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FIFTY-SIX  yeartf  ago  a  British 
general  stood  encamped  on  a 
rack  of  land  in  Portugal  confront- 
iniz,  ^vith  a  few  thousand  men,  the 
-nirantic  military  power  of  Napoleon. 
Bf  hind  him  spread  the  Tagus  and 
the  sea  ;  and  before,  separated  only 
Ky   the    lines    which    have    made 
Ti)iTes  Vedras  a  memorable  name, 
the  legions  of  France  extended  for 
miles,    led    by    the    champion    of 
RivoH  and  Essling,  and  themselves 
hut  the  van   of  the  hosts  of  the 
♦nipire.      The    situation    appeared 
•'tsperate,    yet    Wellington    clung 
tenaciously  to  his  post,  and,  in  the 
liienacing   pauses   of  the   war,    he 
•vrote  repeatedly    to    the  Cabinet 
:it  home  with  reference  to  the  state 
•f  Ireland,  a  subject  with  which  he 
vjis  well  acquainted.       With    cha- 
'  in'teristic  sagacity  and  precision  he ' 
'  '/niuted  out    the   weak   moral    in- 
luence  of  the  British  Government 
!i|  that  country,    the  misery,  and 
'1  ^content  of  the  poor,  the  want  of 
loviilty  among  the  middle  classes, 
the    dissatisfaction    even    of    the 
nch,    and    the    disastrous    results 
•jt  religious  dissension    pervading 
'j(v])\j  the  frame  of  society.     Ire- 
land, in  his  judgment,  was  ruled  by 
the  sword,  and  could  be  ruled  by 
no  other  means ;  and  it  would  not 
'^  safe  to  detach  to  his  aid,  though 
the  fate  of  Europe  were  staked  on 
the  issue^eveu  one  regiment  of  the 
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forty  thousand  men  who  formed 
the  necessary  garrison  of  the  island. 
He  described  the  mass  of  the 
people  as  serfs,  in  extreme  po- 
verty and  continual  distress,  who 
abhorred  England  and  the  gentry 
above  them,  and  found  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  priesthood  their 
only  natural  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors ;  declared  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  majority  of 
the  farmers  and  traders  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  provinces  of  the 
country  ;  and  intimated  that  many, 
even  of  the  aristocracy,  were  not 
pleased  with  their  actual  position. 
Nor  was  he  blind  to  the  obvious 
consequences  of  sectarian  domina- 
tion and  discord,  of  the  fatal  system 
by  which  a  caste  of  Protestants  had 
secured  an  ascendant  church  and 
a  monopoly  of  the  privileges  of  the 
state,  while  a  B/oman  Catholic 
nation  and  their  clergy  were  kept 
down  in  degrading  inferiority — al- 
though he  rather  appreciated  the 
mischief  than  conceived  that  any 
remedy  was  possible.  More  than 
once  he  remarked  that,  in  this  state 
of  things,  the  hold  of  England  on 
Ireland  might  prove  less  firm  than 
his  own  on  the  Peninsula,  even 
though  Massena  was  in  his  front, 
and  the  Cabinet  were  constantly 
urging  him  to  embark.  *  The  Minis- 
ters,' he  exclaimed  in  one  of  his 
letters,  'forget  the  political  situation 
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of  Ireland,  the  detestation  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  connection 
with  Englajad,  and  the  indifference 
even  of  friends  which  has  grown 
ont  of  it.  .  .  •  In  Ireland  I  think 
matters  are  in  a  mnch  more  dan- 
gerous state  than  they  are  even 
here.' 

The  Ireland  of  the  present  daj 
is  certainly  a  very  different  country 
from  that  described  by  our  soldier 
statesman.  Yet  can  we  deny  that 
a  true  picture  of  Ireland  in  1 866 
resembles  in  some  essential  features 
the  ominous  sketch  of  1810;  that 
the  dark  lines  which  appear  in 
the  one  must,  though  softened  in 
several  particulars,  be  necessarily 
seen  again  in  the  other?  Three 
times,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
there  have  been  rebellious  move- 
ments in  Ireland,  with  which  the 
mass  of  the  population,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  provinces  at  least, 
felt  more  or  less  undoubted  sym- 
pathy; and  twice  in  that  time  it 
became  inevitable  to  suspend  the 
constitution  of  the  country  and  to 
govern  it  undisguisedly  by  force. 
In  1848  the  conspiracy  of  Smith 
O'Brien  exploded,  and  though  it 
came  to  a  ridiculous  end,  it  had 
thousands  of  open  and  secret  ad- 
herents, it  caused  no  little  alarm  in 
England,  it  was  put  down  only 
by  coercive  measures,  and,  had  it 
received  assistance  from  France,  it 
might  have  become  extremely  for- 
midable. Eleven  years  afterwards, 
at  a  period  remarkable  for  material 
progress,  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
in  Ireland  assumed  again  a  tangible 
:shape ;  in  the  southern,  and  part  of 
the  western  counties,  considerable 
numbers  of  the  people  were  or- 
ganised and  drilled,  usually  by 
emissaries  from  America,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  a  treasonable 
outbreak;  and  though,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
Government  seem  to  have  crushed 
the  plot,  its  ramifications  spread 
wide  and  deep, ,  and  were  hardly 
touched,  still  less  extirpated.   Since 


1859,  a  confederacy,  taking  its  rise 
in  America  among  the  millions  of 
emigrant  Irish,  but  finding  ample 
support  at  .home,  has  been  formed 
to  revolutionise  Ireland  ;  and,  after 
a  series  of  faint  demonstrations,  so 
faint  as  to  have  escaped  much  notice, 
it  culminated  in  the  Fenian  League, 
detected  during  last  autumn  only, 
and  happily  for  the  moment  dis- 
sipated. 

If  the  facts  connected  with  this 
movement  are  reassuring  in  some 
respects,  if  they  show,  to  judge 
from  the  state  trials,  and  other 
manifestations  of  opinion,  that  the 
middle  classes  of  Ireland  generally 
are  hostile  to  communistic  designs, 
and  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  priest- 
hood are,  as  usual,  opposed  to 
attacks  on  society,  they  unhappily 
have  a  dark  side,  which  must  not 
escape  a  thoughtful  observer.  From 
the  proportions  Fenianism  actually 
assumed,  from  its  extensive  and 
elaborate  organisation,  from  the 
confidence  expressed  by  its  leaders, 
we  apprehend  that  it  certainly  had 
considerable  hold  on  the  Irish 
people,  at  least  as  an  embodiment 
of  discontent;  and  it  is  idle  to 
infer  that  because  it  is  disliked  by 
the  middle  classes  and  the  Boman 
Catholic  clergy,  these  orders  are 
attached  to  the  law,  or  satisfied 
with  society  as  it  is.  The  opinion 
of  Parliament  and  the  executive  on 
this  subject  is  shown  by  their  acts : 
Great  Britain  has  no  reliance  on 
Ireland ;  her  liberties  have  been 
once  more  suspended ;  her  people 
have  been  deprived  of  their  arms ; 
her  militia  are  not  permitted  to 
assemble  ;  and  now,  as  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  small  but  formidable 
British  army  is  the  real  engine  of 
government  in  Ireland. 

If  we  look,  too,  at  the  frame  of 
society,  and  the  correlation  and 
feelings  of  its  orders,  we  shall  see 
that,  though  much  good  has  been 
done,  the  Ireland  of  1 866  bears  still 
far  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
Ireland   described  by  the  pen  of 
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Wellington.     The  organic  structure 
of  the  nation,  no  doubt,  has  under- 
gone   considerable    improvement ; 
the  relations   between  the  landed 
classes,  though  still  in  an  unsatis- 
ikctoTj  state,  are  on  a  safer  basis 
than  of  old.      There  has  been  an 
immense    decrease  in    pauperism ; 
agriculture  has  made   very  great 
progress ;  and  the   wealth   of  the 
island  has  largely  augmented.     The 
political  reforms  of  the  last  forty 
years  have  also  borne  a  happy  fruit ; 
all  Irishmen,  without  distinction  of 
creed,  have  been  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizens ;  the  domination 
of  a  Protestant    oligarchy  is    no 
longer  encouraged  by  the   State; 
and  manj  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  have  adorned  the  legis- 
lation and  the  public  service.     It 
would  be  idle  to  say  that  this  policy 
has  been  unattended  by  success,  in 
effacing  the  odious  lines  of  demarca- 
tion that  once  divided  society  in 
Ireland ;  in  producing  a  natural  and 
JQst  equality    among  classes  that 
should  be  equal ;  in  binding  many 
persons  to  the  State  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  self-interest;  and  in 
softening    and    enlightening    Irish 
opinion.     Yet  underneath  this  hap- 
pier appearance,  some  evil  features 
of  the  Ireland  of  the  past  remain, 
without  essential  change,  although 
in  their  outline  somewhat  modified. 
Ireland  is  still  an  exceedingly  poor 
country,  and  in  her  three  Koman 
Catholic  provinces  and  to  a  certain 
extent    in     Ulster   the    peasantry 
ftre   usnaUy     small    agriculturists, 
divided  for  the  most  part  from  the 
gentry  by  ancient  differences  of  race 
tind  sect,  with  no  real  hold  on  the 
land,  the  villains  of  a  commercial 
feadalism  in  the  civilisation  of  the 
nineteenth    century.     The    middle 
classes  differ  but  Httle  in  thought 
and  feeling  from  that  below  them  ; 
and  both,  when  of  the  national  faith, 
Wve  little  sympathy  with  a  Protes- 
tant aristocracy,  and  what  is  called 
ft  Protestant  constitution,  while  they 
are  deeply  attached  to  the  Roman 


CathoUc  priesthood.  This  power- 
ful body,  admirably  organised,  the 
spiritual  rulers  of  three  fourths  of 
Ireland,  stands  openly  aloof  from 
the  State,  condenms  several  of  its 
chief  institutions,  denounces  the 
Protestant  State  Church  as  a  monu- 
ment of  iniquitous  wrong,  and  pro- 
claims itself  the  moral  champion  of 
a  Church,  outraged  and  yet  national, 
and  of  a  people  still  exposed  to  in- 
justice. We  need  not  suppose  that 
real  loyalty  and  real  affection  to 
British  law  exists  among-  such  ele- 
ments as  these ;  and  the  fact  is 
that  the  Irish  priesthood,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  below  the  wealthier  and 
higher  class,  although  quiescent 
and  even  orderly,  are  more  or  less 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the 
society  in  which  their  lot  is  cast, 
and  do  not  form  a  contented  people. 
The  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  too,  is 
not  without  occasional  complaints, 
and,  since  its  ascendancy  has  been 
overthrown,  it  has  viewed  the  ex- 
ecutive with  some  jealousy.  In 
short  now,  as  in  1810,  though 
certainly  in  a  far  less  degree,  the 
state  of  Ireland  must  suggest  grave 
thoughts  to  every  one  interested  in 
the  greatness  of  England. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire 
at  length  into  the  causes  of  these 
complex  phenomena.  The  more 
remote,  yet  the  more  powerful,  go 
far  back  into  the  history  of  Ireland, 
and  are  seen  in  its  course  during 
many  centuries.  If  we  reflect  that 
Ireland  was  annexed  to  England  by 
a  slow  process  of  reiterated  con- 
quests, extending  over  five  hundred 
years ;  that  during  this  period  the 
mutual  hatred  of  the  two  nations 
was  fierce  and  constant,  and  was 
aggravated  by  inhuman  laws  ;  and 
that  evil  memories  of  this  kind  only 
vanish  slowly  from  the  minds  of 
men,  we  may  understand  why  many 
of  those  who  are  the  representatives 
of  the  vanquished  race,  are  not 
particularly  attached  to  the  consti- 
tution.     If  we  recoUect  that  the 
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effects  of  the  Reformation,  a«nd  of 
the  events  which  terminated  at  the 
Revolution,  were  to  despoil  the 
Chnrch  of  the  Irish  nation,  to  dis- 
tribute its  spoils  among  its  foes,  and 
to  make  a  conquering  aristocracy 
of  sect  the  lords  and  masters  of  a 
conquered  people ;  that  this  settle- 
ment was  prolonged  for  ages  by  the 
repeated  efforts  of  barbarous  legisla- 
tion ;  that,  under  it,  the  aristocracy 
of  Ireland  became  a  stem  and  ex- 
clusive caste,  and  the  Irish  Roman 
CathoHcs  a  mass  of  Helots  with  no 
protectors  but  their  oppressed  priest- 
hood ;  and,  finally,  that  this  odious 
ascendancy  has  been  abolished  only 
within  a  generation,  its  traces  having 
not  yet  disappeared,  we  may  com- 
prehend why,  even  at  this  day,  so 
many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish, 
and  their  Roman  CathoHc  clergy  as 
a  body,  are  traditionally  prone  to 
jealousy  and  discontent,  find  fault 
with  any  existing  institutions,  and 
even  any  surviving  usages  that 
remind  them  of  the  lot  of  their 
ancestors,  and,  united  still  by  the 
memory  of  oppression,  chng  closely 
to  their  Church  and  to  each  other. 
And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
three  fourths  of  Ireland,  the  Protes- 
tant aristocracy  created  by  conquest, 
and  a  conquered  Catholic  nation  and 
its  leaders,  were,  speaking  broadly, 
set  in  the  relation  of  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  soil ;  that  this 
state  of  things  was  artificially  pro- 
tracted, has  only  been  effaced  by 
degrees,  and  even  yet  has  left  i^ 
results ;  and  that  evil  political 
arrangements  invariably  have  eco- 
nomic, consequences, — we  need  not 
wonder  that,  down  to  our  time,  a 
want  of  sympathy  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  a  backward  agri- 
culture, a  serf-like  peasantry  with 
only  a  precarious  tenure  in  the  land, 
the  pressure  of  the  wealthier  on  the 
poorer  classes,  and  generally  poverty 
and  discontent  among  the  humbler 
tillers  of  the  soil,  have  been,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  observed  in 
many  districts  in  Ireland.      In   a 


word,  history  can  fully  account  for 
the  origin  of  all  the  varied  evils 
which,  even  to  this  hour,  in  their 
distant  effects,  disturb  the  state  of 
society  in  Ireland. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  point  out 
the  more  proximate  causes  of  the 
symptoms  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
we  have  referred   to.      They  are 
connected  intimately  with  the  more 
remote,  and  really  may  be  traced  to 
them,  though  the  relation  may  be 
apparently  distant.  The  conspiracies 
which  have-  disturbed    Ireland  in 
different  degrees  of  late  years,  are 
the  result  of  a   strong   sympathy 
between    the  disaffected    Irish  at 
home   and  the  mass  of   Irishmen 
settled  in  America,  this  condition  of 
things  being  directly  produced  by 
the  great   famine  and   its  terrible 
consequences,'  and  ultimately  by  the 
series  of  circumstances  which  made 
Ireland  poor  and  backward.     The 
'  peculiar  form    which   the    landed 
system    of   Ireland    still    in   part 
retains — ^the    small    holdings,    the 
precarious  tenures,  and  the  absence 
of   kindly    relations   between    the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
still  too  apparent  in  many  districts 
— is    caused   immediately  by    the 
poverty  of  the  country,  by  the  in- 
tense competition  for    the  posses- 
sion of  land,  and  by  the  want  of  the 
special  customs  which  in  England 
determine   landed    contracts — ^thns 
leading  to  rack-rents,  the  withliold- 
ing  of  leases,  and  the  general  de- 
pression of  many  of  the  tenantry 
in  three  of  the  provinces  of   the 
country — these    phenomena    being 
again  attributable  to  the  events  that 
in,  former  ages  gave  its   character 
to  the  landed  system  of  Ireland. 
Again,  that  in  a  large  part  of  Ireland 
the  peasantry  are  vaguely  discon- 
tented, and  that  many  of  the  middle 
class  sympathise  with  them,  is  to  be 
ascribed  at  present  in  part  to  their 
poverty,  and  in  part  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past ;  but  this  again  leads  us 
back  to  the  times  in   which  the 
destiny  of  the  Irish  people  was  made 
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wliat  it  was  by  various  circmu- 
stanoes.  As  regards  the  intimate 
and  close  Tunon  whicli  binds  to- 
gether the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
and  the  nation  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  the  hostility  which  the 
former  avow  to  several  of  onr  insti- 
tations  and  laws,  we  need  not*  say 
that  one  is  the  effect  of  the  intense 
personal  devotion  of  the  Irish  to 
a  priesthood  which  have  deserved 
their  affection,  and  that  the  other  is 
directly  due  to  the  singular  settle- 
ment by  which  the  Church  and 
clergy  of  the  mass  of  a  nation 
remain  ignored  and  contemned  by 
the  State,  while  the  Church  and 
clergy  of  a  sectarian  minority  form 
the  only  ecclesiastical  estate  in  the 
country.  But  here  again  we  recur 
to  the  jpast  to  account  for  this  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  though,  indeed,  in 
reference  to  this  subject  the  past  is 
hardly  separated  from  the  present. 
With  respect  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  stand  to 
the  State,  this  is  the  result  of  the 
breaking  down  of  the  system  of 
illegitiinate  ascendancy  by  which 
Engknd  in  former  years  ruled 
Ireland  through  an  oligarchy  of 
colonists — ^the  protected  but  not  the 
respected  instruments  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  mother  country. 

The  practical  question,  however,  is, 
can  statesmanship  accomplish  any- 
thing to  remove  or  palliate  the  evil 
^mptoms  which  reveal  themselves 
in  the  state  of  Ireland  ?  Can  any- 
thing be  done  to  lessen  the  poverty 
which  is  still  the  lot  of  too  many  of 
the  nation,  to  convert  into  loyal  and 
happy  obedience  the  spirit  of  blind 
but  perilous  disaffection  still  in  the 
breastB  of  too  many  Irishmen,  to 
attach  to  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tion and  bring  into  sympathy  with 
the  state  that  powerful  body  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  to  set 
these  jarring  and  unkindly  elements 
m  harmony  with  the  scheme  of  our 
polity  ?  Can  anything  be  done  to 
improve  the  conation  of  the  agri- 
cnltaral  classes  of  Ireland,  to  make 


the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
soil  more  kindly  and  in  accordance 
with  right,  to  render  the  system 
of  smaU  holdings,  of  precarious 
tenures,  of  competition  for  land  less 
oppressive  upon  the  tenant  class, 
and  .thereby  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  real  progress  and  general  pro- 
sperity ?  We  shall  not  deny  that 
much  has  been  done  by  legislation 
to  promote  these  objects,  nor  yet 
pretend  that  any  reforms  whatever 
can  obliterate  the  effects  of  long 
standing  evils.  Yet  we  believe  that 
much  may  be  yet  achieved,  and  that 
several  of  the  ills  of  Ireland  may 
be  removed  either  wholly  or  in  part 
by  a  sound  policy  withm  a  reason- 
able period,  more  especially  when 
we  turn  to  France  and  see  how  the 
animosities  and  inequalities  of  sects 
have  been  gradually  reduced  in 
that  country,  and  if  we  remember 
how  in  Prussia  legislation  has  im- 
proved a  landed  system,  with  the 
happiest  and  most  fortunate  results, 
not  only,  to  all  the  agricultural  class, 
but  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  fairest  way  to  approach  the 
subject  is  to  consider  what  legisla- 
tion has  accomplished,  and  what 
matters  it  has  not  touched,  and  from 
this  to  infer  what  reforms  are 
possible  and  what  would  be  the 
probable  consequences.  The  policy 
applied  to  Ireland  of  late  years  may 
be  said  broadly  to  have  had  three 
objects — ^the  removal  of  sectarian 
ascendancy  in  the  relations  of  the 
people  with  the  State,  the  improving 
the  landed  system  of  Ireland  by 
getting  rid  of  embarrassed  pro- 
prietors and  relieving  the  soil  from 
swarms  of  pauperism,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  material  prosperity  by 
encouraging  a  race  of  capitalist 
farmers  and  developing  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country.  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  Municipal  Re- 
form are  the  results  of  the  first 
class  of  measures ;  the  Incumbered 
Estates   Act   and   the  Poor    Law 
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system  are  remarkable  instances  of 
the  second ;  and  the  third  are  evi- 
denced not  only  by  these,  bnt  by 
the  eflforts  of  all  the  Governments 
which  have  ruled  Ireland  in  this 
generation.     Viewed  as  a  whole,  as 
we  have  remarked,  this  policy  has 
had  good  effects ;  the  roinous  dis- 
tinctions    between     Catholic    and 
Protestant  have  nearly  disappeared 
in  civil  affairs,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  social  life  ;  the  upper  and  middle 
classes   of  the    nation    are  better 
citizens  than  they  were  of  old ;  the 
general     landed     system     of    the 
country,  in  consequence  partly  of 
the  crisis  of  1846 — ^partly,  too,  of 
judicious  laws, — is  more  sound  than 
in  former  years ;  and  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  wealth 
and  general  resources  of  the  island. 
But  legislation  has  done  nothing  to 
remove  the  ascendancy  of  sect  in 
the  Church,  and  in  the  relations  of 
Irishmen  to  it,  except  the  shifb  of 
commuting  the  tithes  ;   and  while 
it  has  encouraged  the  consolidation 
of  land  into  the  hands  of  consider- 
able  agriculturists,   it  has  hardly 
made  a  single  attempt  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  small  occupiers, 
or  to  secure  them  against  the  severe 
effects  of  precarious  tenures,  depen- 
dence on  landlords,  rack-rents,  and 
still  fierce  competition  for  the  soil. 
Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Liverpool 
and   Bldon,   the  State    Church   of 
•  Ireland     continues;     the     Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  remain 
unrecognised  and  unendowed ;  and 
in    Leinster,    Munster,    and   Con- 
naught  at  least,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  Ulster,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  soil  is  in  the  tenure  of  small 
farmers,   with  no  certaia  interest 
in  it,  still  almost  at  the  mercy  of 
their  landlords,  and  unprotected  by 
law  or  custom.     We  may  add  that 
much  as  legislation  has  achieved  to 
improve  Ireland  in  many  respects, 
the  mode  in  which  her  government 
has  been  conducted  has  not  always, 
even  of  late  years,  been  suck  as  to 
conciliate  the  nation. 


When  we  thus  contrast  what  has 
and  has  not  been  done  for  Ireland 
of  late  years,  can  we  doubt  what 
should    be     our    future     policy  ? 
Where    the  hand  of  Reform    has 
been   applied,  what  was  most  evil 
has  almost  vanished,  where  it  has 
stopped    short    the    old  mischiefs 
remain,  lessened  perhaps,  but  for- 
midable.    When  we  set  those  mis- 
chiefs distinctly  before  us,  and  view 
them  in  their  bearing  and  tenden- 
cies, the  course  of  statesmanship  is 
self-evident.      We  see  in  Ireland  a 
State  Church,   established  by  des- 
potism   and    confiscation    on    the 
ruins  of  the  Church   of  the  people, 
surrounded  by  every  fatal  memory 
of  conquest,    cruelty,    and  savage 
laws,  monopolising  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal property  of  the  country,    and 
possessed  by  a  small  sect  and  its 
clergy,  both  hostile  to  the  faith  of 
the  nation.      This  Church  is  really 
unhallowed  by  prescription,  because 
its  title  has  been  continually  im- 
peached by  the  indignant   protest 
of  the  national  conscience ;  yet  it 
is    associated  with  the   State    by 
positive    law  ;    it   is    one   of    our 
cardinal    institutions  ;   the   .settle- 
ment  by    which    its    property    is 
secured   is    that   of  most    of    the 
land    of   Ireland,    and    its     infiu- 
ence,    penetrating    in  a   thousand 
ways,  is  almost  always  used  offen- 
sively to  the  feelings   of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.      Sectarian  as- 
cendancy of  the  harshest  kind,  in 
all  that    relates    to    rehgious    in- 
terests, continues  thus  in  Ireland 
undisturbed,  and  most  unhappily  it 
seems  identified  by  legal  right  with 
the     constitution    itself   and     the 
existing  arrangements  of   society. 
To  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  this  ascendancy 
seems  to  extend  itself  beyond  the 
State  Church  and  what  belongs  to 
it,  to  many  purely  secular  objects, 
and  more  or  less   it  affects    their 
notions  of  their  relations  with  the 
entire  of  our  poHty.     And,  side  by 
side  with  the  State  Church  and  the 
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dominant  orders  it  still  maintains, 
the  real  Church  of  the  nation 
flourishes,  ignored  by  law  but 
triumphant  in  fact,  trodden  down 
in  vain,  and  in  vain  despoiled,  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  the  people 
T\-ith  memories  of  former  sufiering 
and  wrong,  but  ever  claiming  their 
warmest  allegiance,  a  monument  at 
once  of  past  misrule  and  a  protest 
against  existing  injustice,  and  go- 
verned by  a  powerful  priesthood, 
the  moral  rulers  of  three  fourths 
of  the  island,  who  would  be  more 
or  less  than  men  if  they  did  not 
resent  their  present  position  and 
nse  their  influence  to  elevate  their 
Church  to  a  place  more  worthy  of 
her  ancient  dSgnity.  One  institu- 
tion is  an  untenable  outpost  that 
cfaalienges  attack  and  endangers 
the  position:  the  other  is  an  im- 
pregnable citadel  which  gathers 
within  its  saered  precincts  the 
strength  and  the  patriotism  of  a 
nation,  and  concentrates  them 
under  a  long  loved  standard. 

Do  not  these  facts  give  a  clue  to 
the  secret  of  the  discontent  of  many 
Irish  Boman  Catholics,  and  of  the 
antipathies  avowed  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  priesthood  ?  And  can  we 
donbt  that  the  disendowment  of 
the  State  Church  which  produces 
these  sentiments,  to  which  as  has 
heen  accurately  said  the  existing 
ills  of  Ireland  converge  as  all  the 
nerves  run  into  the  hand,  would 
liave  a  real  tendency  to  remove 
ihem  ?  And  what  in  the  shape  of 
Bonnd  reason  stands  in  the  way  of 
this  consummation?  It  is  urged 
that  the  Establishment  of  the 
Tndors  is  essentially  identical  with 
the  ancient  Church  of  Ireland 
before  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
^  the  conformity  of  the  Irish 
bishops,  or  rather  of  a  majority  of 
^bem,  to  the  Eeformation  in  the 
i^eign  of  Elizabeth,  makes  the 
inodem  State  Church  a  national 
institntion.  But  the  one  plea  is 
bistorically  untrue,  and  the  other  is 
*  mere  silly  sophism.    It  is  urged 


that  the  Irish  Establishment  was 
founded  to  proselytise  and  should 
be  maintained  —  an   extensive   al- 
though a  deserted  fold — as  if  the 
experience  of  three  centuries,  and 
the    contrast    of   the    unendowed 
Church  of  Ireland  did  not  make 
this    a    mockery,    even   supposing 
that  a  theory  of  this  kind  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  modem  ideas.    Then 
it  IS  said  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Establishment  were  guaranteed 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  that  the 
establishments  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land are  so  indissolubly  connected 
together,  that  any  attack  upon  the 
one  involves,  perlmps,  the  ruin  of  the 
other.     But  the  Act  of  Union,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  silent  as  to  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  ;  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Union,  like  any  other 
settlement,  however  solemn,  may  be 
modified,  and  has  been  so  actually 
in  several  respects ;  and  we  appeal 
with  confidence  to  English  Church- 
men whether  it  is  not  a  cruel  wrong 
to   compare,  as  regards  their  real 
weight  in  the  state,  the  Church  im- 
posed on  the  Irish  people  and  the 
Church  sustained  by  the  English 
nation,  and  whether  they  do   not 
secretly  fear  tte  possible  results  of 
the    Mezentian    connection  ?      As 
regards    the   arguments   that   the 
Protestant  aristocracy  of  Ireland 
pay  for  the   Irish  Establishment, 
and   that,   therefore,   it   does    not 
burden  the  Boman  Catholics;  and 
that,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  very 
hazardoiis  to  touch  the  property  of 
an  institution,  the  title  to  which  is 
in  law  connected  with  that  of  much 
other  property  in  Ireland,  the  an- 
swer is  sufficiently  obvious.     Even 
were  it  true  that  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  discharged  all  the  claims  of 
the  Church — an  assumption  very 
remote  from  the  truth — this  gives 
them  no  right  to  appropriate   as 
they  please  the  ecclesiastical  funds 
of   the    Irish    people  ;    the    mere 
exemption    of    the     majority    of 
the  Catholics  from  contributing  to 
the  State  Church  directly  does  not 
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reconcile  them  to  its  injustice ;  and 
it  is  idle,  and,  as  we  think,  unsafe, 
to  place  in  the  same  category  of 
title,  and  to  claim  an  equal  degree 
of  sanctity  for  corporate  property 
'  condemned  by  a  nation,  and  indi- 
vidual property  respected  by  it. 

The  truth  is  that  reasons  of  this 
kind  have  long  ago  ceased  to  possess 
influence.  No  living  thinker  or 
living  statesman  asserts  that  the 
Irish  State  Church  is  what  any 
State  Church  should  be,  or  denies 
that  it  is  a  cause  of  complaint  and 
of  hostility  to  our  constitution  and 
Government.  Moral  power  haa 
lefb  the  Irish  Establishment';  and, 
therefore,  although  it  exists,  sus- 
tained in  part  by  a  parliamentary 
majority,  in  part  by  the  lazy  con- 
servatism which  is  characteristic  of 
this  generation,  and  in  part  be- 
cause constitutional  statesmen  can- 
not move  far  in  advance  of  the 
times,  its  dissolution,  we  think,  is 
impending.  When  the  moment 
arises,  two  schemes  of  policy  are 
obviously  possible  as  to  its  revenues. 
The  State  might  disendow  the  State 
Church  and  apply  its  property  to 
secular  ends,  thus  asserting  the 
voluntary  principle  in  religion  and 
leaving  the  diflerent  communions 
in  Ireland  to  support  as  they  please 
their  own  ministers  ; — or  it  might 
take  the  different  sects  into  which 
Ireland  is  separated,  and  distribute 
the  funds  of  the  Church  among 
them,  according  to  a  reasonable 
estimate,  bearing  in  mind  their  dis- 
tinctions, the  number  of  their 
members,  and  other  circumstances 
which  in  justice  might  vary  the 
ratio  of  allotment,  such  as  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  the  opposite  rule  among 
the  Protestant  clergy.  Of  these 
two  schemes  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  our  preference  for  the  latter. 
The  ecclesiastical  property  of  Ire- 
land is  small  compared  with  the 
wants  of  the  nation ;  and  we  hold  it 
to  be  unjust  and  impolitic  to  divert 
from  its  original  object  what  only 


suffices  for  pious  uses.  Besides,  in 
a  country  like  Ireland,  divided  into 
contending  sects,  exasperated  by 
religious  excitement,  and  in  which 
Government  is  morally  weak,  we 
think  it  would  be  unwise  in  the 
extreme  to  encourage  the  tendency 
to  fanaticism,  and  the  extravagance 
of  sectarian  fervour,  ever  associated 
with  the  voluntary  principle,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  deprive  the 
State  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
whatever.  We  are,  therefore,  de- 
cidedly for  the  distribution  of  the 
property  of  the  Church  in  Ireland 
among  its  different  religious  com- 
munions, according  to  an  equitable 
standard;  and  this,  probably,  would 
be  found  to  be  about  two  thirds  to 
ihe  Boman  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
one  third  to  the  clergy  of  the  Angh- 
can  and  other  Protestant  persuasions. 
Under  this  arrangement  it  would 
be  probably  necessary  to  recast 
completely  the  parochial  organisa- 
tion of  the  Established  Church  as  it 
now  exists  and  to  extinmiish  several 
bishoprics  and  deaneries;  and  we 
hope  that  the  Boman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  and  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would 
obtain  a  legal  recognition  of  the 
rank  to  which  they  really  are  en- 
titled. In  exchange  this  powerful 
body,  we  believe,  would  submit  to 
some  supervision  by  the  State  more 
readily  than  is  commonly  thought ; 
though  we  trust  the  settlement 
would  be  made  without  any  such 
indirect  aim,  and  would  be  unfet- 
tered by  obligations  that  might  pro- 
voke diiatrust  or  jealousy. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  object  to  a  com- 
promise on  this  subject  suggested 
by  more  than  one  thinker.  Admit>- 
tmg  the  moral  and  political  mis- 
chief of  the  present  settlement  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  it  is  said 
that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
will  not  disendow  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment or  consent  to  endow  the 
'  Boman  Catholic  priesthood  ;  but 
that,  leaving  the  Irish  Establish- 
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ment  intact,  it  wonld  be  expedient, 
and    quite     feasible,     to     provide 
for  the  Roman  Catholic   clergy  a 
stipend  from  the   pnblic   revenue, 
and  snbject  to  the  control  of  Par- 
liament to  divide  it  in  a  reason- 
able proportion.     By  these  means 
the  great  inequality  of  things  as 
they  are  wonld  be  removed;   the 
anomaly  of  the  Irish  Establishment 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  disap- 
pear; the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood, tolerably  well   paid,   wonld 
lose  a  principal  cause  of  complaint ; 
and  the  Irish  Catholics  would  not 
have  to  endure  what  now  is  a  pal- 
pable grievance.   This  scheme,  sub- 
staniaaily  that    of   Mr.   Pitt,   was 
advocated      strongly     by     Sydney 
Smith,  and    has    been   lately  put 
forth  in  the  Times  in  two  letters  of 
singalar  beauty,   which    bear    the 
name  of   Mr.    Aubrey    De    Vere. 
Bnt  it  Tests  on  assumptions  we  do 
not  admit,  nor  do  we  think,  if  it 
were  carried  out,   that    it    would 
accomplish  the  desired  object.     We 
Ittve  feith  in  the  powers  of  reason 
and  justice,  and  believe  that,  how- 
erer  Protestant  it  may  be,  or  how- 
ever beset  by  deeprooted  prejudice, 
the  Parliament  which  thirty  years 
ago  disendowed  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment in  part  will  ere  long  completely 
disendow  it.     Nor  do  we  see  why 
the  L^slature  which  assented  to 
the  gnmt  to  Maynooth  should  not 
agree  to  make  a  provision  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
out  of  the  legitimate  fond  for  the 
pnrpoBe,  the  ecclesiastical  property 
of  the  country.     We  deny  that  the 
scheme  we  propose  is  hopeless,  and 
think   that  the  alternative  urged 
wonld  prove  an  unsatisfactory  half- 
measure.    To  leave  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment  as  it  is  would  be  to  con- 
tinue in  Ireland  still  a  monument 
9^  tile  ascendancy  of  a  sect,  and  an 
institution  essentially  unjust,  which 
the  Irish  Roman  C^thoHc  Church 
*Qd  people  feel  properly  to  be  a 
wrong  and  a  grievance.  To  pension 
the  Irish  priesthood  on  the  Funds 


would  place  them,  perhaps,  in  com- 
parative affluence,  and  relieve  their 
flocks  from  a  considerable  burden  ; 
but  it  would  not  give  them  their 
ecclesiastical  rank.  It  would  sub- 
ject them  to  coarse  criticism  re- 
peatedly, and  it  would  make  them 
suspicious  of  State  interference,  and 
perhaps  as  irritable  and  jealous  as 
ever.  This  policy,  in  Lord  Russell's 
words,  '  might  have  once  suc- 
ceeded, but  it  is  now  too  late ;'  and 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  has 
been  repudiated  by  the  heads  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  ecclesiastical  settlement  that 
we  propose  is,  we  think,  therefore, 
the  best  for  Ireland.  It  would  gra- 
dually lessen  her  moral  disorder; 
the  natural  supplement  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  it  would  efiface,  in 
Church  as  well  as  in  State,  the 
miserable  effects  of  sectarian  as- 
cendancy ;  it  would  go  far  to  pro- 
duce a  concordat  between  the  Irish 
Catholics  and  their  priesthood  and 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  ills  of  Ireland  are 
partly  material,  and,  looking  at 
them,  we  can  collect  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  on  this  subject.  In 
three  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland, 
and  even  in  Ulster,  in  some  de- 
gree, notwithstanding  the  economic 
change  which  has  taken  place  du- 
ring the  last  twenty  years,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  still 
occupied  by  small  agriculturists. 
■In  consequence  of  the  extreme 
competition  for  land  which  still 
exists  in  a  country  devoid  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  especially 
in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught,  the  rents  of  this  class  are 
exceedingly  high,  not,  indeed,  ab- 
solutely, but  in  relation  to  the  state 
of  the  soU,  the  capital  it  attracts, 
and  the  general  condition  of  Irish 
husbandry.  For  the  same  reason 
the  tenure  of  this  class,  except  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  is  almost 
always  at  the  landlord's  will; 
leases  giving  a  lasting  interest  in 
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land,  and  preventing  for  years  any 
change  in  the  rent,  being  of  rare 
occurrence  anywhere  else ;  while, 
at  the  same  tune,  the  peculiar  re- 
lations between  the  owners  and  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil,  impose  usually 
upon  the  tenant  the  necessity  of 
making  improvements  on  the  land, 
and  may  deprive  him  of  repayment 
for  the  outlay,  the  English  customs 
in  this  respect  being  almost  un- 
known in  three  fourths  of  the 
country.  Thus  rack-rents,  pre- 
carious tenures,  and  the  obligation 
of  bestowing  industry  on  the  land, 
and  of  spending  permanently  capital 
upon  it,  are  even  stiU,  in  a  great 
degree,  characteristic  of  the  landed 
system  of  Ireland  in  three  out  of 
its  four  provinces,  and  even  to 
some  extent  in  Ulster.  A  state  of 
things  more  grievous  in  theoiy,  and 
more  opposed  to  the  development  of 
the  country,  it  really  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  In  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  soil  and  produce  its 
wealth  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the 
burdens  upon  them,  are  literally  at 
the  mercy  of  the  proprietary  class, 
and  are  compelled  to  invest  their  all 
in  a  ftind  which  is  liable  to  be  at 
once  confiscated.  Were  the  Irish 
landlords  generally  to  make  use  of 
the  chances  which  this  condition  of 
things  might  oflTer  to  cupidity  and 
selfishness,  it  obviously  would  be- 
come intolerable  ;  but  w^  are 
happy  to  believe  that,  in'  most 
cases,  they  are  now  guided  by 
better  considerations.  But  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  this  state  of 
afiairs  is  to  depress  the  order  of 
small  agriculturists,  to  reduce  them 
to  a  dependent  peasantry,  and  to 
subject  them  to  an  unjust  law  by 
which  they  may  be  cruelly  de- 
spoiled; and  it  would  be  absurd 
•  to  suppose  that,  in  many  instances, 
their  helplessness  has  not  been 
shamefully  abused.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  severe  discouragement  to 
the  progress  of  Ireland  which  is 
the  result,  is  it  not  evident  that 


the  system  must  be  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  discontent  existing  in 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Gonnaught  ? 
For  several  years  this  important 
question  has  attracted  more  or  less 
attention,  and  many  expedients  have 
been  suggested  for  bringing  it  to  a 
fair  settlement.  We  cannot  agree 
with  the  mere  economists  who  in- 
sist upon  leaving  matters  alone, 
upon  allowing  the  laws  of  free  trade 
and  of  large  capitals  to  lead  gra- 
dually to  the  extinction  of  the  small 
farmers  of  Ireland,  and  in  seeking 
the  development  of  the  country  in 
the  expatriation  of  a  great  part  of 
the  people.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
at  the  present  rate  the  process 
would  take  a  great  number  of 
years ;  notwithstanding  the  change 
produced  by  the  famine,  the  small 
agriculturists  of  Ireland  continue 
in  numbers  not  very  much  reduced, 
though  the  pauper  cottiers  have 
nearly  disappeared ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  severe  application 
of  economic  laws  to  the  facts  of  the 
case  is  precisely  what  the  Irish 
complain  of,  and,  situated  as  they 
are,  not  without  justice.  Two  gene- 
ral plans  have  been  proposed,  on 
which  we  shall  dwell  for  an  instant. 
That -advocated  by  the  Irish  na- 
tionalists and  the  great  authority  of 
jiohn  Stuart  Mill  consists  in  the 
compulsory  conversion  of  the  pre- 
carious tenures  of  the  small  farmers 
of  Ireland  into  an  absolute  interest 
in  the  land,  giving  the  landlord 
merely  a  permanent  quit-rent,  and 
thus  creating  by  a  sweeping  reform 
almost  a  nation  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors. By  these  means,  it  is 
boldly  argued,  a  large  part  of  the 
Irish  people  would  for  the  first  time 
be  ati»<3hed  to  the  soil  by  a  grateful 
and  indissoluble  tie ;  their  sufferings 
and  discontent  would  vanish  in 
assured  industry  and  increased 
prosperity ;  and,  bound  to  the  State 
through  its  protection,  they  would 
become  loyal  and  peaceable  sub- 
jects. Without  noticing  this  plan 
in  detail — ^though,  m  passing,  we 
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must  be  allowed  to  observe  that  it 
appears  to  us  essentially  unjust, 
and  opposed  to  the  true  conception 
of  property,  and  that  we  are  con- 
vinced that  were  it  carried  out  it 
would  not  produce  the  benefit  sup- 
posed— one  fafcal  objection  occurs 
to  it.  Until  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  shall  have  under- 
^ne  a  complete  revolution,  no  par- 
liament will  ever  countenance  a 
measure  at  variance  with  all  our 
existing  notions  respecting  the 
system  of  landed  property.  At 
present  it  is  idle  to  discuss  a  policy 
wMch  is  only  a  dream  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  other  plan  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  not  directly  interfering 
with  the  dealings  of  the  landed 
classes  of  Ireland — of  allovnng,  for 
instiuce,  the  rent  of  land  to  be 
always  regulated  by  competition, 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  of  discourag- 
iiig  by  law  the  whole  system  of 
precarious  tenures,  and  of  endea- 
Tooring  to  assure  to  the  occupier 
the  value  of  his  contributions  to  the 
land,  in  the  absence  of  custom,  by 
Iffiislation.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  this  principle  appears  to  us 
^'^th  just  and  practicable,  and  that, 
if  carried  out,  it  would  go  a  long 
^y  to  reduce  the  evils  of  the 
landed  ^stem  of  Ireland,  where  they 
principfiOly  exist,andthe  mischievous 
'-^^nseqnences  flowing  from  them. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  not  mitigate 
directly,  though  it  would  in  an  in- 
'iirect  manner,  the  pressure  of  the 
'^lorbitant  rents  extracted  some- 
times from  the  Irish  tenant ;  but 
*^iH  mischief,  in  our  judgment,  is 
K^ond  the  reach  of  positive  law ; 
2Jid,  except  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
Maximum,  rent  in  Ireland  must  be 
I't'Tulated  by  competition,  that  com- 
^•tition  being,  however,  liable  to 
I'ecome  a  sound  and  useful  com- 
F"  tition,  with  the  general  improve- 
r.ent  of  the  country.  But  it  would 
"t:medy,  to  a  great  extent,  the  depen- 
<^'nco  of  many  of  the  Irish  tenantry 
ind  the  injustice  to  which  they  are 


commonly  exposed  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  interests  in  the  soil, 
and  the  forcible  confiscation  to  their 
landlords  of  the  fruits  of  their  ca- 
pital and  industry.  The  means 
of  giving  this  principle  effect,  con- 
sistently with  the  fair  claims  of 
property,  and  considering  the  tone 
of  opinion  in  Parliament,  appear  to 
us  to  be  tolerably  evident.  We 
would,  in  the  first  place,  directly 
discountenance  the  whole  system  of 
precarious  tenures  by  depriving 
landlords  in  those  instances  of  the 
modem  means  of  recovering  rent 
which  have  lately  been  conferred 
on  them,  especially  the  summary 
remedy  of  ejectment ;  and  we  would 
impose  upon  them  a  liability  for  all 
taxes  charged  upon  the  land  in  the 
case  of  every  tenancy  of  this  descrip- 
tion. This  change  in  the  law  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  granting  of 
leases  all  over  Ireland ;  and  the 
greatest  facility  should  be  afforded 
to  the  extension  of  this  class  of 
contracts,  which  would  thus  secure 
to  the  Irish  farmers,  for  the  first 
time  almost  for  ages,  something  like 
the  ownership  of  their  native  soil, 
with  which,  though  enriched  by 
their  labour,  they  have  never  been 
firmly  or  fairly  united.  In  the  next 
place,  we  would  simply  provide  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  liberal  usages 
that  have  supplanted  the  common 
law  in  England,  all  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  land  by 
its  occupiers  during  the  course  of 
their  tenure,  and  which  were  capable 
of  being  ascertained,  should  give  a 
title  to  an  equivalent,  to  be  settled 
by  a  competent  tribunal,  and  to  be 
charged  upon  the  estate  of  the  land- 
lord. A  measure  of  this  kind  would 
reduce  the  most  palpable  and  iniqui- 
tous mischiefs  in  the  whole  of  the 
landed  system  of  Ireland,  and  we 
rejoice  to  see  that  a  bill  on  the 
subject,  which  appears  to  us  very 
fair  and  simple,  has  been  brought 
forward  by  the  Irish  Chief  Secre- 
tary. 

Such  is  the  general  policy  we 
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advocate  in  reference  to  the  '  Irish 
Question,*  the  'difficulty'  of  preju- 
dice, and  timid  Conservatism, — ^no 
insoluble  problem  to  simple  reason. 
Were  it  carried  out,  we  feel  assured 
that  themoral  and  material  disorders 
of  Ireland  would  be  considerably 
reduced,  and  possibly  would  gra- 
dually disappear  altogether.  Some 
supplemental  measures  should  be 
added,  on  which  we  can  say  a  few 
words  only.  The  downfall  of  sec- 
tarian ascendancy  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  reform  of  the  University 
system  of  Ireland,  which  at  present 
practically  gives  Protestantism  al- 
most a  monopoly  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation. Trinity  College,  now  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  stronghold  of  the 
Established  Chiirch,  and  the  mirror 
of  the  opinions  of  a  sect,  should  be 
made  a  really  national  institution; 
it  should,  we  think,  be  put  under 
the  State,  and  its  fellowships,  scho- 
larships, and  internal  administra- 
tion, be  thrown  open  to  all  com- 
munions. We  do  not  think  the 
Queen's  Colleges  at  all  a  substitute 
for  a  reform  of  the  kind :  they  will 
never  possess  the  prestige  and  re- 
nown of  the  alma  mater  of  Burke 
and  Berkeley ;  and  probably  they 
will  continue  for  years  the  semina- 
ries of  an  inferior  order  of  students. 
.  Let  us  say,  however,  that  we  welcome 
the  attempt  of  attracting  Roman 
Catholics  to  their  sphere  which  is 
now  being  made  by  the  Grovemment, 
and  that  we  cordially  approve  of  the 
principle  of  affiliating  the  Catholic 
University  to  them,  and  of  changing 
the  composition  of  their  senate. 

As  regards  those  fiscal  reforms  for 
Ireland  which  some  persons  con- 
sider indispensable,  we  do  not  care 
to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
Ireland  is  inequitably  taxed.  Great 
as  was  the  fiscal  injustice  of  England 
to  Ireland  in  the  last  century,  this 
has  been  redressed  many  years  ago  ; 
and  in  any  case  we  repudiate  the 
claim  of  Ireland  to  remissions  of 
taxation,  since  the  exemption  might 


be  made  an  argument  for  denying 
her  full  political  justice.  This  does 
not,  however,  exclude  the  conside- 
ration of  a  liberal  State  expenditure 
in  Ireland  on  public  works  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  which,  we  think,  would 
gratify  a  popular  demand  ;  and  we 
feel  assured  would,  if  well  executed, 
be  of  great  financial  advantage  to 
the  empire.  A  system  of  arterial 
drainage — one  of  the  chief  agricul- 
tural needs  of  a  country  whose 
water-shed  is  remai'kably  low, 
whose  rivers  are  sluggish  and 
stopped  by  hills,  and  whose  rain- 
fall is  exceedingly  profuse — to  be 
accomplished  under  the  control  of 
the  State  by  loans  ultimately  pay- 
able from  the  land,  is  a  measure, 
we  think,  not  undeserving  of  the 
serious  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Nor  is  positive  legislation  the 
only  means  of  palliatiug  and  remov- 
ing the  discontent  which  pervades 
Ireland.  Much  may  be  done  by  a 
real  effort  on  the  part  of  our  rulers 
to  win  the  affections  of  a  people, 
excitable  and  untamed  perhaps,  but 
singularly  generous  and  warm- 
hearted. We  need  not  allude  to  the 
obvious  propriety  of  the  Sovereign 
or  the  heir-apparent  repeatedly  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  Ireland,  and  thereby 
attracting  back  to  her  some  part  of 
her  absentee  aristocracy ;  and  above 
all,  appealing  directly  to  the  loyalty 
of  a  sensitive  race,  like  all  Celts, 
with  little  sympathy  with  institu- 
tions and  impalpable  laws,  but  en- 
thusiastic in  personal  allegiance. 
This  step  has  been  so  frequently 
urged,  that  we  shall  not  refer  any 
more  to  it :  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Ireland  has  just  grounds  to  com- 
plain of  the  omission,  regard  being 
had  especially  to  Scotland ;  and  that 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  royal 
family  would  be,  we  believe,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  indirect  modes 
of  doing  good  to  Ireland.  If  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy,  and  the  separate 
administration  of  Ireland,  is  for  a 
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time  to  oontinTie — and  tliongh  we 
think  it  a  bad  system,  we  shall  not 
deny  that  within  the  year  the  poHcy 
and  conduct  of  Lord  Kimberley  has 
proved  it  to  be  an  accidental  good — 
we  trust  the  govemmeiit  of  the 
island  may  be  always  confided  to 
men  who  know  its  wants  and  ap- 
preciate its  sentdments.  Lord  Bns- 
sell's  selection  is  beyond  censure; 
indeed,  the  present  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  gives  promise  of  being 
a  successful  minister — ^bnt  this  im- 
portant office  not  very  lately  was 
intrusted  to  a  qnite  different  per- 
sonage. 

For  the  rest,  real  courtesy  and 
kindliness,  and  a  genuine  sympathy 
wiili  the  feelings  of  Ireland,  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  direct  her 
destinies,  will  go  further  than  is 
supposed  in  soothing  Irish  ill-will 
and  passion.  If  the  Lrish  gentry, 
who  often  complain  that  they 
are  not  trusted,  and  are  treated 
with  contempt,  were  to  receive  a 
little  more  attention  from  authority, 
—if  the  observations  of  those  who 
represent  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
^--tny  Irishmen,  had  obtained  of 
-ate,  as  they  now  obtain,  respectftd 
o-^Tisideration  and  notice, — perhaps 
-'^'vemment  in  Ireland  would  be 
an  easier  thing  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. Let  us  say,  at  least,  that 
'»n  attitude  of  this  kind  is  espe- 
f'iallj-  incumbent  on  the  rulers  of 
In.'Iand ;  for  it  is  idle  to  deny  that 
'  ie  tone  and  manner  of  English- 
men generally  towards  their  Irish 
^mls  is  somewhat  contemptuous 
ind  offensive,  and  no  mere  social 
niluence  has  done  more  to  divide 
-ml  irritate. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  only  re- 
niind  our  readers  of  the  gravity  of 
■lie  subject.  We  may  abandon  our 
colonial  empire,  and  give  up  the 
allegiance  of  the  nations  who  are 
"Objects  of  England  all  over  the 
•^rth,  without  any  loss  of  our  real 
•ri^tness.  But  Ireland  is  a  part  of 
ourselves,  it  is  an  essential  member 


of  Great  Britain;   its  destiny  and 
our  own  mxist  be  united,  if  England 
is  to  be  a  great  power  in  the  world. 
Then  is  Ireland  always  to  be  as  she 
is,  ruled  by  the  sword,  and  not  by 
the  sympathy  of  her  people  with 
their  institutions  and  laws — ^her  go- 
vernment at  once  disliked  and  we^ik, 
the  nation  ever  poor  and  discon- 
tented ?      Is  Ireland,  in  this  age  of 
civilisation  and  of  England's  over- 
whelming prosperity,  to  be  pointed 
at  as  the  Poland  of  the  west,  the 
standing  disgrace  of  British  Grovem- 
ment  ?     We  would  appeal,  not  to 
the   fears   of  EngHshmen,   though 
seventy  years  ago  a  mere  accident 
prevented  Ireland  from  becoming 
the   appanage  of  the  French  Re- 
public ; — ^though    fifty    years    ago 
Napoleon's  legions  would  have  been 
hailed  in  Ireland  as  deliverers,  had 
Villeneuve  been  equal  to  his  mis- 
sion;— though    at    this    moment, 
when  British  statesmen  are  involved 
in  controversy  with  America,  the 
thought  of  Ireland  must  affect  their 
counsels.    We  appeal  to  their  sense 
of  their  country's  destiny,  and  ask. 
Is  history  to  record  hereafter  that 
after  many  centuries  of  rule  Eng- 
land could  not  win  the  allegiance  of 
an  island  which   is   the  necessary 
complement    of    herself,   and   that 
Ireland  was   always   her  reproach 
and   dishonour  ?      The    policy  we 
have  endeavoured  to  advocate  would 
prevent  such  an  unhappy  consmnma- 
tion ;  would  gradually  cause  the  ills 
of  Ireland  to  diminish  at  least,  if. 
not  to  disappear  ;  would  ultimately 
reconcile  the  Irish  race  to  their  na- 
tural brethren  the  English  people. 
That  policy,  or  a  policy  of  the  kind, 
may  be  opposed  to  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  may  have  to  await  for 
its  accomplishment  the  tardy  ripen- 
ing of  pubHc  opinion,  and  the  tedi- 
ous action  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  founded  in  reason, 
in  truth,  and  in  justice,  and  we  do 
not  fear  for  its  ultimate  triumph. 
The  great  party  which,  after  many 
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struggles,  established  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  and  developed  her 
liberties  and  resources,  which  still 
owes  to  Ireland  a  debt,  thpugh  for 
three  generations  it  has  tried  to 
redeem  it,  and  which,  however  the 
present  political  crisis  may  termi- 
nate, must  substantially  continue  to 
direct  the  counsels  of  the  empire, 
should,  casting  minor  differences 
aside,  unite  cordially  upon  this 
subject,  and  make  the  happy  settle- 
ment of  Ireland  not  the  least  of  its 


historical  glories.  To  judge  from 
the  noble  and  generous  language 
which  he  has  always  employed  as 
regards  Ireland,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  real  leader  of  that  party 
will  make  the  attempt.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  be  successM,  he 
will  have  deserved  a  fame  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  Liberator 
of  Europe  from  the  sword  of 
France,  and  of  the  Emancipator  of 
British  conmierce. 
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SCIENCE. 

A  Lectuke  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Bt  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley. 


I  SAID,  that  Superstition  wa^  the 
child  of  Fear,  and  Fear  the  child 
of  Ignorance ;  and  you  might  expect 
me  to  say  antithetically,  that  Science 
was  the  child  of  Courage,  and  Cou- 
rage the  child  of  Knowledge. 

Bat  these  genealogies — like  most 
metaphors — do  not  fit  exactly,  as 
jou  may  see  for  yourselves. 

If  fear  be  the  child  of  ignorance, 
isrnorance  is  also  the  child  of  fear ; 
the  two  react  on,  and  produce  each 
other.  The  more  men  dread  Nature, 
the  less  they  wish  to  know  about 
her.  Why  pry  into  her  awful 
secrets  ?  It  is  dangerous — perhaps 
impious.  She  says  to  them,  as  in 
the  Egyptian  temple  of  old — *  I  am 
Lsis,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  yet 
hath  lifted.'  And  why  should  they 
try  or  wish  to  lift  it  ?  If  she  will 
Jeare  them  in  peace,  they  will  leave 
her  in  peace.  It  is  enough  that  she 
does  not  destroy  them.  So  as 
ignorance  bred  fear,  fear  breeds 
fresh  and  willing  ignorance. 

And  courage?  We  may  say — 
and  truly — ^that  courage  is  the  child 
of  knowledge.  But  we  may  say  as 
trnly,  that  knowledge  is  the  child 
of  courage.  Those  Egyptian  priests 
in  the  temple  of  lsis  would  have 
told  you  that  knowledge  was  the 
child  of  mystery,  of  special  illumi- 
nation, of  reverence,  and  what  not ; 
hiding  under  grand  words  their 
purpose  of  keeping  the  masses 
i^orant,  that  they  might  be  their 
slaves.  Reverence?  I  will  yield 
to  none  in  reverence  for  reverence. 
I  will  all  but  agree  with  the  wise 
man  who  said  that  reverence  is  the 
root  of  all  virtues.  But  which  child 
reverences  his  father  most?  He 
who  comes  joyftilly  and  trustfully 
to  meet  him,  that  he  may  learn  his 
father's  mind,  and  do  his  will :  or 
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he  who  at  his  father's  coming  runs 
away  and  hides,  lest  he  should  be 
beaten  for  he  knows  not  what? 
There  is  a  scientific  reverence— a 
reverence  of  courage — ^which  is 
surely  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
reverence.  That,  namely,  which  so 
reveres  every  fact,  that  it  dare  not 
overlook  or  falsify  it,  seem  it  never  so 
minute ;  which  feels  that  because  it 
is  a  fact,  it  cannot  be  minute,  cannot 
be  unimportant ;  that  it  must  be  a 
fact  of  God  ;  a  message  from  God ;  a 
voice  of  God,  as  Bacon  has  it,  re- 
vealed in  things :  and  which  there- 
fore, just  because  it  stands  in  solemn 
awe  of  such  paltry  facts  as  the 
scolopax  feather  in  a  snipe's  pinion, 
or  the  jagged  leaves  winch  appear 
capriciously  in  certain  honeysuckles, 
believes  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
some  deep  and  wide  secret  under- 
lying them,  which  is  worth  years  of 
thought  to  solve.  That  is  reve- 
rence. A  reverence  which  is  grow- 
ing, thank  God,  more  and  more 
common  ;  which  will  produce,  as 
it  grows  more  conmion  still,  fruit 
which  generations  yet  unborn  shall 
bless. 

But  as  for  that  other  reverence, 
which  shuts  its  eyes  and  ears  in 
pious  awe — ^what  is  it  but  cowardice 
decked  out  in  state  robes,  putting 
on  the  sacred  Urim  and  Thununim, 
not  that  men  may  ask  counsel  of 
the  Deity,  but  that  they  may  not  ? 
What  is  it  but  cowardice ;  very  piti- 
able when  unmasked  :  and  what  is 
its  child  but  ignorance  as  pitiable, 
which  would  be  ludicrous  were 
it  not  so  injurious  ?  If  a  man 
comes  up  to  nature  as  to  a 
parrot  or  a  monkey,  with  this 
prevailing  thought  in  his  head. 
Will  it  bite  me  ?  will  he  not  be 
pretty  certain  to  make  up  his  mind 
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that  it  may  bite  him,  and  had 
therefore  best  be  left  alone  ?  It  is 
only  the  man  of  courage-^few  and 
far  between — ^who  will  stajid  the 
chance  of  a  first  bite,  in  the  hope  of 
teaching  the  parrot  to  talk  or  the 
monkey  to  fire  off  a  gun.  And  it 
is  only  the  man  of  courage — few 
and  far  between — ^who  will  stand 
the  chance  of  a  first  bite  from 
nature,  which  may  kill  him  for 
aught  he  knows  (for  her  teeth, 
though  clumsy,  are  very  strong),  in 
order  that  he  may  tame  her  and 
break  her  in  to  his  use  by  the  very 
same  method  by  which  that  admi- 
rable inductive  philosopher,  Mr. 
Rarey,  breaks  in  his  horses.  First, 
by  not  being  afi^id  of  them  ;  and 
next,  by  trying  to  find  out  what 
they  are  thinking  of.  But  after 
all,  as  with  animals  so  with  nature ; 
cowardice  is  dangerous.  The  surest 
method  of  getting  bitten  by  an 
animal  is  to  be  afraid  of  it ;  and  the 
surest  method  of  being  injured  by 
nature  is  to  be  afraid  of  her.  Only 
as  far  as  we  understand  nature  are 
we  safe  from  her ;  and  those  who 
in  any  age  counsel  mankind  not  to 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  universe, 
counsel  them  not  to  provide  for 
their  own  life  and  well-being,  or  for 
their  children  after  them. 

But  how  few  there  have  been  in 
any  age  who  have  not  been  afraid  of 
nature.  How  few  who  have  set 
themselves,  like  Barey,  to  tame  her 
by  finding  out  what  she  is  thinking 
of.'  The  mass  are  glad  to  have  the 
results  of  science,  as  they  are  to  buy 
Mr.  Rarey's  horses  after  they  are 
tamed:  but,  for  want  of  courage 
or  of  wit,  they  had  rather  leave  the 
taming  process  to  some  one  else. 
And  therefore  we  may  say  that  what 
knowledge  of  nature  we  have  (and 
we  have  veiy  little)  we  owe  to 
the  courage  of  those  men  (and  they 
have  been  very  few)  who  have  been 
inspired  to  face  nature  boldly ;  and 
say — or,  what  is  better,  act  as  if  they 
were  saying — '  I  find  something  in 
me  which  I  do  not  find  in  you ;  which 


gives  me  the  hope  that  I  can  grow 
to  understand  you,  though  you  may 
not  understand  me ;  that  I  may 
become  your  master,  and  not  as 
now,  you  mine.  And  if  not,  I  will 
know,  or  die  in  the  search.' 

It  is  to  those  men,  the  few  and 
far  between,  in  a  very  few  ages  and 
very  few  countries,  who  have  thus 
risen  in  rebellion  against  Nature, 
and  looked  her  in  the  face  with  an 
unquailing  glance,  that  we  owe 
what  we  call  Physical  Science. 

There  have  been  four  races — or 
rather  a  very  few  men  pf  each  of 
four  races — ^who  have  faced  nature 
after  this  gallant  wise. 

First,  the  old  Jews.  I  speak  of 
them,  be  it  remembered,  exclu- 
sively from  an  historical  and  not  a 
religious  point  of  view. 

These  people,  at  a  very  remote 
epoch,  emerged  from  a  country 
highly  civilised,  but  sunk  in  the 
superstitions  of  nature  -  worship. 
They  invaded  and  mingled  with 
tribes  whose  superstitions  were 
even  more  debased,  silly  and  foul 
than  those  of  the  Egyptians  from 
whom  they  escaped.  Their  own 
masses  were  for  centuries  given 
up  to  nature-worship.  Now  among 
those  Jews  arose  men — a  very  few 
— sages — ^prophets — call  them  what 
you  will,  the  men  were  inspired 
heroes  and  philosophers — ^who  as- 
sumed toward  nature  an  attitude 
utterly  different  from  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen  and  the  rest  of  the 
then  world  ;  who  denounced  super- 
stition and  the  dread  of  nature  as 
the  parent  of  all  manner  of  vice  and 
misery;  who  for  themselves  said 
boldly  that  they  discerned  in  the 
universe  an  order,  a  unity,  a  per- 
manence of  law,  which  gave  them 
courage  instead  of  fear.  They  found 
delight  and  not  dread  in  the  thought 
that  the  universe  obeyed  a  law 
which  could  not  be  broken;  that 
all  things  continued  to  that  day 
according  to  a  certain  ordinance. 
They  took  a  view  of  nature  totally 
new  in  that  age ;  healthy,  human, 
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cheerfal,  loying,  tmstfal,  and  yet 
reverent — identical  with  that  wluch 
happily  is  beginning  to  prevail  in 
our  own  day.  They  defied  those 
very  volcanic  and  meteoric  pheno- 
mena of  their  land,  to  which  their 
countrymen  were  slaying  their 
own  children  in  the  clefbs  of  the 
rocks,  and  (like  Theophrastus' 
snperstitions  man)  pouring  their, 
dnnk-offerings  on  the  smooth  stones 
of  the  valley;  and  declared  that 
for  their  part  they  would  not  fear, 
though  the  earth  was  moved,  and 
though  the  hills  were  carried  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea;  though  the 
waters  raged  and  swelled,  and  the 
iQountains  shook  at  the  tempest. 

The  fact  is  indisputable.  And 
TOD  most  pardon  me  if  I  express 
Dij  belief  that  these  men,  if  they 
had  felt  it  their  business  to  found  a 
K'hool  of  inductive  physical  science, 
would,  owing  to  that  temper  of 
mind,  have  achieved  a  very  signal 
success.  I  ground  that  opinion  on 
the  remarkable,  but  equally  indis- 
putable &ct,  that  no  nation  has  ever 
succeeded  in  perpetuating  a  school 
of  inductive  physical  science,  save 
those  whose  minds  have  been  satu- 
rated with  this  same  view  of  nature, 
which  they  have  (as  an  historic  fact) 
slowly  but  thoroughly  learnt  from 
the  writings  of  these  Jevrish  sages. 

Such  is  the  fact.  The  founders 
of  inductive  physical  science  were 
uot  the  Jews:  but  first  the  Chal- 
dsans,  next  the  Greeks,  next  their 
pupils  the  Romans — or  rather  a  few 
^es  among  each  race.  But  what 
success  had  they?  The  Chaldflean 
astronomers  made  a  few  discoveries 
concerning  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  which  (rudimentary  as 
they  were)  prove  them  to  have 
been  men  of  rare  intellect — for  a 
^reat  and  a  patient  genius  must  he 
We  been,  who  first  distinguished 
the  planets  from  the  fixed  stars,  or 
worked  out  the  earliest  astrono- 
uucal  calculation.  But  they  seem  to 
We  been  crushed,  as  it  were,  by 
their  own  discoreries.  They  stopped 


short.  They  gave  way  again  to  the 
primaeval  fear  of  nature.  They 
sank  into  planet- worship.  They  • 
invented  (it  would  seem)  that  fan- 
tastic pseudoscience  of  astrology, 
which  lay  for  ages  after  as  an  in- 
cubus on  the  human  intellect  and 
conscience.  They  became  the  ma- 
gicians and  quacks  of  the  old  world; 
and  mankind  owed  them  thence- 
forth nothing  but  evil.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  agiain,  those 
sages  who  dared  face  nature  like  rea- 
sonable men,  were  accused  by  the 
superstitious  mob  as  irreverent,  im- 
pious, atheists.  The  wisest  of  them 
all,  Socrates,  was  actually  put  to 
death  on  that  charge ;  and  finally, 
they  failed.  School  after  school,  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  struggled  to  dis- 
cover, and  to  get  a  hearing  for, 
some  theory  of  the  universe  which 
was  founded  on  something  like  ex- 
perience, reason,  common  sense. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  prosecute 
their  attempt.  The  mud-ocean  of 
ignorance  and  fear  of  nature  in 
which  they  struggled  so  manftiUy 
were  too  strong  for  them ;  the 
mud-waves  closed  over  their  heads 
finally,  as  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
expired;  and  the  last  effort  of 
GrsDco-Roman  thought  to  explain 
the  universe  was  Neoplatonism — 
the  muddiest  of  the  mud — an 
attempt  to  apologise  for,  and  or- 
ganise into  a  system,  all  the  nature- 
dreading  superstitions  of  the  Roman 
world.  Porphyry,  Plotinus,  Pro- 
clus,  poor  Hypatia  herself,  and  all 
her  school — ^they  may  have  had 
themselves  no  bodily  fear  of  nature  ; 
for  they  •  were  noble  souls.  Yet 
they  spent  their  time  in  justifying 
those  who  had  ;  in  apologising  for 
the  superstitions  of  the  very  mob 
which  they  despised — as  (it  some- 
times seems  to  me)  some  folk  in 
these  days  are  like  to  end  in  doing ; 
begging  that  the  masses  may  be 
allowed  to  believe  in  anything, 
however  false,  lest  they  should 
believe' in  nothing  at  all:  as  if 
believing  in  lies  could  do  anything 
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but  harm  to  any  human  being. 
And  so  died  the  science  of  the  old 
world,  in  a  true  second  childhood, 
just  where  it  began. 

The  Jewish  sages,  I  hold,  taught 
that  science  was  probable;  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  proved  that  it 
was  possible.  It  remained  for  our 
race,  under  the  teaching  of  both, 
to  bring  science  into  act  and  fact. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  give 
them  this  power.  They  were  a 
personally  courageous  race.  This 
earth  has  yet  seen  no  braver  men 
than  the  forefathers  of  Christian 
Europe,  whether  Scandinavian  or 
Teuton,  Angle  or  Frank.  They 
were  a  practical  hard-headed  race, 
with  a  strong  appreciation  of  facts, 
and  a  strong  determination  to  act 
on  them.  Their  laws,  their  society, 
their  commerce,  their  colonisation, 
their  migrations  by  land  and  sea, 
proved  that  they  were  such.  They 
were  favoured,  moreover,  by  cir- 
cumstances, or  (as  I  should  rather 
put  it)  by  that  divine  Providence 
which  determined  their  times,  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation. 
•They  came  in  as  the  heritors  of 
the  decaying  civilisation  of  Greece 
-and  Bome ;  they  colonised  .ter- 
ritories which  gave  to  man  special 
fair  play — ^but  no  more — in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  the  battle 
with  the  powers  of  nature ;  tole- 
rably fertile,  tolerably  temperate; 
with  boundless  means  of  water 
•communication;  freer  than  most 
parts  of  the  world  from  those 
terrible  natural  phsBuomena,  like 
the  earthquake  and  the  hurricane, 
before  which  man  lies  helpless  and 
astounded,  a  child  beneath  the 
foot  of  a  giant.  Nature  was  to 
them  not  so  inhospitable  as  to 
starve  their  brains  and  limbs,  as  she 
has  done  for  the  Esquimaux  or  Fue- 
^ian;  andnotsobounti^astocrush 
uiem  by  her  very  luxuriance,  as 
she  has  crushed  the  savages  of  the 
tropics.  They  saw  enough  of  her 
strength  to  respect  her :  not  enough 
to  cower  before  her ;  and  they  and 


she  have  fought  it  out;  and  it 
seems  to  me,  standing  either  on  Lon- 
don Bridge  or  on  a  Holland  fen- 
dyke,  that  they  are  winning  at  last. 
But  they  had  a  sore  battle:  a 
battle  against  their  own  fear  of  the 
unseen.  They  brought  with  them, 
out  of  the  heart  of  Asia,  dark  and 
sad  nature-superstitions,  some  of 
which  linger  among  our  peasantry 
till  this  day,  of  elves,  trolls,  nixes, 
and  what  not.  Their  Thor  and 
Odin  were  at  first,  probably,  only 
the  thunder  and  the  wind:  but 
they  had  to  be  appeased  in  the 
dark  marches  of  the  forest,  where 
hung  rotting  on  the  sacred  oaks, 
amid  carcases  of  goat  and  horse, 
the  carcases  of  human  victims.  No 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  early 
legends  and  ballads  of  our  race, 
but  must  perceive  throughout  them 
all  the  prevailing  tone  of  fear  and 
sadness.  And  to  their  own  super- 
stitions they  added  those  of  the 
Bome  which  they  conquered.  They 
dreaded  the  Roman  she-poiscners 
and  witches,  who,  like  Horace's 
Canidia,  still  performed  horrid  rites 
in  graveyards  and  dark  places  of  the 
earth.  They  dreaded  as  magical  the 
delicate  images  engraved  on  old 
Grreek  gems.  They  dreaded  the  ver}' 
Roman  cities  they  had  destroyed. 
They  were  the  work  of  enchanters. 
Like  the  ruins  of  St.  Albans  here 
in  England,  they  were  all  full  of 
devils,  guarding  the  treasures  which 
the  Romans  had  hidden.  The  Csesars 
became  to  them  magical  man-gods. 
The  poet  Virgil  became  the  prince 
of  necromancers.  If  the  secrets  of 
nature  were  to  be  known,  they 
were  to  be  known  by  unlawful 
means,  by  prjdng  into  the  myste- 
ries ^of  the  old  heathen  magicians, 
or  of  the  Mohammedan  doctors  of 
Cordova  and  Seville;  and  those 
who  dared  to  do  so  were  respected 
and  feared,  and  often  came  to  evil 
ends.  It  needed  moral  courage, 
then,  to  face  and  interpret  fact. 
Such  brave  men  as  Pope  Gerbert, 
Roger  Bacon,  Galileo,  even  Kepler, 
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did  not  lead  happy  lives  ;  some  of 
them  foond  themselves  in  prison. 
All  the  mediaeval  sages — even 
Albertas  Magnus — ^were  stigmatised 
as  magicians.  One  wonders  that 
more  of  them  did  not  imitate  poor 
Paracelsus,  who,  unable  to  get  a 
hearing  for  his  coarse  common  sense, 
took — vain  and  sensual — to  eating 
the  opium  which  he  himself  had  dis- 
covered and  vaunted  as  a  priceless 
hoon  to  men ;  and  died  as  the  fool 
dieth,  in  spite  of  aU  his  wisdom. 
For  the  'Romani  nominis  umbra,' 
the  shadow  of  the  mighty  races 
whom  they  had  conquered,  lay 
heavy  on  our  forefathers  for  centu- 
ries. And  their  dread  of  the  great 
heathens  was  really  a  dread  of 
Bature,  and  of  the  powers  thereof. 
For  when  the  authority  of  great 
names  has  reigned  unquestioned 
for  many  centuries,  those  names 
become,  to  the  human  ndnd,  inte- 
gral and  necessary  parts  of  na- 
ture herself.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
absorbed  into  her ;  they  become 
her  laws,  her  canons,  her  demiurges 
and  guardian  spirits;  their  words 
liecome  regarded  as  actual  facts — ^in 
one  word,  they  become  a  supersti- 
tion, and  are  feared  as  parts  of  the 
vast  unknown ;  and  to  deny  what  they 
have  said  is,  in  the  minds  of  the 
many,  not  merely  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  reverent  wisdom,  but  to  fly  in 
the  &ce  of  &cts.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  middle  age,  for  instance, 
it  was  impossible  for  an  educated 
man  to  think  of  nature  herself, 
▼ithout  thinking  first  of  what 
Aristotle  had  said  of  her.  Aristotle's 
dicta  were  nature;  and  when  Bene- 
detti,  at  Venice,  opposed  in  1585 
Aristotle's  opinions  on  violent  and 
natural  motion,  there  were  hun- 
dreds, perhaps,  in  the  universities 
of  Europe — ^there  certainly  were 
in  the  days  of  the  immortal  Epis^ 
U^  ObKurorum  Vlrorwnv — ^who  were 
ready,  in  spite  of  all  Benedetti's 
professed  reverence  for  Aristotle, 
to  accuse  him  of  outraging  not  only 
the  father  of  philosophy,  but  nature 


herself  and  her  palpable  and  noto- 
rious facts.  For  the  restoration 
of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century 
had  not  at  first  mended  matters,  so 
strong  was  the  dread  of  nature  in 
the  minds  of  the  masses.  The 
minds  of  men  had  sported  forth,  not 
toward  any  sound  investigation  of 
facts,  but  toward  an  eclectic  re- 
suscitation of  Neoplatonism,  which 
endured,  not  without  a  certain 
beauty  and  use — as  let  Spenser's 
Faery  Queen  bear  witness — ^till  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Afber  that  time  a  rapid  change 
began.  It  is.  marked  by — it  has 
been  notably  assisted  by  —  the 
foundation  of  our  own  Royal 
Society.  Its  causes  I  will  not 
enter  into  ;  they  are  so  inextricably 
mixed,  I  hold,  with  theological 
questions,  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.  I  will  only  point  out 
to  you  these  facts  :  that,  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  noblest  heads — the  noblest 
hearts,  too — of  Europe,  concentrated 
themselves  more  and  more  on  the 
brave  and  patient  investigation  of 
physical  facts,  as  the  source  of 
priceless  ftiture  blessings  to  man- 
kind ;  that  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of 
late  to  depreciate,  did  more  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  in  every  con- 
ceivable direction,  than  the  whole 
fifteen  centuries  before  it;  that  it 
did  this  good  work  by  boldly  ob- 
serving and  analysing  facts ;  that 
this  boldness  toward  facts  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  Europe 
became  indoctrinated  with  the  Jew- 
ish literaure;  and  that,  notably, 
such  men  as  Kepler,  Newton,  Berke- 
ley, Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Descartes, 
in  whatsoever  else  they  differed, 
agreed  in  this,  that  their  attitude 
toward  nature  was  derived  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Jewish  sages. 
I  beHeve'that  we  are  not  yet  folly 
aware,  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
Jewish  mind,  in  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation   of  the  human    intellect. 
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The  connection  may  not,  of  course, 
be  one  of  cause  and  effect ;  it  may  be 
a  mere  coincidence.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  cause ;  one  of  course  of  very 
many  causes,  but  still,  an  integnd 
cause.  At  least  the  coincidence  is 
too  remarkable  a  fact,  not  to  be 
worthy  of  iavestigation. 

I  said,  just  now-*-The  emancipa- 
tion of  the  human  intellect.  I  did 
not  say — Of  science,  or  of  the  scien- 
tific intellect ;  and  for  this  reason : 

That  the  emancipation  of  science 
is  the  emancipation  of  the  conmion 
mind  of  all  men.  That  all  men  can 
partake  of  the  gains  of  free  scientific 
thought,  not  merely  by  enjoying 
its  physical  results,  but  by  becom- 
ing more  scientific  men  themselves. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  though  I 
began  my  first  lecture  by  defining 
superstition,  I  did  not  begin  my 
second  by  defining  its  antagonist, 
science.  For  the  word  science  de- 
fines itself.  It  means  simply  know- 
ledge ;  that  is,  of  course,  right 
knowledge,  or  such  an  approxima- 
tion as  can  be  obtained ;  knowledge 
of  any  natural  object,  its  classifi- 
cation, its  causes,  its  efiects ;  or  in 
plain  English,  what  it  is,  how  it 
came  where  it  is,  and  what  can  be 
done  with  it. 

And  scientific  method,  likewise, 
needs  no  definition ;  for  it  is  simply 
the  exercise  of  common  sense.  It 
is  not  a  peculiar,  unique,  profes- 
sional, or  mysterious  process  of  the 
understanding :  but  the  same  which 
all  men  employ,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  in  forming  correct  con- 
clusions. 

Every  one  who  knows  the  philo- 
sophic writings  of  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  will  be  familiar  with  this 
opinion.  But  to  those  who  have 
no  leisure  to  study  him,  I  should 
recommend  the  reading  of  Professor 
Huxley's  third  lecture  on  the  origin 
of  species. 

In  that  he  shows,  with  great 
logical  skill,  as  well  as  with  some 
humour,  how  the  man  who,  on 
rising  in  the  moming,  finds  the 


parlour  window  open,  the  spoons 
and  teapot  gone,  the  miark  of  a 
dirty  hand  on  the  window-sill,  and 
that  of  a  hob-nailed  boot  outside, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  one  has  broken  open  the  win- 
dow and  stolen  the  plate,  arrives 
at  that  hypothesis  (for  it  is  nothing 
more)  by  a  long  and  complex  train 
of  inductions  and  deductions,  of 
just  the  same  kind  as  those  which, 
according  to  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy, are  to  be  used  for  investigat- 
ing ^e  deepest  secrets  of  nature. 

This  is  true,  even  of  those  sciences 
which  involve  long  mathematical 
calculations.  In  £Eict,  the  stating 
of  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  the 
most  important  element  in  the  cal- 
culation ;  and  that  is  so  thoroughly 
a  labour  of  common  sense  that  an 
utterly  uneducated  man  may,  and 
often  does,  state  an  abstruse  pro- 
blem clearly  and  correctly ;  seeing 
what  ought  to  be  proved,  and  per- 
haps how  to  prove  it,  though  he 
may  be  unable  to  work  the  pro- 
blem out,  for  want  of  mathematical 
knowledge. 

But  ^at  uGiathematical  know- 
ledge is  not — as  all  Cambridge 
men  are  surely  aware — the  result 
of  any  special  gift.  It  is  merely 
the  development  of  those  concep- 
tions of  form  and  number  which 
every  human  being  possesses  ;  and 
any  person  of  average  ^intellect  can 
make  himself  a  fair  mathematician 
if  he  will  only  pay  continuous  at- 
tention— ^in  plain  English,  think 
enough  about  the  subject. 

There  are  sciences,  again,  which 
do  not  involve  mathematical  calcu- 
lation; for  instance,  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  which  are  just  now  passing 
from  their  old  stage  of  classificatory 
sciences  into  the  rank  of  organical 
ones.  These  are,  without  doubt,  al- 
together within  the  scope  of  the 
merest  common  sense.  Any  man 
or  woman  of  average  intellect,  if 
they  will  but  observe  and  think  for 
themselves,  freely,  boldly,  patiently, 
accurately,  may  judge   for  them- 
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selves  of  the  conclnsioxiB  of  these 
sciences,  may  add  to  these  con- 
clusions fresh  and  important  dis- 
coTeries ;  and  if  I  am  asked  for  a 
proof  of  what  I  assert,  I  point  (in 
i^ite  of  assertions  in  it  from  which 
I  differ)  to  Bain  and  Rivers,  written 
br  no  professed  scientific  man,  but 
by  a  colonel  in  the  Ghiards,  known 
to  fame  only  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  horsemen  in  the  world. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by 
an  example.  A  man — ^I  do  not  say 
a  geolc^ist,  but  simply  a  man, 
aqnire,  or  ploughman — sees  a  small 
Tallcy,  say  one  of  the  side-glens 
wWch  open  into  the  larger  vaUeys 
in  the  Windsor  forest  district.  He 
^lies  to  ascertain  its  age. 

He  has,  at  first  sight,  a  very 
simple  mefisure — ^that  of  denuda- 
tion. He  sees  that  the  glen  is  now 
being  eaten  out  by  a  Httle  stream, 
the  product  of  innumerable  springs 
which  arise  along  its  sides,  and 
which  are  fed  entirely  by  the  rain 
on  the  moors  above.  He  finds,  on 
obeervation,  that  this  stream  brings 
down  some  ten  cubic  yards  of  sand 
and  gravel,  on  an  average,  every 
Tear.  The  actual  quantity  of  earth 
which  has  been  removed  to  make 
the  glen  may  be  several  million  cubic 
yards.  Here  is  an  easy  sum  in 
aiitiunetic.  At  the  rate  of  ten  cubic 
yardB  a  year,  the  stream  has  taken 
sereral  hundred  thousand  years  to 
make  the  glen. 

You  will  observe  that  this  result 
is  obtained  by  mere  common  sense. 
He  has  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
stream  originaUy  began  the  glen, 
because  he  finds  it  in  the  act  of  en- 
hu*ging  it ; — just  as  much  right  as 
he  has  to  assume,  if  he  finds  a  hole 
in  his  pocket,  and  his  last  coin  in 
the  act  of  falling  through  it,  that 
the  rest  of  bis  money  has  fallen 
through  the  same  hole.  It  is  a 
nifficient  cause,  and  the  simplest. 
A  number  of  observations  as  to  the 
present  rate  of  denudation,  and  a 
sum  which  any  railroad  contractor 
can  do  in  hia  head,  to  determine  the 


solid  contents  of  the  vaUey,  are  aU 
that  are  needed.  The  method  is 
that  of  science  ;  but  it  is  also  that 
of  simple  common  sense.  Tou  will 
remember,  therefore,  that  this  is  no 
mere  theory  or  hypothesis,  but  a 
pretty  fair  and  simple  conclusion 
from  palpable  facts  ;  that  the  proba- 
bility lies  with  the  belief  that  the 
glen  is  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  old ;  that  it  is  not  the  observer's 
business  to  prove  it  farther:  but 
other  persons'  to  disprove  it,  if  they 
can. 

But  does  the  matter  end  here? 
No.  And,  for  certain  reasons,  it 
is  good  that  it  should  not  end 
here. 

The  observer,  if  he  be  a  cautious 
man,  begins  to  see  if  he  can  dis- 
prove his  own  conclusion;  moreover, 
being  human,  he  is  probably  some- 
what awed,  if  not  appaUed[,  by  his 
own  conclusion.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  spent  in  making 
that  little  glen!  Common  sense 
would  say  that  the  longer  it  took 
to  make,  the  less  wonder  there 
was  in  its  being  made  at  last :  but 
the  instinctive  human  feeling  is 
the  opposite.  There  is  in  men — 
there  remains  in  them,  even  after 
they  are  civilised,  and  all  other 
forms  of  the  dread  of  nature 
have  died  out  in  them — a  dread  of 
size ;  of  vast  space ;  of  vast  time — 
that  latter,  mind,  being  always 
imagined  as  space,  as  we  confess 
when  we  speak  instinctively  of  a 
space  of  time.  They  will  not  un- 
derstand that  size  is  merely  a  rela- 
tive, not  an  absolute  term ;  that 
if  we  were  a  thousand  times  larger 
than  we  are,  the  universe  would  be 
a  thousand  times  smaller  than  it  is ; 
that  if  we  could  think  a  thousand 
times  faster  than  we  do,  time  would 
be  a  thousand  times  longer  than  it 
is ;  that  there  is  One  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being, 
to  whom  one  day  is '  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day.  I  believe  this  dread  of  size  to  be 
merely,  like  all  other  superstitions, 
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a  resnlt  of  bodily  fear,  a  development 
of  the  instmct  whicli  makes  a  little 
dog  run  away  from  a  big  dog.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  every  observer  has  it ; 
his  own  conclusion  seems  to  him 
strange,  doubtful — he  will  recon- 
sider it. 

Moreover,  if  he  be  an  experienced 
man,  he  is  well  aware  that  first 
guesses,  first  hypotheses,  are  not 
always  the  right  ones ;  and  if  he 
be  a  modest  man,  he  will  consider 
the  fact  that  many  thousands  of 
thoughtM  men  in  all  ages,  and 
thousands  still,  would  say,  that 
the  glen  can  only  be  a  few  thou- 
sand, or  possibly  a  few  hundred 
years  old.  And  he  will  feel  bound 
to  consider  their  opinion ;  as  far 
as  it  is,  like  his  own,  drawn  from 
facts :  but  no  further. 

So  he  casts  about  for  all  other 
methods  by  which  the  glen  may 
have  been  produced,  to  see  if  any 
one  of  them  will  account  for  it  in  a 
shorter  time. 

1.  Was  it  made  by  an  earthquake? 
No;  for  the  strata  on  both  sides 
are  identical,  at  the  same  level,  and 
in  the  same  plane. 

2.  Or  by  a  mighty  current  ?  K 
so,  the  flood  must  have  run  in  at 
the  upper  end,  before  it  ran  out  at 
the  lower.  But  nothing  has  run 
in  at  the  upper  end.  All  round 
above  are  the  undisturbed  gravel 
beds  of  the  horizontal  moor,  with- 
out channel  or  depression. 

3 .  Or  by  water  draining  off  a  vast 
flat  as  it  was  upheaved  out  of  the 
sea?  That  is  a  likely  guess.  The 
valley  at  its  upper  end  spreads  out 
like  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  as  the 
gullies  in  tide-muds  do. 

But  that*  hypothesis  will  not 
stand.  There  is  no  vast  unbroken 
flat  behind  the  glen.  Right  and  left 
of  it  are  other  similar  glens,  parted 
fix)m  it  by  long  narrow  ridges;  these 
also  must  be  explained  on  the  same 
hypothesis:  but  they  cannot.  For 
there  could  not  have  been  surface 
drainage  to  make  them  all,  or  a  tenth 
of  them.   There  are  no  other  possible 


hypotheses;  and  so  he  must  fall 
back  on  the  original  theory — ^the 
rain,  the  springs,  the  brook ;  they 
have  done  it  all,  even  as  they  are 
doing  it  this  day. 

But  is  not  that  still  a  hasiy  as- 
sumption ?  May  not  their  denuding 
power  have  been  far  greater  in  old 
times  than  now  ? 

Why  should  it  ?  Because  there 
was  more  rain  then  than  now'? 
That  he  must  put  out  of  court: 
there  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatsoever. 

Because  the  land  was  more  friable 
originally  ?  Well,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  that.  The  expe- 
rience of  every  countryman  tells 
him  that  bare  or  fallow  land  is  more 
easily  washed  away  than  land  under 
vegetation.  And  no  doubt,  when 
these  gravels  and  sands  rose  from  the 
sea,  they  were  barren  for  hundreds 
of  years.  He  has  some  measure  of 
the  time  required,  because  he  can 
tell  roughly,  how  long  it  takes  for 
sands  and  shingles  left  by  the  sea 
to  become  covered  with  vegetation. 
But  he  must  allow  that  the  friability 
of  the  land  must  have  been  origi- 
nally much  greater  than  now,  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

But  again,  does  that  fact  really 
cut  off  any  great  space  of  time 
from  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years?  For  when  the  land  first 
rose  from  the  sea,  that  glen  was 
not  there.  Some  slight  bay  or 
bend  in  the  shore  determined  its 
site.  That  stream  was  not  there. 
It  was  split  up  into  a  million  little 
springs,  oozing  side  by  side  from  the 
shore,  and  having  each  a  very  minute 
denuding  power,  which  kept  con- 
tinually increasing  by  combination 
as  the  glen  ate  its  way  inwards,  and 
the  rainfall  drained  by  all  these 
little  springs,  was  collected  into 
the  one  cen^l  stream.  So  that 
when  the  ground  being  bare  was 
most  liable  to  be  denuded,  the 
water  was  least  able  to  do  it ;  and  as 
the  denuding  power  of  the  water  in- 
creased, the  land, ,  being  covered 
with  vegetation,  became  more  and 
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more  able  to  resist  it.  All  this  he 
has  seen,  going  on  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  similar  gullies  worn  in 
the  soft  strata  of  the  South  Hamp- 
ehire  coast;  especiallj  round  Bourne- 
month. 

So  the  two  disturbing  elements 
in  the  calculation  may  be  fairly- 
set  off  against  each  other,  as 
making  a  difference  of  only  a  few 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  either  way ;  and  the  age  of  the 
glen  may  fairly  be,  if  not  a  million 
years,  yet  such  a  length  of  years  as 
mankind  still  speak  of  with  bated 
hreath,  as  if  forsooth  it  would  do 
them  some  harm. 

I  tmst  that  every  scientific  man 
m  this  room  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  imaginary  squire  or  ploughman 
would  have  been  conducting  his  in- 
vestigation  strictly  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
You  will  remark,  meanwhile,  that 
he  has  not  used  a  single  scientific 
term,  or  referred  to  a  single  scientific 
investigation;  and  has  observed 
nothing  and  thought  nothing  which 
might  not  have  been  observed  and 
thought  hj  any  one  who  chose  to 
use  his  conmion  sense,  and  not  to 
he  afraid. 

But  because  he  has  come  round, 
after  all  this  further  investigation, 
to  something  very  like  his  first 
conclusion,  was  all  that  further  in- 
vestigation useless?  No — ^a  thou- 
sand times,  no.  It  is  this  very- 
verification  of  hypotheses  which 
makes  the  sound  ones  safe,  and 
destroys  the  unsound.  It  is  this 
straggle  with  all  sorts  of  supersti- 
tions which  makes  science  strong 
and  sure,  irresistible,  winning  her 
ground  slowlj,  but  never  receding 
from  it.  It  is  this  buffeting  of  ad- 
versity which  compels  her  not  to 
rest  dangerously  upon  the  shallow 
^nd  of  first  guesses  and  single 
observaiionB ;  but  to  strike  her  roots 
down,  deep,  wide,  and  interlaced, 
into  the  solid  smund  of  actual 
facts. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  insist  on 


this  point.  For  there  have  been 
men  in  all  past  ages — I  do  not  say 
whether  there  are  any  such  now, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  will  be  hereafber — men  who 
have  tried  to  represent  scientific 
method  as  something  difficult,  mys- 
terious, peculiar,  unique,  not  to  be 
attained  by  the  unscientific  mass ; 
and  this  not  for  the  purpose  of 
exalting  science,  but  rather  of  dis- 
crediting her.  For  as  long  as  the 
masses,  educated  or  uneducated, 
are  ignorant  of  what  scientific 
method  is,  they  will  look  on  scien- 
tific men  (as  the  middle  age  looked 
on  necromancers)  as  a  privileged, 
but  awful  and  uncanny  caste,  pos- 
sessed of  mighty  secrets  ;  who  may 
do  them  great  good,  but  may  also 
do  them  great  harm. 

Which  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
masses  will  enable  these  persons  to 
instal  themselves  as  the  critics  of 
science,  though  not  scientific  men 
themselves ;  and  (as  Shakespeare 
has  it)  to  talk  of  Robin  Hood, 
though  they  never  shot  in  his  bow. 
Thus  they  become  mediators  to 
the  masses  between  the  scientifie 
and  the  unscientific  worlds.  They 
tell  them — You  are  not  to  trust  the 
conclusions  of  men  of  science  at  first 
hand.  You  are  not  fit  judges  of  their 
facts  or  of  their  methods.  It  is  we 
who  will,  by  a  cautious  eclecticism, 
choose  out  for  you  such  of  their 
conclusions  as  are  safe  for  you ;  and 
them  we  will  advise  you  to  believe. 
To  the  scientific  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  often  as  anything  is  dis- 
covered unpleasing  to  them,  they 
will  say,  imperiously  and  e  ca- 
iJiedrd — Your  new  theory  contradicts 
the  established  facts  of  science. 
For  they  will  know  well  that  what- 
ever the  men  of  science  think  of 
their  assertion,  the  masses  will 
beheve  it;  totally  unaware  that 
the  speakers  are  by  their  very 
terms  showing  their  ignorance  of 
science;  and  that  what  they  call 
established  facts  scientific  men  call 
merely     provisional      conclusions^ 
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which  they  would  throw  away  to- 
morrow without  a  pang  were  the 
known  facts  explained  better  by  a 
fresh  theory,  or  did  fresh  facts 
require  one. 

This  has  happened  too  often.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  superstition 
that  it  should  happen  again;  and 
the  best  way  to  prevent  it  surely  is 
to  tell  the  masses — Scientific  method 
is  no  peculiar  mystery,  requiring  a 
peculiar  initiation.  It  is  simply 
common  sense,  combined  with  un- 
common courage,  which  includes 
common  honesty  and' common  pa- 
tience ;  and  if  you  will  be  braye, 
honest,  patient,  and  rational,  you 
will  need  no  mystagogues  to  tell 
you  what  in  science  to  believe  and 
what  not  to  believe ;  for  you  will  be 
just  as  good  judges  of  scientific 
facts  and  theories  as  those  who 
assume  the  right  of  guiding  your 
convictions.  You  are  men  and 
women,  and  more  than  that  you 
need  not  be. 

And  let  me  say  that  the  man 
whose  writings  exemplify  most  tho- 
roughly what  I  am  going  to  say  is 
the  present  Lord  Rector  of  the  TJni- 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

As  far  as  I  know,  he  has  never 
written  on  any  scientific  subject. 
For  aught  I  am  aware  of,  he  may 
know  nothing  of  mathematics  or 
chemistry,  of  comparative  anatomy 
or  geology.  For  aught  I  am  aware 
of,  he  may  know  a  great  deal  about 
them  all,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  hold 
his  tongue,  and  give  the  world 
merely  the  results  in  the  form  of 
general  thought.  But  this  I  know, 
that  his  writings  are  instinct  with 
the  very  spirit  of  science ;  that  he 
has  taught  men,  more  than  any 
living  man,  the  meaning  and  end  of 
science;  that  he  has  taught  men 
moral  and  intellectual  courage ;  to 
face  facts  boldly,  while  they  confess 
the  divineness  of  facts;  not  to  be 
afraid  of  nature,  and  not  to  worship 
nature:  to  believe  that  man  can 
know  truth,  and  that  only  in  as 


far  as  he  knows  truth  can  he  live 
worthily  on  this  earth.  And  thus 
he  has  vindicated,  as  no  other  man  in 
our  days  has  done,  at  once  the  dignity 
of  nature  and  the  dignity  of  spirit. 
That  he  would  have  made  a  distin- 
guished scientific  man,  we  may  be  bs 
certain  from  his  writings  as  we 
may  be  certain,  when  we  see  a  fine 
old  horse  of  a  certain  stamp,  that 
he  would  have  made  a  first-class 
hunter,  though  he  has  been  unfor- 
tunately all  his  life  in  harness. 

And  did  I  try  to  train  a  young 
man  of  science  to  be  true,  devout, 
and  earnest,  accurate  and  daring,  I 
should  say — Read  what  you  will: 
but  at  least  read  Carlyle.  It  is  a 
small  matter  to  me  (and  I  doubt  not 
to  him)  whether  you  wiU  agree  with 
his  special  conclusions ;  but  his 
premises  and  his  method  are  irre- 
fragable ;  for  they  stand  on  the 
*voluntatem  Dei  in  rebus  revela- 
tam ' — on  fact  and  common  sense. 

And  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,  if  I 
am  correct  in  my  estimate  of  them, 
will  afibrd  a  very  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  think  that  the  scien- 
tific habit  of  mind  tends  to  irre- 
verence. 

Doubtless  this  accusation  will 
always  be  brought  against  science 
by  those  who  confound  reverence 
with  fear.  For  from  blind  fear  of 
the  unknown  Science  does  cer- 
tainly deliver  man.  She  does  by 
man  as  he  does  by  an  unbroken 
colt.  The  colt  sees  by  the  road 
side,  some  quite  new  object — ^a 
cast  away  boot^  an  old  kettle,  or 
what  not.  What  a  fearftil  monster ! 
What  unknown  terrific  powers  may 
it  not  possess !  And  the  colt  shies 
across  the  road,  runs  up  the 
bank,  rears  on  end ;  putting  itself 
thereby,  as  many  a  man  does,  in  real 
danger.  What  cure  is  there  ?  But 
one,  experience.  So  science  takes 
us,  as  we  should  take  the  colt,  gently 
by  the  halter ;  and  makes  us  simply 
smell  at  the  new  monster ;  till  a^r 
a  few  trembling  snifis,  we  discover, 
like  the  colt,  that  it  is  not  a  monster. 
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but  a  kettle.  Yet  I  think,  if  we  sum 
np  the  loss  and  gain,  we  shall  find 
the  colt's  character  has  gained, 
rather  than  lost,  by  being  thus  dis- 
abused. He  learns  to  substitute  a 
Teiy  rational  reverence  for  the  man 
who  is  breaking  him  in,  for  a  totally 
irrational  reverence  for  the  kettle ; 
and  becomes  thereby  a  much  wiser 
and  more  useful  member  of  society, 
as  does  the  man  when  disabused  of 
his  superstitions. 

From  which  follows  one  result. 
That  if  science  proposes — as  she 
does — ^to  make  men  brave,  wise, 
and  independent,  she  must  needs 
excite  unpleasant  feelings  in  all 
who  desire  to  keep  men  cowardly, 
ignorant,  and  slavish.  And  that 
too  mauy  such  persons  have  existed 
in  aJl  Ages  is  but  too  notorious. 
There  have  been  from  all  time, 
^tai,  <}uacks,  powwow  men, 
rain-makers,  and  necromancers  of 
various  sorts,  who  having  for  their 
own  purposes  set  forth  partial,  ill- 
grounded,  fantastic,  and  frightfril 
interpretations  of  nature,  have  no 
love  for  those  who  search  after  a 
trae,  exact,  brave,  and  hopeful  one. 
And  therefore  it  is  to  be  feared,  or 
hoped,  science  and  superstition  will 
to  the  world's  end  remain  irre- 
concilable and  internecine  foes. 

Conceive  the  feelings  of  an  old 
Lapland  witch,  who  has  had  for  the 
last  fifty  years  all  the  winds  in  a 
seal-skin  l»g,  and  has  been  selling 
&ir  breezes  to  northern  skippers 
at  so  much,  a  puff,  asserting  her 
powers  so  often,  poor  old 'soul,  that 
she  has  got  to  half  believe  them 
herself, — conceive,  I  say,  her  feel- 
ings at  seeing  her  customers  watch 
the  Admiralty  storm-signals,  and 
con  the  weather  reports  in  the 
Times.  Conceive  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Baker's  African  friend,  Katchiba 
the  rain-making  chief,  who  possessed 
a  whole  housefhll  of  thunder  and 
lightning — ^though  he  did  not,  he 
confessed,  keep  it  in  a  bottle  as 
they  do  in  England — if  Mr.  Baker 
had  had  the  means,  and  the  will, 


of  giving  to  Katchiba's  negroes  a 
course  of  lectures  on  electricity, 
with  appropriate  experiments,  a 
real  bottle  full  of  real  lightning 
among  the  foremost. 

It  is  clear  that  only  two  methods 
of  self-defence  would  have  been  open 
to  the  rainmaker ;  namely,  either  to 
kill  Mr.  Baker,  or  to  buy  his  real 
secret  of  bottling  the  lightning,  that 
he  might  use  it  for  his  own  ends.  The 
former  method  (that  of  killing  the 
man  of  science)  was  found  more  easy 
in  ancient  times ;  the  latter  in  these 
modem  ones.  And  there  have  been 
always  those  who,  too  good-natured 
to  kiU  the  scientific  man,  have  pa- 
tronised knowledge,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  use  which  may  be 
made  of  it ;  who  would  like  to  keep 
a  tame  man  of  science,  as  they  would 
a  tame  poet,  or  a  tame  parrot ;  who 
say — Let  us  have  science  by  all 
means,  but  not  too  much  of  it.  It  is 
a  dangerous  thing ;  to  be  doled  out  to 
the  world,like  medicine,  insmaU  and 
cautious  doses.  You,  the  scientific 
man,  will  of  course  freely  discover 
what  you  choose.  Only  don't  talk 
too  loudly  about  it:  leave  that  tons. 
We  understand  the  world,  and  are 
meant  to  guide  and  govern  it.  So 
discover  freely,  and  meanwhile  hand 
over  your  discoveries  to  us,  that 
we  may  instruct  and  edify  the 
populace  with  so  much  of  them  as 
we  think  safe,  while  we  keep  our 
position  thereby,  and  in  many  cases 
make  much  money  by  your  science. 
Do  that,  and  we  will  patronise 
you,  applaud  you,  ask  you  to  our 
houses,  and  you  shall  be  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare 
sumptuously  with  us  every  day. 
I  know  not  whether  these  latter  are 
not  the  worst  enemies  which  science 
has.  They  are  often  such  excellent, 
respectable,  orderly,  well-meaning 
persons.  They  desire  so  sincerely 
that  every  one  should  be  wise,  only 
not  too  wise.  They  are  so  utterly 
unaware  of  the  mischief  they  are 
doing.  They  would  recoil  with 
horror  if  they  were  told  they  were 
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SO  many  Iscariots,  betraying  Tmtli 
with  a  kiss. 

But  science,  as  yet,  has  withstood 
both  terrors  and  blandishments.  In 
old  times,  she  endnred  being  im- 
prisoned and  slain.  She  came  to 
life  again.  Perhaps  it  was  the  will 
of  Him  in  whom  aU  things  live  that 
she  should  live.  Perhaps  it  was 
His  spirit  which  gave  her  life. 

She  can  endnre,  too,  being  starved. 
Her  votaries  have  not  as  yet  cared 
mnch  for  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
sumptuous  fiire.  There  are  a  very  few 
among  them  who,  joining  brilliant 
talents  to  solid  learning,  have  risen 
to  deserved  popularity,  to  titles  and 
to  wealth.  But  even  their  labours, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  never  rewarded 
in  any  proportion  to  the  time  and 
the  intellect  spent  on  them,  or  to 
the  benefits  which  they  bring  to 
mankind  ;  while  the  great  majority, 
unpaid  and  unknown,  toil  on,  and 
have  to  find  in  science  her  own  re- 
ward. Better,  perhaps,  that  it  should 
be  so.  Better  for  science  that  she 
should  be  free,  in  holy  poverty,  to 
go  where  she  will  and  say  what  she 
knows,  than  that  she  should  be 
hired  out  at  so  much  a  year  to  say 
things  pleasing  to  the  many,  and  to 
those  who  guide  the  many.  And 
so,  I  verily  believe,  the  majority 
of  scientific  men  think.  There  are 
those  among  them  who  have  obeyed 
very  faithfully  St.  Paul's  precept, 
*No  man  that  warreth  entangleth 
himself  with  the  afiairs  of  this 
life.'  For  they  have  discovered 
that  they  are  engaged  in  a  war — a 
veritable  war  against  the  rulers  of 
darkness,  against  ignorance  and  its 
twin  children,  fear  and  cruelty.  Of 
that  war  they  see  neither  the  end 
nor  even  the  plan.  But  they  are 
ready  to  go  on ;  ready,  with  Socrates, 
*to  follow  reason  whithersoever  it 
leads ;'  and  content,  meanwhile,  like 
good  soldiers  in  a  campaign,  if  they 
can  keep  tolerably  in  line,  and  use 
their  weapons,  and  see  a  few  yards 
ahead  of  them  through  the  smoke 
and  the  woods.    They  will  come  out 


somewhere  at  last — ^they  know  not 
where  or  when ;  but  they  will  come 
out  at  last,  into  the  daylight  and  the 
openfield;  andbetoldthen — ^perhaps 
to  their  own  astonishment — as  many 
a  gaUant  soldier  has  been  told,  that 
by  simply  walking  straight  on,  and 
doing  the  duty  which  lay  nearest 
them,  they  have  helped  to  win  a 
great  battle,  and  slay  great  giants, 
earning  the  thanks  of  their  country 
and  of  mankind. 

And,  meanwhile,  if  they  get 
their  shilling  a  day  of  fighting- 
pay,  they  are  content.  I  had 
almost  said,  they  ought  to  be 
content.  For  science  is,  I  verily 
believe,  like  virtue,  its  own  exceed- 
ing great  reward.  I  can  conceive 
few  human  states  more  enviable 
than  that  of  the  man  to  whom, 
panting  in  the  foul  laboratory,  or 
watching  for  his  life  under  the  tropic 
forest,  Isis  shall  for  a  moment  lift 
her  sacred  veil,  and  show  him,  once 
and  for  ever,  the  thing  he  dreamed 
not  of — some  law,  or  even  mere 
hint  of  a  law,  explaining  one  fact ; 
but  explaining  with  it  a  thousand 
more,  connecting  them  all  with  each 
other  and  with  the  mighty  whole, 
till  order  and  meaning  shoots 
through  some  old  Chaos  of  scattered 
observations. 

Is  not  that «,  joy,  a  prize,  which 
wealth  cannot  give,  nor  poverty 
take  away  ?  What  it  may  lead  to, 
he  knows  not ;  of  what  use  it  may 
become,  he  knows  not.  But  this  he 
knows,  that  somewhere  it  must 
lead ;  of  some  use  it  will  be.  For 
it  is  a  truth ;  and  having  found 
a  truth,  he  has  exorcised  one 
more  of  the  ghosts  which  haunt 
humanity.  He  has  left  one  object 
less  for  man  to  fear;  one  object 
more  for  man  to  use.  Yes,  the 
scientific  man  may  have  this  com- 
fort— ^that  whatever  he  has  done, 
he  has  done  good ;  that  he  is  follow- 
ing a  noistress  who  has  never  yet 
conferred  aught  but  benefits  on  the 
human  race. 

What  physical   science  may  do 
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hereafter  I  know  not ;  but  as  yet 
she  has  done  this : 

She  has  enormouslj  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  human  race  ;  and  has. 
therefore  given  employment,  food, 
existence,  to  millions  who,  without 
science,  would  either  have  starved 
or  have  never  been  bom.  She  has 
shown  that  the  dictum  of  the  early 
political  economists,  that  popula- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  increase 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, is  no  law  of  humanity,  but 
merely  a  tendency  of  the  barbaric 
and  ignorant  man,  which  can  be 
counteracted  by  increasing  many  fold 
by  scientific  means  his  powers  of 
producing  food.  She  has  taught 
men,  during  the  last  few  yea'rs,  to 
foresee  and  elude  the  most  destruc- 
tive storms  :  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting,  and  many  reasons  for 
boping,  that  she  will  gradually  teach 
men  to  elude  other  terrific  forces  of 
nature,  too  powerfol,  and  too  seem- 
ingly capricious,  for  them  to  con- 
quer. She  has  discovered  innume- 
rable remedies  and  alleviations  for 
pains  and  disease.  She  has  thrown 
such  light  on  the  causes  of  epi- 
demics, that  we  are  able  to  say  now 
that  the  presence  of  cholera — and 
probably  of  all  zymotic  diseases — in 
anj  place  is  a  sin  and  a  shame,  for 
which  the  owners  and  authorities  of 
that  place  ought  to  be  punishable 
br  law,  as  destroyers  of  their  fellow 
men ;  while  for  the  weak,  for  those 
who,  in  the  barbarous  and  semi- 
barbarous  state  (and  out  of  that 
last  we  are  only  just  emerg- 
ing), how  much  has  she  done 
—an  earnest  of  much  more  which 
she  will  do?  She  has  delivered 
the  insane — I  may  say  by  the 
{scientific  insight  of  one  man, 
more  worthy  of  titles  and  pensions 
than  nine  tenths  of  those  who  earn 
them — I  mean  the  great  and  good 
Pinel — from  hopeless  misery  and 
torture  into  comparative  peace  and 
comfort,  and  at  least  the  possibility 
of  cure.  For  children,  she  has  done 
much,  or  rather  might  do,  would 


parents  read  and  perpend  such 
books  as  Andrew  Combe's  and  those 
of  other  writers  on  physical  educa- 
tion. We  should  not  then  see  the 
children,  even  of  the  rich,  done  to 
death  piecemeal  by  improper  food, 
improper  clothes,  neglect  of  venti- 
lation, and  the  commonest  measures 
for  preserving  health.  We  should 
not  see  their  intellects  stunted  by 
Procrustean  attempts  to  teach  them 
all  the  same  accomplishments,  to 
the  neglect,  most  often,  of  any 
sound  practical  training  of  their 
faculties.  We  should  not  see  slight 
indigestion,  or  temporary  rushes  of 
blood  to  the  head,  condemned  and 
punished  as  sins  and  crimes  against 
Him  who  took  up  little  children  in 
his  arms  and  blessed  them;  and 
parents  would  do  for  themselves 
what  a  wise  doctor  of  my  acquain- 
tance once  did,  when  finding  a  little 
girl  in  disgrace  and  crying  because 
she  was  'obstinate  and  would  not 
learn  her  lessons,'  he  went  into  the 
school-room  and  after  five  minutes' 
examination  declared  that  whoever 
made  her  learn  lessons  or  punished 
her  violently  for  the  next  month, 
would  be  simply  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. 

But  we  may  have  hope.  When 
we  compare  education  now  with 
what  it  was  even  forty  years  ago, 
much  more  with  the  stupid  brutality 
of  the  monastic  system,  we  may  hail 
for  children,  as  well  as  for  grown 
people,  the  advent  of  the  reign  of 
common  sense. 

And  for  woman. — ^What  might  I 
not  say  on  that  point  ?  But  most 
of  it  would  be  fitly  discussed 
only  among  physicians  and  biolo- 
gists :  here  I  will  say  only  this : 
Science  has  exterminated,  at  least 
among  civilised  nations,  witch- 
manias.  Women  are  no  longer 
tortured  or  burnt  alive  from  man's 
blind  fear  of  the  unknown.  If 
science  had  done  no  more  than 
that,  she  would  deserve  the  per- 
petual thanks  and  the  perpetual 
trust,  not  only  of  the  women  whom 
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she  has  preserved  from  agony,  but 
the  men  whom  she  has  preserved 
from  crime. 

These  benefits  have  abeady  ac- 
crued to  civilised  men,  becanse  they 
have  lately  allowed  a  very  few  of  their 
number  peaceably  to  imitate  Mr. 
Rarey,  and  find  out  what  nature — 
or  rather,  to  speak  at  once  reverently 
and  accurately,  He  who  made  na- 
ture— ^is  thinking  of;  and  obey 
the  '  voluntatem  Dei  in  rebus 
revelatam.*  This  science  has  done, 
while  yet  in  her  infancy.  What 
she  will  do  in  her  maturity,  who 
dare  predict?  At  least,  in  the 
face  of  such  facts  as  these,  those 
who  bid  us  fear,  or  restrain,  or 
mutilate  science,  bid  us  commit  an 
act  of  folly,  as  well  as  of  ingrati- 
tude, which  can  only  harm  our- 
selves. For  science  has  as  yet  done 
nothing  but  good.  Will  any  one 
tell  me  what  harm  it  has  ever  done? 
When  any   one  will    show  me   a 


single  result  of  science,  of  the  j 
knowledge  of  and  use  of  physical 
facts,  which  has  not  tended  directly 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  morsJ 
and  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical 
and  economic — ^then  I  shall  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  Solomon 
was  wrong  when  he  said  that  the 
one  thing  to  be  sought  after  on 
earth,  more  precious  than  all 
treasure,  she  who  has  length  of 
days  in  her  right  hand,  and  in 
her  left  hand  riches  and  honour, 
whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness and  all  her  paths  are  peace, 
who  is  a  tree  of  life  to  all  who  lay 
hold  on  her,  and  makes  happy  every 
one  who  retains  her,  is  (as  you 
will  see  if  you  will  yourselves  con- 
sult the  passage)  that  very  wisdom 
— by  which  God  has  founded  the 
earth  ;  and  that  very  understanding 
— by  which  He  has  established  the 
heavens. 
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THE  second  part  of  Ecce  Hmno 
is  called '  Cbrist's  Legislation,' 
and  is  larger  and  more  elaborate  than 
the  first  part,  which  we  examined 
last  month.  As  it  is  founded  upon 
the  theory  to  which  we  have  already 
stated  our  objections,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  discuss  it  throughout, 
but  its  general  purport  may  be 
shortly  stated  as  follows  : 

The  Christian  commonwealth  is 
based  upon  the  kindred  of  every 
ImiQan  being  to  every  other,  and  is 
absolutely  open  to  all  human  beings 
who  choose  to  become  members  of 
it.  In  ordinary  states  there  arises 
oat  of  the  union,  the  relationship, 
the  intercourse,  and  the  common 
interests  of  the  citizens,  a  sense  of 
duties  towards  each  other  and  of 
justice.  This  sense  expresses  itself 
in  laws,  which  laws  react  upon  the 
Pense  of  justice  which  produced 
them,  and  under  this  reaction  the 
sense  of  justice  produces  more  and 
juster  laws.  Laws  are  negative, 
being  essentially  prohibitory,  but 
they  foster  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
which  is  positive.  This  is  true  of 
all  commonwealths.  In  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  also  the  sense 
of  duty  gives  birth  to  laws,  but  the 
laws  themselves  are  not  considered 
as  very  important,  whereas  the 
sense  of  obligation  from  which  they 
proceed  is  -inexpressibly  important, 
and  '  every  expedient  is  used  to  in- 
crease the  keenness  of  this  sense  to 
<ach  a  point  that  it  shall  instantly 
Mid  instinctively  suggest  the  proper 
course  of  action  in  any  given  case.' 

This  increased  moral  sensitive- 
ness produces  in  the  Christian 
commonwealth  a  sort  of  morality 
altogether  different  from  that  of 
other   states.     Morality    in    other 


states  is  negative  ;  in  the  Christian 
commonwealth  it  is  positive,   and 
enjoins   men   to   promote    actively 
each  other's  welfare.     *  Extraordi- 
nary services  to  humanity  become 
ordinary    and    imperative    in    the 
Christian  commonwealth . '  As,  how- 
ever,  morality  supersedes   law,  so 
conscience    in  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth    supersedes     morahty. 
'The  rule  of  the  Christian    com- 
monwealth is,  that  though  the  feel- 
ing be  not  necessary  to  discover 
the    right  act,   yet  the  act  must 
always  be  accompanied  by  the  feel- 
ing.'     'To  perform  any  right  act 
whatever  from  interested  motives, 
or  from  any  other  motive   except 
the   moral  sense,  is  to   break  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth.'      The     Christian, 
therefore,  '  must  arrive  at  the  right 
practical  conclusion  by  an  instan- 
taneous impulse.'     This  moral  sen- 
sitiveness, which  is  consistent  with 
any  amount  of  intellectual  miscon- 
ception, is  the  absolute  and  ultimate 
'  test   of    true  membership   in  the 
Christian    commonwealth.'      It   is 
caused     by     enthusiasm.      'There 
exists  an  enthusiasm  which  makes 
all  sin  whatever  impossible,'  just 
as  ardent    love    for    a    particular 
woman,   or    passionate  patriotism, 
would  make  sensuality  or  treason 
impossible  to  a  given  person  at  a 
given   time.     This  enthusiasm  the 
author    calls    the     enthusiasm    of 
humanity,  'because  it  is  that  respect 
for  human   beings   which   no   one 
altogether  wants  raised  to  the  pitch 
of  enthusiasm.'     This   enthusiasm 
was  shown  to  men  in  its  most  per- 
fect form   in   Jesus   Christ.      'All 
virtues  perpetuate  themselves  in  a 
manner.     When  the  pattern  is  once 
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given,  it  will  be  printed  in  a  thou- 
sand  copies.'  Since  Christ  showed 
it  to  men  it  '  is  kindled  constantly 
in  new  hearts.'  *  The  conception  of 
moraUty  Christ  gave  has  now  be- 
come the  nniversal  one,  and  no  man 
is  thought  good  who  does  not  in 
some  measnre  satisfy  it.' 

This  *  enthusiasm  of  humanity  ' 
branches  out  into  a  variety  of  subor- 
dinate forms  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses in  a  succession  of  chapters 
under  the  names  of  the  laws  of 
philanthropy,  edification,  mercy, 
resentment  and  forgiveness.  Be- 
tween these  chapters  and  the  one 
on  the  enthusiasm  of  humanit}'-,  he 
interposes  a  chapter  on  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  he  says  sacramentally 
expresses  the  union  of  mankind. 
In  connection  with  this  he  dilates 
upon  the  '  unbounded  personal  pre- 
tensions which  Christ  advances,' — 
*  Christ's  discovery  is  himself  To 
humanity  struggling  with  its  pas- 
sions and  its  destiny,  he  says,  "  Cling 
to  me,  cling  ever  closer  to  me."  ' 

This  is  a  highly  condensed,  but 
not  unfaithful  account  of  the  second 
part  of  Ecce  Hoino,  We  cannot 
follow  the  author  in  his  details,  and 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  ob- 
serving in  general  that  the  evidence 
on  which  he  ascribes  to  Christ  a 
system  of  legislation  so  refined  and 
complicated  appears  to  us  less 
satisfactory  than  the  evidence  on 
which  he  ascribes  to  him  an  in- 
tention to  found  a  universal  and 
everlasting  society.  All  this  dis- 
course about  the  moral  sense,  the 
origin  of  law,  the  enthusiasm  of  hu- 
manity, the  law  of  edification,  and 
the  rest,  is  essentially  modem.  It 
is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  weave  it  all 
•out  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
:and  the  parables;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials  of  such  a 
web  must  be  provided  out  of  the 
resoarces  of  the  author  himself. 
We  will  therefore  change  our 
method,  and,  instead  of  discussing 
the  preliminary  question,  whether 
Christ  ever    laid   down   any  such 


scheme  at  all,  or  any  other  scheme 
distantly  resembling  it,  we  will  at- 
tempt to  criticise  the  merits  of  the 
scheme  itself,  as  one  advanced  by 
the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  on  his 
own  authority.  It  is  fair  to  do 
this,  inasmuch  as  the  author  pre- 
sents his  views  to  us,  not  merely  as 
being  Christian,  but  also  as  being 
true.  It  appears  to  us  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  that  they  are  both  false 
and  mischievous. 

A  confo.sion  and  also  an  omission 
may  be  noticed  in  the  book  which 
run  through  the  whole  of  it,  and 
vitiate  all  its  theories.  The  con- 
fusion is  the  confusion  between  law 
and  advice.  The  omission  is  the 
omission  of  all  distinct  reference 
to  the  subject  of  fixture  punish- 
ments. It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
understand  what  the  author's 
notion  of  a  law  is,  for  he  uses 
the  word  in  a  variety  of  inconsis- 
tent senses.  Laws  he  tells  us  in  all 
societies  originate  in  a  certain  in- 
stinct in  human  nature,  *  which  we 
may  call  the  law-making  po^er  in 
men.'  In  the  Christian  state,  in- 
stead of  a  system  of  laws  given  once 
for  all  to  the  whole  society,  Christ 
*  would  give  to  every  member  a 
power  of  making  laws  for  himself.' 
This  law-making  power  is  the  '  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity,'  and  leads,  as 
we  have  seen  already,  to  all  sorts  of 
further  refinements  which  supersede 
the  necessity  of  law.  But  what  is 
a  law?  What  do  people  usually 
mean  by  that  word  ?  Surely  it  is  a 
command  enforced  by  a  sanction. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  threat ;  but 
threats  are  uttered  by  those  who 
are  stronger  than  the  person  threat^ 
ened;  and  you  want  nothing  to 
make  a  law  except  intelligence  di- 
recting superior  force.  To  refer  the 
origin  of  laws  to  a  mysterious  *  law- 
making power  '  in  men,  is  like  refer- 
ring knives  to  a  knife-making  power. 
Laws  began  as  soon  as  men  learnt 
to  combine  for  conmion  objects,  and 
saw  that  they  could  coerce  othei*s 
by  threatening  them. 
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No  special  power  or  instiiict  is 
wanted  to  suggest  to  a  body  of  men 
living  together  the  possibility  of 
preventing  crimes  and  securing 
rights  by  saying  to  those  who  are 
within  their  power,  '  If  yon  do  this 
or  that  yon  shall  be  put  to  death.' 
But  men  cannot  threaten  them- 
8elves,  hence  no  man  can  make 
laws  for  himself.  Coercion  ab  extra 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  law. 
This  being  so,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  what  the  author  of 
Ecce  Homo  means  by  saying  that 
the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  state  is  that  in  it  every 
man  is  his  own  legislator.  Nor  is 
much  light  thrown  upon  it  by  his 
explanation.  He  says  that  the  phi- 
losophers of  old  placed  the  law- 
making power  in  reason,  which, 
according  to  them,  ought  to  control 
passion,  and  that  Christ  placed  the 
passions  under  the  control  of  a 
master  passion,  namely,  love  for 
mankind  at  large.  Now,  that  mo- 
ral philosophers  taught  that  men 
ought  to  regulate  their  passions  by 
reason,  and  that  Christ  preached 
to  men  the  doctrine  that  love  to 
God  and  our  neighbour  sunmied  up 
all  human  duty  is  true  ;  but  to  say 
that  it  follows  from  this  that  either 
reason  or  love  is  a  law-making 
power  is  the  same  error  as  to  say 
that  the  fistct  that  bad  smells  are 
nnwholesome  passed  the  Public 
Health  Act.  Neither  reason  nor 
love  can  make  laws,  though  laws 
may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
reason  and  love,  or  in  contradiction 
to  them.  For  instance,  Whoever 
does  not  regulate  his  passions  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  and  indulge 
them  only  to  such  an  extent  and 
ander  such  circumstances  shall  be 
hanged,  fined,  or  sent  to  prison — or 
Whoever  does  not  love  God  with  all 
his  heart  shall  be  eternally  damned — 
are  laws.  *'  Be  moderate  in  all 
things,'  '  Love  Grod  with  all  your 
hearty'  may  be  mere  advice,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  all- 
important.  To  set  a  transcendent 
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example;   to  enlist  personal  affec- 
tion in  the  highest  degree ;  to  show 
in  a  concrete  shape  the  beauty  of 
goodness  ;    to  deliver  maxims  and 
parables,  which  are  a  possession  for 
ever  to  the  human  race, — all  this  is 
only  to  advise  under  different  forms. 
The  adviser  may  be  a  moral  philo- 
sopher, or  may  be  Jesus  Christ,  but 
whatever  he   may  be  the   charac- 
teristic of  his  position  is  that  he 
appeals  to  men's  feelings  and  con- 
sciences,   and  not  to    their   fears. 
As  soon  as  he   begins   to  threaten 
systematically  he  becomes  a  legis- 
lator and  not  an  adviser ;  but  legisla- 
tion differs  generically  from  advice. 
It  appeals  to  quite  a  different  class 
of  feelings,  and  unless  it  is  contra^ 
dictory  and  stultifies    itself,  must 
be  contented  with  a  different  set  of 
results.     Now  the  main  object  of 
the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  is,  as  we 
have    ah'eady   shown,    to     exhibit 
Christ  in  the  character  of  a  legis- 
lator, and  the  fault  that  we  find  with 
the  author  is  that  he  never  tells  us 
clearly,  though   he  frequently  ap- 
proaches the   subject,  whether  ho 
views  Christ  as  a  legislator  proper, 
or  merely   as   an    adviser.     If   he 
views  him  as  a  legislator  proper, 
does  he  mean  to  say  that  every  one 
who  has  not  an  unerring  instinct 
by  which  he  distinguishes  right  from 
wrong,  and  who  is  not  enthusiasti- 
cally in  love  with  the  whole  human 
race,  and  who  does  not  Kve  up  to  the 
standard  described  in  other  respects 
will  be  eternally  damned?     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  views  Christ  as 
an  adviser  and  not  as  a  legislator, 
does  he  recognise  the  existence  of 
any  laws  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,   i.e.   commands   enforced  by 
sanctions  addressed   by   Christ  to 
men  ?     If  so,  what  are  the  laws  ? 
And  if  not,  why  does  he  persist  in 
calling  him  a  legislator  ?     Distinct- 
ness upon  this  point  is  eminently 
desirable  for  the  most  obvious  rea- 
sons, but  we  never  get  it,  however 
much  we  might  wish  for  it.     The 
two  following  passages  show  what  a 
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strange  difficulty  and  obscurity  this 
throws  over  the  whole  book.  We 
are  told  first  that  Christ — 

did  not  leave  a  code  of  morals  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  an 
enumeration  of  actions  prescribed  and  pro- 
hibited. Two  or  three  prohibitions,  two  or 
three  commands,  he  is  indeed  recorded  to 
have  delivered,  but  on  the  greater  number 
of  questions  on  which  men  require  moral 
guidance  he  has  left  no  direction  whatever. 

Then  follows  the  explanation 
given  above  about  the  law-making 
power,  and  the  necessity  of  enthu- 
siastic love,  and  then  the  author 
asks  how  loviB  can  be  commanded  : 

Yet  if  this  position  [i.e.  the  position  that 
it  can  be  commanded]  be  really  imtenable, 
how  ifi  it  possible  to  obey  Christ's  command  ? 
The  difficulty  seems  to  admit  of  only  one 
solution.  We  are  not  commanded  to  create 
by  an  effort  of  will  a  feeling  of  love  in  our- 
selves which  otherwise  would  have  had  no 
existence ;  the  feeling  must  arise  nfrt;urally 
or  it  cannot  exist  at  all.  But  a  number  of 
causes  which  are  removable  may  interfere 
to  prevent  the  feeling  from  arising  or  to 
stine  it  as  it  arises,  and  we  are  commanded 
to  stifle  these  hindrances. 

The  result  of  the  two  passages  is 
that  one  of  the  few  commands  which 
Christ  gave  was  to  stifle  all  hin- 
drances to  love  for  mankind.  With- 
out insisting  on  the  questions  when, 
where,  and  in  what  words  this  com- 
mand was  issued,  let  us  ask,  what 
was  the  sanction  which  converted 
it  from  advice  into  a  command  ? 
Suppose  we  do  not  stifle  these 
hindrances,  are  we  to  be  damned 
eternally  for  not  doing  so  P  and  sup- 
pose when  we  have  stifled  the  hin- 
drances the  love  does  not  come,  are 
we  to  be  damned  eternally  for  that  ? 
If  yes,  there  is  certainly  plenty  of 
law,  but  one  would  think  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  and  the 
other  virtues  described,  would  be 
only  fine  words  for  terror  in  the 
j&bwning  and  luscious  shape.  K 
no,  then  where  is  the  sanction  for 
these  supposed  laws  P  How  is  the 
Christian  church  a  commonwealth 
or  society  at  all,  or  anything  else 
than  a  voluntary  collection  of  people 
animated  by  common  feelings  P 


Wherever  you  look  closely  into 
Ecce  Hanw  it  dissolves  into  mist. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  laws 
and  a  kingdom,  but  the  laws 
have  either  no  sanctions  or  sanc- 
tions inconsistent  with  their  es- 
sence.  The  kingdom  is  something 
so  vague  that  its  existence  has  to 
be  proved  by  refined  arguments, 
the  veiy  language  of  which  implies 
that  nobody  ever  understood  its 
constitution,  and  that  it  never  existed 
anywhere  in  particular;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  evidence  that 
such  laws  or  such  a  kingdom  ever 
existed  at  all  is  nothing  else  than 
guesses,  assumptions,  and  glosses 
upon  language  at  once  very  simple 
and  vague  enough  to  mean  many 
different  things.  The  author  ought 
to  have  felt  that,  in  order  to  exhi- 
bit to  mankind  a  consistent  and 
credible  image  of  the  head  of  a 
theocratic  government  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  two  things,  namely,  first, 
to  tell  us  plainly  what  he  com- 
manded and  what  he  forbade  and 
under  what  penalties  ;  and  next,  to 
tell  us  what  he  advised  and  what 
will  be  the  eflect  of  taking  or  neg- 
lecting that  advice.  If  he  cannot 
do  this,  then  either  he  is  drawing 
a  picture  of  some  other  character 
than  a  king,  or  his  picture  is  incom- 
plete in  essential  particulars,  and 
in  either  case  he  ought  to  say  so. 
It  is  obvious  that  fervent  love  for 
the  character  of  Christ  and  enthusi- 
astic imitation  of  his  example  are  the 
characteristics  of  an  infinitesimal 
minority  of  Christians.  Does  this 
minority  constitute  Christ's  king- 
dom P  If  so,  in  what  relation  do 
the  rest  of  mankind  stand  to  it,  and 
why  are  such  tremendous  sanctions 
applied  when  there  is  no  need  of 
them  P  If  not,  and  if  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  includes  all  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  then  under 
what  law  do  they  live,  and  how  is 
the  kingdom  a  kingdom  at  all? 
The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  has 
not  even  realised  these  difficul- 
ties, which  have  brought  so  many 
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more  considerable  men  tlian  he  to 
a  standstill.  Reform  is  one  thing 
and  government  another.  The 
character  of  a  moral  renovator 
gradually  elevating  the  human  race 
from  its  present  level  to  a  higher 
one  is  barely  consistent  with  the 
character  of  a  king  enforcing  a 
system  of  law  in  an  existing 
state  of  things;  and  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  a  system  of  laws 
which  is  habitually  infringed  by 
the  majority  of  the  persons  bound 
by  them,  and  which  is  sanctioned 
by  eternal  damnation. 

We  have  said  that  the  author  at 
times  appears  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  these  dif&culties.  He  tells  us 
in  one  place  that  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  the  Christian 
commonwealth  has  no  laws,  because 
*Eveiy  Christian  has  a  divine  in- 
spiration which  dictates  to  him  the 
right  course  of  action,*  for  which 
reason '  we  cease  to  speak  of  a  Chris- 
tian law  and  endeavour  instead  to 
describe  in  its  large  outlines  the 
Christian  character.'  This  is  very 
well  in  ita  way,  but  look  at  the 
consequences.  A  law  is  a  command 
enforced  by  a  threat  or  a  promise. 
If  then  there  is  no  Christian  law 
Christ  gave  no  orders  enforced 
by  threats  or  promises.  K  so,  then 
what  about  heaven  and  hell  ?  and 
what  becomes  of  the  author's  re- 
peated assertions  when  dwelling  on 
the  legislatorial  character  of  Christ, 
that  he  spoke  as  one  who  held 
heaven  and  hell  in  his  hand  ?  To 
say  that  it  is  quite  true  that  Christ 
<iid  command  and  threaten,  but 
that  he  gave  no  laws,  is  like  saying 
that  a  man  did  put  up  walls,  and 
a  roof,  and  staircases,  and  doors, 
and  windows,  Ac,  but  that  it  is 
false  to  say  that  he  built  a  house. 
The  Christian  church  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  state  or  as  a  mutual 
improvement  society,  but  to  shift 
about  from  the  one  point  of  view  to 
the  other,  to  say  at  one  time,  *  You 
must,  or  yoa  shall  be  damned,'  and 
at  another  *  Pray  do,  it's  all  love 


and  enthusiasm,'  is  to  blow  hot  and 
cold,  and  darken  counsel  by  words 
without  consistency. 

These  considerations  set  in  a 
clear  light  the  visionary,  unsub- 
stantial, indefinite  character  of  the 
whole  speculation,  and  of  the  sup- 
posed society  or  kingdom  to  the 
nature  of  which  it  relates.  Passing 
from  it,  we  will  return  to  the  gene- 
ral argument  as  stated  above,  and, 
as  before,  attempt  to  make  a  short 
counter-statement  as  to  the  princi- 
pal points  which  it  comprises. 

Mrst,  then,  we  should  altogether 
deny  that  laws  originate  in  any 
•law-making  power,'  or  that  they 
are,  as  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo 
seems  to  think,  secreted,  as  it  were, 
out  of  a  supposed  sense  of  duty  and 
justice.  How  laws  did  originate  is 
a  question  of  fact ;  and  inasmuch 
as  they,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
are  more  ancient  than  history  itself, 
the  question  is  insoluble,  except  by 
conjectures  which  must  proceed 
upon  very  scanty  evidence.  But 
all  the  laws  which  we  see  actually 
existing  and  influencing  mankind 
are  made  by  superior  power,  gene- 
rally in  the  shape  of  a  public 
government,  which  threatens  all 
persons  who  reftise  to  obey  with 
unpleasant  consequences.  If  we 
view  God  as  a  legislator,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  stronger  than  we,  not 
because  he  is  better.  The  stronger 
can  always  give  laws  to  the  weaker, 
but  the  better  cannot  always  give 
laws  to  the  worse.  If  it  were  not 
so,  there  could  be  no  such  things  as 
bad  laws,  which  is  absurd.  The 
moral  qualities  of  man — love,  ha- 
tred, fear,  hope,  in  a  word,  his  pas- 
sions— are  not  the  law-making,  but 
the  law-receiving  faculties.  They 
are  the  parts  of  our  nature  by  which 
he  who  is  stronger  than  we  has  a 
hold  upon  us,  and  can  compel  us  to 
do  his  will.  The  Church  is  a  com- 
monwealth only  in  so  far  forth  as  it 
is  subject  to  laws,  and  Christ  is  a 
legislator  only  in  so  far  as  he  made 
laws.     If  it  can  be  shown  that  he 
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systematically  threatened  a  certain 
set  of  persons  with  certain  conse- 
quences for  certain  acts,  then  he 
was  a  legislator  over  that  set  of  per- 
sons. Even  this,  however,  wants 
ftirther  explanation.  It  is  one 
thing  to  make  a  law  and  another 
thing  to  reveal  its  existence.  In 
order  to  show  that  Christ  was  a 
lawgiver  proper,  and  founded  a 
real  society,  it  must  be  shown  that 
he  gave  laws  to  that  society  and  to 
no  others,  and  that  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  revealing  to  the  world 
at  large  the  laws  which  Grod  Al- 
mighty had  already  made  for  the 
whole  human  race.  To  make  his 
case  good,  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo 
ought  to  show  that  Christ  com- 
manded certain  persons  whose 
places  in  due  time  were  to  be  filled 
by  other  persons  to  stifle  in  them- 
selves all  impediments  to  love,  and 
that  other  persons  not  being  mem- 
bers of  the  class  so  threatened  are 
not  exposed  to  the  same  penal  con- 
sequences if  they  do  not  stifle  in 
themselves  all  impediments  to  love. 
No  one  would  attempt  to  prove  or 
allege  as  a  fact  the  existence  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

K  this  view  of  the  nature  of  laws 
and  states  is  correct,  then  it  follows 
that  the  greater  or  less  sensibility 
of  the  moral  feelings,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  direct  result  of  their 
laws  properly  so  called,  distin- 
guishes the  members  of  different 
states  only  accidentally ;  and  that  to 
take  as  the  specific  differentia  of 
the  Christian  commonwealth  from 
all  others  the  moral  peculiarities  of 
Christians  is  a  mistake.  Moral  su- 
periority, whether  you  call  it  holiness 
or  virtue,  is  not  and  hardly  can  be 
wedded  to  a  particular  set  of  laws. 
In  so  far  as  Christ  was  a  moral 
reformer  his  moral  teaching  and 
moral  discoveries  enured  to  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind  and  not  to 
his  own  followers  only.  Grant  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  though  it  is 
not  true  in  fact,  that  Christ  first 
exhorted  men  to  love  one  another ; 


grant  further  (which  undoubtedly 
is  true  in  fact  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  truths  in  all  his- 
tory) that  his  life  and  death  exer- 
cised over  the  feelings,  conduct, 
and  sympathies  of  men  an  unex- 
ampled influence ;  grant  moreover 
that  he  and  his  disciples  first  per- 
suaded men,  upon  a  large  scale,  to 
believe  that  the  will  of  God  with 
respect  to  them  is  that  they  should 
love  him  and  one  another,  that 
obedience  to  that  leads  to  all  good, 
and  disobedience  to  it  to  all  evil 
here  and  hereafter :  and  you  are  as 
far  as  ever  from  having  shown  that 
Christ  founded  any  special  state  or 
society,  or  that  this  belief  and  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  mind  which 
spring  from  it  are  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  any  particular  organi- 
sation. 

The  importance  of  this  reflection 
is  that,  if  fully  accepted  and  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  conclusions,  it 
greatly  simplifies  human  life,  and 
tends  to  relieve  men  from  a  sort  of 
shadowy  double  or  treble  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil, 
which  perhaps  does  more  than  any 
other  single  cause  to  confuse  all  our 
notions  upon  moral  subjects.  A 
behef  in  God  and  in  the  general 
proposition  that  God  has  so  arranged 
the  world  that  in  the  long  run 
virtue  succeeds  and  vice  fails,  which 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  God  has 
commanded  men  to  be  good,  is  the 
common  staHing-point  of  all  who 
have  any  religion  at  all  which  rises 
above  the  level  of  a  philosophical 
speculation.  It  obviously  implies 
the  further  belief  that  the  general 
course  of  aflieiirs  and  events  is  an 
index  to  God's  will,  that  by  observ- 
ing the  results  of  different  under- 
takings, the  working  of  different 
institutions,  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  different  principles  and 
the  like,  we  may  infer  whether  or  not 
they  are  in  accordance  with  God's 
will  and  commands.  This,  of  course, 
is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
belief  that  it  did,  in  facty  please 
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God  to  make  a  special  declaration 
on  a  particular  occasion,  by  par- 
ticular persons,  either  as  to  his  own 
existence  and  nature,  or  as  to  his 
laws  for  men ;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  he  might  institute  a 
special  society,  with  laws  of  its 
own,  to  be  the  depositary  of 
such  declarations  and  commands. 
Whether  this  happened  or  not  is  a 
mere  question  of  fact,  to  be  de- 
cided by  evidence,  like  any  other. 
Of  course,  if  such  a  society  was, 
in  fact,  instituted,  wo  must  enter 
upon  the  inquiry,  where  it  is,  what 
it  is,  what  are  its  powers,  how  it 
was  constituted,  whether  it  had 
anj  and  what  legislative  power, 
how  far  it  is  liable  to  corruption, 
and  fifty  other  matters  of  the  same 
kind,  as  to  which  we  must  give  the 
best  answer  we  can ;  but  if  there 
is  no  such  society,  if  all  the  socie- 
ties, in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  that  ever  claimed  such  a 
character,  have  shown  themselves 
in  a  hundred  ways  to  be  human 
inventions,  full  of  traces  of  human 
passion  and  frailties,  and  utterly 
nnable  to  produce  anything  like 
proof  of  the  validity  of  their 
claims,  then  it  is  most  unwise  to 
conjure  up,  mainly  out  of  your 
own  head,  a  sort  of  ghost  of  a 
Bociety  in  which  every  man  is  his 
own  legislator,  guided  by  an  un- 
flagging enthusiasm  and  illumi- 
nated by  an  unerring  instinct, 
which  is  eveiywhere  and  nowhere, 
and  is  at  once  eternal  and  in  a 
state  of  continual  progress.  It  is 
unwise,  because  it  obscures  and  com- 
plicates all  the  relations  between 
men  and  Grod;  because  it  with- 
draws men's  eyes  from  the  plain 
and  intelligible  question,  whether 
a  certain  course  of  conduct  will 
produce  such*  results  as  would 
agree  with  God's  general  implied 
command  to  men  to  make  each 
other  happy,  and  confuses  them 
by  the  collateral  and  really  in- 
soluble question,  whether  or  not 
such  a  course  of  conduct  or  such 


a  principle  of  action  is  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  of  this 
shadowy  legislation  of  an  imagi- 
nary society. 

Once  permit  the  mind  to  be  en- 
tangled with  the  notion  that  God 
is  not  merely  the  author  of  the 
world  and  of  human  nature,  and 
of  a  revelation  or  express  state- 
ment of  facts  necessary  or  usefiil 
to  be  known ;  but  also  of  a  sort  of 
special  state  within  all  other  states, 
and  a  legislation  overriding,  or,  at 
all  events,  collateral  to  all  other 
legislation  and  moral  inquiry,  and 
you  set  up  that  contrast  between 
secular  good  and  religious  good, 
secular  evil  and  religious  evil, 
secular  men  and  religious  men, 
which,  in  its  fiill-blown  condition, 
develops  itself  into  asceticism, 
monasticism,  and  ultimately  mani- 
chaeism.  Certainly  the  degree  in 
which  Ecce  Homo  tends  towards 
this  result  is  much  less  than  that  in 
which  other  schemes  have  tended 
to  it.  The  airy,  shadowy  character 
of  the  society  about  which  its 
author  writes,  the  fact  that  it  is 
rather  a  society  in  which  various 
kinds  of  impulses  are  generated 
and  propagated  than  a  kingdom 
governed  by  laws,  and  the  super- 
line  indifference  with  which  all 
definite  questions  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  of  church  government, 
are  melted  away  into  questions  to 
be  settled  by  instinct  and  senti- 
ment, makes  the  scheme  compara- 
tively unobjectionable  by  making 
it  nearly  unmeaning;  still,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  the  book  does  set  up  a 
distinction  between  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  right  and  wrong.  It 
does  claim  for  mere  impulses  of  a 
particular  kind,  guided  by  what 
the  author  views  as  instincts,  a  sort 
of  sentimental  superiority  over  the 
more  calculating  and  systematic 
part  of  human  nature. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  the  cha- 
racteristics of  many  chapters  in  a 
single  sentence,  but  it  would  not  be 
altogether  unjust  to  describe  the 
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second  part  of  Ecce  Somo  as  a 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  impulsive 
part  of  human  nature  to  a  pre-emi- 
nence to  which  it  ifi  not  entitled. 
This  in  various  forms   constitutes 
the  key-note  of  several  chapters. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  that '  the 
healthy  mind  of  the  philosophers  is 
in  a  composed,  tranquil,  and  impar- 
tial   state;    the    healthy  mind   of 
Christ  is  in  an  elevated  and  enthu- 
siastic state.'     The  enthusiasm  of 
humanity — or  respect  for  men  raised 
to    the   passionate   pitch — is,   we 
learn,    the    essence    of    Christian 
morals,  and  when  folly  imparted 
renders  all  intentional  harm  to  men 
impossible,  and  also  makes  it  a  sort 
of  moral  necessity  to  consult  their 
interests  directly  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner.      The  Christian  is  to 
be    guided    by    a    subtie   instinct 
gradually  developed,  and  which,  it 
appears,  is  to  supply  the  place  of 
calculation;    and    for   this  reason 
active  philanthropy  and  edification, 
which  the  author  uses  to  include 
eveiything  which    in    these    days 
would  be  called  social  reform,  are 
pre-eminently  Christian,  and  are  the 
Christian  duties  of  the  present  time. ' 
Passing  over  the  question  whether 
by  any  sort  of  torturing  of  phrases 
these  subtle  refinement  are  to  be 
got  out  of  the  Ne.w  Testament,  or 
could  have  been  made  intelligible  in 
the  age  of  the  world  in  which  it  was 
written,   let    us  consider  -^hether 
they  are  true.     To  us  it  appears 
that  they  contain  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  truth,  but  that  they  state  it 
BO  crudely  and  omit  so  many  other, 
and  such  important,   branches  of 
truth,  that  they  are  almost  more 
dangerous  than  error. 

Take  what  system  of  moral  philo- 
sophy you  please,  and  explain  good 
and  evil  as  you  please,  and  it  will 
still  in  any  event  be  an  indis- 
putable truth  that  all  the  different 
elements  of  human  nature  wiU  have 
to  be  represented  in  goodness.  The 
presence  of  certain  conditions  of 
intellect,  of  feeling,  nay  even  of  the 


animsil  nature,  are  absolutely  esseB* 
tial  to  its  existence.  To  be  extremely 
stupid,  extremely  unfeeling,  or  to  be 
afflicted  in  an  eminent  degree  with 
those  bodily  defects,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  constitute  excessive 
physical  cowardice,  are  conditions 
highly  un&.vourable    to   goodness, 
and    hardly  compatible  with  any 
high  form  of  it ;  but  to  single  out 
one  set  of  these  conditions  as  being 
the  only  ones  is  to  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  aU  sound  theories  of 
morals.     The  passionate  or  impul- 
sive and  the   reflective  or,  if  the 
word  is  preferred,  the  inteUectoal 
elements  of  morality  (for  the  phy- 
sical elements,   though  real,  need 
not  at  present  be  considered)  play 
into  each  other  and  make  up  the 
whole  which  we   describe   as   the 
moral  worth  of  a  man.     He  is  good 
or  bad,  as  they  upon  the  whole  and 
taken  together  work  well  or  ill.     A 
perfectly  good  man  would  be  a  man 
to  whose  mind  every  thought  rele- 
vant to  the  subject  matter  of  his 
conduct  presented  itself,  who  ar- 
ranged those  thoughts  in   perfect 
order,  who  saw  them  in  their  exact 
relation  to  all  other   subjects   by 
which  they  might  be  modified,  who 
felt  in  relation  to  them  exactly  those 
feelings  which  would  induce  him 
to  act  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
promote  goodness — ^whatever  .that 
means :  say  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number — ^and  who 
finally  £d  act  upon  those  impulses. 
A  man  who  always   thought   and 
felt  and  acted  thus  would  be  a  per- 
fectly good  man,  and  men  are  more 
or  less  good  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  approximate  to  this 
ideal. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  use  such 
large  phrases  as  the  author  of  Ecce 
Hmno,  and  to  say  whether  '  moral 
philosophy '  in  general  has  sanc- 
tioned or  dissented  from  this  view 
of  the  subject.  We  should  doubt 
much  whether  any  philosopher,  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  ever  sup- 
posed that  it  was  desirable   that 
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men  should  rednce  themselves  to 
bare  intellect,  without  feeling  of 
any  kind,  becatiBe  to  hold  such  an 
opinion  would  be  like  saying  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  fire  in  a  steam 
engine.  Mere  calculation  would 
never  lead  to  action  at  all.  The 
*  sedate  mind  *  surely  is  not  a  pas- 
eionless,  but  a  duly  regulated  mind ; 
therefore  when  the  author  contrasts 
it  with  an  enthusiastic  mind,  which 
he  said  is  the  frame  of  mind  which 
Christ  preferred,  he  must  suppose 
that  the  right  frame  of  mind  is  one 
in  which  a  man  is  not  only  ani- 
mated, but  also  guided  by  love  to 
the  race  at  large.  We  thus  get 
three  separate  principles  as  to 
moraUty  which  are  closely  con- 
nected together,  and  which  pervade 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
half  of  the  book. 

There  is  a  form  of  enthusiasm 
which  kills  all  vice  in  its  root,  and 
extinguishes  all  bad  desires. 

Men*s  minds  ought  to  be  guided 
by  this  enthnsiasm  and  not  merely 
affected  by  it. 

Moral  philosophy  has  about  it 
something  chilling  and  injurious 
to  the  moral  tone  of  those  who 
study  it.  It  *does  something  to- 
wards paralysing  and  destroying 
good  impulses.' 

These  doctrines  may  be  stated 
and  summed  up  in  the  mystical 
form  by  the  passage  which  repre- 
sents Christ  as  saying  to  struggling 
hmnanity,  '  Cling  closer  to  me, 
ever  closer  to  me ; '  and  that  thus 
the  essence  of  all  Christianity  is 
enthusiastic  personal  devotion  to 
Christ,  and  so  to  men. 

Now,  in  opposition  to  this,  we 
assert  that  neither  enthusiasm  nor 
any  other  feeling  whatever  does 
kill  all  vice  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested; that  no  feeling  can  or 
onght  to  be  a  guide  to  conduct ; 
that  moral  philosophy  in  one  form 
or  auother  is  and  ought  to  be  the 
guide  of  conduct;  and  that  the 
mystical  way  of  putting  the  case 
recommends  fi  frame  of  mind  which 


is  far  from  being  so  desirable  as  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  be;  and 
which,  though  it  has  its  advantages, 
requires  to  be  guarded  and  quali- 
fied as  care^lly  as  all  other  passions, 
perhaps  more  carefully.  By  de- 
veloping these  assertions,  we  shall 
point  out  incidentally  our  objections 
to  the  views  to  which  they  are 
opposed. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  question 
of  enthusiasm  and  its  effects.  It 
arises  thus :  Christ,  we  are  told, 
demands  virtue  of  the  ardent  en- 
thusiastic kind.  He  pronounces  it 
unlawful  to  have  unlawful  desires. 
Natural  appetites,  in  themselves 
perfectly  innocent,  are  to  be  alto- 
gether destroyed  when  the  gratifi- 
cation of  them  would  be  unlawftil, 
and  a  feeling  of  aversion  is  to  be 
substituted  for  it  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  virtue  within  the  soul.  This  is 
illustrated  by  saying  that  '  the  en- 
thusiastic patriot  is  incapable  of 
treason.  He  who  passionately  loves 
one  woman  may  be  made  by  that 
love  incapable  of  a  licentious 
thought ;  and  an  elevated  self-love 
may  make  it  impossible  for  a  man 
to  lie.'  That  it  is  unlawful  to  have- 
an  unlawful  desire  is  an  identical 
proposition,  as  it  may  be  thrown 
into  the  form  that,  if  it  is  unlawful 
to  feel  a  particular  desire  it  is  un- 
lawful to  feel  that  desire ;  but  what 
desires  are  unlawful,  and  how  far 
will  enthusiasm  of  any  kind  what- 
ever destroy  them  ?  Desires,  in 
our  view,  are  never  unlawftil  until 
they  are  in  some  measure  indulged ; 
and  it  is  most  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  things. 
I  may  feel  a  strong  physical  in- 
clination to  eat  or  drink  a  particular 
thing.  I  may  feel  that  it  would 
give  me  extreme  pleasure  to  kiU  a 
man  who  has  injured  me.  So  long 
as  I  feel  such  inclinations  merely 
as  inclinations,  so  long  as  I  resist 
and  turn  my  thoughts  away  from 
the  subject,  so  long  I  do  no  wrong 
whatever ;  I  am  suffering  under 
temptation,  and  may  be   in  every 
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respect  a  better  man  than  one  wlio 
never  feels  the    temptation.     The 
desires   are  not  unlawful,   though 
their  gratification  is,  even  if  that 
gratification  is  merely  internal,  and 
is  not  testified  by  and  does  not 
tend    to    any    external    act.      No 
moralist  would  doubt  that  it  was  a 
wicked  thing  solitarily  to  picture  to 
one's  self  the  gratification  of  some 
forbidden  act  and  to  derive  pleasure 
from  doing  so,  though  this  might  and 
probably  would  in  most  cases  be  a 
less  offence  than  to  do  that  forbidden 
act  itself,  or  even  to  form  the  de- 
sign of  doing  it;   but  this  is  the 
extreme    limit    of    morality.      To 
make  a  mere  appetite  criminal,  or 
to  consider  a  man's  moral  worth  as 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  force 
which  may  belong  to  his  appetites, 
is  to  vitiate   and  confuse   all   our 
notions  of  morality  together.     Nor 
does   it  by  any  means   mend  the 
matter  that  this  is  to  be  done  by 
means  of  what  we  are  told  is  to  be 
a  master  passion,  overpowering  the 
rest.   How  can  we  make  it  a  master 
passion?      The    relative    strength 
of  our  passions  is  a  matter  over 
which  we  can  exercise  control  only 
by    an    elaborate     self  -  education, 
which   must    be  founded  first  on 
two    intellectual    principles  —  the 
principle,  namely,   that  some  one 
passion,     say    the     enthusiasm    of 
humanity,  ought  to  be  artificially 
elevated    into    the    position    of   a 
master  passion ;  and  the  principle 
that    such    and    such    means    are 
the  proper  ones  for  that  purpose. 
Passion,  in  fact,  is  so  ill-fitted  to 
be  a  guide,  that,  before  it  can  be 
made  into   one,  moral  philosophy 
must  be  called  in  first  to  prove  that 
this  is  desirable,  and  secondly,  to 
show  how  it  can  bo  done. 

K  this  consequence  is  not  admit- 
ted, Christianity  fades  away  into  a 
mere  inclination  of  a  mystical  kind. 
If  it  happens  to  be  strong  enough 
to  be  a  master  passion  in  a  par- 
ticular   person,    that    person    has 


fulfilled  Christ's  ideal.  If  not,  so 
much  the  worse  for  him :  but  he 
has  no  remedy. 

When  we  consider  what  enthu- 
siasm is,  and  what  are  its  functions, 
how  far  do  they  correspond  to  the 
strange  pretensions  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  it  by  the  author  of  Ecce 
Homo?     Enthusiasm  we  are  told 
destroys  the  unlawful  appetite  it- 
self. *  He  who  passionately  loves  one 
woman,  may  be  made  by  that  love 
incapable  of  a  licentious  thought.' 
Quite   true,  but  then  also  he  may 
not.     It  all  depends  upon  tempei-a- 
ment    and    circumstances.      If  a 
married  woman  whose  husband  ill- 
treated  her  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  somebody  else,  and  he  with 
her,  would  their  position  be  one  of 
security,  or  of  the  strongest  possible 
temptation  ?      We  can   imagine  a 
writer  giving  a  morbid  interest  to 
an  unwholesome  novel  by  working 
out  the  author  of  Ecce  Ho7no'8  view 
of  the  case,  but  in  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
thousand  the  position  would  be  one 
of  temptation  proportioned  to  the 
ardour  of  the  passion  of  the  parties, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  rule, 
that  state  of  things  would  tend  to 
purify   their  minds.       In  point  of 
fact  the  enthusiastic  lover  is  apt  to 
break   the  seventh  commandment. 
Why  was  Francesca  sent  to  hell  ? 
The  enthusiastic  patriot  is  just  the 
man  who  commits  treason.     Why 
was   Emmett  hung?      It  may  of 
course    be   said    for    some    super- 
celestial  reason,  that  the   one  act 
was  not  adultery,    nor   the   other 
treason,  but  Dante  and  Lord  Nor- 
bury  were  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  if  they  were  wrong  every  ex- 
isting   theory  on    the    subject    is 
thrown  into    bottomless  confusion 
and  bewilderment. 

We  have  admitted  that  enthu- 
siasm may  have  the  effect  ascribed 
to  it,  and  have  also  proved  that  it 
may  not,  let  us  try  to  determine 
the  conditions  by  which  this  will 
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be  decided.  They  are  by  no  means 
simple  and  to  a  great  extent  intel* 
lectuaL  In  order  that  enthusiastic 
love  may  produce  perfect  purity,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  person  who 
feels  it  should  be  endowed  by 
nature,  improved  by  habit,  and 
strengthened  by  reflection,  with  a 
strong  perception  of  the  beauty  of 
purity,  great  power  of  self-restraint 
and  self-denial,  and  other  qualities 
intellectual  and  moral  of  a  similar 
kind.  How  is  he  to  get  all  this? 
Not  &om  enthusiasm,  for  it  is  the 
rudder  by  which  his  enthusiasm  is 
to  be  steered,  and  the  skill  which  is 
to  guide  the  rudder.  He  must  get 
it  partly  from  nature,  partly  from 
education,  and  very  largely  indeed 
from  study  and  reflection,  and  when 
he  has  got  it,  if  he  knows  anything 
of  himself  and  of  the  world,  he  will 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  temper 
ivhich  enthusiasm  will  produce  is 
of  all  securities  the  weakest  and 
most  treacherous ;  the  one  which 
requires  the  most  constant  watching 
and  care  for  its  reinforcement.  A 
nian  guarded  by  enthusiasm  alone 
is  just  the  person  to  be  carried 
off  his  legs  by  a  sudden  tempta- 
tion if  it  comes  in  rather  a  subtle 
form,  just  as  the  man  whose  truth- 
fulness is  based  on  intense  self-love 
will  be  very  likely  to  lie  if  the 
temptation  to  do  so  addresses  itself 
to  his  ruling  passion,  if  for  instance 
truth  required  him  to  own  not  only 
to  the  world  but  also  to  himself 
that  in  a  particular  case  he  had 
acted  a  base  and  dishonourable  part, 
and  to  regulate  his  conduct  accor- 
dingly. And  the  reason  of  this 
is  plain.  When  a  man  acts 
from  enthusiasm  he  gratifies  the 
strongest  desire  present  to  his  mind 
at  the  moment ;  he  thus  exercises 
no  self-command  or  self-denial, 
and  thus  if  he  is  taken  in  reverse, 
if  for  any  reason  the  immediate 
force  of  enthusiasm  upon  him  is 
suspended,  and  some  other  strong 
desire  springs  up,  he  has  practi- 


cally no  choice  but  to  give  way  to 
that. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  to  suppose 
that  he  was  altogether  unaware  of 
such  objections  to  his  scheme.  He 
deals  with  them  in  about  three 
lines.     He  says: 

The  Christian  law  is  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
that  enthusiasm  of  humanity  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  the  source  from  which  all  right 
action  flows.  What  it  dictates,  and  that 
alone,  is  law  for  the  Christian. 

He  goes  on — 

But,  say  the  cautious,  is  it  safe  to  follow 
a  mere  enthusiasm  ?  If  Christ  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, it  is  not  safe  to  follow  anything  else. 
Accordiiig  to  him  this  Spirit  was  expressly 
given  to  guide  men  into  all  truth.  But 
they  will  rejoin — and  here  the  truth  comes 
out — we  like  to  feel  the  stay  of  a  written 
precept ;  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  such 
ardent  impulse  directing  us  infallibly  what 
to  do.  In  reply  to  which  what  can  we  do 
but  repeat  the  question  of  St.  Paul,  *  Into 
what  then  were  ye  baptized  ? ' 

By  a  long  train  of  refined  argu-  ^' 
ments  and  assumptions,  we  at  last 
get  out  the  result  that  the  gist  of 
Christianity  is  that  all  Christians 
ought  to  have  within  themselves  an 
infallible  guide  to  all  truth.  On  this 
it  is  observed  that  most  Christians 
have  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  reply 
is  a  vague  question  for  which  if  the 
author's  theory  were  true  there 
might  be  some  pretence,  but  which 
it  is  impossible  to  answer  in  accor- 
dance with  his  theory,  simply 
because  his  theory  is  false.  If 
Christianity  implies  the  possession 
in  your  own  heart  of  an  infallible 
mbnitor  on  all  moral  subjects,  then 
no  doubt  hardly  any  one,  perhaps 
no  one  is  a  Christian,  but  it  is 
more  easy  to  believe  that*  the 
author's  theory  about  infallible 
monitors  is  wrong  than  that 
Christianity  has  perished  out  of  the  ^ 
world. 

If  enthusiasm  always  requires 
a  guide,  as  no  doubt  it  does,  there 
is  no  form  of  it  which  requires  one 
so  imperatively  as  what  the  author 
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of  Ecce  Homo  calls  the  enthnsiasm 
of  humanity.  A  more  terrible 
enemy,  a  more  intolerable  bore,  a 
more  irritating  annoyance  to  the 
human  race  can  hardly  be  conceived 
than  one  who  loves  it  not  wisely 
but  too  well.  Ally  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  with  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  iCnd  you  have  Dominic 
and  Loyola.  Ally  it  with  self- 
sufficiency  and  vanity  verging  on 
madness,  and  you  have  Bousseau 
or  Bobespierre.  Ally  it  with  pue- 
rility and  narrowmindedness,  and 
you  have  the  philanthropic  and 
religious  busy-body — the  world- 
betterer,  who  never  can  either 
let  his  neighbours  alone,  or  inter- 
fere with  them  to  any  good  pur- 
pose ;  in  short  you  have  a  passion 
which  in  its  different  modifications 
may  lead  to  almost  any  result, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  according 
to  circumstances.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  intelligible  proposition 
that  every  one  who  has  any  form  of 
this  passion,  no  matter  what  evils 
he  may  cause  to  the  human  race,  is 
better  than  every  one  who  has  it 
not,  be  he  as  useftil  as  he  may. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  man  who  asserts 
that  Bobespierre  and  Marat  were 
generically  superior  to  Lord  Stowell 
and  William  Pitt,  and  that  the 
gist  and  essence  of  Christ's  preach- 
ing was  to  announce  that  fact  to 
the  world.  Such  propositions,  how- 
ever, require  strict  proof  The 
second  can  never  be  proved  unless 
and  until  we  are  able  to  get  a  com- 
plete systematic  account  of  the  moral 
doctrines  which  Christ  held  upon 
all  subjects,  including  those  on 
which  he  did  not,  as  well  as  those 
on  which  he  did  express  himself; 
the  first  can  never  be  proved  at  all 
except  by  arguments  which  must 
form  part  of  the  province  of  moral 
philosophy.  Unless  therefore  the 
doctrine  about  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  is  to  be  put  forward  as  a 
first  truth  proving  itself,  you  always 
come   round  to  moral  philosophy, 


which  is  only  another  name  for 
reason  reflecting  upon  feelings  and 
actions,  and  their  relations  and  con- 
sequences, as  the  ultimate  guide  of 
human  conduct. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  in  point 
of  fact  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo 
himself,  with  all  his  views  about 
the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  and 
the  infallible  guide  and  instmct  to 
do  right,  which  is  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  every  Christian,  continually 
falls  into  philosophising,  and  does 
practically  take  moral  philosophy 
as  his  real  guide,  though  when  he 
has  found  out  by  experience  and 
reflection  that  a  particular  thing  is 
good,  he  always  adds  that  Christ 
commanded  it.  We  will  take  a  few 
specimens  which  set  this  in  a  clear 
light  from  the  principal  chapters  of 
the  second  part.  The  chapter  on 
positive  mowdity  says  that  to  *do 
good '  in  the  sense  of  *  the  relief  of 
ordinary  physical  evils  *  was  *  the 
great  work  '  of  Christ's  Ufe. 

It  may  sometimes  strike  ns  that  the  time 
which  he  devoted  to  acts  of  beneficence  and 
the  relief  of  ordinaiy  physical  eTils  might 
have  been  given  to  works  more  permanently 

beneficial  to  the   race The    whole 

amount  of  good  done  by  such  works  of 
charity  could  not  be  great,  compared  with 
Christ's  powers  of  doing  good ;  and  if  thej 
were  intended,  as  is  often  supposed,  merely 
as  attestations  of  his  divine  mission,  a  few 
acts  of  the  kind  would  have  served  this  pur- 
pose as  well  as  many.  Yet  we  may  see 
that  they  were  in  fact  the  great  work  of  his 
life ;  his  biography  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  '  he  went  about  doing  good ;'  his 
wise  words  were  secondary  to  his  beneficial 
deeds. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  a  strange 
view  of  the  miracles,  and  suggests 
the  question  why,  if  it  is  the  true 
view,  Christ  worked  so  few?  If 
*  therelief  of  ordinary  physical  evils' 
was  the  great  object  of  his  life,  and 
if  he  was  endowed  with  unlimited 
miraculous  power,  why  did  he  leave 
any  disease  at  al}  in  Judaea,  or  in- 
deed in  the  world;  and,  for  that 
matter,  why  did  he  leave  any  sin  ? 
Assume  that  Christ  was  God,  and  it 
becomes  presumptuous  to  ask  such 
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qnesiiaiis;    but    hold   up   Christ's 
employment     of     his     miraculous 
powers  as  an  example  to  men,  and 
the  J  become  relevant  and  practical 
in  the  highest  degree.     If  I  pass 
mj  time  in  study,  I  may  discover 
a  cure,  say  for  snudl-poz,  which  will 
relieve  millions.     If  I  go  out  into 
the    streets    of    London,    I    may 
in  the  same  time  meet  with  and 
relieve   a    considerable   individual 
nimiber  of  cases  of  distress  which 
would   otherwise     go     unrelieved. 
Does  tiie  example  of  Christ  point 
oat  the  second  as  the  more  excel- 
lent way  P     If   no,  what    is    the 
mpaoiing  of  the  passage  quoted  ?  If 
yes,  then  answer  the  questions  sug- 
gested before  you  call  on  me  to 
Mow  his  example.    This,  however, 
is  a  digression.     The  author  goes 
on  in  the  next  chapter  (on  the  law 
of  philanthropy)  to  '  consider  what 
aie  likely  to  be  the  characteristics, 
the  modes  of  life  and  action  of  a 
person  in  whom  the  enthusiasm  of 
hamanity  has   been  kindled.'     He 
says  that  Christ  enjoined  his  fol- 
lowers to  apply  themselves  to  re- 
Heving  physical  distress,  to  adding 
new  members     to    the    Christian 
church,  and  to  forgive  personal  in- 
JTuies.     He    infers    these    general 
injunctions   from  various    isolated 
sayings  and  actions,  speculates  upon' 
them  at  considerable  length,  and,  so 
to  speak,  adapts  them  to  the  present 
state  of  society.     Thus,  after  much 
disconrse  about  the  relief  of  distress, 
lie  observes  that  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  philanthropy  in  the 
coarse  of  1800  years : 

It  is  not  now  enough  to  visit  the  eick 
Md  pivc  ahns  to  the  poor.  We  may  still 
^9^  the  words  as  a  kind  of  motto,  bnt  we 
most  understand  under  thorn  a  multitude 
of  things  which  they  do  not  express.  K 
v«*  irould  make  them  express  the  whole 
^^tT  of  philanthropy  in  this  age,  we  must 
tr»*t  them  as  preachers  sometimes  treat 
th'  Decalogue,  when  they  represent  it  as 
conuining  hj  implication  a  whole  system 
of  morality.  Christ  commanded  his  first 
fullowcn  to  heal  the  sick  and  give  alms,  but 
h«  commands  the  Christians  of  this  age,  if 
'«•  may  use  the  expression,  to  investigate 


the  causes  of  all  physical  evil,  to  master 
the  science  of  health,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  education  with  a  view  to  health, 
the  question  of  labour  with  a  view  to  health, 
the  question  of  trade  with  a  view  to  health ; 
and  while  all  these  investigations  are  made, 
with  free  expense  of  eneigy  and  time  and 
means,  to  work  out  the  rearrangement  of 
human  life  in  accordance  with  the  results 
they  give. 

This   is    an   excellent   specimen 
of  the  author's  method.     The  chap- 
ters  on    the    laws  of    edification, 
mercy,  resentment  and  forgiveness, 
are  only  appUcations  of  it  to  other 
subjects.     We  may  therefore   dis- 
cuss, under  this  one  head,  the  com- 
mon principles   of  them  all.     His  » 
method  is  to  idealise  Christ's  cha- 
racter by  stretching  and  developing 
the  words  ascribed  to  him  so  as  to 
give  them,  so  to  speak,  in  terms  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    This  is  not 
criticism,  as  it  professes  to  be.     It 
is  merely  clothing  modem  thoughts 
in  theological  language.    It  is  turn- 
ing Christ  into  a  mythical  being — 
the  impersonation  of  modem  philan- 
thropy.    No  doubt,   firom  a   well- 
founded  dread  of  being  sentimental, 
and  making  his  portrait  too  luscious, 
he  throws  in  some  darker  shades, 
and  says  that  certain  forms  of  re- 
sentment,  Ac,   are    pre-eminently 
Christian ;  but  the  whole  is  in  the 
same  vein.     Take  modem  views  of 
philanthropy,    forgiveness,   edifica- 
tion, mercy  and  resentment  in  such 
proportions  as  the  taste  of  a  culti- 
vated Englishman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  approves,    mix    them    up 
together  in  the  form  of  an  ideal, 
and   call  that  being   Christ;    and 
having  done  so,  get  by  an  inverse 
process,  out  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  best  evidence  you  can  find  to 
prove  that  this  view  of  the  case  is 
true  in  fact.    What  is  this,  after  all, 
but  personifying  moral  philosophv 
and  social  science  (as  it  is  called) 
under  the  name  of  Christ,  and  then 
making  Christ  enjoin  the  practice 
of   moral     philosophy    and    social 
science  under  the  name  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity  ? 
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We  do  not  deny  that  to  idealise 
the  character  of  Christ,  and  the 
words  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
some  purposes,  and  to  a  limited 
extent,  is  justifiable  and  inevitable  ; 
but  such  a  process  ought  not  to 
pretend  to  be  criticism,  and  if  per- 
formed at  all  it  ought  to  be  per- 
formed with  a  full  consciousness  of 
the  nature  of  the  process  and  of  the 
objects  which  ought  to  be  attained 
by  it.  We  will  try  to  illustrate  our 
meaning  on  this  point  by  explaining 
to  what  extent  we  consider  the  pro- 
cess in  question  justifiable. 

To  public  instructors — above  all, 
to  the  clergy — and  to  many  persons 
in  their  private  devotions,  the  Bible, 
and  especially  the  New  Testament, 
is  in  the  position  of  an  authorised 
moral  and  religious  handbook,  which 
is  read,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining instruction  upon  matters  of 
fact,  but  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
religious  emotion.  When  thus  used, 
no  doubt  the  words  which  it  con- 
tains suggest,  by  way  of  association, 
very  much  more  than  they  actually 
contain ;  and  great  part  of  their 
value  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  great  mass  of 
sentiment  and  reflection  which,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  has  collected 
about  particular  parts  of  the  Bible, 
and  they  thus  excite  a  vast  variety 
of  feelings  in  the  mind  which  have 
the  greatest  value,  and  which  would 
certainly  perish  by  degrees  if  they 
were  not  excited  at  stated  times; 
and  this  property  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent, of  the  meaning  which  they 
had  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  first 
used  them.  '  Honour  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  he 
long  in  tlie  landj  may  possibly  have 
been  originally  meant  to  convey  the 
notion  of  a  promise  of  miraculous 
longevily  to  dutiful  children;  and 
men  who  thus  interpreted  the  text, 
and  who  thought  it  false  in  fact, 
might  nevertheless  value  the  words 
as  a  weighty  intimation  to  mankind 
of  the  undoubted  and  indisputable 
truth   that    reverence  for  parents 


is  one  of  the  great  conditions  of 
national  stability.  Ko  one  would 
blame  a  clergyman  for  preaching  a 
sermon  against  lying,  on  the  ninth 
commandment,  although  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  words 
actually  meant  more  than  they  say. 
To  take  an  illustration  of  a  different 
kind :  a  man  might  have  got  far 
enough  from  the  common  belief 
about  St.  Paul,  and  especially  from 
the  view  which  he  gives  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  still 
think  that  nothing  more  appropriate 
and  more  touching  to  some  of  his 
most  sacred  feelings  could  be  found, 
than  the  reading  of  the  1 5  th  chapter 
of  the  1st  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
at  a  funeral. 

We  idealise  all  popular  writings, 
more  or  less,  and  even  attach  to 
particular  .expressions  a  meaning 
which  their  authors  never  had  in 
view.  *  One  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin  '  means  to  us : 
Every  one  sympathises  in  expres- 
sions of  natural  emotion,  though 
this  was  not  what  Shakespeare 
meant  by  it.  *  Thou  shalt  not  seethe 
a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  '  is  gene- 
rally read  as  an  exhortation  to  ten- 
derness, but  it  is  probably  an  in- 
junction not  to  boil  sucking  kids. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  other- 
wise than  by  actual  experiment  the 
extent  to  which  the  process  of 
idealising  the  meaning  of  passages 
of  Scripture  may  be  carried  in  this 
way,  not  only  without  injury  either 
to  knowledge,  or  to  honesty,  but 
with  great  advantage.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  it 
is  done,  and  on  the  temper  of  mind 
of  the  preacher  or  teacher  and  his 
audience.  It  is  in  principle  the 
same  as  in  the  process  of  allegorical 
interpretation  adopted  by  so  many 
of  the  fathers ;  and  this  principle 
becomes  objectionable  only  when  it 
is  consciously  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  or  distorting 
the  real  truth.  If  the  truth  is 
neither  concealed  nor  distorted, 
there  is  no  harm  and  much  good  in 
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using  &miHar  and  sacred  words  as 
the  vehicles  of  tmths  which  they 
are  well  adapted  to  convey,  though 
they  may  not  have  been  originally 
intended  for  that  purpose.* 

When  we  come  to  'critical 
weighing  *  of  facts,  such  adaptations 
and  expressions  are  improper ;  bnt 
for  the  sake  of  our  argument,  let  us 
concede  to  the  author  of  Ecce  Homp 
that  they  are  proper,  and  ought  to 
be  employed  ;  and  that  he  is  justi- 
fied in  his  conclusion  that  in  com- 
manding his  disciples  to  give  alms 
and  visit  the  sick  and  the  prisoners, 
Christ  virtually  conmianded  us  to 
undertake  all  tiie  investigations  and 
to  carry  out  all  the  measures  which 
he  enumerates.  The  question  will 
still  arise — ^why  stop  there?  If 
voa  are  going  to  idealise  and  de- 
velop, why  do  you  not  carry  out 
jour  developments  to  the  full  ex- 
tent? If  you  get  general  philan- 
thropy out  of  the  fact  that  Christ 
went  about  doing  good  in  the  sense 
of  miraculously  healing  disease, 
why  not  get  general  morality  out  of 
the  fact  that  he  commanded  general 
philanthropy  ?  The  desire  to  re- 
lieve suffering  is  not  a  thing  which 
can  he  indulged  without  restriction. 
Yon  see  a  soldier  being  flogged. 
Christ  went  about  doing  good. 
Therefore,  cut  him  down.  But  is  it 
for  the  general  advantage  that  he 
should  be  cut  down  ?  If  not,  to  cut 
liim  down  would  be  to  do  not  good, 
but  harm.  Before  you  can  decide 
the  question  whether  your  proposed 
act  is  good  or  not,  you  must  have  a 
whole  system  of  morals  with  special 
reference  to  all  sorts  of  political, 
military,  and  international  questions. 
To  say  that  Christ's  life  was  passed 


in  a  protest  against  pain  as  pain, 
and  that,  therefore.  Christians  in 
the  present  day  ought  to  pass  their 
lives  in  a  systematised  protest 
against  pain  as  pain,  and  not  against 
such  pain  as  moral  philosophy  in 
its  ripest  form  shows  to  be  generally 
injurious,  is  to  argue  upon  an  arbi- 
trary guess.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  say  the  example  of  Christ 
teaches  us  to  do  in  every  sphere  of 
life  that  which  moral  philosophy 
declares  to  be  right,  then  moral 
philosophy  is  our  real  instructor,  and 
not  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  de- 
rived from  the  contemplation  of 
Christ.  This  is  opposed  to  the 
whole  theory  of  Ecce  HomOy  though 
we  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true. 

The  fact  is  that,  like  many 
other  people,  the  author  of  Ecce 
Hovia  falls  into  the  mistake  of 
making  a  false  division  of  morality. 
He  arranges  it  under  two  heads. 
One  comprehends  all  the  gentler 
virtues;  everything  which  haa  an 
obvious  immediate  tendency  to  di- 
minish the  Bufferings  of  mankind, 
or  to  indulge  kindly  feelings  to- 
wards them.  Under  the  other 
head  are  included  virtues  of  a  less 
immediately  and  obviously  amiable 
class.  The  first  are  the  specially 
Christian  qualities,  and  are  to  be 
discharged  because  of  the  love  of 
Christ ;  the  second  are  to  stand  on 
their  own  ground.  You  are  to 
relieve  a  sick  man  because  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity ;  you  are  to 
invest  your  money  securely  be- 
cause it  is  an  act  of  prudence :  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  prudence,  and 
moral  philosophy,  which  inculcates 
prudence,  has  nothing  to  do  with 


*  The  late  Archdeacon  Hare's  works  contain  a  CTuions  illustration  of  this.  Some  one 
bad  been  trying  to  confuse  a  pious  old  French  peasant  by  quoting  the  passage  about 
dwhbg  children  against  stones  from  the  1 35th  Psalm.  The  old  man  replied,  '  You  don't 
uxierstand  it ;  the  text  means  to  say,  "  Blessed  shall  he  be  who  taketh  thy  children  and 
brings  them  to  the  true  Church,"  la  pierre  c'est  St.  Pierre,  il  faut  bien  attacher  les 
en&nts  4  St.  Pierre.'  This  would  have  been  dishonest  in  a  commentator,  but  was  touching 
ud  beantiful  in  the  mouth  of  a  simple  old  man  who  reTerenced  the  Church  and  the 
Bible  because  they  were  to  him  as  they  are  to  millions,  the  channels  through  which  truth 
and  goodness  flow. 
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the  relief  of  sick  people.  It  is  per- 
fectly true,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  that  the  author,  for  fear 
of  maMng  his  picture  too  luscious, 
derives  from  certain  parts  of  the 
character  of  Christ  exhortations  to 
the  sterner  class  of  virtues.  He 
infers  from  the  vehemence  of 
Christ's  invectives  against  the 
Pharisees,*  that  neither  war  nor 
capital  punishment  are  necessarily 
unchristian.  The  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,  we  are  told — 

creates  an  intolerant  anger  against  all  who 
do  wrong  to  hnman  beings,  an  impatience 
of  selfish  enjoyment,  a  vindictive  enmity  to 
tyrants  and  oppressors,  a  bitterness  against 
sophistry,  superstition,  self-complacent 
heartless  speculation,  an  irreconcilable 
hostility  to  every  form  of  imposture,  such 
as  the  uninspired  inhumane  soul  could 
never  entertain. 

We  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  fierce  vein  in  Christianity, 
as  indeed  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  every  body  and  oi  every 
theological  system  that  has  ever 
claimed  the  Christian  name  abun- 
dantly prove.  We  also  agree  in 
the  belief  that  the  fierce  passions 
are  a  most  important  part  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  ought^  on  certain 
occasions,  to  be  permitted  to  have 
full  play,  and  to  guide  our  conduct 
in  important  particulars.  The  sol- 
dier, the  judge,  and  the  hangman 
are  necessary  members  of  human 
society,  and  ought  to  do  their  re- 
spective tasks  effectively ;  but  in 
their  department  of  affairs  more 
than  any  other  is  displayed  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  that  enthu- 
siasm is  merely  a  motive  power 
and  not  a  guide,  that  reason  is  to 
judge  of  the  extent,  the  occasions, 
and  the  manner  in  which  such 
passions  are  to  be  indulged.  A 
man  who  deliberately  measures 
out  the  degree  in  which  he  will 
allow  his  natural  and  proper  feel- 


ings of  anger  to  have  their  way  on 
such  an  occasion,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Indian  mutiny,  acts  well.  A 
man  who,  on  such  an  occasion, 
merely  tries  to  throw  himself  into 
the  attitude  in  which  he  supposes 
Christ  to  have  been  when  he  re- 
buked the  Pharisees,  and  allows 
himself  to  be  guided  by  a  supposed 
divine  instinct  urging  him  to  feel 
'  vindictive  enmily  *  against  one 
class,  *•  bitterness  *  against  a  second, 
'  irreconcilable  hostility '  to  several 
more,  will  probably  act  the  part, 
not  of  a  strong  deliberate  self- 
restraining  king  or  general,  but 
that  of  a  flighty  hysterical  fana- 
tic, ready,  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  slobber  over  his  neigh- 
bours, or  to  cut  their  throats.  It 
is  not  because  Christ  went  about 
doing  good  that  we  ought  to 
relieve  distress.  It  is  not  because 
Christ  levelled  unsparing  invectives 
against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
that  we  ought,  in  case  of  need,  to 
exercise  the  utmost  severities,  in 
order  to  maintain  lawful  authority. 
We  ought  to  do  these  things  if  ne- 
cessary calmly,  deliberately,  with  a 
minimum  of  excitement  and  passion, 
because  they  are,  according  to  the 
best  tests  of  right  and  wrong  which 
we  can  discover,  the  right  things 
to  do  under  the  circumstances. 
In  regard  to  morals,  feeling  and 
reason  are  like  the  steam  and 
the  machinery  in  an  engine. 
Without  the  steam  you  would 
have  no  power,  without  the  ipachi- 
nery  you  would  have  no  resistance, 
and  you  want  both  to  get  motion. 
The  mere  following  of  Christ,  the 
enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  contem- 
plation of  his  example,  will  not  in 
the  least  degree  enable  people  to 
dispense  with  moral  philosophy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  increase 


'  Great  part  of  this  chapter  consists  of  assertions  founded  on  the  supposed  fact,  that 
'  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,'  means  '  actors/  and  many  inferences  are  drawn  from 
Christ's  supposed  use  of  the  word  incoKpiral.  Does  the  author  think  that  Christ  spoke 
Greek? 
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the  necessitj  for  it  in  proportion  to 
the  vigoor  of  the  impnlse  which  it 
gives  to  the  general  character.  For 
how  can  the  enthnsiasm  of  humanity 
tell  yon  which  precedent  yon  are  to 
apply  in  a  particular  case,  and  when 
it  is  to  be  limited  hy  others  ?  Apply 
in  the  wrong  place  the  reflection  that 
Christ  went  about  doing  good,  and 
jou  get  indiscriminate  ahnsgiying 
or  the  old  poor-law.  Apply  in  the 
wrong  place  '  Ye  serpents,  ye  gene- 
ration of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell  ? '  and  you  get 
the  Inquisition,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  penal  laws 
against  the  French  Protestants 
or  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
What  then  is  to  guide  you,  and  to 
tell  you  which  is  the  right  place  for 
the  one,  and  which  for  the  other 
reflection  ?  Not  Christ,  but  reason, 
thatyerymoral  philosophy  which  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  underrates. 

This  leads  us  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  last  part  of  the  argument  of 
Ecce  Homo  which  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  examine.  The  author  appears 
to  ns  to  attach  £ar  too  great  a  degree 
of  weight  to  personal  devotion  to 
Christ  as  a  panacea  for  all  moral 
evils.  Christ,  he  tells  us,  says  to 
struggling  humanity,  '  Cling  to  me, 
cling  ever  closer  to  me,'  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  argument  is 
directed  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
one  thing  need^  to  make  bad  men 
good.  Mysticism,  of  course,  must 
not  be  pressed  too  closely.  When 
you  ask  what  '  clinging  to  Christ  * 
specifically  means,  you  must  not 
expect  a  categorical  answer;  but, 
no  doubt,  the  general  signification 
of  the  phrase  is,  that  by  forming  to 
themselves  an  image  of  Christ,  and 
by  then  conceiving  of  him  as  always 
present^  always  invisibly  interfering 
&nd  communicating  good  impulses 
to  the  soul,  men  will  become  good, 
and  that  to  do  this  ia  the  real  essence 
of  Christianity.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  belief  in  the  pos- 
^ibihty  of  a  personal  intercourse 
with  God  through  prayer  is  of  the 


essence  of  what  may  be  called  per- 
sonal religion.  A  man  who  does 
not  believe  that  he  can,  by  prayer, 
keep  up  such  an  intercourse  might, 
no  doubt,  retain  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God,  and  in  his  moral 
government  of  the  world  ;  and  these 
beliefs  are  of  immense  importance, 
but  he  would  certainly  entirely 
leave  out  that  department  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  usually  supposed 
to  exercise  the  greatest  influence 
over  individual  character,  and 
this  shows  the  enormous  practical 
importance  of  the  question  to  which 
we  have  referred,  namely,  whether 
the  advice  to  'cling  to  Christ'  in 
the  sense  above  explained  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  human  beings, 
asking  how  they  are  to  be  guided 
and  supported  in  their  various 
affairs. 

The  connection  of  this  question 
with  the  general  scope  of  Ecce 
Homo  m&j  not  be  apparent  at  first 
sight,  but  a  little  reflection  will, 
we  think,  make  it  clear.  To  *  cling 
to  Christ'  is  to  pray  to  Christ,  t» 
noiake  Christ  your  God  ;  and  as  a 
man's  God  is,  as  his  ideal,  that  to 
which  he  tends,  which  he  recognises 
as  the  supreme  good,  and  seeks  to 
attain — so  will  be  the  man's  life,  the 
man  himself.  If,  therefore,  Christ 
is  to  be  our  God,  our  ideal,  books 
like  Ecce  Ho7)io  are  attempts  to 
give  us  an  image  and  description  of 
our  God,  and  when  they  tell  us  to 
cHng  to  Christ  they  mean  '  Pray  to 
such  a  being  as  I  describe,  as  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  reverence, 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  goodness. 
Model  yourself  on  him.  He  is  to 
be  your  God,  and  you  are  to  be  his 
people.' 

Such  an  exhortation  differs  widely 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds.  Their  doctrine 
is  that  not  the  man  Jesus,  but  the 
person  Jesus  Christ,  perfect  God 
and  perfect  man,  is  the  object  of 
worship,  and  that  this  being  is  one, 
not  by  the  conversion  of  the  God- 
head into  flesh,  but  by  taking  of  the 
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manli9od  into  God.  Let  us  try  to 
translate  this  technical  phraseology 
into  its  equivalents  in  every-day 
life.  To  us,  at  least,  it  appears  to 
suggest  some  such  meaning  as  the 
following :  When  you  worship  Jesus 
Christ,  beware  against  idolising  a 
human  creature.  You  are  not  to 
worship  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  You  are 
to  worship  Jesus  Christ,  because 
Jesus  Christ  was  God.  Whatever 
Christianity  was  or  was  not  meant  to 
do,  its  theology  was  a  standing  protest 
against  idolatiy,  especially  against 
the  idolatry  of  Jesus.  Christ  is  in 
all  Christian  churches  an  object  of 
worship,  not  as  man,  but  as  God 
and  man.  The  practical  difference 
between  the  two  is  enormous.  If 
you  are  required  to  worship  a  being 
who  is  made  up  in  some  mysterious 
way  of  God  and  man,  you  can 
always  bear  in  mind,  in  acts  of  wor- 
ship, that  the  object  of  your  wor- 
ship is  not  a  particular  man  but  God, 
and  that  if  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be 
worshipped  it  is  not  as  a  man  who 
preached  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
or  worked  miracles,  or  rose  from 
the  dead,  but  because  in  him 
were  in  some  way  or  other  united 
so  as  to  form  one  person  man 
and  God,  so  that  the  object  of 
worship  is  a  being  infinitely  wise 
and  good,  omnipotent  and  omni- 
present. These  are  the  only  terms 
on  which  the  worship  of  Jesus 
Christ  can  be  anything  else  than 
the  worship  of  a  human  being — a 
representative  man  ;  and  unless  the 
Kicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds  are 
heretical  from  end  to  end  it  is  hard 
to  dispute  the  orthodoxy  at  least 
of  this  assertion. 

With  reference  to  this  matter,  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  the 
gospels  as  we  have  them  are,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect  if  they  are 
regarded  as  biographies  of  a  human 
being,  and  leave  a  number  of  gaps 
which  must  be  filled  up  by  those 
conjectures  and  exercises  of  the 
*  historical  imagination '  which  make 


up  so  large  a  part  of  the  substance 
of  Ecce  Homo.  Now,  the  more  defi- 
nite, the  more  human,  the  more 
conceivable  the  character  of  Christ 
is  made,  the  frirther  he  recedes 
from  the  position  of  '  an  historical 
character,  with  incomprehensible 
motives  and  feelings,'  the  less 
divine  he  becomes,  and  the  more 
difficult  is  it  to  worship  him.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  for  instance,  that 
the  character  which  the  author  of 
Ecce  Homo  draws  falls  very  far 
short  of  divinity.  We  reftise  alto- 
gether to  recognise  the  Christ  of  the 
gospels  in  the  Christ  of  this  book. 
The  character  as  we  have  it  here 
appears  to  us  to  be  in  several 
respects  open  to  just  exception: 
the  doctrines  which  Christ  is  al- 
leged to  have  taught  appear  to  us 
to  be  in  many  particulars  untme, 
and  the  conduct  ascribed  to  him  to 
be  in  some  points  sentimental  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery), and  in  others  rash  and  violent 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  rebukes 
levelled  against  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees).  So  long  as  the  human 
character  of  Christ  is  left  as  the 
evangelists  leave  it — ^that  is  to  say, 
incomplete  and  mysterious — and  so 
long  as  we  are  told  that  he  was  in 
point  of-  fact  God  Incarnate,  our 
mouths  are  closed.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  presume  to  criticise  the  acts 
of  such  a  being.  We  say  these 
acts  were,  no  doubt,  right  under 
the  circumstances ;  these  words 
were,  no  doubt,  wise  and  true,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  have  meant 
anything  fooHsh  or  wrong,  although 
we  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  say 
precisely  what  they  did  mean  ;  but 
when  the  historical  imagination 
fairly  takes  the  whole  matter  in 
hand,  and  says  Jesus  thought 
this  and  that,  and  acted  thus  and 
thus,  and  you  are  to  cling  to  him, 
chng  ever  to  him,  if  you  wish  to  be 
good  and  happy,  the  reply  is,  *  You 
wish  me  to  cling  to  a  being  whom 
you  represent  as  imperfect  and 
mistaken.     It  would  be  idolatry  to 
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worship  such,  a  Jesus  as  you  de- 
scribe, and  that  not  merely  in  the 
technical  but  in  the  practical  sense 
of  the  word.     The   pattern   which 
you  hold  up   is  not  the   highest 
which  my  imagination  can  conceive. 
I  worship  God  as  being  the  creator, 
inaintaincr,   and    disposer    of  the 
whole  world,  physical  and  moral. 
If  it  pleased  that  being  to  unite 
himself  to  man  (which  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact)    it    is   justifiable  to 
worship  him  under  that  form ;  but 
it  is  ike  superhuman,  the  divine 
being    which     is     the     object     of 
worship.'     This  question  is  in  the 
highest  degree  practical,  for  wor- 
ship is  the  setting  up  of  an  ideal 
which  is  to  be  your  guide  and  aim 
in  cases  of  difficulty.     Now,  there 
are  krge   departments   of  human 
duties  and    affairs   on    which    the 
example  of  Christ  throws  no  light 
whatever,  and  in  which  the  direc- 
tion *  cling   to  Christ'  is  an  un- 
meaning phrase.     The  duties  of  the 
writer,  the  philosopher,  the  artist, 
the  legislator,  the  magistrate,  and 
the  lawyer,    except  on    particular 
occasions   and    in    certain  depart- 
ments of  their  affairs,  are  not  much 
enlightened  by  the  sermon  on  the 
mount.     The  great   efforts   of  the 
intellect,   the  great  efforts   of  the 
imagination,  may  be  sustained  and 
excited  by  the  reflection  that  the 
cniverse  is  cosmos  and  not  chaos, 
conceivable   by   the  human  mind, 
tearing  in  itself  the  traces  of  being, 
^0  to  speak,  the  thought  of  a  mind 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  a  kind 
•>f  reflection;    but  such  thoughts, 
though  not  inconsistent  with  the 
[tarables   and  the  sermon   on  the 
i.ionnt,  are  not  contained  in  them. 
It  is  only  by  violent  metaphors  and 
•strained  constructions  that  you  can 
connect   what  may  be   called  the 
business     part     of  *  life,    political 
tronomy,  law,  commerce,  and  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  regu- 
lated, with  Christ's  example.  *  Clmg 
to  me,  ever  closer  to  me,'  would 
have  been  strange  advice  to  give  to 
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Adam  Smith  when  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  principles  of  ihe  wealth 
of  nations ;  or  to  Tribonian  and  his 
associates  when  they  arranged  the 
chaos  of  the  Eoman  law ;  or  to  the 
founders  of  the  British  empire  in 
India;  yet  these  were  items,  and  not 
trifling  items  either,  in  that  collective 
whole  which  makes  up  'humanity 
struggling  with  its  destiny ;'  and  if 
there  be  a  God  at  all  who  cares  for 
men  and  treats  them  as  accountable 
moral  agents, .  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  not  have  viewed  the 
due  discharge  of  the  tasks  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  duties  of  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  kind,  quite 
as  high  and  sacred  (though  there  is 
no  need  to  be  sentimental  about 
them)  as  preaching,  or  praying,  or 
administering  the  sacraments. 

It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  necessary 
to  observe  that  these  observations  by 
no  means  impugn  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  Their  object  is  to  show  the 
danger  of  converting  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  into  an  idol  by  mag- 
nifying the  importance  of  the  parti- 
cuhar  qualities  which  he  displayed  till 
they  are  made  by  development  and 
expansion  to  fill  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  life.  The  inveterate  ten- 
dency of  men  and  women  to  do  this 
constantly  leads  them  to  regard 
everything  which  does  not  fall 
within  the  limits  of  Christ's  exam- 
ple as  carnal  and  worldly ;  and  this 
tendency  to  separate  the  common 
business  of  life  from  that  depart- 
ment of  it  which  is  specially  illus- 
trated by  the  teaching  and  example 
of  Christ  reacts  upon  the  character 
of  persons  engaged  in  those  other 
pursuits,  and  leads  them  to  take 
an  irreligious  view  of  occupations 
which,  so  to  speak,  are  unsanctified 
by  one  who  is  supposed  to  have 
summed  up  in  himself  every  form 
and  kind  of  human  holiness. 

These  are  the  principal  observa- 
tions which  Ecce  Homo  suggests  to 
us.  We  can  foresee  that  the  remarks 
wliich  we  have  felt  bound  to  make 
will    provoke    an    obvious   retort. 
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Yon,  it  will  be  said,  you  who  see 
so  many  difEloulties  in  other  men's 
views — what  think  you  of  Christ  ? 
We  will  try  *o  give  a  general 
answer  to  this  question,  though,  of 
course,  in  a  compressed  form.  ^  In 
a  few  words,  we  think  that  the 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to 
enable  an  honest  man  to  join  in 
worshipping  him  in  the  ordinary 
forms.  We  do  not  think  the  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  to  compel  every 
honest  man  to  do  so.  We  see  no 
reason  why  a  man  bom  and  bred  a 
worshipper  of  Christ  should  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  cease  to 
worship  him,  but  we  cannot  see 
that  any  moral  guilt  is  of  neces- 
sity involved  in  a  suspense  of  the 
judgment  on  the  credibility  of  the 
gospel  history.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  people  in  general  are  not 
under  any  moral  obligation  to  arrive 
at  any  determinate  conclusions  on 
the  subject,  but  that  those  who 
know  in  general  how  the  evidence 
stands  are  under  a  decided  moral 
obligation  not  to  permit  themselves 
to  speak  or  think  contemptuously 
of  l^ose  who  do  worship  Christ,  as 
if  to  do  so  were  an  irrational  super- 
stition, or  reproachfully  of  those 
who  do  not,  as  if  the  omission  were 
a  crime. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  by 
an  attempt  to  state  in  general  the 
grounds  of  these  opinions. 

The  question  whether  the  history 
related  in  the  four  gospels  is  true 
in  the  main  depends,  like  all  other 
such  questions,  on  the  proportion 
between  the  antecedent  or  intrinsic 
probability  of  the  story  and  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  antecedent  or  intrinsic 
probability  of  the  story  has  been 
discussed  ad  nauseam.  It  is  urged 
on  the  one  hand  that  to  those  who 
believe  iA  a  God  who  cares  for  men 
miracles  are  not  incredible  per  se, 
and  on  the  other  that  miracles  are 
impossible ;  and  it  is  farther  urged 
that  unless  our  experience  appUed 


not  to  this  world  only  but  to  many 
worlds,  we  could  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  that  it  was  contrary  to 
experience  that  a  conmranication 
attested  by  miracles  should  once  in 
the  course  of  the  history  of  a  world 
be  addressed  to  it  by  its  maker. 

Such  controversies  always  leave  on 
the  mind  an  unsatisfactory  feeling. 
Those  who  contend  that  miracles 
are  impossible  almost  always  deify 
a  mere  fact  under  the  name  of  a 
law  of  nature,  and  those  who 
declare  them  to  be  possible  found 
their  argument  on  premises  so 
enormously  large  and  general  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  are 
true  or  false.  The  only  mode  of 
dealing  -with  the  question  which 
affords  any  chance  of  a  satis&ctoiy 
conclusion  is  to  come  to  the  facts 
and  to  see  what  the  evidence  reaUy 
does  point  to  before  we  consider  the 
question  whether,  if  it  points  to 
-Qie  conclusion  that  miracles  were 
performed,  that  conclusion  ought 
in  any  case  to  be  admitted.  The 
argument  on  the  facts  (which  the 
sagacity  of  Paley  and  other  writers 
of  the  last  century,  whom  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  underrate,  perceived 
to  be  the  vital  point  of  the  whole 
controversy,  although  their  critical 
apparatus  for  its  solution  was  much 
inferior  in  extent  to  our  own)  has 
been  by  this  time  pretty  nearly 
exhausted.  Indeed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  amount  of  dis- 
cussion which  it  has  received,  it 
falls  at  last  into  a  very  small  com- 
pass, for  the  evidence  on  the  subject 
is  not  extensive  and  can  never  be 
enlarged.  We  will  try  to  give  a 
very  summary  view  of  it. 

The  argument  against  the  truth  of 
the  miracles  is,  that  even  if  the  pos- 
sibility of  miracles  be  admitted,  the 
improbability  of  the  truth  of  any 
miraculous  story  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted. False  accounts  of  miracles 
are  common,  and  if  the  Christian 
miracles  did  really  occur  they  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  history  of  the 
world. .  In  every  other  case  we  reject 
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ffliracnlons  stories  without  hesita- 
tion. We  ought,  therefore,  to  reject 
these,  nnless  they  are  warranted  by 
strong  evidence.  Now,  tiie  histories 
of  the  four  evangelists  were  written 
b^  unknown  authors  at  an  unknown 
tune;  we  hare  no  proof  that  any 
of  the  authors  were  eye-witnesses. 
Of  the  four,  one  only  distinctly 
asserts  that  he  was  an  eye-witness, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel 
attributed  to  him  is  matter  of  grave 
doubt.  We  have  evidence  that  the 
testimony  of  three  of  them,  at  leasts 
is  not  independent,  and  there  is 
in  the  histories  themselves  an 
amount  of  disagreement  and  in- 
consistency which  proves  to  de- 
monstTation  that  ijiey  were  not 
exempt  from,  the  mistakes  and 
imperfections  of  common  writers. 
These  mistakes  alone  certainly 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  shake 
their  general  credibility  if  the  story 
which  they  told  was  not  miracu- 
lous, but  the  question  is,  why  on 
the  authority  of  evidence  like  this, 
jou  should  believe  statements  which 
you  certainly  would  not  believe  if 
jon  found  them  auywhere  else? 
This,  expanded  and  illustrated  in 
varions  ways,  is  the  substance  of 
the  argument  against  the  general 
credihilily  of  the  gospels. 

The  strong^t  answer  to  it  may  be 
thns  expressed:  It  is  true  that  if  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  history  rested 
solely  on  the  gospels,  as  we  now 
have  them,  the  evidence  would 
lioi  be  sufficient  to  vrarrant  belief. 
If  Christianity  had  altogether  died 
OQt,  and  if  we  knew  nothing  of 
it  except  what  is  contained  in 
the  four  gospels,  no  one  would 
believe  them  to  be  true;  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  Whatever  else 
is  true  or  false,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  religion  began  and  the 
Christian  church  was  founded  about 
A.i>.  33.  There  can,  moreover,  be 
no  doubt  that  the  first  Christians 
believed  the  &ciB  stated  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  it  is  equally 


clear  that  the  four  gospels,  though 
containing  a  ftdl  share  of  mistakes, 
imperfections,  and  incompleteness^ 
were  accepted  as  substantially  true 
aooounts  of  Jesus  Christ  within  a 
peiioA  I  of  time  which  cannot  be 
exactly  fixed,  but  which  cannot  have 
been  v«ry  long — ^say  half  a  century, 
or  less,  after  his  crucifixion.  *  The 
whole  history  of  the  church  and 
the  world  has  shown  the  force 
and  tenacity  of  this  belief.  The 
alleged  facts,  if  true  in  the  main, 
would  account  for  its  being  enter- 
tained, and  our  experience  of  man- 
kind does  not  warrant  the  belief 
that  so  great,  so  lasting,  and  so 
beneficial  a  movement  originated  in 
credulity  or  fraud.  If  the  whole 
story  of  Christ  as  related  by  the 
evangelists  had  been  a  delusion  and 
a  lie,  would  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  Christian  church  have 
played  such  a  part  as  they  have  in  the 
world  ?  Does  such  a  theory  as  that 
of  M.  Benan,  or  any  theory  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  same  assumption, 
explain  the  facts  which  history 
presents  to  us  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
this  theory  in  no  way  recognises  or 
countenances  the  notion  of  an  infal- 
lible church.  It  merely  deals  with 
the  broad  and  well-known  historical 
&ct  of  the  growth,  the  influence, 
and  the  character  of  the  Chnstiau 
religion  and  of  the  various  bodies 
by  which  it  has  been  professed,  and 
with  their  influence  in  the  world ; 
and  it  rests  the  case  on  the  support 
which  that  fact  gives  to  the  general 
credibility  of  the  gospels  themselves, 
though  it  admits  their  imperfec- 
tions. 

To  this  argument  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  Christianity  certainly 
owes  its  success  to  the  truth  which 
it  contains,  but  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  truth,  mixed  up, 
as  every  candid  person  must  admit, 
with  much  error  and  corruption, 
the  miracles  attributed  to  Christ 
are  part  of  the  truth  and  not  part 
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of  tHe  error.  It  may  be  added 
that  other  religions  —  Mahomet- 
anism,  Buddhism,  Brahmanism,  &c. 
— ^have  also  gained  a  great  hold  on 
mankind,  and  have  also  got  their 
sacred  stories,  which  we,  who  do  not 
profess  those  religions,  reject,  al- 
thonfi^h  we  acknowledge  the  portion 
of  truth  which  the  religions  them- 
selves contain. 

It  is  rejoined  that  the  truths 
which  are  said  to  have  supported 
Christianity  are  not  its  peculiar  and 
distinctive  characteristics,  and  that 
the  main  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ 
are.  The  doctrines  of  a  God,  a 
future  life,  a  future  judgment, 
have  been  and  still  are  preached, 
apart  fix)m  any  belief  in  the  history 
of  Christ,  and  havB  not  succeeded 
in  influencing  mankind  in  the  same 
way.  There  would  have  been  no 
Christianity  without  Christ,  and  if 
Christ  was  a  mere  man  he  was  a 
man  of  whom  we  have  no  accounts 
at  all.  The  accounts  which  make  him 
out  to  be  something  more  explain 
what  followed,  and  no  others  would. 
As  to  other  religions,  Mahomet 
preached  an  eternal  truth  as  far  as 
he  went,  and  was  to  those  whom  he 
addressed  the  prophet  or  proclaimer 
of  Qod ;  and  a  person  bom  and 
bred  a  Mahometan  ought  to  believe 
and  practise  Mahometanism  sub- 
ject to  ^rther  information.  As  to 
Buddhism,  the  origin  of  the  creed 
is  lost  past  recovery  in  immemorial 
antiquity;  and  Brahmanism  con- 
tains no  historical  element  at  all ; 
and  in  general  our  information  on 
these  subjects  is  very  imperfect. 

The  argument  might  no  doubt 
be  carried  further,  but  this  gives  a 
sufficient  notion  of  the  general 
course  of  the  debate  upon  the 
general  credibility  and  truth  of  the 
main  outline  of  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  raise  the  question  what 
conclusion  a  prudent  man,  brought 
up  as  a  Chnstian  and  accustomed 
as  such  to  join  in  the  public  worship 
of  Christ,  would  draw  from  these 
arguments.     We  think  he  is  fairly 


entitled  to  say,  There  is  a  case 
on  each  side,  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  truth  of  the  history 
are  of  a  sort  which  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  decide  upon 
at  once.  They  are  matters  to  weigh 
deliberately,  and  they  will  produce 
their  effect  by  degrees  and  insen- 
sibly. 'Securusjudicabitorbis.'  Men 
will  make  up  their  minds  as  time 
goes  on  if  they  keep  the  matter 
before  them,  for  the  question  is  now 
raised  for  decision  under  circum- 
stances infinitely  more  favourable 
to  a  full,  fair,  and  intelligent  dis- 
cussion of  it  than  ever  existed 
before  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world.  But  what,  such  a  man 
will  say,  is '  my  duty  in  the  mean- 
time ?  It  is  to  act  as  prudence  and 
experience  direct.  Now,  indepen- 
dently of  the  whole  of  this  question, 
I  believe  in  God  and  in  the  neces- 
sity of  prayer  and  worship.  The 
universe  and  the  human  soul  lead 
me  to  believe  in  this  with  a  faith 
diflerent  in  kind  and  degree  from 
any  which  I  can  possibly  feel  in  the 
four  gospels.  That  there  is  a  God, 
that  virtue  is'  God's  law  for  man, 
that  the  human  soul  can  have  inter- 
course with  Gt)d, — ^are  propositions 
which  may  be  false,  but  which  may 
also  be  true ;  and  I  am  willing  to 
regulate  tjie  whole  course  of  my 
life  on  the  latter  probability.  But 
experience  shows  that  God  must  be 
worshipped,  and  that  in  express 
words  and  set  forms,  and  it  also 
shows  that  to  find  a  form  of  worship 
in  which  any  considerable  number 
of  persons  will  be  willing  to  join, 
and  in  which  they  will  be  able  to 
join  with  advantage  to  their  moral 
condition, — ^to  find  a  fitting  expres- 
sion for  our  feelings  towards  God, 
one  that  shall  not  be  presumptuous 
and  conceited  on  the  one  hand,  or 
superstitious  and  grovelling  on  the 
other,  is  a  supremely  difficult  thing, 
not  the  less  difficult  because  at 
first  sight,  and  experience  apart,  it 
might  be  expected  to  be  easy  and 
simple.     Experience  frirther  shows 
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that,  as  in  all  other  matters,  so 
pre-eminentlj  in  this,  man  is  a 
aocial  heing.  He  cannot  separate 
himself  from  his  fellows,  and  ought 
ont  to  try  to  do  so.  Worship,  to  be 
nsefnl,  must  be  conducted  by  bodies 
of  men  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  interchange  of  feelings  and  ideas 
to  produce  a  common  religious  sen- 
timent, analogous  to  the  moral  and 
political  sentiment  which  grows  up 
in  pohtical  and  social  life.  For  this 
purpose  we  must  have  churches, 
and  churches  of  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, containing  both  sexes,  and  all 
ages  and  ranks.  The  Christian 
churches  which  exist  amongst  us 
proride  for  these  wants ;  and  they 
have  shown  their  vitality,  as  a  fact, 
by  the  powerful  influence  which 
thej  have  exercised,  and  still  do 
eierdse,  over  large  bodies  of  men 
and  women.  The  history  which  is 
the  conmion  foxmdation  of  all  their 
creeds  and  all  their  services  un- 
doubtedly may  be  false,  but  then  also 
it  maybe  true ;  and  so  long  as  I  have 
an  honest  doubt  in  the  positive  as  well 
as  in  the  negative  direction  on  this 
subject  I  feel  myself  justified  in 
joining  in  the  worship  of  the  Chris- 
tian body  to  which  I  belong,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  oppressive  to  myself  or 
to  others.  On  the  other  hand  I  do 
not  think  myself  morally  justified 
in  throwing  upon  others  the  re- 
sponsibility which  must  belong  to 
myself  of  taking  my  own  course, 
and  governing  my  own  conduct 
^d  my  own  thoughts  ;  still 
less  should  I  be  morally  justi- 
^ed  in  imposing  such  a  yoke  upon 
others,  even  if  it  were  only  by  ex- 
pressing disapproval,  or  by  allowing 
myself  in  my  own  mind  to  feel  dis- 
approval of  those  who  go  ftirther 
than  I,  and  who  honestly  and  in 
irood  faith  repudiate  and  abstain 
from  all  public  profession  of  reli- 
girnxs  belief. 

To  those  who  think  this  a  very 
low  standard  to  set  up,  and  con- 
^nder  that  such  a  qualified  assent  to 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  histories, 


and  to  existing  forms  of  worship 
is  hardly  worth  having,  several  con- 
siderations may  be  addressed.  We 
^vill  confine  ourselves  to  one  which 
is  frequently  put  forward  by  Bishop 
Butler  in  many  parts  of  the 
Analogy,  and  particularly  in  the  last 
page  of  it: 

With  regard  to  Christianity  it  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  a  middle  between  a 
full  satisfaction  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  a 
satisfaction  of  the  contraiy.  The  middle 
state  of  mind  between  these  two  consists  in 
a  serious  apprehension  that  it  may  be  true 

joined  witli  doubt  whether  it  be  so 

Now  a  serious  apprehension  that  Chris- 
tianity may  be  true  lays  persons  under  the 
strictest  obligation  of  a  serious  regard  to  it 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  life;  a  regard 
not  the  same  exactly,  but  in  many  respects 
nearly  the  same,  with  what  a  full  conviction 
of  its  tnith  would  lay  them  under.' 

For  the  word*  Christianity,'  which 
is  somewhat  vague  and  general, 
substitute  the  words  *  belief  in  the 
substantial  truth  of  the  history  told 
in  the  gospels,'  and  this  is  exactly 
the  state  of  mind  which  we  have 
been  describing,  and  the  practical 
inference  which  we  havo  said  a 
reasonable  man  would  draw  from 
it.  *  Doubting, '  he  would  say, 
*  whether  these  things  are  true  or 
not,  but  seeing  that  the  institutions 
founded  on  the  supposition  of  their 
truth  are  beneficial,  and  that  some 
such  institutions  are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  there  are  no 
others  to  be  had,  I  will  act  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  possible 
truth  of  the  matters  in  dispute, 
clearly  avowing  to  myself  and  to 
others  whom  it  may  concern  on 
proper  occasions,  the  exact  position 
of  my  own  mind  upon  the  subject. 
If  Christ  was  God  Incarnate,  then 
I  shall  have  acted  right.  If  not, 
the  worst  I  have  done  has  been  to 
pray  to  God  under  a  form  which  I 
did  not  make,  but  which  I  found 
established  and  approved  by  the 
general  practice  of  my  time  and 
country.  Whilst,  however,  I  go 
thus  far,  I  will  go  no  further. 
Doubtful  assent  is  not  the   same 
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thing  as  fnll  and  distinct  assent; 
and  I  will  not  by  "  an  ever- 
widening  spiral  ergo  "  heap  article 
on  article,  and  practice  on  practice, 
till  I  have  manufactured  an  elabo- 
rate theological  system  out  of  a  set 
of  probabilities  each  dependent  on, 
and  therefore  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression less  weighty  than,  the  one 
Siat  went  before;  neither  will  I 
allow  my  own  or  any  other  man's 
imagination  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
which  the  evidence  has  left.  To 
use  the  language  of  Ghillingworth, 
my  belief  shall  always  be  "  propor- 
tionable to  the  credibility  of  its 
motives." ' 

Fully  to  work  out  and  display  all 
the  consequences  of  this  view  of 
the  case  upon  thought,  feeling,  and 
practice  would  require  a  volume. 
It  might,  we  think,  be  shown  to  be 
not  only  consistent  with,  but  even 
conducive  both  to  morality  and  to 
piety.  That  it  would  be  conducive 
to  morality  is  obvious.  That  it 
would  or  might  be  conducive  to 
pieiy,  may  be  inferred  from  the  con- 
sideration that  when  a  man  has 
decided  to  act  upon  a  particular 
view  of  a  doubtful  subject,  and  has 
acted  upon  it  vigorously,  and  for  a 
length  of  time  he  derives  from  that 
very  feet  a  stronger  confidence  in 
its  truth  than  he  had  at  first. 
Whether  and  under  what  limitations 
this  additional  confidence  is  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  that  which  it 
afBrms,  is  a  very  difficult  question 
which  we  cannot  now  discuss ;  but 
that  in  point  of  fact  it  is  the  cause 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
sincere  religious  belief  which  exists 
in  the  world,  admits  of  no  doubt 
at  all. 

We  have  only  one  more  observa- 
tion to  make,  and  that  has  reference 
to  the  view  which  a  person  holding 
such  opinions  naturally  takes  of 
books  like  Ecce  Homo.  As  matters 
stand,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  object  of 
divine  honours.     Critical  inquiries 


may  certainly  throw  light  on  the 
question  whether  this  is  right  or 
wrong,  for  there  is  much  room  for 
Airther  examination  as  to  thegrowth 
of  the  early  Church  and  its  doc- 
trines, and  as  to  the  connection  of 
those  doctrines  with  contemporary 
systems  of  philosophy  and  morals. 
Modem  writers  have  added  some- 
thing to  the  stock  of  knowledge  on 
these  topics,  and  they  may  ultimately 
succeed  in  showing  either  that  the 
Christian  revelation  formed  a  part 
of  the  general  progress  of  events, 
or  that  it  stands  by  itself  as  a  sort 
of  new  era,  the  commencement  and 
gradual  success  of  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on   the  hypo- 
thesis which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 
The  result  of  these  inquiries,  be  it 
what  it  will,  will  no  doubt  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  religious  belief 
and  practice  of  the  next  generation, 
but  the  process  itself  will  probably 
be   slow  and    its    effect    gradual. 
Such  works  as    M.   Benan's  and 
Ecce  Homo  may  perhaps    have  a 
place  in  it,  but  we  think  it  is  a  vei^' 
subordinate  one.     They  are  in  rea- 
lity historical  novels,    comprising 
more   or  less  histoiy  as  the  case 
may  be.     Now  the  lustorical  novel 
plays  an  important  part  in  histoiy. 
Novelists,  French  and  English,  have 
contributed   largely  to    the    great 
development    of  that  sympathising 
appreciative   treatment  of  history, 
which  has   been  one  of    the    best 
marked  characteristics  of  the  hte- 
rature  of  the  last  forty  years.     But 
the  value  of  such  works  depends 
principally  on  the  historical  genius 
and  special  knowledge  of  the  author, 
and  in  these  qualities  the  author  of 
Ecce  Homo  seems  to  be  eminently 
deficient.     He  appears  to  us  to  havfi 
failed  altogether  in  an  undertaking 
which  nothing  but  the  most  com- 
plete success   could  have  justified, 
and    we    think    it    most    unlikely 
that  any  one  should  really  be  able 
to  succeed  in  it. 
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TOO  LATE !  we  fancy  we  hear 
exclaimed  hj  quite  a  choms 
of  voices,  the  question  of  the  Na- 
tional GsJlery  site  is  already  de- 
cided. The  Govermnent,  through 
their  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  has  announced  it,  and  Par- 
liament has  sanctioned  the  deci- 
sion by  a  grant  of  public  money. 
All  this,  no  doubt,  is  true,  or  seem- 
ingly so ;  and  yet  we  cannot  admit 
ihat  the  case  is  absolutely  hope- 
less— ^that  any  step  has  yet  been 
taken  in  this  important  matter 
which  may  not,  without  serious 
mconyenience,  be  retraced;  and 
as  we  think  we  can  show  cause 
why  the  present  decision  should 
not  stand,  we  claim  to  be  heard. 
We  are  iho  more  emboldened  to 
make  this  effort,  because,  having 
watched  these  proceedings  with 
some  attention,  we  feel  thoroughly 
assozed  this  question  has  never 
yet  been  pubHcly  discussed  fairly 
on  its  merits  ;  that  there  has  al- 
ways been  some  sinister  influence 
at  work  to  warp  the  decisions 
arrived  at  —  some  consideration 
other  than  the  true  interests  of 
the  institution  most  concerned.  At 
one  time  it  was  the  '  pet  scheme '  of 
An  illustrious  personage  which  was 
to  be  thwarted ;  at  another,  an  ob- 
nozions  clique  was  to  be  snubbed ; 
and  at  another,  an  unpopular  body 
was  to  be  ousted  from  a  portion  of 
a  public  building.  Even  on  the  last 
occasion  when  the  question  was  be- 
forethe  House  of  Commons,  although 
the  condemnation  of  the  Govern- 
ment proposal  in  itself  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  the  object  of  the  majority 
seemed  rather  to  snatch  a  party 
trimnph  than  to  promote  a  great 
poblic  end.  As  time  rolled  on,  how- 
ever, changes   have    been    taking 


place.  Some  of  the  old  antagonisms 
have  died  out,  or  given  way  to 
juster  ideas ;  while  another  gene- 
ration has  been  rising  up,  and  a  new 
race  of  men  entering  public  life. 
From  this  altered  and  better  state 
of  things,  we  derive  hope  that  even  . 
now,  late  as  it  may  appear,  an  appeal 
to  reason  and  common  sense  in  this 
question  of  the  National  Gallery  site, 
will  not  be  wholly  without  effect. 
Before,  however,  entering  upon 
our  argument,  it  is  necessary,  for 
its  due  effect,  to  briefly  trace,  in  its 
more  leading  features,  the  history  of 
this  question  from  its  early  begin- 
nings. Much  of  this  information  will 
probably  be  new,  and  may  not  be 
without  instruction  to  many,  at  least 
among  the  younger  portion  of  our 
readers.  There  never  was,  perhaps, 
a  question  regarding  the  mere  pla- 
cing of  a  public  building  which  has 
been  so  long  and  so  obstinately  con- 
tested. The  period  from  which  our 
own  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
dates  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine,  penned  frdl  thirteen 
years  ago  : 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  this  noi» 
-popular  institution,  our  memory  carries  us 
back  to  a  very  remote  period,  in  short  to  its 
origin :  when  that  amiable  nobleman,  the  late 
Lord  Bessborough,  then  Lord  Duncannon, 
in  almost  apologetic  accents,  announced  to 
a  reformed  House  of  Commons  that  a  cer- 
tain collection  of  pictures  which  had  been 
purchased  for  the  nation  by  the  late  king, 
was  in  an  old  house  in  Pall  Mall,  about  to 
be  pulled  down;  and  that  it  had  become 
necessary  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done 
with  them;  and  how  some  suggested  one 
thing,  and  some  another;  some  were  for 
Temoving  them  to  the  banqueting  room  at 
Whitehall,  while  some  thought  they  might 
find  a  fitting  place  in  the  king's  mews  at 
Charing  Cross,  which  had  lately  been 
vacated  by  the  cream-coloured  horses : — 
A  speech  which  of  course  caused 


>  Thu 
Bouse  of 


was  written  and  in  the  printers*  hands  before  the  late  discussion  in  the 
ms  virtually  reopsned  the  question 
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great  laughter.  And  this  was  the 
beginning  of  our  National  GuUeiy ! 

The  King's  Mews  was  at  length 
decided  on  for  the  local  habitation 
of  our  infant  institution.  And  then 
came  Mr.  Wilkins'  building.  At 
first  it  was  proposed  that  it  should 
have  a  stucco  front,  after  the 
fashion  of  Regent  Street ;  but  the 
bright  idea  of  using  up  the  old 
columns  of  Carlton  House  for 
a  portico  to  the  new  gallery, 
favouring  the  economic  notions 
then  prevalent,  determined  the 
more  ambitious  design,  afterwards 
carried  into  effect,  and  with  which 
the  public  eye  is  now  familiar. 

So  it  may  be  seen  we  are  veterans 
in  the  cause,  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  wisdom  of  such 
devotion  to  a  service  in  which  we 
had  no  personal  object  whatever, 
or  interest  of  any  kind,  beyond  a 
desire  to  see  a  good  thing  done  in 
the  right  way,  we  think  we  are  at 
least  entitled  to  some  credit  for 
constancy.  But  to  pursue  our  sub- 
ject. We  need  not  dwell  upon 
that  obscure  penod  of  its  history, 
when  public  men  had  yet  but  a 
dim  perception  of  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  a  national  gallery  of 
art — ^the  days  of  honest  Joe  Hume, 
with  his  chronic  antagonism  to- 
wards the  Royal  Academy  ;  and  of 
the  chivalrous  but  somewhat  pug- 
nacious Sir  Martin  Shee,  who  was 
ready  to  defend,  even  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  mortal  combat,  the 
institution  of  which  he  was  the 
worthy  president.  Passing  over 
this  dark  age,  and  taking  up  the 
thread  of  our  narrative  about  the 
year  1848,  we  find  that  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  permanent  site 
of  our  National  Gallery.  This  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  late  lamented 
Lord  Carlisle  was  chairman,  re- 
ported in   favour  of   the   present 


site,    notwithstanding    some    very 
strong  evidence  taken  before  it  as 
to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  lo- 
cality upon  the  pictures  from  at- 
mospheric  and    other  causes,  the 
principal   grounds   of   the   recom- 
mendation being  *  the  commanding 
nature   of  the   site  itself,  and  its 
accessibility   and   nearness   to  the 
chief  thoroughfares  and  centres  of 
business.'     This   was   followed  br 
an    announcement    in    Parhament 
from  Lord  Russell,  who  was  then, 
as  now.  Prime  Minister,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  t<^ 
act  upon  the   recommendation  of 
the   committee.      Things   were   in 
this   state  when   a   pamphlet*  ap- 
peared which  attracted  some  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  and,  judging  from 
the   turn   which   the    matter   sub- 
sequently  took;    was   not   without 
effect.      This   pamphlet,    to   which 
we  shall    have    occasion   to   refer 
more  particularly  further  on,  com- 
menced as  follows  : 

To  controvert  tho  recommendations  of  sv 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
openly  question  the  soundness  of  a  decision 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  founded  on 
these  recommendations ;  a  decision,  too. 
more  than  once  repeated  in  his  place  in 
Parliament  by  the  first  jMinister  of  thi- 
Crown,  must,  I  am  aware,  appear  in  on»* 
without  personal  weight  or  authority,  a 
bold,  if  not  a  presumptuous  proceeding. 

From  the  above  passage,  the 
reader  vnW.  perceive  that  the  case 
seemed  then  (sixteen years  ago),  jusi 
as  desperate  as  it  does  now.  K'ever- 
theless  the  question  was  reopened, 
and  the  decision  which  had  been  so 
formally  pronounced  was  reversed. 
A  new  committee  was  appointed 
to  reconsider  the  question  specially 
with  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
the  pictures ;  and  this  committee 
reported  strongly  against  the  pre- 
sent site.  The  additional  evidence 
taken  before  this  committee,  as  well 
as  that  previously  recorded  as  to 
the  deterioration  to  which  the  pic- 


*  A  Letter  to  Lord  John  RmscU  on  the  fuMre  Location  of  the  National  Graller^,  &c. 
Parker,  West  Strand.     1850. 
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tares  were    exposed,   from    atmo- 
spheric and  other  causes,  in  their 
then  and  present  locality,  will  be 
noticed  when    we    come    to    deal 
with  the  question  more  in  detail. 
Following    the    course   of   events, 
the  next  point   that   attracts  our 
attention  is  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry,   with   the 
same  object,  composed  of  the  late 
Sir    Charles    Eastlake,    Professor 
Faraday,  and  Mr.  William  Russell, 
and  the  concurrence  of  their  report 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  previous 
committee,  as  to  the  injury  to  which 
the  pictures  were  exposed  from  the 
causes  before  specified.  Government 
seemed  now  to    have   determined 
upon  its  line  of  action,  so  far,  at 
ieast,  as  the  reversal  of  its  former 
decision,  and  the  removal  of  the 
National    Gallery.      The    question 
then  arose,  for  the  first  time,  as  to 
the  selection  of  a  new  site;  and, 
with  a  view  to  assist  in  determining 
this  point,  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed,  over  which  Lord  Seymour 
(now  Duke  of  Somerset)  presided. 
This  commission  made  their  report 
to  Parliament  in  1851  ;  and  in  this 
report  we  find,  in  reference  to  the 
choice  of  site  for  the  new  National 
Gallery,   the   following    conditions 
laid  down  *  as  vidwperisahle  :* 

I.  An  isolated  position  where  the  gallery 
aay  be  secured  from  obstructions  of  light 
iSii  air  by  neighbouring  buildings. 

a.  A  site  which  may  be  easily  accessible 
*•*  TiMtors  resorting  thither  on  foot,  or  in 
tit-  public  conveyances. 

The  Report  then  points  to  Ken- 
>ington  Gardens  as  presenting  many 
advantages,  and  darkly  hints  at 
-nother  site  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  might  be  obtained  by  pur- 
'base.  This  last  proved  to  be  the 
Kensington  Gore  estate,  afterwards 
^*jnglit  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
•  •!'  the  Grreat  Exhibition  of  1 8  5 1 ,  and 
which,  under  their  second  charter, 
*'irmed  the  commencement  of  those 
extensive  acquisitions  of  land  in  con- 
junction yrnth  it,  which  they  after- 
wards effected ;  and  in  which  not 


only  the  large  balance  of  1 70,000/. 
remaining  on  hand  after  the  Exhi- 
bition was  expended,  but  also  a 
great  part  of  a  grant  of  150,000?. 
obtained  from  Parliament  through 
the  Government  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Disraeli  being  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  To  this  grant  was 
annexed  the  condition  that  the 
Commissioners  should  furnish  on 
the  land  so  acquired  a  site  for  the 
new  National  Gallery. 

We  now  come  to  another  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  one  of  which  Colonel 
Mure  was  chairman.  It  was  ap- 
pointed in  1853 — 

To  inquire  into  the  management  of  the 
National  Gallery ;  and  also  to  consider  in 
what  mode  the  collective  monuments  of 
antiquity  and  fine  arts  possessed  by  the 
nation  may  be  most  securely  preserved, 
judiciously  augmented,  and  advantageously 
exhibited  to  the  public. 

This  committee  took  some  very 
valuable  evidence,  and  the  con- 
clusion they  arrived  at  will  be  best 
given  in  their  own  words,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  that  the  site  of  the  present 
National  Gallery  is  not  well  adapted  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  gallery— ih.'o.t  the 
estate  at  Kensington  Gore,  purchased  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1851,  and  by 
them  offered  to  the  nation,  presents  many 
of  the  advantages  recommended  by  the 
witnesses  before  your  Committee.  The 
position  which  has  been  suggested^  at  the 
extremity  of  Kensington  Gardens,  vjould 
afford  a  better  gtiarantce  for  the  future  pro- 
tection of  the  works  of  art  theie  collected, 
from  the  etnls  incident  to  a  crowded  neigh- 
bourhood, and  would  improve  the  opportu- 
nity of  erecting  an  edifice  worthy  of  the 
purpose:  but  your  Committee  are  fidly 
aware  that  the  acquisitimi  of  such  a  site  is  at- 
tended with  difficidties  they  see  no  adequate 
means  of  removing;  and  in  consequence 
they  are  prepared  to  recommend  the  accep- 
tance of  the  offer  of  the  Commissioners. 

We  beg  the  reader  to  note  the 
passage  marked  in  italics,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  again  to  allude 
to  it. 

A  long  and  unhappy  interval  now 
occurs  in  our  history,  owing  to  the 
Crimean  war,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1 856  that  we  find  the  Royal 
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Commissioners  again  moving  in  tlie 
matter.  In  this  year  they  pnblislied 
their  third  Report,  with  a  copious 
appendix.  To  this  report  we  find, 
beside  others,  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing eminent  persons  appended : 


Albert 

Buodeagh. 

Derby. 

Bosse. 

Granville. 

Palmerston. 

Overstone. 

J.  Kussell. 

G.  C.  Lewis. 


W.  E.  Gladstone. 

B.  Disraeli. 

H.  Labouchere. 
Thomas  Baring. 
Kichard  Gobden. 
Eobert  Stephenson. 

C.  L.  Eastlakc. 
Charles  Ljyell. 
B.  Murchison. 


Some  of  these  names  will  be  read 
with  sad  interest ;  and  we  naturally 
ask  ourselves,  can  the  great  scheme, 
marked  out  under  such  high  sanc- 
tion, be  nothing  more  now  than  a 
confiised  mass  of  fragments  ?  But 
we  must  proceed  with  our  historic 
sketch.  We  find  the  Commissioners, 
at  this  time,  turning  their  attention 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  ground 
they  had  acquired  with  such  perse- 
vering endeavour  and  cost.  In  their 
second  Report  this  important  con- 
sideration is  briefly  alluded  to,  as 
maybe  seen  in  the  following  extract : 

The  question  of  the  apportionment  of  the 
ground  among  the  different  institutions  to 
be  erected  on  it,  or  of  its  division  between 
the  Government  and  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, .  .  .  must  obviously  be  left 
for  future  consideration  and  arrangement. 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  new  National  Galleiy,  if 
placed  in  this  locality,  should  occupy  the 
advantageous  and  more  elevated  site  front- 
ing Hyde  Park,  on  the  Gore  House  estate, 
while  an  institution  like  the  Commercial 
Museum,  or  Museum  of  Manufactures, 
already  suggested  by  us,  might  be  estab- 
lished on  the  corresponding  site,  fronting 
the  Brompton  Eoad,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  property  ;  the  central  portion  contain- 
tainmg  a  building  in  which  the  different 
societies  might  procure  that  juxtaposition, 
the  means  of  effecting  which  we  have  before 
mentioned  they  have  been  for  several 
years  considering;  while  the  two  sides 
might  be  devoted  to  the  departments  of 
practical  art  and  practical  science. 

This  arrangement  underwent 
some  modification  afterwards,  but 
it  is   still    to    be    observed    that, 


although  there  was  juxtaposition, 
there  was  no  absolute  connection 
between  the  new  National  Gallery, 
as  proposed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners. 
The  management  of  the  gallery  the 
Gk)vemment  seemed  determined 
still  to  keep  in  their  own  hands,  as 
a  separate  establishment. 

^d  now  came  that  memorable 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  June  1856,  which  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  qu^tion ;  when 
a  motion  for  a  grant  towards  the 
erection  of  the  new  gallery  on  the 
proposed  site,  supported  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  as  well 
as,  to  all  seeming,  the  full  strength 
of  the  Government^  was  defeated 
by  an  amendment  of  Lord  Elcho's. 
This  adverse  vote,  though  carried 
by  only  a  narrow  majority,  in 
a  House  of  more  than  average 
strength,  was  generally  understood 
to  indicate  an  un&iendly  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons 
towards  the  great  scheme  with 
which  it  was  sought  to  associate 
the  new  National  Gallery.  And  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  so  felt  by 
the  Commissioners  and  the  illus- 
trious Prince  at  their  head,  for,  soon 
after,  the  sum  which  had  been 
advanced  by  Government  on  the 
previous  understanding,  was  re- 
turned, and  possession  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  land  which  had  been 
consigned  to  the  Government  was 
resumed  by  the  Commissioners. 
This  land  was  afterwards  converted 
into  the  Horticultural  Gkudens,  with 
which  the  public  are  now  faxoihar. 
It  would  appear  that  all  connection 
between  the  Government  and  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  on  the  subject 
of  the  National  Gallery  was  now 
finally  broken  off;  but  it  was  not 
quite  so,  as  will  appear  further  on. 

The  next  incident  in  the  order  of 
these  events  which  attracts  atten- 
tion, is  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission over  which  Lord  Brooghton 
presided.  This  commission,  with 
some    modification,    waB   but    the 
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fiilfilxnent  of  Lord  Elcho's  amend- 
ment, the  terms  of  which  were  : 

That  a  huinble  petition  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to 
be  gnudonsly  pleased  to  issue  a  lloyal 
Commission  to  determine  the  site  of  the 
new  National  Galleiy,  and  to  report  upon 
the  desirableness  of  combining  with  it,  the 
fine  art  and  archseological  collections  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  accordance  with  the 
reeofmmendation  of  the  Select  Committeo 
on  the  National  Galleiy  in  1853. 

This  commission,  as  at  first  no- 
minated, consisted  of  six  memhers. 
One  of  these,  the  late  Mr.  Ford, 
owing  to  ill  health,  did  not  a^t. 
Five,  therefore,  only,  sat  and  took 
evidence.  These  were  Lord  Brongh- 
ton  (chairman),  the  Dean  of  St. 
Panl's,Profes8or  CockerelljProfessor 
Faraday,  and  Mr.  Geoi^e  Richmond. 
In  a  diviEnon  on  the  qnestion  of  site, 
a  majority  voted  in  favonr  of  the 
present  one,  in  Trafolgar  Sqnare, 
the  three  first-named  being  for, 
Mr.  Richmond  against,  and  Professor 
Faraday  declining  to  Tote.  As  the 
Government  required  nnanimity  in 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners 
to  give  it  validity,  the  Report  of 
this  commission  consequently  lefb 
the  question  of  the  National  Gallery 
site  still  open. 

Then  came  the  International 
fbddbition  of  1862,  and  its  great 
picture  gallery;  and  the  proposal 
that  this  gallery  should  he  purchased 
fit>m  the  Commissioners,  with  a 
view  to  its  becoming  the  future 
depository  of  the  national  pictures, 
a  proposal  which,  though  favoured 
by  the  Grovemment,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  the  eloquent  support  of 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was,  like  the  former  pro- 
position of  1856,  rejected  by  an 
adverse  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  painful  to  witness 
the  destruction  of  this  great  build- 
ing, but  the  site  was  defective,  very 
inferior  to  the  one  previously  de- 
signed for  the  new  gaUery,  and  the 
building  itself  unsatisfactory,  to  say 
the  least,  in  architectural  design. 

Next   followed  the  proposal    of 


Government  to  place  the  new  gal- 
lery at  Burlington  House,  and  a 
motion  with  this  object  was  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  present  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works,  in  June  1864,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

That  a  sum  not  exceeding  lOfCool.  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  to  defray  the 
charge  which  will  come  in  the  course  of 
payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
3i6tdayof  March,  1865,  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  National  Gallery  at  Burlington 
House. 

On  a  division,  there  were  for 
the  motion — ayes,  122;  noes,  174: 
majority,  52. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this 
vote  did  not  afi&rm  that  the  new 
gallery  was  to  be  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  It  merely  negatived  the 
proposal  to  place  it  at  Burlington 
House.  The  more  recent  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  a  grant 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain buildings  at  the  rear  of  the 
present  gallery  with  a  view  to  its 
enlargement,  implies  no  doubt  that 
the  new  gallery,  whenever  erected, 
is  te  be  on  the  present  site,  and  this 
brings  us  back  te  the  point  from 
whence  we  started.  It  is  against 
this  impHed  decision  that  we  now 
strenuously  protest. 

The  point  at  issue,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, mainly  concerned  the 
choice  of  a  site  for  the  new  National 
Gallery.  In  the  pamphlet  of  1850, 
to  which  we  referred  as  opening  up 
the  question  in  so  marked  a  way,  it 
was  contended  that  the  present  site 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  whatever 
might  be  ite  other  merits,  was  not 
well  suited  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose ;  that  for  the  due  preservation 
of  the  pictures  and  the  other  great 
ends  in  view,  the  galleiy  would  be 
better  placed  more  to  the  westward 
of  the  metropolis,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere would  be  purer  and  the 
gallery  iteelf  approached  and  sur- 
rounded by  open  and  ornamental 
grounds  ;  and  Kensington  Palace, 
or    some    site    within  Kensington 
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Gardens,  it  was  held,  best  fdlfilled 
these  conditions.  It  was  the  first 
time  these  views  found  at  least 
pubHc  expression,  and  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  honoured  us  with 
their  attention  so  far,  will  have 
observ'ed  that  in  all  that  was  essen- 
tial, these  views  had  subsequently 
received  the  most  distinct  and 
authoritative  sanction, — ^by  two 
Select  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry, and  by  a  Royal  Commission, 
independently  of  that  wliich  arose 
out  of  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
presided  over  by  the  late  lamented 
Prince  Consort.  The  total  reversal, 
which  present  appearances  imply, 
of  all  these  concun*ent  and  deU- 
berate' judgments,  without  any  ade- 
quate explanation,  is  too  remark- 
able to  be  permitted  to  pass  un- 
challenged, and  we  therefore  pro- 
pose now  to  examine  the  general 
question  more  in  detail. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  take"  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  Kensington 
Gore  proposal,  which  we  would  still 
distinguish  from  South  Kensington, 
as  we  suspect  that  jealousy  of  any 
connection  between  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  latter  quarter  had 
much  to  do  with  the  opposition 
which  the  original  proposal  met 
with.  Our  prepossessions  were  all 
in  favour  of  Kensington  Ga.rdens, 
but  when  we  saw  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  the  gallery  being  placed 
somewhere  on  the  large  space  of 
ground  acquired  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, we  directed  our  earnest 
attention  to  the  subject  vnth  a  view 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situation, 
and  in  two  papers — ^in  the  April  and 
June  numbers  of  this  Magazine  in 
1853 — we  stated  our  opinions  on 
the  matter  very  frankly.  We  ob- 
jected to  the  site  next  the  Park 
pointed  out  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  would  have  placed  the  gallery 
nearer  the  centre  of  their  ground, 
where,  among  other  advantages, 
it  might  be  approached  by  a  grand 


opening  from  Knightsbridge,  be- 
tween the  Kensington  and  Bromp- 
ton  Roads,  which  are  hopelessly 
bad.  This  proposed  grand  opening 
from  Elnightsbridge  would  have  led 
up  to  the  eastern  front  of  the 
gallery,  and  a  fine  architectural 
effect  might  have  been  thus  pro- 
duced on  this  side.  This  grand 
approach  was  then  practicable,  but 
is  no  longer  so,  from  the  vast  extent 
ot  valuable  buildings  which  have 
been  since  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  architectural  effects 
which  might  have  been  produced 
on  the  southern  and  western  fronts 
of  the  gallery  in  this  situation 
would  have  been  equally  favourable. 
All  this,  however,  belongs  to  the 
past,  but  there  is  a  point  with 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
ground  on  the  northern  side,  which 
still  admits  of  a  practical  applica- 
tion, and  we  now  come  to  it. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  regard 
to  sculpture  in  our  great  scheme  of 
a  National  Gallery  ?  Hitherto  this 
question  has  been  quite  ignored  by 
the  public  generally ;  and  yet,  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  fine  arts  was  represented 
by  sculpture  alone.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject the  late  Mr.  Dyce,  R.A.,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  which  contains 
the  following  passage : 

Little  or  no  difference  seems  to  prevail 
among  the  most  competent  authorities  as  to 
the  general  desirableness  of  having  all  our 
works  of  art,  of  whatever  description,  if  not 
under  the  some  roof,  at  least,  in  immediate 
contiguity.  And,  indeed,  it  is  so  obviously 
for  the  best  interests  of  art,  so  conducive  to 
public  instruction  and  gratification,  and  so 
consistent  with  sound  and  enlarged  views 
of  the  nature  and  province  of  art,  that  a 
National  Gallery  should  exhibit  the  deve- 
lopment not  of  one  art,  or  two  of  them  only, 
but  of  all  the  arts  of  design,  that  except  on 
the  score  of  practicability,  it  is  diflScult  to 
imagine  any  reasonable  grounds  of  doul)t 
on  the  subject. 

Upon  which  we  took  the  Kberty 
of  remarking  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Dyce  fortifies  his  reasoning  by  the 
recorded  opinions  of  several  eminent  per- 
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SODS,  who  hare  given  evidence  before  diffe- 
rent committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  proceeding  which,  at  first  sight,  might 
appear  snperfluous ;  but  he  is  quite  right. 
It  seems  part  of  the  national  idiosyncrasy, 
before  deciding  any  public  question,  how- 
ever simple,  or  obvious  its  utility,  to  require 
at  least  half-a-dossen  parliamentaty  commit- 
t«*es,  and  as  many  blue-books.   It  is  strange, 
however,  that  in  getting  up  his  evidence,  and 
quoting  precedent  in  support  of  his  aigu- 
gument,  Mr.  Dyce  should  have  overlooked, 
or  intentionally  omitted  a  case  so  recent, 
and  so  much  in  point  as  that  of  Munich : 
that  when  citing  the  respected  authority  of 
Dr.Waagen,and  what  has  been  done  in  the 
Berlin  museums,  he  should  have  forgotten 
or  disregarded  that  of  the  Baron  Klenze  aiid 
the  Glyptothek.  Here,  we  find  sculpture  not 
only  treated  with  equal  consideration  with 
painting,   but   a    building    designed    and 
erected  expressly  for  its  reception  and  dis- 
play.    It  is  true,  Mr.  Dyce's    elaborate 
argument  goes  only  the  length  of  showing 
that  sculpture  is    entitle4  to  be  equally 
regarded  with  painting  in  any  great  scheme 
of  the  fine  arts,  professing  to  be  national, 
but  whether  it  should  be  under  the  same 
roof,  or  in  immediate  contiguity,  he  offers 
no  opinion.  ^  We  cannot  regard  this  point 
with  equal  indifference,  being  strongly  of 
opinion  not  only  that  there  should  be  a 
National  Gallery  of  Sculpture,  but  that,  as 
at  Munich,   it  should   be  honoured  with 
a  separate  building.     It  seems  to  us,  more- 
over, that  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in 
the  sepantion,  because  among  other  rea- 
sons, the  same  style  of  architecture  is  not 
alike  suited  to  both,  and  that  one  or  the 
other  must  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by 
the  connection;   Sculpture  in  its   highest 
known  perfection  is  inseparably  associated 
with  Greek  art,  while  painting  as  properly 
belongs  to  that  of  Italy.    Another  reason 
for  s^Miate  buildings  in  this  matter  is  the 
inexpedience  of  overtaxing  the  attention  of 
the  ordinary  visitor  by  accumulating  under 
the  same   roof   objects  of  great  uiterest 
which  may  with  more  propriety  be  discon- 
nected.   Let  no  one  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  this  consideration.      We  are 
designing  establishments,   not  merely  as 
safe  depositories  of  works  of  art,  but  as 
ftirnishmg  for  •  the  masses '    sources    of 
f-nlightened  recreation  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
only  consistent  with  the  original  purpose,  so 
to  design  these  establishments,  and  dispose 
of  Aeir  precious  contents,  as  to  produce  the 
nighest  amount  of  enjoyment   with    the 
Icawt  amount  of  fatigue.     .     .     .    And  it  is 
in  this  way  that  the  connection  of  beautified 
grounds  with  institutions  such  as  we  are 
considering,  becomes  of  such  value;  they 
9«ve  not  only  to  supply  a  new  pleasure, 
wit  to  mcrease  our  capacity  for  the  recep- 


tion and  appreciation  of  other  impressions 
of  a  more  strictly  intellectual  character. 

Beside  other  remarks  upon  this 
question  made  in  this  Magazine 
thirteen  years  ago,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

From  the  first  moment  the  subject  of  a 
National  Gallery  of  pictures  engaged  our 
attention,  we  have  always  regarded  a  Gallery 
of  Sculpture  as  a  mere  question  of  time,  but 
seeing  the  slow  progress  which  the  original 
idea  was  making  (slow,  indeed!)  it  seemed 
to  us  profitiess  and  inexpedient  to  introduce 
into  the  discussion  a  new  element,  which 
would  probably  have  the  effect  of  alarming 
the  economists,  and  retarding  the  general 
object.  In  the  meantime,  sculpture  would 
nave  a  local  habitation,  though  scarcely  a 
fitting  one,  in  the  British  Museum. 

And  thus  we  leave  the  question 
of  a  sculpture  gallery  for  the  pre. 
sent— possibly  for  another  decade 
of  years. 

Now  to  return  to  the  question  of 
site  for  our  new  National  Picture 
Gallery.  Whether  this  be  con- • 
sidered  in  reference  to  the  due 
preservation  of  the  pictures,  to 
public  convenience,  to  economy,  to 
architectural  effect,  but,  above  all, 
to  the  greatest  amount  of  salutary 
influence  upon  those  for  whose 
benefit  this  institution  is  chiefly 
designed,  we  contend  that  Kensing- 
ton Grardens  offers  a  far  more 
eligible  situation  for  the  new  gal- 
lery  than  Trafalgar  Square;  and 
we  will  now  ask  the  reader  to  give 
us  his  attention,  while  we  examine 
the  question  under  these  several 
heads. 

,  I- — With  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  pictures,  the  weight  of 
evidence  as  to  the  injuries  to  which 
the  national  pictures  are  exposed  in 
their  present  locality,  is  absolutely 
overwhelming.  The  Commissioners 
of  Inquiry,  appointed  in  1851,  in 
reference  to  this  particular  matter, 
tell  us: 

That  a  supply  of  air  into  our  gallery 
cannot  be  effected  without  the  constant 
mtroduction  of  smoke  and  dust  produced 
externally;  that  animal  and  ammoniacal 
vapours  are  condensing  on  the  surface  of 
the  paintings ;  that  they  have  had  frequent 
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<mportn]uties  of  witnessing  the  result  of 
those  causes  of  change  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  pictures,  and  of  examining  the  dirty 
snd  obscure  state  of  the  pictures  constantly 
ezposed  to  them,  many  of  them  presenting 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  by  a  thick 
film,  alike  foreign  in  feature  and  colour  to 
the  original  character  of  the  picture,  detract- 
ing irom  its  highest  qualities,  and  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  clearness  and  brilliancy. 

*  This  was  the  answer,'  observes 
Colonel  Rawdon,'  in  his  pamphlet 
on  this  subject,  *  of  eminent  practical 
men,  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  ...  by  the  late  and  pre- 
sent keepers,  the  assistant  keeper 
and  resident  in  the  gallery,  by  a 
professor  of  chemistry  of  European 
reputation,  by  two  gentlemen  who 
have  had  as  much  experience  in  the 
delicate  process  of  cleaning  pictures 
as  perhaps  any  other  two  men  in 
Europe,  by  Mr.  Mulready  (a  very 
high  authority  on  such  a  subject), 
and,  though  last,  not  least,  Dr. 
'Waagen,  whose  testimony  is  all  the 
more  important  a«,  after  a  lapse  of 
time,  a  second  visit  to  England 
enabled  him  to  mark  the  change 
and  deterioration  which,  perhaps, 
froTti  Us  very  gradual  progress,  rndght 
escape  the  observation  of  the  more 
freguemt  viewer, ^ 

Colonel  Rawdon  ttien  proceeds  to 
give  the  following  summary  of  the 
evidences 

'Thomas  XJwins,  "RJl.,  Keeper  of  the 
National  GaUery. — Concurs  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  injuiy  done 
to  the  jnctures  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Cannot  doubt  the  fact,  from  experience  and 
attentive  observation,  that  there  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  dirt  and  filth  on  some  of 
the  pictures,  especially  on  one  of  the  most 
splendid  works  of  art,  the  large  Paolo 
Veronese,  so  that  it  is  neither  available 
for  study  nor  useful  to  the  pubUc  from  the 
istate  in  which  it  is,  because  no  opinion 
can  be  formed  of  the  high  qualities  of  the 
picture,  owing  to  the  accumulated  dirt  and 
filth  there  is  on  it.  Expects  that,  from 
year  to  year,  it  gets  worse,  which  is  a  source 
of  great  mortification  to  him,  knowing  as  he 
does  the  great  exceUence  of  the  picture, 
and  desirous  as  he  is  that  the  world  should 


see  that  which  is  now  q^iite  lost,  .  .  . 
There  is  a  deficiency  in  the  means  of  pre- 
servation. .  .  .  Would  be  afraid  to 
brine  the  Cartoons  to  the  National  GaUery, 
as  the  mischief  which  is  now  going  on  to 
them  would  increase  from  this  locality ;  but 
if  another  site  could  be  found  a  little  way 
removed  from  London,  it  would  be  a  glorious 
thing  to  have  the  Cartoons  there :  it  would 
make  such  a  National  Gallery  as  no  other 
countiy  in  the  world  could  present.  .  .  . 
Looking  to  the  best  mode  of  preserving 
the  pictures  for  the  future,  it  is  desirable  to 
find  another  site  for  them ;  is  of  opinion, 
from  most  accurate  observation  and  expe- 
rience, that  the  site  which  the  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  present  occupy  is 
the  very  worst  that  it  is  possible  for  pictures 
to  be  in. 

Col.  Thwaites,  Assistant-Keeper. — Re- 
sides in  the  National  Galleiy.  From  the 
baths  and  wash-houses  and  steam-engines 
in  the  neighbourhood,  finds  everything  in 
his  possession  more  blackened  and  soiled 
in  every  way  than  it  was  formerly,  and  that, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  it  is  decidedly 
perceptible. 

C.  L.  Eastlake,  RRA^— Had  formerly 
the  care  of  the  pictures  in  the  National 
(hMerj,  and  certainly  at  that  time  per- 
ceived the  evil  infiuence  on  the  pictures 
adverted  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Liquiiy.  Has  always  considered 
the  present  situation  of  the  National  Gallery 
not  a  good  one  for  pictures,  and  that  the 
situation  has  become  worse  than  it  was 
formerly,  from  the  engine  which  works  the 
fountains,  and  from  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses  immediately  behind  the  CWeiy. 
From  a  long  observation  of  the  bad  effects 
referred  to>  has  always  been  of  opinion  that 
glass  should  be  used  for  the  preservation 
of  the  pictures ;  but  when  a  picture  is  dark, 
glass  upon  it  has  the  effect  of  a  mirror, 
which  is  objectionable ;  but  any  such  objec- 
tion is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  pictures  from  the  causes 
which  have  been  mentioned. 
Thinks  that  varnish  darkens  and  dis- 
colours the  pictures  more  in  the  National 
Galleiy  than  other  pictures  he  is  acquainted 
with,  and  attributes  this  to  the  surfiice 
being  moistened  by  the  effects  of  respira- 
tion and  perspiration  from  the  crowds,  and 
to  the  consequent  ready  adherence  of  dust. 
That  a  disposition  to  give  pictures  to 
the  National  Gallery  would  be  materially 
checked,  if  there  were  an  impression  that 
pictures  deposited  there  were  liable  to 
injury ;  that  independent  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  pictures  which  we  now  possess, 
with  a  -new  to  future  presentation  and 


*  The  late  General  Rawdon,  formerly  member  for  Amogh. 
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beqacate,  it  is  impoTtant  that  there  should 
he  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
that  pictures  will  be  preserved  as  carefully 
and  ror  as  long  a  time  as  it  is  possible  to 
preserre  pictures,  and  that  they  should  be 
well  seen ;  and  has  no  doubt  it  would  be 
('▼en  the  peooniary  interest  of  the  public 
to  gire  that  assurance. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Waageu,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gallery  of  Berlin. — Has  seen  the  pictures 
lately  in  the  National  Gallery.  Comparing 
them  with  the  pictures  imder  his  own  care, 
finds  a  Tery  striking  difi^rence.  His  me- 
mory is  very  good,  and  he  retains  impres- 
sions  after  seeing  pictures:  as  to  the  Se- 
bastiano  del  Piombo,  he  finds  it  more 
daricened  in  all  its  -paita.  Has  no  doubt 
the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  are 
altering  more  rapidly  than  they  woidd  be 
likely  to  alter  if  they  were  in  the  Gallery 
at  Berlin,  and  attributes  it  to  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  are  placed.  Thinks 
it  not  possible  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  would  properly  preserve  the  pictures  in 
the  atmosphere  of  London.  To  accomplish 
two  objects — the  securing  for  the  public  the 
inspection  of  these  fine  treasures,  and  to 
xrmd  those  destroying  infiuences— thinks 
that  the  Palace  of  Kensington,  which  he 
knows  very  well,  would  be  a  very  ffood 
situation,  not  too  far,  and  would  avoid  all 
those  terrible  evils  which  injure  the  pic- 
turea.  Has  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
{nctoies  in  the  National  Gallery  are  liable 
to  increased  injury  in  consequence  of  their 
beiBg  in  this  dirty  state,  and  is  sure  that 
this  is  the  case  with  the  Paolo  Veronese : 
the  dust  that  is  upon  it  forms  a  greater 
union  with  the  body  of  the  colours,  and  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  preserve  such  a 
picture  than  it  would  have  been  at  first. 
When  the  smallest  change  in  a  picture  at 
Berlin  is  observable,  it  is  remedied  at  once ; 
because,  when  that  is  neglected,  later  it 
is  more  difficult,  and  would  endanger  the 
picture. 

JCr.  John  Seguier.— Has  long  known  the 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  Thinks 
they  are  now  sufifering  from  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  are  placed,  in  connection 
with  a  great  deal  of  dust  as  well.  Un- 
qiKStionably  they  are  suffering  more  than 
private  collections  in  London.  Thinks  it 
deaimble,  for  the  preservation  of  the  pic- 
tures, that  the  Galleiy  should  be  removed 
<rl96wher^— that  it  is  in  too  great  a  tho- 
roughfare. The  removal  might  prevent  the 
r^xnns  from  being  overcrowded,  and  there- 
fore lessen  the  dust  and  the  breath,  which  is 
bad anl  injurious  to  all  the  pictures.  Has 
decidedly  observed  a  species  of  grease  to 
foim  on  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gal* 
]eiy,  which  he  has  not  observed  in  other 
lAuIdingB.  His  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
9*iihitance  is,  that  it  comes  from  the  effluvia 


of  so  many  human  bodies  admitted.  This 
is  prejudicial  to  thinly  varnished  pictures, 
keeping  the  varnish  in  a  soft  state,  which 
gathers  the  dust  upon  it.  The  dust  so 
adheres  to  this  greasy  substance  that  he 
thinks  it  would  not  bo  possible  to  polish 
up  any  of  the  pictures  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief. 

M.  Faraday,  Esq. — Considers  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  National  Gallery  is  so 
charged  with  miasma  and  vapours  from 
the  crowd  as  to  be  liable  to  injure  the 
pictures.  The  injury  is  of  two  kinds :  in 
the  first  place,  the  adhesion  of  moisture 
chaiged  with  the  matter  of  those  odours, 
and  of  the  dirt  to  the  face  of  the  pictuies, 
causes  them  to  require  cleaning,  which  is 
in  itself  a  process  injurious  in  some  degree ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  the  backs  of  the 
pictures  which  are  exposed  to  the  downfall 
of  the  multitudes  of  particles  of  dust  raised 
by  the  feet  of  those  persons,  and  of  the  soot 
which  comes  in,  receive  a  much  larger 
accumulation  of  those  things,  in  conjunction 
with  the  condensed  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, than  would  otherwise  arise,  thus 
ii\jiuing  the  pictures  as  much  and  more 
perhaps  by  the  back  as  to  immediate  and 
injurious  change  than  the  face  as  to  the 
matter  of  dirtiness.  The  National  Gallery, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  in  a  part  of  London 
thoroughly  exposed  to  all  that  can  exist  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  great  citv,  both  the 
inorganic  fumes  from  the  chimneys  and 
the  organic  miasma  from  the  crowds  that 
arc  in  the  town.  The  sulphureous  vapour, 
or  gas  which  has  been  alluded  to  as  so 
ii^urious,  could  not  be  excluded  by  wire 
gauze  or  any  other  precaution.  The  only 
method  we  could  think  of  for  its  exclusion, 
even  partially,  was  by  glazing  the  pictures. 

H.  Farrar,  Esq.— Knew  many  of  the 
pictures  before  they  were  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Thinks  they  have  become  much 
deteriorated  since.  Is  of  opinion  that  the 
Gallery  is  in  the  worst  situation  which  cauld 
be  chosen,  viewing  the  preservation  of  the 
pictures.  Observes  that  the  whole  of  the 
smoke  which  comes  from  the  Thames  is 
carried  into  the  Gallery  when  the  wind  is 
easterly.  See  the  statue  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  which  is  covered  with  soot.  Has 
decidedly  observed  an  increase  of  injury  to 
tlie  pictures  under  the  operation  of  the 
smoke  from  the  steamers.  That  with 
reference  to  the  multitude  of  persons  who 
visit  the  Grallery,  he  thinks  it  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  pictures :  that  the  exhalation 
of  perspiration  to  a  considerable  extent 
would  injure  the  pictures.  Thinks  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  improvement  to  be 
made  in  the  present  building.  Ls  very 
much  opposed  to  the  position.  Thinks  it 
an  unexceptionable  position  as  far  as  public 
convenience  is  concerned,  but  as  for  the 
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preservation  of  the  pictures  it  is  impossible 
to  be  worse.  „„  .  ,       , 

W.  Mulready,  Esq.,  E.A.— Thinks  the 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  are  de- 
teriorating—that they  are  suffering  uyury. 
The  site  exposes  them  to  injury.  They  are 
in  the  midst  of  smoke  and  bad  atmosphere. 
They  are  exposed  to  the  injuries  arising 
from  smoke  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

But  we  may  be  told  that  all  this 
evidence  was  given  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Smoke  Bill,  that  the 
case  is  now  entirely  changed ;  and, 
preposterous  as  it  may  appear,  this 
ground  was  actuaUy  taken  on  the 
occasion  which,  it  is  thought,  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery. Now,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
object  to  the  inftision  of  a  little 
humour  into  party  warfare,  or  to  a 
good  joke  in  the  right  place.  But 
we  could  never  see  why  questions 
connected  with  the  fine  arts  should 
be  especially  singled  out  as  fit  sub- 
jects for  a  comic  debate.  ^  That  such 
has  been  the  usage  hitherto — al- 
though there  may  have  been  some 
sigAB  of  improvement  lately — every 
one  must  have  observed,  who  has 
paid  the  least  attention  to  the  treat- 
ment of  such  questions  in  Parlia- 
ment. Even  Lord  John  Manners 
becomes  jocose  when  the  subject  is 
the  National  Gallery.  Witness  his 
humorous  speech  on  the  Govern- 
ment proposal  to  move  the  gallery 
to  Burlington  House — ^his  mock 
eulogy  on  the  late  Premier,  which 
may  be  thus  epitomised : 

The  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  had 
many  failings ;  but  one  good  thing  he  did, 
which  would  transmit  his  name  down  to  a 
grateful  posterity — ^he  abolished  the  smoke 
nuisance !  Thanks  to  him,  we  now  breathed 
a  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  national  pic- 
tures in  Trafalgar  Square  were  no  longer  in 
danger. 

Now,  this  is  what  we  call  carry- 
ing a  joke  too  far.  As  a  mere 
pleasantry,  it  might  be  allowed  to 
pass,  but  when  it  assumes  the  pre- 
tension of  an  argument,  and  in- 
fluences an  important  decision  af- 
fecting the  future  destiny  of  an 
institution  expressly  designed  to 
elevate   the   national  taste,  it  be- 


comes serious  and  challenges  exami- 
nation. 

Has  the    smoke    nuisance    been 
abolished  ?     If  it  were  not  for  the 
specialities  of  the  case,  we  should 
consider  it  wholly  superfluous   to 
offer   any   proof  upon   a    state   of 
things  which  is  palpable   and  no- 
torious ;  but  one  little  fact  may  be 
worth  recalling  to  Lord  John  Man- 
ners' recollection.     Before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on   the    Serpentine,    which   sat  in 
1 860,  and  of  which  his  lordship  was 
a  member,  it  was  stated  by  a  witness 
that   one  year  after  it  had  been 
cleared    out,   after  a  new  bed  of 
concrete  had  been  laid,  and  a  fresh 
supply  of  clear  water  poured  into 
it,  the  lake  in  St.  James's  Park  had 
to  be   again  cleared  out,  so  great 
was  the  accumulation  of  black  mud 
collected  in  it,  even  in  that  short 
space  of  time ;  and  this  "^as  after 
the  passing   of  the    Smoke  Act  I 
But  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  locality  must  have  noticed,  par- 
ticularly after  a  few  days  of  easterly 
wind,  how  the  surface  of  this  water 
becomes  coated  all  over  with  soot. 
And  then  look  at  the  sheep  after  a 
similar  exposure !    why,   they  be- 
come so  black  that  even  their  own 
mothers  could  hardly  know  them. 
And  this  is  the  atmosphere  in  which 
it  seems  now  determined  to  leave 
the  national  pictures  for  all  ftiture 
time,  or  till  that  period — which  we 
are  told  is  not  remote — ^when  our 
coalfields  shall  be  exhausted.   What 
becomes  of  the  pictures  then  is  of 
little   consequence.     The   question 
then  will  not  be  about  their  removal 
to  Kensington  Gardens,  but  more 
likely  to  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic— that  is,  as  much  of  them  as 
may  be  by  that  time  visible. 

But,  as  has  been  before  obsei-ved, 
this  smoke  argument,  although 
threatening  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences, could  hardly  have  been 
seriously  meant.  There  was  an  op- 
portunity of  gaining  a  good  majority 
over  the  Government,  and  that  was 
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a  temptatioii  too  great  for  Oppo- 
sition virtue  to  resist.  It  was  a 
saying  of  a  great  actor  in  those 
scenes,  that  all  men  were  rogues 
in  politics;  and  it  would  really 
seem  so,  when  even  the  best  are 
occasionally  not  quite  free  from 
suspicion.  It  would  be  a  curious 
subject  of  inquiry,  whether  in  this 
wonderfully  complex  system  of 
onrs — the  British  constitution — a 
little  roguery  may  not  be  an  essen- 
tial element  ?  The  question  really 
seems  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
political  philosopher,  and  would 
have  a  special  significance  at  the 
present  time.  We  respectftdly  com- 
mend the  point  to  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  John  Stuart  MiU. 

We    hope  we  have    sufficiently 
made  out  our  case  as  to  the  injuries 
to  which  the  national  pictures   are 
exposed  in  their  present  situation  ; 
we  cannot,  however,  forbear  from 
calling  one  witness  on  the   smoke 
question    whose    testimony   comes 
most  opportunely  to  our  aid — tes- 
timony all  the  more  valuable,  inas- 
much as  it  applies  to  the  present 
time,  and  is  given  wholly  without 
reference   to    the   particular    case 
l)efore  us.     It  is  to  be  found  in  a 
paper  entitled    '  The  Architecture 
of  London  in  Relation  to  Climate,* 
by  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  published 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  the  ist 
of  April  last.     There  is  so  much  in 
this  able  article  that  is  applicable  to 
our  purpose     that  we  have   some 
difficulty  in  selecting.    The  follow- 
ing, however,  will  siiffice : 

QaestioDS  of  most  pregnant  interest  to 
the  architect  and  the  connoisseur  alike, 
whether  a  believer  in  Gothic  filigree  work  or 
Boric  Bimplicity,  a  sectary  of  Gilbert  Scott, 
or  Barry,   or  Smirke,   'for  the  grim  sky 
heodtt  over  all,'  and  London  fog  will  not 
waive  its  defiling  qualities,  nor  admit  real 
sonlight  to  penetrate  its  gloom,  in  order  to 
&Tonr  the  most  exquisite  conceptions  of 
modem  art.      It  is  a  case  in  which  the 
mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  and 
theiefore  Kahomet  must  come  to  the  moun- 
tain.   .... 
The  cause  in  this  instance  is  the  ineHi- 
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table,  fatal,  continuous  accumulation  from 
our  never-ending  shower  of  soot.     .     .     . 

That  this  is  so  with  regard  to  a  still 
more  familiar  class  of  objects — statues  and 
other  sculptures  in  the  open  air— J  think 
we  shall  readily  admit.  Let  any  one  (to 
take  a  trivial  case)  ascertain  if  he  really 
sees  the  bearings  on  the  royal  arms  over 
the  entrance  to  the  Horse  Guards.  Or 
look  at  the  black  army  of  outlines  passing  . 
for  gods  and  goddesses  on  the  pediment  of 
the  IJritish  Museum.  Ascertain  by  the  eye, 
if  you  can,  whether  Charles  l.'s  horse  at 
Whitehall  has  a  girth  or  not.  Observe 
the  three  guardsmen  in  Waterloo  Place: 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  much  severe 
and  jocose  remark ;  they  are  impervious  to 
criticism  now — ^they  resemble  nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  cluster  of  charred  martyrs  at 
a  stake.  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  for  the 
last  three  years  he  has  had  ocular  evidence 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  nose  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  He  has  seen  an  amorphous,  sable  mass, 
roughly  shadowing  out  the  contour  of  the 
eagle  features,  and  assuredly  nothing  more. 

We  think  this  will  do,  and  this  is 
the  atmosphere  which  Lord  John 
Manners  tells  ns — ^but  we  are  sure 
hardly  expects  ns  to  believe — ^has 
been  purified  by  the  late  Premier's 
Smoke  Bill.  Some  factory  chimneys 
in  the  Bqrough,  and  in  the  far 
east,  have  been  made  to  consume 
their  own  *  opaque  *  smoke,  but  the 
Act  does  not  go  beyond  this,  and 
as  Mr.  Merivale  observes,  *  in  recent 
times  buildings  have  greatly  multi- 
plied, and  London  smoke  has  greathj 
increased  in  area,  if  not  in  density.* 

While  availing  ourselves  of  this 
valuable  testimony,  we  are  reminded 
of  an  amusing  essay  we  read  some- 
where— ^we  think  it  was  in  the 
Tatler — on  *  Suitable  Pastimes,'  in 
which  the  beautiful  fitness  of  things 
was  made  apparent.  Thus  the 
merchant  who  spent  the  day  con- 
fined to  his  counting-house,  dozed 
away  his  evenings  in  his  easy  chair, 
while  the  field  labourer  as  appro- 
priately found  relaxation  in  a  game 
at  football,  or  in  throwing  the 
sledge-hammer.  So  Mr.  Merivale, 
pen  in  hand,  unbends  from  his 
herculean  official  labours  incident 
to  the  government  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  her  Majesty's  subjects, 
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by  writing  an  exha/aaiwe  (we  think 
that  is  the  right  word)  paper  on 
the  effects  of  smoke  on  our  street 
architecture.  Truly  man  is  a 
wonderfully  constructed  creature, 
and  has  much  to  be  grateful  for. 
We  are  sure  we  are  grateftd  to 
Mr.  Merivale  for  his  masterly  and 
most  timely  exposition  in  this 
matter.  It  leaves  the  perverse 
people  who  would  persist  in  keeping 
the  national  pictures  permanently 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on. 

II. — ^Now,  with  regard  to  public 
convenience.  We  hear  some  people 
object  to  the  distance  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens  for  the  National 
GbJlery,  who  with  strange  incon- 
sistency seem  perfectly  reconciled 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museums 
remaining  where  they  are.  It 
should  be  remembered  too,  that 
it  is  not  alone  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  central  London  that  a 
National  Gallery  is  designed,  but 
for  those  who  dwell  in  the  suburbs 
as  well;  nay  more,  for  the  entire 
kingdom;  for  even  the  remotest 
parts  contribute,  through  the  taxes, 
to  its  erection  and  support.  Place 
it  where  we  will,  the  gallery  must 
still  be  at  a  distance  for  the  greater 
portion  of  its  visitors.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  and  taking  the 
gallery  in  its  larger  sense  as  a 
metropolitan  institution,  no  site 
could  be  found  for  it  which 
offers  greater  facilities  of  access 
than  the  western  portion  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  It  lies  at  easy 
distance  between  two  great  tho- 
roughfares, along  which  ply  a 
continuous  stream  of  public  con- 
veyances, and  these  facilities  are 
about  to  be  increased  and  cheap- 
ened by  the  extension  of  the 
MetropoHtan  Railway,  now  in  rapid 
course  of  completion.  The  map,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  decides  the 
ques^on.  London  we  know  is  in- 
creasing in  all  directions,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  is  greater  on  the 
western  side  than   any   other;  so 


that  Kensington  Gardens  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  centre. 
The  new  buildings  on  the  western 
suburb  are,  it  is  true,  less  dense 
than  more  cityways,  but  so  mucl 
the  better  for  the  proposed  site. 
As  the  case  stands,  two  fifths  of  the 
map  lie  beyond  the  spot  indicated, 
and  this  space  is  an  increasing 
quantity.  But  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  the  situation  is, 
that  it  would  place  the  largest 
amount  of  open  and  secured  space 
attainable  in  or  near  the  metropolis, 
between  the  gallery  and  the  vast 
cloud  of  smoke  which  ever  over- 
hangs London  proper. 

We  are  told  that  the  additional 
ground  necessary  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  National  Gallery  on  the 
present  site  cannot  be  had  for 
two  years.  It  will  therefore  take 
that  amount  of  time  before  we 
can  even  make  a  beginning  to  the 
erection  of  this  edifice,  which  is  to 
be  worthy  of  the  country.  But 
how  much  longer  will  it  be  before 
this  new  edifice  is  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  pictures  ?  This  is 
a  point  worth  consideration.  First, 
we  have  to  wait  two  years  for  even 
a  beginning,  and  then  to  contem- 
plate a  most  indefinite  ^tnre,  and 
during  which  the  national  pictures 
will  have  to  be  moved  somewhere ; 
but  where  we  are  not  told ;  and  then, 
of  course,  to  be  removed  back  again 
when  that  good,  but  seemingly 
somewhat  remote  time  coming, 
shall  have  actually  arrived,  and  this 
great  work  of  reconstruction  be 
finally  accomplished. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Royal  Academy  ?  It  seems  that 
this  body  has  had  notice  to  quit. 
Mr.  Cowper  informs  the  House 
'that  the  Academy  has  been  told 
that  they  must  vacate  that  por- 
tion of  the  National  Grallery  virhich 
had  hitherto  been  occupied  by  them, 
and  they  were  prepaid  to  leave 
as  soon  as  they  could  find  pro- 
per accommodation  elsewhere  ; '  and 
this  doomed  body,  it  would  appear. 
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had  not  one  Mend  to  say  a  word  in 
its  behalf.  Now  we  owe  no  epecial 
courtesy  or  Bftvonr  of  any  kmd  to 
the  Boyal  Academy^  bat,  regarding 
its  comparatLve  claims  to  pnbHc 
consideTation  from  our  peHectly 
impartial  point  of  view,  we  see  in 
it,  in  reference  to  the  National 
Galleiy,  but  a  different  means  to* 
wards  the  same  end — ^namely,  the 
prombtion  of  art  and  the  eleyation 
of  the  pnbb'c  taate.  We  confess, 
therefore^  that  we  camiot  compre- 
hend the  consistency  of  those  who 
wonld,  in  the  interests  of  art,  raise 
the  one  institution  to  the  highest 
place  of  hononr  which  the  metro- 
polia  can  afford,  while  they  wonld 
throst  the  other  into  some  back 
street,  or  ont  upon  the  world, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  amonnt 
of  inoonvenience  and  injury  which 
the  process  may  inflict ;  and  this 
inconsistenej,  in  onr  yiew,  is  all 
the  more  glaring  from  the  £act — 
sufficiently  notorious — that,  while 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  judged 
by  marketable  value,  have  for  some 
years  been  falling  in  public  esti- 
iDation,  the  works  of  our  modem 
painters  have  been  rising  enor- 
monsly.  Then  it  must  be  admitted, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
Academy  in  other  respects,  its  an- 
Doal  exhibition  is  highly  popular ; 
in  shorty  it  has  become  quite  a 
national  institution.  «The  public 
convenience,  therefore,  as  weU  as 
that  of  the  artistic  profession,  is 
concerned  in  this  matter ;  and  it 
ia  reasonable  to  inquire  how  the 
conrse  now  seemingly  entered  upon 
is  likely  to  affect  t^  great  i^ction 
of  the  annual  exhibition  ? — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  Academy's  schools 
and  evening  lectures.  Any  coui^e 
of  action  v^hich  shoold  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Exhibition — and  the 
present  conrse  can  hardly  prove 
otherwise — ^must  prove  prejudicial 
to  the  public  enjoyment,  as  well  as 
inconvenient  and  injurious  to  the 
Academy.  Now,  what  we  contend 
for  is,  that  all  this  inconvenience  as 


well  as  injury  may  be  avoided  hy 
determining  on  Kensington  Gsdrdena 
as  the  site  for  the  new  gaUery, 
and  making  over,  on  equitable  con- 
ditions, the  whole  of  the  present 
building  to  the  Boyal  A(^emy. 
Until  the  new  gallery  should  be 
ready  for  their  reception,  the  pio^ 
tores  might  remain  where  they  are ; 
and  thus  there  would  be  but  one 
moving.  To  the  Academy  might 
be  left,  on  its  own  resources,  the 
task  and  r esponsibilily  of  improving 
the  building  and  adapting  it  to  the 
increased  dignity  and  importance 
the  body  would  have  thus  acquired. 
Unlike  the  National  Gallery,  with 
the  Academy  a  central  situation  is 
a  necessity,  and  a  better  one  for  its 
purpose  than  Tra&lgar  Square — 
the  smoke  notwithstanding — could 
not  be  found. 

A  word  here  about  Burlington 
House.  As  has  been  before  ob* 
served,  its  condemnation,  as  a  site 
for  the  fnture  National  Gallery,  is 
not  to  be  regretted.  The  project 
was  a  half  measure,  and  could  not 
have  satisfied  any  of  the  great  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  Burling- 
ton House  itself  is  justly  admired 
as  an  example  of  Italian  classic 
architecture,  and  it  would  be,  in 
the  absence  of  some  great  necessity, 
an  act  of  Vandalism  to  pull  it  down ; 
but  it  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  a  great  gallery  of  art,  for  which 
it  was  not  designed,  and  is  inca- 
pable of  success^  application.  For 
any  semi-social  purpose  of  high 
character,  such  as  that  to  which  it 
is  now  partially  devoted,  it  is 
admirably  suited.  Why  then  not 
make  Burlington  House  over  en- 
tirely to  science  ?  Surely  when 
it  is  remembered  what  it  has 
done  for  modem  civilisation,  so 
small  a  boon  on  the  part  of 
the  state  to  science  could  not 
be  considered  too  much.  In  this 
case  no  material  alteration  of  the 
building  would  be  necessary.  All 
that  would  be  required  on  the 
Piccadilly  side,  would  be  the  sub- 
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stitntion  of  an  open  screen  for  the 
present  higli  wall.  Any  additional 
bnildings  which  might  be  needed 
for  that  juxtaposition  of  the  socie- 
ties, which  we  are  told  has  been  long 
desired,  could  be  erected  at  the  rear. 
While  on  the  subject  of  public  con- 
venience, we  hope  this  suggestion 
will  not  be  considered  out  of  place. 
III. — Now  for  the  economic 
view  of  the  question.  A  great 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
the  age  since  the  days  of  the  good 
Lord  Carlisle,  when  '  the  rare  cir- 
cumstance of  only  one  ornamental 
fronf  was  thought  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  present  site. 
But  those  were  days  of  an  excru- 
ciating economy :  now  we  seem  in 
danger  of  rushing  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  Not  that  we  would 
grudge  any  sum  from  the  public 
purse  that  should  justly  be  deemed 
necessary  to  the  occasion,  and  for 
the  due  honour  of  our  favourite 
institution.  But  any  lavish  ex- 
penditure beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  case  in  this  instance  is  worse 
than  extravagance :  it  is  bad  taste. 
Not  long  ago  a  great  authority  on 
architectural  questions  in  the 
House,  told  his  hearers  that  we 
were  entering  upon  a  course  of  ex- 
penditure in  this  matter  of  the 
National  Gallery,  which  would 
probably  reach  a  million  sterling 
before  we  had  done  with  it,  and  the 
announcement  caused  no  apparent 
emotion — even  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  remained  unmoved. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  struck 
dumb  with  amazement — an  infir- 
mity not  very  common  in  our  pre- 
sent gifted  Chancellor,  and  therefore 
all  the  more  remarkable.  But  on  a 
more  recent  occasion,  it  is  but  fair 
to  acknowledge,  the  old  official  in- 
stinct of  this  high  functionary 
seemed  more  on  the  alert.  On 
some  one  proposing  that  the  baths 
and  wash-houses  in  the  rear  of  the 
present  building  should  be  pur- 
chased    by   the    Government    on 


account  of  the  great  injury  they 
were  calculated  to  do  the  pictures, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
strenuously  protested  against  the 
notion  that  the  Government  was 
therefore  to  be  at  the  cost  of  their 
removal ;  though  it  did  not  appear 
very  clear  in  what  other  way  the 
nuisance  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  But 
this  only  gives  an  inkling  of  the 
entanglements  in  which  we  are 
becoming  involved  in  this  matter. 
As  the  case  stands,  a  grant  of 
loOjOOoZ.  has  been  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  for  the  purchase-  of  that 
portion  of  the  ground  behind  the 
National  Gallery  now  occupied  by 
the  workhouse  and  schools,  and 
also  five  houses  near  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  an  operation  which,  we  are 
told,  will  require  two  years  !  This 
is  the  beginning,  and  a  very  pretty 
prospect  it  opens  to  us.  100,000/. 
for  only  a  portion  of  the  additional 
ground  which  will  be  required  for 
the  new  building  that  is  to  be 
worthy  of  the  country — when  we 
get  it.  But  what  about  the 
barracks  ?  Are  the  barracks,  aa 
well  as  the  baths  and  wash-houses, 
to  remain  ?  Impossible !  Barracks 
in  close  approximation  with,  and 
almost  touching,  the  new  gallery 
wpuld  never  do.  So  the  barracks  must 
be  removed ;  and  what  an  amount  of 
cost  wiU  not  tliat  involve  ?  But  this 
is  not  all.  It  is  not  until  we  come 
to  deal  with  the  western  flank  of  the 
building  that  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  site  will  be  found  to  present 
themselves.  Here  very  large  clear- 
ances will  be  absolutely  necessary, 
and  consequent  expense  incurred, 
if  any  approach  to  high  architec- 
tural effect  is  to  be  obtained.  So 
then,  when,  by  the  time  all  this  is 
done,  and  done  it  must  be,  if  the 
whole  scheme  of  this  grand  new 
gallery  is  not  to  be  a  wretched 
bungle,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  estimated  million  will  have 
been  expended  upon  the  site  alone. 
Now  all  this  lavish  outlay  can  be 
saved,  not  only  without  detriment 
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to  the  institation  for  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  necessary,  but  we  con- 
tend with  positive  advantage  to  it. 
IV. — Architectural  Effect — ^It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  on 
this  branch  of  our  argument,  for  if, 
as  we  think  we  have  shown,  the 
pictures  are  deteriorating  from 
causes  incident  to  their  present 
locality,  that  ought  to  be  an  all- 
sufficient  reason  for  their  removal. 
Still,  something  is  to  be  said  on  the 
architectural  view  of  the  question. 
We  have  heard  much  about  the  com- 
manding nature  of  the  present  site. 
Let  us,  however,  see  what  our  pam- 
phlet 1  says  on  this  point  : 

We  should  [sayB  the  writer]  at  the  outset 
(l^rd  against  exaggeration  upon  this  point 
of  architectural  situation,  lest  in  attaching 
too  much  value  to  it,  we  overlook  or  strain 
the  more  important  consideration  of  its  spe- 
cial fitness  for  a  National  Ghdleiy  of  pictures. 
In  point  of  natural  situation,  the  present 
is  no  doubt  a  commanding  site  for  a  public 
building ;  but,  as  we  see  it,  and  as  in  all 
human  probability  it  will  remain,  the  praise 
bestowed  on  it  in  the  Report, '  must 
be  taken  with  considerable  qualification. 
In  classic  architecture,  every  one  knows 
that  some  regard  to  symmetry  is  essential, 
not  only  in  the  principal  building  itself, 
but  also  its  accessories,  and  such  objects  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  as  come  within  the 
lange  of  the  eye  at  one  glance.  Without 
some  observance  of  this  principle  in  the 
design,  and  such  concurrence  of  facts  in  the 
site,  the  architect  may  succeed  in  his  de- 
tails ;  he  may  even  succeed  in  producing  a 
perfect  building ;  but  he  will  fail  in  attain- 
ing a  satisfactoiy  general  effect.  Could  we 
here  mark  out  and  design  anew;  could  we 
hope  to  have  all  the  parts  in  concurrence 
with  the  whole;  could  we  arrange  the 
structures  on  either  side  so  as  to  agree  with 
aud support  the  principal  building;  could 
we  see  erected  a  crescent  in  the  front,  which 
the  form  of  the  ground  so  naturally  sug- 
gests, opening  in  the  centre  with  a  noble 
avenue  to  Whitehall  and  the  public  offices, 
and  terminating  with  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  present- 
ing an  unobstructed  view  both  ways  ;  then, 
indeed,  the  north  side  of  Tra&lgar  Square 
would  be  a  commanding  site  for  a  first-class 
public  building,  although  it  might  not  be 
exactly  suited  to  a  National  Gallery.  But 
when  we  see  a  state  of  things  almost  the 


very  reverse  of  this  ;  when  instead  of  this 
general  concurrence  towards  one  grand  re- 
sult, we  find  scarcely  two  objects  in  unison; 
when  we  see  a  church — a  fine  building  cer- 
tainly— with  its  bold  portico  and  tall  steeple 
on  one  fiank,  unbalanced  on  the  other  side 
by  any  object  of  similar  proportions ;  when 
we  see  the  two  sides  of  the  so-called  square 
not  only  dissimilar  in  design,  but  not  even 
parallel  with  each  other ;  when  instead  of 
the  crescent  in  front,  we  have  as  irregular 
a  line  of  buildings  as  chance  and  caprice 
could  suggest, — the  street  opening,  not  in 
centre,  but  glancing  off  obliquely,  or  as  the 
engineers  say, '  skew  ways,*  and  so  pursuing 
its  eccentric  course;  when  instead  of  the 
uninterrupted  view,  we  have  a  tall  column 
in  front,  not  as  an  auxiliaiy  to  the  principal 
building,  but  almost  avowedly  for  the  oppo- 
site purpose;  and  lastly,  two  equestrian 
statues  placed  as  if  to  add  to  the  general 
disorder,  and  make  *  confusion  worse  con- 
founded.' With  defects  so  glaring,  it  is 
surely  too  much  to  assert  that  this  site  '  is 
perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  Europe.' 

But  how  with  regard  to  the 
special  fitness  of  the  situation  for 
a  National  Gallery  of  art?  We 
are  told  that  the  new  gallery 
should  be  a  building  *  worthy  of 
the  country.'  Have  those  who  use 
this  vague  language  well  con- 
sidered what  they  really  mean? 
What  style  of  building  would,  in 
their  opinion,  realise  this  descrip- 
tion ?  Is  it  to  be  one  of  those 
stupendous  structures  which  have 
lately  become  so  much  the  fashion 
among  us  ?  Is  architectural  effect 
to  be  obtained  by  ascending  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  clouds? — 
though,  in  one  sense,  that  might 
not  be  very  far  to  go.  But  what  we 
want  to  Imow  is,  whether  loftiness 
of  elevation  is  included  in  this  idea 
of  a  building  worthy  of  the  country  ? 
Because  if  so,  there  is  one  point 
which  requires  consideration.  Mr. 
Cowper  informs  the  House  'that 
all  were  agreed  that  top  lighting 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  picture 
galleries,  for  the  proper  lighting  of 
the  pictures,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  require  that  top  light- 
ing should  be  amply  provided  for 


'  Letter  to  Lord  John  Ruseell,  1S50. 
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in  the  nefw  building.'  Bat  how 
are  people  to  get  there  ?  Is  it  in- 
tended to  raise  the  public  by  means 
of  a  lift  ?  or  are  all,  including  in- 
valids and  elderly  people,  to  toil 
their  way  to  the  galleries,  up  several 
flights  of  stairs  ?  This  is  a  point 
which  we  humbly  submit  should  be 
considered  in  time.  But  it  may  be 
that  the  idea  of  a  lofty  building  is 
not  entertained  by  our  leaders  of 
taste  in  this  matter ;  that  the  notion 
is,  rather,  that  it  should  be  of  a 
highly  enriched  style  of  architec- 
ture. Well,  if  that  be  so,  then  we 
shall  have  Mr.  Merivale  down  upon 
us.  Let  us  see  what  he  says  upon 
the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  style 
to  our  London  atmosphere  : 

Delicacy  of  detail  [he  observes]  is  wholly 
unsaited  to  our  condition — not  more  or  less, 
but  whbUy,  because,  in  a  few  years,  it 
must  unavoidably  become  (unless  in  some 
eizceptional  situations),  not  more  or  less 
obscure,  but  simply  invisible.  This  is 
really  no  matter  of  opinion ;  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  &ct,  of  which  eyery  one  must 
haye  satisfied  himself  with  the  slightest  ex- 
penditure of  obseryation,  and  yet  we  go 
on,  year  by  year  erecting  pretty  crotchets, 
towards  whidi  thousands  are  thrown  away, 
in  carving  stone  into  marvels  of  fretwork. 
Such  erections  can  but  serve  to  fill  the 
pockets  and  feed  the  self-opinion  of  clever 
embellishers,  and  to  please  the  eye  of  the 
passer-by  for  three  or  four  seasons ;  then 
to  disappear  in  the  blackness  of  Erebus. 

Again,  Mr.  Merivale  warns  us  on 
this  point : 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  [he  says] 
— this  is  not  a  case  for  temperance,  but  for 
total  abstinence.  However  reluctantly,  we 
must  make  our  rule  absolute  against 
profuse  ornamentation. 

Another  point  claims  considera- 
tion in  this  matter.  If  it  be  a  canon 
in  architecture,  as  we  believe  will 
be  generally  admitted,  that  a  build- 
ing should  bear  some  exterior  im- 
press of  its  designation  and  purpose, 
then  a  great  gallery  should  have  a 
corresponding  length  of  front.  The 
length  here,  all  that  the  site  admits 
of,  is  no  more  than  four  hundred 
feet,  that  is  just  a  hundred  feet  less 
than  the   fHnacothek  at    Munich. 


Now,  as  has  been  obs^-ved  in  the 
pamphlet  before  alluded  to — 

Without  attempting  to  vie  with  a  Louvre, 
with  its  magnificent  stretch  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  for  England 
to  aim  at  haying  as  good  a  national  ^lleiy 
as  that  of  a  second-rate  continental  state ; 
and  yet  this  moderate  ambition  the  site  so 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  forbids  us  to 
satisfy. 

But  it  is  not  until  we  turn  its 
flanks,  that  the  more  glaring  defects 
of  this  site  become  apparent.  Even 
with  an  amount  of  clearance  to  all 
seeming  utterly  unattainable,  no 
artist,  we  venture  to  say,  who  wiU 
be  at  the  trouble  to  attentively 
examine  the  situation,  can  form  a 
rational  hope  of  obtaining,  in  a 
lateral  view,  a  satisfactory  archi- 
tectural result. 

It  woxdd  appear,  then,  that  in 
this  grand  bmlding  which  we  are 
promised,  we  are  not  to  look  for  its 
success  in  great  height,  nor  in  great 
length,  nor  richness  of  ornamenta- 
tion, nor  in  its  lateral  aspect.  In 
what,  then,  will  consist  its  impos- 
ing and  attractive  features?  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Merivale  in  his 
preference  of  breadth  and  sim- 
plicity, as  more  suited  to  our 
smoky  atmosphere,  and  as  belong- 
ing to  a  higher  order  of  taste  ;  but 
we  don't  hke  to  see  our  favourite 
institution  overshadowed  by  a 
monster  hotel,  or  by  monstrosities 
of  any  kind ;  and  are,  therefore,  for 
moving  it  away  from  such  ungenial 
neighbourhood,  to  where  it  would 
have  space,  security,  and  repose, 
together  with  an  incomparably  finer 
architectural  position. 

For  such  a  building  there  cannot 
be  a  more  desirable  site  than  the 
one  in  Kensington  Ghirdens,  now 
proposed.  It  is  preferable  to  that 
on  which  the  Palace  itself  stands. 
It  is  more  shut  in,  and  screened 
from  all  external  influences  of  a 
prejudicial  kind,  and  the  gallery 
placed  here  would  be  seen,  par- 
ticularly in  its  south-western  aspect, 
to  much  greater  advantaige,  while 
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distant  views  of  its  arcbitectaral 
effect  would  not  be  less  favourable, 
obtained  as  they  wotdd  be,  through 
long  vistas  of  noble  trees.  Visi- 
tors arriving  in  carriages,  or  by  the 
public  conveyances,  would  have  to 
walk  about  as  far  as  they  have  now 
to  do  at  Hampton  Court,  a  dis- 
tance of  which  no  one  complains ; 
while  the  comparative  exemption 
from  dust,  which  the  short  remove 
from  public  roads  would  secure, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
(Gallery.  In  short,  a  more  ehgible 
site  for  the  required  purpose,  in  all 
respects,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  plan  of  the  building  itself 
does  not  necessarily  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  present  argument ; 
still  a  few  general  observations  on 
the  subject  will  not  be  irrelevant 
here.  In  the  first  place  nothing  to 
our  apprehension  can  be  more  un- 
desirable than  the  notion  which 
seems  to  find  favour  in  some 
quarters,  of  a  vast  gallery  of  illimi- 
table extent,  to  be  added  to  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  national  col- 
lection increased,  suggesting  as  it 
does  the  vision  of  a  huge  fragment, 
which  the  youngest  among  us  might 
not  live  to  see  finished.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  for  confining  our  views 
within  more  moderate  and  clearly 
defined  bounds ;  which  while  afford- 
ing a  large  increase  to  our  present 
collection,  would  admit  of  the  shell 
of  the  building  being  finished  at 
once ;  that  is  after  its  design  should 
have  been  duly  considered  and  de- 
cided on,  the  building  itself  in  its 
external  aspect  should  be  carried 
to  completion  with  all  practicable 
expedition.  Take  for  example  a 
building  of  600  feet  in  length,  and 
of  proportionate  depth — the  scale 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pennethome  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1 8  5  3 .  This  wouldbe  a  third 
longer  than  the  entire  frontage  of 
the  present  gallery  and  Royal 
Academy  together,  and  calculated 
to  contain  at  least  four  times  the 
quantity  of  works  of   art.      Now 


there  could  be  no  practical  diffi- 
culty, the  necessary  funds  being 
in  hand,  in  completing  such  a 
building  in  all  that  concerned  its 
outer  aspect,  in  two  years.  With 
regard  to  the  interior,  it  will  be 
clear  from  what  we  have  said,  a 
large  portion  would  at  first  be  un- 
occupied, but  all  this  could  be 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  being 
brought  into  use  las  required,  with- 
out the  deformity  of  unfinished 
work  obtruding  itself  upon  the 
public  eye. 

Long  before  the  national  colleC' 
should  have  reached  these  estimated 
dimensions,  it  would  be  time  to 
weed  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
too,  that  our  National  Gallery  is 
not  the  only  one  which  has  now  to 
be  supported  by  public  grants — 
that  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  have 
their  National  Galleries  ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  the  important  part 
which  some  of  the  great  northern 
towns  have  been  lately  taking  in 
the  cultivation  of  art,  it  may  reason-^ 
ably  be  expected  that  a  desire  for 
public  picture  galleries  will  extend 
to  them  also.  It  may  be  well,  there- 
fore, at  once  to  put  limits  to  our 
ambition  regarding  our  metropo- 
litan gallery.  We  are  opposed, 
too,  to  all  attempts  at  magnifi- 
cence in  the  case.  Magnificence 
sits  awkwardly  upon  the  national 
character.  A  noble  simplicity  is 
much  more  consistent  with  its 
highest  type,  if  the  national  cha- 
racter would  but  do  itself  justice, 
and  be  a  little  less  prone  to  imitate 
foreign  fashions  in  matters  of  taste. 
The  building,  though  simple  in  de- 
sign, should  however  be  well  con- 
sidered in  all  its  parts,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  perfect  work  of  art. 
The  casket  should  be  worthy  of  the 
jewels  it  contains — ^a  beauti&l  thing 
in  itself,  which  one  could  walk 
round  and  examine  with  pleasure 
on  every  side. 

V. — On  this  branch  of  our  argu- 
ment we  could  say  much,  but  the 
limitation  of  our»  remaining  space 
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warns  ns  to  be  brief.  The  increase 
of  effect  upon  the  popular  mind  by 
the  jndicions  use  of  external  cir- 
cumstances in  reference  to  such  an 
institution  as  a  National  Gallery, 
involves  a  principle  in  art  which 
we  are  anxious  should  receive  due 
attention.  The  following  passage 
in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper  ex- 
presses our  idea  in  this  respect : 

To  carry  out  truly  and  consistently  the 
great  object  of  a  National  Gallery,  it  is 
obviously  desirable  that  the  minds  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  as  especially  designed 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  impressed 
with  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  noble  insti- 
tution to  which  it  is  their  almost  new  bom 
privilege  to  have  access.  All  extraneous 
aids  should  therefore  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce and  confirm  this  becoming  and  salu- 
tary feeling ;  otherwise  much  of  that  im- 
pressive effect  which  the  works  properly 
seen  is  calculated  to  produce  will  be 
lost ;  nay,  even  the  risk  incurred  that  we 
lower  art  more  than  we  elevate  the  public 
taste.  In  a  word,  we  should  employ  art 
to  minister  to  art.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  vicinity  of  a 
great  thoroughfare  is  not  the  place  best 
suited  to  the  high  purposes  of  a  National 
•Galleiy  ;  for,  instead  of  that  air  of  calm  se- 
clusion which  reigns  round  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  art,  instead  of  objects  meeting  the 
eye  as  we  approach,  calculated  to  inspire 
feelings  in  unison  with  the  reliffio  focit 
everything  around  subjects  us  to  directly 
opposite  influences.  Now,  what  are  the 
objects  and  ideas  associated  with  the 
present  site  ?  We  have  in  close  proximity 
with  it  a  church,  a  workhouse  and  a 
barrack  ;  club-houses  and. hotels  ;  shops  of 
all  descriptions  and  establishments  of 
every  kind,  incident  to  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  '  this  great  centre  of  business.' 
Above  all,  we  have  a  tall  column — not 
raised  to  Minerva,  nor  to  the  genius  of 
Repose,  or  any  other  genius  in  the  most 
remote  degree  connected  with  the  peaceful 
arts — but  to  Nelson,  our  greatest  fighting 
hero,  whose  last  and  proudest  achievement 
actually  gives  name  to  the  locality.  With 
such  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  brain,  and 
the  roar  of  'the  greatest  tide  of  human 
existence  *  sounding  in  the  ear,  the  ordinary 
mind  is  absolutely  incapable  of  so  sudden 
a  transition  as  is  here  required  of  it,  and 
of  all  at  once  resuming  that  state  of  tran- 
quillity which  is  essential  to  the  due 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
order  of  art    Now,  the  site  here  recom- 


mended in  Kensington  Gardens  possesses 
all  the  requisites  in  which  Trafalgar 
Square,  for  the  object  in  view,  is  hopelessly 
defective. 

Next  to  the  due  preservation  of 
the  pictures,  we  have  ever  re- 
garded this  question  of  the  removal 
of  the  National  Gallery  to  Kensing- 
ton Grardens,  chiefly  in  the  interest 
of  the  so  called  working  classes, 
believing  as  we  did  that,  as  a  rule, 
these  classes  seek  sights  of  this 
description  as  a  means  of  holiday 
relaxation,  and  leave  their  homes 
on  such  occasions  quite  as  much 
in  quest  of  fresh  air  and  change  of 
scene,  as  to  see  pictures  and  the 
like.  In  placing  then  the  gallery 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  crowded 
streets,  and  where  it  might  be  ap- 
proached by  and  seen  in  beautifal 
grounds,  we  would,  we  felt  assured, 
be  adding  greatly  to  the  people's 
enjoyment  and  recreation.  We  are 
happy,  therefore,  to  find  our  views 
in  this  respect  sanctioned  by  the 
evidenge  of  a  witness  whose  au- 
thority on  such  a  point  will  be 
generally  admitted:  we  allude  to 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt ;  than 
whom,  perhaps,  no  one  in  the 
metropolis  employed  so  great  a 
number  of  hands,  from  the  skilled 
artisan  to  the  humble  labourer. 
To  a  question  as  to  the  habits  of 
the  working  classes  in  the  matter 
under  inquiry,  Mr.  Cabitt,  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  1853,  made 
the  following  answer: — *I  think 
men  do  not  like  to  go  from  their 
work  to  see  these  sights.  They 
usually  clean  themselves  and  make 
a  little  preparation,  and  I  think 
that  going  a  mile  or  two  to  a  place 
where  there  is  a  more  cheerful 
look-out  for  them,  and  which  is  in 
a  better  vicinity,  is  more  likely  to 
be  attractive,  and  that  they  would 
be  likely  to  go  oftener  to  the 
National  Gullery  in  such  a  place, 
than  in  its  present  site.' 

There  is  one  point  more 
which    we    cannot    refrain    from 
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noticing.  No  cause,  perhaps,  has 
had  more  influence  on  public  opinion 
in  this  matter  than  a  certain  tra- 
ditionary speech,  in  which  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  understood  to 
have  designated  the  north  side  of 
Trafalgar  Square,  as  '  the  finest  site 
in  Europe ; '  and  many  worthy 
people  fully  believe  that  in  holding 
to  this  spot  for  our  new  National 
Gallery,  they  are  but  adhering 
to  the  recommendation  of  that 
eminent  statesman.  Now,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  Colonel 
Bawdon's  pamphlet,  before  referred 
to,  we  were  much  struck  by  a 
passage  which  bears  upon  this  point, 
and  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  also 
fix  the  reader's  attention.  Address- 
ing the  trustees  of  the  National 
(jallery.  Colonel  Rawdon  proceeds 
as  follows: — 'We  hope  that  you 
will  state,  as  I  can,  that  your  late 
esteemed  colleague,  and  our  much 
lamented  statesman.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  foresaw  the  danger,  and 
advised  withdrawal.  Well  do  I 
recollect,  not  marvy  weeks  before  his 
death,  his  expressing  to  me  in  con- 
versation the  great  appreJiensiori  he 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  these 
(the    national)    pictures^   and    how 


anximis  he  was  that  they  should  he 
remaved  to  Kensington.' 

In  conclusion,  our  argument 
in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the 
National  Gallery  to  Kensington 
Gardens  may,  to  borrow  the 
pithy  language  of  Lord  Seymour's 
Commission,  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : — '  The  adjoining  gardens 
would  not  only  add  beauty  to 
the  building,  but  also  increase  the 
attractions  of  the  gallery ;  and 
further,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and 
comparative  freedom  from  smoke, 
would  favour  the  preservation  of  the 
pictures  ;  while  the  distance  from 
the  more  crowded  districts  of  the 
metropolis  would  be  less  felt  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  ap- 
proaches.' 

We  trust  we  have  now  made  out 
our  case,  and  may,  with  reasonable 
confidence  in  its  strength,  appeal 
from  the  late  decision  in  this 
matter,  to  an  intelligent  and  un- 
biassed public  opinion ;  and  it  is 
public  opinion  which  after  all,  ac- 
cording to  a  high  authority,  carries 
off  the  final  victory — a  very  com- 
fortable assurance,  by  the  way,  for 
those  who  hope  to  outlive  the 
contest. 
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LEGENDS  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 


By  Earl  Stanhope, 


LEGENDS  and  mythical  stories 
of  various  kinds  have  often  in 
the  progress  of  time  gathered 
aronnd  the  memories  of  remarkable 
men.  But  there  is  one  curious  fact 
respecting  them,  which  has  only  of 
late  years  been,  I  might,  perhaps, 
say  discovered, — certainly,  at  least, 
acknowledged.  They  were  for- 
merly thought  to  have  proceeded, 
like  any  other  falsehoods,  from  a 
deliberate  purpose  to  deceive.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  most  persons  that  they 
spring  up  almost  unconsciously, 
and  in  many  cases  with  a  fall  con- 
viction of  their  truth  by  those  who 
first  composed  them. 

The  explanation  of  this  the  later, 
and,  as  I  should  say,  the  sounder^ 
view  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
train  of  thought  which  we  may 
assume  to  have  passed  in  the  mind 
of  the  credulous  fabulist.  The 
thing  must  have  been  so  and  so ; 
therefore  the  thing  was  so  and  so. 
Such  a  man  was  a  great  hero — of 
course  then  he  was  eight  feet  high. 
Such  a  man  was  very  learned — of 
course  then  he  had  studied  the 
Black  Art.  Such  a  man  was  a  Saint 
— of  course  then  we  cannot  be  wrong 
in  ascribing  to  him  any  virtue  or 
any  marvel.  A  process  of  reason- 
ing like  this  in  the  darker  ages  has 
sufficed  to  transform  Attila  into  a 
giant,  Virgil  into  a  magician,  and  Ma- 
homet into  what  he  certainly  never 
claimed  to  be,  a  worker  of  miracles. 
Thus  does  wonder  crowd  on  won- 
der, each  succeeding  writer  adding 
a  new  circumstance,  until  at  last 
the  true  historical  personage  is  ob- 
scured, and  well  nigh  lost  to  sight 
in  a  cloud  of  legendary  lore. 

On  no  period  of  history  however 
have  these  legends  settled  more 
closely  or  in  greater  numbers  than 
on  the  era  of  Charlemagne.  That 
great  Sovereign  might  well  make  a 


powerftil  impression  on  the  popular 
mind.  His  dominion  was  as  exten- 
sive as  that  of  Napoleon,  and  in- 
deed almost  conterminous  with  it, 
wljiXe  the  juration  of  his  reign  was 
about  three-ibld.  The  excellence 
of  his  civil  institutions  enhanced 
the  glory  of  his  military  exploits ; 
and  he  looms  high  above  the 
series  both  of  his  predecessors  and 
of  his  descendants. 

The  life  and  character  of  Charle- 
magne have  been  described  with 
full  authority  by  Eginhard,  an  ac- 
complished man  of  letters,  who 
knew  him  well,  and  who  filled  an 
office  at  his  Court.  This  is  in 
truth  the  only  quite  accurate  and 
trustworthy  record.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  rather  brief  and 
summary,  and  might  weU  appear 
to  the  next  age  incommensurate 
to  the  extent  of  his  conquests  and 
the  lustre  of  his  reign.  In  order  to 
supply  this  popular  craving  there 
came  forth  in  the  eleventh  century 
a  fabulous  history  of  Charlemagne, 
falsely  ascribed  to  Turpin,  who  in 
the  days  of  the  great  Emperor  had 
been  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  To 
the  same  effect,  but  in  divers  forms, 
and  in  every  variety  of  language,  has 
started  up  a  whole  host  of  ballads 
and  romances. 

Eginhard — ^who  by  the  way  was 
not  in  truth  Eginhard  at  all,  for  he 
always  called  himself  and  his  con- 
temporaries always  called  him 
Einhard  or  Einhardus — tells  us  that 
Charlemagne  gave  orders  to  put  in 
writing  '  the  barbaric  and  most  an- 
cient poems  in  which  the  deeds  and 
wars  of  the  old  Kings  were  sung.' 
The  object  of  the  great  Emperor  was 
that  these  poems  might  be  safely 
transmitted  to  posterity;  and  the 
encouragement  which  he  thus  af- 
forded to  such  compositions,  was 
though  unconsciously  conducive  to 
his  own  renown.     Other  poems  in 
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eelebration  of  himself  spnmg  up 
wi&in  the  next  two  centuries  ;  and 
althotigh  the  great  &«me  of  Charle- 
magne might  fiurly  rest  on  his  au- 
i^ntic  and  admitted  deeds;  yet, 
certainly,  in  the  eyes  of  onr  fore- 
fiithers,  and  perhaps  even  in  onr 
own,  his  figure  has  seemed  enor- 
mously enhanced  and  magnified 
when  contemplated  through  the 
haEe  of  fiction. 

On  no  point  I  think  has  that  fie* 
tion  been  so  rife  as  on  the  many 
l^ends  relating  to  the  twelve 
peers  of  Charlemagne,  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  his  Paladins. 
But  Charlemagne  in  real  fact  had 
no  peers  at  all.  The  idea  is  quite 
imaginary.  It  appears  to  take  its 
rise  from  the  supposition  that  every 
man  of  might  ought  to  be  attended 
by  certain  followers  of  eommen- 
sorate  renown  ;  and  the  gospel  his- 
tory may  perhaps  have  suggested 
the  number  twelve  as  especially 
solemn  and  sacred.  Thus,  in  Kke 
manner,  the  Spaniards  have  an 
epic  on  Alexander  the  Gh*eat  which 
dat^  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  which  represents  the  Macedo- 
nian conqueror  also  as  having 
around  him  his  twelve  peers.  ^ 

As  to  the  name  of  Paladin  it  has 
been  like  so  many  others  elucidated 
by  the  skill  and  learning  of  Ducange. 
He  shows  from  quotations  that  &e 
d  in  the  word  is  a  later  corruption 
of  ty  and  that  the  original  term  was 
*Palatin,'  not  '  Paladin  ; '  the  sig- 
nification being  '  one  that  belongs 
to  the  palace  ; '  a  chosen  champion, 
or  if  yon  prefer  it,  a  guardsman  of 
the  Sovereign. 

Charlemagne  himself  in  some 
legends  is  raised  to  the  stature  of  a 
giant.  His  life  by  the  pseudo- 
Turpin  declares  that  he  was  at  least 
eight  feet  high.  In  other  legends 
he  is  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Saint.  Such  at  all  events  was  the 
idea  entertained  of  him  by  Joan  of 
Arc.      She  said  to   Charles  YU., 


at  Chinon : — *I  tell  you,  gentle  Dau- 
phin, that  Gk)d  has  pity  on  you,  your 
realm,  and  your  people,  for  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Charlemagne  are  on  their 
knees  before  him,  and  offer  suppli- 
cations for  you.' 

But  the  event  of  this  reign  in 
which  all  the  poetry,  all  the  legends, 
all  the  pseudo-histories,  may  be 
said  to  culminate  is  the  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Spain,  attended 
by  the  rout  of  Boncesvalles  and  the 
fall  of  B^and.  The  real  facts  are 
to  be  gathered  from  two  passages 
of  Eginhard ;  the  one  in  his  lAfe 
of  Charlemagne,  and  .the  other  in 
his  Annals  under  the  date  778.  It 
appears  then  that  Charlemagne 
being  invited  to  Spain  by  Ibn 
Araby,  one  of  his  Moorish  allies, 
marched  over  the  Pyrenees,  took 
Pamplona,  and  advanced  to  the 
Ebro,  under  the  walls  of  Saragoza. 
There  he  received  hostages  in  token 
of  submission  from  several  of  the 
Saracen  princes,  and  so  far  had 
been  successful  in  his  object.  But 
on  his  march  homewards  his  rear- 
guard was  assailed  and  put  to  the 
sword  in  one  of  the  Pyrenean 
passes  by  an  armed  body  of  Spa- 
nish Basques.  ^  In  which  conflict,' 
adds  Egmhard,  'there  fell  with 
very  many  others,  Anselm,  Count 
of  the  Palace,  and  Roland,  Prsefect 
of  the  Marches  of  Brittany.'*  I 
may  remark  that  the  name  of  Bo- 
land  is  here  given  in  the  truly  bar- 
baric form  of  Hruodlandiis,  Much 
more  important  is  the  note  here  ap- 
pended by  M.  Teulet,  the  latest  and 
best  editor  of  Eginhard.  *This 
passage,'  he  says,  'is  the  only  one 
among  the  early  historians  in  which 
any  mention  is  made  of  the  famous 
Bioland  who  plays  so  great  a  part 
in  all  the  Carlo vingian  romances.' 

On  this  scanty  groundwork  then 
has  arisen,  as  I  may  term  it,  an  air- 
built  and  fantastic  castle.  In  the 
first  place  Roland  is  made  the 
nephew    of  Charlemagne — a  rela- 


*  This  is  the  Mexandro  of  Juan  lorenzo  Segura,  a  poem  of  above  ten  thousand  lines. 
See  Mr.  Ticknoi's  Hiatory,  vol.  i.  p.  54.    . 

*  Eginhard,  Opera,  vol,  i.  p.  32,  ed.  Teulet. 
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tionship  wHcli  would  certainly  not 
be  unnoticed  by  Eginbard  if  it  had 
been  real.  Next  he  is  invested  with 
the  trusty  sword  of  Durandal,  with 
which  he  not  only  demolishes  his 
enemies,  but  on  one  occasion  when 
pursuing  the  Moslem  cleaves  a  pass 
through  the  Pyrenees  which  towers 
above  le  Cirque  de  Gavamiy  and  is 
still  called  la  breche  de  Roland. 
Moreover  he  had  a  horn  scarcely 
less  tremendous,  which  he  sounded 
in  the  rout  of  Roncesvalles  to  ap- 
prise Charlemagne  of  his  danger, 
and  which  was  heard  by  the  Em- 
peror at  a  wonderful  distance.  Fur- 
ther still  the  romancers  are  so 
obliging  as  to  provide  him  with  a 
bride,  the  Lady  Alda,  who  remains 
at  Paris,  and  is  awaiting  his  return 
from  Spain. 

As  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  here 
a  striking  similarity  between  the 
Roland  of  France  and  the  William 
"Wallace  of  Scotland.  The  exploits 
of  both  are  unrecorded  in  the  meagre 
chronicles  of  the  time.  These  exploits 
live  only  in  tradition  and  in  song. 
But  taken  as  a  whole  they  have,  in 
my  judgment,  a  just  claim  to  be 
believed.  All  tlukt  tradition  has 
done  is  to  confound  the  dates  and 
exaggerate  the  circumstances.  We 
may  be  sure  that  so  great  and  so 
general  a  fame  could  not  in  either 
case  have  arisen  had  not  the  living 
hero  impressed  his  image  on  the 
public  mind.  I  should  therefore 
entirely  agree  with  Sismondi,  who 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  history 
of  France  contends,  that  although 
Roland  may  not  have  been  pre- 
eminent at  Roncesvalles,  he  must 
have  performed  achievements  and 
acquired  renown  in  former  years, 
when  warring  against  the  Saracens 
of  Spain. 

Many  other  characters  of  Ronces- 
valles, though  familiar  to  the  min- 
strel, are  wholly  unknown  to  the 
historian.  Such  are  Oliver  and 
other  Paladins  in  the  French   ro- 


mances. Such  are  Durandarte  and 
Calaynos  in  the  Spanish  ballads. 
But  above  all  in  frequency  of  men- 
tion stands  Ganelon,  the  arch- 
traitor,  who  misled  Roland  in  the 
mountain  passes  and  caused  the 
'  dolorous  rout.'  M.  Genin,  a  high 
authority  on  the  Carlovingian  pe- 
riod, has  discussed  the  subject  of 
this  name,*  conceiving  it  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
also  called  Ganelon,  who  in  859  was 
guilty  of  gross  ingratitude  to  his 
Sovereign  and  benefactor  Charles 
the  Bald.  This  seems  to  me  a 
wholly  unfounded  idea.  The  in- 
gratitude of  Archbishop  Gtinelon 
did  not  lead  to  any  such  striking  or 
fatal  action  as  would  at  all  impress 
itself  on  the  popular  imagination; 
and  moreover  it  appears  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  prelate  were  re- 
conciled together  before  the  close 
of  the  same  year.  Nor  is  the  sacer- 
dotal character  preserved  in  the 
legendary  Gtinelon,  as  one  would 
expect  it  to  be  if  an  Archbishop 
had  been  in  truth  its  prototype. 

I  consider  it  therefore  very  far 
more  probable  that  Ganelon  may 
have  been  the  real  appellation  of 
the  treacherous  chief  of  the  Navar- 
rese  or  Spanish  Basques  who  as- 
sailed the  rear-guard  of  Charle- 
magne. Nor  does  it  seem  to  me 
at  all  surprising  that  Eginbard  in 
his  veiy  sunmiary  account  of  the 
transaction,  and  omitting  even  the 
name  of  Roncesvalles,  should  omit 
also  the  name  of  any  leader  on  the 
enemy's  side. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  within  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  the  songs  and  ballads 
founded  on  the  tragical  tale  of  Ron- 
cesvalles had  grown  popular  in 
France.  One  proof  of  this — con- 
nected also  with  the  history  of  Eng- 
land— ^is  given  by  Robert  Wace  in 
his  Roman  de  Bou.  He  tells  us 
that  as  the  Normans  of  William  the 


*  Chanson  de  Boland,  Introduction,  p.  xxv. 
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Conqueror  marclied  onwards  to  the 
battle  of  Hastings  they  had  in  their 
front  ranks  a  valiant  minstrel  who 
from  his  deeds  of  arms  was  snr- 
named  TaiUefer, '  the  hewer  of  iron.* 
TaiUefer  then  in  the  front  ranks 
went  singing,  as  the  old  French 
rhymes  declare  it — 

De  Carlemaigne  et  de  Rolant, 
Et  d*01iyier  et  des  vasBaus, 
Qui  monircnt  en  Eainsceyaux. 

Or. 

Of  Charlemagne  and  of  Koland, 
And  of  Oliver  and  the  vassals, 
Who  died  in  Roncevaux.' 

Nor  were  the  ballads  of  Ronce- 
vaox  less  in  vogue  among  the 
Spaniards.  Of  this  I  may  give  a 
striking  example,  though  of  a  later 
period,  derived  from  the  very  mas- 
terpiece of  Spanish  genius. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  second 
part  of  Don  Quixote,^  where  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha  and  his 
squire  repair  to  Toboso  in  quest  of 
the  peerless  Dulcinea.     There — • 

a  conntiy  labourer  passed  them  going  out 
before  daybreak  to  plough,  and  as  he  came 
along  he  was  singing  the  old  ballad  which 
Bays- 
Hi  ye  fared  ye  Frenchmen 
In  the  chace  of  Ronceval. 

'Let  me  die/  said  Bon  Quixote,  hearing 
the  ballad,  *  if  we  have  any  good  success 
to>mght ;  dost  thou  hear  what  the  peasant 
sings,  Sancho?' 

The  ballad  thus  quoted  by 
Cervantes  as  sung  by  a  clown  in 
La  Mancha,  is  giveii  by  him  (so  far 
as  regards  the  opening  lines),  with 
some  slight  verbal  differences  from 
its  printed  form  in  the  Bomancero — 
differences  which,  arising,  as  of 
course,  from  traditionary  recitation, 
are  of  no  particular  account.  It 
has  been  rendered  into  English 
verse  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  under  the 
title  of  *The  Admiral  Guarinos.' 
And  here  I  cannot  but  pause  for  a 
moment  to  commemorate  the  ad- 
mirable spirit  and  brilliancy  with 


?5 

which  Mr.  Lockhart  has  translated 
— or  rather  in  many  cases  not  ex- 
actly translated  but  rather  para- 
phraised  and  new-formed  —  these 
ancient  Spanish  ballads.  My  own 
warmth  of  feeling  may  indeed  mis- 
lead me  when  I  mention  a  friend  of 
great  intimacy  and  of  cherished 
memory,  now  passed  away.  But  I 
would  desire  you  to  consider  how 
strong  on  this  point  is  the  testimony 
of  an  American  gentleman,  Mr. 
Ticknor.  Li  his  excellent  book— 
The  History  of  Spatiish  Literature 
— Mr.  Ticknor  observes  of  these 
translations  of  Lockhart,  that  in 
his  judgment  they  form  *  a  work  of 
genius  beyond  any  of  the  sort 
known  to  me  in  any  language. '^ 

If  indeed  I  may  be  permitted  to 
adduce  a  single  instance  in  proof  of 
this  great  superiority  I  shall  be 
content  with  one,  the  concluding 
stanza  of  this  very  ballad  on  the 
Admiral  Guarinos.  It  relates  how 
Guarinos — ^not  a  Moslem  as  you 
might  imagine  from  his  title,  but 
one  of  Charlemagne's  captains,  and 
made  a  prisoner  at  Roncesvalles — 
after  seven  years'  durance  being  by 
a  fortunate  accident  mounted  once 
more  on  his'  favourite  war-horse, 
and  grasping  once  more  his  ancient 
lance,  nxakes  his  way  from  Spain. 
I  will  give  you  first  a  translation 
as  Hteral  as  I  can  make  it  of  the 
Spanish  lines,  and  next  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  version. 

Here  is  a  literal   translation  of 
the  concluding  Spanish  lines  : 
The  Moors  who  looked  upon  this 
All  with  one  accord  sought  to  slay  him ; 
But  Guarinos,  as  became  a  brave  man, 
Began  forthwith  to  fight 
With  the  Moors,  who  were  so  many 
That  they  might  have  dai'kencd  the  sun. 
In  such  guise  then  did  he  fight 
That  he  was  able  to  set  himself  free, 
And  to  reach  once  again  his  own  land, 
His  native  soil  of  France. 
Great  honour  there  they  showed  him, 
When  they  thus  sUw  him  return. 


•  See  G^nin,  Introduction  a  la  Chanson  de  Roland,  p.  Ixiv 

•  Part  ii.  chap.  ix.  ^ 

•  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i  p.  1 15,  ed.  1863. 
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How     incomparably  finer,    how 
far  more  abonnding  in  life  and  fire, 


is  the  corresponding  stanza  of  Mr. 
Xiockhart : 


With  that  Guarinos,  lance  in  rest,  against  the  scojBfer  rode, 
Pierced  at  one  thmst  his  envious  breast,  and  down  his  turban  trode. 
Now  ride,  now  ride,  Guarinos,  nor  lance  nor  rowel  spare, 
SLay,  slay,  and  gallop  for  thy  life,  the  land  of  France  hes  there! 


But  let  me  make  myself  clearly 
understood.  While  I  think  that 
the  Spanish  lines  which  close  '  the 
Admiral  Guarinos'  are  extremely 
poor  and  tame,  I  am  far  indeed 
from  applying  that  character  in 
general  to  the  Spanish  ballads,  or 
other  lyric  pieces.  On  the  contrary, 
many  amongst  them  possess  a 
natural  charm,  an  inborn  simplicity 
and  grace,  and  sometimes  idso  an 
exqnisite  tenderness  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised,  and  which 
seem  almost  to  deiy  the  power  of 
translation.  As  combining  all  these 
qualities  I  might  mention,  for  in- 
stance, the  little  poem  beginning 
*  En  loB  tiempos  que  me  vi,*  which 
is  the  original  of  Lockhart's  'Valla- 
dolid,'  and  one  other, '  La  ninaMore- 
na,'  which  is  the  original  of  '  Zara's 
Ear-rings.'  In  some  of  these  cases, 
however,  the  Spanish  poem  is  mar- 
red by  later  interpolations  as  Dep- 
ping  considers  them,  or  as  I  should 
rather  say  by  an  original  defect  in 
the  coui&wr  locale^  as  the  French 
term  it.  Thus,  in  'Zara's  Ear- 
rings,' the  Moorish  maiden  speaks 


of  herself  attending  Mass,  a  rite, 
of  course,  peculiar  to  the  Chri3- 
tians;  and  also  of  admiring  the 
rich  brocade  of  a  Marquis,  a  title 
never  known  among  her  country- 
men. 

Excellent  as  are  undoubtedly 
these  translations  by  Lockhart, 
taken  as  a  whole,  there  are  yet  some 
few  cases  in  which  they. have  been 
even  surpassed.  Thus  there  is 
another  fine  ballad  derived  from  the 
age  of  Charlemagne,  *  Lady  Alda's 
Dream,'  Lady  Alda  being  ^e  fabu- 
lous bride  of  the  scarcely  less  fabu- 
lous Roland.  Of  this,  Mr.  Ticknor 
observes  that  in  its  English  dress 
Lockhart  must  yield  the  palm  to 
another  most  accomplished  man 
who  is  still  preserved  to  us  ;  I  mean 
the  former  Grovemor  of  Canada^ 
Sir  Edmund  Head.  In  this  ballad 
Lady  Alda  being  left  at  Paris  with 
her  train,  has  a  dream  of  a  falcon 
overpowered  by  an  eagle.  One  of 
her  damsels  seeks  to  interpret  this 
dream  in  an  auspicious  sense.  But 
I  will  leave  Sir  Edmund  Head  to 
continue  the  tale : 


*  Thou  art  the  falcon,  and  thy  knight  is  the  eagle  in  his  pride, 
As  he  comes  in  triumph  from  the  wars,  and  pounces  on  his  bride.* 
The  maidens  laughed,  but  Alda  sighed  and  gravely  shook  her  head : 
'  Full  rich,'  quoth  she,  '  shall  thy  guerdon  be,  if  thou  the  truth  hast  said.' 
'Tis  mom ;  her  letters  stained  with  blood  the  truth  too  plainly  tell, 
How  in  the  chase  of  Eonceval  Sir  Koland  fought  and  fell.* 


But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
Admiral  Guarinos,  In  the  passage 
which  I  read  to  you  from  Bon 
Quixote,  you  will  observe  how  Cer- 
vantes makes  his  hero  declare  that 
he  can  expect  no  good  fortune  that 


day,  since  it  had  begun  by  the 
singing  of  a  ballad  upon  Ronces- 
valles.  It  appears  then  that  the 
singing  of  a  ballad  upon  Bonces- 
valles  was  deemed  of  ill  augury 
among  Spaniards.     On  the  other 


>  The  Lady  Alda  reappears  in  one  at  least  of  the  Chansons  ds  Geste,  where  she  is 
mentioned  as  the  sister  of  Sir  Oliyer : 

*  Et  si  vient  belle  Aude,  la  soreur  Olivier.' 

Gui  de  Bourgogne,  p.  39,  ed.  1859. 
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hand,  since,  as  I  have  lately  shown 
jon,  the  soldiers  of  William  the 
Conqueror  marched  forward  to  the 
hattle  of  Hastings  singing  another 
of  these  ballads  upon  BonoesTalles, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
deemed  of  good  augmy  among 
Frenchmen.  Is  not  this  a  strange 
fact  ? — I  think  not  hitherto  noticed. 
Here  are  the  songs  on  the  rout  of 
Roncesvalles  held  to  be  of  ill  augoiy 
among  the  supposed  descendants  of 
the  yictors,  and  of  good  augury 
among  the  supposed  descendants  of 
the  vanquished  !  Surely  this  is  the 
very  reverse  of  what  on  any  pre- 
conceived idea  we  might  expect 
to  find. 

In  English  poetry  we  find  the 
rout  of  Roncesvalles  not  unfre- 
quently  mentioned.  There  is  in 
the  firist  book  of  Paradise  Lost  a 
reminiscence — ^no  doubt  high-toned 
and  sonorous,  but  a  little  misty — 
in  which  Milton  ranks  not  only  the 
fiunous  Boland,  but  the  great 
Emperor  himself  among  the  slain : 

"When  Charlema^e  with  all  hie  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia. 

Coming  to  later  times,  we  find  a 
pathetic  ballad  by  Matthew  George 
Lewis,  entitled  'Durandarte  and 
Belerma,'  for  which  he  is  only  in 
some  part  indebted  to  the  Spanish. 
It  be^pns  as  follows  : 

Sod  and  fearfal  is  the  story 
Of  the  Ronceyalles  fight ; 

On  that  fatal  field  of  glory 

Perished  many  a  gallant  knight. 

Nor  can  you  have  forgotten  the 
beautiiul  opening  of  that  poem,  one 
of  the  very  finest  of  its  class,  which 
commemorates  the  death  of  the 
Black  Prince  at  Bordeaux,  and 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  inter- 
woven with  the  novel  of  Bob  Boy. 

O  for  the  voice  of  that  wild  horn 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 
The  dying  hero's  call ; 


That  told  imperial  Charlemagne 
How  Pajrnim  sons  of  swarthy  Spain 
Had  wrought  his  champion's  fall. 

Pass  we  to  Italian.  Dante  has 
a  passage  very  similar  to  Milton's, 
in  which  he  refers  to  *  the  dolorous 
rout,'  la  dolorosa  rottd,  and  to  the 
sounding  of  the  terrible  horn.'  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  the  same 
place  Dante  calls  the  enterprise  of 
Charlemagne  *  the  saintly  deed,'  la 
santa  gesta.  A  phrase  derived,  as 
I  conceive,  from  a  later  period — the 
crusades — when  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  suggested  the  idea 
of  every  confiict  with  the  Moslem 
as  a  holy  war. 

But  in  Italy  the  legends  of 
Charlemagne  did  not  merely,  as  in 
England,  give  rise  to  some  passing 
allusion  or  to  some  imitative  song. 
On  the  contrary  they  produced  two 
great  epic  poems,  the  epic  of  Boyardo 
and  the  epic  of  Anosto,  both  having 
for  their  hero  the  brave  Roland,  or 
as  the  Italians  call  him,  Orlando. 

The  poem  of  Boyardo,  founded 
on  an  imaginary  siege  of  Paris  by 
the  Saracens,  is  now  very  little 
read,  at  least  beyond  his  own 
country.  But  the  few  among  us 
who  are  qualified  to  judge,  have 
judged  him  very  favourably.  Thus 
speaks  Mr.  Hallam : 

The  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boyardo  has 
hitherto  not  received  that  share  of  renown 
which  seems  to  be  its  due,  overpowered  by 
the  splendour  of  Ariosto's  poem.' 

Ariosto's  poem  has  indeed  cast 
into  the  shade  nearly  all  other 
poems  of  romantic  fiction  on  his  side 
the  Alps.  So  much  was  it  read  and 
relished  by  the  Italians  as  to  reflect 
a  share  of  its  own  populariiy  on  the 
older  Carlovingian  legends,  out  of 
which  it  sprang. 

This  Italian  appreciation,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  of  the  Car- 
lovingian legends,  may  be  proved 
by  some  sb'ght  but  significant  ex- 
amples.    Thus  is  it  not  curious  that 


'  Inferno f  canto  xxxi. 

»  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  vol. 


1.  p.313. 
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tlie  common  Italian  word  whicli 
means  '  to  deceive,'  ingawnare,  is 
held  to  be  derived  from  the  name 
of  Gtinelon,  or  shortly,  Gan,  the 
arch-traitor  at  Eoncevalles  ? 

Thus,  again,  many  a  wayfarer  on 
the  old  and  beautiftil  post-road — 
seldom,  I  fear,  to  be  re- travelled — 
from  Florence  to  Rome,  by  way  of 
Terni,  may  have  noticed  to  his  left, 
perched  on  one  of  the  summits  of 
the  Apennines,  the  decaying  town 
of  Spello.  One  of  its  gates  bears, 
it  seems,  a  piece  of  medieeval  sculp- 
ture, with  an  inscription  in  honour 
of  Orlando.  They  are  marked  by 
the  grossness  of  a  less  cultivated 
age;  and  I  cannot  fully  explain 
them.  It  may  suffice  for  my  pur- 
pose to  say  that  they  are  intended 
to  commemorate  the  hero's  gigantic 
size  and  warlike  prowess.* 

In  France,  the  poems  belonging 
to  the  Carlovingian  cycle  are  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  considerable 
length.  They  were  called  Clmiisona 
de  Oeste,  an  old  French  word  derived 
from  the  Latin  Gesta,  so  that  the 
meaning  is:  *  Songs  of  heroic  deeds.' 
One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the 
Chanson  de  Roland,  having  for  its 
author  Turold  or  Theroulde,  and 
for  its  date,  as  is  probable,  the 
eleventh  century.  The  last  and 
best  edition  of  it  was  in  the  year 
1 85 1,  by  M.  G^nin,  who  prefixed  an 


ably  written  and  interesting  intro- 
duction, to  which  in  my  present 
essay  I  am  much  beholden. 

M.  G^nin,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
commentator,  ascribes  great  poetical 
merit  and  beauty  to  the  work  which 
he  has  edited.  Such  is  also  the 
opinion  of  a  gentleman  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  in  1865 
published  two  volumes  of  the  Popu- 
lar Epics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr. 
Ludlow  there  says  that  he  considers 
the  Song  of  Roland  *  the  master- 
piece of  French  epic  poetry. '^  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  concur  in 
these  praises.  So  far  as  I  have 
read  in  the  Song  of  Roland,  I  have 
found  it  very  tiresome  reading,  and 
discovered  no  trace  of  poetical  beau- 
ties. Its  value,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  as  illustrating  the  temper  and 
the  manners  of  the  time ;  and  of 
these  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer 
one  or  two  examples. 

In  the  fifth  book  of  the  CJianson 
de  Roland  is  an  account  of  the  final 
conflict  under  the  walls  of  Saragoza. 
We  find  the  '  Amiralz '  or  Emir  be- 
fore it  commences  invoking  his  false 
gods,  calling  in  one  breath  upon 
Apollo  and  Mahomet,  and  vowing 
to  each  an  image  in  fine  gold.  And 
after  the  city  is  taken  the  poet  con- 
tinues in  a  passage  which  may 
serve  to  show  the  idea  of  liberty  of 
conscience  as  current  in  that  age : 


The  Emperor  has  Saragoza  taken ; 

A  thousand  Frenchmen  search  through  the  city, 

Its  synagogues,  and  its  Mahoundries  {Makumcries)  ; 

Holding  mallets  of  iron  and  hatchets. 

They  break  the  images  and  the  idols. 

The  Bishops  meanwhile  bless  the  waters, 

And  lead  the  pagans  to  the  baptistery. 

If  any  one  should  gaini^ay  great  Charles, 

He  is  hanged,  or  burned,  or  slain. 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand  are  baptized 

And  made  good  Christians  ;  all  but  the  Queen — 

She  is  led  away  a  captive  to  fair  France, 

That  she  may  be  converted  by  love. 


The  authors  of  these  poems  were 
disposed  to  follow  a  good  old  Orien- 
tal precedent.     When  in  the  Bast 


one  of  the  Arabian  Nights  or  some 
other  tale  of  wonder  is  recited,  it  is 
usual  for  the  reciter  to  stop  shoi't 


>  They  are  described  at  length  by  M.  G^nin,  Chanson  de  Soland,  Introduction,  p.  xxi. 
*  See  vol.  i.  p.  363. 
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At  the  most  interesting  period,  and  is  a  pause  after  five  thousand  lines, 

declare  that  he  will  not  finish  the  when  Huon  is  just  ahout  to  encoun- 

story  unless  a  piece  of  money  be  ter  the  giant  in  his  castle,  and  the 

put  down  by  every  person  present,  minstrel  says — I  will  translate  the 

Just  so  in  these  Ghanscms  de  Geste,  lines : 
Thus  in  Huon  de  Bordeaux^  there 

Oh  mighty  SeffiiorSf  I  am  sure  you  see  full  plain 
That  it  is  near  vespers,  and  that  I  am  weary. 


Let  me  then  go  and  drink,  for  such  is  my  desire. 


But  d9  you  return  to-morrow,  after  dinner, 
And  let  me  pray  each  of  you  to  bring  with  him 
A  maille  (a  halfpenny)  tied  up  in  a  fold  of  his  shirt, 
For  there  is  little  liberality  in  these  Poitevines ; 
Miserly  and  mean  was  he  who  first  had  them  made, 
Or  who  first  gave  them  to  the  courteous  minstrel !  * 

Poitevines^  let  me  explain,  are  a  But  I  come  back  to  the  nainstrel 
very  small  French  coin,  so  called  in  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  It  would 
because  they  were  first  coined  in  seem  that  his  hearers  on  the  morrow 
Poitou.  Small  as  they  were,  how-  had  neglected  to  bring  in  their 
ever,  it  was  found  worth  while  to  shirts  the  much  desired  mailles. 
cotibterfeit  them,  for  we  find  in  old  Therefore  after  some  five  hundred 
French  the  word  PoUevineunr  as  ap-  lines  of  further  recitation,  the  min- 
plied  to  the  maker  of  false  Poite'  strel  breaks  forth  again  : 
vines,  * 

Take  you  notice,  so  may  God  give  me  health, 

I  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  my  song : 

I  will  excommunicate  on  my  own  authorit}-. 

Also  by  the  power  of  Auberon  and  his  rank. 

All  those  who  shall  «ot  open  their  purses  and  give  to  my  wife  !  • 

Auberon^  I  need  not  say,  is  the  stantially  the  same  as  that  in  the 
old  French  form  of  the  German  or  romantic  poem  the  Oheron  of  Wie- 
the English  Ohero7i,  But  I  may  land.  But  its  recital  is  extremely 
add  that  in  the  course  of  my  read-  rude  and  bold,  and  it  seems  still 
ing  I  have  met  with  this  name  Au-  more  so  when  contrasted  with  the 
beron  in  the  French  form  upon  only  masterpiece  of  the  graceful  Ger- 
two  occasions,  first  in  the  legend  of  man. 

the  fairies,  and  next  in  the  pedigree         One  of  its  peculiarities  is  as  to 

of  the  Earls  of  Carnarvon.  the  parentage  of  Oberon,  which  it 

The    story    in   this  Chuiison  de  states  at  the  outset  in  some  lines  as 

Geste,    Htum  de  Bordeaux,  is  sub-  follows: 

Know  ye  that  Auberon  was  son  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Who  reigned  in  Hungary,  a  savage  land, 
Who  held  Austria  also,  and  its  inheritance. 
Moreover,  he  held  court  in  Constantinople, 
And  there  built  walls  seven  leagues  in  length, 
Which  are  standing  at  this  veiy  day. 


His  son,  then,  was  Auberon,  the  noble  knight, 
Who  was  only  three  feet  in  his  stature. 
But  was  a  faiiy,  as  yon  ought  to  know. 


*  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  p.  14S,  ed.  i860. 

'  Eoquefort,  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  Rcynians  {sub  voce), 

•  Huon  de  JBordeavi,  p.  164. 

TOL.  Lxxrv. — ^No.  ccccxxxn. 
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A  publication  of  these  Gluinsons 
de  Oestey  under  the  name  of  Les 
Anci&ns  Poetes  de  la  France,  was 
begun  in  1859,  with  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  nnder  the  able  direction 
of  M.  Gnessard.  In  1859,  and  the 
subsequent  year,  there  were  five 
volumes  of  this  series  published 
belonging  to  the  Carlovingian  cycle. 
Several  more  have  more  recently 
appeared,  and  it  is  announced  on  the 
flyleaf  that  to  complete  that  cycle 
no  less  than  forty  volumes  in  all 
will  be  required.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  this  only  too  liberal  pro- 
mise may  not  be  carried  oat.  The 
few  volumes  already  given  to  the 
world  seem  tome  sufficient  to  satisfy 
even  the  most  craving  curiosity. 
There  is  little  variety  in  the  stories, 
and  none  at  all  in  the  style.  The 
poetical  beauties,  if  indeed  any  exist, 

'  Tuipin,  Sir  Archbishop,  be  a  knight  to-day ; 

It  is  a  trade  in  which  you  are  already  skilled. 

Let  you  and  me  tiy  our  might  against  the  pagans  !* 

And  Turpin  made  answer :  '  So  let  it  be, 

I  shall  read  them  a  yeiy  dolorous  psalm-book, 

One  cannot  every  day  be  reading  texts  and  versides ; 

Times  come  when  one  should  stnke  with  one's  trusty  steel ! ' 

So  then  Berart  and  the  Archbishop  rushing  forward  deal  fierce  blows 
ujwn  the  enemy : 

Of  Saracens  they  made  more  than  one  hundred  fall, 

Who  win  not  stand  up  again  either  in  March  or  in  Febroaiy.' 


are  at  all  events  but  thinly  scat- 
tered ;  and  the  sole  value  of  these 
works  lies  as  I  conceive  in  the 
glimpses  which  they  now  and  then 
afford  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of 
the  age  of  chivalry  during  which 
they  were  composed. 

Those  glimpses  are  not  very  fa^ 
vourable.  The  knights  and  Paladins, 
though  properly  held  forth  as  fear- 
less, appear  in  at  least  an  equal 
degree  ferocious.  Moderation  in 
conquest,  and  mercy  to  the  van- 
quished, are  seldom  to  be  ranked 
among  their  virtues.  The  prelates 
are  represented  not  as  ministers  of 
the  God  of  Peace,  but  rather  as 
doughty  champions,  seeking  to  kill 
as  many  Saracens  as  possible.  For 
example,  we  find  in  Chufrey,  a 
French  chief,  Berart,  address  the 
Archbishop  of  Bheims  as  follows : 


As  to  the  ladies,  I  may  cite  also 
from     Gaufrey   the   description    of 


Flordespine,  who  is  represented 
a  pattern  princess : 


Her  age  was  but  fourteen  years  and  a  half: 

She  knew  well  how  to  speak  Latin,  and  she  understood  Somane ; 

She  knew  well  how  to  play  at  tables  (or  draughts)  and  chess ; 

And  as  to  the  course  of  the  stars  and  shining  moon, 

She  knew  more  than  any  woman  living  in  this  age.* 


The  princesses  were  no  credit  to 
this  excellent  training.  Not  only 
did  they  on  occasion  bear  arms  and 
strike  blows  like  thei  Bradamant  of 
Ariosto,  but  they  too  frequently 
appear  both  treacherous  and  cruel. 
Thus,  in  Fierahras,  one  young  lady 
dreading  some  evil  machinations 
from  her  aged  governess,  lures  her 

>  Gat^rey,  p.  196,  ed.  1859. 


close  to  a  palace  window,  and  then 
makes  a  sign  to  her  chamberlain 
behind,  who  flings  the  matron 
out  of  window  into  the  sea  where 
she  is  drowned.  The  same  prin- 
cess, the  beautiful  Floripas,  is  afber- 
wards  consulted  by  her  father,  the 
Emir,  as  to  the  disposal  of  some 
French  knights,  his  prisoners  : 

«  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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*  So  tell  me  then,  my  daughter,  what  counsel  yon  give  me.' 

*  Sir,*  said  Floripas,  *  hearken  to  my  words : 
Have  their  feet  and  their  limbs  cut  off, 
And  bum  them  in  a  fire  outside  the  city/ 

*  Daughter,'  said  the  Emir,  '  you  have  spoken  right  well/  * 

These  gentea  ptuyelles  cannot  by  she  does  not  scruple  to  ask  his  hand 

any  means  be  accused  of  carrying  in  marriage.     Ghii  at  first  objects, 

to  excess  their  feelings  of  maiden  saying,  tlmt  he  will  take  no  wife 

reserve.     When  Floripas  becomes  except  from  the  choice  of  Charle- 

enamoured  of  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  magne.     But  Floripas  rejoins  : 

I  swear  by  Mahomet,  that  if  you  will  not  take  me 
I  will  have  you  all  hanged  and  waving  in  the  wind. 

And  upon  this  Gui  veiy  naturally  has  to  undergo  a  siege  in  one  of  her 

yields.*  castles  with  the  knights  who  were 

In  view  of  this  auspicious  event  recently  her  father's  prisoners ;  and 

we  find  that  Florip{ifi  consents  to  although  they  have  no  fear  that  the 

adopt    the    Christian    faith.      We  donjon  will  be  taken,  they  appre- 

cannot  say,  however,  that  her  ideas  heud  a  wearisome  blockade.     Upon 

of  female  propriety  are  in  conse-  this  Floripas  has  an  expedient  for 

quence  very  much  improved.     She  beguiling  the  time : 

I  have  with  me  five  maidens  of  right  noble  birth. 

What  can  I  say  more  ?    Let  each  knight  take  a  paramour. 

Then  so  long  as  we  are  here,  we  shall  lead  a  joyous  life. 

This  proposal  finds  great  favour  among  the  five  knights : 

'  Ceites,'  answered  Koland,  'you  have  spoken  courtesy, 
Never  yet  saw  I  a  maiden  of  such  noble  behaviour.'  * 

The  devotion  expressed  in  these  that  it  does  not  yield  him  due  pro* 

Ghtmwms  de  Oeate  is  indeed  of  the  tection.     I  will  give  two  instances 

moBb  grovelling  kind,  and  worthy  from  this  same  poem  of  Fierabras, 

of  the  darkest  ages.     It  scarcely  the  one  as  applied  to  a  Mahometan, 

floara  above    the  worship    of   the  and  the  other  to  a  Christian  prince. 

negro  on  the  coast  of  Ghiinea  for  First,  then,  of  the  Emir  with  whom 

his   fetish,  adoring  it  when  he  is  we  have  already  made  acquaintance 

^mgpearouBy    and    threatening,    or  as  the  &ther  of  Floripas.     Being 

even  maltreating  it  when  he  ^nks  worsted  in  battle,  he  exclaims  : 

Ah,  Mahomet  1    Sir,  how  you  have  forgotten  me  I 

111  love  hav^  you  shown  me  this  day. 

If  ever  I  return  in  safety  to  Spain, 

Tou  shall  be  to  beaten  in  the  ribs  and  sides 

That  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  but  will  pity  you ; 

And  I  shall  hold  you  more  vile  than  any  dead  dog. 

Jjet  VLB  come  next  to  the  mighty  Emperor  Charlemagne  himself: 

'  St  Mary,  our  Lady,*  said  Charles  of  the  haughty  aspect, 

'  Protect  Oliver,  so  that  he  may  not  be  killed  or  taken ; 

For,  by  my  father^s  sword,  if  he  were  slain. 

In  no  monastery  of  Fnmoe  nor  yet  of  other  lands 

Should  prieat  or  derk  be  sny  more  ordained: 

I  would  east  down  both  erucilbc  and  altar  I  *  * 


'  Fierabras,  pp.  67,  83.  «  Ibid.  p.  85. 

*  Und.  p.  118.     Neariy  tiie  fMune  words  are  ascribed  to  i'loripas  in  an  earlier 
pi  mage,  p.  69. 

*  £tee  these  two  pamges  in  the  Fierabras,  pp.  175,  28. 
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Chaj'lemagne  himself  appears 
wholly  transfigured  in  these  Chan- 
sons  de  Geste,  First  he  is  repre- 
sented as  in  extreme  old  age.  Thus 
in  the  opening  passage  of  Htion  de 
BordeaitXf  he  is  made  to  say  that  he 
was  a  hundred  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  son  Chariot,  who 
is  already  grown  up  to  manhood. 
Thus,  again,  in  Boon  de  Mayence, 
we  are  told  that  Doon  and  Charle- 
magne were  bom  on  the  same 
day,^  and  yet  Charlemagne  survived 
to  be  also  the  contemporary  of  a 
grandson  of  Doon,  no  other  than 
the  traitor  Granelon. 

In  conformity  with  the  idea  of 


decrepid  age,  the  Chansons  de  Gesfe 
no  longer  hold  forth  Charlemagne 
as  the  wise  and  mighty  Sovereign, 
such  as  he  is  shown  both  in  the 
earlier  fictions,  and  in  authentic 
history.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
represented  as  feeble  and  fretful, 
timorous  and  wavering,  and  bearded 
even  to  his  face  by  his  bolder 
Paladins.  There  is  among  several 
others,  one  curious  dialogue  of  this 
kind  in  Out  de  Bourgogne,  the  scene 
being  laid  in  Spain.  The  great 
Emperor  is  so  nettled  by  a  taunt 
from  Boland,  that  he  nearly,  says 
the  poet,  struck  him  with  his  glove 
across  the  nose  : 


*  Sip,*  80  spoke  Oliver,  *you  are  much  to  blame, 
And  I  Bwear  that  I  will  not  let  seven  days  pass  by 
Before  I  begin  my  march  homewards  to  France.' 


*  By  my  head.'  quoth  Roland,  •  I  will  do  the  same. 
Let  us  leave  this  old  man,  who  is  wholly  besotted, 
And  may  a  hundred  thousand  devils  possess  him ! '  * 


The  constant  and  as  it  were 
systematic  depreciation  of  Charle- 
magne in  these  later  poems  might 
well  surprise  us.  Perhaps  it  is  best 
explained  by  remembering  how, 
since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the 
great  feudatories  of  the  Crown  had 
succeeded  in  depressing  both  his 
own  descendants  and  the  first  Kings 
of  the  succeeding  dynasty.  A  feeble 
monarch  surrounded  by  powerful 
and  overbearing  vassals,  might 
seem,  at  least  to  the  dependents  of 
the  latter,  the  most  eligible  form  of 
government.  Hence  it  would  be 
natural  for  them  to  suppose  that  in 
the  time  of  the  far-famed  Emperor 
also  a  like  system  had  prevailed. 
The  poet  makes  Roland  address  to 
Charles  the  Great  the  same  terms 
as  the  Comte  de  Vermandois  may 
really  have  addressed  to  Charles 
the  Simple. 

Besides  the  Ghansmis  de  Geste 
there  exists  a  wholly  separate  class 
of  poems  relative  to  Charlemagne, 


which  iis  made  known  to  us  in  some 
detail  by  M.  Louis  Moland  in  his 
Origines  Litteraires  de  la  France. 
These  poems  belong  to  the  literature 
and  were  prompted  by  the  spirit  of 
the  first  crusades.  Assuming  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  as 
amongst  the  highest  of  earthly 
duties,  and  taking  for  granted  that 
the  mighty  Charlemagne  could  not 
have  neglected  that  sacred  obliga- 
tion, they  represent  him  as  visiting 
both  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem 
in  company  with  his  twelve  peers. 
The  principal  composition  of  this 
class,  .  extending  to  nearly  nine 
hundred  lines,  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century.  There  is  a  tran- 
script of  it  in  the  fifteenth,  which  is 
preserved  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  which  is  illustrated  with  ad- 
mirable skill.  It  contains  for  ex- 
ample on  the  verso  of  one  of  the 
first  folio  pages,  a  superb  miniature 
representing  John  Talbot,  the  first 
and  famous   Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 


*  Doon  dt  Matfence,  p.  162. 


Gui  de  Bourgogne,  p.  33. 
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wlio,  on  his  knees,  is  supposed  to 
present  this  very  volume  to  Queen 
Margaret  of  Anjou.^ 

It  was  from  this  transcript  at  the 
British  Museum  that  the  poem  was 
published  for  the  first  time  in  1836, 
by  a  French  gentleman  well  known 


in  antiquarian  literature,  M.  Fi^an- 
cisque  Michel.  Fully  sufficient  ex- 
tracts, however,  will  be  found  in 
the  work  of  M.  Moland. 

I  will  here  translate  the  lines  de- 
sciibing  what  Charlemagne  found 
in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 


He  entered  a  church  of  marble,  richly  painted. 

There  stood  an  altar  of  renowned  sanctity : 

At  this  Christ  had  chaunted  the  Mass,  and  his  Apostles  also. 

And  the  twelve  stalls  are  still  there  entire, 

The  thirteenth  in  the  midst,  sealed  and  closed. 

Charles  came  in,  rejoicing  at  his  heart. 

The  twelve  peers  took  their  seats  on  both  sides. 

But  Charles  took  his  seat  in  the  midst. 

No  man  ever  sat  there  before  him !' 


Such  then  were  the  legends  of 
Charlemagne.  I  certainly  cannot 
oommeud  them  to  my  hearers  as  a 
rich  and  fertile  field  irom  which  an 
abundant  harvest  may  be  gathered 
in.  They  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
resemble  some  rude  moorland,  or 
some  thicket  full  of  briars,  upon 
which,  nevertheless,  a  few  berries 
may  be  found.  Dropping  meta- 
phors, I  would  say  that  while  I 
am  unable  to  discern  in  these  poems 


any  of  the  beauties  ascribed  to  them 
by  their  more  ardent  commentators, 
and  while  I  think  that  their  stories 
are  for  the  most  part  iU-contrived 
and  destitute  of  interest,  I  yet  con- 
ceive that  they  afford  very  striking 
illustrations — ^and  the  more  striking 
because  wholly  undesigned — of  the 
customs  and  the  feelings  in  the  *  age 
of  chivalry  * — which  was  never  very 
chivalrous  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term. 


'  At  the  British  Museum,  marked  Bibl.  Beg.  15,  Kyi.     It  was  published  by  Mr. 
Piekering  in  1836 — not  1846,  as  M.  Moland  erroneously  states. 
»  See  this  passage  in  the  Orfgines  Littiraires,  p.  104. 
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A  CONVERSATION— THE  PORTRAITS  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Seene-^A  smnmer-lioiise  opening  to  an  old-fashioned  garden. 

TVme— After  breakfut. 

Persons — ^Bernard,  Fleming,  AycBffe. 


Fleming.  —  Whoever  built  this 
house  and  laid  out  these  gardens 
had  a  fine  taste  for  uniting  the  use- 
ful and  the  agreeable.  I  hate  modem 
grounds,  where  the  two  things  are 
kept  completely  separated. 

Bernard,— Yes,  They  understood 
that  matter  better  two  or  three 
generations  ago,  when  my  good 
great-xmcle  flourished,  who  retired 
to  this  place  from  the  old  banking- 
house  in  Lombard  Street.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  pick  the  straw- 
berries from  their  native  beds  with- 
out losing  sight  of  the  roses  ;  and 
besides,  there  are  many  days  in  the 
year  when  the  shelter  of  the  fruit 
walls  is  very  welcome.  I  love  this 
peacefrd  quadrilateral,  with  the 
quaint  sun-dial  in  the  centre,  and 
the  little  stone-margined  pool  of 
water  in  one  comer.  The  very 
lifting  of  the  latch  and  having  to 
open  a  door  to  get  into  it  gives  a 
feeling  of  privacy  and  seclusion 
which  is  to  me  extremely  charming. 

Fleming. — It  is  the  sort  of  garden 
in  which  Macaulay's  great  hero 
might  have  instructed  the  youthfiil 
Jonathan  Swift  in  the  mysteries  of 
cutting  a  cabbage  in  the  most 
approved  Dutch  method. 

Ay  cliff e. — ^Are  you  as  much  ena^ 
moured  of  the  perpetual  presence 
of  the  cabbages  as  you  are  with 
the  strawberries  and  all  the  rest 
of  it? 

Bernard. — Cabbages  are  not  to 
be  despised.  I  have  boyish  recol- 
lections of  inn  dinners  with  cold 
meat  and  pickled  cabbage,  in  the 
old  posting  days,  which  elevate  cab- 
bage with  me  to  the  region  of  the 
romantic.  But  you  cannot  under- 
stand that ;  and,  viewed  as  ordi- 
nary vegetables,  I  know  that  you 


will  have  no  toleration  for  cabbages 
as  belonging  to  the  necessaiy  utili- 
ties of  life. 

AycUffe, — ^I  denym  toto  that  cab- 
bages belong  to  the  utilities  of  life. 
They  are  arrant  luxuries,  although, 
to  be  sure,  of  a  coarse  enough  kind. 
A  potato  and  a  crust  of  bread  are 
all  the  additions  I  ever  want  to  my 
slice  of  mutton. 

Bema/rd, — Your  potato  at  one 
time  would  have  been  much  more 
of  a  luxury  than  your  cabbage  is 
now ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  are  luxuries  and  what  are 
necessai*ies ;  and  this  must  always 
depend  upon  considerations  of  time 
and  place,  and  condition  of  life. 

AycUffe. — Don't  be  didactic,  or 
you  will  demoralise  me  into  with- 
drawing from  the  assertion  of  my 
most  cherished  convictions.  At 
any  rate  there  is  no  cabbage  in  your 
cigars.  They  are  most  commend- 
able. 

Fleming, — As  necessaries  or  luxu- 
ries ? 

AycUffe. — A  learned  judge,  not 
long  ago,  seemed  to  think  that 
cigars  might  be  necessaries  for  a 
young  gentlemen  ;  but  I  venture  to 
think  he  was  wrong,  and  so  did 
the  other  judges.  Still  I  am  enti- 
tled, as  judge  in  my  own  case,  to 
rule  that  for  me  they  are  neces- 
saries. I  mean,  of  course,  necessary 
luxuries,  not  necessary  utilities. 

Fleming. — Rule  as  you  please  in 
your  own  little  court  for  yourself, 
and  nobody  will  dispute  your  juris- 
diction. I  stick,  however,  to  my 
original  remark  in  praise  of  the 
garden.  I  only  hope,  Bernard,  that 
in  due  time  you  will  have  plenty  of 
hollyhocks. 

Bernard. — ^Most  certainly;  there 
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will  appear  a  goodly  array  of  them. 
I  always  liked  them,  and  was 
especially  confirmed  in  nLy  liking 
by  once  seeing  a  fine  display  of 
ihem  in  Wordsworth's  garden,  at 
Bydal  Monnt.  I  remember  his 
comparing  the  long  stalks  of  rich 
flowers  to  regal  sceptres.  This  was 
at  the  time  when  they  were  generally 
banishedfromgentlemen'sgardenB  in 
&TOiir  of  the  then  more  fashionable 
dahlia,  and  were  nsually  only  to  be 
found  about  well-kept  cottages. 

AycUffe. — ^I  will  admit  that  I  pre- 
fer such  a  garden  as  this  is  to  one 
in  which  nature  is  nearly  altogether 
displaced  by  ornamentation  and 
architectore,  as  the  poor  lady  is  in 
the  Horticiiltaral  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

Fleming, — Latterly  I  have  been 
growing  more  fond  of  that  garden 
than  I  ever  was  ;  it  is  a  great  relief 
to  haye  it  to  throw  the  eye  over  for 
a  little  refreshment,  while  looking 
at  the  portraits  in  the  historical 
collection  which  now  occupy  the 
old  localities  of  the  buns  and  bottled 
beer,  which  used  to  send  their 
odours  through  the  last  great  Exhi- 
bition. 

Aycliffe. — Great  it  was  not,  as 
compared  with  its  predecessor  of 
1851 — ^last,  I  sincerely  trust  it 
wiU  long  continue  to  be. 

Bernard, — In  that  wish  you  are 
likely  to  be  gratified.  People  have 
got  very  tired  and  sick  of  the  pre- 
tension and  sycophancy  of  South 
Kensington,  and  wiU  hardly  be 
induced  to  encourage  another  re- 
petition of  all  that  in  its  strongest 
form. 

AyeUffe, — ^Yet  there  is  always 
something  going  on  there — some 
loan  collection,  or  other  excuse  for 
asking  for  more  pubHc  money,  and 
blowing  the  sweet  trumpet  of  mu- 
tual laudation,  '^hat  do  you  think 
of  their  proposed  exhibition  of 
English  periodical  literature  at 
Paris  in  1867?  They  want  to 
send  a  specimen  copy  of  every 
periodical  published  in  i866.     I  do 


not  know  whether  this  is  more 
anserine  or  asinine  —  whether  it 
partakes  most  of  the  goose  or  of 
the  donkey.  If  they  mean  to  do 
the  thing  at  all,  they  should  send 
all  the  editors  and  a  sample  of  .the 
contributors  to  each  periodical  to 
stand  in  glass  cases  in  the  French 
Exhibition.  At  any  rate,  I  hope 
they  will  do  it  thoroughly,  and 
send  a  copy  of  every  play-bill  and 
of  ^very  turnpike  ticket  issued  in 
1866. 

Bernard, — There  is  a  very  clever 
fellow  at  South  Kensington,  who 
has  made  the  place  and  made  him- 
self, and  who  understands  playing 
on  the  instrument  you  have  men- 
tioned to  perfection.  Brass  is  your 
only  metal — the  most  sonorous  of 
all,  and  looking,  when  the  light  is 
properly  manipulated  and  managed, 
almost  as  well  as  gold. 

Fleming, — With  faith  and  hope 
of  a  certain  kind,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  sounding  brass  is  as  good  a 
third  as  charity. 

Bernard, — ^What  do  you  mean  ? 

Fleming, — ^I  mean  by  faith  a  man's 
believing  firmly  in  himself,  and 
sparing  no  pains  to  obtain  from 
others  the  most  orthodox  adherence 
to  that  creed ;  and  by  hope  I  mean 
the  most  audacious  expectation  of 
getting  all  that  he  asks  for. 

Aycliffe,  —  Excellent  elements 
these  are  for  success,  and  success 
they  have  commanded. 

Bernard. — I  think  the  loan  exhi- 
bition of  portraits  is  a  thing  of  which 
the  nation  may  well  be  vain,  but 
not  because  it  is  at  South  Ken- 
sington. To  hear  some  of  the  talk 
there,  one  would  think  that  Shake- 
speare, and  Bacon,  and  Milton  had 
been  born  and  bred  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  would  never  have  ex- 
isted without  it ;  and  that  Holbein, 
Yandyck,  and  all  the  other  great 
portrait  painters  had  been  trained 
in  the  Schools  of  Art  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion,     But    if  the   authorities   at 
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South.  Kensington  will  graciously 
be  pleased  to  allow  me  to  regard 
the  collection  on  its  own  merits, 
and  apart  from  the  greatness  of 
South  Kensington,  I  will  say,  that 
the  notion  of  formiag  such  a  gal- 
lery was  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
has  been  realised  so  far  in  a  way 
to  make  Englishmen  justly  proud 
of  their  ancestors  and  of  their 
country.  First  there  is  the  main 
fact  of  having  had  such  men  (not 
to  mention  women)  among  us ;  then 
that  such  artists  should  have  been 
attracted  to  our  shores  to  paint 
them ;  and  then,  that  so  many  of 
the  portraits  should  now  for  the 
first  time  for  centuries  have  left  the 
walls  upon  which  they  were  origi- 
nally hung,  or  at  least  be  pro- 
duced from  the  halls  and  galleries 
of  their  existing  families  or  direct 
representatives.  We  may  be  as 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
portraits  have  been  preserved,  and 
are  now  produced,  as  we  are  of  the 
men  who  sat  for  them.  It  is  a  very 
striking  example  of  the  security  of 
property  in  this  country,  and  shows 
how  little  disturbance  a  great  Civil 
War  and  a  glorious  Revolution 
made  in  the  occupation  of  the 
houses  of  our  nobility  and  old 
gentry,  and  in  the  hereditary  de- 
scent of  their  best  belongings. 

AycUffe. — ^For  all  which  advan- 
tages we  are  doubtless  indebted  to 
South  Kensington! 

Fleming. — The  picture  I  have 
spent  most  time  over,  is  a  portrait 
of  Lucius  Gary,  Viscount  Falkland, 
I  mean  the  one  sent  by  Lord  Arun- 
dell  of  Wardour  (which  I  like  better 
than  Lord  Clarendon's),  and  which 
was  engraved  by  Lodge.  The  ori- 
ginal was  a  very  lovable  creature, 
and  this  presentment  of  him  tho- 
roughly satisfies  my  expectations 
of  what  the  man  must  have  been 
like,  of  whom  we  know  so  much 
that  is  lofty  and  good.  Another 
portrait,  which  I  think  must  be 
meant  for  Falkland,  hanging  not  far 
off,  figures  in  the  catalogue  as  Hamp- 


den. It  is,  however,  in  every  way 
a  less  valuable  and  interesting 
picture  than  this  one  which  is 
properly  described :  and  whoever  it 
represents  it  is  not  Hampden,  any 
more  than  the  other  portrait  which 
bears  his  name. 

Berncurd. — Granger  declares  that 
there  is  no  authentic  portrait  of 
Hampden,  but  that  Sir  Kichard 
EUys  bought  an  old  painting  at  a 
stall,  and  called  it  by  his  name; 
which  is  a  specimen  of  how  his- 
torical portraits  are  sometimes 
started.  It  would  be  curious, 
however,  to  speculate  on  what 
might  have  happened  differently 
in  the  course  of  events  if  the 
living  Falkland  had  taken  the 
living  Hampden's  place  in  that 
catalogue  of  real  life,  to  which  we 
give  tiie  name  of  history.  Would 
it  have  made  much  difference  to 
anything  or  anybody  ? 

AycUffe, — I  am  not  sure  that  the 
gentler  Falkland  would  have  taken 
the  resolute  first  step  in  resisting 
the  collection  of  ship-money,  but  no 
doubt  there  was  much  in  common 
between  these  two.  But  suppose 
Strafford  and  Charles  I.,  who  are 
both  so  finely  represented  in  this 
exhibition,  to  have  exchanged  cha- 
racters and  places,  do  you  think  that 
the  annals  of  England,  in  that  case, 
would  stand  as  they  do  ? 

Bernard. — Charles  I.,  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, probably  would  have 
provoked  much  discontent ;  but 
Strafford,  as  king,  would  not  have 
supported  him  as  Charles  did  Straf- 
ford, and  then  have  abandoned  him 
to  his  fate.  He  would  have  seen 
another  man's  faults  and  sustained 
him  as  long  as  it  could  be  done 
with  prudence  and  discretion,  and 
then  would  have  interfered  in  time 
to  save  both  their  heads.  The  great 
struggle  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment would  in  that  case  have  been 
either  protracted  and  modified,  or 
altogetiier  postponed  to  another  ge- 
neration, and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  now  be  as  well  off  as  we  arc. 
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Fleming, ^rWho  can  tell  ?  I  dare 
say  you  are  right.  But  I  must  own 
it  seems  to  me  veiy  unprofitable  to 
be  tiying  to  make  out  how  things 
would  have  been,  if  (as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary might  have  said)  every  fellow 
had  been  some  other  fellow. 

Aycliffe, — If  all  our  grandfathers 
liad  married  «omebody  else's  grand- 
mothers, I  suppose  we  should  not 
be  what  we  are. 

Fleming, — ^And  it  would  be  far 
more  difficult  than  it  is  to  answer 
the  extensive  question — Who's  who 
In  1866? 

Bernard, — ^But  if  the  late  Mr. 
Buckle's  theory  were  time — ^that 
nothiug  depends  on  personal  in- 
fluence,  but  everything  on  physical 
conditions  and  the  continued  causa- 
tion of  previous  events — it  would 
not  much  signify  who  is  who. 
George  IIIl  might  have  gauged 
spirits  in  Ayrshire,  and  Bums  might 
have  been  King  at  Windsor,  with- 
out making  any  difference  in  the 
history  of  the  time.  Yet  one  would 
imagine  that  the  excise  revenue 
would  have  been  collected  better  by 
the  practical  and  punctual  English 
George  than  by  the  Scottish  Bobert ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand  {]pace 
Thomas  Carlyle),  one  can  hardly 
fimcy  Bums  was  the  man  to  have 
done  all  that  was  done  by  the  king — 
to  have  rescued  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land from  the  dictation  of  the  great 
families — to  have  headed  the  popu- 
lar feeling  in  the  matter  of  the 
American  war,  and  in  resisting 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation — ^and 
to  have  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
own  personal  character  and  life  into 
the  scale  when  monarchy  in  Europe 
seemed  like  to  have  kicked  the 
beam.  However,  I  am  riding  a 
hobby  of  mine  own,  too  far  perhaps 
out  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
immediate  road  which  our  talk  is 
inclined  to  follow. 

Fleming. — ^Let  us  return,  then,  to 
our  muttons ;  and  to  keep  you  from 
wandering  again,  I  will  ask  you 
what  you  think  of  the  Catalogue  of 


the  portraits.  I  have  brought  it 
out  with  me  from  the  house,  where 
it  was  lying  on  your  library  table. 

Bei-nard. — ^If  it  had  not  been 
served  up  with  so  much  laudatory 
sauce  a  la  SotUh  Kensingtoji,  or  if 
it  had  been  less  forward  in  some  of 
its  pretensions,  one  need  not  have 
thought  about  it  at  all ;  but  simply 
used  it  with  a  due  amount  of  grati- 
tude, as  a  convenient  index  to  the 
pictures.  Some  of  its  defaults  as  an 
art-guide  to  a  collection  of  pictures 
may,  however,  perhaps  be  extenu- 
ated ;  and  as  it  is  headed  '  Science 
and  Art  Department  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,'  it 
maybe  hoped  that  the  Education  De- 
partment generally  is  not  officially 
responsible  for  the  exquisite  his- 
torical contributions  contained  in  it. 

Aycliffe. — You  are  amazingly  cha- 
ritable. I  suppose  you  mean  to  say 
that  having  invited  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  to  lend  their  pictures^ 
they  could  not  very  politely  have 
refused  to  accept  them  under  the 
designations  of  subjects  and  painters 
hitherto  borne  by  them. 

Bernard, — That  is  pai^t  of  what  I 
mean;  and  if  you  will  undertake 
not  to  call  me  didactic  again,  I  will 
give  you  the  chance  of  understand- 
ing the  rest  of  what  I  mean.  I 
certainly  feel  that  the  authorities 
were  in  a  fix  about  the  naming  of 
the  pictures.  It  would  have  been 
an  unhandsome  return  for  the 
liberality  of  owners,  to  de-Hol- 
beinise  their  most  valued  portraits  ; 
and  if  the  authorities  had  under- 
taken to  interfere  with  the  descrip- 
tions sent  with  the  pictures,  they 
must  have  undertaken  the  labour 
and  responsibility  of  deciding  upon 
the  authenticity  and  authorship  of 
every  one  of  the  thousand  portraits 
in  the  galleries — ^a  task  for  which, 
perhaps,  they  had  not  the  requisite 
abilities,  and  certainly  had  not 
sufficient  time. 

Aycliffe. — ^What  you  say  may  be 
true  as  far  as  it  relates  to  giving 
umbrage    to    private    owners    of 
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porfcraits,  bat  will  hardly  stand 
good  with  regard  to  pictures  from 
the  Royal  collections,  which  vir- 
taally  belong  to  the  nation,  and 
where  no  possible  affront  could 
be  given  by  correcting  palpable 
blunders.  For  instance,  Holbein's 
death  being  assumed,  in  the  pre&ce, 
to  have  taken  place  in  1534,  and  at 
latest  in  1545  (as  was  formerly 
aupposed),  it  is  rather  strong  to  at- 
tribute to  him  a  picture  of  an  old 
lady  which  bears  the  date  of  1 572. 
This  is  No.  236,  and  comes  from 
Hampton  Court.  No.  161,  of  Sir 
John  Thynne,  is  dated  1566,  and 
also  ascribed  to  Holbein.  Surely 
i^e  painter's  name  might,  in  such 
eases  as  this,  have  been  omitted, 
seeing  that  it  cannot  be  retained 
without  great  offence  to  common 
sense. 

Fleming, — ^At  any  rate  it  would 
have  been  safe  in  every  way  to  call 
them  pictures  after  Holbein. 
.  Bemwrd, — ^It  happens  to  make  no 
difference  in  this  case,  but  it  is  a 
troublesome  trick  for  a  man  to  take 
to  dying  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier 
than  he  used  to  die.  It  bothers 
eveiybody,  and  is  really  not  fair  to 
the  possessors  of  his  pictures.  I 
hate  having  this  sort  of  correction 
made.  I  am  always  half  inclined 
to  sympathise  with  the  poor  priest 
who  said  he  preferred  the  old 
^mumpsimus'  to  the  new  'sump- 
simus.'  I  am  myself  much  more 
comfortable  with  Goldsmith's 
History  of  Rome  than  with  Niebuhr. 
I  still  consult  Lempriere,  and  cor- 
dially dislike  Dr.  Smith's  diction- 
aries. 

Aycliffe, — I  am  afraid  you  must 
put  up  with  the  ascertained  facts  in 
this  instance,  but  what  I  complain 
of  is  that  South  Kensington  tells 
me  that  Holbein  died  in  a  particular 
year,  and  then  puts  his  name  to 
pictures  that  must  have  been 
painted  long  afterwards.  As  na- 
tional instructors,  they  ought  to 
have  enlightened  me  about  the 
other  ariasts  who  followed  him  and 


painted  in  his  maimer.  I  ham  got 
to  know  that  there  are  other  1^ 
propriate  names  for  red  French 
wines  besides  claret,  and  I  can  bear 
the  discovery  that  all  portraits  of  a 
certain  time  ought  not  to  be  called 
Holbeins. 

Bernard, — One  must  recollect, 
however,  that  the  pre&ce  to  the 
catalogue  distinctly  says  that  no 
alteration  is  made  in  the  names  and 
titles  of  portraits  lent  for  exhibition, 
and  that  South  Kensiugton  expressly 
disclaims  any  responsibility  in  this 
respect. 

Aycliffe. — ^Deeds  tell  &r  more 
than  words.  I  wonder  what  is  the 
authority  for  calling  No.  116  a 
portrait  of  Anne  Askew,  and 
whether  the  owner  is  prepared  to 
do  battle  for  its  present  designation. 
The  dress  is  that  of  a  lady  of  rank. 

Bernard. — ^The  occurrence  of  por- 
traits without  authenticity  and 
under  wrong  names  is  clearly  in- 
timated in  the  preface ;  although 
this  will  hardly  excuse  the  Rosa- 
mond Clifford,  the  Sir  William 
Wallace,  and  such  like,  which,  how- 
ever, can  impose  on  nobody. 

Fleming. — ^But  what  can  you  say 
for  the  historical  and  biogn^hical 
notices  appended  to  some  of  the 
portraits?  Do  they  not  present 
choice  specimens  of  the  art  of 
abridgment  and  condensation,  like 
that  which  was  exhibited  in  a  cer- 
tain short  life  of  your  hero  Geoi^e 
III.  which  described  him  as  'a 
bald  but  obstinate  monarch ; '  or  in 
the  life  of  the  man  who,  *  although 
he  was  three  times  married,  was 
killed  by  falling  down  a  coal-pit  ?  ' 

Bernard, — ^The  notices  must  have 
been  of  necessity  short,  and  they 
help  at  any  rate  to  enliven  the 
catelogue. 

Fleming,  —  No  more  than  the 
foolish  chatter  of  a  gossiping  com- 
panion would  help  to  enliven  the 
portraits  themselves.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  useful  to  give  a  £9w 
dates  and  facts — ^if  done  con^otly — 
but  there  is  a  constant  attempt  to 
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give  ooloar  and  oomplexioii  which 
ifl  quite  out  of  place.  For  instance, 
what  right  have  the  gentlemen  who 
compiled  the  catalogue  to  make  such 
an  assertion  as  that  Anne  Boleyn 
was  *  condemned  on  unproved 
charges  ? '  or  to  exhibit  the  constant 
bias  that  occurs  against  the  parlia- 
mentarians, and  in  &vour  of  the 
royalist  side,  in  describing  the  ori- 
ginals of  the  portraits  of  the  Civil 
War  period?  What  can  be  a 
greater  platitude  than  to  say  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
that  he  was  beheaded  'on  the 
charge,  then  customary^  of  treason  ? ' 
Why  should  I  be  disturbed  in  my 
dehght  of  gazing  at  the  noble  pic- 
ture of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  firom  Knole,  by  the  rubbish 
in  the  catalogue  that  he  was  Hhe 
friend  of  literary  men  in  his  day  ? ' 
Literary  men,  forsooth,  in  his  day  ! 
Who  were  they,  what  were  they, 
and  in  what  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals did  they  write — and  where  did 
they  revierw  Howard's  poems  ?  Oc- 
casionally, I  admit  that  I  do  get  a 
piece  of  new  information,  as,  for 
instance,  when  I  am  told,  apropos 
to  the  Due  d'Alen^n,  that  his  pro- 
posals for  the  hand  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beih  were  'rejected  on  account  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.' 
And  still  more  so  when  I  am 
requested  to  believe  that  Queen 
Catherine  of  Arragon  died  at  Esher. 
Had  the  compilers  never  read 
Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Eighth,  or 
heard  of  Eambolton?  Of  this  queen, 
hy-the-byB,  there  are  three  so-called 
portraits.  But  the  one  from  Knole 
is  evidently  Margaret  Roper,  as  she 
appears  in  the  great  picture  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  family,  to  which 
reference  is  very  properly  made. 
And  the  one  from  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  is  marvellously  like 
Elizabeth  of  York,  of  whom  there 
are  three  named  portraits  in  the 
Exhibition,  all  resembling  each 
other.  Of  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
I  am  told,  that  he  'commanded 
an  unsuooessfnl  expedition  to  the 


Low  Countries,  yet  was  made 
general  of  the  army  raised  against 
the  expected  Spanish  invasion.' 
*Tet'  is  a  favourite  word;  for  of 
Robert  Cecil  I  am  informed  that  he 
was  *•  a  man  of  weak  constitution, 
yet  of  surprising  powers  of  applica- 
tion to  business ! '  Why  need  it  be 
said  that  Raleigh  was  ^w^wtUy 
executed?'  I  may  have  my  own 
opinion  on  that  point,  but  should 
not  think  this  the  proper  place  for 
expressing  it.  When  I  come  to 
Lord  Monteagle's  name,  I  may  per- 
haps doubt  whether  it  is  a  portrait 
of  the  late  amiable  and  estimable 
Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  or  of 
the  nobleman  I  used  to  read  of  in 
my  history  of  England,  when  I  was  a 
little  boy,  who  received,  or  was  said 
to  have  received,  a  certain  &,mous 
letter ;  but  why  am  I  to  be  exposed 
to  such  vulgar  trash  as  tliis  ? — *  For 
him  the  letter  supposed  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
was  prepared,  and  on  which  the 
"  British  Solomon  "  James  I.  was 
invited  by  Cecil  to  exercise  his 
sagacity.' 

Aydiffe. — It  was  said,  by  Lord 
Dudley,  of  Hallam,  that  he  wrote 
like  a  man  who  held  those  readers 
cheap  who  expected  to  be  amused 
as  well  as  instructed.  I  suppose 
these  catalogue  makers  did  not 
think  themselves  equally  at  liberty 
to  lose  sight  of  amusement  in  their 
laudable  endeavours  to  instruct 
their  readers. 

Fleming. — I  am  always  glad  to  see 
Van  Somer's  picture  of  Ann  Clif- 
ford, the  triple  Countess  of  Dorset,. 
Pembroke,  and  Montgomery.  But 
why,  of  all  epithets,  should  she 
be  called  'talented,'  which  is 
about  the  vilest  word  in  the  lan- 
guage? K  she  never  made  the 
remarkable  speech  attributed  to 
her  by  Horace  Walpole,  her  shade 
might  well  say  now,  '  I  have  been 
bullied  by  a  usurper,  and  neglected 
by  a  court,  but  I  will  not  be  called 
talented  by  South  Kensington  !' 

Bernard. — You  arc  too  hard  upon 
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the  catalogue.  .  It  served  its  pur- 
pose on  the  whole  well  enough. 

Fleming, — No.  As  the  official 
record  of  such  an  exhibition  it  has 
something  more  than  a  mere  ephe- 
meral interest,  and  as  such  ought 
to  have  been  prepared  with  pro- 
portionate care  and  discretion.  It 
is  in  the  portraits  of  the  persons 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
Civil  Wars  that  the  most  notable 
departure  is  to  be  found  from  the 
duties  of  an  impartial  commentator. 
We  are  told  of  *the  base  execu- 
tion '  of  the  husband  of  Charlotte 
dela  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby ; 
that  Laud  was  '  impeached  by  the 
Long  Parliament  and  illegally  con- 
demned,' that  James  Graham, 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  '  joined  the 
Covenanters  in  Scotland,  1637,  but 
repenting  of  Ids  error,  declared  for 
the  King,  <&c.  Hampden  is  spared 
any  epithets,  but  is  shortly  called 
^Patriot,*  leaving  the  reader  to 
take  that  character  as  he  pleases. 
Sir  Thomas  Malet,  a  Judge  of  the 
King's  Bench,  is  said  to  have  been 
'  imprisoned  by  the  Cromwell  party 
for  twelve  years.     Sir  George  Lisle 

*  was  basely  shot  by  order  of  Fair- 
fax,' after  the  siege  of  Colchester, 
and  so  was  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
^basely  ordered  to  be  shot,'  and 
when  we  come  to  the  portrait  of 
Fairfax  himself,  it  is  said  he  '  dis- 
graced himself  by  sentencing  Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George 
Lisle  to  be  shot  after  the  siege  of 
Colchester.*  On  the  other  hand 
everything    done    by  a  royaUst    is 

*  brave,'  '  gallant,'  or  heroic,'  or 
receives  some  epithet  of  praise. 
All  the  defences  of  the  royalists  are 
chivalrous,  but  when  General  Mas- 
sey  held  out  at  Gloucester  against 
the  royal  forces,  this  was  only  an 

*  obstinate  defence.'  I  do  not  know 
how  I  am  meant  to  take  the  men- 
tion that  at  the  Restoration  the  body 
of  Oliver  Cromwell's  mother  '  was 
dug  up  and  thrown  into  a  hole.' 
I  am  not  told  that  it  was  basely  dug 
up,  and  for  all  I  know  the  act  may 


be  cited  as  a  creditable  one  to  the 
government  who  ordered  it.  Apro- 
pos to  President  Bradshaw,  the 
first  issue  of  the  catalogue  con- 
tained a  wonderful  quotation  firom 
Granger  to  the  eflect  that  he  '  has 
the  infisuny  of  being  the  only  man 
who  ever  sat  in  judgment  upon  his 
sovereign,'  an  absurd  statement 
which  makes  Bradshaw  the  only 
judge  who  acted  on  that  occasion. 
Of  Rachel,  Lady  Russell,  all  that 
is  said  is,  '  Her  conduct  at  her  hus- 
band's trial,  aiding  him  by  taking 
notes  of  the  evidence,  is  well  known,' 
and  of  William,  Lord  RusseU  him- 
self; that  he  was  ^falsely  accused 
of  being  engaged  in  the  Rye  House 
Plot.' 

Aycliffe. — Certainly  some  of  the 
blunders  are  utterly  without  excuse. 
There  is  a  portrait  described  as  one 
of  that  great  man  Admiral  Blake, 
a  fine-looking  fellow  indeed,  which 
would  stand  well  enough  for  him 
if  he  could  possibly  be  him.  But  the 
canvas  is  dated  '  1634,  set,  38,'  and 
the  catalogue  tells  us  that  Blake 
was  bom  in  1 599,  which  will  not 
fit  with  the  date  on  the  picture  by 
three  years.  Then  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  costume,  or 
some  other  circumstance,  distinctly 
contradicts  the  authoritative  no- 
menclature of  the  picture.  Comet 
Joyce,  for  instance,  is  in  some  kind 
of  fancy  dress,  and  carries  a  pistol, 
such  as  might  have  been  used  by 
or  against  a  highwayman  on  Houn- 
slow  Heath  in  George  III.'s  reign. 
There  is  also  another  slight  objec- 
tion to  this  picture,  lying  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  said  to  be  by  Dobson. 
Now  Dobson  died  in  1646,  and  if 
he  painted  this  portrait  for  Comet 
Joyce,  he  must  have  had  a  prophetic 
vision  of  what  happened  at  Holmby 
on  the  3rd  June  1647,  when  the 
illustrious  ex-tailor  flourished  his 
loaded  weapon  in  the  face  of 
Charles  I.  You  may  depend  upon 
it  that  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
claimers of  the  preface  many  pic- 
tures will  gain  a  good  character  by 
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hftving  kept  good  company  for  a 
few  months  at  Sonth  Kensington, 
which  ihey  by  no  means  deserve  ; 
and  Wardour  Street  may  look  for- 
ward to  making  a  fine  harvest 
accordingly. 

Bernard  —  The  *  Strafford  and 
his  Secretary,'  whether  a  copy  or 
not,  is  a  noble  picture.  The  face 
^Yes  one  an  idea  of  immense 
power  and  determination.  I  have 
heard  it  remarked  that  Bismark  is 
like  him.  The  portrait  of  Sir  An- 
tonio More  by  himself  is  a  noble 
work.  No  Rubens  or  Rembrandt 
conld  be  finer.  It  is  a  perfect  pic- 
ture as  a  whole  and  in  detail.  The 
portrait  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon  is 
also  a  fine  specimen  of  self-por- 
traitare.  It  is  well  painted  and 
extrembly  natural.  The  *  Lady 
Bntts' — a  genuine  Holbein: — is  a 
very  fine  example  of  the  best  kind  of 
portrait  art.  The  so  called  young 
James  Y.  of  Scotland  is  a  charming 
representation  of  a  boy,  in  which 
the  art  of  the  painter,  whoever  ne  . 
may  have  been,  has  done  nothing  to 
destroy  the  simple  gracefulness  of  a 
child. 

Aycliffe. — ^You  cannot  always  ac- 
cuse the  catalogue  of  neglecting  the 
best  historical  authorities.     All  that 
is  said  of  Chief  Justice  Bramston 
is  taken  verbatim  from  Clarendon's 
Hisioryy  an4  much  the  wiser  one  is 
for  it.     *  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  but  removed  by  Charles  I. 
on  account  of  his  refusal  to  sit  upon 
a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
to  attaint  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
others  of  high  treason.     His  reason 
was,  because  he  was  bound  by  recog- 
nisance to  attend  Parliament  on  an 
accusation  there  against  him.'    A 
dip  into   so  accessible  a  book   as 
Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices  would  at  once  have  fur- 
nished  materials  for  an  intelligible 
account  of  Bramston.     There  is  a 
fine  portrait  of  another  judge,  in  his 
robes,  which  is  most  outrageously 
ascribed  to  Yandyck.     It  is  that  of 
Morton,  who  was  made  a  Justice  of 


the  King's  Bench  in  1665,  while  his 
supposed  painter  died  in  1641.  It 
was  too  bad,  too,  to  perpetuate  the 
custom  of  calling  every  picture  of 
a  very  old  lady  the  Countess  of 
Desmond,  as  is  done  with  Rem- 
brandt's portrait  of  his  mother  from 
Windsor  Castle. 

Bernard. — Say  what  you  will,  bad 
showmanship  cannot  spoil  the  show ; 
and  I  have  had  immense  delight  in 
it.  Most  of  the  pictures  are  genuine, 
both  as  to  subjects  and  painters ; 
and  it  is  glorious  to  be  able  to  hold 
a  sort  of  converse  with  so  many 
people  in  whom  one  takes  such 
interest.  I  felt,  among  them  all, 
that 


Mi  fur  mostrnti  gli  spiriti  magni 
Che  di  yederli  in  me  stesso  m'  esalto. 

I  fancied  I  knew  what  Henry  YIII. 
was  like,  but  I  know  better  now, 
from  having  studied  so  many  por- 
traits  of  him    coUected    together. 
The  number  of  them    proves  his 
popularity,  and  all  exhibit  the  high 
animal  spirits  whicji,  more  than  any 
other  quaUty,  tend  to  make  a  man 
generally  liked,  and  essentially  dis- 
tinguish him  from  such  a  man  as 
his  father,  whom  Bacon  describes 
as  *  living  in  a  wood  of  suspicions,' 
and  'whose  pensive  note-book  his 
courtiers  liked  not.*     Henry  YEI.'s 
features  may  be  caught  again  in 
Edward  YI.  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth. 
I  have  coimed  the  features  of  that 
boy-king,  and  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  mischief  that  was 
ready  to  come  out  of  him,  if  he  had 
lived.     I   understand   Mary   more 
thoroughly  than  before ;  and  fami- 
Har  as  one  was  with  the  personal 
appearance  of  Elizabeth,  great  light 
is    thrown    on    her   character   by 
tracing  her  successively  in  the  por- 
traits from  girlhood  to  old  age  and 
death.     Concerning  Mary  Stuart,  I 
confess  I  am  not  much  the  wiser  : 
the  miniature  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion at  Windsor  remains  as  my  best 
ideal  of  her.     I  hke  to  see  Master 
Prynne    with    his    ears    on,    and 
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again^  in  another  place,  much 
older,  and  probably  without  them. 
It  is  good  to  see  Cromwell,  with 
all  his  warts  to  the  life,  hanging 
among  his  family  and  their  connec- 
tions ;  and  one's  contempt  for 
Charles  II.  is  usefully  stimulated  by 
seeing  all  together  the  impudent  and 
•  utterly  worthless  faces  of  the  drabs 
whom  he  delighted  to  honour.  Nell 
Gwynne  alone  looks  as  if  she  might 
have  been  good  for  better  things 
than  selling  oranges  at  the  play- 
house, or  trying  to  please  the 
crowned  pensioner  of  France. 

Flemmg. — I  wish  our  modem 
painters  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  this  collection, 
and  would  learn  &om  it,  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  paint  the  faces  of 
their  sitters,  but  that  the  heads 
also  should  be  most  carcftdly  drawn, 
as  a  hardly  less  essential  part  of 
individual  portraiture.  When  one 
does  see  heads  attempted  in  a  por- 
trait now,  they  are  not  the  heads 
which  belong  to  the  face,  but  are 
copied  from  a  model. 

Aycliffe. — The*  old  painters  had 
their  schools  of  pupils  to  assist 
them,  who  worked  in  their  master's 
method,  and  could  be  trusted  to 
paint  the  draperies  and  accessories, 
and  generally  to  forward  the  middle 
stages  of  the  work,  between  the 
first  design  and  the  completion  by 
the  hand  of  the  great  man  himself. 
Hence  all  the  careM  and  elaborate 
rendering  of  costume  which  we  see 
in  those  old  portraits,  where  every- 
thing is  most  fully  and  faithfully 
rendered,  and  yet  kept,  as  a  matter 
of  art,  in  entire  subordination  to 
the  life  of  the  picture. 

Fleming. — ^I  have  taken  great 
interest  in  tracing  some  of  the 
changes  of  dress  and  points  of 
costume  presented  by  these  pic- 
tares.  The  judicial  robes  seem  to 
have  undergone  no  change;  and 
I  learn  that  the  black  cap  was 
formerly  always  worn  as  part  of 
the  asdinary  coatiune,  instead  of 


being  only  assumed,  as  at  preseut, 
on  the  most  solemn  occasions. 

Aycliffe. — ^There    you    are    mis* 
taken.     A  judge  or  serjeant-at-law 
with  his  wig  on,  always  has  upon 
his  head  the  black  cap — that  is, 
its    diminutive    representative-— in 
the  black  patch  at  the  top  of  th& 
wig — and  under  this  is   a  small 
round  piece  of  linen,  which,  in  the 
same  way,  symbolises  the  coif;  so 
that  when  a  judge  now  dons  the 
cap — ^which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but 
a  college  cap  without  a  stiff  board 
in  it — ^he  is  wearing  it  in  duplicate. 
You   may  also   trace  very  conve- 
niently  in  the  portraits  of  judges, 
the  change  &om  the  falling  band 
to  the  curious  little  pieces  of  legal 
and  clerical  costume  which  are  still 
retained,  and  are  still  called  *  bands. '^ 

Bernard. — ^It  ia  strange  to  think 
of  the  violent  ends  of  so  many  of 
the  originals  of  these  piotur^is, 
when  one  looks  at  them  in  their 
quiet  frames.  Poor  Bichard  II.,  in 
his  death-struggle  at  Pontefract, 
instead  of  sitting  so  placidly  in  his 
royal  state  at  Westminster;  Bichard 
III.,  slain  at  Bosworth;  Henry 
YIIL's  beheaded  queens ;  the  mar- 
tyred bishops;  Sir  Thomas  More,, 
and  the  many  other  political  victims, 
of  that  time  ;  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
her  ill-&ted  husband ;  Mary  Stuart 
and  Bizzio,  and  Essex,  said  to  be 
wearing  the  ring;  and  Baleigh; 
and  then  a  tranquil  time,  during- 
which  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
as  safe  from  the  axe  or  the  bullet 
as  their  successors  are,  whose  por- 
traits now  hang  on  the  walls  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  Exhibition  in 
Trafalgar  Square;  and  so  till  we 
come  to  stirring  times  again,  when 
ladies  defended  their  lords'  castles 
when  besieged.  ' 

Flemmg, — By-the-bye,  what  is 
the. authority  for  calling  that  very 
fine  Bubens,  lent  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  a  portrait  of  the  gallant 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille  ? 

Bemard, — ^I  do  not  know;  but 
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if  she  was  ever  like  that,  she  was 
a  beantifnl  creatare  when  yotuig, 
and  grew  to  be  remarkably  nnin- 
terestmg  in  her  later  looks.  Then 
we  have  Charles  I.  himself,  and 
many  a  Paladin  and  peer  of  his 
who  fell  in  the  caase  of  right 
divine ;  Strafford  and  Land,  and 
Montrose,  Yemey,  and  Falkland, 
and  Penraddock,  and  the  two  poor 
gentlemen  shot  at  Colchester,  and 
Archbiflhop  Sharpe,  reminding  ns 
of  MagaB  Mnir  and  Old  Mortality. 
Bat  who  reads  Scott's  novels  now  ? 
Ayd^e, — ^K  they  don't,  the  worse 
forihenu  A  reading  of  Shakespeare 
and  Scott,  and  a  walk  throngh  these 
galleries,  wonld  be  as  good  a  conrse 
of  histoxioal  stndy  as  conld  be 
wbQ  devised,  always  provided  that 
the  Btadent  esohews  the  histori- 
cal infomiatioii  contained  in  the 


Bernard. — Enough  of  this.  Put 
the  catalogue  in  your  pocket  again, 
Fleming  ;  it  is  time  to  go  in. 

Fleming, — One  question  only,  on 
a  totally  different  subject.  Is  it 
known  yet  who  wrote  Ecce  Homo? 

AycUffe, — ^What !  are  you  still 
in  the  dark  ? 

[Whifypera  first  to  Fleming 
<md  then  to  Bernard. 

Bernard. — Impossible ! 

Fleming. — This  is  indeed  sur- 
prising. 

Aydiffe. — ^Nothing  but  the  truth, 
I  assure  you;  and  this,  although 
my  Lord  Shaftesbuiy,  in  the  pious 
atmosphere  of  Exeter  Hall,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  most  pesti- 
lential book  ever  vomited  from  the 
jaws  of  hell ! 

Fleming. — 'How  these  ChrisiianB 
love  one  another! ' 
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GEORGE  PBTRIE,  1 790-1 866. 


ONE  of  the  early  days  of  the  pre- 
sent year  removed  from  the 
list  of  the  living  George  Petrie,  the 
Irish  ArchfBologist  or  Discourser 
on  Antiquity.  He  died  in  his  house 
at  Dublin  on  the  1 8th  of  January. 
He  was  not  only  a  famous  antiquary, 
but  a  finished  and  original  landscape 
painter,  an  excellent  violinist  and 
scientific  musician  ;  and,  moreover, 
a  most  complete  gentleman,  cour- 
teous as  a  king,  modest  and  simple 
as  a  child,  an  ever-delightful  com- 
panion, a  warm  and  trusty  friend, 
an  honest,  pure,  and  noble  man. 
The  sadness  of  such  a  removal 
is  not  of  a  gloomy  and  painful 
kind ;  the  good  man  lived  on  this 
earth  76  years,  happy,  as  we  be- 
lieve, and  making  happy,  doing 
quietly  and  steadily  the  work  that 
he  was  fitted  for  by  his  natural 
gifts,  and  of  which  the  materials 
lay  around  him.  He  worked  no 
stroke  for  fame  or  for  money,  but 
all  for  love  of  the  work ;  and  he  saw 
the  gradual  effects  of  his  labour 
and  influence  in  the  department  of 
Irish  antiquities  and  history.  This 
was  a  quagmire,  a  Bog  of  Allen, 
and  if  part  of  it  is  now  drained,  and 
has  here  and  there  firm  causeways 
running  through  it — if  the  business 
of  reclamation  has  been  begun  at 
last  on  a  right  principle — ^thanks 
chiefly  to  George  Petrie. 

Many  of  those  to  whom  his  sweet 
and  noble  face  is  now  become  a 
treasure  of  the  past,  will  feel  that 
Dublin  and  Ireland  can  never  be 
the  same  to  them  as  formerly. 

Surely  the  climate's  colder  there 
Since  Petrie  died. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand  they  will 
ofben  think  what  a  happiness  and 
encouragement  it  is  to  have  known 
such  a  man,  one  whose  truthful, 
lovely,  and  elevated  character  was 
only  purified  and  strengthened  by 
the  trials  and  experiences  of  life, 


and  whose  last  years  resembled  the 
mild  evening  and  sunset  of  a  long 
summer  day. 

George  Petrie  was  bom  in  Dublin 
on  the  1st  of  January  1790.  HIk 
father,  James  Petrie,  was  a  portrait 
painter  of  considerable  reputation. 
George  went  to  the  school  of  Mr. 
Whyte,  of  Grafton  Street,  at  which 
Sheridan  and  Tom  Moore  had  been 
pupils  before  him.  He  was  designed 
for  the  medical  profession,  bat, 
showing  a  decided  turn  for  art,  at 
an  early  age  he  assisted  his  father 
in  painting  miniatures,  when  fifteen 
gained  a  silver  medal  for  a  group  of 
figures  in  the  School  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  and  was  permitted  to  adopt 
landscape-painting  as  his  profession. 
He  produced  a  great  number  of 
drawings  and  sketches  of  Irish 
scenery  and  topography,  many  of 
which  have  been  engraved,  and 
many  highly  finished  water-colour 
pictures,  some  of  them  on  an  nn- 
usually  large  scale.  They  are  re- 
markable at  once  for  refined  truth- 
fulness and  grace.  In  colouring  they 
have  ofben  an  originaliiy  and  deli- 
cacy of  flavour  (so  to  speak),  which 
to  be  rightly  appreciated  needs  an 
instructed  palate.  There  is  a  fasti- 
dious avoidance  of  trick  and  of  over- 
emphasis which  by  some  may  be 
thought  to  tend  towards  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  Refined  expression  of 
the  natural  tints  and  subtleties  of 
light  and  shadow  was  the  aim  of  the 
colourist ;  any  approach  to  stage 
effect  he  abhorred,  and  thereby 
perhaps  sometimes  fell  short  of  a 
legitimate  artistic  effectiveness.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  any  one  of  Petrie 's 
best  landscapes  is  inexhaustibly 
valuable,  the  work  of  combined 
originality  and  cultivation,  of  sensi- 
tive genius  and  refined  skill.  His 
manner,  without  the  least  touch  of 
imitation,  is  not  unlike  the  middle 
manner  of  Turner,  an  artist  for 
whom  Petrie,  from  his  youth  up, had 
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the  highest  admiration.  None  of 
Petrie's  pictnres,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  to  be  fonnd  in  any  public  galleiy ; 
one  or  more  of  the  best  ought  cer- 
tainlj  to  be  placed  in  the  new  and 
hancLsome  Irish  National  Gallery  in 
Merrion  Square.  In  his  quality  of 
painter  he  was  for  several  years 
President  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy.  During  his  sketching 
tours  through  Ireland,  Petrie  took 
more  than  a  painter's  interest  in 
the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity 
which  came  under  his  eye, — ^ruined 
castles,  churches,  abbeys,  gray  old 
carved  crosses,  mysterious  round 
towers.  In  1 8 1 8  he  visited  the  ruins 
of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Clonmac- 
noise  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Shannon,  and  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  a  picture,  which  we  have  not 
seen  but  have  heard  highly  praised. 
*  But  these  ruins  '  (we  quote  from 
the  graceful  and  discriminating 
^loge  dehvered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  by  their  President,  Dr. 
Graves,  since  designated  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  to  which  we  are  also  in- 
debted for  many  of  the  facts  of 
Petrie's  biography) — '  these  ruins 
excited  a  still  deeper  interest  in  his 
mind,  regarded  as  memorials  of  the 
men  who  lived,  and  the  civilisation 
which  subsisted  on  the  spot  a  thou- 
sand years  before.  Looking  around 
him  in  that  great  cemetery,  he 
found  it  filled  with  inscribed  monu- 
ments, recording  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  had  been 
buried  there  in  former  times.  It 
was  a  favourite  place  of  sepulture 
for  kings  and  chiefs,  for  bishops 
and  abbots,  for  men  of  piety  and 
learning,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Applying  himself 
first  to  the  copying  of  these  inscrip- 
tions, he  made  drawings  of  about 
three  hundred  of  them.  But,  as 
few  of  them  had  been  previously 
noticed  or  explained  in  any  printed 
work,  he  was  obliged  to  investi- 
gate for  himself  the  history  of  the 
persons  whose  names  were  thus 
VOL,  Lirarv. — NO.  ccccxxxix. 


preserved.  With  a  view  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  he 
conunenced,  and  frt)m  that  time 
continued,  the  formation  of  such  a 
collection  of  documents,  whether  in 
manuscript  or  print,  as  he  hoped 
would  lead  to  the  illustration  of  the 
monuments.  Thenceforth,  in  fact, 
he  became  an  archsBologist,  devot- 
ing as  much  time  and  attention  as 
he  could  spare  from  other  avocations 
to  the  study  of  Irish  history  and 
antiquities.' 

Petrie  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  in  1828^ 
and  chosen  a  member  of  the  cotmcilf 
of  that  body  in  1 8  30.  The  Academy 
was  then  in  a  'state  of  torpor;** 
such  antiquities  as  they  possessed 
were  lying  uncared-for  on  the  floor- 
of  a  Uttle  upper  room,  and  werd^ 
gradually  disappearing  by  unknown 
agencies.  Petrie  put  those  that 
remained  into  a  glass  case  in  the 
board -room,  and  this  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  large  and 
valuable  Museum.  He  also  induced 
the  Academy  to  purchase  various 
Irish  MSS. ;  and  where  their  funds 
or  grants  fell  short,  he  more  than 
once,  at  his  own  risk  and  out  of 
slender  private  means,  secured  such 
treasures  when  ofiered  for  sale.  In 
this  way  he  bought  the  autograph 
copy  of  the  second  part  of  t^e 
AwnaJs  of  the  Four  Masters^  and 
though  ofiered  in  the  sale-room 
lOOZ.  for  his  bargain,  and  after- 
wards a  .much  larger  sum,  he- 
handed  the  MS.  to  the  Academy  for 
the  price  which  he  had  paid  for  it^ 
He  was  a  large  contributor  to  the 
*  Transactions  '  of  the  society,  and 
thrice  received  their  gold  medal,, 
namely  for  his  essays  Chi  the  Round 
Towers,  On  Military  Architecture  in 
Ireland  (still  unpublished),  and  On 
Tara  HiU,  The  first-named  essay, 
published  in  1833,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, assigning,  on  various  evi- 
dence, especially  that  of  ancient  Irish 
MSS.,  and  by  an  exhaustive  train 
of  reasoning,  a  simple  and  definite 
origin  to  these  towers — ^fortresses 
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frequentlj  and  hMy  attacked  aad 
defended  (in.  a  metaphorical  Bense) 
fojthe  partisans  of  different  theories. 
They  were  supposed  and  alleged^ 
in  torn,  to  be  of  Dmidic,  Bnddhisti 
Phoenician,  Danish  origin,  to  hare 
been  bnilt  for  fire-temples,  to  an- 
nonnoe  pagan  festivals,  as  astro- 
nomical observatories,  as  phaUie 
emblems,  as  prisons,  as  anchoritic 
retreats;  and  their  date  was,  by 
some,  removed  to  an  immeasorable 
antiquity.  Petrie's  conclusions  aro, 
that  the  towers  are  of  Christuui 
and  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  w^re 
erected  at  various  times  between 
the  fifth  and  thirteenth  centuries; 
that  they  were  sometimes  probably 
used  for  beacons  and  watchtowers, 
but  mainly  as  belMes,  and  places 
of  security  for  the  sacred  utensils, 
relics,  books,  and  other  valuables 
of  the  adjacent  churdies  or  monas- 
teries, and  for  the  ecclesiastics 
thereof,  during  the  sudden  pre- 
datory attacks  which  were  so  com- 
mon in  those  days,  whether  of 
aliens  or  of  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  in  whic^  holy  men  and  holy 
things  were  by  no  means  spared 
when  caught  hcdd  of. 

Hiere  are  certainly  some  who,  un- 
willing to  ffive  up  a  long-cherished 
theory  of  their  own,  or  to  lose  the 
aitraction  of  mystery,  or  from  what- 
ever reason  or  want  of  reason,  form 
to  "diis  day  an  opjxisition  party  on 
the  round- tower  question;  'but,' 
aays  Dr.  Oraves,  *I  have  never 
yet  met  any  intelligent  man,  who 
has  taken  the  pains  to  read  through 
and  understand  Petrie's  essay,  and 
who  has  also  gone  out  of  his  study 
and  examined  round  towers  vrith 
his  own  eyes,  and  compared  their 
masonry  and  architectural  details 
with  those  of  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical structures  beside  which 
they  often  stand,  who  was  x^ot 
ready  to  give  his  frank  assent  to 
Petne's  main  conclusions;'  and 
this  assent,  on  our  own  humble 
part,  after  having  studied  the  essay 
and  visited  several  of  the  round 


towers,  we  have  long 
giv^EL  The  oldest  towers,  aooord- 
ing  to  Petrie,  are  of  large,  ham- 
mered stones,  and  spawled  masonry, 
have  simple  square  or  semicircnlar 
doorheads,  sloping  jambs,  little  or 
no  omaoient.  The  quadrangular 
doorways  are  never  ornamented. 
He  gives  the  following  as  the 
probable  dates  of  oerts^  of  the 
towers:  Drumbo,  County  Down, 
5th  century,  built  of  limestone; 
Devenish,  LoughEme  (StMolaise), 
6th  century,  the  conical  cap  was  re- 
stored not  many  years  ago ;  Tory 
Island,  County  Donegal  (StColumb^ 
kill),  6th  century ;  Grlendalongh 
(St.  Kevin),  7th  century,  of  mica 
slate,  granite  doorway,  and  Kil- 
macduagh,  County  Galway,  7th 
century,  of  limestone,  both  of  them 
built,  says  tradition,  by  the  famous 
architect  Goban  Saer;  ClondaUdn, 
near  Dublin,  7th  century,  perfect; 
Monaeterboice,  County  Louth,  7th 
century,  has  a  torus  moulding,  the 
rich  stone  crosses  are  of  the  same 
date  ;  Donaghmore,  County  Meath, 
joth  century,  has  a  crucifix  over 
the  doorway ;  Clonmacnoise,  on  the 
Shannon,  probably  12th  century 
and  restored  later,  the  upper  20 
feet  limestone,  the  rest  sandstone. 

In  the  same  year,  1833,  in  which 
the  essay  on  the  round  towers  was 
presented  to  the  Academy  and  the 
public,  Petrie  was  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  the  topographical  depart- 
ment of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland.  Among  his  assistants 
were  John  0 'Donovan  and  Eugene 
O 'Curry,  whom  he  trained  in  his 
methods  of  inquiry,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language 
he  turned  to  good  account.  He 
became  the  founder  of  a  new 
and  solid  school  of  archaBology, 
elucidating  frt>m  countless  careful 
examinations^  of  places,  buildings, 
remains,  and  ancient  Irish  MSS., 
the  true  nature  and  history  of  many 
things  hitherto  obscure  or  nusun- 
derstood.  Besides  his  important 
share    in    the     Ordrumce 
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JtfiniMwr,  he  oontrilmted  many  pa- 
pers and  drawings  to  ihe  fiist  and 
part  of  the  second  Yolnme  of  the 
Dublm  FewMf  JowtmH^  with  the 
flignatare  '  P.,'  wherefore  that  little 
magacine,  amidst  the  mountains  of 
^periodical'  rabbish  which  have 
since  aocumolated  in  the  world,  is 
alwa jB  snapped  up  at  a  good  price 
when  a  chance  copy  a»nes  to 
market,  honest  work  being  recog- 
nised as  snch  sooner  or  later. 

Another  natural  gifb  that  Petrie 
reonred  from  heaven  in  large 
measure,  and  cultiyated  to  a  high 
pitch,  was  Music.  In  his  travels  and 
rambles  over  the  face  of  Ireland,  he 
heard  and  noted  down  a  great  num- 
ber of  old  Irish  tunes,  ft^m  harper, 
fiddler,  piper^  from  labourer's 
wiustle  and  boatman's  chant,  and 
the  songs  and  lilts  of  peasant  wo- 
men, milkmaids,  and  old  wives.  A 
society  to  preserve  and  publish  Old 
Irish  Music  was  started  in  Dublin  in 
the  year  1851.  Petrie  was  the  presi- 
dent, and  his  collection  was  to  have 
filled  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
woik.  One  volume  came  out  with 
about  1 50  airs,  but  there  were  de- 
layg  and  complications,  the  publish- 
ing macfaineiy  stood  stock-still,  and 
most  of  Petrie's  collection  remains 
unpublished.  Of  those  airs  which 
have  apxieared,  the  settings,  with 
pianoforte  accompaniments,  pre- 
serve the  native  character  and 
ooiouiing  of  each  with,  we  should 
say,  incomparable  refinement.  With 
his  usual  fiE»tidious  taste,  and 
anxiety  lor  the  highest  attainable 
degree  of  perfection  in  whatever 
he  undertook,  our  friend  (for  we 
do  not  speak  without  personal 
knowledge),  enjoying  the  constant 
assiBtanoe  of  an  admirable  musician 
in  his  eldest  daughter,  often  spent 
hours  and  hours  in  the  selection  of 
one  out  of  many  versions  of  a  tune. 
Those  who  have  heard  his  violin 
and  Miss  Petrie's  pianoforte  dis- 
course together  some  old  Irish 
battle-march  (which  was  always 
brisk  and  Hvely),  or  some  strain 


of  tenderness,  or  pathos,  or  quaint 
humour,  that  first  floated  through 
the  brain  of  some  gone  and  for- 
gotten Keltic  harper  or  piper,  and 
have  thrilled  the  ears  and  souls  of 
so  many  vanished  men  and  women, 
may  reokon  themselves  lucky  to 
have  heard  something  so  complete 
in  its  own  kind.  And  whenever 
the  air  had  any  traceable  histoiy, 
that  also  was  jforthcoming,  couTcyed 
with  graceful  exactness. 

But  ihere  was  something  still  finer 
than  Petrie's  music,  namely,  his 
manner — his  presence,  look,  voice, 
smile,  conversation.  His  figure  was 
tallish  and  slight,  a  little  stooped, 
when  we  knew  it,  with  years  and 
delicate  health.  The  good  old  man's 
long,  thin,  and  finely-shaped  hands, 
pure  complexion,  plentiful  white 
hair,  arranging  itself  naturally  into  a 
gracefril  outline,  smooth  capacious 
forehead  of  the  most  beautifrd  even 
curve,  and  under  it  a  pair  of  brows 
no  less  finely  arched  and  of  softly  , 
bright  intelligent  eyes,  in  colour 
blue-grey,  if  we  are  right— hand- 
some lon^sh  nose,  and  longish  chin 
fringed  below  with  white  beard — 
sensitive  yet  firm  mouth,  receding 
a  little  for  the  loss  of  teeth, — each 
and  all  of  ihese  features  of  his,  and 
the  sweet  natural  smile  that  so  often 
blended  them  into  one  delightful 
and  tender  expression,  are  clearly 
present  in  our  memory,  yet  the 
mere  catalogue  of  them  conveys 
little.  Himself  the  most  generous 
of  mortals,  his  face  when  he  heard 
or  spoke  of  any  instance  of  mean- 
ness or  selfishness  changed  alto- 
gether, and  expressed  a  deep  and 
scomfrQ  indignation ;  unless,  indeed, 
he  was  the  injured  party,  when  he 
usually  spoke  resignedly,  with  a  tone 
of  regret  at  men's  defalcations.  He 
was  clear-sighted  as  to  character, 
and,  like  aU  wise  men,  periectly 
tolerant.  His  religion  was  the  faitn 
of  the  heart — ^love,  hope,  and  awe. 
Of  the  mystery  of  our  life  and  pro- 
spects he  never  spoke  a  word  save 
with  almost  trembling  reverence,  as 
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thougli  within  a  sanctuary.  He  was 
educated  and  remained  in  the  Pro- 
testant forms,  but  in  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  different  rituals  he 
felt  no  personal  interest.  Nor  did 
he  in  politics,  Irish  or  other;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  ritualism,  politics, 
quodcunque  agunt  hondnss,  he  ob- 
served, reflected  on,  and  was  ready 
to  discuss  frankly.  His  opinions 
were  his  own,  not  conventioiuJ,  and 
he  often  differed  from  you  in  con- 
versation, but  with  such  a  gentle 
freedom  (very  different  from  the 
'dog-ape'  manoeuvres  of  Society!) 
that  he  never  in  his  lifb,  we  should 
think,  gave  personal  offence  to  liv- 
ing soul.  His  tone  in  discussion 
was  never  in  the  least  controversial ; 
but,  it  is  true,  we  speak  of  his  mel- 
low time,  and  how  much  of  his  sweet 
even  temper  was  the  gift  of  '  years 
that  bring  the  philosophic  mind '  we 
know  not.  1^  love  of  reality  and 
simplicity  inclined  him  to  the  Peo- 
ple, but  to  his  fEifitidiousness  of  body 
and  mind  the  notion  of  democracy 
was  quite  unpalatable.  He  liked 
not  Americanism ;  with  the  French- 
man at  his  best — ^liberal,  vivacious, 
polite,  artistic,  intellectual — ^he  had 
much  sympathy.  Whether  this  type, 
by-the-bye,  is  scarcer  nowadays  we 
cannot  say,  but  Petrie's  notions  of 
France  were  certainly  formed  at 
an  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  HI.  In  poetry,  Petrie's 
favourite,  we  think,  was  decidedly 
Wordsworth.  Of  his  time,  so  much 
occupied  with  other  things,  probably 
not  much  was  given  to  general  lite- 
rature, yet  seldom  did  any  question 
arise  upon  which  he  had  not  some- 
thing inte  resting  to  say.  In  painting, 
landscape  was  his  own  speciality, 
and  Turner  his  man  of  men,  long 
years  before  Buskin  stood  up  to 
startle  the  public  with  his  inspiring 
trumpet-blast.  When  a  young  man, 
Petrie  had  possession  of  a  little 
landscape  by  Turner,  and  used  to 
place  it  on  a  chair  in  his  bedroom, 
so  that  his  eyes  might  open  upon  it 
when  ho  awoke.     In  later  life  he 


was  interested  and  pleased  with  the 
pre-RaphaeHte  movement,  and  in- 
deed, originality  and  excellence,  of 
whatever  kind,  he  always  looked 
upon  with  respect  and  admiration. 
In  music,  he  was  a  skilled  judge, 
and  as  to  Irish  music,  an  unrivalled 
one.  SociaJly,  he  had  met  on  equal 
terms,  during  a  period  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  a  great  number  of 
the  most  able  and  distinguished  men 
of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  At  Dubhn 
Castle,  he  was  a  welcome  guest  of 
successive  viceroys;  his  anecdotes 
were  countless  of  Curran,  O'Connell, 
Moore,  and  a  host  of  other  famous 
people,  and  were  told  with  elegance 
and  effect,  though  sometimes  with 
an  amplification  unsuited  to  bad 
listeners.  His  speech  on  all  topics 
was  (like  his  handwriting)  delibe- 
rate and  careful,  sometimes  elabo- 
rately so ;  he  prologuised,  parenthe- 
sised, guarded  against  misconcep- 
tions, modified,  returned;  yet  he 
never  rambled,  and  if  you  gave  him 
his  own  time  you  got  his  chief  in- 
tention fully  conveyed,  and,  perhaps, 
several  interesting  things  into  &e 
bargain.  His  voice  was  soft  and 
melodious,  not  strong,  and  touched 
with  a  pleasant  brogue.  Hurry  was 
foreign  to  his  temperament ;  he  ob- 
served, and  reflected,  and  mused 
upon  his  favourite  subjects  with  an 
affectionate  persistence.  A  picture 
of  his,  if  it  remained  with  him,  he 
hardly  .ever  thought  quite  finished. 
His  happiness  was  perfect  in  poring- 
interminably  over  his  ancient  ruins, 
and  relics  and  records.  His  books 
took  a  long  time  to  write ;  his  musie 
a  long  time  to  arrange  and  revise. 
The  work  he  did  was  always  labour 
of  love,  and  he  lingered  over  it,  with 
a  pace  further  slackened  by  delicate 
health.  When  done,  it  was  as  well 
done  as  he  possibly  could  do  it ;  and 
of  how  many  workers,  in  any  de- 
partment, can  this  bo  said,  in  these 
days  of  high-pressure  and  hurry- 
scurry,  and  of  belief  that — 

The  real  value  of  a  thinp: 

Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring. 
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George  Petxie's  income,  at  its 
best,  was  an  extremely  modest 
one,  and  he  took  no  thought  of 
money;  but  his  disregard  was  not 
that  of  the  improvident,  much  less 
that  of  the  extravagant  man*  His 
way  of  living — orderly,  refined,  and 
befitting  a  gentleman — ^was  at  the 
same  time  of  the  simplest  and  least 
expensive  character.  Delighting  to 
be  hospitable,  he  gave  his  Mends  a 
hearty  welcome  and  excellent  plain 
fare,  in  old-fashioned  style.  Snch 
easy,  frank,  intimate,  cultivated  and 
imaginative  conversation ;  snch 
delicately  original  music  as  usually 
followed,  are  seldom  heard  at  showy 
feasts.  The  fine  collection  of  Irish 
antiquities  arranged  in  glass  cases 
round  the  rooms  were  inexhaustibly 
interesting.  There  was  no  pretence 
or  grimace  at  these  little  banquets ; 
there  were  no  artificial  flowers,  as 
it  were,  but  simplicity  and  sincerity 
bloomed  out  into  the  most  refined 
dehghts  of  human  intercourse. 

Our  generation,  we  fear,  is  not 
favourable  to  sociality  like  this. 
The  huge  whirlpool  of  London, 
whirling  larger  and  swifter  year  by 
year,  sucks  in  everybody,  and  makes 
everybody  dizzy.  The  over-stimu- 
lated brain  oscillates  between  excite- 
ment and  exhaustion.  There  is  no 
sweet  leisurely  delight,  no  tranquil, 
happy  receptiveness,  effortless  and 
miconscions  expression  of  one's  best, 
— ^vivid  repose,  that  high  condition. 
And  the  hot,  restless,  and  crowded 
life  is  surely  not  only  unfavourable 
to  true  sociality,  but  also  to  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.  Is  England, 
perhaps,  in  these,  coming  to  that 
state  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
normal  state  of  France,  epoch  after 
epoch,  namely,  that  of  bringing  for- 
ward a  wonderful  crowd  of  second 
and  third-rate  men,  but  no  first? 
Putting  aside  his  antiquarian  lore, 
Petrie,  with  his  temper,  manners, 
accomplishments,  and  experience, 
was  socially  a  first-rate  man,  we 
consider,  yet  one  to  whom  London 
as  it  is  could  have  been  no  fit  arena. 


The  Londoner  smiles  a  little;  an^, 
though  himself  a  cultivated  person^ 
has  possibly  never  even  heard  the 
name  of  George  Petrie,  so  little 
interest  does  England  even  yet  take 
in  Irish  matters,  except  when  some 
clatter  of  Fenianism  or  such  like 
grows  loud  enough  to  be  audible 
across  the  Channel.  Intellectual 
faculties,  accomplishments,  and 
their  results,  which,  though  repre- 
senting an  integral  and  extensive 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  do 
not  revolve  in  the  system  of  London, 
remain,  even  when  of  a  high  and 
rare  order,  all  but  imknown  to  the 
British  public  and  its  instructors. 
This,  perhaps,  must  be,  but  culti- 
vated Irishmen  who  live  at  home 
don't  quite  Hke  the  fact.  They 
have  no  sympathy  at  all  with 
Fenianism,  nor  with  any  revolu- 
tionary notion,  most  likely  have  no 
reforms  to  suggest ;  but  they  know 
that  in  their  fathers'  and  grand- 
fathers' time  Dublin  was  really  a 
capital — Dublin  was  a  centre.  It 
is  no  longer  such,  and  they  have 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to 
make  London  their  centre.  They 
are  included,  and  glad  to  be  included, 
in  the  circle  of  English  laws ;  but 
they  feel  that  intellectually,  and 
also  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  they 
have  no  country.  Ireland  has  ceased 
to  be  a  country,  and  England  is  not 
theirs.  We  mention  this,  not  at  all 
as  subject  for  complaint,  but  as  a 
noteworthy  thread,  which  we  have 
never  seen  pointed  to,  in  the  texture 
of  Irish  pubHc  feeling.  George 
Petrie,  the  least  revolutionary  and 
the  least  polemical  of  men,  and  with 
a  very  strong  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  specialities  of  English 
character,  felt  this  like  others.  He 
had  seen  the  departing  skirts  of 
Dublin's  social  brilliancy,  and  spoke 
with  regret,  not  only  of  the  old 
society,  with  its  peculiar  ease,  viva- 
city, and  jovial  refinement,  but  of 
the  countless  pictures  and  other 
objects  of  art  which  were  sooner  or 
later  transported  from  Ireland  to 
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Englaod,  after  Dublisi  loot  her 
numerous  resident  nobles  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament. 

Petrie's  last  house  in  Dublin  was 
in  Gharlemont  Place,  on  the  south 
verge  of  the  city,  with  a  rather 
pleasant  look-out  on  the  Qrand 
Canal  and  its  rows  of  elms.  Before 
coming  there  he  lived  for  some  years 
in  Bathmines  Boad,  same  neigh- 
bourhood. 

But  we  must  end  our  slight 
notice.  Petrie  was  delicate  in 
chest  from  his  youth  up,  and  of 
late  had  a  painful  cough  every 
winter.  Last  winter,  his  last  of  all 
in  this  state  of  things,  he  seemed 
stronger  and  better  (says  one  who 
was  near  him)  than  usual ;  but 
towards  the  beginning  of  December 
he  began  to  complain  of  languor, 
and  his  appetite,  always  slight,  got 
worse.  The  most  alarming  sign 
was  that  he  sat  unemployed,  which 
those  who  knew  him  had  never 
known  him  to  do  before.  Then  he 
went  to  bed,  his  bodily  powers 
ebbing  through  six  days  without 
pain,  with  some  wandering  of  mind 
now  and  agai%  but  always  a  return 


io  clear  consciousness  when  answer- 
ing any  question.  'Whenever  we 
asked  him  how  he  felt,  he  always 
replied,  *'  Quite  comfortable  ;"  and, 
judging  by  the  expression  of  his 
face,  he  never  seemed  to  have  an 
uneasy  thought.  He  died  so  calmly 
and  quietly  that  we  hardly  knew 
when  he  ceased  to  breathe.' 

His  papers,  indudiikg  several 
unpublished  essays,  are  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Stokes,  Dean  (Graves  (now 
Bishop  of  Limerick),  and  Lord  Don- 
raven  ;  and  the  first-named  gentle- 
man is  to  prepare  a  Life  and  Letters 
of  his  friend. 

Let  us  add  that  the  good  old  man 
was  generally  called  '  Doctor  Petrie,' 
having  received  the  title  of  LL.D. 
from  the  Universiiy  of  Dublin; 
that  he  was  many  years  a  widower, 
and  that  he  had  a  small  pensioai  on 
the  Civil  List  which  will  doubtless 
be  continued  to  his  daughters. 

In  Europe,  America,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, or  wheresoever  else  in  the 
world,  it  would  be  hard,  we  think, 
to  find  a  cultivated  L-ishman  or 
friend  of  Ireland  who  is  not  a  sin- 
cere mourner  of  George  Petrie. 

W.A, 
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ANY  acscoixnt  by  an  ejB-wHiiess 
of  the  operatioiiB  which,  ter- 
minated in  the  destruction  of  Fort 
Snmter  would  have  been  welcome ; 
but  when  that  account  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  general  commanding  the 
land  forces  engaged,  himself  a  pro- 
fessional military  engineer,  we  torn 
with  nnnsnal  interest  to  words 
which  we  feel  to  be  written  with 
authority.  In  the  present  case  we 
are  not  disappointed ;  for,  while  the 
official  reports  here  pubHshed  give 
what  we  suppose  to  be  true  accounts 
of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
Federals  adTanced,  they  are  supple- 
mented by  most  valuable  commen- 
taries, throwing  more  light  on  the 
great  question  of  modem  attack  and 
defence  by  arguments  deduced  from 
fiicts,  than  could  ever  be  derived 
from  theory  alone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in- 
dependently of  military  conradera- 
tions,  the  capture  of  Charleston 
was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  aU  Unions 
ists,  for,  even  more  than  Richmond, 
Chsrleston  was  looked  upon  as  the 
high  altar  of  secession  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  Fort  Sumter,  the  scene 
of  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war,  was, 
more  than  all  others,  the  spot  on 
whic^  it  was  most  keenly  desired  to 
replant  the  banner  of  the  Union. 

Immediately  after  the  now  his- 
torical evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter 
by  the  Unionist  troops  in  April 
1 86 1,  the  Confederates  commenced 
to  add  rapidly  and  largely  to  the 
defences  of  Charleston  Harbour. 
They  strengthened  and  increased 
the  armamCTt  of  Fort  Sumter,  and 
the  forts  on  the  mainland  on  each 
side  of  the  channel  leading  to  the 


city,  in  which  channel  Fort  Sumter 
stands.  They  placed  obstructions 
in  this  channel,  and  built  strong 
earthworks  on  the  islands,  within 
moderate  range  of  Sumter.  This 
latter  fort  is  described  by  General 
Gillmore  as 

a  strong  casemated  brick  work  of  fiye  faces, 
designed  to  mount  two  tiers  of  guns  in 
embrasure  and  one  en  barbette,  bnilt  on  a 
shoal  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel, 
nearly  eqni-distant  from  Sullivan  and 
Morris  Islands,  and  three  and  one  third 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
city. 

Its  commanding  position,  and  the 
dread  entertained  by  the  naval  au-  ' 
thorities  of  the  plunging  fire  of  its 
barbette  batteries  upon  the  thinly 
clad  decks  of  the  monitors,  led 
them  naturally  to  consider  it  as  the 
key  of  the  position ;  dud  as  we 
learn  from  the  report  of  Major- 
G^eral  Halleck  that  a  siege  of 
Charleston  by  land  was  not  con- 
templated after  the  failure  of  Briga- 
dier Benham  in  1 862,  it  was  in  1 863 
justly  considered  that  the  destruo- 
tion  of  Fort  Sumter  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  capture  of  the  ciiy 
of  Charleston. 

This  opinion  being  held,  the 
Federal  fleet  under  Admiral  Dupont 
attacked  the  fort  on  the  7th  April 
1863,  but  without  success;  losing 
the  ironclad  Keokuk,  which  sank  off 
Morris  Island,  her  armament  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet  retiring, 
for  the  most  part  considerably 
disabled,  after  an  engagement  of 
forty  minutes. 

Rendered  cautious,  but  not  dis- 
heartened   by     this    failure,     the 


*  EHgimer  and  Artillery  Operations  against  the  Defences  of  Charleston  Harbour  in 
1S63 :  comprising  ike  Descent  upon  Morris  Island,  the  Demolition  of  Fort  Sumter,  the 
BeS^tUm  of  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg  ;  with  Obsentations  on  Heavy  Ordnance,  Fortifica- 
tions, fc.  By  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Mi\)or  of  Engineers,  Mjeyor-General  of  Volunteers,  and 
Commanding  General  of  the  Land  Forces  engaged.  With  Official  Beports,  &c.  Illus- 
trated  by  Serenty-six  Plates  and  engrayed  Views.  (Published  by  authority.)  New 
Toik :  B.  Van  Nostnod,  192  Broadway.     1865. 
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Federal  anthorities  determined  to 
make  another  trial  of  the  tnrret  iron- 
clad gnnboats  against  the  defences 
of  the  harbonr,  bnt  on  this  occasion 
to  combine  the  efforts  of  both  land 
and  naval  forcesj  the  first  object 
proposed  being,  as  before,  to  destroy 
or  at  all  events  disable  the  arma- 
ment of  Fort  Snmter,  after  which  it 
was  supposed  that  the  ironclads 
conld  remove  the  channel  obstruc- 
tions, secure  control  of  the  entire 
harbour,  and  reach  the  city.  The 
plan  agreed  upon  comprised  four 
distinct  operations ;  but,  before  ex- 
amining these,  it  is  necessary  briefly 
to  notice  the  position  occupied  by 
the  contending  forces. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  of 
Charleston  lies  nearly  east  and  west, 
and  is  formed  by  Sullivan  Island  on 
the  north  side,  and  Morris  Island 
on  the  south  side.  Inside  of  these 
the  harbour  is  bounded  by  the 
mainland  on  the  north,  and  James 
Island  on  the  south  side.  With  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour  we  are 
not  at  present  concerned,  Fort 
Sumter  lying  on  the  south  side  of 
the  channel,  near  to  Morris  Island. 
The  latter  is  a  long,  low,  narrow, 
sandy  island,  separated  from  James 
Island  and  the  mainland  by  soft  deep 
marshes  submerged  in  spring  tides. 
At  its  extreme  north  end  (Cum- 
mings  point)  distant  only  1,390 
yards  from  Fort  Sumter,  the  Con- 
federates had  erected  a  battery, 
called  Battery  Gregg;  and  about 
1,200  yards  farther  south,  and  dis- 
tant about  2,600  yards  f^m  Fort 
Sumter,  a  formidable  enclosed  work 
of  compact  sand,  containing  a  large 
bomb-proof  shelter.  This  work, 
called  Fort  Wagner,  was  so  situated 
as  to  sweep  with  its  fire  the  narrow- 
est part  of  Morris  Island,  where  it 
is  only  some  25  yards  broad,  and  so 
low  as  to  be  covered  with  water  in 
the  spring  tides.  At  the  extreme 
south  end  of  the  island  they  had 
placed  in  position  several  heavy 
guns,  but  without  any  enclosed 
work  for  their  protection,  and  more 


than  two  miles  distant  from  the 
guns  of  Fort  Wagner. 

This  south  end  of  Morris  Island 
is  only  separated  from  Folly  Island, 
which  was  at  this  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Federal  troops,  by  a 
narrow  creek.  And  here  we  come  to 
what  General  Gillmore  shows  to  be 
the  first  great  mistake  in  the  Con- 
federate position.  In  abandoning 
the  occupation  of  Folly  Island,  they 
had  left  a  secure  base  to  the 
Federals,  from  which  to  threaten  at 
will  the  defences  of  Charleston 
itself.  Doubtless,  however,  the  Con- 
federates had  adopted  the  .opinion 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  hold  Fort 
Wagner,  considering  that  so  long 
as  it  was  safe.  Fort  Sumter  could 
not  be  damaged,  and  that  with  such 
a  position  as  already  described,  and 
possessing  free  communication  by 
water  with  Charleston,  Fort  Wagner 
itself  was  impregnable.  Why  then 
did  they  not  place  the  guns  on  the 
south  end  of  the  island  nearer  to 
that  fort,  or  strengthen  their  position 
by  a  strong  defensive  work  ?  Here 
was  their  next  great  mistake,  and  we 
shall  see  how  fatal  was  its  results. 

The  position  of  the  Confederates 
on  Morris  Island  being  then  such  as 
we  have  described,  and  the  Federal 
pickets  being  established  on  the 
north  end  of  Folly  Island,  witliin 
musketshot  of  the  Confederate  gans, 
the  first  operation  proposed  by  the 
Federal  authorities  was  to  seize  pos- 
session of  the  south  end  of  Morris 
Island,  and  of  the  guns  there. 

Secondly :  to  besiege  and  reduce 
Fort  Wagner,  with  which  Batteiy 
Gregg  must  fall. 

Thirdly:  from  the  position  so 
secured  to  demolish  Fort  Sumter. 

Fourthly :  the  monitors  and  iron- 
clads to  enter,  remove  the  channel 
obstructions,  run  by  the  shore  bat- 
teries, aided  by  the  artillery  fire  of 
the  land  forces,  and  reach  the  cily. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  first 
operation  should  be  a  surprise,  and 
therefore  secresy  in  the  arrange- 
ments was  necessar}'.     Nothing  in 
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the  gnccession  of  events  strikes  as 
with  more  surprise  than  the  fact 
that— 

Forty-fleren  pieces  of  artiliexy,  with  two 
huodred  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each 
gun,  and  provided  with  suitable  parapets, 
splinter-proof  shelters  and  magazines,  were 
secretly  placed  in  battery  in  a  position 
within  speaking  distance  of  the  enemy's 
pickets,  exposra  to  a  flank  and  rererse 
Tiewfrom  their  tall  obserratories  on  James 
Island,  and  to  a  flank  yiew  at  pistol  range 
from  the  wreck.* 

We  have  shown  the  mistake 
committed  by  the  Confederates  in 
placing  their  gpins  without  protect- 
ing works  at  this  point;  but  the 
crowning  act  of  rashness  consisted 
in  leaving  them  so  indifferently 
gnarded  against  surprise.  A  sud- 
den and  well-planned  attack  at 
daybreak  on  the  loth  July  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  the  whole 
of  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the 
south  of  Morris  Island,  containing 
eleven  heavv  guns,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  troops  in 
that  position.  Thus  the  first  part 
of  the  pro^;ramme  was  success&lly 
accomplislied. 

The  second  was  not  at  the  first 
attempt  snccessftil.  An  assault  on 
Fort  Wagner  on  the  morning  of  the 
I  ith  July  resulted  in  the  repulse  of 
the  Federal  troops  with  some  loss. 
Then  it  was  determined  to  establish 
batteries  against  the  work,  and  en- 
deavour to  dismount  its  guns.  Four 
batteries  were  established,  contain- 
ing in  all  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
rifled  guns  and  fourteen  siege  mor- 
tars, which,  together  with  the  guns 
of  the  fleet,  opened  fire  upon  Fort 
Wagner,  shortly  after  midday  on 
the  i8th  July.  The  fort  was  soon 
silenced.  At  sunset  it  was  assaulted, 
bat  the  musketry  fire  of  its  garrison 
was  so  severe  as  to  compel  the  as- 
flaolting  column,  after  taking  and 
holding  for  nearly  three  hours  the 
south-east  bastion,  to  abandon  it 
and  retire. 

The  Federals  having  now  become 


fully  alive  to  the  strength  of  the 
work,  and  having  ascertained  that 
it  contained  bombproof  shelter  sufiQ.- 
cient  to  cover  its  entire  garrison, 
which  could  at  any  time  be  rein- 
forced from  Charleston,  found  it 
necessary  to  reconsider  their  plans. 
Fort  Wagner  was  only  of  value  to 
the  Confederates  as  preventing  the 
erection  of  breaching  batteries 
against  Fort  Sumter  or  Morris 
Island,  and  could  itself  exercise 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  passage 
of  the  fleet  up  the  channel,  which 
was,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  the 
ultimate  end  proposed.  It  was  now 
decided  by  General  Gillmore,  with 
great  skill  and  boldness,  to  attempt 
to  breach  Fort  Sumter  from  ground 
already  in  his  possession,  at  the 
same  time  besieging  Fort  Wagner. 
Such  an  undertaking  presented 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  nature, 
and  would  be  impossible,  unless  the 
rifled  guns  might  be  thoroughly  de- 
pended upon.  But  here  again  the 
Federals  were  assisted  by  an  error 
in  the  selection  of  the  Confederate 
position,  the  situation  of  Fort  Wag- 
ner compelling  the  Confederates 
to  operate  on  exterior  lines.  If  we 
suppose  General  GiUmore's batteries 
on  Morris  Island  as  representing  one 
end  of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  Fort 
Sumter  the  other  end,  Fort  Wagner 
would  be  on  an  intermedia£e  point  on 
the  circular  arc,  whereas  the  direct 
range  from  the  Federal  batteries  to 
Fort  Sumter  would  represent  the 
chord  of  the  arc.  Thus  the  Fede- 
rals had  the  advantage  of  an  in- 
terior Hne.  But  to  smooth-bored 
guns  such  an  interior  line,  of  some 
4,000  yards  in  length,  would  have 
been  practically  useless. 

On  the  18th  July,  immediately 
after  the  second  repulse,  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  Federal  batte- 
ries was  strengthened,  and,  on  the 
23rd,  a  second  parallel  600  yards  in 
advance  was  established.  Its  de- 
fensive   arrangements    were    com- 


Xhe  blockade-numer  Bvby,  which  had  been  chased  ashore  close  to  Folly  Island. 
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pkted,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  fire  of 
IV>rt  Wagner ;  and,  on  the  9th  of 
Angnflt,  a  third  parallel  330  yards 
farther  forward  was  made,  the  time 
from  that  date  to  the  1 7th  Angnst 
being  occapied  in  constructing 
breaching  batteries  against  Fort 
Smnter  behind  the  first  and  second 
parallels,  and  to  the  left  rear  of  the 
first  parallel.  These  batteries  con- 
tained eighteen  rifled  guns,  tiie 
nearest  range  of  any  of  which  was 
3,428  yards,  or  nearly  two  miles, 
while  their  mean  range  was  about 
4,000  yards. 

From  this  enormous  distance  the 
batteries  opened  fire  upon  Fort 
Sumter  on  the  17th  August,  and 
on  the  24th  General  Gilhnore  re- 
ported '  the  practical  demolition  of 
Fort  Sumter  as  the  result  of  the 
seven  days'  bombardment  of  that 
work.'  Its  barbette  fire  was  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  it  was  reduced, 
according  to  his  report,  *  to  the 
condition  of  a  mere  infantry  out- 
post.' This,  he  thinks,  and  appa- 
rently with  reason,  was  the  time 
for  tiie  fleet  to  have  entered,  but 
the  golden  opportunity  was  neg- 
lected, and  the  enemy  gained 
time  to  prepare  his  interior  de- 
fences. 

While  this  bombardment  was  go- 
ing on,  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner 
was  in  progress.  Its  guns  had 
been  greatly  harassing  the  Federal 
breaching  batteries,  and  its  rifleman 
vigorously  opposing  the  advance  of 
the  Federal  trenches.  But  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  August,  the  fourth 
parallel  was  established,  and  on  the 
26th  the  fifth  parallel,  for,  although 
Fort  Sumter  was  then  sOenced,  it 
was  still  considered  desirable  to 
gain  possession  of  Fort  Wagner, 
and  with  it  of  Cummings  Point,  as 
a  good  position  for  Federal  batte- 
ries. iVom  the  time  of  establishing 
the  fifth  parallel,  the  besiegers  felt 
secure  against  surprise,  for  they 
found  that  the  Confederates,  un- 
wisely disregarding  the  fact  that 
such  means  were  &tally  opposed 


to  any  sortie  from  the  fort,  had 
strewed  the  remaining  ground  be- 
fore the  work  with  toipedoes,  to  be 
exploded  by  the  tread  of  troops 
passing  over  them. 

From  this  point  the  sap  was 
pushed  forward  under  a  heavy  fire> 
so  galling  as  to  induce  the  Federals 
to  desire  to  silence  it  at  any  cost  of 
labour.  Accordingly,  for  forty-two 
consecutive  hours  from  daybreak 
on  the  5  th  September,  seventeen 
mortars  unceasingly  dropped  their 
shells  into  the  work,  and  thirteen 
heavy  rifled  guns  *  pounded  away* 
at  the  bombproof,  while  an  ironclad 
poured  in  11 -inch  shells  from  her 
eight-gun  broadside;  calcium  lights 
being  used  to  illuminate  the  fort 
during  the  night.  The  fort  was 
thus  silenced,  and  the  garrison 
sought  safety  in  the  bombproof, 
while  the  sap  was  vigorously  pushed 
on.  Soon  after  dark  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember the  sappers  crowned  the 
crest  of  the  counterscarp,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  assault  the  fort  on 
the  following  morning ;  but  at  mid- 
night it  was  found  tb^t  the  enemy 
was  evacuating  the  island,  which 
he  did  so  silently  that  all  but 
seventy  men  escaped. 

Meanwhile  a  fire  had  been 
directed  at  intervals  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  which  was  summoned  to 
surrender  on  the  7th  September. 
The  demand  was  refused,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  an  assault  upon  the 
fort  by  the  naval  forces  was  repulsed. 
As  the  Admiral  (Dahlgren)  still 
apprehended  danger  from  this  work 
in  the  event  of  his  endeavouring  to 
remove  the  harbour  obstacles,  bat- 
teries were  constructed  at  Cum- 
mings Point  and  Fort  Wagner, 
which  opened  fire  up6n  it  on  the 
26th  October.  In  a  few  days  it 
was  a  ruin,  and  with  this  second 
bombardment  ended  all  aggressive 
operations  for  the  season  against 
the  defences  of  Charleston.  A  slow 
irregular  fire  was  kept  up  on  Fort 
Sumter  for  some  weeks,  and  not 
snspezided  till  it  appesred  that  any 
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attempt  on  the  piurt  of  the  fleet  to 
enter  the  harbour  was  definitely 
abandoned. 

Throughout  these  operations  we 
have  only  fonnd  in  General  Gill- 
more  a  fantveand  skilfhl  commander, 
and  we  wish  it  were  not  our  task 
to  turn  to  an  episode  in  his  career 
in  which,  by  his  own  showing,  he 
ma  guilty  c^  unnecessary  barbarity. 
The  one  object  desired  throughout 
was  to  destroy  Fort  Sumter,  which 
lay  north  of  Morris  Island,  and  was, 
it  will  be  remembered,  3^  miles 
from  the  city  of  Charleston.  The 
dty  lay  5f  miles  to  the  west  of 
Moms  Islsmd.  Clearly,  then,  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  city 
could  not  immediately  affect  the 
strength  of  Fort  Sumter ;  nmch  less 
could  its  partial  injury.  But  we 
find  Greneral  Oillmore  constructing 
with  great  difficulty  on  the  marsh 
to  the  left  of  Morris  Island,  a  bat- 
tezy  for  one  single  rifled  gun,  at  a 
spot  7,000  yards  distant  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Charleston  city. 
When  this  single  S-inch  gvn^  7,000 
yards  from  ihe  c%,  was  ready  in 
position  on  the  21  st  August,  General 
Gilhnorey  from  his  position  on 
Morris  Island,  5^  miles  from 
Chaiieaton,  wrotte  thus  to  Oeneral 
Beauregard,  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  in  the  city : 

I  haye  the  honor  to  demand  of  jon  the 
iiiiiiiliite  eraetu^on  of  Mozris  Island  and 
BoKt  SmBter  by  the  Gonfederate  forces. 

The  prceent  condition  of  Fort  Smnter, 
and  the  n,pid  and  progressiTe  destruction 
which  it  is  undergoing  from  my  batteries, 
SMBi  to  render  its  complete  demolition 
within  a  few  hours  a  matter  of  certainty. 
All  my  heaTiest  gims  hare  not  yet  opened. 
Should  yoa  refnae  oomplianoe  trith  this 
drmand,  or  should  I  receire  no  reply 
thereto  within  four  hours  after  it  is  de- 
liTered  into  the  hands  of  your  subordinate 
at  Fort  Wagner  for  transmission,  I  shall 
open  fire  on  the  dty  of  Charieston  from 
hatUries  already  established  within  easy 
and  ef (active  range  of  the  heart  of  the  city. 

About  half-past  one  o'clock  in 
the  night  General  Oillmore  pro- 
ceeded to  open  fire  with  the  one 
gim  si  79O00  yards    least  range, 


which  he  describes  above  in  such 
singularly  inaccurate  language. 
Thirty-six  rounds  of  shell  in  all 
were  fired  from  this  piece  when  it 
burst. 

General  Gillmore  has  the  moral 
courage  to  publish  the  correspon- 
dence between  General  Beauregard 
and  himself  on  this  subject,  and  to 
i*  (PP-  3  >  2-3 16)  we  would  direct 
our  leaders'  attention.  We  cannot 
but  endorse  the  verdict  of  General 
Beauregard : 

Among  nations  not  barbarous,  the  usages 
of  war  prescribe  that  where  a  city  is  about 
to  be  attacked,  timely  notice  shall  be  given 
by  the  attacking  commander,  in  order  that 
non-combatants  shall  hare  an  opportunity 
of  withdrawing  beyond  its  limits.  Generally 
the  time  allowed  is  from  one  to  three  days  ; 
that  is,  time  for  the  withdrawal  in  good 
faith  of  at  least  the  women  and  chiloren. 
You,  sir,  gave  only  four  hours,  knowing 
that  your  notice,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, could  not  reach  me  in  less  than 
two  hours,  and  not  less  than  the  same  time 
would  be  required  for  the  answer  to  be 
conveyed  from  this  dty  to  Battery  Wagner. 
It  would  appear  that,  de- 
spairing of  reducing  these  works,  [Forts 
Wagner,  Gregg  and  Sumter]  you  now  resort 
to  the  novel  measure  of  turning  your  guns 
against  the  old  men,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  hospitals  of  a  sleeping  city — 
an  act  of  inexcusable  barbarity,  from  your 
own  confessed  point  of  sight,  inasmudi  as 
yon  allege  that  the  complete  demolition  of 
Fort  Sumter  within  a  few  hours  by  your 
guns  seems  a  matter  of  certainty. 

Under  any  circumstances  a  bom- 
bardment iakkes  more  effect  upon 
the  ciTil  than  the  military,  as  the 
latter  are  in  any  well  constructed 
place  under  bombproof  cover ;  and 
that  a  bombardment  is  of  little 
avail  against  a  governor  who  is  firm 
may  be  seen  from  the  memorable 
bombardment  of  Prague  by  Fre- 
derick of  Prussia  during  twenty-two 
days  in  1757,  that  of  Williamstadt 
by  the  French  in  1793,  and  that  of 
Gibraltar  in  1 780-8 1 .  It  is  impos- 
sible that  General  Gillmore  could 
have  supposed  that  any  single  gun 
could  effect  more  than  the  destruc- 
tion oi  a  few  buildings  with  their 
peaceable  inhabitants.     The  ques- 
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tions  raised  by  General  Beauregard 
as  to  the  notice  not  being  signed, 
its  return  and  redeKvery  after  the 
bombardment,  may  be  dismissed  as 
beside  the  question.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  in  the  dead  of  night, 
without  its  being  known  whether 
even  this  short  notice  had  been  pro- 
claimed, a  city  full  of  non-com- 
batants was  bombarded,  when,  to 
use  General  Grillmore's  own  words, 
(we  quote  from  p.  80) — 

no  military  results  of  great  valve  were 
ever  expected  from  this  firing ,  As  an  eX' 
pertinent  with  heavy  guns,  to  test  their 
endurance  under  the  sererest  trial  to  which 
they  could  possibly  be  subjected  in  actual 
seiyicei  the  results  were  not  only  highly  inte- 
resting and  novel,  but  very  instmctive. 

General  Gillmorc  is  indeed  a  bold 
man  thus  to  stamp  his  own  action 
with  the  very  title  which  General 
Beauregard  confers  upon  it,  *an  act 
of  inexcusable  barbarity.' 

We  turn  from  this  most  painful 
page  in  the  history  of  modern  war 
to  the  more  pleasing  task  of  inqui- 
ring what  lessons  are  to  be  learned 
from  the  experience  of  the  opera- 
tions which  we  have  discussed. 
And  first  as  to  the  rifled  guns,  their 
employment  and  its  result.  We 
have  already  stated  the  long  range 
from  which  Fort  Sumter  was 
breached,  and  from  the  reports  be- 
fore us  we  are  enabled  to  gather  the 
details.  In  the  seven  days'  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  5,009  projec- 
tiles were  fired  from  fourteen  rifled 
guns,  at  a  mean  range  of  3,86 1  yards 
(more  than  two  miles).  Of  these 
2,479,  ^^  nearly  half,  are  reported 
to  have  struck  the  fort,  but  only 
1,668,  weighing  289,9861b.,  to  have 
helped  to  form  the  breach.  The 
result  was  *  the  complete  demoli- 
tion of  the  fort,  so  far  as  its  ofien- 
sive  powers  were  concerned.'  The 
guns  employed  were  one  300- 
pounder,  four  200-pounders,  and 
nine  1 00-pounders.  In  the  two  days' 


bombardment  of  Fort  Wagner,  by 
the  same  guns,  less  one  1 00 -pounder, 
1,411  projectiles  were  fired,  six  of 
the  guns  having  a  range  of  rather 
over  a  mile,  the  remaining  seven  of 
less  than  half  a  mile.  .Of  these 
projectiles  1,247  are  reported  to 
have  struck  the  fort,  1,173  ^^  them, 
weighing  1 22,330  lb.,  having  struck 
the  bombproof.  The  result  was  that 
'the  bombproof  remained  practi- 
cally intact.' 

This  result  seems  at  the  first 
glance  extraordinary,"  but  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Fort  Sumter,  as  we 
see  by  the  engravings  in  the  work 
before  us,  was  an  exposed  brick 
fort  nearly  forty  feet  high,  its  gorge 
wall,  against  which  the  fire  was 
directed,  being  only  partially  co- 
vered (i.  e.  at  the  magazines)  by  a 
mass  of  solid  masonry,  ten  to  twelve 
feet  thick,  and  by  sand  bags  piled 
against  the  remainder  of  the  wall 
on  the  outside.  Thus  the  work 
aflPorded  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
spicuous target,  and  a  wall  easily 
to  be  destroyed,  to  the  rifle  pro- 
jectiles with  high  velocities,  every 
one  of  which  on  striking  displaced 
permanently  a  large  portion  of 
masonry.  Fort  Wagner,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  low  work  formed 
entirely  of  sand,  of  which  General 
Gillmore  says : 

The  heavy  projectiles  were  slowly  eating 
their  way  into  it,  although  their  effect  was 
astonishingly  slight.  Indeed,  the  penetra- 
tion of  rifled  projectiles,  fired  into  a  sand 
parapetr  standing  at  the  natural  slope,  or 
approximately  so,  is  but  trifling.  They  are 
almost  invariably  deflected  along  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  or  one  departing  but 
slightly  from  it,  scooping  out  in  their  pro- 
gress a  small  hollow,  the  contents  of  which 
are  scattered  but  a  short  distance. 

He  deduces  from  actual  calcula- 
tion the  fiict  that — 

it  required  i  lb.  of  the  metal,  thrown  from 
the  breaching  guns  with  the  service  chaige, 
to  remove  3^  lb.  of  sand. 


*  A  comparison  of  the  fire  on  Fort  Wagner,  as  above,  with  that  on  Fort  Pulaski,  io 
April  1862,  is  even  more  remarkable.  In  the  latter  case,  110,643  lb.  of  metal  produced 
a  breach,  which  caused  the  surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski. 
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The  two  controlling   conditions 

were — 

I.  That  the  slope  fired  at  was  flat,  the 
angle  of  inclination  being  even  smaller, 
&ft4T  a  few  shots  had  been  fired,  than  the 
slope  whieh  sand  naturally  assumes. 

i.  That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
tsand  thrown  up  by  each  shot  fell  back 
within  the  area  struck  by  the  successive 
shots,  or,  in  other  words,  within  the  area 
fired  at 

We  leave  these  facts  to  speak  for 
themselves  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  masonry  works,  with  exposed 
Bcarp  walls,  and  of  earth  or  rather 
(sand  works. 

Betomin^  from  the  forts  to  the 
gans  themselves,  we  find  some  tes- 
ttmonj  as  to  the  merits  or  depierits 
of  smooth-bored  and  rifled  guns 
scattered  through  the  work.  We 
have  the  expressed  surprise  of 
Major  Brooks,  the  executive  engi- 
neer, at  three  successive  shots  from 
the  Confederate  batteries  on  James 
Island  taking  effect — 

as  the  enemy  is  using  smooth-bored  guns, 
at  ranges  of  from  three  thousand  to  four 
thonsand  yards. 

But  the  same  officer  again  writes : 

Standing  between  the  fires  [of  the  Fe- 
deral battened  and  ironclad  ship],  and 
vithin  a  few  yards  of  the  point  of  striking, 
the  o|q;)ortumt7  to  obseire  the  effect^  in  the 
iiand,  of  these  huge  shells  from  the  smooth- 
bored  guns  of  the  navy  and  the  rifles  of  the 
army  was  perfect  The  ricochet  of  the 
former  was  uniform,  and  landed  nearly 
Teiy  one  in  the  fort.  That  of  the  latter 
«i8  irregular ;  most  of  them  exploded  when 
(hej  stnck,  throwing  up  a  great  quantity 
of  sand,  which  falls  back  in  its  place,  hence 
inflicting  no  injury  save  what  may  come 
from  the  heavy  jar. 

General  Gillmore  also  repeatedly 
notices  the  great  value  of  mortars, 
especiallj  the  smaller  natures,  in 
siege  operations,  either  for  attack 
or  defence.  These  £Ebcts  substantiate 
the  opinion  now  so  generally  held, 
that  diell  guns  and  mortars  should 
on  no  account  be  eliminated  from 
our  future  siege  armaments.  Under 
certain  conditions,  their  curved  and 
votical  fire  will  have  great  value. 

The  heavy  guns  employed  by  the 


Federals  were  Parrott  rifles,  except 
two  8o-pounder  Whitworths.  As 
several  guns  on  the  Whitworth 
system  have  now  been  ordered  for 
our  service,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
hear  the  report  made  upon  these 
two  guns  by  the  Brigadier- General 
of  artillery : 

These  guns  opened  fire  with  shell,  but  it 
was  found  necessary  to  abandon  their  use 
entirely,  in  oonsequence  of  their  repeated 
and  constant  premature  explosions,  which 
greatly  endangered  our  troops  in  the  ad- 
vanced trenches,  and  of  the  probable  injury 
it  would  do  the  guns.  Solid  shot  was  then 
used  exclusively.  There  appeared  to  be 
much  difiSculty  experienced  at  times  in 
loading  these  guns,  by  the  projectile  wedg- 
ing when  part  way  down.  It  could  then  be 
rammed  home  only  by  heavy  blows  of  a 
handspike,  or  by  attaching  a  powerful  pur- 
chase. They  were  very  unsatisfactoiy  in 
point  of.  accuracy,  shooting  very  wild, 
seldom  hitting  Fort  Sumter  at  a  distance 
of  3,980  yards.  In  comparison  with  the 
8-inch  Parrotts  in  the  same  battery,  they 
fell  far  short  in  accuracy;  and  subse- 
quently one  of  them  became  disabled  by 
the  gim  apparently  sliding  through  the 
reinforce  to  the  rear.  A  msplacement  of 
nearly  an  inch  took  place,  closing  the  vent 
completely.  The  other  being  considered 
unsafe  after  this,  further  use  of  it  was  dis- 
continued. 

The  reports  upon  the  Parrott 
guns  and  projectiles  are  very  fcdl. 
General  Gillmore  devotes  thirteen 
pages  to  the  discussion  of  their 
qualities,  and  adds  tables  of  their 
dimensions,  charges,  &c.  Brigadier- 
General  Turner  writes  a  special  re- 
port upon  them.  The  principle  on 
which  they  are  rifled  is  so  well 
known  as  to  need  no  description 
here.  We  learn,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect, that — 

it  soon  became  manifest  after  our  fire  upon 
Sumter  had  opened,  that  unremitted  atten- 
tion to  the  service  of  these  rifled  guns  in 
eveiy  particular  of  detail  would  be  impera- 
tive to  insure  that  accuracy  necessary  for 
success.  The  precision  of  fire  of  the  Par- 
rott rifles  was  remarkable,  probably  ex- 
celling any  artillery  ever  before  brought 
on  to  the  field  in  siege  operations ;  but  it 
was  quickly  found  that  in  the  field,  where 
preparations  are  not  always  very  complete, 
and  necessary  appliances  scanty,  many 
elements  entered  to  disturb  this  accuracy, 
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nore  pttrtieolarly  when  Uie  power  of  the 
gim  came  to  be  taxed,  as  in  the  range  ve 
wished  to  attain  in  our  fire  npon  Soxnter ; 
that  errors  at  this  distance  multiplied  in 
these  gnns  rery  rapidly,  and  therefore 
greater  attention  than  that  ordinarily  given 
to  a  smooUi-bored  gun  would  be  required 
to  eliminate  thera. 

The  rate  of  firing  was  at  first 
slow,  but  improved  with  practice. 
The  projectiles  were  carefbllj 
greased,  and  an  oiled  sponge  was 
frequently  nsed.  Their  accuracy  is 
highly  spoken  of,  but — 

the  slightest  cause,  it  was  found,  would 
deflect  a  rifled  projectile    when  striking 

Xn  earth  or  sand,  and  when  deflecting  it 
ost  invariably  failed  to  explode.  .  . 
There  seaned  to  be  causes  sli^tly  aiFecting 
the  range  of  a  gun  for  the  same  elevation 
during  diflferent  parts  of  the  day  which 
could  not  be  traced  either  to  the  powder  or 
the  projedile  or  the  msjmer  of  serving  the 
guns. 

Such  failings  might  occur  in  any 
system,  but  the  great  radical  defect 
of  these  guns  was  the  frequent  pre- 
mature bursting  of  the  shells. 

Fully  one  tenth  of  them  flailed  to  take 
the  grooves,  and  consequently  took  a  wild 
flight,  while  nearly  as  laige  a  proportion 
prematurely  exploded,  generally  before 
leaving  the  gun. 

When  compelled  to  fire  OTer  the 
heads  of  their  own  troops,  there 
were — 

repeated  and  unfortoaateaocidentB,  aawhen 
«  rifled  shot  would  prematurely  e^^ode  or 
capsize,  or  the  brass  ring  at  the  base  would 
strip  off,  it  would  almost  always  injure 
some  one  among  the  thickly  crowded  troops 
in  the  trenches,  and  obliged  na  to  suspend 
this  fire  almost  entirely. 

Both  General  Gillmore  and  Briga- 
dier-General Turner  attribute  this 
premature  bursting  to  defective 
casting  of  the  shell,  not  to  bad 
fuses.  Mr.  Parrott  ascribes  it  to 
the  friction  of  the  powder  agarost 
the  interior  of  the  shells,  which  at 
that  time  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  lacquered.  This  seems  to  be 
a  reasonable  conclusion. 

The  Parrott  gun  is  of  cast  iron, 
with  a  wrought-iron  reinforce,  or 
band,  shrank  on  over  the  breech. 


Knowing  their  construction,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that — 

Parrott*s  large  rifles  possess  grave  defects. 
The  most  serious  of  these  we  found  to  be 
their  very  unequal  and  uncertain  endurance. 

Greneral  Gilhnore,  however,  devotes 
some  space  to  answering  the  ques- 
tions: 

Why  are  Parrott*s  large  rifled  goBS  fiir 
less  enduring,  as  a  rule,  than  his  20  and  30- 
pounders,  particularly  the  latter?  "Why 
are  some  seriously  deficient  in  endurance, 
while  others  possess  nuich  more  than  an 
average  degree  of  this  requisite  quality  ? 

The  first  question  we  may  answer 
by  stating  the  fact,  so  easily  proved, 
that  the  strain  upon  the  metal  of  a 
gun  increases  in  &r  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  oalil»«  of  the  gun, 
while  the  cast  iron  surrounding  the 
bore  cannot,  by  any  system  of  com- 
pression, be  strengthened  in  pro- 
portion to  this  great  increase  of 
percussive  force.  The  comparative 
merits  of  the  20 -pounders  and 
30-pounders  are  not  stated,  so  w« 
are  unable  to  hazard  an  opinion  as 
to  the  alleged  superiority  of  the 
latter. 

The  second  question  may  be 
answered  by  an  appeal  to  the  well- 
known  uncertainty  in  toiacity  of 
cast  iron,  two  castings  of  which, 
though  made  from  the  same  iron 
and  under  apparently  the  same 
circumstances,  will  often  vary  to 
a  remarkable  degree  in  tenacity. 
The  Parrott  gnns  in  question, 
moreover,  wem  cast,  Hke  aJl  our 
service  guns,  solid;  the  result  of 
which  always  is  that,  the  exterior 
cooling  firat,  a  strain  of  com- 
pression is  exerted  on  the  exte- 
rior and  one  of  elongation  in  the 
interior  of  the  gun,  both  of  which 
are  injurious  as  regards  its  power  to 
resist  percussive  force  applied  from 
the  interior.  To  obviate  this  defect. 
Captain  Rodman,  of  the  United 
States'  army,  has  introduced  a 
method  of  casting  guns  on  a  hollow 
core,  cooling  the  interior  and  keep- 
ing warm  the  exterior,  which  has 
now  been  universally  adopted  in  the 
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United  States.  But  all  experixnentB 
in  this  conntiy  haye  tended  to  the 
oonclosion  that  cast  iron  cannot  be 
dependednpon  asamaterial  for  rifled 
ordnance,  even  when  strengthened 
by  shrinking  on  wrought-iron  rings 
over  the  breech.  Better  results 
hare,  no  doubt^  been  obtained  by 
lining  oast-iroii  gnns  with  steel  or 
wronght-iron  tubes,  but  the  autho- 
rities of  the  gon  factories  adyance 
figures  to  show  that  this  system  is 
ahnost  as  costly  as  building  up  en- 
tirely new  guns.  Definitely,  then, 
we  haye  abandoned  the  manu&cture 
of  cast-iron  guns,  and  therefore  we 
need  not  regret  to  find  that  fifteen 
of  the  Parrott  gpins  burst  before 
Charleston  after  firing  a  nitmber  of 
rounds  yarying  from  27  to  599 
a-piece. 

The  ayerage  number  of  rounds  Bostained 
hj  PuTott^s  100  and  ftoo-poandeni  on 
HoinB  Island,  exdading  those  in  which  the 
Uusting  eoiild  be  tia^d  to  the  premature 
cixplosion  or  breaking  of  a  shell,  was  three 
hosdred  and  ten« 

Drawings  and  a  table  shewing 
the  nature  of  the  fracture  of  each 
of  these  gnns  appear  in  the  work, 
and  are  well  wcnth  the  inspection 
of  the  artillerist.  The  Parrott  g^uns 
are,  howeyer,  in  spite  of  these 
defects,  weU  spoken  of.  The  300- 
poond^,  or  lo-inch  gun,  was  com- 
pletely d^bled  by  premature  explo- 
sions of  shells  near  the  muzzle. 
But,  says  Brigadier-General  Turner, 

I  see  no  reason,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  acrident,  whidi  can  be  gnarded  against 
in  fatm,  why  it  would  not  haye  endured 
far  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  rounds, 
in  which  esse  it  appears  to  me  the  perfection 
of  a  heavy  rifled  gun.  No  one  could  witness 
its  peifoimance  during  the  bmnbaidment 
of  Sumter,  and  notice  Uie  terrible  crushing 
effect  of  its  huge  projectiles  upon  the 
■uaoDiy  of  that  place,  the  ease  with  which 
it  vas  worked,  and  its  remarkable  aocnracy 
«t  a  distanre  of  two  miles  and  a  half, 
vithcut  being  filled  with  admiration  and 
vonder. 

In  estimating  the  endurance  of 


these  guns  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  charges  of  powder  with 
which  they  were  fired  were  one- 
ninth  to  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of 
the  projectiles ;  a  very  small  pro- 
portion, with  which  we  should  not 
in  this  country  be  satisfied,  espe- 
cially as  the  American  cannon 
powder  is  not  nearly  so  powerful 
as  our  own.  Our  breech-loading 
guns  are  constructed  to  stand  a 
charge  of  one-eighth,  our  muzzle- 
loadmg  rifled  guns  a  charge  of  at 
least  one-sirth  of  the  weight  of 
the  shot.  Brigadier-General  Tur- 
ner, howcTer,  attributes  many  of 
the  accidents  which  occurred  to  the 
Parrott  guns  to  the  presence  in  the 
bore  of  fine  sand,  of  which  ma- 
terial all  the  works  were  con- 
structed. 

A  few  small  Wiard  gnns  were 
employed,  but,  as  the  principle  of 
these  has  not,  we  believe,  been 
adopted  in  Amierica  to  any  extent, 
we  will  not  pause  to  discuss  them. 

Among  the  artillery  used  in  the 
attack  upon  Port  Wagner,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  Bequa  batteries. 
These  are  in  reality  but  an  imjHroTed 
copy  of  the  nbaudequins  in  use  in 
the  sixteenth,  fiA;eenth,  and  even 
fourteenth  centuries.'  These  ribau- 
dequins,  of  which  we  read  first  in 
the  year  1382,  as  employed  by  the 
men  of  Ghent  against  those  of 
Bruges,  and  which  are  afterwards 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Christine 
de  Pisan,  Pierre  de  Fenin,  Monstre- 
let,  and  other  medieTal  writers, 
were  wheeled  carriages,  protected 
in  front  by  spikes,  and  having 
on  them  seversd  cannon.  Andrea 
Gataro,  an  Italian  author  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  gives  an  account 
of  one  carriage  holding  144  bom- 
bards in  three  rows,  forty-eight  in 
each  row,  so  arranged  as  to  give 
their  fire  by  twelve  at  a  time ;  and, 
as  the  three  rows  could  be  fired  at 
once,  thirty-six  balls  could  be  dis- 


'  In  de&ult  of  other  information  ss  to  its  origin,  we  suppose  the  word  Requa  to  be  a 
comiption  of  Bibattdequin, 
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charged  simultaneouBly.  Turning 
to  Major  Brooks'  description  of  the 
Bieqna  batteries,  we  read  : 

The  rifle  battery  la  a  device  for  multi- 
plying and  accelerating  infantry  fire  from 
rifled  barrels,  and  appears  in  principle  to 
be  a  substitute  for  a  six-pounder  field  p^u 
whenerer  grape  and  canister  are  needed, 
and,  to  the  extent  of  its  range,  case  shot, 
OTcr  each  of  which  it  possesses  greater 
precision  and  much  less  liability  to  fail  in 
producing  desirable  results.     It  consists  of 
twenty-five  rifle  barrels,  each  twenty-four 
inches  long,  arranged  upon  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  held  in  position  upon  a  light 
field  carriage  by  an  iron  frame.     Upon  this 
frame,  in  the  rear  of  the  barrels,  is  fitted  a 
sliding  bar,  worked  by  two  levers,  (one  on 
each  side,)  by  which  the  cartridges  are 
forced  to  the  rear  of  the  chambers.    By  a 
lever  under  the  frame,  the  barrels  may  be 
diverged  so   as  to  scatter  the  balls  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  a  distance  of 
one  thousand.     .     .     .     Three  infantir 
men,  who   we^   not  thoroughly    drilled, 
served  each  piece.   They  were  fired  rapidly, 
and  apparently  with  good  effect.     Being 
breech-loading,  and  easily  handled,  scarcely 
any  exposure  above  the  parapet  was  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  gunners.    .     .     . 
I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  adapted  to 
the  defence  of  earthworks,  particularly  in  a 
flat  country  like  this,  where  the  horizontal 
line  of  dispersion  afforded  by  the  flre  of 
this  piece,  is  more  effective  than  the  cone 
of  dispersion  of  the  howitzer.    It  should  be 
noted  that  the  angle  of  dispersion  can  bo 
varied  to  suit  the   case  in  this  battery, 
which  is  not  true  of  the  howitzer.     These 
properties,  together  with  ita  small  recoil, 
and  its  loading  at  the  breech,  and  lightness, 
are  the  qualities  most  desirable  in  a  gun 
for  boat  service. 

The  fire  of  the  small-arms  of  the 
Confederates  seems  to  have  excelled 
that  of  their  artillery.  Major  Brooks 
says  in  his  journal : 

Only  a  small  detachment  of  engineers 
worked  during  the  day,  the  heavy  work 
being  all  done  at  night.  This  arrangement 
is  made  necessary  by  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters, who  during  this  period  give  us 
more  trouble  by  day  than  his  heavy  guns. 
The  least  exposure  above  the  crest  of  the 
parapet  will  draw  the  fire  of  his  telescopic 
*  Wliitworths,'  which  cannot  be  dodged. 
Several  of  our  men  were  wounded  by  these 
rifles  at  a  diKlance  of  thirteen  hundred 
yards  from  Wagner,  where  prisoners  in- 
formed us  the  riflemen  were  stationed. 

The  torpedoes  placed  by  the  Con- 


federates were,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  cause  of  as  much  injury  to 
their  own  defence  as  to  their  adver- 
saries. More  than  sixty  were  placed 
in  front  of  Fort  Wagner. 

Three  forms  were  found.  The  first,  of 
which  there  were  only  about  twenty, 
consisted  of  a  loaded  a4-pounder  shell. 
....  The  second  form  was  made  of 
ten  gallon  kegs,  the  ends  of  which  wer« 
extended  by  conical  additions.  .  .  .  The 
wooden  torpedoes  were  easily  rendered 
harmless  by  pouring  water  into  the  powder 
through  a  small  auger-hole  bored  for  that 
purpose.  Over  thirty  were  removed  in 
this  way.  The  third  form,  of  which  but 
three  were  found,  consisted  of  one  large 
15-inch  navy  shell,  buried  like  the  small 
shell  first  above  mentioned,  but  having 
the  metallic  explosive  apparatus  like  the 
wooden  ones  above  described.  At  least  six 
torpedoes  exploded  accidentally,  producing 
about  twelve  casualties. 

One  of  these  casualties  is  thus 
detailed  by  Major  Brooks,  and  the 
account  would,  in  almost  any  other 
place  than  an  oflicial  report,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exaggerated  news- 
paper paragraph : 

One  exploded,  throwing  a  corporal  of  the 
Third  United  States  Coloured  troops,  of 
the  fatigue  detail,  twenty-five  yards,  and 
depositing  him  entirely  naked,  with    his 
arm  resting  on    the    plunger  of  another 
torpedo,  which  facts  gave  rise,  on  his  being       , 
discovered  next   morning,  to  the   absurd 
story  that  the  enemy  had  tied  him  to  the       ' 
torpedo  as  a  decoy.    I  was  standing  twenty       ' 
yards  from  him  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,       I 
and  Captain  Walker  much  nearer.  { 

In  the  construction  of  their  bat-      I 
teries,  the  Federals,  after  some  ex-      I 
perience,  employed  iron  boiler-plate 
to  line  the  embrasures,  in  place  of 
gabions,  fascines,  sandbags,  or  other 
revetting  material. 

The  satisfactory  results  obtained  from 
the  use  of  these  casings  indicates  that  sheet 
and  boiler  iron  should  form  part  of  the 
siege  material,  furnished  for  military  ope- 
rations in  a  sandy  country.  If  thick 
enough,  it  answers  well  for  mantlets.  All 
plates  of  this  kind  are  easily  converted  into  1 
Sibley  stoves  for  the  use  of  an  army  in 
winter  quarters.  ' 

A  novel  and  ingenious  obstacle  to 
the  approach  of  any  party  who 
might  attempt  a  sortie — 
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ina  made  hy  placing  stout  stakes,  three 
and  a  half  feet  long,  two  feet  in  the  ground, 
and  seven  feet  apart,  in  quincunx  order, 
snd  in  three  lines.  Around  the  top  of 
these  stakes,  at  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inehes  from  the  ground,  in  notches  pre- 
parpd  to  receive  it.  No.  ii  wire  was  se- 
curely and  tightly  wound  and  extended 
from  one  to  the  other.  .  .  .  This  oh- 
staole  was  rapidly  built,  and  but  little 
injured  by  the  enemy's  fire.  From  the  fSact 
that  our  own  men,  who  knew  of  its  exis- 
tence, were  often  thrown  down  by  it,  I  judge 
it  would  have  proved  efficient  had  the 
enemy  made  an  assault  on  our  works.  It 
is  particularly  well  adapted  to  localities 
like  this,  where  there  is  no  timber  at  hand 
for  other  obstacle. 

The  remaining  feature  of  interest 
in  the  operations  is  the  employment 
of  coloured  troops,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  opinion  as  to  their  value  by 
the  officers  under  whom  they  servea. 
After  the  capture  of  Fort  Wagner, 
a  circular  was  issued  to  these  offi- 
cers, inquiring  about  these  troops 
as  to  their  (i)  course,  (2). skill, 
(3)  industry  and  perseverance,  (4) 
enthusiasm,  (5)  relative  merits 
when  recruited  from  free  and  slave 
states. 

I.  To  the  first  qtiestion,  all  answer  that 
the  black  is  more  timorous  than  the  white, 
but  is  in  a  corresponding  degree  more  do- 
eile  and  obedient,  hence  more  completely 
vnder  the  control  of  his  commander,  and 
much  more  influenced  by  his  example. 

1.  All  agree  that  the  black  is  less  skilful 
than  the  iHhite  soldier,  but  still  enough  so 
for  most  kinds  of  siege^  work. 

3.  The  statements  unanimously  agree 
that  the  black  will  do  a  greater  amount  of 
v<vk  than  the  white  soldier,  because  he 
labours  more  constantly. 

4*  The  whitei  are  decidedly  superior  in 
rathosiasm.  The  blacks  cannot  be  easily 
hurried  in  their  woTJUt  no  matter  what  the 
tmeigency. 

S;  AH  agree  that  the  coloured  troops  re- 
quited from  firee  states  are  superior  to 
thoie  recruited  from  slave  states. 


A  rather  amusing  instance  of  the 
timidity  of  the  coloured  troops  is 
given: 

At  these  cautionary  words  [given  when 
a  shell  was  coming]  I  have  often  observed 
soldiers,  particularly  negroes,  fall  flat  on 
their  faces,  under  the  delusion  that  they 
were  obtaining  cover  from  mortar  shells 
exploding  over  them,  when,  in  truth,  their 
chances  of  being  hit  were  much  increased 
by  this  posture.  On  one  occasion  a  soldier 
wafl  observed  to  place  an  empty  powder 
barrel  over  his  head  to  shield  him  from 
heavy  shells. 

The  want  of  good  officers,  of 
course  necessitated  by  the  hasty 
formation  of  the  Federal  army, 
especially  among  the  infantry,  was 
much  felt. 

Begimental  and  brigade  commanders  too 
often  seem  to  consider  that  second-rate 
officers,  and  but  few  of  them,  will  answer 
for  fiitigue  duty.  Soldiers  usually  work 
with  reluctance.  '  I  did  not  come  to  war 
to  work,  but  to  fight,'  is  often  heard  from 
the  infantry  private.  If  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  commanding  de- 
tails sympathise  with  this  idea,  and  take 
no  interest  in  the  duty  to  be  performed,  the 
position  of  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  is 
very  unpleasant.  *  Too  much  pains  cannot 
be  taken,*  says  a  celebrated  engineer,  *  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  feeling  so  radi- 
cally opposed  to  the  success  of  siege  opera- 
tions.' 

General  GKllmore  concludes  his 
work  with  a  copy  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  himself  and  Adzniral 
Dahlgren,  commanding  the  fleet  be- 
fore Charleston;  and  his  evident 
object  in  publishing  this  is  to  show 
that  his  operations  were  sufficient 
to  have  insured  success  to  the  navy 
in  entering  the  harbour,  had  not  the 
Admiral  been  too  timid  or  too  dila- 
tory to  attempt  the  removal  of  the 
obstacles.  But  into  this  question 
we  do  not  propose  to  follow  him. 
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A  RASH  STEP. 

The  effect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear. 

Shaxbspbabe. 


rpHERE  is  notiiing  so  dangerous 
X  as  an  eccentric  young  woman. 
This  character  may  be  adopted  by 
ladies  of  a  certain  age,  and  is  often 
fonnd  to  answer  its  purpose,  by  ob- 
taining  a  felse  reputation  for  talent. 
With  a  girl  it  is  fatal.  Indiepen- 
dence  is  not  for  women,  by  the  Lgiws 
of  nafcore,  at  any  period  of  life ;  but 
for  an  nnmarried  girl  to  affect 
mdifference  or  opppsition  to  the 
convenances  of  society  is  worse  than 
a  &nlt. 

'Alice  Colville  was  very  clever, 
very  good,  very*  affectionate.  She 
hated  injustice,  was  courageous,  and 
single-minded ;  but  she  was  eccen- 
tric. She  loved  to  be  called,  and 
to  think  herself,  independent  of  the 
forms  of  society :  and  if  she  did  what 
she  thought  right,  cared  very  little 
what  others  thought  of  her.  She 
had  clei^  resolute  notions  of  right 
and  wrong ;  she  would  not  have  done 
wrong  with  her  eyes  open  ;  but  she 
preferred  utter  blindness  to  conven- 
tional guidance.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, with  the  best  intentions,  she 
brought  her  friend  to  grief. 

She  took  what  she  was  pleased 
to  consider  a  good  broad  view  of 
most  things.  She  chose  to  imagine 
that  Violet  Carloss  had  been  ill- 
used  in  the  matter  of  her  engage- 
ment. She  believed  that  she  ought 
to  be  married  to  Frank  Beauclerc, 
and  she  determined  not  only  to  aid 
her  in  disobeying  Aunt  Rosenfels, 
but  to  persuade  her  that  she  might 
do  so  with  impunity. 


'What!  wait  for  her  explana- 
tions ?  Nonsense.  It's  my  belief 
that  you're  not  safe  with  her.  She 
only  wants  your  money.* 

'  She's  very  welcome  to  it,*  said 
the  innocence  of  nineteen  in  love. 

'Welcome  to  it!  Violet,  don't 
provoke  me.  Keep  your  money, 
and  the  sooner  you  get  it  the  better. 
If  Frank  Beauclerc  wants  to  marry 
you,  don't  lei  him  have  to  ask  a 
second  time.' 

The  counsel  was  acceptable,  but 
it  frightened  Violet's  notions  of 
propriety.  She  was  accustomed  to 
have  her  own  way,  but  she  got  it 
in  so  different  a  manner.  Hers 
was  a  persuasive  violence,  a  petu- 
lant obstinacy,  a  resistless  shower, 
which  was  sure  to  be  followed  by 
sunshine.  If  she  could  not  blow 
the  cloak  from  off  your  back,  she 
warlned  you  into  laying  it  aside. 
At  first  she  was  alarmed;  but  at 
last  she  became  familiarised  with 
the  idea  of  a  clandestine  marriage. 
Once  over,  she  should  be  so  happy 
with  Frank,  and  she  knew  he  would 
make  it  all  right  'for  her.  Frank 
could  do  no  wrong.  This  idea 
grew  a  Httle.  When  th«  Colonel 
treated  her  to  the  cold  shoulder,  she 
became  a  little  obstinate  about  it. 
And  Alice  Colville  was  such  a'clever 
girl ;  everybody  said  so,  and  every- 
body must  be  right. 

Besides  all  this,  there  was  a 
stronger  obstacle  to  contend  with — 
Frank's  will ;  which  was  partly  the 
offspring  of  his  character,  partly  of 
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his  love.  How  tenderly  He  waAehed 
her  fix>m  a  diatance,  while  ha  peiv 
formed  all  kind  offices  for  his  fii4her 
or  his  guests.  His  thonghts  were 
never  absent  from  the  cottage  at 
Ljmmeisfield,  and  the  sense  of  the 
unjust  persecution  that  Violet  waa 
nndergoin^  was  ever  before  faim. 

Colonel  Beauelerc  believed  that 
he  was  fulfilling  the  highest  pflcental 
duty  in  throwing  Frank  in  the  way 
of  Lady  Evelyn  Ashdale.  In  h» 
way  nobody  could  more  desire  the 
happineM  of  his  son ;  but  he  had  no 
idfift  of  the  strong  feelings  which 
urged  him  to  an  opposite  course. 
The  lady  herself  was  gentle,  unem- 
barrassed, and  predisposed  to  like, 
without  loving,  her  good-looking 
cousin;  and  he,  with  too  much 
good  sense  to  resent  what  was  a 
misapprehension  of  his  fiither,  was 
always  attentive,  and  even  demon- 
strativoy  as  far  as  those  petits  soins 
extend,  which  such  a  person  has 
a  right  to  expect,  and  sometiniiea 
exacts.  He  liked  her  so  much,  in- 
deed, that  he  was  not  far  from 
TnaJfing  of  her  a  confidante.  The 
position  would  have  presented  a 
danger  to  some  persons,  but  not  to 
Frank  or  to  Lady  Evelyn. 

Still  the  position  was  one  of  great 
resteaint  and  disquietude ;  and  only 
in  his  knorwledge  of  his  fathen's  real 
auction  for  him  did  he  lose  sight 
of  his  mistaken  views.  He  felt  fully 
convinced  that  nothing  remained 
for  him  and  f<»*  Violet  but  mar- 
riage ;  which  would  at  least  remove 
any  further  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Madame,  or  any  misconception 
(>f  his  resolve  on  the  part  of  his 
father.  With  this  sense  he  had  urged 
npon  her  the  necessity,  for  he  was 
too  honest  to  call  it  the  propriety,  of 
such  a  step ;  and  he  triumphed  over 
her  aemples  almost  as  much  by  con- 
^-iction  as  by  persuasion ;  though  the 
time  it  took  rather  implied  the 
ktter  as  the  principle  of  action. 

At  last  the  time  did  come,  and 
Violet  left  her  home.  There  was 
great   temptation   to  set    Madame 


Rosenfels'  caprice  at  d^ance. 
Her  brother,  too,  Beginald,  gave 
way  to  Frank's  arguments,  and 
having  found  Madame  exacting  and 
incomprehensible  in  her  objections, 
agreed  to  countenance  the  opposi- 
tion and  argue  the  matter  afber  it 
was  done.  When  the  Griffin  went 
off  with  Violet  by  the  9^50  train  to 
London  she  had  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  oi^anisation  of  the 
plan. 

At  seven  o'elock  on  a  rather  cold, 
drizzling  unpropitious  morning,  the 
day  after  the  little  dinner  at  Lym- 
mersfield,  two  young  ladies  dressed 
themselves  plainly,  but  handsomely, 
in  a  comfortable  room  near  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  at  the  Oxford 
Street  end.  One  of  them  cried, 
and  then  laughed  a  little  ;  and  then 
took  the  tea  which  her  companion 
was  making,  as  she  went  in  and 
out  of  the  sitting-room  for  that 
purpose.  They  were  evidently 
pressed  for  time.  The  house  in 
which  they  were  was  well  Aimished 
and  comfortable.  It  was  kept  by  a 
widow,  and  had  served  the  purpose 
of  lodgings  for  Frank  Beanclerc  on 
occasional  visits  to  town.  He  was 
obliged  to  trust  somebody,  and  he 
thought  Mrs.  Peppercorn  as  trust- 
worthy as,  and  more  respectable 
than,  most  people.  She  proved 
worthy  of  his  confidence. 

As  the  clock  struck  eight  an 
unpretending  brougham,  manifestly 
engaged  for  that  especial  occasion, 
drew  up  within  three  doors  of 
Mrs.  Peppercorn's  lodgings.  There 
stepped  out  of  it  an  old  acquain- 
tance of  ours.  Captain  Reginald 
Carloss,  looking  as  handsome  and 
insouciant  as  usual. 

Giving  some  directions  to  the 
coachman,  who  was  evidently  not 
an  officer's  servant  but  engaged  for 
the  same  special  service  as  the 
brougham,  he  walked  deUberately 
to  the  door  of  the  widow's  house 
and  rang  the  bell.  The  ladies  were 
ready,  and  met  him  outside  of  the 
drawing-room  door. 

1  2 
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*  Stop  at  the   comer  of 


Street  and  wait  for  me,*  said  ho  to 
the  coachman. 

The  brougham  started,  and  the 
Captain  jumped  into  a  hansom  that 
was  pjtssing.  There  was  very  little 
else  in  the  street  at  the  time. 

On  his  road  he  was  joined  by  his 
g4end — the  expectant  lover.  Frank 
Beauclerc  looked  grave,  graver 
than  usual.  He  had  had  to  fight 
with  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  his 
father's  permission,  and  had  had 
some  difficulty  in  conquering  it. 

Ab  they  drove  through  the  grey- 
looking  morning  he  wondered  how 
his  father  would  look  when  he  took 
home  his  new  daughter  to  him,  as  he 
fully  intended  to  do,  that  very  night. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  young  men 
stopped  their  cab  and  dismissed  it. 
They  found  the  brougham  at  the 
comer  of  the  street  in  which  they 
had  desired  it  to  stop,  and  all  four 
resumed  their  journey  on  foot. 
Violet  trembled;  fortunately  St. 
David's  was  close  at  hand,  and  she 
had  her  brother's  arm. 

'Alice,  you  don't  repent  the  aid 
you  have  given  us  in  this  step?' 
said  Beauclerc. 

*  God  knows  not,  if  it  bring 
happiness  to  Violet,  and — and — to 
you.' 

'  And  your  own  mother,  Alice  ?' 
'  My  mother  loves  her  as  much 
as  she  loves  me,  and  will  give  her 
a.  heartier  welcome  as  your  wife 
than  she  has  ever  done  before. 
But  here  we  are.*  They  assured 
one  another,  but  none  felt  assured 
himself. 

*  Yes,  we  must  follow  Reginald, 
straight  along  Tumbull  Street,  and 
to  the  vestry  door  at  the  back. 
That  handsome  portico,  and  flight 
of  broad  steps,  is  reserved  for  the 
state  occasions.  If  I'd  married 
lAfcdy  Evelyn,  you  know,  we  might 
have  had  all  that.' 

*  Thank  God  you  did  not,  nor 
Lftdy  anybody  else,  if  you  didn't 
love  them  better  than  Violet.  If 
you  do,  God  help  you  both.' 


'  Amen ! '  said  Prank,  solemnly, 
*  I  think  you  know  better.* 

One  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Iteginald  Carloss  and  his  sister 
ascended  the  little  vestry  steps  of 
St.  David's,  that  sanctuary  had 
been  invaded  by  a  lady  in  black, 
accompanied  by  a  black  lady. 
They  were  no  oUiers  than  Madame 
Bosenfels  and  Baba.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  this,  for 
although  there  were  other  churches 
to  which  the  lady  and  gentleman 
in  question  might  have  gone,  there 
were  reasons  for  selecting  this,  even 
beyond  the  seci'esy  which  its  almost 
universal  adoption  procures. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  previous 
night  Hany  ColviUe  handed 
Madame  Bosenfels  out  of  a  first- 
class  carriage  at  the  —  platform. 
The  first  object  was  an  inquiry 
from  the  police.  Fortunately  the 
inspector  was  close  at  hand,  and 
knowing  ColviUe  from  his  frequent 
use  of  the  Hue  he  civilly  touched  his 
hat.  He  drew  him  on  one  side. 
*Mr.  Sharp,  have  you  seen  two 
young  ladies  from  my  house  or 
village  on  your  platform  this  even- 
ing?' Mr.  Sharp  pricked  up  his 
ears  and  touched  his  hat  again, 
but  answered  *  No,  I  have  not,' 
wthout  any  appearance  of  emotion. 
This  excessive  coolness  is  always 
provoking  to  the  agitated  party 
who  pute  the  question,  and  so 
ColviUe.  found  it. 

*  Nobody  from  Lymmersfield  ?* 
repeating  his  question  in  a  different 
form. 

*I  didn't  say  that,  sir.'  This 
was  another  provoking  defence,  so 
he  attacked  more  vigorously. 

*  Then  what  in  the  name  of  for- 
tune  '     Here  ColviUe  stopped, 

for  he  remembered  that  conciliation 
with  Inspector  Sharp  was  the  most 
efficient  weapon.  He  was  wrong, 
however ;  for  the  inspector  was  a 
model  inspector,  and  above  the  infir- 
mities of  a  bereaved  parent. 

'  I  said  I  had  not  seen  two  young 
ladies  from  your  house.'     Then  Mr. 
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Sharp  recollected  that  mercy  be- 
came a  great  man,  and.  added ^  be- 
nignantij,  *  I  saw  a  gent  this  morn- 
ing as  nsed  to  be  at  your  bonse,  and 
is  often  at  Lymmersfield  now.  I 
mean  Mr.  Beanclerc.  The  Captain, 
sir,  you'll  excuse  me,  we  nsed  to 
call  him.' 

'Yon  did;  and  where?  on  the 
line  ?'  Colville  was  not  seriously 
alarmed  at  his  daughter's  absence, 
as  he  had  ascertained  enough  from 
her  note  to  know  that  it  was  for 
Violet  that  she  had  left  her  home. 
Frank  Beanclerc  was  a  clue  to  the 
mystery. 

'  I've  seen  him  on  the  line  several 
times,  sir,'  said  Inspector  Sharp, 
putting  his  hand  into  the  breast  of 
his  coat,  '  bnt,  begging  your  pardon, 
sir,  it  was  not  on  the  line  that  I 
saw  him  this  morning.  It  was  close 
by  St.  David's,  Bellingham  Sqnare. 
Indeed,  he  was  coming  from  the 
house  of  the  parish  clerk,  where  I 
had  been  about  the  keys  of  the.  en- 
gine house,  and ' 

'Thank  yon,'  said  Colville,  who 
was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind 
^tiiat  to  do ;  and  he  joined  Madame 
Hosenfels. 

It  was  dark  enough  in  the  cab  a4S 
they  shuffled  along,  or  Madame's  &ce 
might  not  have  looked  the  pleasanter 
for  this  brief  announcement. 

Baba  found  a  comfortable  room 
£)r  Madame  Bosenfels  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  her  own 
house,  which  was  fortunately  still 
open.  By  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing she  was  in  communication  with 
an  intelligent  policeman,  and,  armed 
with  all  the  information  which  Col- 
ville had  acquired- the  night  before, 
knew  quite  enough  to  fix  the  site 
and  time  of  the  intended  marriage, 
even  before  she  heard  from  him  the 
result  of  his  interview  with  Frank. 

Early  as  it  was  that  he  sought 
him,  iSank  Beanclerc  was  up  and 
dressed.  The  young  man  almost 
smiled  when  he  saw  his  old  tutor, 
for  he  knew  too  well  the  errand  on 
which  he  was  come. 


.  Colville  remonstrated.  *  The  in- 
justice done  to  the  girl  by  such  a 
mysterious  disappearance.'  *  No 
such  thing;  nobody  can  know  it 
till  she  is  at  home,  installed  at 
Beauvale,  as  the  mistress  of  the 
house.'  .  '  Your  father's  disappoint- 
ment ?'  *  I  would  give  much  to 
save  him  one;  but  once  there,  he 
will  feel  none.  He  has  been  tam- 
pered with — some  infernal  machi- 
nery, I  beg  your  pardon,  has  been 
set  on  foot  to  make  him  wretched. 
At  all  events,  the  first  consideration 
is  Violet;  in  two  hours'  time,  I 
trust,  her  anxieties  and  doubts  will 
be  at  rest.  I  know  you  and  your 
wife,  who  have  always  been  my  best 
friends,  would  not  have  counselled 
this;  but  my  mind  was  made  up, 
and  discussion  was  useless.'  Here 
Frank  tied  his  neckcloth,  and  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  whiskers 
and  moustaches,  *with  as  much  cool- 
ness as  if  he  were  dressing  for  Rot- 
ten Row. 

So  Colville  went  back  to  Baba's, 
and  having  found  Madame,  told 
her  what  her  unaided  powers  had 
already  discovered  as  to  the  '  when 
and  the  where.'  *  It's  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  stop  it,  Madame ;  I  wish 
you  had  made  the  best  of  it,  when 
you  had  the  opportunity.  Now  it's 
too  late.'  ^  It  must  be  stopped,  and 
it  shall  be  stopped,'  said  Madame, 
in  reply,  as  she  rose  from  her  seat ; 
and  Colville  took  his  leave  to  go 
down  by  the  early  train.  If  they 
had  really  run  away,  instead  of 
having  walked  away,  it  is  possible 
that  no  one  might  have  been  the 
wiser,  until  the  knot  was  indisso- 
lubly  tied. 

The  officiating  clergyman  was 
young,  and  his  present  task  was,  in 
the  abstract,  distasteftil  to  him. 
He  had  his  bands  on,  but  his  sur- 
plice hung  on  a  chair  by  the  almost 
empty  grate. 

^  The  parties  to  be  married,  Mr. 
Simcox,'  said  he  to  the  clerk,  at 
th&  same  time  motioning  with 
one    hand    to    the    surplice,     and 
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wiiik  die  other  to  tbe  ciiftiZB.  Mr. 
Simoox  waAked  towardfi  iike  eocatie, 
and  did  dutt  part  of  his  daly,  and 
tihe  young  zaan  folded  Mb  hands, 
and  looked  very  like  a  portrait  by 
Holbein.  Mr.  Simoox  then  tamed 
4x>  the  register,  which,  according  to 
custom,  he  was  about  to 'fill  up  from 
the  license,  which  had  been  luonded 
to  him.  '  Perhaps  that  had  better 
be  deferred,  Mr.  Simcox,  until 
after  the  ceremony.*  Mr.  Simoox 
stared,  and  said,  '  Certainly,  sir,  if 
you  wish  it.'  The  curate  was  evi- 
dently not  comfortable ;  and  to  say 
the  truth,  he  was  rather  taken  aback 
by  meeting  with  persons  who,  by 
jippearanoe  and  manner,  ought  to 
have  come  in  at  the  front  door. 

The  derk  and  the  peW-opener 
then  preceded  the  quartette  most 
prominently  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance ;  .and  the  officiating  clergy- 
man Mlowed  in  the  most  orthodox 
manner,  giving  a  hurried  glance  at 
the  sheep-pens  with  which  the  in- 
terior of  St.  David's  is  decorated. 
There  was,  however,  nobody  appa- 
rent to  interrupt  the  stillness  azkd 
monotony  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful services  of  our  church ;  so  he 
proceeded  to  the  inside  of  ihe  altar 
raiiis,  and  took  his  place  as  usual. 

The  preliminaries  were  gone 
iJuough.  The  bride  and  bride- 
.groom  were  placed  as  they  shouM 
stand  for  the  important  ceremony. 
Already  had  the  priest  addressed  the 
bsethren,  whio  were  represented  by 
li^e  empty  bendies  which  belonged 
to  them  one  day  in  the  week,  as  to 
the  purport  of  their  gathering,  the 
mystical  nature  of  their  union,  and 
the  discreet,  reverend  and  sober 
object  of  this  enterprise.  Then  he 
essayed  to  finish  his  exhortation, 
and  said,  '  Thirdly,  it  was  ordained 
for  the  mutual  society,  help,  and 
cooocifort,  that  the  one  ought  to  have 
of  the  other,  both  in  prosperity  and 
in  adversity  into  which  holy  estate 
these  two  persons  present  come  now 
to  be  joined.  Therefore,'  and  the 
tone  smote  solemnly  on  the  ear  of 


Slsank  Beaudero,  who  !bad  not  for* 
gotten  his  interview  wjth  Golville, 
'  if  any  man  can  sh<»w  any  just  cause 
why  they  may  not  lawfrilly  be 
joined  together,  let  him  now  speak, 
or  else  hereafber  for  ever  hold  his 
peace.' 

'  Just  cause,'  thought  Frank,  *  ri- 
dieulous ! '  Thought  ixavds  fast, 
and  he  had  in  that  second  of  time 
got  beyond  this,  far  beyond  it :  he 
was  traversing  space,  and  peopling 
the  space  with  happy  faces,  the 
Golvilles,  the  Ashdales,  his  neigh- 
bours, and  foremost  in  the  pictore, 
his  own  father,  when  he  heard,  or 
thought  he  heard,  a  rustie,  and  the 
opening  of  a  pew  door  behind  him. 
He  turned,  the  priest  stopped,  and 
Madame  Bosenfels  advanced  into 
the  aisle. 

'I  forbid  the  banns.'  Saying 
which  she  stood  where  Bhc  was. 
and  watched  the  effect  of  her  unex- 
pected interference. 

'  Mr.  Simcox,  be  good  enough  to 
inform  the  lady  that  these  are  not 
banns,  but  if  she  wishes  to  forbid 
the  ceremony  she  nmst  confer  wii^ 
me  in  the  vestry,'  The  clergyman 
passed  out,  *  Do  me  the  fioivour  to 
excuse  this  unusual  interruption.' 
And  Madame  walked  proadly  and 
defiantly  <up  the  aisle,  aiid  followed 
him  into  the  vestry. 

'Would  the  parties  do  me  the 
&rVour  to  step  ^^m  way  P'  said  Mr. 
Simcox,  returning  and  repeating 
deliberately  the  words  of  his  supe- 
rior. At  that  moment  the  attention 
of  the  parties  was  occupied  by 
Violet  Carloss,  who,  unable  to  com- 
prehend fully  the  situation  in  which 
she  was  placed,  burst  into  tears,  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
^ank  down  upon  the  altar  rails, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  wouM  break. 
She  dreaded  an  indistinct  danger, 
it  was  difficult  to  say  what,  and 
still  clung  tenaciously  to  the  hand 
of  her  lover. 

Gently  freeing  himself  from  her 
grasp  and  leaving  her  in  the  hands 
of  Alice  Colville  imd  thepew-opsner. 
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faak  made  hk  iray  sternly  to- 
waids  tlie  Testiy,  followed  by  Begi- 
nald  Carloss. 

There  he  foimd  ihe  curate  and 
Madame.  She  wore  a  dogged, 
deiermined  air,  not  unmarked  by 
flome  flort  of  triumph.  Mr.  Simcox 
retired  into  a  small  ante-room, 
where  he  listened  attentively. 

'  This  lady  has  forbidden  me  to 
{H»eeed  with  the  oeremony.  She 
proposed  to  do  so,  I  understand,  to 
my  derk  this  luormng.* 

*  May  I  ask  on  what  grounds  ?' 
Frank  was  polite  considering  the 
annoyance  and  unnecessaay  delay, 
as  he  imagined  it. 

*  l%e  young  lady  is  not  of  age,  as 
I  hear,  and  &is  lady  claims  to  be 
ber  guardian/ 

*  I,  sir,  am  her  brother — ^her  only 
bro&er — and  therefore  her  natural 
protector.  I  accompanied  Mr.  Beau- 
clere  to  Doctor's  Commons — ' 

Madame  arose,  and  with  quiver- 
ing lip  inquired  of  Oaptain  Carloss 
by  what  rigHt  he  had  usurped  her 
authoritjr.  *  I,  sir,  am  this  lady's 
guardian,  and  I  re^se  my  sanction 
toihe  marriage.' 

'  And  I,  sir,  insist  upon  its  com- 
pletion. I  am  the  brother  of  this 
lady,  and  Mr.  Beauclerc  is  my 
friend.' 

The  curate  looked  hopelessly  at 
the  brother,  then  at  the  guardian. 
He  was  relieved  &om  his  dilemma 
by  Madame  Rosenfels,  who  re- 
qaesied  permission  to  speak  to  Mr. 
fieaaclerc  in  private,  as  she  be- 
lieved she  could  show  him  'just 
cauae*  for  the  postponement  of  the 
marriage.  Mr.  Simcox  was  re- 
called, and  the  vacant  room  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lady 
sod  gentleman. 

No  great  time  elapsed  before  the 
door  of  the  smaller  chamber,  and 
wbich  was  only  used  for  hanging 
op  surplices,  hoods,  and  other 
things  connected  with  the  service 
of  ^  temple,  opened,  and  Madame 
Rosenfek  and  Frank  Beauclerc  re- 
tamed  to  the  vestiy. 


Those  who  had  seen  Frank  five 
minutes  before  wonld  have  been 
struck  with  the  change,  not  only  of 
colour,  but  of  entire  expression  in 
his  face.  His  cheek  had  become 
grey  ratiber  than  white,  which  is 
wont  to  happen  when  men  straggle 
manfully  against  the  detection  of 
weakness.  The  features,  however, 
wore  an  expression  of  some  incre- 
duliiy  mingled  with  a  hopelessness 
which  is  terrible  in  all,  most  so  in 
the  strong  and  young.  As  he 
looked  round  he  saw  Violet,  who 
sat  with  the  veil  of  her  bonnet 
drawn  closely  over  her  face,  and 
resting  her  head  upon  Alice  Col- 
ville's  shoulder.  He  was  advancing 
at  once  towards  her,  when  he 
stopped  suddenly,  and  seeing  the 
clergyman  still  standing  where  he 
was,  he  said  in  a  clear,  hard  voice, 
as  if  speaking  with  effort,  *  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  the  trouble  you 
have  had,  but  your  services  will  not 
be  required  to-daj  ;  this  lady  has 
convinced  me.' 

Frank  came  further  into  the  room. 

*  Violet,'  and  he  constrained  his 
voice  to  a  rather  dry,  precise  tone. 
It  was  usually  authoritative,  but 
round  and  musical ;  to  her  it  was 
soft  and  soothing  above  all  things. 
*  Violet — ^Violet  dear ;  do  you  hear 
me  ?'  She  heard  him ;  every  note^ 
every  cadence  of  his  voice  struck 
her  ear.  *  I  am  going  to  leave  you ; 
pray  forgive  me  the  pain  I  have 
caused  you.  I  am  going  to  my 
Other's ;  before  I  return,  -ftiemysteiy 
which  surrounds  this  business  shaU 
he  cleared  up.'  He  walked  eflowly 
up  to  her,  took  her  hand  in  his,  and 
stooped  in  almost  a  fatherly  man- 
ner, but  with  none  of  the  waimth 
of  a  lover,  to  kiss  her  •forehead, 
which  he  did  deliberately,  parting 
the  hair  which  had  become  dis- 
hevelled in  her  agitation,  with  either 
hand.  As  he  turned  on  his  heel 
the  compression  of  his  lips  and  the 
quivering  of  his  nostril  was  pain- 
fial  enough  to  see.  At  the  same 
moment  Violet,  who  had  endured 
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his  caress  rather  than  permitted  it, 
rose  from  her  seat  and  clung  to  his 
arm. 

She  made  no  violent  effort :  the 
tears  rolled  silently  from  those  large 
fond  eyes,  and  she  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  though  it  was  hoarse  and 
sad:  'Frank,  I  trust  you;  I  am 
sure  it  wiU  come  right,  but  it's  hard 
to  bear :  write  when  you  get  home. 
I  shall  be  patient  as  long  as  I  believe 
you  love  me.' 

'  Reginald,  I  must  ask  you  to  see 
to  Miss  Colville's  safety  as  well  as 
Violet's  :  I  will  leave  my  brougham 
at  their  service  and  yours.  I  shall 
go  at  once  to  Beauvale ;  I  could  not 
leave  the  matter  in  better  hands 
than  in  yours.'  In  two  minutes 
more  he  was  pacing  the  streets, 
which  were  beginning  to  be  busy 
and  more  populous,  towards  his 
father's  ^  house,  in  search  of  Jonas 
Parker.  That  faithfiil  servitor  was 
at  his  post. 

*  FoUow  me  to  Beauvale,  this 
afternoon,  with  my  portmanteau. 
Now  get  me  a  cab.' 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of 
Jonas  Parker,  who  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  old  woman  who 
kept  the  house  in  the  Colonel's  ab- 
sence, prepared  a  handsome  break- 
fost  for  the  party ;  a  strong  inkling 
of  what  was  likely  to  take  place 
having,  indeed,  made  its  way  into 
his  brains. 

Leaving  him  to  his  conjectures, 
and  to  the  practice  of  that  obedience 
to  orders  which  is  more  valuable  in 
a  servant  than  any  conjectures  at 
all,  we  must  follow  omer  of  our 
dramiaiis  jpersonce  of  more  impor- 
tance. 

Having  accomplished  her  object, 
as  indeed  she  said  she  would,  Ma- 
dame Rosenfels  left  St.  David's, 
and  sought  St.  Swithin's  Lane  once 
more. 

She  was  frank  enough  with  her 
friend  and  counsellor  Mr.  Shearham, 
and  gave  him  the  details  of  an  ex- 
citing and  eventftd  morning,  seeing 
that  it  was  as  yet  but  eleven  o'clock ; 


and,  excepting  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
piece  of  dried  toast,  Madame  had 
had  no  breakfast. 

*And  you  forbade  the  banns? 
You  did  wrong.* 

'  I  think  not.' 

'  The  offer  will  be  renewed,  and 
then  a  settlement  of  some  kind  must 
come.' 

'  Never,  from  that  quarter.' 

'And  yet  that's  the  one  from 
which  you  might  have  expected 
more  lenient  terms,  more  time, 
better  conditions,  than  elsewhere. 
Ah!  you  were  wrong;  why  not 
have  trusted  me  ? ' 

Madame  Biosenfels  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  truth  to  her  lover ; 
for  one  trusts  not  one's  confession 
without  a  hope  of  absolution,  and 
the  extent  of  hers  might  have 
alarmed  even  Messrs.  Shearfiam 
and  Fleecehall.  •  As  she  drove  back 
to  the  — —  Station,  she  began  to 
think  she  had  done  wrong;  but 
when  the  embezzlement  of  trust 
money  forms  part  of  the  onus  of  an 
obligation,  it  is  natural  to  make  some 
efforts  to  shirk  it.  Nine  thousand 
pounds  of  somebody  else's  money 
she  had  gambled  away,  and  she 
struggled  to  postpone  the  evil  day, 
which  might  not  come  at  all  if  she 
had  but  a  little  luck. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

AT  HOME  AGAIN. 

'When's  the  Derby,  Ashdale?' 
said  the  Colonel,  seating  himself  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  giving  the  Cap- 
tain another  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire. 

'On  the  27th:  the  Wednesday 
after  next.     How  do  you  go  ? ' 

*  Frank  and  I  go  down  together.' 

'  My  dear  Colonel,  you're  insepa- 
rables. I  thought  he'd  have  taken 
down  the  regimental  drag.  What 
would  become  of  you  if  they  were 
ordered  on  foreign  service  ? ' 

The  Colonel  scai'cely  answered: 
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ft  set  him  thinking  again  unplea- 
santly, as  he  had  been  during  the 
last  few  days  at  times. 

'  I  wish  he  would  sell  out,  and 
settle  down.  He'd  better  come  here 
and  help  me  to  look  after  the  place  ; 
there's  no  one  else  to  have  it.' 

'He's  fall  young/  said  Captain 
Ashdale,  who  had  been  in  one  of 
the  household  regiments  aU  his  life  ; 
*  let  him  get  his  troop  first.' 

For  a  time  they  smoked,  as  men 
will  smoke,  looking  at  the  fire  in 
silence.  Then  he  said,  *  What  have 
yon  backed  ? ' 

*The  Duke's  horse  to  win,  and 
Harry  Daley's  to  be  first,  second, 
or  tlurd :  1  took  four  thousand  to 
one  about  the  first,  and  seven  hun- 
dred to  four  about  Daley's.' 

*  Of  course,  you'll  hedge  some  of 
it  before  the  day  ?  They'U  be  sure 
to  lay  two  to  one  about  the  Duke's 
horse,  if  he  stands  sound.' 

'  1  shall  stand  about  half  of  it.  1 
wonder  what's  become  of  Frank  ?' 

Colonel  Beauclerc  seemed  rest- 
less, the  rarest  thing  with  him; 
and  even  his  betting- book  had  no 
charms  for  him.  He  wanted  Captain 
Ashdale  to  sit  with  him ;  but  was 
disinclined  to  talk.  At  length  the 
Captain  took  his  candle  and  his 
leave  for  the  night,  and  Colonel 
Beauclerc  was  once  more  alone,  with 
half  a  cigar,  a  comfortable  fire,  and 
his  own  thoughts. 

They  were  anything  but  pleasant. 
Beauclerc  was  a  man,  who,  if  he 
had  given  himself  time  to  think, 
would  seldom  have  acted  wrongly. 
When  the  result  of  evil  actions 
reached  him,  he  regarded  them  less 
as  they  affected  himself,  than  as  they 
affected  other  people.  '  Poor  Frank ! ' 
said  he  to  himself,  staring  at  a  live 
coal  and  smoking  very  slowly.  He 
felt  very  much  for  Frank ;  and  if  he 
had  analysed  his  feelings  there  was, 
as  usual,  a  great  deal  of  unconscious 
selfishness  even  in  that. 

Colonel  Beauclerc's  fatdts  had  been 
chiefly  those  which  are  leniently  re- 
garded by  the  world.  What  wonder 


that  he  himself  followed  suit  ?.  Few 
men  are  hard  upon  themselves.  He 
was  not.  He  had  suffered  plenty  of 
serious  inconvenience,  as  a  younger 
man,  from  habits  of  extravagance 
and  love  of  play.  ]^ow  he  was  suf- 
fering in  the  person  of  his  son,  on 
whom  he  had  unconsciously  wrought 
a  great  wrong.  This  was  being 
punished  in  a  way  he  had  not  calcu- 
lated upon ;  and  strange  to  say,  one 
which  he  was  less  able  to  bear.  This 
was  why  he  sat  listlessly  smoking 
in  front  of  the  dying  embers,  and 
sighing,  '  Poor  Frank,  poor  Frank  V 
and  wondering  how  soon  he  might 
bo  expected  to  get  over  it. 

The  Colonel  would  have  got  over 
it,  as  he  had  got  over  a  few  errant 
loves.  Constancy  was  not  one  of 
the  virtues  which  the  codes  of  his 
schools  had  included  in  their  curri- 
culum. Frank  was  not  so  likely  to 
get  over  it  as  he  imagined. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  step 
as  of  some  one  irresolute  to  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  Colonel's  room. 
Presently  it  stopped,  and  then  it 
took  courage  and  knocked.  The 
permission  to  come  in  was  obeyed 
instantly,  and  Jonas  Parker,  Frank's 
man,  stood  before  him. 

The  Colonel  looked  up.  'Ah, 
Parker,  is  that  you?  Where  do 
you  come  from  ?'  *  From  town,  sir, 
to-day,  with  the  Captain's  baggage. 
1  came  to  ask  if  he  was  come  home, 
sir ;  or  whether  I  should  wait  up 
for  him.' 

'  WeU,  no ;  I  think  not.  What 
made  you  expect  him  to-day  ?' 

'Because  he  told  me  he  should 
come  down  this  afternoon ;  the  Cap- 
tain's very  punctual,  sir.' 

'He  generally  does  as  he  says, 
certainly.  Is  there  any  late  train 
down  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  at  eleven  o'clock,  sii^ ;  but 
it's  past  that  now  ;  and  I  think  he 
muat  have  been  detained  in  London.' 
'What's  the  time?' 
'  Ten  minutes  past  eleven,  sir.' 
*  Then  he  will  very  likely  come  to- 
night yet.    He  could  hardly  be  here 
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before  ihe  qaaarber  if  tbe  train  was 
ptmctnal,  whioli  it  never  is.  Tell 
Tomlinson  to  pnt  a  tray  with  some- 
thing for  Mr.  Frank  in  the  dining- 
room,  directly  he  hears  a  carriage 
come  to  the  door.' 

*  Yes,  sir.'  Jonas  Parker  retired, 
and  &e  Colonel  lit  another  cigar. 

*  I've  done  him  a  great  injustice,' 
liionght  he;  *  how  can  I  make  np 
to  him  for  it  ? '  and  then  he  relapsed 
into  a  brown  study,  which  I  regret 
to  say  had  no  element  of  real  re- 
pentance in  it,  excepting  regret  for 
having  caused  pain  tp  his  son. 

Presently  Mr.  Tomlinson  came 
himself  to  inquire  whether  the  house 
should  be  closed,  as  Mr.  Frank  had 
gone  straight  up  to  his  room,  and 
would  take  nothing,  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed. 

*  Yes,  certainly.'  Then  the  Co- 
lonel went  to  his  bed  with  some 
sense  of  reHef,  and  some  of  regret. 
He  wanted  to  see  his  boy,  and  yet 
Mt  half  afraid  to  look  him  honestly 
m  iiie  face.  There  now,  that's  a 
fine  recipe  for  doing  right,  or  for 
not  doing  wrong.  Be  able  to  look 
your  fellow  creatures  ftdl  in  the 
face,  and  desire  that  they  may  be 
able  to  do  the  same  by  you.  Man 
was  meant  to  walk  upright  in  the 
image  and  semblance  of  his  Maker, 
l^e  serpent  only  erects  his  head, 
as  occaeion  o^rs,  for  evil. 

When  Frank  Beauclerc  walked 
'down  the  steps  of  St.  David's 
Church,  leaving  his  intended  bride 
to  her  brother  and  her  friend,  he 
had  every  reason  for  believing 
idiat  henceforth  Violet  could  be 
nothing  more  to  him,  than  one  in 
whom  he  felt  a  deep  interest.  His 
views  were  gloomy  enough,  and  no 
temperament,  natural  or  acquired, 
could  have  altered  their  complexion 
at  that  moment.  The  impediment 
to  his  marriage  with  Violet  Carloss 
involved  a  secret,  which  required 
verification,  but  which,  if  verified, 
rendered  that  marriage  simply  im- 
possible. What  then  was  the  course 
of    aotion    to    be  pursued?       To 


shake  off  the  depression  lAaskt 
afber  his  first  burst  of  temper  had 
taken  possession  of  him,  and  to  seek 
for  the  solution  or  confirmation  of 
Madame  Bosenfels'  disolosure. 

He  saw  plainly  enough,  too,  that 
Beginald  Carloss  must  have  an  ex- 
planation of  some  sort,  and  this 
could  not  be  given  without  some 
communication  with  his  father. 
Better  go  to  Beauvale  this  after- 
noon, and  have  it  over  at  once. 

He  was  sorely  pressed,  poor  fel- 
low, and  4^e  thought  of  that  loving 
trusting  face  clung  to  him  as  he 
walked  rapidly  over  the  paik,  and 
took  refuge  in  Kensington  €kyrdenfl. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  he 
returned,  and  called  in  Bellingham 
Square  to  see  if  his  servant  was  gone. 

*  Please,  sir,  this  note  came  this 
morning  an  hour  after  you  left,  or 
more;  would  you  please  to  take 
something,  sir  ?'  said  the  old  char- 
woman, sympathisingly,  and  look- 
ing at  Frank's  face,  which  was  hag- 
gard and  stem,  as  warriors'  are 
wont  to  be  when  fighting  the  hardest 
battle  a  man  can  fight,  against  him- 
self, and  meaning  to  win. 

So  he  walked  into  the  ^fining- 
room,  thanking  the  old  woman,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

She  poured  him  out  a  glass  of 
sherry,  and  then  he  opened  the  note. 
It  was  almost  what  he  expected; 
and  it  only  disconcerted  him  as  it 
involved  a  fresh  de^y.  It  was  from 
Beginald  Carloss,  short  and  hurried; 
Frank  thought  it  unkind,  but  he 
was  ratiier  in  a  humour  to  think 
most  things  unkind. 

*  My  dear  Beauclerc  ('  He  used 
to  say  Prank,'  thought  he) — I  aan 
gone  down  to  Lymniersfield  wi^ 
my  sister ;  she  wishes  to  go  to  the 
Colvilles  witii  their  daughter.  I 
shall  return  this  afternoon,  and 
should  very  much  wish  to  see  yon 
before  you  leave  town.  Indeed, 
under  the  circnmstances  of  the  case 
some  explanation  is  indispensable, 
if  only  for  my  sister's  satse. — Yours 
very  faithfully,  Beginald  OarloBS.' 
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'Qnljformjmster'BfiftkB!  What 
a  joke !  88  if  lie  ooald  care  one  haSf 
abond  his  sister  tbat  I  do.'  Tins 
WW  trnjnst,  but  the  best  man  are 
made  ao  for  a  time  by  mmerited 
oppositioii. 

fVank  could  not  go  out  of  town, 
at  all  events ;  and  be  knew  it.  So 
he  made  the  best  of  it,  and  fimeied 
that  he  read  for  aa  hxmr  or  twa 
StOl  fieginaJd  Carloss  did  not  come. 
This  Bospense  was  intolerable^  so 
off  he  went  again,  through  the 
streets  this  time,  into  i^e  bos  j  hum 
of  men.  The  noise  and  bnstle  dis- 
tracted him  truly,  but  it  alleviaited 
no  Bofiering ;  so  he  Tetamed  again 
to  his  honse  to  find  that  Eieginaid 
Carloss  had  been  to  see  him,  and 
wonld  retom  at  six. 

At  six  he  did  retom,  and  Frai^ 
met  him  openly  and  fearlessly,  but 
as  a  friend  whom  he  had  nninten- 
ttonally  wronged. 

'Yon  mnst  see,  Frank,  that  an 
exphmation  is  due  to  me ;  nor  ean 
I  consent  to  be  gnided  by  Violet's 
▼iewB  of  right  er  wrong.  She  is  a 
judge  of  her  own  happiaess,  but  not 
of  die  hononr  of  her  family.' 

'  If  the  explanation  of  what  has 
occurred  coTdd  be  given  at  omoe, 
yoa  ahonld  not  have  to  wait,  fix- 
4ni8e  my  saying  agmn,  tihat  it  is 
impossible.' 

'And  when,'  said  Beginald  Car- 
loss,  with  some  coidness,  ^may  I 
expect  to  be  satisfied  ?  ' 

'Yon  are  not  more  amxioiLS  to 
have  yonr  dne  than  I  to  give  it.  I 
go  down  by  the  late  train  now,  or  I 
wonld  have  endeavonred  to  write  to 
jou  by  this  night's  post.  But  do 
not  imagine  that  I  feel  less  for  yonr 
sister  than  you  can  do  yoorBelf.' 

'Then  clear  np  this  mysteiy  at 
once.  No  man  or  woman,  a&er 
what  has  occurred,  has  a  right  to 
stand  between  us ;  nor  shall  they.' 

'  Excuse  me,  Carloss,  this  is  un- 
reasonable. My  happiness  and 
honour  are  quite  as  dear  to  me  as 
yourt;  and  bot^  are  equally  in- 
volved in  the   ^cidation  of  this 


bmriness.  Y^m  mfust  waait.  Y^omr 
sister  trusts  me,  and  you  must  do 
tliesame.' 

With  a  few  more  words,  of  no 
more  amicable  a  tone  than  this,  but 
without  asu9pen  breach,  they  parted; 
aad  Frank  reached  Beamvaleby&e 
late  train,  deternuned  on  not  seeuig 
his  father  till  a  nigbf «  rest  had 
£tted  him  for  the  interview.  iB[e 
was  wearied  with  sorrow  and  im- 
certainty,  but  sleep  came  ait  hu^, 
and  stole  him  gently  from  his  etm^ 
sciousnesB  of  misery  to  d  weill  awinle 
with  his  love  in  fitful  dreams.  A 
bright  May  sun  shone  into  Fraaak 
Beauderc's  window  on  the  following 
morning,  and  he  saw  that  it  was 
later  than  usual.  At  the  end  cf 
twenty  noButes,  he  rang  the  bell. 
*  Jooas,  why  didn't  yon  caH  me  ?  * 

*  I  made  as  much  noise  as  I  could, 
sir,  with  the  bath  azid  1^  shfuiten ; 
but  you  seemed  so  fast  asleep,  I 
didn't  like  to  wake  you.' 
'What's  the  time?' 
^A  quarter  to  eleven.  Most  of 
the  gentlemen  are  gone  downiioihe 
stables  with  the  Colonel,  an  hour 
ago,  sir.' 

'  Most  of  the  gentlemen  P  * 
'  Yes,  sir ;  house  is  nearly  ^di  o' 
company.' 

'  Company !  who's  here,  do  you 
know?'  And  Frank  began  to  specu- 
late on  tiie  diances  or  propriety  of 
getting  an  interview  wiiiL  his  &llier. 
He  knew  the  revelationB  or  <m- 
quiries  he  had  to  make  to  be  em- 
barrassing. 

Jonas  Parker  repeated  i^e  names 

of  the  guests  as  far  as  he  wa£  able. 

'  Lady    Evelyn's  here  with    her 

brother,  and  Lady  Ashdale  again  ?  ' 

'  So  I  was  given  to  understazid, 

sir.' 

Jonas  disappeared,  and  in  Umb 
course  of  half  an  hour  more  Frank 
reached  the  break&st-room.  It  was 
not  entirely  deserted.  Lady  Evelyn 
Ashdale  was  somehow  or  otlrar 
finishing  her  morning  meal,  dally* 
ing  with  apricot  jam — quite  aeoi- 
dentally,  of  course.     What   could 
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she  do  but  wait  to  ponr  out  Frank's 
tea? 

The  peculiarity  of  Lady  Evelyn's 
face  and  general  appearance  was 
high  blood.  It  was  not  that  ravish- 
ing  beauty  which  belonged  to  Violet 
Carloss,  and  which  changed  from 
grave  to  gay  with  equal  aptitude, 
and  was  still  so  lovely,  that  no  one 
could  indulge  a  preference  of  mood, 
though  all  were  conscious  of  the 
Hifferences.  Lady  Evelyn  was  ele- 
gance itself;  but  no  one  conceived 
what  she  might  have  been  in  a  soiled 
dress  or  a  gipsy-hat  with  the  rim 
half  off.  She  was  one  of  those  fair 
gentle  girls  who  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  park  in  barouches,  from  six  to 
eight  of  a  summei''s  noon,  with 
blonde  hair,  and  eyes,  nose,'  mouth, 
and  chin  just  in  the  right  pl^e. 
She  could  never  have  been  other 
than  she  was  without  degenerating. 
Violet  might  have  had  her  hair  in 
several  parishes  at  once,  and  been 
riding  a  donkey  on  the  sands  at 
Eamsgate;  her  nose  might  have 
been  on  one  side,  her  cheeks  flushed, 
and  she  could  almost  have  afforded  a 
front  tooth.  She  would  still  have 
been  beautiful.  Lady  Evelyn  was 
cahn,  quiet,  impassive,  smiling, 
good-tempered,  en  grwnde  tenue  at  idl 
times  ;  so  she  was  now. 

They  greeted  one  another  kindly 
enough.  Frank  Beauclerc  had  de- 
termined upon  a  strict  line  of  con- 
duct, until  the  absence  of  his  father's 
guests ;  and,  as  usual,  over-acted 
his  part.  He  was  as  kind,  as  in- 
deed he  meant  to  be,  and  more  than 
usually  attentive  to  Lady  Evelyn. 
The  young  lady  had  no  disposition 
to  repel  him  ;  she  was  too  well  bred 
for  flurtation,  with  too  high  a  sense  of 
her  own  value  to  fall  in  love  unwit- 
*"igly ;  but  so  good-looking  a  fellow 
as  Frank  Beauclerc,  with  so  good  a 
position  in  the  county,  was  worth 
a  passing  consideration  even  by 
Lady  Evelyn  Ashdale. 

'  Have  you  been  here  long,  Lady 
Evelyn  ?' 

*  The  day  before  yesterday  ;  and 


we  go  to-day.'  The  lady  drew  a 
lieht  scarf  round  her  shoulders, 
which  Frank  adjusted.  'Thanks, 
very  much  ;'  and  they  sallied  forth 
from  the  window  round  th»  house 
towards  the  stable. 

*  To-day?'  The  lady  looked  up 
rather  expecting  some  deprecating 
expression  of  regret;  but  Frank 
could  not  manage  to  get  it  out.  The 
fact  was,  he  was  wondering  how 
long  he  could  bear  his  burden.  A 
difficulty  should  always  be  nego- 
tiated at  once,  if  it  be  a  severe  one. 
Procrastination  either  increases  its 
proportion  to  an  insurmountable 
size,  or  decreases  our  powers  of 
active  energy  to  their  minimum 
capability. 

'Yes;  the  horses  are  ordered 
at  twelve  fit)m  Barrow.'  Frank 
breathed  freely.  *  But  you  know 
we  shall  not  go  till  after  lunch; 
mamma  never  leaves  her  room  till 
one  o'clock.'  That  must  do,  then, 
thought  he  :  and  the  letter  must  go 
to-night  instead  of  to-day. 

When  the  afternoon  came,  the 
Ashdales  took  their  leave.  They 
were  the  last  to  go.  The  Colonel 
bid  them  adieu  with  some  warmth, 
and  then  disappeared.  Well  as 
Frank  Beauclerc  concealed  his  feel- 
ing, it  was  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive a  certain  restlessness  of  man- 
ner unusual  to  him.  Now  that  the 
moment  was  arrived  for  an  explana- 
tion, his  father  was  gone ;  no  one 
knew  whither.  So  Frank  strolled 
out  on  this  fine  early  summer's  day. 
He  crossed  the  park,  and  took  his 
way  leisurely  towards  the  village 
of  Barrow, 

Beauvale  itself  was  a  mere  hamlet. 
A  few  cottages  and  the  parsonage 
was  all  it  consisted  of.  The  parson 
was  an  eccentric  person,  half  book- 
worm, half  idler;  a  man  of  fifty 
years  of  age,  scarcely  a  companion 
for  anybody — certainly  not  lor  the 
Beauclercs,  or  the  people  whom  he 
might  have  seen  there.  Parson 
Butler  was  a  curiosity,  and  having 
been    so    for    many  years,   would 
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scarcely  have  taken  a  polish  with- 
out being  altogether  spoilt. 

Not  so  the  rector  of  Barrow ;  and 
Frank,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or 
more,  fonnd  himself  at  Tom  Oriel's 
gate.  Oriel  was  a  man  of  forty, 
who  was  yonng-looking,  and  yonnger 
in  mind  and  pursuits  than  many  a 
man  of  thirty. 

He  was  engaged  on  a  sermon 
when  Frank  interrupted  him. 

*  I'm  glad  you're  come.  I  wanted 
an  excuse  to  idle.  Come  into  the 
garden.'  So  Oriel  met  the  young 
soldier.    • 

*'  What  snccess  in  the  Muddiford 
brook?' 

*Not  much  as  yet.  It  doesn't 
come  on  till  later.  The  May-fly's 
not  on.  How's  your  father  ?  The 
Colonel  has  some  queer  customers 
there  among  the  preservers.' 

*I  think  he's  satisfied  on  the 
whole ;  and  next  year  they  promise 
well.' 

*  The  fanners  or  the  foxes  ?' 
'Both.' 

'  A  bird  in  the  hand's  worth  two 
in  the  busk.' 

*  You're  pretty  well  off  in  this 
neighbourhood. ' 

*Yes;  there's  nothing  ¥n*ong  here. 
I've  managed  my  tenant  for  you, 
and  that  glebe  cover  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  But  you  didn't 
oome  here  to  talk  about  foxes,  Beau- 
clerc.  Come,  let  us  have  it ;  what's 
the  matter?'  The  parson  was  shrewd 
enough,  and  had  seen  there  was 
something  on  Frank's  mind  from  the 
beginning.     '  Can  I  help  you  ?' 

*  I  know  you  would,  if  you  could.' 

*  Indeed  I  would.  It's  my  busi- 
ness, so  don't  make  so  much  of  it  as 
yon  seem  disposed  to.'  The  parson 
produced  a  bottle  of  light  claret, 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  the 
garden. 

*  Is  disobedience  to  a  father  the 
nght  thing,  Oriel  ? '  Frank  was 
tolerably  abrupt,  for,  to  say  truth, 
he  haidly  knew  how  to  begin. 
Oriel  Had  been  acquainted  with 
Frank's  father  years  before. 


*  Certainly  not.  You  see  you 
put  a  general  question,  and  you've 
got  the  only  answer  you  could 
expect.' 

'Would  it  be  right  to  marry 
against  your  inclination,  to  please 
him?' 

*Now,  that's  a  particular  ques- 
tion, and  you  can  get  only  a  par- 
ticular negative  out  of  it.  Certainly 
not.  But  I  ought  to  know  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.' 

Frank  began  to  see  that  he  had 
not  been  wholly  honest  in  pro- 
posing the  question ;  so  he  began 
again. 

*  Would  it  be  right  to  marry 
without  his  consent  ?  ' 

*  How  old  are  you  ?  ' 

'  I  ?  oh,  well !  I'm  twenty-three.' 
'It  is  about  the  last  step  you 
should  take.  It  might  be  not 
morally  wrong,  but  no  man  knows 
the  result  of  such  an  action.  In 
your  case  I  can  hardly  realise  a 
refusal,  if  the  girl  was  unobjection- 
able. At  the  same  time,  things  in 
themselves  right  are  not  always  ex- 
pedient. It  would  want  long  sleep- 
ing upon.'  Frank  had  certaanly  not 
acted  precipitately. 

'Are  the  sins  of  the  Others 
visited  upon  the  children  ?  ' 

*  Undoubtedly ;  not  in  eternity — 
certainly  temporally.' 

'  That  seems  unjust.' 

*  But  it  can't  be  so,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  ordinances  of  Gt)d.  I 
can't  venture  upon  arguing  the 
point  with  you ;  but  if  you  won't 
trust  so  far,  you  won't  trust  at  all. 
If  Ood  says  that  it  shall  be  so, 
depend  upon  it  it  will  be  so ;  and 
for  very  good  purposes.' 

Then  they  talked  about  indifferent 
matters,  and  at  five  or  six  o'clock 
Frank  Beauclerc  went  home.  Oriel 
went  in  and  sketched  a  sermon  for 
Sunday,  having  for  his  text,  '  The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.' 
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GHAPTBR  XXIIL 

THE    DiaCLOSUKE. 

He  drcsaedhimsRlf  fordinnur,  imd 
found  the  Louse,  for  the  iarfit  time, 
literally  left  to  liia  father  tmd  bim'- 
self.  It  wrifl  tlie  nutui-e  of  the  elder 
Beauelen;  to  be  aJittlo  low-spirited 
after  oompaiiy.  Thou  bk  Biuracir 
assumed  a  f^oftnesd  and  gentlenett 
which  was  more  attnu.tive  thim 
ordinary.  Fiuuk  delighted  in  it- 
tJioTijjfh  now  ho  felt  tuf  if  he  et^iUd 
have  better  endured  yomethiuf^ 
harder,  Bometliiug  ejcnctiug,  in  his 
father.  It  wouhl  have  made  hifl 
timk  enaier.  One  comfort  to  him, 
at  all  eventfl,  waa  that  he  need  no 
!on^/.^r  act  a  part ;  so  he  w^alked 
down  to  dinner  in  a  moody  silence, 
which  the  Culoncl  almost  hoped  wae 
caustd  hy  the  absence  of  Lady 
Evelyn.  He  wfw  too  wiae  to  say  so, 
but  ho  was  not  wi^e  euimgb  to 
understand  tbo  vigour  nnd  eonsift- 
tency  of  Frank's  character. 

'  I'm  glad  you  like  the  new  hack, 
Fi'ank  ;  let's  have  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne.' 

'  I  like  the  hack  very  much.  I 
suppose  you'll  send  him  up  to  town 
next  week  ?  ' 

*  If  you've  nothing  to  do  down 
here,  we  may  as  well  go  up  on 
Monday.  The  servants  can  go,  now 
there's  nobody  here  but  ourselves. 
I  want  you  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  Derby  week,  unless  you 
mean  to  go  down  on  the  drag.' 

'  I  shall  hardly  have  joined  by 
that  time.'  Neither  the  Colonel  nor 
Frank  were  doing  justice  to  the 
cook  whom  they  had  engaged. 

Then  the  Colonel  began  again. 
He  had  organised  a  regular  season 
in  town,  and  he  regarded  IVarik  as 
the  companion  oi'  all  his  amuse- 
ments. He  was  to  lionise  him  ;  to 
show  him  the  new  beauties  of  the 
season  ;  to  take  him  to  Greenwich 
and  Richmond.  They  were  to 
search  Wardour  Street  together ; 
the  Colonel  wanted  some  oak  carving 
and  some  old  china.     He  was  to  go 


ttith  Iiim  the  round  of  the  lively 
stables,  where  it  wiw  certain  no  one 
wfMaJd  be  so  welcome  to  the  dealers 
HA  the  good-kiokhag  Colonel ;  afid 
"  Frauk,  my  boy,  if  you  osiii  get  an 
extension  of  leave,  or  get  out  of  the 
service  altogether,  we'll  go  to  the 
batbti.'  And  I  think  the  Colonel 
would  have  been  quit*;  aa  welcome 
oib  Homhurg  ajid  Baden  as  anumg 
the  grave  Piccjulilly  dealers;  a&d 
would  have  paid  hiA  footing  at  a 
greater  cost.  Frank  listenod  iu 
])ainful  niilence  to  all  these  plazi^ 
which  were  to  have  givoxi  his  father 
such  satisfactioo,  and  of  which  he 
was  to  have  partaken.  At  last  the 
butler  put  the  elaret  Rpoo  the  table 
and  Jeft  tho  room.  Frank  got  np^ 
AvaJked  to  tho  fire,  stirred  it  rest- 
lessly,  and  then  eat  down  with  hi* 
back  to  the  light, 

*  Frank,  what'd  tho  matter  ?  You 
don't  aeem  quit*  up  to  the  murk.* 
TbeCoIoiul  wiia  harilly  that  him- 
Rclfl  '^  Any  ill  iu^  I  can  do  for  you  1-* 
Money  wrong  ?  Bad  book  on  the 
Derby,  my  boy  ?  ' 

Frank  almost  smiled  at  the  very 
characteristic  suppositions  to  ac- 
count for  his  lowness  of  spirits, 
which,  thanks  to  his  determination, 
ought  not  to  have  been  apparent. 
'No,  my  dear  father,  nothing  of 
the  sort.  I  should  think  I  never 
bet  a  pony  at  one  time  in  my  Ufe, 
and  I  can  hardly  want  much  after 
your  liberality.'  And  as  a  sudden 
recollection  of  how  much  he  owed 
to  hini,  and  what  an  instinctive 
sort  of  affection  he  had  borne  to 
him,  even  during  their  long  sepa- 
ration, a  curious  revulsion  of  feeling 
come  over  him,  and  he  said,  look- 
ing away  from  the  light,  '  No,  sir, 
but  I  have  done  wrong  by  you,  and 
I  have  been  wofully  punished  for 
my  disobedience.' 

'  Wrong,  Frank,  never.' 

*  I  liave  had  no  patience ;  but 
you  would  have  told  mo  had  I 
waited.  I  wish  you  had  told  me 
before.' 

*  My  boy,  don't  talk  in  that 
way,'  for  Frank's  voice  had  become 
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dry  vtA  kvaky  as  lie  appioached 
tJie  smbjeet  ke  dreaded.  ^Toa 
make  me  mdu^pj ;  I  would  have 
done  anjtking' — and  the  Colonel 
rose,  and  pnt  his  hand  on  his  son^s 
akoolder — ^  I  would  have  done 
anythiBg  in  tke  world  to  assist 
jou.'  Tke  Colonel  was  still  karp- 
in^npon  money. 

^No  niaa  could  kave  kelped  me ; 
m  maa  could  kare  undone  wkat 
was  alrea^  done.' 

*'  Bui  joa  don't  saj  wkat  it  is, 
boj.  Surely  I  can  kelp  yoa  now  ?' 
Tke  Colon^  hwked  at  Frank,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  ike  difference, 
tke  air  of  disappointment  and  pain 
tkat  was  on  kis  acm^a  &oe. 

^  And  IkaYemadeotkersoflEsrers 
as  well  as  myself;  knt,  sir,  you 
most  answer  me  tratkfnlly  and 
courageously :  it  is  the  only  sokicc 
tkat  remains  to  me  to  know  tke 
worst.    I  dball  do  tke  rest.' 

*  Only  tell  me  wkat  it  is,'  said 
Colonel  Beanclerc,  resuming  kis  seat, 
and  not  comprekending  tke  signs. 

*  I  have  often  talked  to  you  about 
Violet  Carloss,  never,  perhaps,  with 
sufficient  openness.  I  never  told 
you,  sir,  how  much  I  loved  her.' 
Here  Frank  looked  up,  and  as  the 
ligkt  fell  upon  Colonel  Beauclere's 
£ace,  a  Ugkt  broke  in  upon  kis  intel- 
ligence also.  He  was  no  longer  at 
a  loss  to  understand  tke  signs.  As 
Frank  looked  at  kim,  he  shaded 
kis  eyes,  aaid  the  lower  part  of  his 
fkce  was  of  an  ashy  paleness  ;  his 
month  twitched  sightly,  and  tke 
veins  in  kis  kand,  wkick  rested  on 
kis  knee,  were  knotted  and  nervous. 

^  Never,'  said  ke,  beneatk  kis 
breatk. 

''  It  was  wrong.  I  tkongkt  yoa 
would  kave  understood  it.'  Tke 
&ct  is  that  the  Colonel  did  not  at 
all  understand  the  principles  of 
Frank's  actiona.  FraidL  went  on. 
'  I  saw  Madam  Bosenfels  was' 
against  the  matck;  I  began  to 
understand  ker  motives.  She  could 
not  afford  to  g^ve  up  ker  income. 
Wkat  would  ker  inoome  kave 
mattered  to  «b  ?     By  degrees  you 


seemed  to  doubt  tke  prudence  of  it, 
Madame  may  kave  been  talking,  or, 
my  dear  fisUker,  you  fondly  lu^wd 
to  see  me  tke  kusband  of  my 
cousin.  It  was  a  fine  position,  and 
many  young  men  would  kave  been 
proud  of  tke  suggestion.  I  was 
not.' 

^  Bat,  my  boy,  yoa  kave  not  dis- 
obeyed me;  you  kave  not  done 
wrong;  you  kave  listened  to  my 
suggestions,  and  all  will  go  rigkt. 
Never  mind  about  Lady  Evdyn.* 
Tke  Colonel  was  walking  up  and 
down  tke  room  now. 

'  But  I  mind  about  Violet.  I 
kave  disobeyed  you,  sir,  and  I 
came  down  here  on  purpose  to  tell 
you.  I  persuaded  ker  and  mynelf 
tkat  we  ougkt  to  be  married.'  'Tke 
Cidonel  kere  sto|^)ed  in  his  walk, 
and  took  a  glass  of  skerxy  from  the 
table.  Now  kis  face  was  as  wkite 
as  a  ^eet,  but  recovering  kimself^ 
ke  walked  to  tke  side  of  tke  table 
on  wkick  Frank  was  sitting,  and* 
said,  in  a koarse  wkisper,  'Married, 
married, — but  you  didn't  marry 
kerP  Frank,  my  boy,  you  kave 
disobeyed  me.  Tkere  are  circum- 
stances— but  you  kave  not  married 
ker?^ 

'No,  I  kave  not  married  ker.' 

'  Tkank  God,  thank  God  fixr  tkat ; 
nor  must  you.' 

'Now,  my  &tker,  tell  me  tke 
trutk,  was  it  true  ?  Is  Violet  Car- 
loss  your  daugkter  ?  Has  '^f^/^o^m^ 
been  lying  ? ' 

Now  ke  knew  very  well  tke  ex- 
tent of  tke  misdiief  ke  had  dcme. 
He  came  to  kis  son,  he  put  kia 
kand  round  kis  skoulder,  and  »«lr«ii 
kis  forgiveness  for  an  ofibnce  wkii^ 
ke  kaidly  considered  a  sjji.  Frank 
groaned  alood. 

'For  God's  sake,  sir,  get  up,  I  kave 
notidng  to  forgive  to  you  ;  I  kave 
been  imkappy  in  my  love.  But  for 
ker,  poor  duld !  ^  I  do  feeL  I  am 
young  and  strong,  and  kave  my 
profession,  and  a  tkousand  tkiega 
to  divert  me ;  bat  for  ^Violet,  it  is 
kard  tobear.' 

'Myboy,  mylnTf,! 
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you ;  Gk)d  knows  how  unwittingly. 
These  things  happen  in  the  world, 
Frank,  and  Ood  does  not  punish  all 
as  he  has  punished  me.  But  you^ 
my  boy,  will  not  forsake  me,  de- 
spise me  ? ' 

*  I,  my  dear  father  ? — ^no.  There, 
sir,'  and  he  kissed  his  father's  fore- 
head, *be  comforted.  I  know  the 
world  in  which  men  Hve  regards 
these  faults  with  a  lenient  eye.  You 
were  tempted ' 

*  No,  Frank,  I  was  the  tempter. 
I  repaid  her  attention  to  me  when 
on  a  sick  couch  by  destroying  the 
happiness  of  her  married  hfe,  or  at 
least  shaking  the  confidence  which 
her  husband  reposed  in  her.  This 
Madame  Bosenfels  was  her  intimate 
friend,  a  sort  of  companion  during 
the  long  absences  of  Major  Car- 
loss.  She  has  the  proof;  she 
received  the  confession ;  and  to  her 
the  Maior  entrusted  the  child  which 
he  had  reason  to  believe  was  not 
his  own.'  The  room  had  become 
darker;  neither  father  nor  son 
trusted  himself  to  look  at  the  other, 
and  both  felt  that  the  sooner  this 
painful  confession  was  got  through, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  both 
of  them. 

*  It  is  one  of  those  things,  Frank, 
that  has  brought  its  own  punish- 
ment.' The  Colonel  was  very  much 
averse  to  looking  at  it  as  a  sin  in 
its  true  light.  '  It  has  brought 
pain  and  sorrow  to  you,  my  boy,  at 
an  age  when  all  should  have  been 
the  reverse.  God  knows,  if  I  could 
undo  the  evil  I  have  done,  how 
willingly  I  would  do  so;  but  I 
can't — I  can't ;  and  now,  Frank,  I 
must  witness  the  effects  of  the  ruin 
I  have  wrought.'  That,  too,  was 
a  rather  disagreeable  view  of  it  to  a 
selfish  man.  *  We  must  goto  town 
on  Mondaj,  then  we  must  think 
what  can  be  done.  Poor  Violet. 
Ah  !  Frank,  I  knew  nothing  of  this 
story  till  I  came  down  here,  and 
now  you  know  why  I  would  have 
given  a  hand  or  a  foot  to  have 
welcomed  Lady  Evelyn  as  a 
daughter-in-law.'     The  Colonel  sat 


in  a  chair  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
and  his  face  was  red  enough  now. 

*  You  knew  nothing  of  this  in 
India,  sir :  nothing  before  you  came 
here  ?' 

'  Do  you  think  it  was  likely, 
Frank;  or  should  I  have  thrown 
you  and  Violet  together  as  I  have 
done  ?  God  forgive  me  !'  The 
Colonel  had  those  religious  feelings 
which  are  common  to  the  society  in 
which  he  lived,  to  a  very  great 
degree ;  on  the  present  occasion  the 
exclamation  meant  something. 

*  And  you  are  sure  madBme 
Brosenfels  is  telling  the  truth  ?' 

*  I  cannot,  I  must  not  doubt  it,* 
and  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

'  Then  God  help  us  both,'  groaned 
Frank.  *  It's  hard  at  my  age,  and 
you'll  forgive  me,  sir.' 

Frank  rose  to  his  fullest  height, 
swallowed  a  glass  of  sherry,  stooped 
down  and  once  more  kissed  his 
father's  forehead,  and  walked  out  of 
the  room.  He  was  gone  for  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A   SHORT   SSBMON. 

Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senectA? 
Hob.  lib.  ii.  ep.  ik 

Frank  had  surmounted  a  dif- 
ficulty, but,  like  the  gentleman  in 
the  same  position  on  the  Glacier  de 
Taconnay,  or  on  Monte  Rosa,  it  was 
only  to  discover  another,  without 
the  same  prospective  advantages  to 
repay  him.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  his  was  a  misfortune, 
not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  rules. 
Insurmountable,  inevitable :  he  felt 
profoundly  miserable.  The  thing 
of  all  others  at  the  moment  which 
most  perplexed  him,  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  explanation  to  Violet 
and  her  brother,  and  the  impossibility 
of  the  true  one. 

In  the  meantime  something  must 
be  done.  He  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Violet,  in  which  she  perceived  a 
more  gentle,  winning  tone,  a  sooth- 
ing voice,  as  of  one  about  to  inflict 
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pain  unwiUingly,  for  the  patient's 
good.  She  could  better  have  en- 
dured his  wonted  curtness  of  style, 
which,  if  it  sometimes  wanted  ten- 
derness, never  lacked  truth.  He 
was  the  only  person  who  had  never 
spoilt  her.  The  letter  explained 
nothing,  but  counselled  patience 
and  time,  the  grand  consolers  of  all 
human  ills. 

Reginald  Garloss  was  a  difficulty. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  regard  the  matter  in  the 
same  Hght  as  his  sister.  Could  he 
write  the  truth  to  him  ?  Certainly 
not.  Could  he  frame  a  falsehood 
which  would  be  surely  investigated  ? 
Even  as  little.  Could  he*  leave  him 
under  the  unjust  impressions  which 
he  would  naturally  form  from  the 
present  state  of  affairs  ?  Even  least 
of  all.  What  was  to  be  done  then  ? 
He  would  not  write  at  all,  but  trust 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  his 
conddct. 

For  the  Colonel,  he  had  never 
thought  very  seriously  of  anything 
before.  As  to  the  result  or  event 
of  any  of  his  actions,  such  an 
idea  had  never  entered  his  head. 
Now  it  had  entered  his  heart.  Not 
that  he  half  realised  the  situation. 
As  to  repentance,  he  could  only  be 
^d  to  r^ret  that  this  sin  had 
brought  with  it  such  fruits  for  re- 
pentance. Had  he  loved  his  son 
less,  he  would  scarcely  have  gone  so 
far  on  the  road.  He  had  some  of 
the  accidents  of  repentance ;  sorrow, 
and  anxiety ;  but  he  had  no  re^ 
linq[m8hment  of  his  sins  in  practice 
as  an  oflTence  against  Qod. 

He  looked  at  Frank's  door  as  he 
went  along  the  corridor.  There  was 
a  light,  and  a  movement.  He 
hesi^bted,  and  then  continued  on  his 
way  to  his  own  room. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  again  on 
Sunday  morning. 

'  Shall  we  go  to  church  at  Bar- 
row this  morning,  Frank  ?  '  The 
Colonel  had  strict  notions  of  church 
as  &r  as  his  light  went,  and  this 
morning  particularly  so.   Generally 
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he  found  it  his  duty,  as  the  squire, 
to  be  present  at  the  simple  morning 
service  at  Beauvale.  The  parish- 
ioners waited  for  him  to  come  in, 
and  when  there  to  go  out.  He  was 
very  strict  in  his  squirearchical 
du^es. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on 
this  particular  Sunday  the  Colonel 
did  go  to  church  with  a  better  appe- 
tite for  prayer  and  preaching.  His 
thoughts  however  would  recur  con- 
stantly to  himself  and  Frank,  and 
perhaps  he  was  judging  his  own 
sin  almost  as  severely  as  others  are 
apt  to  do ;  what  made  it  seem 
worse  to  him  now  was,  that  he  had 
committed  an  act  of  folly  and 
wickedness,  without  the  excuse  of 
extraordinary  passion,  or  feeling, 
or  provocation  of  any  kind. 

The  people  of  Barrow  were 
lucky.  Mr.  Oriel  had  his  faults,  I 
believe,  but  there  was  no  more  able 
minister^  nor  better  priest,  within 
twenty  miles  of  Beauvale.  Some 
thought  he  tied  a  fly  a  trifle  too 
well  for  a  real  spiritually  minded 
man.  Another  would  have  had 
him  less  learned  on  the  subject  of 
vermin  trapping.  But  on  one  great 
point  they  were  all  united  ;  he  was 
a  very  excellent  preacher,  and  con- 
densed his  matter  into  about  fifteen 
minutes.  His  great  characteristics, 
in  all  he  undertook,  were  sincerity 
and  earnestness. 

The  Colonel  folded  his  arms  and 
awaited  the  text,  with  no  signs  of 
sleep  or  even  carelessness,  such  as 
he  may  have  exhibited  sometimes 
under  Parson  Butler.  But  he 
scarcely  expected  to  be  roused  so 
uncomfortably  as  he  Mvas  by  the 
text. 

'  What  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  this 
proverb  concerning  the  land  of 
Israel,  saying,  The  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  child  ren's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge  ? 

*As  I  live,  saiti  the  Lord  God, 
ye  shall  not  have  occasion  any  more 
to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel. 

*'  Behold,  all  souls   are  mine :  as 
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the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the 
soul  of  the  son  is  mine :  the  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.* — Bzekiel 
xviii.  2-4. 

*  Bless  my  heart,'  said  the  Colonel 
to  himself,  *  what  an  extraordinary 
thing !  Is  that  iane  ?  '  and  then  he 
prepared  to  listen.  How  glad  he 
was  that  Frank  was  not  there. 

The  preacher  was  a  friend  of 
Colonel  Beamclero's ;  he  had  shot 
with  him,  fished  with  him,  dined 
with  him.  Bat  the  familiarity  was 
not  productive  of  any  contempt, 
rather  of  increased  confidence  on 
either  side. 

He   began.      Slowly  and  delibe-. 
rately  he  compared  these  words  with 
the   declaration   in  the   command- 
ments, that  Gt)d  would  visit  the  sins 
of  the  fathers   upon    the  children. 
It  is  not  consistent  with  the  justice 
of  God  to  punish  one  man  for  the 
sins    of   another.      No     man     can 
believe    it.      But  it   is   a   law   of 
nature  that  sin  shall  leave  its  evil 
consequences  behind  it  long  after  it 
has    passed   away.      The  temporal 
evils  of  iniquity  will  reach  to  our 
posterity   as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
There    were    other   considerations, 
too ;  but  the  Colonel  buried  his  head 
upon  his  chest  and  the  large  drops 
stood  upon  his  brow.     Who  knew 
better  than   he   the   truth   of  the 
preacher?     Would  he  give  an  in- 
stance or  two?     Yes,  but  not  the 
Colonel's.     Was  he  reserving  it  for 
private  advice  ?     So  he  continued, 
*  No    doubt    the    commandment 
was   a  solemn   publication    of  the 
will  of  God.     But  did  it  not  refer 
especially   to  the  sin  of  idolatry  ?' 
Then  the  Colonel  recovered  himself, 
somewhat  prematurely,    as  it  hap- 
pened, for  it  seemed  to  have  refe- 
rence especially  to  family  prosperity 
or  adversity.    *The  Jews,  to  be  sure, 
lived  under  the   care  of  a  visible 
Providence,    which    we    do    not.' 
Here     was    another    nut    for    the 
fashionable  sinner  to  crack.     Tem- 
poral punishment !    How  heavily  it 
fell  upon  the  innocent  in  this  case, 


and,  save  through  his  feelings,  how 
little  was  the  real  criminal  affected ! 
These  arguments  were  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  first  ten  minutes.  The 
last  five  came  home  to  him,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

The  fashionable  world  in  which 
EverardBeauclero  had  been  brought 
up,   and   the   cavalry  regiment  in 
which  he   had   served,   had   never 
been  accustomed  to  think  seriously 
of  the  sin  he  had  committed.     Mr. 
Oriel  took  «  different  view   of  it. 
He  was  earnest  too  in  his  denun- 
ciations of  it.    *  We  have  done  with 
its  temporal  effects :  now  we  regard 
eternity,     *"  Behold,     all  souls  are 
min&     The   soul   that   sinneth,    it 
shall  die,"  '     This  was   a  personal 
concern.    Was  it  indeed  so  serious  ? 
Poor  Prank  !  he  would  get  over  it. 
Time  would  do  much  for  him.     But 
what   would  eternity   do  for   the 
Colonel  himself  ?     It  was  a  terrible 
question,  and  the  preacher  put  it  to 
him   very  earnestly.     At   last    he 
finished,   giving   him  hope   in  the 
mercies  of  an  all-powerftd  and  all- 
merciful  Redeemer,    *Ah!'  sighed 
the  Colonel,  *  we  none  of  us  Imow 
the  end  of  a  sin  we  commit.     Can 
we  be  sure  that  its  punishment  may 
not  be  eternal  too  i'     This  was  deep 
thinking  for  a  man  of  fashion  with 
eight   &ousand  a   year,    or  there- 
abouts ;  worthy,  perhaps,  of  deeper 
minds.     He  heard  this  in  a  country 
parish  from,  his  own  familiar  friend ; 
what  might  he  expect  from  a  rector 
of  St.  James's  ? 

Prank  went  to  church  too.  He 
said  his  prayers,  and  minded  his 
own  affairs  during  the  sermon, 
which  was  on  apostolical  succession 
and  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.  How- 
ever, they  were  both  much  the 
better  for  what  they  had  heard  and 
done.  The  Colonel  did  not  go 
round  by  the  kennels,  nor  to  Mr. 
Oriel's,  but  ate  his  luncheon,  and 
retired  to  his  own  room. 

On  Monday  morning  the  estab- 
lishment was  broken  up,  and  they 
all  went  to  London. 
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r  appears  to  be  a  &ci  umversallj 
acbiowledged  that  good  and 
efficient  servants — servants  who  are 
both  able  and  willing  to  Ailfil  the 
viarious  dnties  of  the  places  thej 
engage  themselves  to  occupy  in  our 
households — are  becoming  daily 
more  rare ;  and  that  the  want 
thus  created  has  far  exceeded  the 
ordinary  means  of  supply,  no  mis- 
tress of  an  establishment,  whether 
large  or  small,  will  be  in  a  position 
to  deny. 

It  is  therefore  a  time  when  a 
judicious  adaptation  of  the  verb  '  to 
agitate'  might  have  the  effect  of 
stirring  the  dormant  energies  of 
those  who  possess  the  gifb  of  organi- 
sation into  devising  a  remedy  for 
the  domestic  evil  in  question,  and 
the  means  of  supply  to  az).  ever- 
increasing  demand. 

The  services  of  competent  women 
servants,  such  as  cooks,  nurses, 
housemaids,  and  parlourmaids,  are 
now  at  a  premium;  and  their  respec- 
tive merits  and  qualifications  we 
are  glad  to  take  at  their  own  indi- 
vidual estimate  of  their  worth, 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is 
outrageously  and  unblushingly  over- 
rated. 

'  A  good  plain  cook '  answers  in 
person  the  advertisement  of  an 
anxious  mtistress  of  a  quiet  estab- 
lishment in  the  country,  who  in- 
dulges the  delusive  hope  of  finding 
in  one  thus  described,  the  modest 
acquirements  which  are  essential  to 
the  com£>rt,  combined  with  the 
economy,  of  her  small  TnSnage. 

*What  wages  do  you  a^P'  she 
meekly  inquires,  after  satisfying 
herself  of  l^e  qualifications  of  the 
voung  woman  from  the  country, 
who  assumes  an  independent,  and 
perhaps  even  a  defiant  air — t^  sub- 
lime creature,  conscious  of  her  own 
power,  who  has  'the  future  '  of  her 
mistress  (as  the  novelist  would  have 
it)  entirely  in  her  own  hands — the 


making  or  the  marring  of  the  bright 
day-dreams  of  domestic  bliss. 

'Twenty    pounds    a-year,    with 
everything  found,  she  would  eajpec*,' 
having  had  eighteen  and  ditto,  she 
adds,    conclusively,    '  at    her    las' 
place/     Not  that  she  even  professes 
to  have  improved  herself  in  her 
science  during  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
or  perhaps  only  of  a  month  or  two, 
spent  under  the  roof  of  some  former 
victim  to  a  sublime  creduHty  in  the 
good  faith  of  plain  cooks  from  the 
country.     To  this    subterfuge   she 
does  not  descend.     The  mere  lapse 
of  so  much  time,  even  if  spent  in 
utter    vacuity    and    Ustlessness   of 
mind,  she  considers  an  equivalent 
for  the  additional  -two  pounds ' — a 
demand,  perhaps,  made  with  careless 
effrontery  upon  a  purse  which  could 
but  ill  afford  the   sum  named  to 
obtain    the    genuine    article,    how 
much  less  to  maintain  in  pampered 
idleness  a  '  cook  '  (?)  to  whom  the 
very  rudiments  of  the  science  which 
she  professes  are  written  in  a  sealed 
book,  with  the  name   and  title  of 
which  she  has  hardly  been  at  the 
pains  to  make  herself  familiar ;  a 
'cook'   who    can   neither    bake   a 
potato  nor  boil  an  egg ;  who  can 
neither     roast  a    leg    of    mutton 
nor  send  up  the  simplest^  dish  pro- 
perly served ;    a   cook  who  wastes 
your    substance    by    the     shame- 
ful    extravagance    which     follows 
closely  in  the  wake  of  ignorance ; 
who  tries  the  temper  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  the  patience  of  the 
mistress,    and    who    sits    like    an 
inisubus  on  the  conscience  of  the 
latter  when,  to  get  rid  of  her,  she 
finally    consents    to    the    demand 
threateningly    made    to    g^ve    her 
'  such  a  kracter  as  will  procure  her 
another  place.' 

It  is  a  dishonest  practice,  and  an 
abominable  grievance  ;  but  there  is 
no  recognised  system  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  there  is  no  redress.      It 
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is  bad  enough  to  Have  to  go  about 
amongst  friends  and  acquaintances 
— ^ho  caomot  be  supposed  to  take  a 
very  lively  interest  in  the  flnctna- 
tions  of  a  nei^bour's  menage — in- 
quiring about  cooks  to  be  heard  of, 
and  cooks  to  be  had,  until  we  are 
appeased  for  ihe  time  by  the  engage- 
ment of  some  one  else's  discarded 
*  treasure,*  who  turns  out,  in  many 
instances^  to  be  either  an  habitual 
drunkard  or  a  suspected  thief. 

We  are  prevented  from  exposing 
the  dishonesty  of  the  proceeding, 
and  from  protesting  against  the 
falsity  of  the  charact^  given,  by 
the  stinging  consciousness  of  similar 
lapses  on  our  own  part ;  by  the  ^ 
recollection  of  the  nurse  for  whom 
we  procured  an  excellent  situation 
after  the  discovery  made  that  our 
youngest  child  had  been  terrified 
into  convulsions  by  her  graphic 
description  of  a  terrible  *  bogie' 
with  flaming  eyes ;  of  the  cook 
whom  we  pabned  off  on  the  clergy- 
man's wi£9  in  the  country,  whose 
temper  had  swept  like  a  tornado 
through  our  own  household,  and 
left  us  sitting  like  ]yiArius  amid  the 
ruins  of  Carthage. 

Conscience  loudly  demands,  ^  Amd 
-what  characters  did  you  give  of 
these  ? '  *  Did  you  in  these  in- 
stances adhere  strictly  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  ?  '  *  Did  you  not  rather 
dwell  with  undue  significance  on 
the  notable  attributes  which  they 
had^  and  slur  slightingly  over  the 
essential  qualities  indispensable  to 
really  good  servants,  which  they 
had  no<?'  'Honest,  trustworthy, 
cleanly  '—yon  wrote  with  unhesita- 
ting fluency — ^*  Eliza  is  perfectly 
honest,  and  she  certainly  is  an  ex- 
cellent cook.'  This  fact  you  know 
will  in  itself  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins. 

'Good-tempered  and  sober?' — 
here  is  a  check ;  you  think  of  the 
desolation  that  reigns  paramount  in 
the  servants'  hall,  wHch  has  been 
swept,  if  not  garnished,  by  the  evil 
temper  of  the  virago  in  question ; 


you  think  of  the  hints  you  have  re- 
ceived £rom  your  confidential  maid, 
with  regard  to  the  *  fire-water '  on 
which  the  des<^ating  flame  was  fed, 
and  your  pen  reftises  to  put  the  He 
into  actual  form,  so  you  merely  add, 
*and  in  all  other  respects  quite 
satisfactory.' 

it  is  so  difficult,  you  say,  to  draw 
the  line ;  no  one  would  engage  a 
servant  of  whom  you  had  written 
that  she  was  ill-tempered  and  a 
drunkard ;  and  there  are,  according 
to  the  present  system,  but  three 
courses  open  to  you  to  pursue  : — 
to  practise  dishonesty,  to  retain  a 
bad  servant,  or,  by  your  own  in- 
dividual act  (as  it  appears  to  you) 
to  ruin  the  prospects  of  one,  whose 
intimate  relations  with  you  during 
the  time  of  her  service  has  given 
her  a  certain  claim  upon  your  pro- 
tection, and  thrown  her  in  some 
sort  upon  your  individual  mercy. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
passing  of  these  flimsy,  worthless 
recommendations  from  one  to  an* 
oilier,  is  the  sole  sandy  foundation 
upon  which  the  system  of  engaging 
domestic  servants,  and  of  arriving 
at  some  sort  of  estimation  of  their 
individual  worth,  is  built. 

We  cannot  blame  servants  as  a 
class,  because  they  see  their  ad- 
vantage, scale  the  breach  in  the 
social  system,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  do  the  best  they  can  for 
themselves. 

It  would  be  a  truly  Utopian 
dream  to  imagine  that,  amongst  an 
uneducated  class,  we  should  find 
the  just  estimate  of  individual 
worth,  and  the  self-abnegation — 
truly  heroic  in  any  case — ^tiiat  would 
decHne  to  accept  payment  out  of 
proportion  with  the  actual  worth  of 
the  service  done. 

Snug  sinecures  in  professional  life, 
fabulous  sums  given,  not  for  the 
wor^,  but  for  the  name  of  an  artist 
or  of  an  author,  are  not  often  de- 
clined by  the  educated  or  the 
gentle ;  and  an  *  artiste  '  in  a  more 
humble  walk  who  can  get  twenty 
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pounds  a  year  ftnr  her  services, 
which  are  not  worth  it,  in  place  of 
the  ten  which  thej  are,  woiUd,  in  a 
common-sense  yiew  of  the  matter, 
be  a  fool  for  her  pains^  if  she  re- 
frained from  doing  so  on  a  conscien- 
tious plea. 

It  is  not  a  crusade  against  ser- 
Tantq  as  a  class  that  will  bridge 
over  the  *  rubicon '  which  now  lies 
more  than  knee-deep  between  the 
evil  and  the  remedy.  It  is  not  a 
revolutionary  measure,  involving 
'  the  *  destruction  of  the  bridges  and 
the  burning  of  the  boats,'  that  we 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  the 
readers  of  FroAer;  this  paper,  on 
the  contrary,  is  written  with  a  view 
to  suggest  a  possible  reform  in  a 
sj'stem  which  places  the  heads  of 
families  at  the  mercy  of  bad  ser- 
vants, and  offers  the  smallest  pos- 
sible amount  of  encouragement  to 
those  willing  to  do  their  best  to 
improve  themselves,  or  to  put  a  fair 
price  upon  their  services,  honestly 
rendered  to  the  best  of*  their  in- 
dividual ability.  Out  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  demand  might  arise  the 
means  of  inserting  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge,  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  much  to  be  desired  end. 

Good  servants  are  very  rare,  and 
very  difficult  to  obtain,  it  is  true. 
But  society  is  at  no  pains  to  edu- 
cate those  on  whom  much  of  its 
comfort  and  domestic  happiness  de- 
pends, lake  Topsy,  a  good  servant 
if  questioned  as  to  her  antecedents, 
would  often  be  induced  to  answer, 
**8pect  I  growed;'  for  the  village 
school  at  which  she  was  educated, 
and  from  which  she  went  to  service, 
possessed  neither  the  means  nor  the 
appliances  to  instruct  her  in  the 
merest  rudiments  of  her  trade,  or  to 
educate  her  for  the  vocation  which 
she  has  since  only  half  learnt  to  fill. 
She  has  had,  perhaps,  the  advan- 
tage of  being  placed  under  a  good 
servant,  who  has  taught  her  all  she 
knows ;  but  there  are  comparatively 
few  establishments  well  regulated 
enough,  and  under  competent  su- 


pervision, to  make  desirable  schools 
of  service  for  young  girls,  who  enter 
them  without  any  previous  instruc- 
tion in  the  branch  of  service  which 
they  undertake  to  perform. 

It  appears  to  us  that  it  might  be 
otherwise,  if  those  most  interested 
in  the  matter  would  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.  It  is  the 
interest  of  society  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  an  abuse  which  has 
sprung  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
changing  phases  of  its  own  ma- 
chinery, which  are  more  than  sur- 
face deep,  and  which  involve  other 
radical  changes,  which  it  has  not 
in  all  cases  provided  to  meet. 

The  increased  facility  of  locomo- 
tion, the  ever  increasing  demand 
for  the  material,  the  temptations 
offered  for  emigration,  and  the  indif- 
ference of  parents  in  the  training 
of  their  cluldren  in  the  habits  of 
cleanliness,  industry,  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  strict  morality,  which 
can  alone  turn  out  good  servants ; 
and,  above  all,  the  '  Servants'  Re- 
gister Offices,'  are  among  the  causes 
of  the  evil,  which  daily  gains  ground 
in  our  day.  • 

The  resemblance,  indeed,  which 
these  latter  abominations  bear  to  a 
negro  slave  market,  is  an  abuse 
which  the  members  of  a  highly 
civilised  conmiunity  might  confess 
with  a  blush.  Here  we  see  rows 
upon  rows  of  young  women  pre- 
sented for  inspection,  and  offering 
their  services  for  the  highest  bid, 
without  any  pledge  given  or  re- 
ceived for  the  performance  of  du- 
ties undertaken,  or  of  responsibilities 
incurred,  either  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other. 

What  respectable  mother  would 
care  to  see  her  innocent,  rosy- 
cheeked  daughter,  v^hose  fresh 
country  beauty  would  lie  her  great- 
est temptation,  take  her  stand 
among  these  tawdry  damsels,  to 
run  the  risk  which  an  engagement 
entered  into  at  such  a  place  must 
entail  ? 

And  as  such  a  mother  naturally 
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objects  to  submit  her  dAngbter 
to  the  degradation  implied,  we  are 
on  our  parts  nnable  to  resort  to  any 
organised  means  to  procnre  a  ser- 
vant from  a  respectable  home,  for 
whose  well-doing,  and  for  the  purity 
of  the  moral  atmosphere  into  which 
she  would  be  transplanted,  we  would 
willingly  on  our  sides  be  held 
bound  Euid  responsible. 

Training-schools  for  children  and 
young  girls,  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  supply  the  demand  of  re- 
spectable householders,  established 
in  each  county  and  town  of  any 
size  or  note  in  England,  and  which 
should  not  be  allowed  in  any  case  to 
embrace  either  the  pauper  or  the 
criminal  element,  would  if  supported 
(as  we  believe  they  would  be)  af- 
:£oTd  a  continual  supply  of  trained 
girls  and  women,  who  would  carry 
out  with  them,  as  a  guarantee  of 
efficiency  in  their  several  depart- 
ments,  certificates   to   that  effect, 

,  which,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  wage  to  be  demanded, 
would  be  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  examine 

*  and  to  appraise  the  qualifications  of 
the  pupils  about  to  go  out  into  the 
world. 

Subscribers  to  such  an  institution 
would  have  the  preference  in  the 
supply  of  servants,  and  donations 
of  certain  sums  would  give  a  nomi- 
nation or  nominations  to  the  donor 
thereof.  The  education  received 
would  be  by  no  means  given  gratis ; 
the  parents  of  the  child  adbmitted 
would  be  expected  to  contribute  a 
:  share  towards  the  expenses  of  her 
maintenance  and  instruction. 

Such  a  school  we  might  surely 
ihope  to  see  erected  in  every  county 
town  in  England,  if  the  great 
imetropolis  itself  would  set  the  noble 
example.  In  London  such  a  project 
irould  be  more  likely  to  meet  with 
the    requisite    support ;   donations 


and  subscriptions  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  there  offered  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  allow  of  thorough 
instruction  in  the  several  branches 
of  service  expected  of  those  that 
it  professed  to  train ;  and  a  model 
school  where  the  advantage  of  such 
training  could  be  secured  once  set 
going  in  the  great  centre  of  civili- 
sation itself,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  example  would 
be  followed,  and  that  the  erection  of 
such  schools  throughout  the  country 
would  be  the  ultimate  most  desi- 
rable result. 

*  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coiite,*  as  we  have  seen  in  a  recent 
case  with  regard  to  the  valuable 
institution  of  village  hospitals.  The 
idea  was  suggested  to  a  kindly  and 
benevolent  heart  by  the  sight  of 
two  empty  cottages  and  by  the  ma- 
nifest want  which  came  under  the 
daily  notice  of  one  deeply  interested 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor,  and  this  tribute 
to  her  memory  and  to  the  charitable 
work  which  owed  its  origin  to  her, 
is  paid  to  one  who  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  praise;  she  herself 
would  have  been  the  last  to  claim 
it,  but  the  first  to  rejoice  in  the 
success  which  has  attended  it,  and 
in  the  budding  and  blossoming  of 
the  tree  the  seed  of  which  was  sown 
by  her  loving  and  tender  care.^ 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  one 
head  to  organise,  or  for  one  hand  to 
carry  out,  a  practical  plan  for  the 
'training-school  for  domestic  ser- 
vants '  on  the  scale  we  suggest. 
This  paper  only  aspires  to  incite 
able  heads  to  bring  their  help  to 
bear  upon  the  moxdding  of  a  well- 
organised  system,  and  active  and 
willing  hands  to  bring  grist  to  the 
mill  in  the  shape  of  fands  to  carry 
out  the  plans,  and  to  insure  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work.  The 
heads  of  families  residing  either  in 


*  We  are  sot,  in  the  case  of  training  schoolB  for  domestic  servants,  in  the  least  laying 
claim  to  anv  merit  or  originality  in  the  idea  it«elf.  We  are  quite  aware  that  on  a  small 
scale,  such  institutions  have  been  established  by  beneyolent  persons, — it  is  with  a  yiew 
to  their  becoming  public  institutions  that  we  endeayoor  to  awaken  the  public  interest. 
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London  or  its  immediate  neigli- 
boarbood,  whose  daily  comfort 
depends  so  much  upon  domestio 
senrants,  and  who  are  constantlj 
complaining  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  or  rather  no-system, 
would,  we  imagine,  have  strong 
inducements  to  subscribe  towards 
the  establishment  of  an  institution 
which  would  insure  an  efficient 
education  to  young  g^rls,  with  a 
special  view  to  their  after-career, 
and  which  would  guarantee  to  sup- 
ply subscribers  with  a  class  of  ser- 
vants which  it  would  be  otherwise 
impossible  to  obtain.  Of  course  it 
would,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  be  some  time  before 
the  system  was  in  fall  work — educsr- 
tion  is  a  thing  of  slow  growth ;  but 
as  such  institutions  ^adually  in- 
creased, the  supply  would  be  in 
time  so  far  equal  to  the  demand  as 
to  raise  the  emulation  of  those  who 
have  not  received  similar  advan- 
tages, and  whose  ignorance  and  inef- 
ficiency would  be  driven  out  of  the 
iield  before  the  claims  of  the  trained 
competitors. 

Since  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
contemplate  the  results  of  organised 
systems  of  education  in  the  more 
difficult  case  of  crime,  we  might  well 
be  sanguine  for  the  result  in  such  a 
school  as  we  propose,  where  the 
moral  atmosphere  would  be  healthy 
and  pure ;  and  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
groundwork  of  such  an  establish- 
lishment,  as  it  has  presented  itself 
to  our  mind's  eye,  we  venture  to 
offer  to  the  public,  hoping  by  so 
doing  to  *  ventilate  the  subject,' 
whi(m,  in  a  fresh  undertaking  on  so 
large  a  scale,  is  the  way,  we  believe, 
to  pave  the  way  to  the  social  reform 
we  contemplate.  A  committee 
would  have  to  be  formed  in  the  first 
phice,  upon  whom  would  &.11  the 
expenses  of  advertisements,  and  of 
the  distribution  of  circulars  setting 
out  the  plans  and  object  of  the  pro- 
posed '  training-school  for  domestic 
servants,'  and  asking  for  the  neces- 
sary contributions  towards  carrying 


them  into  effect.  With  brains  to 
the  fore,  and  with  the  necessary 
funds  in  reserve,  difficulties  of  all 
sorts  would  only  be  met  to  be 
overcome ;  and  out  of  the  priceless 
element  of  moral  purity  anid  worth 
might  be  ti:ained  the  ^ture  female 
servants  of  England : — ^an  orgai^ised 
and  recognised  class  instead  of  a 
vast  undisciplined  body ;  a  trained 
and  efficient  army  of  '  girl  gradu- 
ates,' who  must  pass  severaJly 
through  the  ordeal  of  an  examine^ 
tion  before  undertaking  duties  which 
they  must,  in  the  first  instance^  be 
pronounced  by  constituted  authori<- 
ties  competent  to  ful&l ;  and  each  of 
whom  would  hold  a  certain  posi- 
tion in  the  social  scale  which  could 
only  be  lowered  by  misconduct,  or 
by  shortcomings  in  her  after- 
career. 

The  mistresses  of  households  en- 
gaging such  girls  into  their  service 
would  on  their  side  be  held  respon- 
sible to  the  governors  of  the  school 
for  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
conduct  of  the  girls  during  the  first 
years  of  their  service,  and  be  bound 
to  show  good  cause  either  for  com- 
plaint or  dismissal,  which,  if  found 
to  be  reasonable,  would  deduct  so 
many  marks  from  the  certificate  as 
to  conduct,  and  be  stated  in  full  to 
the  next  person  offering  to  engage 
such  a  girl  into  her  service.  The 
different  departments  would  be  pre- 
sided over  by  thoroughly  efficient 
teachers,  who  would  again  be  under 
the  supervision  of  matrons  appointed 
by  the  governors  of  the  school,  to 
whom  the  moral  and  maternal 
training  of  the  girls  imder  their 
care  could  be  confidently  committed. 
A  chapel  should  be  attached  to  the 
school,  and  a  chaplain  be  appointed 
by  the  committee ;  and  it  would  be 
expedient  that  he  should  be  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  that  his  wife  should 
take  an  active  interest,  possibly  as 
head  matron  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. In  London  and  large 
towns,  soup  kitchens  and  cooking- 
houses     for    the    poor    might     be 
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attached  to  the  bnilding;  and  in 
the  nursery  department  the  infants 
of  poor  respectable  parents  might 
be  taken  in  to  nnrse,  under  more 
cheerfol  auspices  than  those  attend- 
ing the  dawn  of  life  in  a  work- 
house. Each  art  should  be  tho- 
roughly taught  from  the  very  rudi- 
ments, and  those  which  admit  of  it 
carried  out  to  the  limits  of  the  per- 
fection possible  to  be  attained ;  so 
that  girls  trained  in  the  school 
might  return  there  from  time  to 
time,  and  improve  themselves  in 
their  respective  callings  on  moderate 
terms.  Needlework  of  every  kind, 
from  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine 
to  the  humbler  acquirements  of 
knitting,  darning,  and  mending,, 
would  be  carefully  attended  to ;  and 
young  housemaids  initiated  early 
into  the  mysteries  of  blacklecui  and 
beeswax.  The  rudiments  of  cooking 
could  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  in 
an  establishment  on  the  scale  pro- 
posed might  be  carried  out  in  the 
more  dehcate  branches  of  the  art, 
turning  out  cooks  who  would  be 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  who  would 
contribute  towards  raising  our 
national  character  for  the  comfort 
and  refinement  of  our  domestic  life. 
Beading,  writing,  and  simple  arith- 


metic would  embrace  all  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  the  education,  and 
each    girl    would    be    turned   out 

*  certificated,'  not  according  to  her 
proficiency  in  book-learning,  but 
according  tq  her  competence  to 
ftdfil  honestly  the  duties  of  her* 
chosen  station  in  life. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  sight  for 
benevolent  eyes  to  see  assembled  in 
a  fine  ainr  building  a  bevy  of  fresh, 
happy,  blooming  English  maidens, 
in  a  pure  moral  atmosphere  and 
under  the  kindest  and  most  watch- 
ful supeiTvision,  qualifying  them- 
selves to  obtain  first-class  certifi- 
cates, under  the  stimulant  of  a 
wholesome  emulation.  It  would  be 
a  pleasant  task  to  see^k  out  deserving 
candidates  for  nomination  to  such 
an  institution,  and  a  pleasing  result 
to  be  able  to  answer  practically  the 
several  queries  of  *  How  ?  when  ? 
and  where  ?  *  when  in  the  agonies 
of  a  revolutionary  movement  in  our 
own  households;  whereas  now  we 
have  no  better  resource  than  to 
write  *  Wanted '  at  the  head  of  an 
advertisement  ii^i  the  Times,  and  to 
give  in  the  end  more  than  double 
the  worth  of  her  services  to  a  ser- 
vant   who    had    but    a     doubtful 

*  hracter  from  hsr  las'  place.^ 
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rB  proceedings  of  the  last  few 
years  have  fhrniabyed  muaj 
illustrations  of  a  remark  ascribed 
to  Professor  Agassiz^  descriptive  of 
the  receptLon  wHch  each  fresh  dis- 
covery in  physical  science  meets 
with  at  the  hunda  of  popular  igno- 
rance and  prctjndice.  At  the  first  an- 
nouncement people  say  that  it  is  not 
true;  next  that  it  is  contrary  to  reli- 
gion ;  and  lastly,  when  the  force  of 
demonstration  can  no  longer  be  re- 
sisted, thateverybodyknewit  before. 
Doubtless  ihis  is  not  very  wise  or 
philosophical;  yet  it  is  very  natural, 
and,  on  the  whole,  very  excusable. 
Considering  the  course  which  events 
have  taken,  considering  the  extent 
to  which  cherished  beliefs  and 
prepossessions  have  been  assailed, 
sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
rodely  and  wantonly  enough,  con- 
sidering also  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  interests  in- 
volved, it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  zeal  which,  from  a 
natural  dread  of  the  effect  of 
such  speculations,  would  gladly 
stifle  1^  investigation  of  dange- 
rous subjects.  For  physical  science 
is  not  'tike  only  matter  which  has 
furnished  ground  for  alarm,  and, 
we  must  add,  for  much  unfair  and 


intemperate  language.  Pre-eminent 
among  the  subjects  which  have  been 
so  treated  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  cognate  studies  of  Jewish  his* 
tory  and  Biblical  criticism.  It  is 
not  at  all  probable,  nor  is  it  iudeed 
to  be  at  all  desired^  that  we  shall 
ever  reach  the  final  or  acquiescent 
stage  of  opinion  on  these  topics: 
they  are  not  such  as  admit,  like 
physical  truths,  of  actual  demonstra- 
tion, but  must  ever  remain  more 
or  less  matter  of  belief  or  matter  of 
opinion.  It  is  consequently  more 
probable,  judging  from  the  expe- 
rience of  past  times,  that  there 
will  be  a  reaction,  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  that  as  ^ dogma' 
has  had  to  yield  to  'liberaUsm,' 
so  liberaHsm  will  have  in  return 
to  surrender  the  field  to  dogma* 
tism.  Not,  however,  that  the  past 
will  ever  be  replaced :  human  ex- 
perience forbids  the  expectation, 
or  the  fear.  Something  will  have 
been  gained;  something,  possibly, 
lost;  old  phases  of  opinion  have 
passed  away,  never,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  return  ;  but  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  should  ven- 
ture to  predict  in  the  face  of  the 
events  of  the  last  thirty  years 
an  uninterrupted  course  to  the 
opinions   now    apparently  in    the 
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ascendant.  Be  this  as  it  may,  thas 
much  appears  certain,  that  the 
*  conventional  haze'  which,  it  may 
be  admitted,  has  in  some  respects 
a  good  deal  dimmed  the  view  of 
Jewish  histoiy  and  Jewish  polity, 
has  been  effectually  dispelleo,'  and 
will  not  again  be  suffered  to  gather 
round  the  sacred  records.  Histori- 
cal and  philological  research,  aided 
by  increased  faicilities  of  travel  and 
the  consequent  enlarged  acquain- 
tance with  the  scenery  and  to- 
pography of  the  Holy  Land,  have 
shed  a  light  upon  those  records 
which,  it  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted, will  never  again  be  whoUy 
overclouded.  On  one  point  we  are 
infinitely  indebted  to  the  writer 
of  the  volumes  before  us:  the 
charming  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tions,  with  which  both  this  and 
his  former  work  abound,  have 
clothed  the  scenes  of  the  Scripture 
history  with  a  life  and  reality  which 
his  predecessors  in  the  same  field 
had  failed  to  impart  to  them.  No 
one  can  reftise  to  acknowledge,  and 
few  probably  will  wholly  regret, 
the  change  in  the  mode  of  view- 
ing these  subjects  which  has  been 
effected  withm  the  last  few  years 
by  that  free  handling  of  them  in 
a  becoming  spirit  in  which  the 
learned  and  venerable  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  may  be  said  to  have 
led  the  way  in  this  country.*  A 
very  brief  retrospect  would  suf- 
fice to  show  how  greatly  the  opi- 
nions entertained  by  those  most 
free  from  any  suspicion  of  scepti- 
cism   or   rationalism,    have    been 


modified  by  the  results  of  recent 
inquiry.  It  is  not  many  years, 
as  Dr.  Stanley  reminds  us,  since 
much  offence  was  given  by  Dean 
Milman,  when  he  ventured  to  sug- 
gest the  original  likeness  of  Abra- 
ham by  calling  him  a  Bedouin 
alieykh,  a  suggestion  which  to  the 
eye  of  many  a  student  clothed  the 
figure  of  the  patriarch  with  a 
reality  which  it  never  possessed 
before.^  It  is,  he  observes,  one  ad- 
vantage flowing  from  the  multipli- 
cation of  Eastern  travels,  and,  it 
might  have  been  added,  from  the 
prevalence  of  larger  as  well  as  more 
accurate  conceptions  of  history  and 
ethnology,  that  such  offence  could 
now  no  longer  be  taken.  He  need 
scarcely  have  expressed  his  ap- 
prehension lest  to  speak  of  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  should  give 
offence  as  suggesting  the  likeness 
of  other  conquests,  and  '  compelling 
us  to  regard  the  geography,  the 
battles,  the  settlement  of  Israel  as 
we  should  consider  the  like  circum- 
tances  in  other  countries.' 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied 
that  there  is  another  side  to  all  this. 
It  is  at  least  open  to  grave  doubt 
whether  the  loss  may  not  prove  to 
be  on  the  whole  greater  than  the 
gain ;  whether  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  clearer  perception, 
a  more  vivid  realisation  of  the 
scenes,  the  characters,  and  the 
events  of  Scripture  history  are  not 
more  than  neutralised  by  the  air 
of  uncertainty  which  this  mode  of 
treatment  tends  apparently  to  throw 
over  the  history  itself  as  a  trust* 


>  Dr.  Stanley,  who  omits  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  Christian 
Year  and  his  respect  for  its  lamented  author,  observes  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
;among  our  divines  who  ventured,  in  his  well-known  poems,  to  allude  to  the  scenes  and 
characters  of  the  sacred  story  in  the  same  terms  that  he  would  have  used  if  speaking  of 
any  other  remarkable  history.  As  another  instance  of  such  '  free  handling,'  he  refers  to 
ithe  prefaces  to  Br.  Puse/s  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.  It  may  be  questioned, 
^perhaps,  whether  either  of  those  distinguished  men  could  have  been  altogether  willing 
to  accept  the  compliment  thus  offered  them. 

*  To  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  reception  which  Dean  Milman's  Jewish 
Sistory  met  with  at  its  first  appearance,  it  is  curious  to  note,  as  a  mark  of  the  progress 
of  opinion,  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  and  one  might  almost  add  its  general 
Acceptance,  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  and  as  a  protest  against  the  development  of  that 
rationalistic  spirit  with  which  it  was  once  so  freely  reproached. 
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worthy  record  of  facts.  The  qnes- 
tionmaj  therefore  be  raised,  whether 
or  to  what  extent  it  is  desirable,  or 
even  permissible  to  apply  to  the  his- 
toridd  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
.8  ordinary  rales  of  historical  and 
philological  criticism.*  It  may  be 
aaked,  Is  it  safe  to  rest  the  truths  and 
doctrines  of  religion  on  the  truth  of 
the  history  as  tested  by  the  critical 
&iculty?  Historical  evidence  can 
never  reach  to  more  than  a  very 
high  degree  of  probabiUty,  and  may, 
of  course,  fall  indefinitely  below  it ; 
but  religious  truth  must  repose  on 
Bomethmg  certain,  or  it  amounts  in 
effect  to  nothing  at  all.  There  is  no 
need  for  investigating  the  facts  in 
a  critical  spirit ;  it  is  wholly  mis- 
placed when  so  employed:  their 
credibiUty  to  us  rests  on  other  and 
sufficient  grounds.  Besides,  if  these 
principles  of  criticism  are  admitted, 
where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  Is 
it  to  be  extended  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  well — as  it  certainly  will 
be,  and,  indeed,  already  has  been ; 
ape  you  prepared  to  admit  uncer- 
tainties there,  as  well  as  in  the  Old  ? 
And  are  we  to  go  on  for  ever  ex- 
amining the  grounds  of  our  belief, 
for  ever  discussing  and  inquiring, 
for  ever  making  religion  a  subject 
of  philosophic  investigation  instead 
of  the  light  and  guide  of  our  lives  ? 
And  even  as  regards  the  alleged 
advantages,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  are  as  great  as  at  first 
sight  appears ;  there  is,  as  has  oflen 
been  pointed  out,  much  risk  of  fal- 
lacy in  drawing  historical  parallels, 
especially  when  the  persons,  events 
and  institutions  which  it  is  sought 
to  compare  are  separated  by  so  wide 
an  interval  of  time  and  by  so  vast 
a  difference  of  race,  position,  social 
habits,  and  the  other  causes  which 
influence  the  formation  of  character ; 


we  know  how  readily  the  mind  dis- 
covers in  the  phenomena  of  histoiy 
the  reflection  of  its  own  precon- 
ceived notions.  Secularise  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  republic  or  the 
Jewish  monarchy  as  much  as  you 
will,  it  is  still  utterly  unlike  any 
state  or  government  in  modem 
Europe ;  the  whole  condition  of  so- 
ciety was  still  so  utterly  different 
from  anything  with  which  we  are 
familiar  that  you  only  mislead  by 
comparing  the  two  together.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  dwell,  for  instance^ 
on  Abraham's  position  as  the  chief 
of  a  nomad  tribe  is  to  obscure  the 
points  of  resemblance,  to  weaken 
the  link  which  binds  him  to  us  as> 
a  man  of  like  passions  and  like- 
trials  with  ourselves. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  or- 
undervalue  the  weight  of  these  and 
the  like  .objections,  nor  do  we  wish 
to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  Bib- 
heal  criticism,  to  use  a  general  and 
comprehensive  term,  is  not,  even 
when  kept  within  moderate  limits, 
wholly  unattended  with  danger. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  urged  that  if  theological  or 
religious  truth  is  to  be  inferred 
from,  or  in  any  way  to  rest  upon 
fiswts,  it  is  obviously  of  the  last 
importance  that  the  facts  should 
be  certain  and  well  authenticated. 
Such  a  certainty  they  may  be 
said  to  have  had  until  the  grounds 
of  it  were  questioned ;  but  was  it 
not  after  all,  to  the  great  majority 
of  minds,  of  the  nature  of  a  moral 
or  subjective  rather  than  of  a  de- 
monstrative or  historical  certainty  ? 
It  might  have  been  well,  perhaps,  if 
people  had  been  contented  to  rest  in 
that,  but  they  have  not  been  suffered 
to  do  so ;  the  course  of  opinion  has 
set  altogether  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.*   But  are  we  to  admit  that  the 


>  It  IB  olmoiis  tliat  the  argument  has  in  reality  a  much  wider  scope,  eztendin|^  to  the 
|«ophetic  and  poetiod  books  as  well,  and  embraciog  the  consideration  of  their  date, 
genuineness,  and  authenticity,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  question  of  inspiration  generally* 
This,  however,  is  altogether  beyond  our  present  purpose  and  limits. 

«  See  this  drawn  out  in  the  chapter  on  the  Miracles  of  the  Church,  in  Lecky's  Eisiory 
«/  EatUmdiam, 
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scriptural  narratiyes  will  not  bear 
the  application  of  fidr  and  candid 
historical  analysis,  or  the  books  in 
which  they  are  contained  the  test 
of  critical  examination  ?  We  will 
admit  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
would  be  tantamount  to  surrender- 
ing them  as  authentic,  to  saying 
in  effect  that  the  history  is  not  to 
be  treated  as  history,  but  as  some- 
thing else.  And  though  it  be  true 
that  historical  evidence  cannot  reach 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability, 
yet  the  degree  of  probability  may 
be  so  high  as  to  amount  to  moral 
certainty;  and  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  its  credibility  if  once 
established  on  solid  grounds  is 
little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  lapse  of 
time :  we  are  at  least  as  sure  of  the 
accuracy  of  Thucydides  as  of  Hume, 
Alison,  or  Macaulay;  and  further, 
are  we  not  in  some  danger  of  falling 
into  an  error  against  which  the 
history  of  past  controversies  and 
worn-out  beliefs  fomishes  so  many 


warnings 


?     Time  was  when  it  was 


thought  that  to  question  the  realiiy 
of  the  countless  miracles  said  to 
have  been  wrought  by  the  early  and 
medisBval  saints  and  relics,  was  to 
assaQ  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of 
Christianity.  So  late  as  1 768  John 
Wesley  could  write  of  those  who  held 
witchcraft  to  be  a  delusion,  *  They 
well  know  (whether  Christians 
know  it  or  not)  that  the  giving  up 
witchcraft  is  in  effect  giving  up  the 
Bible.'  The  bare  mention  of  the 
words  astronomy  and  geology  is  suf- 
ficient to  suggest  a  caution  against 
staking  the  truth  of  Christianity 
upon  the  correctness  of  any  parti- 
cular view  of  the  contents  of  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  or  even 
of  special  theories  of  inspiration, 
maintained  though  they  may  be  by 
good  and  learned  men,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  unhesitating  belief  of 
past  ages.  If  it  be  asked,  whither 
is  all  ^is  tending,  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  results  P  we  venture  to  ex- 
press a  confident  hope  that  they 
will  not  be  more  disastrous  than 


those  of  the  like  intellectual  move^ 
ments  in  times  gone  by,  that  al- 
though the  old  unquestioning  form 
of  belief  in  which  the  fiwts  were 
accepted  on  other  than  historical 
evidence  may  have  passed  away, 
we  shall  arrive  at  equal  certainty 
though  on  different,  and  it  may  be, 
even  securer  grounds,  because  less 
liable  to  be  assailed.  And  as  re- 
gards the  present  phase  of  the  dis- 
cussion, it  may  reasonably  be  anti- 
cipated, in  perfect  accordance  with 
past  experience,  that  the  extrava- 
gancies and  absurdities  now  so  freely 
broached,  will  melt  away  under  the 
corrective  influences  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  common  sense,  leaving  a 
residuum  of  solid  gain  for  those  who 
come  after.-  That  this  will  not  be 
effected  without  peril  and  perplexity 
to  many  an  anxious  spirit  we  are 
mournfully  conscious :  it  is  the  sad 
though  inevitable  penalty  of  free 
discussion  on  subjects  of  this  nature. 
Meantime  we  have  to  deal  with  ex- 
istrug  circumstances  and  meet  them 
as  best  we  can :  the  inquiry  icUl  go 
on ;  we  cannot  stifle  it  tf  we  would: 
it  is  better  therefore  to  draw  from 
it  such  profit  as  we  may,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  which,  as 
before  intimated,  seems  most  free 
from- danger,  and  in  which  Dr. 
Stanley  peculiarly  excels,  in  acqui- 
ring a  more  real  and  accurate  con- 
ception of  the  characters^  habits  and 
scenes  of  scripture  history. 

Yet  while  agreeing  with  our  an- 
ther, as  on  these  grounds  we  cannot 
but  do,  in  protesting  against  '  the 
elimination  of  the  historical  ele- 
ment from  the  sacred  narrative,' 
and  against  the  timid  and  almost 
superstitious  sentiment  which  per- 
sists in  ignoring  altogether  the  se- 
cular aspect  of  the  events  therein 
recorded, — while  maintaining  the 
lawfuLaess,  and  indeed  the  neces- 
sity, of  studying  that  narrative 
by  the  light  which  modem  his- 
torical, ethnological,  in  a  word, 
scientific  research  in  general,  has 
thrown  upon  these  in  common  with 
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other  ancient  writings, — ^while  for- 
bearing even  to  claim  for  it  exemp- 
tion from  the  application,  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  their  spe- 
did  character,  of  the  ordinary 
roles  of  historical  criticism, — ^we 
most  cordially  and  entirely  agree 
with  him  in  contending  for  the 
•maintenanc^of  the  distinction  which 
good  taste  no  less  than  roTerence 
will  always  endeavour  to  preserve 
between  the  Jewish  and  other  his- 
tories. On  this  point  we  willingly 
quote  the  words  of  one  whose  specu- 
lations, oflen,  it  must  be  confessed, 
somewhat  mystical  and  unintel- 
ligible, yet  always  bold  and  inge- 
nious, procured  him  an  ill  name 
among  theologians  which  he  scarcely 
deserved,  and  which  had  he  lived 
a  £aw  years  later,  he  would  have 
escaped. 

I  take  up  this  work  [the  Bible],  aajs 
Coleridge,  *  with  the  purpose  to  read  it 
for  the  first  time  as  I  should  any  other 
work — as  far  at  least  as  I  can  or  dare. 
For  I  neither  can  nor  dare  throw  off  a 
rtroBg  and  awftd  prepossession  in  its 
&Toiir— certain  as  I  am  that  a  large  part 
of  the  light  and  life,  in  and  by  which  I  see, 
lore  and  embrace  the  truths  and  the 
strengths  co-organised  into  a  living  body 
of  &ith  and  Imowledge  in  the  foiir  pre- 
cedmg  classes  [grounds  of  faith  before 
spodfted]  has  been  directly  or  indirectly 
deriYed  to  me  from  this  sacred  volume — 
and  unable  to  determine  what  I  do  not 
owe  to  its  influences.'* 

Here  there  is  nothing  that  can 
&irly  be  stigmatised  as  free-thiuk- 
isg  or  rationalistic  in  any  offensive 
sense  of  the  words;  the  principle 
here  laid  down  is  that  of  'free 
handling'  doubtless,  but  certainly 
'in  a  becoming  spirit.'  We  shall 
miss  the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible 
unless  we  bear  constantly  in  mind 
the  two*fold  aspect  under  which  it 
presents  itself  to  our  view :  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  a  history  of  wars, 
migrations,  conquests,  social  revo- 
lutions, political  combinations,  such 
as  those  with  which  profane  history 
abounds,  movements  in  which  the 


vast  majority  of  the  actors,  verj 
often  the  leaders  themselves,  were 
ordinary  men,  acting  on  the  motivw 
and  principles  which  usually  impel 
men  under  like  conditions,  with 
little  or  no  consciousness,  as  regards 
the  n:iasses  at  all  events,  of  any 
special  mission,  or  Divine  impulse, 
none,  at  any  rate,  distinguishable 
from  the  fierce  religious  zeal  which 
blazed  out  in  the  Mohammedan  of 
the  seventh,  or  the  Puritan  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  doubt* 
frd  whether  we  are  justified  in  say« 
ing  even  so  much  as  this;  for  it 
is  the  constant  complaint  of  the 
nobler  spirits,  whether  soldiers, 
prophets  or  kings,  from  Moses  and 
Joshua  to  Samuel  and  David,  from 
Elijah  and  Elisha  to  Jeremiah)  and 
Ezddel,  that  they  denied  or  doubted 
any  Divine  power  or  presence 
among  them ;  their  sensuality,  their 
cold-heartedness,  their  ferocity^ 
their  deadness  to  ail  higher  and 
purer  spiritual  infiuences,  are  the 
unceasing  burden  of  reproof  in 
the  mou&i  of  every  one  who  felt 
within  himself  a  spark  of  heaven<* 
inspired  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Gfod 
and  the  welfare  of  his  people.  This 
is  on  the  very  surface  of  the  history 
from  beginning  to  end;  we  may 
say  it  therefore  without  any  fear 
of  shocking  the  feelings  of  any  one 
who  has  taken  the  smallest  pains 
to  understand  the  real  character  of 
the  Jews  and  the  nature  of  their 
social  and  political  organisation. 
There  are  those,  indeed,  who  as* 
sume  a  continued  miraculous  inter- 
ference with  the  ordinary  laws  of 
public  and  of  domestic  Hfe,  du- 
ring all  the  many  centuries  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  Captivity,  an 
interference  differing  so  entirely 
in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  from 
what  the  world  has  ever  seen 
in  other  times  or  other  places. 
On  such  an  hypothesis  the  his- 
toiy  becomes,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to   say,   simply    incredible ;    or    if 
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credible,  it  loses  all  its  moral  signi- 
ficance. For  in  the  first  place,  if 
miracnloxLS  interpositions  are  of 
every-day  occurrence,  they  cease  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  to  be  mi- 
raculous, and  become  a  part  of  the 
regular  order  of  things.  Waiving 
this  point,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  sign  by  which  the  prophet's 
mission  was  attested  was  so  clearly 
and  unmistakably  a  sign  from 
heaven  as  io  force  conviction,  there 
was  no  exercise  of  faith,  in  a  word 
no  trial,  in  the  matter ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  such  as  is  some- 
times supposed  it  was  disregarded, 
the  blindness  and  hardness  which 
could  reject  it  become  so  abnormal 
as  to  deprive  it  of  all  weight  as  a 
moral  lesson. 

It  is  obvious,  if  one  remembers 
the  length  of  time  embraced  in  the 
brief  chronicle  which  remains  to  us, 
that  these  events,  whatever  their 
nature,  usually  occurred  at  distant 
intervals ;  next,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  -Vfith  the  exception  of  a 
few  well-known  instances  tiiey  were, 
many  of  them,  not  matters  of  public 
notoriety,  but  rested  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  few,  often  of  one  or  two 
and  those  obscure  individuals ;  and 
lastly  that  the  universal  belief  in 
witchcraft  and  the  like  agencies,  by 
suggesting  doubts  as  to  the  source 
whence  the  alleged  miracle  pro- 
ceeded, as  effectually  neutralised 
its  influence  as  the  general  disbelief 
in  the  possibility  of  such  occurrences 
would  do  now. 

To  this  doubtless  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  comparatively  slight  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  the  Egyp- 
tians by  the  signs  with  which  Moses 
authenticated  his  mission  and  proved 
his  power.  It  was  for  the  same 
reason,  probably,  that  so  little  stress 
was  laid  by  the  apostles,  whether 
in  preaching  or  writing,  on  our 
Lord's  miracles,  which  were  not  in- 
deed contested  by  their  adversaries, 


whether  Jewish  or  heathen :  by  the 
one  they  were  ascribed  to  other  than 
Divine  agency ;  by  the  others  they 
were  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
of  other  wonder-workers,  real'  or 
pretended,   as,   e.g.  ApoUonius   of 


There  is  consequently  no  reason 
for  supposing  the  external  aspect 
of  Jewish  society  or  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  generally  regulated 
to  have  been  of  the  peculmr  and 
outwardly  exceptiontd  character 
which  appears  to  be  very  commonly 
attributed  to  them.  We  must  be 
pardoned  if  we  dwell  a  few  moments 
longer  on  this  point,  as  it  is  one 
most  essential  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  history.  We  camiot 
help  suspecting  that  in  this  particu- 
lar the  relative  position  of  the  Jews 
and  the  neighbouring  tribes  has 
been  a  good  deal  obscured  and  mis- 
understood. The  visible  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  can 
scarcely  have  been  so  strongly  de- 
fined as  is  generally  supposed. 
Circumcision,  for  example,  which 
holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
terms  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  from 
whatever  source  originally  derived, 
was  by  no  means  an  absolutely  dis- 
tinctive rite.  So  far  from  being 
the  exclusive  mark  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Abraham,  it  was  a  custom 
which  they  shared  in  common  with 
the  Arabians  and  Egyptians,  as  well 
as  the  Canaanite  or  Phoenician  in- 
habitants of  Palestine,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Philistines, 
inmiigrants  apparently  of  a  later 
date  and  of  a  foreign  stock,  not  im- 
probably from  Crete.  1  It  would 
seem  also  the  early  Shechemites 
are  to  be  excepted.*  This  *  mark  of 
an  ancient,  sacred  civilisation  '  had 
at  all  events  been  retained  by  many 
others  besides  the  Jews.  So  as  re^ 
gards  what  is  usually  called  the 
'Theocracy,'  a  word  invented  by 
Josephus  to  designate  the  form  of 


>  For  the  grounds  of  this  statement  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Stanley,  Lectures, 
vol.  i.  p.  363,  and  the  authorities  he  there  quotes.  '  See  Genesis  zzziT. 
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poHtjr  establifihed  by  Moses,  as  being 
under  the  immedmte  gtddance  of 
God  hiixiself,  to  distingaisli  it  from 
the  monarchies,  aristocracies  and 
republics  with  which  secular  his- 
toiy  had  made  his  readers  familiar. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  any  period  of  Jewish  history 
of  which  the  term,   in  the  sense 
commonly  affixed  to  it,  or  indeed  in 
any  sense,  can  be  used  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy,  unless  it  be 
during  the  lifetime  of  Moses  him- 
eelf  and  perhaps  that  of  his  im- 
mediate  successor.       For  we   can 
scarcely  agree  with  Dr.  Stanley  in 
extending  it  to  the  whole  period  of 
the  judges,  a  period  described  as 
one  during  which  '  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes,*  in  other  words,  a  period  of 
license  and  anarchy.    It  is  true  that, 
as  he  remarks,  the  judges  seem  to 
have  been    *  regarded  as  invested 
with  something  of  a  divine  or  god- 
like character,'  that '  a  new  selection 
of  judges  is  described  as  a  choosing 
of  new  gods,  and  that  the  two  last 
are  especially  dignified  by  the  name 
of  Gk)d;*   it  is  true  that  Gideon 
refused  the  proffered  sceptre  with 
ihe  implied  reproach,  "The  Lord 
shall  rule  over  you,'  and  that  Samuel 
declared  that '  the  Lord  their  Gt)d 
was  their  king;'^  still '  we  cannot 
but  hesitate   in  assigning  a  title 
which  assumes  so  much  and  of  so 
sacred  a  character  to  a  government 
80  utterly  powerless  in  repelling 
external  aggression,  in  repressing 
internal  disorder,  in  excluding  idol- 
atry, or  maintaining  purity  of  morals. 
Whatever  may  be  the  exact  sense 
in  which  the  expressions  just  quoted 
are  to  be  understood,  it  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  such  daring  law- 
lessness as  that  described  in  the 
book  of  Judges  cannot  have  coex* 
isted  with  the  frequent  and  open 
manifestations  of  IHvine,  that  is  to 
say  preternatural,  interference  which 


is  commonly  assumed.  Granting 
however  that  it  was  so,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  nothing 
of  the  same  kind,  nothing  which 
bore  at  least  an  external  resemblance 
to  it,  was  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  theocratic  principle,  the  union 
of  religious  sanctions  with  secular 
affairs,  the  sense  of  the  Divine  pre- 
senoi,  the  belief  in  supernatural  in- 
tervention, whether  beneficent  or 
the  reverse,  the  desire  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  the  Deity  by  omens  and 
auguries,  by  consulting  oracles  and 
the  hke,  the  belief  in  visions  and 
revelations  from  the  unseen  world ; 
all  this  was  as  frilly  developed  and 
exercised  as  powerful  an  influence 
among  the  heathen  nations  as 
amongst  the  Jews. 

All  their  social  relations  [it  has  been 
truly^  observed],  were  consecrated  by  the 
feeling  of  their  being  entered  into  and 
carried  on  tinder  the  sanction,  under  the 
very  impulse  of  Deity.  Treaties  and 
boundaries,  buying  and  selling,  manying, 
judging,  deliberating  on  affairs  of  state, 
spectacles  and  all  popular  amusements, 
were  under  the  protection  of  Divinity :  all 
life  was  a  worship. 

This  pervades  the  whole  aiya> 
ment  of  the  second  book  of  War- 
burton's  Divine  Legation.  In  show- 
ing that  all  mankind,  especially  the 
most  wise  and  learned  nations  of 
antiquity,  have  concurred  in  teach- 
ing that  the  doctrine  of  a  ftiture 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  that  the  gods  exercise 
superintendence  over  human  affairs, 
he  insists  upon  the  fact  that  they 
were  always  careftil  to  make  reli- 
gion, as  far  as  possible,  an  integral 
part  of  the  civil  polity.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  difference,  a  vast  and 
all-important  difference :  the  moral 
code  of  the  Israelite  was  of  a  far 
higher  and  purer  stamp ;  the  reli- 
gious creed  which  he  professed, 
however  imperfectly  he  may  have 
acted  upon  it,  however  near  he  may 


'  Judges  y.  8  ;  I  Samuel  ii.  aj  (Heb.).    Ck)mpftre,  however,  the  Vulgate. 
^  Judges  yiii.  23 ;  z  Samuel  zii.  la. 
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liave  at  times  approacHed  to  reject* 
ing  its  obligations  altogether,  was 
in  itself  an  elevating  and  ennobling 
creed,  teaching  him  to  loathe  and 
abhor  the  'licentious  orgies,  the 
cruel,  debasing,  nameless  sins  which 
turned  his  heajrt  sick  in  the  worship 
of  Baal,  Astarte  and  Moloch.'  His 
conception  of  the  Deity  was  far 
higher  in  the  earlier  days  o£  the 
nation,  whatever  it  may  have  oeen 
later ;  it  was  essentially  monothe- 
istic, yet  still  obviously  in  large 
measure  anthropomorphous,  ascrib- 
ing to  God  human  passions  and 
human  affections — ^we  had  almost 
said  human  weaknesses — differing, 
indeed,  in  their  nature,  yet  invol- 
ving the  same  fundamental  princi- 
ple as  that  on  which  was  based  the 
heathen  ideal  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
Possibly  anthropomorphism  is  an 
element  which  cannot  wholly  be 
eliminated  from  our  conception  of 
the  Deity;  certain  it  is  that  it 
enters  largely  into  the  popular 
Christian  creed  in  all  times  and  in 
all  countries.  And  is  it  not,  after 
all,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  legitimate 
element  P  If  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  must  not  God  in 
his  moral  attributes  reflect,  in 
some  degree,  the  image  of  man— of 
man  in  his  highest  and  noblest  de- 
velopment, in  his  nearest  approach 
to  the  perfect  ideal  ?  And  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Mansel's  elaborate  endeavour  to 
establish  the  contrary  principle, 
that  if  Divine  morality  is  not  iden-^ 
tical  in  kind  with  human;  if  the 
words  justice,  mercy,  truth,  love, 
do  not  represent  precisely  the  same 
qualities  in  the  Deity  as  those  which 
'tia.ej  represent  in  us,  they  can  have, 
when  applied  to  GK)d,  absolutely  no 
mieaning  whatever,  and  we  can  form 
no  conception  whatever  of  the  moral 
character  of  God.  But  we  must  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  tempted  into 
further  digression  on  this  point. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  either  the 
general  aspect  of  society,   or  the 


ordinary  principles  of  government 
among  the  Jews,  were  at  any  period 
so  entirely  exceptional  as  is  com- 
monly assumed.  Viewed  from  with- 
out they  were  an  isolated  race, 
marked  by  certain  peculiarities  of 
social  Hfe  and  especially  of  reli- 
gious belief,  the  maintenance  of 
which  was  greatly  fiicilitafced  by 
the  physical  character  of  the 
country  which  they  inhabited — ^a 
country,  doubtless,  appointed  for 
them  on  that  veiy  account.  In  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes,  planted  be- 
yond the  natural  or  geographical 
barrier  against  foreign  innovation, 
these  distinctions  showed  from  the 
first  a  gradual  tendency  to  melt 
away ;  and  even  as  regards  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  it  was  found  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  uphold  them 
against  the  constant  example  of  the 
Phoenician  communities,  which  still 
retained  their  grasp  of  portions  of 
the  territory  wrested  from  their 
forefathers — communities  at  least 
equal  to,  if  not  in  advance  o^  the 
conquerors  in  civilisation — and  the 
ever-increasing  influence  of  inter- 
course and  alhance  with  the  people 
and  princes  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  At  times  it  must  have 
appeared  to  external  observers — ^to 
all,  indeed,  except  the  few  who 
were  able  to  penetrate  deep  into  the 
national  heart — as  if  the  cherished 
distinctions  had  been  wholly  obH- 
terated,  so  completely  had  idol- wor- 
ship with  its  concomitant  abomina- 
tions, even  to  the  length  of  human 
sacrifices,  overspread  the  land.  Nor 
can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  in 
a  state  of  society  such  as  that  de- 
picted in  the  Bible,  the  supernatural 
element  was  developed  to  a  degree 
and  with  a  clearness  elsewhere 
unknown ;  or  that  the  average 
Israelite  went  about  his  ordinary 
occupations,  toiling  for  his  daily 
sustenance,  building  and  planting, 
buying  and  selling,  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  with  any  more 
vivid  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
presence,  with  any  more  Uvely  fear 
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of  the  diBpleasnre  or  hope  of  the 
fiivoor  of  fieaveiif  than  the  heathen 
who  drew  his  augnries  of  failure  or 
success  from  the  position  of  the 
thnnder-clond,  the  flight  of  a  bird, 
or  the  entrails  of  a  sheep,  or  who 
sought  at  the  voice  of  an  oracle 
more  direct  guidance  from  above,  or 
than  the  average  Christian  does 
now.  It  is  obvions  that  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  religious  system 
on  which  such,  practices  were  based 
is  altogether  immaterial  to  our  pre- 
sent aigument,  and  so  in  great  mea^ 
sore  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  reli- 
gions rites  observed  in  either  case  : 
belief  in  a  &lse  religion  maj  be 
qnite  as  strong,  may  exercise  quite 
as  much  influence  on  men's  actions, 
and  enter  quite  as  much  into  their 
daily  Hves,  as  belief  in  a  true  one ; 
the  creed  professed  may  be  more  or 
less  elevated,  more  or  less  degraded ; 
the  worship  prescribed  by  it  may 
be  more  or  less  pure,  more  or  less 
sensual,  and  its  influence  propor- 
tionally beneficent  or  hurtful;  but 
the  principle  from  which  it  flows 
is  essentiallj  the  same,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  religious  or  super- 
oaturai  element  would  be  as  appa- 
rent in  the  one  society  as  in  the 
otber.  There  is,  therefore,  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  behalf  of  that 
mode  of  treating  Jewish  history 
which  regards  it,  for  a  time  and 
for  a  special  purpose,  simply  from 
an  external  or  secular  point  of  view ; 
which  looks  at  it  in  the  same  way, 
in  short,  as  that  in  which  we  look 
at  any  other  history,  leaving  out  of 
sight  the  element  of  special  Divine 
interference,  in  a  word,  the  theo- 
cratic or  supernatural  side  of  it, 
which,  to  the  popular  apprehension, 
is  coextensive,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  history  itself. 

It  is  perfectly  allowable,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  to  handle  it  in  this 
^iMnner  with  a  view  of  bringing 
mto  prominence  the  features  com- 
mon to  all  times  and  races,  and  so 
gi^g  point  to  the  moral  teaching 
which  the  ordinary  mode  of  regard- 


ing it  tends  so  greatly  to  obscure. 
By  treating  scripture  history  and 
scripture  biography  after  the  fashion 
common  in  sermons  and  religious 
books,  as  wholly  unlike  and  apart 
from  any  other,  by  ascribing  to 
them,  so  to  say,  a  generic  difie* 
rence,  by  making  no  allowance 
for  political  difficulties,  national 
jealousies,  and  the  like ;  by  ima- 
gining continual  miraculous  inter- 
position, and  assuming  that  in  this 
way  religions  obligations  must  have 
been  kept  constantly  and  vividly 
before  men's  eyes  in  quite  another 
manner  from  anything  of  which  we 
now  have  experience,  the  preachers 
and  writers  have  almost  removed 
the  actors  in  these  scenes  frx>m  the 
range  of  our  sympathies,  and  taught 
us,  unwittingly,  to  look  on  them 
as  either  too  far  above  or  too  far 
below  our  own  level,  to  serve  either 
as  a  warning  or  an  example.  The 
obstinacy  and  depravity  which  could 
disregard  the  presence  of  the  angel, 
or  the  message  of  the  wonder-work- 
ing prophet,  seems  as  much  below 
the  average  of  human  wickedness 
or  human  weakness,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  him  whose  every  act  was 
regulated  by  special  revelation  from 
on  high  is  above  the  lot  of  him 
who  has  to  search  out  the  line  of 
duty  painfully,  amid  conflicting 
calls  and  along  a  path  which  is 
very  far  from  being  at  aU  times, 
clear.  The  loss  which  has  thus  been 
sustained,  a  much  more  serious  one 
than  the  absence  of  a  critical  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  of  the  sacred 
history  and  of  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  bearing  on  ancient  history 
in  general,  goes  far  to  justify  a 
somewhat  strong  reaction  against 
the  system  of  interpretation  which 
has  entailed  it  upon  us. 

Yet,  while  anxious  to  bring  into 
greater  prominence  the  purely  his- 
torical and  secular  element  of  the 
scriptural  records,  so  long  either 
wholly  neglected  or  thrust,  at  any 
rate,  too  far  into  the  background, 
we  cannot   too   carefully   bear   in 
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mind  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
character  of  tboae  i-ecoTMls^  and  of 
tUa  bifitoiy  which  they  contain- 
What4?Yer  the  immediat-e  object  of 
luB  Btudios,  tlie  student^  as  Dean 
Sttmley  reminds  himj  lunst  never 
forget  that  the  literatni^e  of  the 
Hebrew  race  is  (ilso  the  Bible,  the 
sacred  book  or  books  of  Cbrieten- 
dom  ;  that  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  is  also  the  bistorj  of  the 
Jewish  Church ;  that  it  iBj  in  fact, 
the  early  religious  history  of  our 
race.  In  the  minda  of  tlie  writers 
of  these  books^  tliis  was  raanifestly, 
for  the  most  part,  the  leading  idea; 
it  was  not,  in  their  own  view,  a 
mere  secular  chronicle  that  they 
were  composintr^  but  with  a],  and 
indeed  chiefly,  a  record  of  God's 
dcaliiipfs  with  man,  and  especially 
with  their  own  people  ;  it  would 
seem,  th(^refore,  essential  to  bear 
thia  in  mind,  if  wo  would  rightly 
understand  documentj^  written,  or 
compiled  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  conviction. 

To  the  line  which  he  has  marked 
out  for  himself  the  Dean  has  ad- 
hered with  fidelity  and  discretion, 
on  one  point,  perhaps,  somewhat 
too  strictly,  as  we  may  have  occa- 
sion to  notice  presently.  Omitting 
as  far  as  possible  all  controverted 
points,  *  discussions  of  chronology, 
statistics,  and  physical  science — of 
the  critical  state  of  the  different 
texts,  and  the  authorship  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  narrative* — 
of  the  precise  limits  to  bo  drawn 
between  natural  and  supernatural, 
providential  and  miraculous,'  he 
has  related  his  story,  as  far  as  may 
be,  in  the  spirit,  often  in  the  very 
words  of  the  original  wTdters,  in- 
terweaving them  in  his  narrative 
with  remarkable  skill  and  dexterity, 
— in  a  manner,  it  need  scarcely  be 


addedj  as  unlike  as  possible  to  that 
atyle  of  quotation  which   so   oflen 
renders  the  use  of  soriptural  phrases 
difi tasteful,  not  to  say  offensive,  to    J 
secular  ears,  1 

On  the  vexed  question  of  author- 
ship we  must  venture  to  say  une  or 
two  -Nvortlfl,  thou^'h  coiiscious  that 
it  savours  soine\vhat  of  lushness  to 
approach  a  topic  which  is  the  therac 
of  so  much  angry  controversy,  tbe 
suhject  of  so  much  crude  and  ra^h 
spceuJation,  of  bo  much  confident  ajid 
arrogant  dogmatism ;  ^^hieh,  after 
aU  the  pains  and  research  that 
liave  been  bestowed  upon  it,  still 
remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain, 
involved  in  hopeless  uncertainty. 
Much  light,  no  dotibt^  has  been 
tlirown  on  the  date  and  mocie  of 
composition  of  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  tlje  critical  investi- 
gations of  recent  writers,  especially 
of  him  who  may  be  called  the  father 
of  modern  Biblical  criticism,  Ewa3d, 
to  whose  vast  labours  Dr.  Stanley, 
in  common  with  Dr.  Pusey  and 
most  other  Biblical  students,  gladly 
acknowledges  his  gratitude.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  adopt  all  his 
conclusions,  or  assent  to  all  his 
statements;  but  he  bears  willing 
testimony  to — 

The  intimate  acquaintance  which  he 
exhibits  with  every  portion  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  which,  combined  as  it  is  with 
a  lovinc:  and  reverf^ntial  appreciation  of 
cacli  individual  character  and  of  the  whole 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Israelitish  history, 
has  won  the  respect  even  of  those  who 
differ  widely  from  his  conclusions. 

For  ourselves,  we  venture  to  avow 
the  conviction,  if  we  may  do  so  with- 
out presumption,  that  some  of  the 
arguments  from  which  he  draws  his 
deductions  as  to  the  dates  and  au- 
thors of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are 
based  on  a  most  precarious  founda- 


•  He  has,  however,  appended  to  the  second  series  a  short  and  temperate  discussion  on 
the  authorship  of  the  I5ooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  a  very  brief  note  on 
Isaiah,  in  which  he  adopU  as  certain  the  conclusion  (in  our  opinion  a  very  precarious 
one)  that  the  latter  portion,  chapters  xl.  to  Ixvi.,  is  the  work  of  a  different  hand,  and 
belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Captivity.  See  the  arguments  for  the  opposite  view  ably 
stated  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  '  Isaiah.* 
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tion;  especiallj  does  this  seem  to 
be  the  case,  to  give  one  instance, 
with  the  distinction  now  become 
familiar  to  English  readers  between 
the  Elohist  and  Jehovist  writers 
of  the  Pentateuchy  and  the  arbi- 
trary assignment,  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  of  portions  to  each, 
as  well  as  to  a  third  or  editorial  pen, 
combining  and  amalgamating  these 
and  other  documents  into  one  con- 
nected whole.  On  this  point  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  Dr.  Milman : 

The  Hebrew  records  [he  obsenres],  es- 
pecially the  books  of  Hoses,  may  have 
been  compiled  from  various  documents, 
and  it  may  be  at  an  uncertain  time.  .  .  . 
There  may  be  some  certain  discernible 
marks  and  signs  of  difference  in  age  and 
authorship.  But  that  any  critical  micro- 
scope in  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  so 
exquisite  and  so  powerful  as  to  dissect  the 
whole  with  perfect  nicety,  to  decompose  it 
and  assign  each  separate  paragraph  to  its 
special  origin  in  three,  four,  or  fire,  or 
more  independent  documents,  each  of 
which  has  contributed  its  part ;  this  seems 
to  me  a  tai<k  which  no  mastery  of  the 
Hebrew  language  with  all  its  kindred 
tongfues,  no  discernment,  however  fine  and 
disoiminating,  can  achieve. 

The  theory  assumes,  to  say  no- 
thing else,  extraordinary  negligence 
or  want  of  skill  in  the  compiler ;  he 
must  have  been  singularly  careless 
in  stringing  together  his  materials 
to  leave  them  in  a  state  in  which 
the  component  elements  are  so 
easily  discerned.  The  extreme 
insecurity  of  the  decisions  thus 
laid  down  is  proved,  if  proof  were 
needed,  by  the  wide  discrepancy 
of  judgment  among  the  professors 
of  the  *  higher  criticism'  them- 
selves as  regards  the  distribution 
of  the  several  portions,  one  assign- 
ing to  the  Elohist  what  another  con- 
fidently ascribes  to  the  Jehovist,  and 
a  third  to  the  imaginary  compiler.* 


Still,   however   untrustworthy  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  drAwn^ 
whether    or    not    the    uncertainty 
which  hangs  round  them  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  intrinsic  obscurity 
of  the  subject  matter  or  to  defect  in 
the  critical  analysis  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  these  inquiries  are 
conducted  is  sound  enough.      No 
one,   we  presume,   holds  it  as  an 
article  of  faith  that  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  written  by 
the  persons  whose  names  they  bear, 
or  at  the  dates  usually  assigned  to 
them :  in  many  cases  it  is  obvious 
that  they,  or  portions  of  them,  were 
composed    long    after    the    events 
which  they  relate ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  last  three  chapters  of  the  book 
Judges,    evidently    written     when 
there  was  a  '  king  in  Israel,'  and  so 
long  after  the  total  destruction  of 
Shiloh  that  a  most  exact  and  minute 
description  of  its  position  was  needed 
to  enable  the  people  of  that  day  to 
recognise  the  locality  at  all.     Nor 
need  we  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the 
occasional  incorporation,  in  the  his- 
torical as  well  as  the  prophetic  books, 
of  portions  of  ancient  documents, 
such  as  the  fragments  of  song  pre- 
served in  the  book  of  Numbers,  or 
the  quotations  from  the  book    of 
Jasher ;  or  even  the  adoption  of  le- 
gends derived  from  earlier  tradition; 
nor  fear  to  admit,  with  M.  Benan, 
that— 

The  Pentateuch  contcuns,  to  all  appear- 
ance, information  borrowed  from  the  ar- 
chives of  the  neighbouring  peoples ;  such 
as  the  narratiye  of  the  war  between  the 
Iranian  kings  and  the  kings  of  the  Yale  of 
Siddim,  where  Abraham  figures  as  a 
stranger,  '  Abram  the  Hebrew,  who  dwelt 
by  the  oak  of  Mamre  the  Amorite* — the 
genealogies  of  the  Edomites — the  curious 
synchronism     established     between     the 


*  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  see  the  extent  of  this  discrepancy:,  and  to  judge  of 
the  amount  of  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  the  *  higher  criticism  in  its  present  stage  of 
development,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  them  to  an  article  in  the  Quarttrly  Beview, 
April  1863,  headed  '  Colenso  and  Davidson.'  They  may  see  a  further  illustration  in  the 
Bishop's  latest  Elohist  and  Jehovist  theory,  as  pro^unded  in  his  most  recent  work  on 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  in  his  vmdication  of  the  authenticity  of  tha 
titles  of  the  Psalms  in  opposition  to  all  the  chief  names  of  the  German  aehooL 
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foundation  of  Hebron  and  that  of  Tania' 
in  EfiDTt-* 

There  is  nothing  in  this,  if  it  be 
jso,  more  derogatory  than  in  the 
quotation  of  heathen  poets  by  St. 
Panl,  or  the  allnsion  to  the  Jewish 
tradition  abont  the  burial  of  Moses 
and  the  insertion  of  a  passage  from 
the  book  of  Enoch  by  St.  Jnde. 
These  are  circumstances  which  call 
for  the  exercise  of  the  critical  fii- 
culty.  In  the  absence  of  direct  his- 
torical testimony  and  even  in  many 
cases  of  really  authentic  tradition, 
the  internal  evidence  presented  by 
the  books  themselves  is  the  only 
means  of  arriving  at  even  an  ap- 
proximate conjecture  as  to  their  age : 
on  the  question  of  authorship  it  can, 
of  course,  tend  only  to  establish 
negative  conclusions.  If  the  critics 
were  content  to  be  a  little  less  posi- 
tive in  their  dogmatism  and  a  little 
less  contemptuous  towards  those 
who  presume  to  differ  from  them, 
we  should  feel  still  more  gratefdl 
for  their  really  valuable  labours. 
Here  again  we  are  glad  to  fortify 
our  judgment  by  that  of  the  learned 
and  liberal  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
complains  of  the  *  dogmatism '  of 
the  Grerman  critics,  of  the  'con- 
temptuous intolerance '  with  which 
they  assert  theories  constructed 
generally  on  the  most  arbitrary  con- 
jecture. Of  Bwald  himself  he  speaks 
with  'profound  respect;'  he  bears 
testimony  to  his  singular  acuteness, 
his  indefatigable  industry,  his  uni- 
versal erudition ;  but  he  charges 
him  with 'contemptuous arrogance,' 
with  assuming  an  autocracy  not  in 
his  own  sphere  alone,  but  in  the 
whole  world  of  religion,  letters,  and 
politics.  And  he  adds  that  he  reads 
his  work  with  ever  increasing  won- 
der at  his  unparalleled  ingenuity 
and  surpassing  learning ;  but  usually 
with  decreasing  conviction. 


We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  good 
service  done  by  Dr.  Stanley  on  the 
threshold  of  his  work,  by  directitig 
the  attention  of  the  student  to  these 
features  in  the  construction  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  by  reminding 
him  that  the  order  of  the  books  as 
they  stand  in  the  canon  is  often  not 
their  real  order,  that  the  events 
themselves  are  not  always  related  in 
the  order  of  time,  and  that — 

Accordingly,  if  we  wish  to  hare  the  full 
account  of  any  event  or  character,  we  must 
piece  it  together  from  yarious  books  or 
passages,  often  separated  from  each  other 
by  considerable  intervals. 

And  again  that — 

Portions  of  the  same  historical  events  ve 
related  from  different  points  of  view,  or 
with  freBh  incidents,  or  by  impUcation,  in 
parts  of  the  historical  books  ii^ere  ve 
should  least  expect  to  find  them.  Thus  the 
slaughter  of  Gideon's  broUiers  and  a  long 
nntold  stage  of  his  career  is  suggested  by 
a  single  allusion  in  the  existing  narratire 
to  eyents  of  which  the  record  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  The  storming  of  Hebron  by 
Caleb  is  partly  made  up  from  the  book  of 
Joshua  and  partly  from  the^^ok  of  Judges. 

And  so  in  other  instances.  Of  the 
value  of  these  hints  he  has  given 
most  felicitous  illustrations  through- 
out these  volumes.  To  select  two 
out  of  many — ^the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  overthrow  of 
Shiloh.  Of  the  former  he  remarks : 
We  must  pLice  it  before  us,  if  possible, 
not  as  we  conceiye  it  from  pictures  and 
frvm  our  own  imaginations,  but  as  in  the 
words  of  the  sac]^  narrative  illustrated 
by  the  Psalmist  and  by  the  commentary  of 
Josephus  and  Fhilo.  The  passage,  as 
thus  described,  was  effected  not  in  the 
calmness  and  clearness  of  daylight,  but  in 
the  depth  of  midnight,  amid  the  roar  of 
the  hurricane  which  caused  the  sea  to  go 
back — amidst  a  darkness  lit  up  only  by 
the  broad  gkro  of  the  Ughtnmg,  as  '  the 
Lord  looked  out '  from  the  thick  darkness  of 
the  cloud.  'The  waters  saw  Thee,  0 
God  I  the  waters  saw  Thee  and  were  afnud: 
the  depths  also  were  troubled.  The  clouds 
poured    out   water;    the    air   thundered; 


'  In  the  Eng.  Ver.  Zoan. — ^Numbers  xiii.  aa. 

s  Etudes  tsPHistoire  Reliaietues,  p.  84.    The  first  of  these  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Stonle/^^ 
*  the  fragment,  apparently,  of  some  ancient  record  ;*    with  a   reference    to   ""  ' 
Gfschichtey  i.  401,  sqq. 
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Thim  anowf  mat  abroad;  the  voice  of 
Thy  thimder  was  heard  round  about ;  the 
hg^tnioga  shone  upon  the  ground;  the 
euth  was  moYed  and  shook  withal.''  We 
koownotk  they  knew  not,  by  what  precise 
means  the  deliverance  was  wrought:  we 
know  not  by  what  precise  track  through 
the  golf  the  passage  was  effected.  We 
know  not,  and  we  need  not  know ;  the  ob- 
scurity, the  mystery,  here  as  elsewhere, 
Was  port  of  the  lesson.  '  God's  way  was 
m  the  sea,  and  His  paths  in  the  great 
waters^  and  Sis  fooUtips  were  not  known* 
AU  that  we  see  distinctly  is,  that  through 
this  dark  and  terrible  night,  with  the 
enemy  pressing  close  behind  and  the 
dming  sea  on  either  side,  He  'led  his 
people  like  sheep  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
and  Aaron.'* 

We  could  gladlj  have  extended 
onr  quotation  from  this  graphic  and 
eloquent  description;  but  we  must 
forbear.  Tnm  to  the  brief  notice  of 
the  &te  of  Shiloh : 

We  catch  a  distant  glimpse  ofmsjSsacre 
with  fire  and  sword ;  of  a  city  sacked  and 
plundered  by  ruthless  invaders.  *  He  gave 
flis  people  over  to  the  sword  and  was 
vroCh  with  His  inheritance.  The  fire  con- 
Bmned  their  young  men,  their  maidens 
were  not  g^ven  to  marriage.'* 

Of  this  ^eat  catastrophe,  of  the 
^esolslaon  of  the  national  sanctuary, 
the  chief  home  of  the  ark  since  the 
conquest,  a  desolation  so  complete 
that  it  passed  into  a  proverb  and 
that  the  very  locaKty  became  un- 
known, no  direct  mention  is  made 
in  the  history  ;  for  whatever  reason, 
it  is  passed  over  in  silence ;  the 
omission  is  supplied  by  the  Psalmist 
and  the  prophet;  the  last-named 
&ct,  as  vras  noticed  above,  is 
marked  by  a  chronicler  of  a  later 

Not  less  useful  is  it  to  remind  the 
.student  of  the  Bible  that  although, 
of  course,  the  main  bulk  of  the  au- 
thorities is  to  be  found  in  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptnres;  yet  they  are  not  the 


sole  sources  of  information  as  to 
the  times  and  events  which  their 
range  embraces;    that  'there  are 
certain  landmarks  to   guide  us  in 
the  study  of  these  original  authori- 
ties,   which,    though     obvious    in 
themselves,  often  escape  the  notice 
of  the  ordinary  theological  student,' 
and  that  he  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  authorised  or  any  other 
English  version,  but  should  at  least 
endeavour  to  ascertain  for  himself 
how  far  it  represents  the  original. 
Foremost  in  value  of  the  collateral 
aids  to  the  interpretation  and  illus- 
tration of  the  Hebrew  text  is  of 
course  the   Septuagint.      Without 
entering  into  the  history,  real  or 
legendary,  .of  this   translation,  or 
assigning  to  it  a  co-ordinate  autho- 
rity with  the  Hebrew  text — a  claim 
which  nevertheless  on  some  accounts 
it  almost  seems  difficult  to  refuse — 
we  must  yet  remember  that  it  was 
the  text  sanctioned  probably  by  our 
Lord    Himself — certainly    by    the 
apostles — ^that  it  is  still  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  Churches  of  the 
East,   and  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
apostolical  and  of  the  early  Catholic 
Church.      And  if  we  hesitate  to 
admit  that  its  variations  from  the 
Hebrew,     often      neither      incon- 
siderable nor  unimportant,  furnish 
proof  of  the  existence  and  accept^ 
ance  by  the  Alexandrian  translators 
of  a  text  differing  somewhat  largely 
from  the  one  preserved  to  us,  which 
is  highly  probable,  they  must  at  any 
rate  be  regarded  as  interpretations 
or  traditions  probably  of  early  date, 
certainly  of  sufficient  authority  to 
be  received  and  sanctioned  by  the 
learned  authors  of  the  translation, 
and  not  repudiated  by  those  who 
made  it  the  basis  of  their  preaching 
to  the  Gentile  world.     In  truth,  its 


'  In  a  note  he  observes,  '  That  the  storm  of  rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  as  given  by 
Josephus  and  Phiio,  is  a  genuine  part  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  traditions,  appears  £rom 
Psalm  Ixxvii.  12-21.'  Yet  there  is  no  hint  in  the  text  of  Exodus  of  what  must  hava 
added  so  greatly  to  the  solemnity  and  impressiTeness  of  the  scene. 

'  VoL  1.  pp.  129,  130. 

*  VoL  i  p.  384. 
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value  can  hardly  be  over-estimated 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
many  acknowledged  inaccuracies 
and  imperfections;  and  the  sys- 
tematic neglect  of  it  by  theological 
students  is  on  many  accounts 
greatly  to  be  regretted. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  are  the  works  of  Josephus, 
especially  the  AntiquUiea ;  compiled 
pwrtly  from  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  partly,  as  is  almost 
proved  by  his  many  variations 
from  both  the  existing  texts  and  by 
the  many  statements  to  be  found  in 
neither,  from  independent  sources, 
whether  traditional  or  documentary. 
1*0  the  Jewish  traditions  embodied 
in  Josephus  must  be  added  those 
preserved  by  Jerome,  or  in  a  work 
that  bears  his  name ;  and  the  rab- 
binical traditions  in  the  Seder  Olam. 
The  remaining  authorities  afford 
but  scanty  additional  light;  yet 
they  should  not  be  wholly  neg- 
lected. They  consist  of  a  few  frag- 
ments of  early  foreign  histories  pre- 
served by  later  writers,  a  few  state- 
ments in  Justin,  Tacitus  and 
Strabo,  and  of  Eastern,  chiefly 
Mussulman,  traditions.  Of  these 
last,  mostly  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  Koran  and  the  Bible,  some 
appear  to  have  so  little  foundation 
in  either  as  to  indicate  an  indepen- 
dent origin ;  a  circumstance  which 
of  course  adds  greatly  to  their 
value.  Such  a  one,  as  Dr.  Stanley 
remarks,  is  the  universal  prevsr- 
lence  of  the  name  of  *  The  Friend,' 
*E1-Khalil,*  for  Abraham,  a  title 
which  has  altogether  superseded 
his  own  proper  name,  though  but 
very  slightly  and  incidentally 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  On  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  light  is 
thrown  by  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  indeed  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
begins,  strictly  speaking,  with  the 


Exodus.     Tet  the  lecturer  conld 
scarcely  have  made  that  his  starting- 


point.  The  event,  which, ' 
ing  as  it  is  apprehended  frt)m  its 
human  or  its  I)ivine  side,  may  be 
described  as  '^  the  migration,"  or  as 
"  the  call  "  of  Abraham,'  and  which, 
indeed,  is  presented  to  us  in  this 
twofold  aspect  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive itself,  is  the  event  which  natu- 
rally suggests  itself  as  containing 
the  germ  of  the  religion  as  well  as 
of  the  race,  and  *  may  fitly  be 
treated  as  the  opening  of  all  eccle- 
siastical history,  as  the  first  histori- 
cal commencement  of  a  religious 
community  and  worship,  which  has 
continued  ever  since,  without  inter- 
ruption, into  the  Christian  Church, 
such  as,  with  all  its  manifold  diver- 
sities, it  now  exists.'  Abraham  is 
the  'father  of  the  faithful;'  he 
'believed  in  Jehovah,*  and  Ho 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness.* 
If  not  the  first  teacher  of  mono- 
theism, he  is  the  first  distinct  his- 
torical witness  to  it '  against  all  the 
primeval  idolatries,  the  natural 
religion  of  the  ancient  world.'  But 
here  we  are  treading  upon  contro* 
verted  ground.  Was  Abraham  the 
depositary  of  an  origpbal,  a  primeval 
tradition  of  the  unity  of  Ood,  or 
had  he  'painfully  to  disentangle 
himself  from  the  long  ancestral 
prepossessions  of  country  and  kin- 
dred and  father's  house,'  frt>m  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
earliest  and  perhaps  most  natural 
objects  of  human  veneration,  or 
from  another  form  of  idolatry,  more 
nearly  resembling  those  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  mythologies 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  worship  of 
the  '  giants '  who  were  '  on  the  earth 
in  those  days  ?  ' — 

Giants,  if  not  actually,  yet  by  their 
colossal  strength  and  awful  mi\]eBty  :  the 
Pharaohs  and  Nimrods,  whose  forms  we 
can  still  trace  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  in  their  gigantic  proportions,  the 
mighty  hunters,  the  royal  priests,  the 
deified  men. 


Genesis  xt.  6  (Heb.). 
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The  former  is  the  usually  received 
opinion.  Yet  without  denying  the 
existence  of  a  primeval  belief  in  the 
unity  of  the  Deity  and  of  a  purer 
worship  based  on  that  foundation, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  this 
tradition  had  been  wholly  lost,  and 
that  all  the  world  had  lapsed  into 
some  form  or  other  of  polytheism. 
Josephus  speaks  of  Abraham  as  the 
first  who  wrought  a  change  in 
men's  opinions  concerning  God,  the 
first  who  ventured  to  avow  a  mono- 
theistic creed  and  to  protest  against 
the  prevailing  Sabeeanism,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
says  that  on  this  account  a  tumult 
arose  which  forced  hiTn  to  leave 
the  country.  *^*  The  author  of  the 
book  of  Judith,  following  the  same 
tradition,  says  that  the  Chaldaeans 
drove  out  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
because  they  rejected  the  popular 
idolatry  and  worshipped  *  the  God 
irhom  tliey  hti&vo^  *  the  God  of 
heaven,*  made  known  to  Abraham 
by  special  Divine  revelation.  Joshua 
also  reminds  the  Israelites  of  his 
day,  as  of  a  well  known  fact,  that 
their  fathers  who  lived  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  including  Terah  Abra- 
ham's father,  served  other  gods.^ 
Professor  Max  Miiller  draws  another 
argument  in  support  of  this  view  of 
Abraham's  mission  from  the  name 
by  which  the  Deity  is  known 
throughout  the  patriarchal  age — 
*  Elohun,'  translated  in  the  English 
version,  *  God  ;'  which,  though  a 
plural  form,  is  always  foDowed,  as  is 
well  known,  by  a  verb  in  the 
singular.  We  give  the  substance 
of  his  theory,  as  condensed  by  Dr. 
Stanley  from  his  essay  on  Semitic 
Monotheism  : 

When  '  Eloah '  (Gocl)  was  first  used  in 
the  plural,  it  could  only  have  signified,  like 
any  other  plural,  *  many  Eloahs  ;*  and  such 
a  plural  could  only  have  been  formed  after 
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the  various  names  of  God  had  become  the 
names  of  independent  deities;  that  is 
during  a  polytheistic  stage.  The  transi- 
tion from  this  into  the  monotheistic  stage 
could  be  eflTected  only  in  two  ways ;  either 
^  denymg  altogether  the  existence  of  the 
Elohim  and  changing  them  into  devils,— as 
was  done  in  Persia,— or  by  taking  a  higher 
view  and  looking  upon  them  as  so  many 
names  invented  with  the  honest  purpose  of 
expressing  the  various  aspects  of  the  Deity, 
though  in  time  diverted  from  their  oririnal 
intention.  This  was  the  view  taken  by 
Abraham  [under  the  guidance,  as  the  Pro- 
fessor distinctly  admits  in  the  same  essay 
of  a  Divine  reveUtion].  Whatever  were 
the  names  of  the  Elohim  worshipped  by 
the  numerous  clans  of  his  race,  Abraham 
saw  that  all  the  Elohim  were  meant  for 
God ;  and  thus  Elohim,  comprehending  by 
one  name  evervthing  that  ever  was  or  ever 
could  be  called  Divine,  became  the  name  by 
which  the  monotheistic  age  was  rightly 
inaugurated:  a  plural  conceived  and  con- 
strued as  a  singular.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  Semitic  name  of  the  Deity,  which 
at  first  sounds  not  only  ungrammatical  but 
irrational,  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  in- 
telligible. It  is  at  once  the  proof  that 
monotheism  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  a  poly- 
theistic faith,  and  that  it  absorbed  and 
acknowledged  the  better  tendencies  of  that 
faith.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  later 
Apostle  ot  the  Gentiles,  Abraham,  his  first 
predecessor  and  model,  declared  the  God 
'whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped*  to  be 
the  'God  that  made  the  world,  and  aU 
things  therein;'  'the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  '  in  whom  we  Uve,  and  move,  and 
have  our  bomg.' « 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may  (and 
we  are  of  course  aware  that  there 
is  another  and  more  commonly 
received  theory  to  account  for  the 
same  fact),  he  was  in  his  day  the 
one  living  witness  to  this  faith  :  first 
to  his  own  family  and  country,  and 
next,  as  'the  stranger,'  to  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  idolaters, 
amongst  whom  successively  he 
pitched  his  tent;  less  as  a  preacher 
or  prophet  of  what  to  them  at  any 
rate  was  a  new  creed  (though  this 
title  is  once  or  twice  incidentally 
applied  to  him),  than  as  standing 


«1M.^     1        1-      SabsBanism    perhaps  the  most  natural  fend  least  degrading  form  of 
uloW  lon^  hngered  and  indeed  lingers  still,  as  a  secret  revolt  against  the  monotheism 
of  he  more  intelligent  classes.    See  Palgrave's  Atahia,  and  com^  Job  3^.  S 
Judith  V.  7,  8 ;  Joshua  xxiv.  i. 
*  LectureSy  i.  p.  ii. 
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firm  in  his  own  faith,  rooted  and 
built  np  in  it  by  his  trust  in  the 
strength  ajid  feithfulness  of  God. 

Even  in  this  brief  sketch  we  can 
scarcely  pass  over  in  silence  that 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
crowning  proof  and  eflTort  of  Abra- 
ham's faith — ^the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
The  spirit  in  which  this  mysterious 
transaction  is  treated  of  in  these 
lectures  contrasts  fevourably  with 
that  in  which  Dr.  Williams  has 
viewed  it  in  the  now  famous  passage 
commencing,  '  When  the  fierce 
ritual  of  Syria,  with  the  awe  of  a 
Divine  voice,  bade  Abraham  slay 
his- son.'  Yet  we  scarcely  gaui  a 
clear  impression  as  to  the  writer's 
own  opinion  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  patriarch's  triaL  We  shall  best 
do  justice  to  his  view  of  it  by  giving 
it  in  his  own  words.  After  remark- 
ing the  existence  in  almost  all 
ancient  and  in  most  modem,  forms 
of  religion  of  two  strong  tendencies, 
each,  if  carried  to  extremes,  incom- 
patible with  the  other ;  on  the  one 
hand,  the  desire  to  propitiate  the 
powers  above  us  by  the  surrender 
of  some  object  dear  to  ourselves, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  sacrifice ; 
on  the  other,  the  profound  moral 
instinct  that  the  Creator  cannot  be 
pleased  or  propitiated  otherwise 
than  by  a  pure  life — ^he  proceeds  : 

There  came,  wo  are  told,  to  Abraham  the 
Divine  intimation,  *  Take  now  thy  son, 
thine  only  son  Isaac  whom  thou  loyest  s^nd 
.  .  offer  him  for  a  burnt  offering  on  one 
of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of.' 
It  was  in  its  spirit  the  exact  expression  of 
the  feeling  of  self-devotion  without  which 
religion  cannot  exist,  and  of  which  the 
whole  life  of  the  Patriarch  had  been  the 
great  example.  But  the  form  taken  by 
this  Divine  trial  or  temptation '  was  that 
which  a  stem  logical  consequence  of  the 
ancient  view  of  sacrifice  did  actually 
assume;  if  not  then  yet  certainly  in  after 


ages,  among  the  sunoonding  tribes,  and 
which  cannot  therefore  be  left  out  of  sight  , 
in  considering  the  whole  historical  aspect 
of  the  narrative.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
Canaanitish  nation  was  laid  the  practice  of 
human  samfice;  the  very  offering  here 
described,  of  '  children  passing  through  the 
fire,'  of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters, 
'  of  the  first-bom  for  their  transgressions, 
of  the  fruit  of  their  body  for  the  sin  of 
their  souL'  On  the  altars  of  Moab,  and  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  the  distant  Ganaanite 
settlements  in  Carthage  and  in  Spain,  nay 
even,  at  times,  within  the  confines  of  the 
Chosen  People  itself,  in  the  wild  tow  of 
Jephtha,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Saul's  sons  at 
Gibeah,  in  the  dark  sacrifices  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  under  the  very  walls  of  Jeni- 
salem — ^this  almost  irrepressible  tendency 
of  the  burning  zeal  of  a  primitive  race  found 
its  terrible  expression.  Such  was  the  trial 
which  presented  itself  to  Abraham.  .  .  . 
The  sacrifice,  the  resignation  of  the  will,  ia 
the  &ther  and  the  son,  was  accepted ;  the 
literal  sacrifice  of  the  act  was  repelled.  On 
the  one  hand  the  great  principles  were 
proclaimed  that  mercy  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  self  is 
the  highest  and  holiest  offering  that  God 
can  receive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inha- 
man  superstitions,  towards  which  the 
ancient  ceremonial  of  sacrifice  was  per- 
petually tending,  were  condemned  and  cast 
out  of  the  true  worship  of  the  Church  for 
ever.  There  are  doubtless  many  difficulties 
which  may  bo  raised  on  the  offering  of 
Isaac :  but  .  .  .  there  is  no  difficulty 
which  will  not  be  amply  compensated  by 
reflecting  on  the  near  approach,  and  yet 
the  complete  repulse  of  tne  danger  which 
might  have  threatened  the  early  Church. 
.  .  .  Abraham  reached  the  very  verge 
of  an  act  which,  even  if  prompted  by  noble 
motives  and  by  a  Divine  call,  has  by  all 
subsequent  revelation  and  experience  been 

Eronounced  accursed.  At  that  moment  his 
and  is  stayed;  and  the  Patriarchal  reli- 
gion is  rescued  from  this  conflict  with  the 
justice  of  the  Law  or  the  mercy  of  the 
Gospel^ 

We  must  pass  lightly  over  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  Patriarchal 
age,  the  wanderings  of  Jacob  and 
his  settlement  at  Shechem,  the 
jealousies  of  his  sons  and  the  final 


»  It  is  added  in  a  note, '  That  this  temptation  or  trial,  through  whatever  means  it 
was  suggested,  should  in  the  sacred  narrative  be  ascribed  to  the  overruling  voice  of  God, 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  A  still  more 
striking  instance  is  contained  in  the  history  of  David,  where  the  same  temptation,  which 
in  one  book  is  ascribed  to  God,  ia  in  another  ascribed  to  Satan.'  See  %  Samuel  xziv.  i ; 
1  Chronicles  xxi.  i. 

2  Vol.  i.  pp.  48-50- 
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migration  into  Egypt,  the  characters 
of  the  twin  brothers,  fypical  in  the 
main  of  their  respective  deisoen- 
dants  :  Esau,  the  father  of  '  the 
fidde,  tmcertain  Edomite,  npw 
allied,  now  hostile  to  the  seed  of 
promise;'  Israel  recalling  to hb  in  his 
doabtfol  qualities  '  the  meanness  of 
character  which,  even  to  a  proverb, 
we  call  in  scorn,  "  Jewish ;"  '  on  the 
one  hand,  the  '  timid  cautious  watch- 
fulness thatwe  know  so  well,  through 
our  great  masters  of  fiction,  in  Shy- 
lock  of  Venice  and  Isaac  of  York ; ' 
on  the  other,  '  the  germs  of  the  un- 
broken endurance,  the  undying  re- 
solution, which  keeps  the  nation 
alive  still  in  its  present  outcast  con- 
dition and  which  was  the  basis,  in 
its  brighter  days,  of  the  heroic  zeal, 
long-suffering  and  hope  of  Moses, 
of  David,  of  Jeremiah,  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, of  the  twelve  Jewish  aposties, 
of  the  first  martyr  Stephen.' 

Nor  may  we  linger  long  over  the 
period,  replete  though  it  be  with 
the  deepest  interest  and  most  impor- 
tant in  its  lasting  infiuence  on  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  race,  of  the 
sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  On  the 
difficult  question  of  chronology, 
abundantiy  debated  of  late,  we  offer 
no  opinion,  further  than  that  the 
shorter  of  the  commonly  received  cal- 
culations certainly  appears  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  fiu^ts  of  the 
case.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
length  of  their  stay,  two  points 
appear  sufficiently  clear.  First,  that 
they  retained  throughout,  in  great 
measure,  their  distinctive  character 
and  were  regarded,  from  first  to 
last,  as  foreigners  ;  but  secondly, 
that  while  they  left  but  slight  traces 
of  themselves  on  Egypt  or  its  monu- 
ments, 

The  Egyptian  worship  and  manners  left 
an  impreaBion  on  them  almost  as  distinct 
and  as  durable  as  that  which  the  Koman 
nnpire,  under  analogooa  circumstances  in 
long  sabseqaent  ages,  implanted   on   the 


customs  and  feelings  of  the  early  Christian 
Church. 

Nor  can  we  wonder  either  at  the 
indelible  mark  thus  imprinted  on 
the  subject  race,  or  at  the  mingled 
loathing  and  terror  with  which  for 
centuries  to  come  they  looked  back 
at  the  time  of  their  slavery,  and  the 
ever  fresh  and  joyful  sense  of  free- 
dom with  which  they  commemorated 
their  deliverance  from  it,  when  we 
remember  what  the  Egypt  of  the 
Pharaohs  was,  its  greatness  and  its 
degradation,  and  what  their  own 
condition  in  the  midst  of  it.  The 
home  of  all  the  learning,  the  science, 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  world, 
it  was  also  the  seat  of  a  debasing 
idolatry,^  the  worship  not  only  of 
deified  beasts  and  sacred  birds,  but, 
as  Dr.  Stanley  remarks,  the  worship 
of  human  strength  and  human 
tyranny.  We  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  transcribing  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  object  of  this  idolatry : 

We  often  hear  it  said  [he  remarks]  that 
Egypt  was  governed  by  a  theocracy ;  that 
is,  as  the  word  is  meant  when  so  applied, 
by  a  priestly  caste.  This  is  not  the 
answer  given  by  her  own  authentic  monu- 
ments: Who  is  the  colossal  figure  that 
aits,  repeated  again  and  again,  at  the  en- 
trance of  every  temple?  Who  is  it  that 
rides  in  his  chariot,  leading  diminutive 
nations  captive  behind  him  ?  To  whom  is 
it,  in  the  frontispiece  of  every  gateway, 
that  the  gods  give  the  falchion  of  destruc- 
tion, with  the  command  to  *  Slay,  and  slay, 
and  slay'?  Whose  sculptured  image  do 
we  see  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple, 
brought  into  the  most  familiar  relations 
with  the  highest  powers,  equal  in  form  and 
majesty,  suckled  by  the  greatest  goddess, 
fondled  by  the  greatest  god,  sitting  beside 
them,  arm  entwined  within  arm,  in  the 
recesses  of  the  most  holy  place  ?  It  is  no 
priest,  or  prophet,  or  magician,  or  saint, 
but  the  king  only — the  Pharaoh,  the  Child 
of  the  Sun,  the  Beloved  of  Ammon.  And 
if  there  is  one  king  who  towers  above  all 
the  rest  in  all  the  long  succession,  it  is  he 
whose  name  first  dimly  appears  to  us  in 
the  history  of  the  Exodus,  the  great 
Bameses,  the  Sesostris  of  the  classical 
writers.    As  of  all  objects  of  idolatry,  in 


'  We  have  not  forgotten  the  better  side  of  the  Egyptian  creed,  the  belief  in  a  future 
state  and  the  judgment  of  the  dead,  of  which  a  full  and  interesting  account  is  given  in 
Bunsen's  E^t;  but  the  epithet  'debasing'  is,  we  think,  fully  justified  on  other  ground* 
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the  natural  world  of  those  early  times,  the 
stars  and  sun  were  the  most  overwhelming 
in  their  fascination,  so  in  all  the  world  of 
man  there  was  nothing  to  be  compared  to 
those  mighty  kings,  least  of  all  to  the  mighty 
conqueror  who  has  left  his  traces  throughout 
all  the  haunts  of  ancient  civilisation  in 
Asia,  and  from  end  to  end  of  his  own 
country.  With  a  certainty  beyond  that 
with  which  Alexander  was  acknowledged 
as  the  greatest  sovereign  of  the  (Grecian, 
or  Caesar  of  the  Koman  world,  must 
Rameses  II.  have  been  hailed  or  feared  as 
the  hero  of  the  primeval  age  before  Greece 
and  Rome  were  bom.  His  very  form  and 
face  are  before  us,  with  a  vividness  which 
belongs  only  to  these  colossal  representa- 
tions, and  refuse  to  be  forgotten.  We  see 
his  profound  yet  scornful  repose,  expressed 
both  in  countenance  and  attitude.  We  see 
the  long  profile,  majestic  and  beautiful 
beyond  any  of  his  successors  or  predecessors. 
We  see  even  the  peculiar  curl  of  his  nos- 
trils, and  the  fall  of  his  under  lip.  Such 
was  the  Pharaoh  who  must  have  looked 
down  on  the  Israelite  sojourners  during 
some  one  period  or  generation  of  their  stay 
in  Egypt,  probably  during  the  time  of 
their  oppression.  And  such,  not  in  detail 
but  in  its  general  outline,  is  the  image  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  Pharaoh  of  Scripture. 
.  .  .  He  is  the  only  potentate  whom 
Abraham  and  Jacob  alike  approach  with 
awfid  reverence.  .  .  .  King-like  and 
priest-like,  he  stands  by  the  side  of  the 
sacred  river,  and  sees  in  visions  the  good 
and  evil  fortunes  of  Egypt  coming  up  from 
its  stream.  .  .  .  And  when  the  last 
great  struggle  comes  on  between  his  power 
and  that  of  a  greater  than  himself,  it  is 
the  struggle  rather  of  a  god  against  the 
Lord,  than  of  a  man  against  man.  He  has 
hardened  his  heart  like  the  Indian  Kehama, 
rather  than  like  a  mortal  prince  of  modem 
days.* 

No  wonder  that  their  slareiy  un- 
der this  awftJ  form  of  government 
should  have  sunk  deep  into  the 
national  heart;  that  on  the  recol- 
lection of  it  should  be  based  even 
the  great  institutions  of  the  Sabbath 
and  the  Jubilee. 

Into  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Exodus  and  the  wander- 
ings in  the  wilderness^  now  become 
so  famiKar,  we  do  not  propose  to 
enter;  nor  shall  we  here  discuss 
any  of  the  numerous  questions 
which  arise  respecting  the  Levitical 


law,  its  sacrificial  system,  its  minute 
ceremonial  directions  and  distinc- 
tions, the  precise  period  when  it 
finally  assumed  the  form  in  which  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  like. 
There  is,  however,  one  eagerly  con- 
troverted and  very  important  point 
which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over 
in  silence — ^the  age  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.  The  opinion  enter- 
tained on  this  point  must  greatly 
modify  our  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
sequent history,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  reign  of  Josiah.  Our  readers  are 
doubtless  aware  that  various  theories 
have  been  propounded  respecting 
this  book :  dates  have  been  assigned 
to  it  ranging  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  that  of  Jeremiah.  The  most  sin- 
gular conjecture  is  that  of  Ewald, 
who  ascribes  it  to  a  Jew  living  in 
exile  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  Dean  Stanley  abstains  from 
expressiug  a  confident  opinion,  but 
leans  apparently  to  a  date  much 
later  than  Moses.  Dean  Milman, 
on  the  contrary,  afber  examining  all 
the  objections,  the  cogency  of  some 
of  which  he  fi«,nkly  admits,  yet  pro- 
nounces decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
commonly  received  opinion.  He 
admits  that  the  constitution  as  con- 
ceived in  this  and  the  other  books 
of  the  law  was  never  carried  out 
to  its  perfect  development,  that  the 
vision  of  the  lawgiver  remained  un- 
ftilfiUed ;  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  the  observance  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  sabbatical  year,  still 
less  of  the  agrarian  law  of  the 
JubUee.  Was  it  not,  he  suggests, 
an  ideal  religious  republic,  a  Utopia, 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  wise 
lawgiver,  but  never  realised  upon 
earth  ?  The  failure  does  not  im- 
pugn the  wisdom  of  the  legislator, 
nor  the  truth  and  goodness  of  the 
Grod  in  whose  name  he  spoke,  any 
more  than  it  is  any  derogation  from 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  it& 
Founder,  that  the  ideal  of  the '  King- 
dom of  Heaven '  has  never  been 
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realised  npon  earth;  it  condemns 
only  the  people  of  Israel,  who  never 
rose  to  the  height  of  that  wisdom. 
Bat  [observes  the  Dean,  discussing  the 
question  simply  on  the  ground  taken  by 
those  whose  opinion  he  is  combating]  a 
prospectire  Utopia  in  the  mind  of  a  man 
of  consummate  wisdom  like  Moses  is  intel- 
ligible, especially  at  the  time  of  the  occu- 
pation of  a  whole  country  by  a  whole  tribe 
and  its  partition  among  the  conquerors. 
But  a  retrospective  Utopia,  purely  imagi- 
luuy,  as  an  afterthought  of  later  times, 
when  it  was  known  never  to  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  is  a  strange  assump- 
tion.* 

In  another  note  he  remarks  that 
the  argument  for  a  late  date  drawn 
from  the  provision  for  a  change  of 
government  is  not  conclusive;  for 
if  the  description  of  the  evils  of 
kingly  rule  is  extraordinary  as  pro- 
phetic, it  IB  still  more  extraordinary 
if  composed  at  a  time  when  kingly 
authority  had  heen  for  centuries  the 
usage  of  the  nation,  endeared  and 
glorified  by  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon,  not  shaken  by  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  kingdom  and  the  tyran- 
nies of  later  kings,  the  Ahabs  and 
the  Manassehs.  On  a  dispassionate 
examination  of  the  arguments  on 
either  side,  the  Dean  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  in  which  we  entirely 
concur,  that  the  difficulties  atten- 
dant on  the  theory  of  a  late  date 
outweigh  those  to  be  encountered 
in  ascribing  the  book  to  the  age  of 
Moses.  And  that  which  applies  to 
Deuteronomy,  applies,  of  course,  a 
fortiori  to  the  earlier  books.  Here 
we  must  leave  the  question. 

On  the  period  of  the  Judges,  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  whole  history,  we 
would  fain  dwell  for  a  few  moments, 
though  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  linger  long  over  details. 

Other  portions  of  Scripture  may 
be  more  profitable,  as  Dr.  Stanley 
remarks — 

•  for  doctrine,  for  correction,  for  reproof,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness  ;*  but  for  merely 
hoQum  interest — for  the  lively  touches  of 


ancient  manners — for  the  succession  of 
romantic  incidents — for  the  tragical  pathos 
of  events  and  characters — ^there  is  nothing 
like  the  history  of*the  Judges  from  Othniel 

to  Eli It  would  seem,  if  one 

may  venture  to  say  so,  as  if  the  Book  of 
Judges  had  been  left  in  the  Sacred  Books 
with  the  express  view  of  enforcing  upon 
us  the  necessity,  which  we  are  sometimes 
anxious  to  evade,  of  recognising  the 
human,  national,  let  lis  even  add  barbarian 
element  which  plays  its  part  in  the  sacred 
history. 

It  was  a  period  of  transition ;  the 
habits  of  a  migratory  and  conquer- 
ing tribe  were  gradually  giving 
way  to  those  of  a  settled  population 
under  a  settled  government.  It  was 
a  period  of  license  and  disorder 
among  themselves,  of  restlessness 
'  and  independence.  There  was  be- 
sides a  constant  struggle,  some- 
times as  it  seems  for  very  exis-. 
tence,  with  the  remnant  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  whom  Israel  had  failed 
entirely  to  dispossess,  who  had  re- 
tained a  considerable  hold  on  the 
conquered  territory,  and  who  had, 
indeed,  been  left  to  complete  the 
discipline  necessary  to  form  the 
character  of  the  chosen  people  for 
the  part  they  had  to  play  in  the 
world's  history,  as  well  as  with  the 
powerful  neighbours  whose  subju- 
gation they  had  not  even  ventured 
to  attempt.  In  these  struggles  with 
the  foreign  element,  whether  within 
or  without,  their  hands  were  weak- 
ened by  their  own  condition.  There 
was  no  king,  no  central  govern- 
ment, no  fixed  capital,  no  rallying- 
point  for  the  whole  people;  no 
tribe  had  any  recognised  pre- 
eminence. The  judge  or  deliverer 
was  raised  up,  as  occasion  required, 
now  from  one  tribe,  now  from 
another ;  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him,'  and  fitted  him  for 
his  appointed  task  ;  'he  retained  his 
authority  sometimes,  like  the 
Homan  dictator,  only  while  the 
crisis  lasted,  more  commonly  for 
life ;  only  in  one  or  two  instances 
did  he  transmit  liis  power  or  dignity 
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to  his  descendants.  Of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Ids  authority  we 
know  little.  The  office  itself,  as  the 
name  shophet  indicates,  is  of  Canaan- 
itish  or  Phoenician  origin,  and  marks 
the  growing  influence  on  the  con- 
quering race  of  the  '  nations  whom 
the  Lord  had  left  to  prove  them ; ' 
an  influence  yet  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  prevalence  of  new 
forms  of  idolatry,  in  the  worship  of 
the  Phoenician  deities,  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  with  which, 
&om  this  point  in  Jewish  history, 
we  become  so  familiar.  Other 
proofs  of  this  influence  are  noted  by 
Dr.  Stanley,  such  as  the  formation 
of  independent  leagues,  and  the  fre- 
quent use  of  vows.  On  these,  how-  ' 
ever,  we  must  not  dwell;  but 
rather  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
portraits  of  the  men  themselves  who 
fill  the  canvas  in  this  portion  of  the 
historical  picture.  Most  people 
probably  have  felt  some  perplexity 
at  the  commendation  which  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
bestows  on  such  characters  as  those 
of  Samson  and  Jephthah,  perhaps 
even  Gideon  and  Barak.  Certainly 
they  are  not  such  as  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  held  up  as  patterns, 
enrolled  in  such  a  band  of  faithfdl 
servants  of  God  as  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Moses  and  Samuel  ;  it  scarcely 
accords  with  our  theories  of  inspira- 
tion to  read  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
descending  upon  such  a  one  as 
Samson,  with  his  vices  and  his 
weaknesses,  and  prompting  him  to 
his  wild  acts  of  vengeance  on  his 
own  false  friends  and  his  country's 
enemies ;  arming  GKdeon  for  the 
punishment  of  Succoth  and  Peniel ; 
or  Jephthah  for  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  Ephraimites.  Yet 
so  speaks  the  sacred  narrative,  and 
the  inspired  commentator  is  not 
afraid  to  acknowledge  these  fierce 
patriots  as  lights  of  God's  chosen 


people,  as  those  who  ^hy  faith  sub- 
dued kingdoms  .  .  .  obtained  pro- 
mises .  .  .  waxed  valiant  in  fight^ 
turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens.'  It  is  for  their  faith  that 
they  are  commended,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  of  them  that '  the  imper- 
fection of  their  characters,  the  dis- 
order of  their  times,  set  forth  the 
more  clearly  the  one  redeeming 
element  of  trust  in  God  that  lurked 
in  each  of  them  ;  and  through  them 
kept  alive  the  national  existence.' 
Besides,  these  men  and  their  deeds 
must  be  viewed  by  the  light  of  their 
own  times  and  their  own  race ;  they 
must  be  judged  according  to  their 
own  code  of  morals,  not  by  that 
which  Christianity  has  rendered  as 
it  were  elementary  to  us.  We  are 
apt,  as  Dean  Milman  observes,  ^  in. 
our  reverence  for  the  "  Bible,"  to 
throw  back  the  full  light  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  older  volume.  But 
we  should  ever  remember  that  the 
best  and  wisest  Jews  were  not 
Christians  ; '  neither  they  nor  their- 
ancestors  were  iu  advance  of  their 
age  and  country  excepting  in  one 
respect ;  they  were  violent,  cruel, 
sanguinary,  and  polygamists ;  they 
were  more  or  less  barbarians,  alter- 
nately retrograding  and  improving,. 
The  judges  were,  in  fact,  for  the 
most  part,  a  kind  of  guerilla 
chiefs,  with  their  vices  and 
their  virtues  ;  they  require,  as  Dr.. 
Stanley  very  fairly  remarks,  the 
same  allowance  that  philosophical 
historians  have  made  for  the  like 
doubtful  acts  of  Popes  and  Cru- 
saders,^ an  allowance  to  be  mea- 
sured not  by  our  age,  but  by  theirs. 
They  lived  in  a  time  when  '  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes,'  when  the  old  maxim 
yet  prevailed  in  full  force,  ^thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 
thine  enemy,'  and  they  belonged  to 
a  race  which  recognises  a  veiy  dif- 


'  He  draws  out  at  some  length  and  with  much  ingenuity  the  parallel  here  suggested 
between  the  history  of  the  Judges  and  that  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  our  space  wUi  not 
allow  us  to  follow  him. 
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ferent  standaid  firom  our  own.  Of 
the  Shemite  it  lias  been  observed 
that— 

Essentiallj  egoistic,  he  knowB  only  his 
dnties  to  himself.  To  gratify  his  revenge,  to 
vindicate  what  he  believes  to  be  his  rights, 
is  in  his  eyes  a  soit  of  obligation.  The 
only  bond  religion  has  for  him  is  one  very 
ikr  removed  from  the  morality  of  our  days. 
Henoe  those  strange  characters  in  the  Bible 
history  which  chiUlenge  objection,  but  with 
respect  to  which  apology  is  as  much  mis- 
placed as  animadversion.  ....  The 
strange  mixture  of  falsehood  and  sincerity, 
of  religious  exaltation  and  egoism  which 
strikes  us  in  Mahomet,  the  facility  with 
which  the  Mussulman  avows  that  on  many 
occasions  the  prophet  listened  to  the  dic- 
tate of  passion  rather  than  of  duty,  can 
only  be  explained  by  that  kind  of  laxity 
which  renders  Orientals  profoundly  in- 
different as  to  the  choice  of  means,  when 
they  have  succeeded  in  persuading  them- 
selves that  the  end  to  be  attained  is  the  will 
of  God.  Our  disinterested,  and,  so  to  say, 
abstract  mode  of  judging  things,  is  unknown 
to  them.' 

Some  sncb  considerations  as  these 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  passing 
judgment  on  sncb  acts  as  that  of 
Ehud,  e.  g.,  BO  repng^nant  to  onr 
modem  notions,  and  still  more  on 
Jael's  violation  of  all  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  nsnally  held  so  sacred 
in  the  Eat.  The  consideration  of 
this  last-mentioned  deed  of  trea> 
chery  is,  and  always  mnstbe,  at- 
tended witb  some  difficulty.  *  Even 
in  the  humblest  classes  and  holiest 
hearts  a  question,  not  of  sin^ 
doubt  but  of  pious  inquiiy,  arises : 
What  is  the  purpose  of  tHus  re- 
cording and  of  tbus  blessing  an  act ' 
which  we  feel  instinctively  is  not 
an  act  to  be  commended,  which  %ve 
could  not  pronounce  blessed  without 
doing  the  utmost  violence  to  our 
moral  sense?  The  explanations 
which  have  been  given  are  not,  it 
must  be  confessed^  altogether  satis- 
fectoiy :  that  offered  by  St.  Augus- 
feie,  for  example — ^that  it  was 
dictated  by  a  sudden  divine  impulse 
or  revelation — besides  that  it  is 
wholly  unwarranted  by  the  narrative 


itself,  does  in  fact  only  increase  the 
difficulty  by  shifting  it  one  step 
further  back,  and  placing  the  respon* 
sibility  where  our  moral  sense  in- 
stinctively refuses  to  place  it.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  deed, 
such  as  it  was,  was  stamped  with 
the  approbation  of  one  who  spoke 
with  supreme  authority.  Deborah 
was,  without  doubt,  what  she 
claimed  to  be,  the  angel  or  mes- 
senger of  the  Lord ;  the  voice  which 
'cursed  bitterly'  'the  selfish  and 
coward  recreants '  *  who  came  not 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord,'  pronounced 
'Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  blessed 
above  women'  for  receiving  the 
vanquished  enemy  of  God's  people 
with  pretended  friendship,  and 
killing  him  as  he  slept  confiding  in 
her  proffered  protection.  What  shall 
we  say  then?  First,  it  was  no 
private  sense  of  wrong  which 
prompted  the  vengeance  of  the  one, 
or  inspired  the  praises  of  the  other : 
in  the  enemy  whom  Jael  'hated 
with  a  perfect  hatred  *  she  saw  not 
her  own  enemy  but  the  enemy  of 
God :  she  believed  it  to  be  her  duty 
to  destroy  him  even  at  the  expense 
of  all  that  she,  like  ourselves, 
had  been-  taught  to  hold  sacred, 
and  she  steeled  her  heart  to  the 
deed.  Her  lights  were  not  as  our 
lights ;  she  lived  too,  in  a  time  when 
moral  obligations  were  greatly 
loosened,  when  '  every  one  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes.'  She 
remembered  also,  doubtless,  the  un- 
sparing sword  of  Joshua,  the  undis- 
criminating  slaughter  which  had 
cleared  the  land  for  those  whom 
Sisera  had  oppressed.  Was  it  not 
natural  that  she  should  make  it  her 
pattern  ?  Her  ignorance  was  par- 
doned, her  zeal  and  sincerity  ob- 
tained a  blessing.  And  why  should 
it  not? 

Why  should  not  a  blessing,  even  a  Divine 
blessing,  according  to  the  only  light  which 
men  were  then  able  to  bear,  be  bestowed  on 
an  act,  such  as  the  most  philosophic  observer 
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does  not  scrapie  to  commend,  as  lie  looks 
back  on  the  yarioas  imperfect  acts  of 
heroism  and  courage  that  have  been  wrought 
in  troubled  and  violent  times  ? 

The  noblest  figure  of  this  period  is 
Gideon.  He  has  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  leader,  decision,  caution, 
magnanimity,  self-reliance,  self- 
control.  *  There  is  a  sweetness  and 
nobleness  blended  with  his  courage 
such  as  lifts  us  into  a  higher  region, 
something  of  the  greatness  of  Joshua, 
something  of  the  grace  of  David.' 
Tet  the  characteristics  of  the  age 
are  not  effaced;  there  is  the  same 
unrelenting  extermination  of  the 
vanquished  hosts,  the  deliberate 
slaughter  of  the  captive  chieftains, 
the  fierce  vengeance  on  his  own 
inhospitable  countrymen  with  which 
the  earlier  annals  have  made  us  so 
familiar.  With  moderation  unusual 
in  any  age  he  declined  the  sceptre 
which  he  might  have  handed  on  to 
his  family;  though  so  great  was 
ihe  power  he  wielded,  so  great  the 
infiuence  of  his  name,  that  it  all  but 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  half 
Canaanitish  monarchy  in  the  person 
of  the  bold  and  unscrupulous  Abi- 
melech.  In  singular  contrast  to  this 
kingly  spirit  ste*nds  the  grotesque 
figure  of  Samson,  the  strangest 
apparition  that  meets  us  in  the 
sacred  pages.  His  mingled  austerity 
and  self-indulgence,  his  strength 
and  weakness,  his  wild  excesses, 
his  fierce  courage  and  grim  good 
humour  are  admirably  sketched, 
though  perhaps  with  slightly  exag- 
gerated colouring,  in  a  passage  to 
which  we  must  be  content  to  refer 
our  readers.  For  in  truth  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  bearings  of 
the  subject  has  left  us  but  small 
space  for  the  interesting  details  of 
the  later  portion  of  the  history. 

The  age  of  Samuel  is  the  great 
transition  period  of  Jewish  history. 
The  last  of  the  Judges  he  lived  to 
see  the  full  development  of  the 
tendency  towards  a  more  fixed  and 
settled  form  of  government,  which 


for  some  time  past  had  been  gra- 
dually gaining  strength,  and  himself 
to  inaugurate  the  new  monarchy, 
which  was  to  last,  with  varying 
fortunes,  for  the  next  five  hundred 
years.  He  was  the  connecting  hnk 
between  the  past  and  the  future — 
between  the  old  and  the  new. 
Brought  up  under  the  old  system, 
keenly  alive  to  the  good  that  was 
in  it  yet  not  blind  to  its  defects, 
looking  back  with  regretful  reve- 
rence on  that  which  was  passing 
away,  viewing  with  sad  forebodings 
the  impending  change,  he  neverthe- 
less accepted  it  with  loyal  sincerity 
as  the  will  of  Heaven. 

He  who  had  begun  by  denouncing  the 
monarchy  as  fraught  with  evil,  ended  by 
becoming  the  protector  and  counsellor  of 
him  who  was  to  be  its  chief  gloiy  and 
support. 

From  Samuel  also  dates  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  prophetic  order. 
He  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  first  of 
the  prophets ;  so  he  is  described,  at 
least  by  implication :  '  All  the 
prophets  from  Samuel  and  those  tliat 
follow  after. ^  He  was  the  founder 
of  those  schools  or  colleges,  those 
'bands'  or 'companies*  of  prophets, 
destined  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  political  and  religious 
fortunes  of  the  nation  in  after  days. 
He  was  the  father  of  those  'sons  of 
the  prophets '  who  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Elijah  and  EHsha,  and  did  their 
bidding  at  the  peril  of  their  own 
Hves  in  the  corrupt  and  troublous 
times  of  Ahab  and  his  successors  in 
the  northern  kingdom.  In  him  we 
discern  the  germ  of  that  stem  and 
fearless  independence  which  so  per- 
sistently denounced  corruption  and 
stood  in  unshrinking  opposition 
alike  to  kingly  and  priestly  tyranny 
and  misrule.  For  it  is  a  mistake, 
as  Dr.  Stanley  observes,  to  regard 
the  conflict  between  Saul  and 
Samuel  as  a  conflict  between  the 
regal  and  sacerdotal  power.  Samuel, 
though  a  Levite,*  was  not  a  priest; 


*  Dr.  Stanley,  i.  p.  406,  questions  his  Levitical  descent,  though,  it  appears  to  us, « 
insufficient  grounds. 
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it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
priesthood  that  he  reproved  Saul's 
rash  sacrifice,  but  because  he  had 
'  broken  throngh  the  moral  restraint 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  prophet.' 
He  had  a  right  to  sacrifice,  as 
David  and  Solomon  did  afterwards. 
It  was  the  same  in  after  days. 
Some,  as  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
were  priests  as  well  as  prophets ; 
bnt  their  call  was  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  their  priestly  character. 
For  the  most  part  the  two  orders 
were  entirely  distinct :  Elijah  and 
filisha  had  no  connection  with  the 
priestly  tribe;  Isaiah  is  said  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  royal 
house.  The  vices  of  the  priests 
were  as  severely  denounced  as  those 
of  the  princes  and  the  people.  The 
teaching  of  the  prophetic  order  was 
one  continued  protest  against  that 
corruption  towards  which  there  is 
in  all  religious  systems  an  inevitable 
tendency,  the  separation  of  religion 
from  morality.  We  know  what  a 
point  it  had  reached  in  a  later  gene- 
ration, when  it  drew  from  One 
greater  than  the  prophets  the  indig- 
nant reproof:  '  Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,' 
when  they  paid  their  tithes  with 
scrupulous  exactness,  but  neglected 
justice,  mercy,  and  faith.  This  is 
the  constant  burden  of  the  prophetic 
strain:  'Behold,  to  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams.'  They  break  out 
in  language  almost  of  contemptuous 
disparagement  of  the  Levitical 
ritual:  '  I  hate,  I  despise  your 
feast  days,  and  I  will  not  smell  in 
your  solemn  assemblies.'  *  Your 
new  moons  and  your  appointed 
feasts  my  soul  hateth :  they  are  a 
trouble  unto  me;  I  am  weary  to 
bear  them.' 

This  was  to  place  themselves  in 
direct  antagonism  with  those  who 
had  put  these  ceremonial  rites  in 
the  place  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
truths  which  it  was  the  prophets' 
mission    to     uphold.      Politically 


their  position  wore  the  same  cha- 
racter ;  they  were  the  one  restraint 
upon  the  despotic  power — often,  the 
brute  violence' — of  the  kings;  the 
one  resource  of  the  people  against 
oppression. 

'  The  remark  of  a  distinguished  Hebrew/ 
observes  Mr.  Mill,*  'that  the  prophets 
were  in  Church  and  State  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  modern  liberty  of  the  press, 
gives  a  just,  but  not  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  part  fulfilled  in  national 
and  universal  history  by  this  great  element 
of  Jewish  life ;  by  means  of  which,  the 
canon  of  inspiration  never  being  complete, 
the  persons  most  eminent  in  genius  and 
moral  feeling  could  not  only  denounce  and 
reprobate,  with  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Almighty,  whatever  appeared  to  them  de- 
serving of  such  treatment,  but  could  give 
forth  better  and  higher  interpretations  of 
the  national  religion,  which  thenceforth 
became  part  of  the  religion  itself.' 

We  must  hasten  over  the  reigns 
of  the  first  three  kings,  merely 
stopping  to  note  the  remarkable 
change  effected  in  the  position  of 
the  nation  under  the  vigorous  rule 
of  the  first  two  especially,  within  a 
comparatively  brief  period.  At  the 
accession  of  Saul  it  was  at  the 
lowest  point  of  depression  probably 
which  had  been  reached  since  the 
conquest.  The  people  were  wholly 
unarmed;  they  were  fain  to  hide 
themselves  from  their  enemies  in 
caves  and  pits.  They  almost  seem 
to  have  been  driven  back  again 
across  the  Jordan;  their  national 
existence,  in  short,  was  all  but 
annihilated.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  king- 
dom had  attained  the  proportions  of 
an  imperial  power.  But  the  hour 
of  its  greatest  prosperity  was  also 
that  which  prepared  the  way  for  its 
rapid  decline.  Whether  Solomon 
himself  fell  into  idolatry,  or  whether 
he  only  tolerated  that  of  his  wives  and 
of  his  non-Jewish  subjects,  which 
the  extension  of  his  dominion  might 
seem  to  him  to  render  almost  a 
necessity,  at  any  rate  it  is  evident 
that  he  set  at  defiance  every  prin- 
ciple  of  the   Jewish    constitution. 


Quoted  by  Dr.  Stanley,  i.  p.  441. 
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He  had  married  foreign  princesses, 
he  had  formed  alliance  with  Egypt, 
he  had  multiplied  cayalry.  His 
system  of  enforced  labour  and  op- 
pressive taxation  had  caused  wide- 
spread discontent  ;  the  ancient 
jealousy  of  the  powerful  northern 
tribe  had  been  renewed  and  stimu- 
lated ;  before  the  close  of  Solomon's 
reign  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom 
was  imminent.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  foresaw  the  impend- 
ing revolution ;  he  felt  that  he  was 
leaving  to  his  son,  of  whose  in- 
capacity he  was  probably  well 
aware,  an  insecure  throne,  discon- 
tented subjects,  and  dangerous 
enemies.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
of  which  we  see  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  date  or  the  authorship,  is  a 
mournful  expression  of  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  fault  was  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  his  own. 

Our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must 
draw  these  observations  to  a  close. 
Yet  there  is  one  point  which  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
view  which  the  Dean  adopts  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  rival  kingdoms 
will  wear,  to  most  readers,  the  air 
of  a  startling  paradox.  He  sees  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  the  national 
kingdom,  in  the  Church  of  Israel 
the  national  Church,  in  the  worship 
of  Dan  and  Bethel  an  *  endeavour 
to  maintain  the  true  faith  in  one 
God  against  the  Canaanite  and 
Phoenician  polytheism  which  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Court  of 
Judah.'  He  regards  the  whole  life 
of  Jeroboam  as  a  protest  against  the 
idolatry  of  Solomon  and  hisson,  and 
thinks  that  it  was  to  secure  that 
good  end  that  he  adopted  doubtfol 
and  dangerous  means  ;  in  short, 
that  in  order  *  to  keep  the  first 
commandment  he  broke  the  second.' 


The  opinion  is  maintained  with  his 
customary  ability  and  ingenuity, 
yet  we  must  own  that  he  has  wholly 
failed  to  convince  us  that  the 
popular  view  of  the  case  is  not,, 
after  all,  the  correct  one.  It  is  true 
that  systematic  idolatry  first  found 
a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ; 
it  is  probable  that  from  the  time  or 
Solomon  to  that  of  Josiah,  it  was 
never  thoroughly  eradicated;  it  is 
true  that  Israel  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  prophetic  order ;  Elijah  and 
Elisha  are  known  almost  exclusively 
in  relation  to  the  northern  king-- 
dom,  though  this  of  course  admits 
of  the  explanation  that  the  deeper 
degradation  demanded  the  louder 
and  more  fi?equent  warning  voice. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
constant  iteration  of  the  name  oF 
'  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin,'  a  phrase  insuffi- 
ciently accounted  for,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  on  any  supposition  compatible 
with  the  theory  which  the  Dean 
adopts  as  to  his  position  relatively 
to  the  Temple  worship  at  Jerusalem. 
To  our  apprehension  also  it  seems, 
clear  that  the  historian  certainly 
dates  the  great  corruption  of  re- 
ligion in  Judah  from  the  intermar- 
riage with  the  house  of  Ahab  (whonr 
Dr.  Stanley  calls  the  firs't  apostate 
king  of  Israel),  and  through  it  with 
the  Sidonian  princes,  in  the  person 
of  Athaliah.  Add  to  this  that  every 
king  of  Israel,  without  exception,  is 
stigmatised  as  doing  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  always  on  the 
express  ground  that  they  followed 
in  the  steps  of  Jeroboam ;  whereas 
reformations,  partial  indeed  with 
one  exception,  but  always  more  or 
less  successful,  were  effected  by 
several  princes  of  the  house  of 
David. 
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LETTER  Vn. 

A  WALK  THEOUGH   THE    SOUTH  END   OF   PEBNAMBUCO. 

Tem  por  nome  Arrecife,  nm  forto  posto, 
Que  urn  isthmo  separou  do  Continento. 

Caramuru,  ix.  14. 


r[E  learned  Sonthey,  my  dear 
A****,  compares  Pemambnco, 
which  we  here  call  *  Pemam/  with 
Tripoli.  But  the  historian  of  Brazil 
had  probably  never  been  nearer  to 
Tripoli  than  Algarve,  nor  to  Per- 
nambaco  than  Lisbon.  His  resem- 
blance is  merely  verbal,  both  the 
cities  being  triune,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  tripolitan. 

The  site  of  the  third  city  in 
the  Brazilian  empire  —  her  sons 
dutifully  call  her  '  first  in  natural 
beauty  and  second  in  education, 
commerce,  and  wealth  * — ^is  not  a 
little  intricate ;  we  must  ascend 
the  Malakoff  tower  of  the  naval 
arsenal  and  ^ro-spect. 

The  ground  surface  is  manifest 
sand,  not  swept  eastward,  as  en- 
gineers declare,  by  African  currents, 
but  raised  from  beneath  the  sea  by 
the  secular  upheaval  of  the  Bra- 
zilian coast.  ^  To  the  east  are  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  .sea-wall  be- 
fore described;  on  the  west  the 
Capibaribe^  and  the  Beberibe  rivers 
divide  the  to^wn  into  its  three  hairros 
or  quarters ;  whilst,  far  on  the  oc- 
cidental horizon,  a  jagged  curve  of 
shaggy  green  hillocks,  the  Guara- 
rapes  and  others,  abutting  north- 


wards upon  Olinda,  forms  the  arc 
whose  chord  is  the  City  on  the  Sea. 
The  latitude  is  8°  south — perilously 
near  the  equator. 

The  Beberibe,  which  the  Dutch 
call  'Biberibi,*  rises  in  the  high- 
lands west  of  Olinda,  and  falls  into 
the  Capibaribe  river,  between  the 
three  divisions  of  *  Tripoli.' 

The  Recife  quarter,  more  grandly 
named  Sao  Frei  Pedro  Gon9alvez, 
is  the  easternmost  and  the  richest 
part  of  the  city,  being  all  public 
buildings  and  counting-houses.  It 
lies  north-east  of  its  neighbour, 
the  Outra  Banda  (other  side),  at 
the  end  of  a  round  and  sandy 
peninsula,  about  one  mile  long  from 
north  to  south,  connected  by  a  nar- 
row sandy  isthmus  with  the  head- 
land of  Olinda.  This  part  contains 
the  Marine  Arsenal,  with  its  stocks, 
docks,  and  workshops,  the  observa- 
tory, and  the  clock-tower  Malakoff. 
There  also  are  the  Maestria,  or 
Igreja  Matriz  (mother  church),  of 
which  there  is  one  to  each  quarter, 
under  the  invocation  of  S.  F.  Pedro 
Gon9alvez,  called  Corpo  Santo, 
because  the  inevitable  miraculous 
image,  which  heretics  will  declare 
to  be  a  stray  figure-head,  was  here 


'  This  emerauo  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  an  able  paper  by  a  Brazilian  sarant, 
3L  CapaneiBA. 

*  The  tfflrminittion  -tpe  or  -iU  means  in  Guaiftni  a  river,  e.g.  Jagnaribe  »  Jaguar  (Fdit 
Onfa)  River.  Capibaribe — also  written  Capeberibi,  Capivaribi,  Capiibari,  and,  in  the 
Etkiopic  Directory y  Caperibc — is  supposed  to  mean  '  Hiver  of  the  Capybaras.'  The 
stream  rises  in  the  Serra  de  Jacurara  to  the  west,  and  of  its  So  leagues  not  more  than 
two  are  navigable  for  boats.  It  receives  some  70  influents,  and  near  Pemambnco  it 
foifcs  into  many  deltas,  forming  a  multitude  of  riverine  islets.  Its  inundations,  caused 
hf  want  of  alope  in  the  lower  bed,  have  at  times  done  consideiable  damage  to  the  Beet 
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found,  or  said  to  be  found,  floating 
on  the  shore,  and  the  church  N.  S.  da 
Madre  de  Dios,  an  ancient  oratory 
where  worshipped  the  votaries  of 
San  Felippe  Neri.  The  Custom 
House  was  also  a  religious  building ; 
the  convent  of  Madre  de  Dios  has 
now  been  converted  to  'practical 
purposes.'  The  Provincial  House 
of  Assembly  (Pa90  d*Assemblea)  is 
near  the  Custom  House,  on  a  place 
formerly  called  Forte  dos  Matos. 
West  and  south-east  of  the  Recife 
quarter  runs  the  Beberibe  river, 
coming  from  the  north-west;  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Capibaribe 
want  of  slope  in  the  bed  spreads  it 
out  into  a  flne  basin  which  looks 
remarkably  well  by  lamplight.  .  It 
is,  however,  quite  useless  as  a 
line  of  communication ;  eight  miles 
inland  it  becomes  a  Styx,  all  mud 
and  mangrove,  loved  by  crabs. 

Three  bridges  connect  the  Recife 
with  the  central  quarter,  the  seat  of 
local  government  and  the  official 
part  of  the  reef.  *  Santo  Antonio  ' 
is  the  Ilha  dos  Cedros  of  the  old 
Portuguese,  the  Insula  Antonii  Vazii 
(Vaas)  of  the  venerable  Ghispar 
BarlsBus,  and  the  Mauritripolis, 
Mauritia,  Cidade  Mauricea,  or 
Mauritian  City,  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance. Its  site  is  a  peninsula  of 
which  little  cutting  would  make  an 
island,  now  almost  surrounded  by 
the  Capibaribe  river,  whose  northern 
and  larger  branch,  passing  under 
the  bridges  of  Boa  Vista  and 
Pedro  Segundo,  joins  the  Beberibe 
and  falls  into  the  ocean ;  whilst  the 
other,  which  does  all  the  inundation, 
parts  at  the  Afogados  bridge,  and 
escapes  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  gap  in 
the  natural  sea-wall.  This  quarter 
contains  two  parishes  (freguezia^). 
That  to  the  north  boastsof  the '  sump- 
tuous temple  *  Santo  Antonio  and  its 
convent,  dated  1616;  the  convents 
of  Sao  Francisco  and  the  Carmelites, 
with  their  third  or  lay  orders  ;  the 
churches  of  Sao  Pedro  dt)s  Clerigos, 
da  Concei9ao,  dos  Militares,  N.  S.  da 
Congrega9&o,  N.  S.  do  Livramento ; 


the  College  Church,  reconciled  in 
1855,  after  the  murder  of  a  priest, 
and  placed  under  the  brotherhood 
of  the  *  Divine  Holy  .Ghost;* 
and  N.  S.  do  Paraizo,  belonging 
to  the  Misericordia  brotherhood, 
and  adjoining  the  Recolhimento  or 
Enfans  Trouves.  Of  the  general 
buildings  are  the  Provincial  Presi- 
dent's palace,  with  its  guard-house 
and  parade  ground ;  the  theatre, 
Santa  Izabel;  the  club,  Pemam- 
bucano ;  the  Public  Works ;  the 
various  tribunals;  the  academies 
and  gymnasia ;  the  post  office  and 
ship  telegraph,  whilom  episcopal 
palace — sensible  change  ! — the  ge- 
neral and  provincial  treasuries;  the 
arsenal  of  war;  the  police  and 
cavalry  barracks ;  the  public  pro- 
vincial bibliqtheca ;  the  subscrip- 
tion library  (Grabinete  Portuguez); 
and,  finally,  the  penitentiary  and 
city  prison  (Casa  de  Deten9ao),  a 
bran  new,  whitewashed  building, 
star-shaped,  bartizaned,  and  inter- 
nally civilised  enough  to  delight 
my  fiiend  Mr.  Lentaigne.  The 
parish  of  Sao  Jose  has  also  its 
Matriz,  begun  in  1 844,  but  still  re- 
presented by  N.  S.  do  Ter90 ;  the 
hospital  of  N.  S.  da  Penha,  under 
charge  of  Capuchin  missionaries ; 
and  the  churches  of  Senhor  Bom 
Jesus  dos  Martyrios,  of  Sao  Jose 
de  Ribamar,  and  Santa  Rita.  Here, 
also,  are  the  old  and  once  well- 
kno>vn  Pentagon  Fort  (Fortaleza 
das  Cinco  Pontas),  now  a  barrack ; 
the  railway  station;  and  the  Rna 
Imperial,  a  range  of  houses  a  mile 
long,  running  to  the  Ponto  de 
Afagados. 

West,  again,  of  the  Capibaribe 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  two 
bridges,  is  the  Bairro  da  Boa  Vista, 
occupying  the  continent.  This  is 
literally  the  west  end,  the  hand- 
somest, and  the  most  wholesome. 
Here  *  Sitios,'  the  Juintos  of  Portu- 
gal and  the  Chacaras  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  spread  out  in  wider  ex- 
panse, the  town  ends,  and  gardens 
and  orchards  begin.     Besides  the 
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Hatriz,  are  built  in  it  the  Foundling 
Houfie  of  N.  S.  da  Gloria,  and  the 
churches  of  Sao  Gon9alo,  of  Santa 
Cruz,  of  N.  S.  de  Estancia,  of  N.  S. 
do  Bosaiio,  of  N.  S.  da  Concei9ao 
dos  Goqueiros  (Our  Ladj  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Cocoa  Trees  !), 
and  of  N.  S.  de  Soledade.  The 
guide  book  adds  'tern  a  mesqnita 
Ingleza'  ('it  has  the  English 
mosque').  The  new  grand  hospital 
of  Pedro  Segundo,  on  the  lefb  bank 
of  the  Capibaribe,  is  a  fine  building, 
begun  in  1 847  and  not  yet  finished ; 
whilst  the  similarly  circumstanced 
Gymnasio  Provincial  looks  already 
a  ^  splendid  min.'  Here  are  the 
hospitals ;  the  great  cemetery ;  the 
episcopal  palace,  known  as  the 
Soledade  ;  the  Faculty  of  Law ;  the 
College  of  Arts,  with  its  public 
library;  the  Grymnasium  and  Mu- 
seum; the  College  of  Education, 
dedicated  to  S§o  Francisco  de 
Paulo,'  directed  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity;  and,  finally,  the  College 
of  Orphans. 

The  *Reef  City'  was  originally 
composed  of  half  a  dozen  fishing 
huts,  and  rose  to  prosperity  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  Olinda  and  the 
superiority  of  its  port.  In  1709 
the  village  became  a  township 
( villa)  y  which  gave  rise  to  a  disas- 
trous war,  known  as  that  of  the 
'Pedlars'  {dos  Mascates).^  Gra- 
dually it  carried  away  all  the  other 
parishes  from  Olinda;  and  in  March 
1823  an  imperial  charter  raised  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  city. 

Enough  of  dry  detail.  After 
coffee  let  us  walk  out,  gratefal  for 
this  rare  spell  of  fine  weather  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  drink  the 
morning  air. 

This  is  not  the  cotton  or  the 
sugar  season;    and    the  Trapiche 


Square  is  a  desert.    Here  and  there 
a  few  loiterers    are  smoking  the 
*weed  of   no    necessary  use,'   or, 
leaning  against  their  undusted  coun- 
ters,   are    diHg^ntly    spelling    the 
daily  papers.    Politics  in  the  Brazil, 
as  in  the  United  States,  are  a  pas- 
sion.     The  blacks    represent  dur 
'lower  orders;'  and,  as  they  sxm 
themselves  against  the  wall,  they 
look  upon    us    as    idiots  walking 
about  in  search  of  nothing ;  au  reste, 
they  are  civil  enough.     Thing  un- 
usual  in   the    tropics  —  the    Per- 
nambucan  does  not  break  his  fast 
immediately  on  rising,  therefore  he 
is  torpid  till  breakfast.     Almost  all 
we  meet  are  more  or  less  bronzed 
( pardos) ;    and    many    are    lamp- 
black A&icans,   showing    crimped 
cheeks  and  squaline  teeth;  whilst 
the  white  men  are  not  of  our  red 
or  ruddy  race:    black  hair,  black 
eyes,   and  yellow  faces  aU.      The 
dress  of  the  common  *  nigger '  is  a 
tattered    straw,   a  colotired   calico 
shirt,  and  pani^^loons  of  any  mate- 
rial ;  the  women  wear  on  their  heads 
black  mantillas  or  white  kerchiefs, 
and  below   dark   skirts.      Here  a 
barefooted   Franciscan   friar,   beg- 
ging basket  on   left  arm,   prowls 
along  the  flagged  or  bricked  pave. 
There  the  beggar,  with  all  the  sores 
of  Lazarus,   whines    at  us  as  he 
would  in  London.     Now  a  spindle- 
shanked  Congo  urges  his  wretched 
bare-backed    garron  to  a  broken- 
down  gallop,   or    leads   it  to  the 
wharf,  washing  being  here  the  only 
grooming.    There  his  brother  black 
lowers  a  carpet  bag  into  a  boat  by 
means  of  a  crane,  even  as  at  Sa 
Leone  he  would  bear  his  wheel- 
barrow on  his  head.     There  a  neat, 
round,  little  nag  ambles  along  with 
that  comfortable   pace  which  the 


'  The  magnates  of  OliDdn,  proud  as  those  of  'old  Virginny,'  iised  to  call  their 
neighboun,  the  plebeian  traders  and  followers  of  Recife,  Mascates ;  but  the  pedlars,  as 
mi?ht  be  expected,  won  the  day.  According  to  Mrs.  Maria  Graham  (1821)  *the  other 
Brazilians  call  the  Pernambncans  of  Recife  Marineiros  still ; '  possibly  from  the  Villa  de 
Marino.     Now  the  term  is  obsolete. 

The  word  Maseate  I  conjecture  to  have  been  originally  MasJcati,  or  man  of  Maskat 
(Museat),  the  Arab  port  which  sent  forth  the  trareUini  pedkrs  of  Western  India. 
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English  despise ;  it  is  mounted  by 
a  swell  in  huge  jack-boots  and 
huger  spur  rowels,  who  rides  toe 
in  stirrup  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Tiaute  ecole  in  the  days  of  Louis 
Quatorze.  Those  blue  eyes,  rusfcy 
yellow  locks,  freckled  face,  and  bare 
feet  proclaim  the  German  emigrant 
from'  Gatuta,  an  agricultural  colony 
founded  in  1820.  Of  the.  whole 
seventeen  established  at  the  pubHc 
cost  in  Brazil,  two  only  have  been 
successful,*  and  here  the  few  re- 
maining poor  devils  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence  by  selling  char- 
coal. The  matuto  from  the  bush 
rides  a  pack  saddle,  with  one  toe  in 
the  looped  string  acting  stirrup ; 
his  cheeses  are  contained  in  the 
two  side  boxes  with  the  hair  out- 
side. The  ssrtanejo^  from  the  far 
interior  is  known  by  his  wide-awake, 
leather  jacket,  and  pantaloons ;  he 
drives  before  him  a  horse  staggering 
under  two  bales,  each  of  160  lb,, 
and  when  he  would  ride  he  clings 
to  the  beast's  tail,  and  swarms  up 
with  his  foot  on  the  hock.  The 
milkman,  mounted  like  the  rider 
of  a  dromedary,  advertises  with 
discordant  cries  his  merchandise, 
contained  in  two  large  panniers ; 
whilst  the  poultryman  sits  upon 
his  crates,  from  which  chickens 
struggling  to  escape  the  Black 
Hole  protrude  their  lean  necks. 
The  war  with  Paraguay  has  taken 
all  the  soldiers  southwards:  the 
police,  like  the  constabulary  of 
Ireland,  is  here  a  military  force  in 
blue  and  red,  armed  with  musket 
and  dwarf  bayonet,  with  the  undress 
cap  of  the  Continental  armies  stuck 
sideways  on  the  wool.  The  Na- 
tional G-uard,  rich  in  plumes  and 
broadcloth,  is  preparing  to  start 
southwards;  and  croakers  declare 


that  troubles  may  be  expected  here. 
The  carriages  are  closed  calechea, 
and  the  sable  coachman  for  hire  is 
known  by  his  glazed  hat.  The 
shortest  drive  is  worth  a  sovereign, 
and  the  keep  of  a  horse  is  at  most 
half  a  crown  per  diem :  the  vehicles 
are  palpably  made  here,  but  tilie 
springs,  wheels,  and  axles  come 
from  the  States  or  frt>m  England. 
The  horses  are  of  Arab,  or  rather 
Moorish  race,  as  their  neat  heads 
still  show ;  but  the  breed  has  de- 
generated and  has  trebled  in  price — 
fifteen  years  ago  a  good  nag  fetched 
5Z.  Breeding  might  increase  bone 
and  muscle ;  but  I  doubt  that  the 
horse  can  ever  thrive  in  this  land 
of  damp  heat.  They  are  hardy, 
and,  though  entbe,  are  very  quiet, 
which  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of 
Brazilian  humanity.  I  could  not 
but  compare  it  witih.  the  ruffianism 
of  Dublin,  Lisbon,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
Somerset  House, 

Where  the  carman  all  goriUa-like,  neither 

human  nor  humane, 
On  the  belly  of  his  beast  showers  his  kicks 

like  pelting  rain. 

Their  teeth  are  black  with  the 
molasses  (garapa)  and  water  which, 
added  to  the  grass  here,  takes  the 
place  of  oats ;  they  are  rarely  shod, 
but  the  increase  of  Macadam  will 
benefit  the  farrier.  The  carts  are 
drawn  by  brown  oxen  from  the 
province  of  Piantry;  the  beasts' 
horns  are  chained,  and  they  are 
guided  chiefly  by  the  voice.  There 
are  many  one-ox  cars,  where  the 
anima.!,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  pairs,  looks  queer  and  un- 
sociable. 

From  the  Univers  we  stroll  up 


»  Beport  of  Minister  of  Agrimdture,  1854-55. 

2  The  Sertantjo  is  the  Prairie  Man  of  Brazil.  The  word  Seriao  in  Portuguese  South 
America  and  in  Africa  corresponds  with  our  Anglo-Indian  *  Mofussil.'  *  Sutao/  says 
old  John  Mawe, '  is  a  place  understood  to  be  uninhabitable  for  Europeans,  being  the 
residence  of  uncivilised  Indians,  and  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  woods/  (  ! ) 
According  to  Southey  the  word  was  first  used  by  the  AMcan  discoTerero,  or  by  the 
Portuguese  in  their  AJ^can  conquests. 
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the  Una  da  CniZy  once  the  Regent 
Street  of  the  reef  city.  In  thiB 
little  old  thoroughfare  there  are 
shops  in  plenty  and  pnblic  baths ; 
there  are  many  waifs  and  strays  of 
civilisation;  an  Italian  organ-grinder 
makes  rough  music,  as  if  playing -to 
the  top  of  Manchester  Street ;  and 
there  is  actually  a  man  with  a  mon- 
key. The  projecting  balconies  rest 
upon  stone  corbels,  and  relieye  the 
baldness  of  the  house-fronts,  every- 
where conspicuous  in  the  *  Atlantic 
cities '  of  Brazil.  To  the  south,  the 
Rua  da  Cruz  is  narrow  and  hem- 
med in  by  tall  houses.  The  exces- 
sive dampness  of  the  climate  is 
evidenced  by  the  liveliness  of  the 
leeks  and  other  household  vegeta- 
tion; the  red  roofs  are  rusty  and 
black-stained,  and  the  walls  front- 
ing the  sea  wherever  the  wet  winds 
blow,  are  green  and  mossy;  after 
not  being  white-washed  for  the  dry 
season,  the  tenements  look  gan- 
^rrened.  Almost  every  ground 
floor  is  a  store  (^armazem),  which 
fetches  more  rent  than  the  rest  of 
the  house  ;  hence  the  kitchen,  as  in 
older  London,  is  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  a  plan  which  has  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  The  hire 
is  not  exorbitant;  our  host,  for 
instance,  pays  for  his  hotel  a  little 
more  than  2,000  francs  per  annum, 
say  902.,  and  the  pian  ierreno  is 
let  to  'Widow  Raymond,  ship 
chandler.' 

Cross  Street  leads  to  the  Corpo 
Santo  Church,  the  Matriz  of  the 
Recife  quarter.  The  front  has 
mouldings  of  a  white  stone,  brought 
from  Lisbon,  and  generally  white- 
washed. The  material  is  that  of 
beautiful  Belem.  Inside,  the  reli- 
f^ious  buildings  are  all  similar,  large 
white!  halls,  high  altars,  brilliant 
with  gingerbread  gold,  and  piles  of 
cat  coloured  paper,  shallow  side- 


chapels,  as  in  Portugal,  and  paint- 
ings of  painfully  gaudy  hue.  Art 
has  far  to  travel  before  she  reaches 
the  New  World.  About  them  all, 
there  is  a  lingering  touch  of  Dutch 
Puritanism.  Between  Corpo  Santo 
Church  and  the  sea,  is  a  dwarf^ 
shapeless,  rugged  square,  the  Largo 
do  Commercio,  in  which  a  miserable 
ground-floor  room  caUs  itself  Ex- 
change. 

The  Rua  da  Cruz  leads  us  to  the 
Rua  da  Cadeia,  Prison  Street,  a 
well-known  Brazilian  institution.^ 
The  three-fold  city  is  fortunately 
built  upon  the  sand,  or  the  rain 
would  never  dry  up.  There  is 
literally  no  slope,  consequently 
drainage  must  be  left — ^not  to  M. 
Cambronne  and  other,  projectors — 
but  to  evaporation,  and  the  mud  of 
winter  disappears  in  summer  dust. 
Seven  years  ago,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, all  was  pool  and  filth — 
even  dead  horses  were  not  removed. 
The  best  streets  have  trottoirs,  and 
are  paved  in  the  centre  with  a  highly 
convex  profile :  one  is  pleased  to 
see  the  beetle  hard  at  work.  Where 
the  alleys  are  of  earth  or  concave, 
the  rainy  season  fills  them  with 
miry  water.  In  many  places  the 
pavement  is  stained  like  a  ship's 
deck,  after  action,  with  red  marks. 
Are  these  the  effect  of  mangrove 
juice,  or  of  the  tree  which  gave  to 
Brazil  its  name  ?  Municipal  im- 
provements are  not  popular;  im- 
purities are  thrown  from  the  win- 
dows, and  none  but  the  best  two 
newest  houses  have  anything  like 
offices. 

Prison  Street  leads  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  junction  of  the  Beberibe 
and  the  Capibaribe  rivers.  The 
water  is  crossed  by  three  bridges. 
The  southernmost  occupies  the  place 
of  the  quaint  old  Dutch  bridge,' 
which   still  figures  in    our    guide 


'  A  clnirdbi  a  jail,  and  a  pilloiy  were  the  first  bnildings  of  a  Brazilian  town  in  the 
oldf  n  day. 

'  The  Dutch  had  only  two  bridges,  one  from  Bedfe  to  Santo  Antonio,  and  tlic  other 
from  Santo  Antonio  to  Boa  Vista. 
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books.  The  Hollanders  began  it — 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  South 
America — in  1610,  from  the  Santo 
Antonio  side,  and  after  reaching  the 
depth  of  eleven  feet,  and  failing  to  sink 
stone  piers,  the  architect  succeeded 
with  wooden  posts  at  an  expense  of 
240,000  florins,  which  made  the 
company  grumble  and  order  tolls 
to  be  taken.  When  the  Dutch 
were  driven  out,  the  Brazilians  fol- 
lowed their  example.  As  in  ancient 
Europe,  there  was  on  either  side  a 
row  of  shops  and  seats.  The  floods 
of  1854  so  damaged  the  veteran 
structure  that  for  ten  years  it  has 
been  used  only  as  a  footway.  In 
1 864,  the  Barao  de  livramento  began 
the  present  construction  with  wood 
from  Alagoas,  resting  on  tubular  iron 
8uppo;rts,  brought  from  England.  At 
each  end  there  is  a  queer  old  bridge- 
chapel,  shaped  like  the  piers  of  a 
suspension  bridge.  These,  how- 
ever, besides  gas  lamps,  have  win- 
dows, galleries,  crosses,  and  shrines, 
whilst  the  images  of  N.  S.  da  Con- 
cei9ao  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west 
the  Patron  Santo  Antonio  have  as 
yet  preserved  the  cumbrous  rem- 
nants of  antiquity.  As  the  new 
bridge  is  not  finished,  we  must  cross 
by  the  Pasadi90  to  the  north,  or 
provisional  line  of  planks,  supported 
by  red  piles.  The  tide  is  low,  arid 
the  piles  are  encrusted  with  oysters  ; 
you  may  take  a  piece  of  bread  in 
your  pocket  and  lunch  on  the  way. 
They  are,  however,  a  poor  contrast 
to  those  of  New  York  and  Balti- 
more. 

A  short  line,  the  Rua  do  Crespo, 
leads  to  the  Bua  do  Imperador,  the 
chief  street  of  Santo  Aiitonio,  run- 
ning like  the  Rua  da  Cruz,  north 
and  south.  Hero  the  Emperor 
Pedro  II.,  landing  at  the  College 
wharf,  made,  in  1859,  his  triumphal 
entry.  The  Imperador  is  a  fine 
broad  street,  with  the  Provincial 
Palace  at  the  top,  the  blue  banded 
steeple  of  Sao  Francisco,  within 
whose  walls  rest  the  mortal  remains 
of  M.  Machado,  orator  and  revolu- 


tionist, shot  by  accident  in  1849, 
and  the  Santo  Antonio  Convent, 
whose  gateways  are  sentinelled  by 
painted  Dutch  lions,  ginning  hide- 
ously ;  at  the  bottom  is  the  recon- 
ciled college  church.  Near  the 
latter,  is  the  Military  Arsenal,  and  a 
square  with  the  usual  fountain 
(cJuifariz),  where  negroes  gather 
and  collect  water  in  tin  pots,  shaped 
like  breakers.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood, also,  is  the  fish  and  fruit 
market,  a  disgrace  to  Pemam.  A 
dirty  place  shows  a  ragged  mass 
of  oil-cloth  sheds,  or  tattered  urn- 
brellas,  shading  large  negresses  at 
squat  on  small  stools.  Their  clay 
pipes,  brass  armlets,  leaden  ear« 
rings,  harsh  laughter,  and  drawl- 
ing voices,  as  they  wrangle  over 
their  little  stores  lying  upon  mats 
before  them,  suggest  the  slave 
coast  vety  forcibly.  The  scanty 
stock-in-trade  is  represented  by  red 
and  yellow  bananas,  bad  oranges, 
mawkish  custard  apples,  papaws 
(moninuio),  tomatos,  the  gumbo  or 
edible  hibiscus  (in  India,  hlietidi)^ 
in  quantities,  which,  however,  no 
one  here  can  cook,  radishes,  gourds, 
cucumbers,  hairy  as  those  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  onions,  large  and  small, 
black  and  brown  beans,  parsley,  let- 
tuce, endive,  cabbage,  sapotim  nuts, 
bird  peppers  and  eggs.  There  is  a 
street  of  butchers*  sheds,  where  the 
poorest  flesh  fetches  sixpence  per 
pound — the  pound  being  smaller 
than  ours,  and  regular  weights  un- 
known. The  fish  market  is  abomi- 
nable; some  twenty  broken-down 
tables  are  occupied  by  crabs,  prawns, 
and  lolling  negroes,  whilst  on  a 
single  one  a  dollar's  worth  of  fin 
is  proposed  to  the  wants  of  1 20,000 
souls.     Near  the  market  place  are 

disreputable    .     .     .    graces 
Soot  hair,  soot  eyes,  and  tawny  faces. 

And  everywhere  lottery  tickets  ai'c 
offered  for  sale,  dimwing  time  being 
now  near. 

The  Rundo  Ci*eBpo  leads  us  to  the 
Pra^a  da  Independencia,  a  square 
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Iialf  choked  hj  tiled  booths,  opening 
inwards  as  in  a  market-place,  and 
painted  with  the  national  colonrs, 
green  and  yellow.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  and 
a  little  to  the  north  of  it  rose 
Fribnrg,  the  palace  of  Jan  Manritz, 
Count  of  Nassau.  The  work  of 
Gaspar  Barkens  preserves  the  eleva- 
tion and  plan  of  this  fortified  house, 
which  extended  to  the  north  of  the 
Santo  Antonio  peninsula.  The 
ground  was  flat  enough,  and  swampy 
enough,  for  a  Litsthatts  to  glad  the 
eyes  of  any  Dutchman ;  and  the 
music  of  the  frogs,  as  in  Java,  must 
have  lent  a  soothing  influence  to 
the  fumes  of  tobacco.  The  drawing 
shows  two  tall  quaint  belfry  towers, 
in  the  northernmost  of  which  lived 
the  Patronus,  as  he  was  titled  by 
the  Senate ;  and  these  were  con- 
nectedbyopen  and  covered  galleries. 
It  had  all  the  luxuries  of  civilised 
life — kitchen  gardens,  grapery,  ^g- 
geiy,  fishponds,  poultry  yards,  and 
shady  walks.  The  method  of  mak- 
ing groves  had  the  magnificence  of 
barbarous  kings.  The  Count  trans- 
planted seven  hundred  fuU-grown 
eoooas,  besides  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  and  pomegranates.  He 
drained  the  surface  by  canals ; 
streets  were  laid  out,  and  houses 
were  built  around  Grovemment 
House  with  materials  from  Olinda ; 
and  thus  Mauritzia  arose. 

From  the  Pra^ada  Independoncia 
we  enter  the  Bua  do  Caberga,  the 
local  Gold  Street,  with  small  booths 
and  obsolete  window  cases,  as  at 
Lisbon.  There  are  the  usual  rings 
and  chains,  necklaces  and  amulets, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  catch  the 
eye.  The  only  curio  worth  buying 
here  is  the  tortoise-shell  work  (cd- 
gado).  Combs  and  a  variety  of 
articles  are  made  of  this  material, 
which  is  good  and  cheap.  A  curve 
in  the  street,  which  should  be  made 
straight,  leads  to  the  Largo  do 
Matriz,  a  small  irregular*space,  open 
and  paved,  with  the  bright  steeples 
and  domes  of  the  Santissimo  Sacra- 
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mento  church.  Near  it,  again,  is 
the  Pra9a  do  Commercio,  where 
there  is  an  exchange,  with  news- 
papers and  price-lists.  The  Rna 
Nova,  a  broad,  well-paved  street, 
leads  to  the  Ponte  da  Boa  Vista,  a 
stone-paved  wooden  bridge  built  by 
a  French  military  engineer  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  across  the 
Capibaribe  river,  which  is  here  some 
350  paces  broad.  On  the  right  runs 
the  Caes  d'Aurora,  lately  the  Aterro 
da  Boa  Vista,  or  embankment, 
raised  along  a  swamp,  now  an 
esplanade  shady  with  the  fleshy 
leaves  of  the  Persian  almond,  and 
considered  one  of  the  best  sites  in 
the  city.  Amongst  its  seminariesand 
mansions  is  the  English  '  mosque,' 
recessed  for  dignity  from  the  street, 
looking,  despite  this  attempt  at 
efiect,  very  humble,  like  a  methody 
chapel  at  Harwich,  and  with  windows 
not  unbroken.  Its  wretched  little 
Ionic  portico  is  that  of  carpenter's 
architecture  which  Halifax  loves, 
and  its  sole  merit  is  a  plot  of  sward 
and  trees  of  cocoa,  cactus,  hibiscus, 
and  white  oleander.  The  chaplain 
receives  800Z..  per  annum,  of  which 
half  is  contributed  by  the  resident 
merchants.  ^  Pemam  '  also  boasted 
a  Protestant  n:iissionary  and  a  Bible 
distributor,  who  vegetated  for  a 
while,  and  then  evaporated. 

On  our  lefb  are  the  star-shaped 
Penitentiary,  all  white  and  red,  and 
a  noble  building,  the  Pedro  Segundo 
Hospital.  The  verdure  is  every- 
where, and  everywhere  it  is  beau- 
tifrd.  The  scene  of  flat  meads  and 
slowly-flowing  waters,  when  ruffled 
by  a  crisp  blue  gale,  of  crimson- 
coloured  houses  and  vermilion 
roofs  of  town  and  dome  and  steeple 
rising  from  the  broad  estuary,  really 
entitle  this  quarter  to  its  name- 
Boa  Vista. 

The  Ponte  da  Boa  Vista  leads  us 
to  the  Bua  da  Imperatriz,  formerly 
das  Princezas.  Here  streets,  like 
individuals  who  cannot  boast  of 
having  the  *  blood  of  all  the  Howards ' 
in  their  veins,  easily  change  their 
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names.  This  was  once — ^like  the 
Aurora  Qnay  —  an  embankment. 
The  quarter  suffered  severely  from 
yellow  fever,  which  the  inhabitants 
attributed  to  the  meeting  of  the 
salt  and  fresh  waters.  Here  the 
city,  which  is  certainly  one  of  mag- 
nificent distances,  fiills  into  suburbs 
and  country;  the  pavement  ends, 
and  the  deep  sand,  here  and  there 
macadamised,  extends  to  the  clay  of 
the  interior.  The  arenaceous  strip 
is  the  habitat  of  the  cocoa,  which 
does  not  extend  more  than  twenty 
miles  inland.  There  is  a  fine  and 
strong  variety  called  coco  vermdlho 
which  deserves  attention. 

This  Ponte  de  Uchoa  road,  as  it 
is  called,  claims  to  be  the  aristo- 
cratic quarter.  As  at  Bombay  and 
Madras,  the  office  or  counting-house 
is  in  town;  the  dwelling  is  in  the 
country,  comfortable  but  unsociable. 
The  houses  are  prim  and  white  ;  the 
finest  have  windows  of  coloured 
glass,  and  stone  or  porcelain  sta- 
tuettes. A  well-known  slave-dealer, 
M.  O.,  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  his  Mars,  Bacchus,  and 
Apollo  painted  lamp-black.  Each 
tenement  has  its  flagstaff,  and  not  a 
few  boast  small  aviaries — th©  red 
headed  vulture  (VuUur  aura,  L., 
here  called  tmihu  rey),  the  curassow 
bird  (monUni),  and  other  birds  more 
or  less  common. 

The  stranger's  eye  is  at  once  at- 
tracted by  the  Beja-flor— the  *  kiss 
flower,'  the  humming  bird.  The 
commonest  is  a  httle  thing  of  iri- 
descent green  (Trochilus  viridis}, 
with  ravishing  reflections  of  green 
and  gold.  The  precipitate  vibration 
of  the  tiny  wings,  rapid  as  of  a 
winnowing  machine,  keeps  it  appa- 
rently stationary  and  suspended  in 
air  like  the  sphinx  moth,  as  it  plunges 
into  the  corolla  its  small  sharp  beak 
curved  like  a  butterfly's  trompe. 
After  probing  the  flower  for  a  second 


or  two,  it  jerks  its  small  tail  with  a 
motion  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
whisks  away  to  suck  the  nearest 
petals,  or  chases  the  sleepy  little 
insects,  or  darts  away,  disappearing- 
like  a  spark.  It  is  fearless,  too: 
the  inch  of  a  thing  fights  like  a  game 
cock;  it  wiU  sit  on  the  trees  and. 
stare  at  you,  hum  and  buzz  round 
your  head,  and  even  inhabit  your 
room,  especially  if  you  supply  it 
with  eau  sucree  thick  and  strong. 
When  caged,  these  pets  beat  them- 
selves to  death;  they  have,  how- 
ever, been  keptin  mushn  safes.  The 
flowers  and  trees  are  equally  beauti- 
fiil.  Amongst  the  former  we  re- 
mark the  conspicuous  red  hibiscus 
(Graxia),  with  leaves  dark  green  as 
spinach,  and  fiery  flowers,  from 
whose  blossom,  steeped  in  lime-juice, 
the  best  rouge  which  will  outlast 
the  evening  is  prepared ;  the  slen- 
der climbing  jasmine  (^Jcigrmwuni 
Bahiense)  ;  the  dragon  tree,  with 
its  long  red  ensiform  leaves;  the 
brilliant  Bougainvillea ;  the  yucca, 
or  bayonet  shrub,  locally  known  as 
pUa ;  the  Brazilian  laurel  or  in- 
dependence plant  (a  Groton)  ;  the 
common  or  winged  passion-flower 
(Maracuja);  the  white,  blue,  and 
yellow  clematis,  hedged  in  by  the 
fragrant  Pitonja  myrtle,  with  flower 
of  pomegranate,  red  and  green 
leaves  tipped  witii  light.  ^  Amongst 
the  trees  we  remark  the  Nogueira^ 
or  nut,  which  is  said  to  grow  ten 
feet  per  annum;  its  brittle  wood 
reminds  us  of  the  *  sudden-death ' 
acacia  of  Goruba.  Another  favourite 
growth  is  the  prido  of  India  bead 
tree  (MeZm  a^adirahhta,  the  pride  of 
Hindu,  or  pine  tree),  doubtless 
brought  here  by  the  ecclesiastics; 
it  forms  the  centre-piece  of  every 
convent  cloister  in  the  nearer  Bast, 
where  the  Caloyers  convert  its  ber- 
ries into  rosaries.*  The  best  fruit 
is  the  Abacaxi  pine-apple,  large  and 


'  The  pitanga  {Eugenia  pitanga)  is  |»obably  tho  murtu  which  Vieyrn  deseribcB  ■• 
tmnfi  cttt  into  stotnes.    Southey  (ii.  705)  purposely  translates  it  *  yew.' 
*  Th«  CMxnelit«a  wear  these  rosaries^  and  the  memben  of  a  Hers  oritt  (pxivilcgea  to 
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dark,  wkic^  is  irelcomed  in  tlie 
Boathem  ports.  Some,  especiaUy 
the  nomenclotoTS,  admire  the 
Abocati  {Fersea  gratisstssima)^ 
wliich  yre  ridiciiloiisly  call  alligator 
pear. 

There  is  a  charming  drive  from 
the  Ponte  de  Uchoa,  abont  nine  miles 
to  the  west.  The  road  runs  along 
an  embankment,  thiongh  the  richest 
of  Tegetation,  and  the  red  bonlder 
clay  almost  everywhere  nnderlying 
the  surface  soil  of  Brazil,  forms, 
with  green  and  pure  bine  sky,  the 
tricolor  hne  of  Central  Africa.  At 
last  we  reach  the  tank  which  sup- 
plies the  city  with  its  drinking 
water :  a  masonry  dam  chokes  the 
gorge  of  a  lakelet  formed  by  dracbi* 
age  below  a  semicircle  of  hills.  The 
element  is  pure  and  sweet,  and  the 
fhture  resident  would  do  well  to 
build  at  this  place,  which  is  fally 
200  feet  above  sea  level. 

We  nmst  now  retrace  onr  steps. 
The  Gnstom  Honse  (Alfamdega)  will 
certainly  not  open  till  1 1  a.m. ;  on 
the  oth^  hand,  no  power  bat  the 
Imperial  shall  prevent  its  closing 
at  3  p.m. — four  honrs  a  day  are 
justly  deemed  toil  enough  for  any 
Branlian  official.  It  is  a  large, 
square  building  to  the  south  of 
the  Recife  quarter,  with  a  turret 
on  each  angle ;  and  on  the  west 
fronting  the  Capibaribe  river, 
where  many  ships  lie,  with  sheds 
for  huiding  merchandise.  Two  of 
the  towers  are  occupied  by  the 
Corso  Commercial  (Commercial 
College)  of  Pemambuco,  and  the 
Provin<nal  Consulado  or  Export 
Office,  which  formerly  was  a  distinct 
building  in  the  Largo  do  Commercio 
or  Corpo  Santo  Square.  The  duties 
on  imports  are  roughly  estimated 
at  35  per  cent.  This  is  paid  into 
the  general  treasury  at  the  capital, 
whence  heart-burnings  and  provin- 
cial wrath.     The  total  may  average 


per  annum  about  six  millions  of 
milreis,  which  are  now  reduced  to 
florins.  As  we  enter  the  huge 
straggling  building  filled  with  em- 
ployes, we  remove  our  hats  to  the 
sound  of  '  Tire  o  chap^o !'  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  all  pubHc  offices.  B/epub- 
licans  complain  loudly  of  this  Ges- 
lerian  style  of  compelling  homage  to 
the  Imperial  headgear,  and  sensible 
Brazilians  pity  strangers  for  the 
chapeau  Jxis^  the  precedendas,  the 
jerarchias  to  which  they  are  con- 
tinually exposed. 

The  clearing  operation  begins 
by  paying  45  francs  for  disembark- 
ing and  carting  goods,  which  should 
have  been  included  in  the  passage 
ticket.  Our  boxes  are  easily  passed 
by  the  examiner,  who  receives  his 
10  francs  xmblushingly — ^not  with 
the  mauvaise  Jwnte  of  Dover  or 
Southampton.  The  fact  is,  he  can- 
not live  upon  his  scanty  pay  ;  and  a 
Lord  Comwallis  has  yet  to  arise  in 
Brazil.  We  then  take  out  a  paper 
certifying  that  if  we  are  landed  at 
any  other  Brazilian  port  by  a  foreign 
steamer — in  native  bottoms  our 
goods  are  never  visited — ^we  are  not 
again  to  be  searched.  This  the 
other  custom  houses,  being  inde- 
pendent, will  disregard.  Finally, 
we  hire,  for  5  francs,  a  cart  to  con- 
vey our  goods  to  the  hotel ;  and 
after  making  up  our  accounts,  we 
find  landing  at  '  Pemam '  more  ex- 
pensive than  a  passage  &om  Paris 
to  London. 

Immense  reductions,  it  is  evident, 
dear  A****,  could  be  made  in  those 
charges.  '  Pemam '  has  also  a  bad 
name  as  a  vexatious  pla.ce  for  ship- 
ping, though  better  than  poor  Lis- 
bon, which,  despite  late  improve- 
ments and  reforms,  is  still  a  l^d  of 
nautical  Japan.  '  At  present,'  says 
the  consular  report,  'many  com^ 
manders  leave  this  port  with  a  de- 
termination,   loudly  expressed,    of 


be  hanei.  in  the  hab  it).  Those  who  aze  stricfc  on  these  points  do  not  consider  their  dtem 
quite  m  r^gU,  or  foA  so  satisfied  with  the  indnlgences  or  blessing  upon  the  rossxy  if  it 
is  mads  of  wood  or  metal  isstead  of  diis  fruit. 
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never  returning  to  it  if  they  can 
possibly  help  it.' 
I  am,  (fee, 

Richard  F.  Burton. 

Pemambuco  :  «7«/y  27,  1865. 
LETTER  Vm. 

THROUGH  NORTHERN  PERNAM  TO  OLINDA. 

Peregrinando, 
Novos  paizes  vendo  e  novoa  damoos. 

0  Uraguayt  Poem  by  Jose 
Basilio  da  Ghrnia. 

These  are  pictures,  dear  A****, 
eaisies  an  '  volj  these  are  sketches 
taken  a  toute  vwpeur  by  one  who 
has  jumped  from  Europe  to  South 
America.  But  you  will  find  them 
useful,  as  no  one  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  *  do  '  the  subject  before. 

After  the  trial  at  the  Custom 
House,  where  a  pair  of '  bags,'  the 
work  of  the  great  Poole,  duly  dis- 
appeared, I  called  at  the  British 
Consulate,  and  introduced  myself 
to  its  actual  tenant,  Mr.  Richard 
Austin,  son  of  the  respected  chap- 
lain of  Pemam.  His  twenty  years* 
experience  of  Brazil  were  invaluable. 
We  were  inseparables  for  a  month, 
and  he  accompanied  me  to  Bahia. 

Our  trap  strikes  right  up  the 
Trapiche  Square,  past,  the  Capitania 
of  the  port,  where  boatmen  are  re- 
gistered, a  small  polygonal  tower, 
well  stained,  like  all  others  on  the 
sea  side,  whence  the  weather  comes, 
past  a  useless  little  stone  dock  for 
barques  and  small  craft,  and  through 
the  Largo  do  Arsenal,  an  untidy 
square,  where  trees — a  good  sign — 
h^ve  lately  been  planted.  At  the 
head  of  the  Rua  da  Cruz,  and  near 
the  Largo  do  Arsenal,  once  stood 
the  church  and  fort  of  Bom  Jesus 
das  Portas,  and  beyond  it  the  *  Fora 
das  Portas,'  a  solitary  arch  like  a 
bridge  chapel.  The  latter,  to  the 
great  regret  of  local  antiquaries, 
was  pulled  down  May  9th  1 8  50,  and 
the  dolleiy  was  removed  to  S.  da 
Madre  de  Decs.  Thence  we  hur- 
ried along  the  Rua  d'Apollo,  once 


the  Senzalla  or  negro  quarters ; 
thus  the  Palawa  Bunder  of  prosy 
Bombay  was  classicised  to  '  Apollo 
Bunder.'  We  now  reach  the  banks 
where  the  twin  streams  join.  Here 
sugar  boilers  and  machinery  cumber 
the  ground ;  they  are  admitted  free 
of  duty,  a  fact  which  argaes  an 
improvement  of  system. 

I  cannot  but  remark  how  well 
wharfed  the  banks  are ;  and  to  all 
my  inquiries.  Who  built  that  quay  ? 
— ^that  bridge?  Who  paved  that 
street  ?  Who  owns  that  '  Rotten 
Row?'  there  is  but  one  answer — 
the  Barao  do  Livramento.  So, 
when  a  fellow  asks  too  much,  he  is 
locally  sent  to  the  Baron  of  Livra- 
mento, who  appears  to  be  the  incar- 
nation of  wealth  and  energy.  I 
afterwards  called  on  this  M.  Jose 
Antonio  Araujo,  a  Brazilian,  who 
owes  his  title  to  lavish  expenditure 
in  the  public  service.  The  Lord 
Deliver-us— a  similar  title  was,  it 
has  been  said,  proposed  by  the  ladies 
of  England — was  working  in  his 
Warehouse,  without  a  coat,  which 
gave  me  a  high  opinion  of  the  man. 
M.  Araujo  began  life  in  a  commer- 
cial house,  but  belonging  to  a 
talented  family,  he  soon  worked  his 
way  excelsior,  and  now  he  is  one  of 
the  capitalists  of  the  world.  Aged 
about  thirty-two,  he  is  a  man  of 
large  experience  as  a  contractor; 
he  carries  out  what  he  undertakes 
— a  great  feat  so  near  the  Line — 
and  consequently  all  Pemambuco 
bears  the  mark  of  the  energetic 
baron.  Therewas  something  princely 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Swiss  ich- 
thyologist, M.  Agassiz,  when  an 
army  of  fishermen  was  ordered  to 
campaign  for  the  professor's  collec- 
tion. 

A  red  wooden  bridge  of  no  im- 
portance, crossing  the  Beberibe, 
placed  us  at  the  Largo  do  Pa^o. 
This  is  a  broad  square  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Santo  Antonio  quarter. 
With  a  Httle  Netherlandish  energy, 
it  might  be  converted  into  a  fine 
park.    The  Provincial  Palace  stands 
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in  the  groonds  of  Coimt  Maurice's 
bouse,  and  old  maps  locate  north  of 
it  an  island  where  rose  the  Arx 
Waendenbnrschii.  The  intervening 
channel  has  been  silted  np,  and  this 
much  of  land  Brazil  has  won  from 
the  sea. 

The  palace  is  a  large  square 
thing,  plain  and  bald,  with  paral- 
lelogrammic  windows,  and  an  unim- 
portant tympaneum.  As  you  enter, 
the  black  sentry  directs  you  to  de- 
posit your  umbrella,  or  to  do  some- 
thing— ^he  rmist  order.  You  mount 
the  stairs,  and  find  half-a-dozen 
people  writing  in  antechambers, 
but  never  a  servant.  At  last  a 
moleque^  a  small  nigger,  rushes 
through  the  room,  staring  wildly. 
You  seize  him;  you  thrust  your 
card  into  his  pocket,  and,  with  can- 
nibal looks,  you  command  him  to 
lay  it  before  his  proprietor. 

As  you  will  wait  a  good  half-hour 
you  may  derive  some  profit  from 
studying  the  cloth  curtain  which, 
according  to  official  etiquette,  hangs 
at  every  doorway  instead  of  a  door, 
and  before  which  you  are  expected 
to  unhat.  It  is  decorated  in  co- 
loured and  embroidered  cloth  with 
the  arms  of  Brazil,  and  the  Brazi- 
lians are  justly  proud  of  the  *'jpendao 
auri-verde.*  On  a  grass-green  field 
is  a  yellow  lozenge,  which  contains 
the  red  Imperial  crown  and  verdant 
shield.  Within  the  latter  is  an  azure 
circle,  showing  twenty  white  stars, 
the  number  of  the  provinces ;  and 
the  circle  surrounds  a  y^llow  armil- 
lary  sphere,  the  arms  of  D.  Manoel 
in  Portugal's  most  glorious  day. 
Behind  the  sphere  is  the  red  Maltese 
cross,  alluding  to  the  inscription, 
'  In  hoc  signo  vinces.'  The  sup- 
porters are  a  sprig  of  tobacco  on  the 
rig>ht;  on  the  left  a  coffee  branch, 
with  its  scarlet  berries — their  stalks 
cross  below  the  shield.  The  hyper- 
critical will  find  the  crown  some- 
what too  bulbous,  and  as  only  the 
four  ends  of  the  cross  appear,  they 
look  at  first  sight  like  four  studs  or 
stands  for  the  armillary  sphere. 


In  due  time  returned  the»  little 
moleque  with  the  portentous  news 
that  n.  E.  the  President  was  break- 
fasting— at  noon !  We  did  not  take 
the  lunt,  but  walked  straight  into 
the  handsome  reception  room  and 
sat  us  down.  Gold  and  white  were 
the  walls ;  the  carpet  was  gold  and 
green — ^the  colours  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands — ^the  hue  of  the  Amazonian 
parrot,  and  here  the  well-beloved 
national  blazon.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  room,  opposite  the  entrance, 
was  placed,  after  the  usual  custom, 
a  long  cane-bottomed  sofa,  and  dis- 
posed at  right  angles  to  it,  two  pa- 
rallel rows  of  chairs  extended  to 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
material  was  well  carved  rosewood, 
much  resembling  the  East  Indian 
blackwood  (Jacaranda  Brasiliensis^ 
the  French  Palissandre, — derived 
from  the  Spanish  Palo  Santo,  or  the 
Portuguese  Poo  Santo);  the  cane** 
work  was  finer  and  cleaner  than  in 
Europe,  and  the  fall-bottomed  chairs 
were  easy  to  sit  upon,  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  stiff  American  rockers. 

Entered,  His  Excellency  the  then 
President,  M.  Antonio  Borges  Leal 
Gastello  Branco, — I  beg  his  pardon, 
Doctor  (LL.D.)  A.  B.  L.  C.  B. 
Every  one  in  Brazil  is  either  Doctor, 
Qolonel,  or  Padre.  The  same  has 
been  said  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  same  will  probably  shortly  be 
trae  of  Gbeat  Britain.  H.  E.  was 
habited  like  a  French  cook,  in 
white,  cap-a-pie,  including  the  eter- 
nal palito  (tooth-pick),  which  he 
nicely  conducted  into  places  the 
most  recondite :  he  was  an  effemi- 
nate-looking man,  dark  and  thin. 

We  shook  haiids;  ensued,  the 
normal  short  exchange  of  question 
and  answer, — much  wonderment 
how,  having  landed  by  the  last  mail, 
I  could  speak  a  word  of  Brazilian, — 
the  matter  of  Santo's  locality  was 
discussed,  as  it  might  be  in  London, 
and  faint  offers  of  introductions  to 
hbraries  and  institutions  were  made. 
In  those  days  English  officials  were 
not  kindly  looked  upon,   and   no 
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wonder.  We  again  shook  hands, 
and  bowing,  retired,  bowed  at  the 
door,  bowed  on  the  first  landing  of 
the  staircase;  bowed  and  bowing 
disappeared. 

These  Lord-lientenants  are  not  of 
much  account  in  Brazil.  They 
diange  with  the  central  power 
(ministry),  who  have  appointed  as 
many  as  three  in  twelve  months ; 
consequently  they  are  mere  instru- 
ments for  managing  the  provincial 
votes.  The  Most  Excellent  Senhor 
Dr.  Antonio  Borges  Leal  Castello 
Branoohad  qualified  himself  for  the 
af^ointment,  somewhere  or  other, 
by  a  four  years'  service  as  a  Juiz-de* 
direito,  and  was  called  a  peasant- 
President  by  the  multitude :  being 
from  Pianhy — a  bucohc  land — ^his 
nidc  name  was  Boi  (ox)  de  Pianhy. 
He  was  hardly  civil  to  Mr.  Austin, 
and  he  did  not  return  my  call ;  in 
fact,  he  is  one  of  those  officials  not 
unusual  in  all  countries,  but  excep- 
tionally rare  in  Brazil,  who  afiect 
dignity  by  incivility  to  strangers. 

Opposite  the  palace  is  the  Per- 
nambucan  Club,  a  neat  building, 
with  billiard  tables  and  an  American 
bar  below;  white  rooms,  with  a 
provision  of  looking  glasses,  devoted 
to  dancing  and  play  above.  I  was 
hospitably  invited  to  the  monthly 
dance.  Every  twelfth  is  a  ball,  i2b 
which  the  President  attends.  The 
house  was  well  lighted,  and  the 
band  stationed  below  was  excellent: 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  land  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  the  windows  were  open, 
and  the  air  had  none  of  the  horrors 
that  haunt  unventilated  London. 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  dead  season, 
so  not  more  than  tweniy  ladies 
were  present.  They  were  dressed 
in  the  plainest  white  muslins,  be- 
cause *'  a  Direc^  pede  a  maior  sim- 
pUcade  no  traje,'  and  there  were  few 
colours ;  the  strong  point,  as  in  the 
Iberian  races  generally,  was  the  fine 
thick  and  admirably  dressed  hair, 
that  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the 
brown  sugar  heads  and  milk  and 
water   eyes    of  Northern   Europe. 


The  idea  is  good;  if  moderation 
were  not  inculcated  dresang  would 
be  expensive  that  few  could  afford 
to  be  present.  Li  some  cases  eco- 
nomy is  carried  too  &r:  I  have  heard 
of  ladies  hemg  asked  not  to  wear 
gloves. 

The  ^forked  animal'  affects  a 
black  coat  and  tie,  the  rest  of  the 
habiliment  being  white  and  so 
highly  starched  that  the  garments, 
like  plate  armour,  would  stand  up- 
right when  empty:  the  effect  may 
be  imagined  after  a  little  hard  exer- 
dse.  Beau  Brummell  called  it  a 
magpie  suit.  StOl,  before  dancmg, 
it  looks  clean  and  becoming.  The 
men  did  not  much  affect  the  door- 
way after  the  fashion  of  the  Eng- 
land's Old  and  New.  Y^t  they 
performed  their  saltations,  which 
were  all  in  the  venerable  and  banale 
French  style,  with  an  abundant 
gravity — ^part  of  the  national  cha- 
racter. These  Young  World  peoples 
are  prematurely  old.  All  the  male 
dancers  are  juveniles,  as  they  should 
be — ^what  more  horrid  than  to  see 
grey  hairs  or  bald  heads  dancing 
their  Dance  of  Death  ?  Unfor- 
tunately, not  a  few  of  th^  partners 
were  liable  to  be  called  '  persons  of 
a  certain  age.'  Verily  it  is  not 
pleafiant  to  see  hillocks  in  a  ball- 
room skipping  like  little  lambs. 

The  only  gentleman  who  thought 
it  necessaiy  to  apologise  for  the 
evening's  entertamment  was  an 
English  merchant,  who  wore  a  disr 
mond  pin  stuck  into  his  shirt-front, 
and  who  vilely  hexa^oerated  his 
aitches,  converting  the  harbour  into 
an  arbour.  He  was  married  to  a 
Brazilian  wife,  and  he  did  not  intro- 
duce me  to  her,  as  if  ashamed  of  his 
taller  half,  which  he  had  no  reason 
to  be.  I  was  amused  to>  hear  him 
abuse  a  certain  financial  baron,  ^ 
if  we  had  no  Colonel  Waughs  and 
Dean  Padls ;  to  hear  him  sweepinglj 
condemn  the  commercial  rascality 
of  the  Brazilians,  completely  for- 
getting how  many  a  British  *  mer- 
chant prince '  has  made  his  fortune 
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hy  repeated  bankmptcies.  He  evi- 
deatly  belonged  to  that  elafis  of 
Islander  wliicli  looks  upon  French- 
men afi  miserable  frog-eaters ;  Oer- 
mazifl,  as  poor  devils  witb  ne'er  a 
fleet;  Russians,  as  savages;  Ameri- 
cans, as  Yankee  pedlara ;  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  as  a  bad  lot;  Itsr 
lians,  as  fiddlers  and  mountebanks  ; 
and  Brazilians,  as  nothing — ^no- 
where. 

I  saw  but  little  of  Anglo-Pemam- 
bucan  society.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Hitch,  an  American  gentle- 
man, most  favourably  known  in 
Brazil,  who  carried  me  oflT  to  his 
charming  villa,  no  one  called  on 
me,  and  no  one  asked  me  to  call.  I 
made  acquaintance  with  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  also  an  American; 
and  though  disagreeing  toto  ccdo 
with  him  upon  many -parts  of  his 
book,  I  can  testify  to  his  kindness 
and  readiness  to  oblige.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Brazilians  were  more 
than  friendly.  M.  A.  de  Vasconcellos 
Menezes  de  Drummond,  LL.D., 
whose  noble  blood  (Portuguese  and 
Scotch)  has  never  been  stained  by  a 
drop  of  negro  impurity,  introduced 
me  to  the  faculty  of  law,  and  pre- 
sented me  with  his  various  trea- 
tises.* I  was  pleased  to  hear  this 
able  lawyer,  who  had  lately  lectured 
upon  the  BraziHan  constitution, 
singly  advocate  in  this  new  land 
the  study  of  the  European  classical 
aathors,  as  humanisers  of  thought 
and  modellers  of  style.  Dr.  Va&- 
concellos,  the  health  officer  and 
editor  of  the  JomaL  do  Recife,  sup- 
plied me  with  abundant  local  infor- 
mation. Without  the  aid  of  these 
kind  Sajnaiitans  my  sejour  at  Per- 
nam  would  have  been  sad.  My 
countrymen,  as  a  rule,  showed  off 
to  the  worst  advantage ;  though,  at 
last,  one  or  two  made  apologies  for 
neglecting  a  stranger.  One  man, 
more  rustic  and  savage  than  the 


rudest  Tapuya  of  the  woods,  made 
a  practice  of  scrutinising  me  as  I 
sat  solitary  in  the  Consulate,  stalk- 
ing about  the  whUe,  with  the  longest 
and  wildest  stare.  As  the  old  say- 
ing is,  I  can  speak  of  things  only  as 
I  find  them,  and  I  found  &e  Brazi- 
lians civil  and  civilised,  the  Per- 
nambucanEnglish  the  reverse,quite! 

Detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
buildings  and  to  the  west  of  Palace 
Square,  lies  the  theatre  of  Santa 
Isabel.  It  deals  in  the  vernacular 
drama,  and  .  rarely  boasts  of  an 
operatic  company.  This  is  the 
more  curious,  as  Pernam  is  wealthy; 
and  her  people,  like  the  Brazilians 
generally,  are  devotedly  fond  of 
music,  and  evince  the  true  Mediter- 
ranean taste.  Whilst  painting  and 
statuary  are  in  the  infancy  of  art, 
the  piano  is  heard  in  almost  every 
house ;  the  peasant  delights  in  the 
viola,  a  peculiar  guitar,  with  metal 
strings ;  and  the  street-boys  and 
slaves  whistle  the  Traviata  and 
OrjpJiee  aux  Enfers,  The  national 
singing  voice  is  good — ^in  fine,  I 
believe  that  Brazil  wiU,  in  a  few 
years,  supply  first-rate  artistes  to 
JBurope.  At  Pernam,  as  in  other 
cities  of  the  empire,  ladies  must 
confine  themselves  to  the  boxes 
(^camerotes)  and  not  venture  upon 
the  stalls  (cadeiras  opposed  to 
geracs) :  this  is  rococo,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  abolished,  the  better. 

We  now  cross  the  Pedro  Segundo 
bridge,  which  Englishmen  are  fond 
of  calling  the  Martineau.  It  was 
undertaken  by  the  contractor  Barao 
de  Livramento,  and  was  finished 
September  6,  1865,  at  an  expense 
of  50,oooZ.,  by  Mr.  William  Mar- 
tineau, an  English  engineer,  settled 
here  in  Government  employ.  Built 
of  boiler  plates,  resting  on  1 2  tubu- 
lar iron  piles,  it  employs  1,500  tons 
of  iron,  and  measures  585  feet  in 
length  by  41   wide.     The  system 


*  Memoria  Histariea  Academica,  Peraam,  1 864 ;  Optiseulo  acerca  da  Questao  Cambialj 
Peniam,  1863.  ^hese  are  local  works,  but  they  deserve  the  attention  of  traTelleis,  as 
expressing  the  opinions  of  an  honest,  energetic,  able,  and  patriotic  man. 
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is  the  trellis- work  girder,  and  tke 
total  weight  2,530  tons.  The  centre 
way  is  paved  with  parallelipipedons 
of  the  finest  granite,  and  the  side 
paths  are  of  brick.  Ten  pairs  of 
lamps  break  the  upper  outline,  and 
the  blue  paint  has  a  good  effect ; 
but  there  is  little  of  grace  or  beauty 
in  engineers* architecture;  the  curve 
is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  in 
the  old  bridges,  and  it  wants  a  point 
for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  Might 
not  here,  as  on  the  great  Montreal 
tube,  a  statue  be  plp^ced  on  each 
parapet  and  at  the  centre  P 

We  are  now  in  the  Boa  Vista 
quarter.  The  first  object  which 
draws  attention  is  not  pleasant  to 
view.  Graunt  and  dark  to  our  sight 
rises  what  should  be  the  Gymnasio 
Provincial,  with  its  183  windows 
open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven.  It 
was  to  have  been  built  from  lottery 
proceeds ;  and  though  eight  years 
old,  it  is  now  a  black  ruin.  We 
drive  up  the  right  bank  of  tho 
broad  Beberibe,  leaving  to  the  left 
the  iron-foundry  and  ice-shop  of 
Mr.  Starr,  a  Brazilianised  English- 
man, who  works  with  slave-labour, 
and  who  sports  three  several  flag- 
staffs.  Then  we  turn  inland,  where 
the  sandy  cactus-loved  soil,  the 
cocoa  and  the  frequent  pabn,  the 
dense  ragged  bush,  the  little  rain- 
stained  bungalows,  and  the  large 
*  compounds  *  forcibly  suggest  un- 
savoury Mazagon,  Bombay.  We 
pass  an  ordinary-looking  inaismi  de 
sante  ;  the  '  mad  doctor  *  was  once 
unknown  in  Brazil,  but  in  1842 
Dr.  Dundas,  a  Bahian  practitioner, 
Buccessftilly  predicted,  in  view  of 
national  excitement  and  increase  of 
civilisation,  *  the  history  of  the  next 
ten  years  will  tell  a  different  and  a 
sadder  tale.' 

We  must  enter  the  great  ceme- 
tery, known  as  the  Santo  Amaro,* 
which  was  opened  on  December  i, 
1851.     The  general  look  is  that  of 


the  Lisbonese  *  Prazeres.'  The  iron 
gateways  are  adorned  outside  with 
crown  and  mitre  ;  inside  with 
helmet  and  billycock  hat.  Upon 
the  piers  kneel  bronze-coloured 
boys,  with  brass  hair  and  wings  to 
match.  In  the  centre  is  a  mortuary 
chapel  of  the  Gothic  persuasion,with 
spires  mortally  like  minarets.  From 
this  building  radiate  the  roads, 
which  are  now  far  too  broad  and 
sunny,  and  along  them  are  built  the 
monuments.  Churches  have  been 
very  properly  closed  against  the 
dead ;  the  latter  here  repose  under 
monuments  (tumulos)  or  catacombs 
(catacuTtibas),  which  are  long,  deep, 
low  walls  pierced  with  the  locuU  or 
niches  which  date  probably  from 
the  Cave  pf  Machpelah.  The  jazigos 
(memorials  and  resting-places)  are 
chiefly  from*  Portugal,  and  the  best 
are  in  the  worst  style  of  Pere  la 
Chaise ;  even  the  medals  of  the  de- 
ceased are  mentioned  upon  their  last 
houses,  and  coats-of-arms  areawftiUy 
extensive.  On  the  Dia  dos  Pinados 
(All  Souls*  Day,  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber), pilgrimages  are  made  to  the 
dead.  The  vegetation  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  attain  full  dimensions , 
the  beautiful  pitango  hedges  how- 
ever enclose  goodly-sized  acacias, 
nim-trees,  tamarinds,  with  the  wen- 
like nests  of  the  *  cupine  *  ant,  which 
like  death  can  destroy  any  woods, 
native,  creosoted,  or  kyanised,  the 
queer-shaped  tree  called  Pan  d'Assis 
and  the  para-nut,  locally  named  pis- 
tachio, whose  red  pods  contain 
edible  nuts  richer  in  oil  than  aaj 
olive.  The  flowers  are  tropical  and 
brilliant,  yet  the  people  seem  to 
prefer  their  poor  roses  and  ragged 
pinks.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
cemetery  did  not  equal  those  of  the 
United  States,  the  most  poetical,  if 
not  the  only  poetical  spots  in  the 
land,  and  which  contrast  so  strongly 
Tvith  the  homely  ignoble  graveyards 
of  rural  England. 


'  The  Portiiguejsc  namo  for  St.  M:r.!ru8,  the  disciple  of  St.  Benedict;  his  fete  is  on 
the  1 5th  of  Jjinwarjr. 
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We  resume  our  way  to  the  north 
upon  a  sandy  line  perfectly  straight, 
at  present  ankle-deep,  and  after 
heavier  rains  knee-deep.  Here  is 
the  British  Naval  Hospital,  a  local 
charity  supported  by  a  tax  on  ship- 
ping (240  reis  per  ton)  and  placed 
under  a  Government  surgeon,  Dr. 
Henry  Kiaus^,  a  West  Indian  Dane, 
an  assistant  surgeon,  Mr.  Daniel 
King.  Beyond  it  a  shed  rises  from 
a  flat  field,  where  after  rain  cricket 
is  played.  The  Brazilians  muster 
strong  at  these  displays,  but  the 
poor  ladies  must  call  the  unpro- 
noonceable  word  ^  erica.'  On  the 
right  is  the  British  cemetery,  given 
bj  one  of  the  Provincial  Presidents, 
M.  Francisco  do  Bego  Barros, 
Visconde  de  Boa  Vista ;  to  his  son, 
M.  Henrique  do  Bego  Barros  I  am 
indebted  for  great  civility,  and  for 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
Viscount,  now  Governor  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  This  family  dates, 
together  with  the  Cavalcanti,  from 
long  before  the  days  of  Dutch  inva- 
sion; both  are  historic  names,  the 
great  patrician  gerUea  of  Pemam- 
bnco. 

We  are  now  upon  the  embank- 
ment, which  running  along  the 
Beberibe  river,  is  cut  by  water  and 
soft  to  the  animals*  hoofs.  The 
land  about  us  is  a  swamp,  all  mud 
and  foul  mangrove,  the  latter 
scmbby  like  English  alders,  not  the 
grand  growth  of  the  Biafran  Bight. 
Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  province 
herbaceous  vegetation  is  scanty, 
except  during  the  rains;  now  it 
veils  the  face  of  earth.  Convolvulus 
climbs  along  the  roadside,  and 
a  papyrus-like  plant  haunts  the 
marsh.  The  river  should  evidently 
be  embanked  on  both  sides  from 
Olinda  to  Recife ;  a  quantity  of 
land  would  thus  be  reclaimed,  the 
climate  would  be  improved,  and  the 
harbour  bar  would  be  deepened. 
Then  it  would  be  easy  to  canalise 
Santo  Antonio  and  Recife,  where 
merchandise  could  be  embarked  at 
the  warehouse  door. 


The  palms  muster  strong  here. 
There  is  the  cocoa,  said  to  be  the 
only  one  of  the  family  common  to 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  the  barru- 
gado  or  potbelly,  whose  central  pro- 
trusion excels  that  of  the  Palmyra, 
and  the  tall  cabbage  palm  of  Bar- 
hadoes  (Euterpe  edulis,  Mart.)  whose 
terminal  bud  is  a  favourite  food,  by 
some  compared  with  asparagus. 
But  the  monarch  of  all  is  the  Cuban 
variety  (Oreodoxa  regia),  justly 
called  Palma  Real.  The  eye  lingers 
on  these  new  forms.  The  three 
lower  fourths  of  the  stem  are  almost 
cylindrical,  rounded  smooth  as  if  by 
the  lathe,  and  lightly  ringed  as  the 
fan  palm,  which  they  also  resemble 
in  the  curve  that  suggested  to  the 
Grreeks  the  fittest  form  for  the 
colunm.  The  upper  fourth  is  of  a 
lively  brilliant  grass  green  spring- 
ing out  of  the  brown  stem.  It 
forms  the  sheath  of  the  top  stalk 
enclosing  the  future  and  theyoungest 
leaf  which  now  rises  straight  and 
stiff"  above  the  head-tuft  of  luxuriant 
fronds.  Avenues  of  young  trees  are 
being  planted  in  every  Brazilian 
city,  and  surely  nothing  can  be 
more  beautifol — 

Light  bathes  them  aye  in  glancing  showers, 
And  Silence,  'mid  their  lofty  bowers, 
Sits  on  her  noiseless  throne. 

After  a  shower  of  cold  drizzle  the 
sun  shines  with  fierce  heat,  and  the 
air  reminds  one  of  the  stagnation  of 
Permambuco  that  succeeded  to 
light  coolness  of  the  Trades.  On  the 
left  is  the  Leper  House  (Hospital 
do8  Lazaros),  a  building  of  eccle- 
siastic semblance — as  meet  for 
Lazarus — white-washed  and  red- 
tiled.  Opposite  are  cavalry  stables 
in  ruinous  state.  We  cross  the 
G^amboa  da  Tacaruna,  a  lagoon-like 
influent  from  the  interior  to  the 
Biberibe  river;  its  little  bridge 
bears  the  same  name,  and  a  herd 
of  half-wild  cattle  dashes  dovm 
the  causeway.  Birds  are  rare,  ex- 
cept a  kind  of  motacilla,  here  called 
the  washerwoman  (lavadera)  ;  it  is 
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tame  as  that  of  Dahome.  Snipe 
abounds  in  the  lowlands  and 
bottoms,  and  the  white  residents, 
like  Anglo-Indian  juyeniles,  shoot 
them,  all  regardless  of  hot  sun,  wet 
feet,  and  marsh  effluria.  Off  the 
road  were  scatters  of  huts,  mud 
walls,  and  tarnished  thatch  (sipo) 
of  cocoa  and  other  leaves ;  they  are 
tenanted  by  squatters,  regular^ 
swamp-birds.  These  people  never 
tonch  bread,  and  rarely  see  meat ; 
a  ?,  cocoa  and  a  small  fish  per 
diem  support  liiem,  and  they  spend 
life  in  the  hammock — noctu  et  inter- 
•  diu  ciihant.  My  companion  re- 
marked that  though  children  rising 
seven  were  common,  few  boys  or 
girls  between  twelve  and  fourteen 
were  seen ;  they  rarely  attain  that 
age. 

A  little  jftirther  to  the  left  of  the 
road  is  a  pile  of  buildings  called  the 
Arrombados,  or  overflowed  (burst 
by  water)  ;  and  beyond  and  con- 
nected with  it  rises  a  huge  estab- 
lishment, known  as  the  orphanage 
{Collegia  dos  Or/Hoea), or  the  training- 
school  (Trem),  Here  foundlings 
re  brought  up  for  the  army ;  and 
the  boys  being  between  seven  and 
eight  years  old  when  placed  in  it, 
the  mortality  is  not,  as  in  Portugal, 
excessive.  Astone marked  3,oooBra- 
zilian  fathoms  (6?-a^cw),^  or  about 
four  miles,  brought  us  to  that  exotic 
institution — a  '  pike ; '  it  is  farmed 
out  by  Government,  who  otherwise 
would  never  see  a  *  dump.'  On  our 
left  spread  out  a  black  mud  swamp, 
once  a  lake,  *  with  remnants  of 
summer-houses  around  it.  We  are 
now  at  the  boat-port  (varadouro) ; 
we  cross  a  bridge  of  sluice  gates 
which  still  admit  small  craft,  and 
we  find  ourselves  in  Olinda,  the 
Citta  Vecchia  of  old  Brazil,  a  City 


of  the  Dead.  The  Beberibe  turns 
off  to  the  left ;  on  its  upper  course 
is  a  bathing-place  of  the  coolest 
water,  whose  minjeral  properties 
are  supposed  to  heal  mankind  and 
to  afflict  womankind  with  the 
primeval  curse. 

Olinda,  now  a  ^comarca,  termo, 
municipio  ycidade,' *  was  originally 
called  the  Villa  de  Marim,  irom  a 
village  of  Tobagaran  Indians;  hence 
the  old  traveller  Hans  Slaade  has  it 
'Marino.*  The  name  is  now  for- 
gotten. Situated  one  league  north 
of  B«cife,  it  succeeded  in  1535  the 
township  of  Iguarassu  as  a  colony, 
the  founder  being  Duarte  Coelho 
Pereira,  who  expelled  the  aborigines. 
In  March  10,  1530,  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Dom  Joao  HI.  Go- 
vernor and  Lord  Donatory  of  the 
captaincy,  which  was  one  of  the 
original  fourteen ;  and  the  grant  was 
confirmed  September  24,  1534.  ^ 
1 593  Olinda  was  uselessly  attacked 
by  Sir  James  lAucaster,  who,  after 
plundering  Becdfe,  was  beaten  off 
with  the  loss  of  thirty-five  men.  In 
1629  it  was  sacked  by  General 
Diderich  Vandenburgh,  who  found 
there  120  religious,  2,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  200  rich  traders,  of 
whom  some  possessed  50,000  cru- 
zados.  It  had  a  Jesuit  college,  a 
nunnery,  a  misericordia,  three  con- 
vents— Benedictine,  Carmelite,  and 
Franciscan;  two  parish  churches,  of 
which  one  was  very  much  admired ; 
and  five  chapels  {ermidas)  in  and 
around  the  town.  When  Count 
Maurice  of  Nassau  became  Governor 
of  Brazilian  Holland  he  gave  the 
Pretty  City  for  arms  a  damsel, 
sugar-cane  in  hand  and  adminng 
herself  in  a  mirror.  In  1631,  the 
Dutch,  finding  the  unequal  ground 
hardly  tenable  against  their  foes, 


*  The  Brazilian  bra^a  =  7*22  English  feet. 

'  Each  province  of  the  Brazilian  empire  is  divided  for  administrative  puiposes  into 
comarcas^  or  cantons ;  municipios,  or  municipalities ;  and  districios  (districts).  For  legal^"*" 
siderations  there  are  iennos  (circuit  towns),  ddega^aoes  (delegations),  and  sitb-dde^afi^^* 
■where  sub-delegates  act  as  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  aistrictos  de  pas^  under  '  juges  de 
paix/  who  must  not  refuse  to  qualify.  The  ecclesiastical  divisions  are  paroci^  ^ 
fregueziaa  (parishes),  and  the  agricultural  and  commercial  are  circutos  (circles). 
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lemoYed  the  town  clock  and  other 
valuables  to  the  Port  Recife,  wMcli 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
When  the  Dutch  evacuated  Pemaxn 
in  1654  the  J  burned  all  down 
*'  except  a  single  mud  hovel,  which 
remained  uiJinrt,  when  houses, 
churches,  and  conv^its,  were  blazdng 
all  aroand«' 

Don  Alfonso  VI.,  after  recovering 
Brazil,  entitled  it  a  city,  and  in 
1676  constituted  it  a  bishopric.  ^ 
Till  1 710,  when  Recife  was  still  a 
village,  it  preserved  some  splendour, 
and  was  still  strong  enough  to 
oppose  its  rising  and  plebeian  rival 
in  her  attempt  to  become  a  villa 
with  a  camara.  But  after  the 
disastrous  war  of  the  vuiscates^  it 
fell  to  rise  no  more.  The  public 
officers  have  lately  been  transferred 
to  Recife,  and  now  all  is  neglected. 
The  botanical  gardens,  with  the 
chalybeate  spring  and  the  fine 
avenue  of  mangoes,  once  so  well 
known,  are  abandoned,  and  the 
climate  threatens  to  become  pesti* 
lentiaL  Mr.  Henry  Gibson,  an 
Englisli  merchant,  now  dead,  bought 
much  of  the  land  for  a  mere  song, 
and  by  draining  the  soil,  soon  made 
it  comparatively  healthy.  J£  the 
improvement  were  carried  out,  this 


would  be  a  charming  summer  resi- 
dence. 

Marvellous  descriptions  are  given 
of  this  Brazilian  Groa  in  its  old  days 
of  gold- washing,  whose  traces  still 
remain.  The  town  was  walled 
round,  and  its  gates  had  silver 
hiziges.  Those  not  served  on  plate 
were  deemed  poor.  The  women  dis- 
dained silks  and  satins  unless  richly 
embroidered,  and  were  jewelled  as 
if  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  dia- 
monds had  been  strewed  upon  them. 
'The  place  hardly  appeared  like 
earth;  it  seemed  rather  an  image 
of  Paradise,  as  far  as  opulence  and 
dissipation  could  make  it  so.' 

We  left  the  carriage  below  ;  our 
mules  could  not  ascend  the  steep 
grass-grown  hill,  and  if  unduly 
pushed,  they  punish  you  by  an 
upset.  This  ccdi^ada  is  paved  with 
gneiss  and  porous  basalt  from  Lisbon 
and  the  Cape  Verdes.  There  is  also 
a  soft  granite  and  a  sandstone  with 
modem  shells,  friable,  chippy,  and 
easy  to  wear.  Seeking  the  grave 
of  the  heroic  *  Shrimp,'  ^  we  turned 
to  the  right,  and  entered  the  convent 
of  St.  Benedict,  a  tall  building, 
which  shows  a  fair  mark  at  sea.  In 
1629  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
stoutly  resisted  the  Dutch.      The 


'  M.  Honorato's  guide-book  divides  the  city  of  Olinda  int^  two  parishes — i.  da  Se; 
a.  de  San  Pedro  Martyr.  It  has  five  convents — 1.  of  Santo  Antonio  and  third  order  (in 
rnins) ;  a.  N.  S.  do  Canno  and  third  order  (absurdly  subject  to  the  Chapter  of  the 
Bahian  Convent);  3.  San  Bento ;  4.  Sta.  Thereza  (now  the  orphanage  for  girLs);  5.  the 
Jesuit  and  Episcopal  Seminaiy.  There  is  also  a  Misericordia,  with  hospital,  under 
cb&ige  of  administration  of  the  same  name;  San  Pedro  Apostolo,  a  Beoolhimento  o£ 
improf eased  nuns,  with  their  church  dedicated  to  N.  S.  da  Concei9ao ;  and  ten  other 
churches,  besides  an  Aljube,  or  ecclesiastical  prison.  Thus  we  find  a  score  of  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  laigc  enough  to  lodge  an  army  upon  a  square  mile  of  ground.  Books 
declare  that  Olinda  contains  900  houses,  21  streets,  and  some  suburbs;  but  almost  all 
appear  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  last  census  gave  24,760  free  inhabitants :  I  should  say 
that  the  cipher  ought  certainly  to  be  removed. 

'  The  vernacular  name  of  this  hero  of  the  War  of  Independence  was  *  Poty,*  by  the 
Portuguese  translated  Camarao,  and  he  was  subsequently  baptized  Antonio  PheUpe.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  Pytiguar  from  Ceara,  although  the'Pemambucans  claim  him  as 
a  son  of  their  soil.  Philip  IV.  acknowledged  his  services  as  an  '  invincible  captain '  by 
making  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  with  the  title  of  Dom  and  the  rank  of 
Governor  and  Captain-General  of  all  the  Indians.  His  wife,  D.  Clara,  who  especially 
distinguished  herself  at  the  battle  of  Guararapes,  used  to  fight  by  him  on  horseback  so 
bravely  that  she  '  tarnished  the  memory  of  Zenobia  and  Semiramis.'  D.  Antonio 
Phelipe  Camarao  died  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Gnararapes,  and  was  buried  with  high 
military  honours  in  the  church  of  Arraial,  near  the  Ponte  de  Uchoa,  and  five  miles  from 
B^fe.  Southey  (iL  206)  calls  it  *  Churdi  of  the  Camp ;'  but  arraial  in  Brazilian  seems 
to  meftn  a  settlement  generally. 
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present  structure,  as  an  inscription 
shows,  dates  from  1761 ;  and  here 
was  the  first  legal  library.  Restored 
in  1 860,  S.  Bento  has  a  single  belfrj 
and  a  poor  renaissance  fagadej 
washed,  Kke  its  neighbours,  pain- 
fully white,  amid  the  dark  verdure. 
Over  the  entrance  grins  a  Sol,  with 
gilt  rays,  spiky  as  a  Cafuso's  hair. 
The  only  things  to  be  admired  are 
the  massive  and  well-carved  wooden 
doors,  painted  arsenical  green. 
Inside  we  found  cloisters  partly 
double,  their  white  walls  wains- 
coted below  with  red  ochre.  Not 
a  sound  replied  to  our  voices,  and 
probably  the  only  inmate  was  some 
old  priest  who,  after  the  dinner  of 
sun-dried  beef  (came  seca),  bean- 
soup  and  manioc  meal  (farinha), 
which  travellers  compare  with 
leather  and  sawdust,  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  hammock.  Desolation 
had  made  her  home  there.  The 
church  showed  nothing  remarkable 
but  a  barbarous,  ghastly,  horrible, 
representation  of  the  crucifixion,  all 
clotted  gore  and  gaping  gashes 
and  livid  bruises;  this  atrocious 
sensationalism  has  been  borrowed 
by  the  Brazilians  from  their  elder 
brethren  of  Iberia. 

Thence  going  northwards  we 
passed  a  house  with  a  plain  tympa- 
neum  and  symptoms  of  Ionic  pillars 
and  pilasters,  the  whole  afflicted 
with  red  mange.  It  is  Government 
property,  as  this  inscription  over  the 
doorway  proves : 

N»  Administra^uo 
Do  Ex""»  Senhor  Con 
Selheiro  Antonio  Pin 
to  Chix(oiTo  da)  Gama.* 

This  was  once  the  legal  academy : 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  issued  in 
1854,  it  was  abandoned  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  the  library  was 
transferred  to  Boa  Vista.    A  single 


mulatto  stood  at  the  door,  glaring* 
like  a  wild  beast  at  us  as  we  pen- 
cilled our  notes.  The  resb  of  the 
visible  population  was  an  old  wo- 
man gathering  ipecacuanha,  a  Bra- 
zilian export  sent  in  quantities  from 
Bahia.  She  would  boil  the  root  and 
use  it  as  ergot  of  rye. 

Then,  turning  to  the  eastward, 
we  descended  and  ascended  by  a 
rough  path,  cut  out  of  the  deep, 
dense  bush.  It  was  a  tangled  mass 
of  the  purgucira  (JatropJia  curcas}, 
whose  oil  is  here  neglected ;  a 
dangerous  nettle  of  the  Loasa  genus, 
called  canqanqao^  the  weakening, 
from  its  savage  sting ;  a  kind  of 
senna,  and  the  cordon  de  frade^  a 
plant  used  in  Brazil,  as  in  Afirica, 
to  narcotise  fish.  The  shrubbery 
around  us  was  very  beautiful,  dark 
woods  coeval  with  the  ground ; 
tufted  palms,  growing  rather  in 
heaven  than  on  earth ;  vast  domes 
of  mangoes,  with  impervious  shade ; 
the  wide  -  spreading  jacaranda, 
densely  covered  with  great  pa- 
nicles of  beautiful  azure  blossoms  ; 
tall  jacks ;  giant-leaved  bananas ; 
the  wide-spreading  bombax;  the 
graceful  acacia,  and  the  Persian 
almond,  luxuriant  as  on  the  coast 
of  Zanzibar.  The  fruit-trees  were 
paled  round,  and  the  goats  and 
pigs,  large,  black,  and  half  wild, 
were  prevented  from  trespassing  by 
wooden  triangles  of  sticks  round 
their  necks. 

After  a  pull  which  must  be  tire- 
some to  delicate  devotees,  we  reached 
the  Se  (cathedral),  and  from  its 
brick  terrace,  raised  some  300  feet 
above  sea-level,  we  enjoyed  the 
lovely  \'iew  and  the  cool  sea-breeze 
{viracao).  Below  us  the  bay  swept 
with  a  graceful  curve  to  the  lumpy 
Cape  St.  Augustine,  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  south,^  and  its  foaming 


*  A  Chichorro  da  Gama  was  Provincial  President  in  2847,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  Pedro  Segundp  Hospital  at  Pernambuco. 

'  On  Jan.  28,  1 500,  the  Spaniard,  Vincent  Ganez  Pinzon  of  Palos,  a  companion  of 
Columhns,  touched  at  Cape  St.  Augustine,  which  he  thought  was  India.  On  April  %i 
of  the  same  year,  90  days  after  the  Spaniard's  discovery,  Pedro  Alves  Cabral,  a  Portu- 
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brink  aeemed  liigher  than  the  green 
morass  inland.  The  pore  yellow 
sand  of  the  shore  was  dotted  with 
huts  and  oots  of  faded  green  cocoa 
leaves  for  bathers,  who  flock  here 
in  December,  Jannaiy,  and  Feb- 
roarj :  the  sheds  are  often  blown 
away  by  the  stormy  SSE.  winds 
which  twist  the  tall  trees  to 
leeward. 

At  the  fnrther  cnsp  of  the  cres- 
cent rose  the  city,  white  as  distant 
Sebastopol,  with  its  spires  and  tnr^ 
rets  unstained  by  a  breath  of  smoke, 
whilst  behind  it  the  waters  of  the 
sister  rivers  broadened  out  and 
held  it  in  their  arms.  Farther 
back,  and  crossed  by  a  straight 
white  line — the  embsmked  road — 
lay  the  varzerij  or  fertile  plain,  upon 
whose  eastern  edge  iiie  city  of 
Pemambuco  lies:  a  semicircle  of 
low  rolling  tree-clad  hills,  whose 
radius  is  about  ten  miles,  denoted 
the  limits  of  the  Beconcave.^ 

The  scene  forcibly  reminded  me 
of  Bathurst  and  Cape  St.  Mary; 
but  where  are  my  good  Moslem 
friends,  the  Mandengos  ? 

We  descended  the  hill  into  one 
of  the  most  populous  parts,  where 
here  and  there  a  hut  peeped  from 
the  *  bush.'  Almost  all  had  lighted 
lamps  and  saints  hanging  from  the 
walls,  even  when  the  owners  ap- 
peared half  starving.  The  women 
were  throwing  their  bobbins  about 
and  making  pillow -lace.  The 
stronger  and  coarser  kinds  are 
used  for  edging  towels,  pillow 
slips,  sheets,  toilette-covers,  table- 
napkins,  mosquito-nets,  and  so 
forth.  The  patterns  are  simple 
long  strips  of  card,  stuck  by  piuR, 
and  with  a  sketch  of  the  thicker 
lines  required  in  the  pattern :  the 


filling  up  is  left  to  the  taste  and 
ingenuity  of  the  maker.  It  ap- 
pears, also,  that  one  must  ac- 
quire a  taste  for  this  article. 
It  forms  an  indispensable  item  in 
the  Brazilian  dress.  A  Furopeau 
woman  will  not  wear  it,  until  a 
few  years'  residence  in  the  country 
has  taught  her  to  appreciate  its 
value.  The  finer  kind!s  of  lace  are 
extremely  expensive,  and  are  used 
for  pocket  handkerchiefs,  sleeves, 
colhu-s,  jackets,  and  babies'  toilettes. 

Ascending  another  lull — for  in 
this  abrupt  and  picturesque  scenery 
the  surface  is  all  up  and  down — 
we  entered  another  white- washed 
'  steeple-house.'  It  was  evidently 
the  Seminario  Fpiscopal,  as  the 
priestlings  lolling  in  black  robes, 
white  socks,  and  gaudy  slippers 
against  the  door-posts  proved. 
This  was  the  famous  Jesuit  College 
founded  by  the  apostolic  Nobrega,  at 
the 'age  of  eighteen,  and  where  tho 
eloquent  Vieyra  lectured  on  rhetoric, 
and  delivered  those  classic  com- 
mentaries which  perished  in  tho 
Civil  War.  Walking  upstairs  we 
found  the  Principal  in  comfortable 
rooms,  furnished  with  books  and 
breviaries,  American  rocking-chairs, 
and  such  French  prints  as  St.  Se- 
bastian quilled  over  with  arrows. 
He  courteously  shook  hands,  as- 
sured us  that  the  '  Shrimp '  was 
not  buried  in  Jesuit  ground,  but 
that  aught  more  he  knew  not.  *  O 
descuido  e  o  tempo  nos  roubao  o 
nome.'  This  stage  of  civilisation 
cares  mighty  little  for  the  past. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  passed 
the  Recolhimento,  another  white- 
washed church  with  two  pyramidical 
steeples.  The  door  was  closed,  as 
in  Portugal  generally,  after  9  a.m. ; 


fniese  commander,  lost  his  way  to  India,  and  discovered  Mount  Pascual,  south  of  Cape 
.^.  Augustine. 

Cnrioua  to  say,  the  Brazilian  historians  of  modem  as  of  ancient  date,  wholly  ignoi  (^ 
Pinzon.  Were  they  Portuguese  proper  we  might  understand  the  reason,  but  they  huto 
the  Portu|!fue«e.    Surely  one's  enemy's  enemy  should  be  one's  friend ! 

•  *^0  Bcconcaro  de  Pemambuco'  is  the  phrase  used  by  Fray  Raphael  de  Jesus. 
Here,* however,  reconcavo^  like  mamefu^v,  is  a  word  unknown :  the  former  is  applied  to 
he  eSTJJons  of  Bahia ;  those  of  Pemambuco  are  called  the  varren. 
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and  over  it  a  deep  balcony,  lined 
with  Dutch  tiles  (azulejos),  bore  the 
following  suggestive  inscription : — 

O  Cometa  Liais  foi  descob.  d'aqui 
Fever.  26,  i860. 

When  this  celebrated  meteor, 
through  whose  tail  London  passed 
and  unexpectedly  caught  cold, 
showed  at  Pemam,  people  conclud- 
ing that  the  world  was  at  its  end,  left 
off  eating — the  reverse  would  have 
been  the  sensible  thing — ^and  hu- 
miliated themselves,  carrying  about 
crosses  and  candles.  Poor  comet ! 
how  managed  it  to  frighten  the 
world — British  as  well  as  Brazilian  ? 
Poor  human  nature,  that  can  still 
consider  even  comets  created  for  its 
own  use ! 

We  then  visited  the  now  de- 
serted Misericordia,  and  observed 
that  the  roda  or  foundling  wheel 
would  not  turn.  The  terrace  of  a 
neighbouring  white  chapel  showed 
us  a  charming  view  of  a  gorge-like 
valley,  as  nobly  wooded  as  the 
shores  of  the  Tangonyika  lake,  deep 
and  cool,  and  commanded  north- 
wards by  the  Monte,  a  tall  solitary 
shrine,  where  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  a  great  and  jolly  festival  is 
celebrated  by  devout  people  from 
every  quarter.  Hearing  organ 
sounds  in  Sao  Francisco,  we  entered 
the  shady  cloisters,  and  enjoyed 
certain  pictures  on  blue  tiles,  re- 
presenting the  saintly  life  and  sun- 
dry wrestlings  with  a  fanciful  biped, 
two-homed  and  long-tailed.  Pre- 
sently a  handsome  young  monk,  one 
of  the  two  surviving,  civilly  joined 
us,  and  introduced  himself  in  jSrench 
as  the  Padre  Lonza  Gromes.  He 
pointed  out  a  brick  tomb  in  the 
cloisters  and  seriously  told  us  that 
many  miracles  had  been  performed 
by  the  priestly  clay  there  buried, 
and  when  we  asked  why  a  monu- 
ment had  not  been  built,  he  replied 
Bolemmly  that  the  grave  had  been 
opened  and  yet  no  bones  were  found. 


He  then  led  us  to  the  sacristy,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea, 
and  showed  us  some  wonderfol  frur- 
niture — a  screen,  a  chest  of  drawers, 
and  a  table  of  jacaranda  and 
paysandu  woods.  The  former,  de- 
spite its  extreme  hardness,  had  been 
cut  and  carved  in  high  relief  by 
some  forgotten  ecclesiastic,  and  its 
wonderfully  bright  polish  had  not 
been  tarnish^  by  time.  The  fres- 
coes and  paintings  in  the  holy 
building  would  have  disgraced  a 
pot-house.  The  young  monk  sent 
us  in  search  of  Camarao  to  the 
wretched  little  church  of  S.  Se- 
bastiSo,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cal9ada, 
where  our  trap  was  standing.  We 
then  shook  hands  and  departed. 

Down  a  hill  and  over  black 
swampy  ground,  we  went  to  the 
Carmo,  half  of  which  had  fiillen.  lu 
the  interior,  a  white  room,  with 
gold  altar,  there  was  high  mass 
(missa  cantata)^  although  it  was  i 
p.m.  The  mulatto  congregation 
showed  little  curiosity.  The  women 
in  black  dresses,  with  triangles 
of  laced  kerchief  apex  down- 
wards veiling  their  heads,  squatted 
on  the  floor,  and  a  few  men  were 
standing  behind,  whilst  a  dis- 
sonant band  performed  operatic 
music.  Opposite  the  carmo  was  a 
shabby  old  bungalow,  decorated 
on  August  12,  1865,  in  great  pomp, 
with  a  tablet : — *  House  in  which 
lived  and  died  Toao  Femandes 
Vieira,  restorer  ofPemambuco.  The 
Pemambucan  ArchsBological  and 
Geographical  Institute  ordered,  in 
August  1865,  this  commemoration 
stone  to  be  engraved.' 

I  was  much  refreshed,  dear 
A****,  by  this '  outing.'  House-life 
was  becoming  very  wearisome. 
We  returned  au  galop  through  the 
bright  evening  air,  and  greatly  ad- 
mired Pemambuco  by  gaslight. 
I  am,  yours,  &c,, 

BiCHARD  F.   BUBTOIf. 
Penuun:  Jidy  30,  1865, 
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COMMONPLACE   moralists    are 
fond  of  lamentixig  that  institu- 
tions  speedily  abandon  their  original 
purpose  and  character.      Bnt,    ia 
traUi,  to  live  at    all,   institations 
mast,  like  natore,  undergo  a  perpe.- 
tnal  transformation.     After  an  in- 
stitntion  has  assumed  every  possible 
phase  it  may  be  its  doom  to  die ;  for 
we  deny  not  that  degeneracy  brings 
cormption,     and    that    cormption 
brings  death.      The  multiplicity  of 
phases,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  corruption  or  degeneracy :  it  is 
simply  a  proof  of  opulence  and  force. 
An  institution  in  its  tenderest  gertii 
\s  the  dream  of  a  solitary  mind,  the 
jeaming  of  a  solitaiy  heart.     Be- 
yond this  first  point  we  find  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  few  divine  and  devoted 
sonls.     The  enthusiasm  grows  con- 
tagious and.  envelopes  and  inspires 
men  quite   as  earnest  as  the  first 
leaders  and  disciples  but  of  a  much 
coarser  fibre.     Now  arrives  the  pe- 
riod of  discipline  and  organisation 
within,  of  conquest  and  conversion 
without.     Then    worldly   elements 
intermingle  with  the  early  fervours, 
so  pure,  and  holy,  and  beautifal. 
Yet  without  those  worldly  elements 
the   institotion  could  not  act  on 
the  world,  as  a  permanent  power. 
The  religious  becomes  the   social^ 
the  social  the  political,   the  poli- 
tical the  calculating,  the  calculat- 
ing   the    selfish,    the    selfish    the 
sensual,  ilie  sensual  the  stenle,  the 
stupid,    the    superstitious.       Such 
is  the  invariable   round,    and  the 
institution   must    in   last    exhaus- 
tion  and  decay,   renew    itseK,   or 
ignonuniously  perish.     Not  when 
heaven  overwhelmingly   and    sub- 
hmely    predominates    over    earth: 
but  when  heaven  and  earth  har- 
moniously blend,  is  an  institution 
clothed  with   its  loveliest  bloom, 
manifests  its  most   fecund    boun- 
teoQsnesa.    If  the  grace,  the  glory, 


and  the  grandeur  are  transient,.. 
why  mourn,  and  above  all  why 
moralise  ?  It  cannot  be  evermore 
dawn  or  noonday,  abounding  colour ,. 
or  supreme  splendour.  But  there 
is  an  eternal  recurrence  of  dawns- 
and  of  noondays,  and  this  must  be 
our  trust  and  hope,  whether  old 
ideas  fade,  and  old  institutions 
disappear,  or  new  ideas  and  new 
institutions  arise. 

A  favourite  domain  for  the  com- 
monplace moralist,  when  in  tho 
whining  mood,  is  the  mediseval 
period,  especially  the  two  hundred 
years  embraced  by  the  Crusades. 
Possibly  the  Crusades  neither  did  so 
much  good  nor  so  much  harm  as  is 
usually  supposed.  When  we  strip 
off  their  poetry,  we  are  chiefly 
struck  by  their  turbulent  and  chaotic 
aspect.  Yet  whatever  their  benefit 
or  their  bane  otherwise,  they  showed 
to  a  distracted,  diseased,  and  almost 
despairing  earth  the  need  of  the 
stable  and  the  organic.  Hence, 
institutions,  communities,  brother- 
hoods of  every  kind,  secular  and 
sacred,  emerged  from  the  mighty 
commotion.  The  very  excess  of  the 
disorder,  if  it  did  not  create  order, 
gave  birth  to  orders,  an  imperfect 
but  energetic  substitute. 

When  we  have  done  with  the 
commonplace  moralist,  we  encoun- 
ter the  commonplace  philosopher, 
whose  fashion  it  is  in  these  days,  to 
see  a  depth,  a  beauty,  a  symmetry 
in  the  past,  which  assuredly  it  did 
not  possess.  Unless  we  idealise  the 
past,  we  cannot  penetrate  into  its 
innermost  soul.  Hence  a  simply 
realistic  apprehension  and  prosaic 
estimate  of  the  past  grievously  mis- 
lead. But  to  idealise,  and  to  idolise 
are  two  different  things.  For  while 
idealism  is  insight,  idolatry  is  blind- 
ness. 

Parting  company  as  speedily  as 
we    can    with    the    commonplace 
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moralist  who  thinksthat  wlumpering 
over  the  dead  leaves  of  autumn  is 
the  only  wisdom,  and  the  common- 
place philosopher,  who  in  silly  and 
shallow  ecstasy  maintains  that  the 
yellow  on  the  dead  leaves  is  a  tresr- 
sure  of  purest  gold,  or  of  divinest 
sunlight,  let  us  idealise,  but  not 
idolise  that  singular  portion  of  the 
past,  known  as  the  middle  ages, — 
the  most  interesting  drama  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  Crusades, — the 
most  robust  product  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  religious  and  military 
orders. 

Of  the  two  great  religious  orders, 
the  Dominicans,  and  the  Francis- 
cans, enough  has  been  said.  With 
two  of  the  chief  military  orders, 
English  readers  are,  from  history 
and  romance,  familiar.  But  many 
who  have  been  intimate  since  child- 
hood, with  the  deeds  and  the  fate  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  the 
Templars,  may  never  have  heard  of 
the  German  or  Teutonic  Knights,  of 
the  commanding  place  they  once 
occupied,  of  the  important  political 
part  they  once  played. 

The  Order  of  the  Hospitallers 
lived  out  its  natural  life.  Changing 
from  time  to  time  its  name  and  its 
abode,  it  lingered  on  down  to  our 
own  days.  Some  dim  shadow  of  it 
yet  perhaps  survives :  touching 
monument  of  what  was  once  bril- 
liant, but  never  majestic. 

How  are  we  to  characterise  the 
Templars  ?  Aided  by  a  servile  Pope, 
the  strongest,  the  most  wicked  of 
French  kings,  Philip  IV.,  annihi- 
lated this  magnificent  corporation. 
What  must  our  impartial  judgment 
be,  respecting  the  famous  deed  of 
violence  ?  Must  we  not  say  that,  if 
a  great  necessity,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  great  crime,  and  that  we 
should  deplore  it  more  as  a  great 
tragedy,  if  it  did  not  perplex  us  so 
much  as  a  great  enigma?  The 
Templars  were  chiefly  Frenchman, 
and  their  possessions  were  chiefly  in 
France.  On  the  surface  it  may 
seem  sufficient  to  declare  that  Philip 


IV.,  whose  avance  was  as  boundless 
as  his  ambition,  and  as  unscrupulous 
as  his  cruelty,  struck  the  Templars 
down   to  gratify  his  cupidity,   his 
revenge,  and  to  ftirther  his  despotic 
schemes.    But  against  the  Templars 
the  strangest,  most  incredible  ac- 
cusations were  made.      Deliberate 
treachery  to  the  Christian  cause  in 
Palestine,  monstrous  doctrines,  mon- 
strous practices,  delirious  blasphemy, 
unexampled  bestiality:   these,  and 
the  Kke,  were  by  envious  envenomed 
foes  or  by  the  ignorant  multitude 
attributed  to  them.     All  that  can 
really  be  proved,  unless  we  attach 
an  undeserved  weight  to  the  evi- 
dence procured  by  the  ductile  Pope's 
ductile  conMuissioners  is,  that  with- 
out being  intentionally  faithless  to 
the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine  or 
elsewhere,    the    Templars    plotted 
and  intrigued  for  their  own  supre- 
macy ;  that  from  long  contact  with 
the  East,  they  had  been  profoundly 
leavened  by  me  spirit  of  the  East : 
that  their  aspiration  was  to  be  a 
vast  and  valiant  poHtical  oligarchy 
controlling  the  destinies,  not  only 
of  France,  but  of  Christendom ;  and 
that  their  morality  was  neither  bet- 
ter  nor  worse  than  the  morality  of 
their  time,   among  men  of  noble 
birth. 

Much  less  attractive,  much  less 
dashingly  and  dazzlingly  gallant 
than  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and 
the  Templars,  the  German  Knights 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  estab- 
lishing a  much  more  solid  and  abid- 
ing political  empire  than  either. 
Probably  some  strictly  German  vir- 
tues herein  aided  them  ;  but,  doubt- 
less, what  potently  helped  them  was, 
that  their  main  theatre  of  action 
was  remote  from  the  troubled  and 
angry  centre  of  European  aflairs. 

Lie  the  other  orders,  the  Order 
of  German  Kiiights  was  the  off- 
spring of  pity,  and,  at  the  out-set, 
the  minister  of  mercy.  What  love 
had  inspired,  love,  for  a  brief  and 
beautiful  season,  sustained.  There 
was  ah  affluence  of  German  pilgrims 
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to  Jemsalem,  as  of  oUier  pilgrims, 
and  they  were  often  poor  and  sick, 
weary  and  fall  of  sorrow.  In  1 1 28 
some  of  their  compassionate  coun- 
trymen  gathered  themselves  toge- 
ther to  bring  sncconr  to  the  body 
and  the  soul  of  the  wayfarers.  A 
hospital,  and  an  oratory  in  connec- 
tion ¥rith  it,  were  the  frtiits.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  1191  that  the 
order  attained  complete  organisa- 
tion and  recognition.  In  that  year, 
died  at  Acre,  the  noble  youth 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Soabia,  who  led 
the  scattered  and  decimated  hosts 
of  the  Cmsaders  into  Palestine  after 
the  death  of  his  father  Frederick 
Barba^ossa.  One  of  the  Dake's 
latest  acts  was  to  confirm  the  con- 
stitation  of  the  order,  the  membe;^ 
of  which  were  to  be  called  The 
Brothers  of  the  Hospital  of  the 
Germans.  Their  duty,  as  an  order 
of  Christian  knights,  was  to  wait  on 
l^e  sick,  and  to  defend  the  Holy 
Land  with  the  sword.  They  were 
to  wear  a  white  mantle  with  a  black 
cross.  By  the  approval  of  Pope  and 
emperor,  they  were  to  be  equal  in 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  Tem- 
plars and  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
The  first  seat  of  the  order  was  Acre. 
Only  men  of  German  birth  and  of 
patrician  race  were  admissible  as 
members.  In  its  most  accomplished 
form  the  order  had  four  classes  of 
members — ^the  Knights,  the  fighting 
class ;  the  Brothers  of  Mercy,  as  we 
may  designate  them ;  the  Priests ; 
and  the  so-called  Half-Brothers, 
who  were  neither  required  to  be  of 
noble  birth  nor  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  the  order  and  its  affairs. 
Hermann  von  Salza  was  elected 
fourth  grand  master  of  the  order  in 
1210.  Having  been  bom  in  1 1 8o,he 
was  now  in  the  full  vigour  of  man- 
hood. Under  him,  the  order  first 
asc^ided  to  conspicuous  sway.  An 
eminent  statesman,  an  eminent  sol- 
dier, and  uniting  to  admirable  re- 
source and  resolution  a  rare  faculty 
of  &scination  and  conciliation,  Salza 
contrived   to   be  the  favourite  of 
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Popes  who  were  the  mortal  foes  of 
Frederick  the  Second,  though  he 
never  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
emperor.  At  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Knights,  Salza  distinguished 
himself  in  the  combats  disastrous  to 
the  Christian  arms,  which  ended  in 
1 22 1  with  the  surrender  of  Dami- 
etta.  We  next  find  him  busy  as 
counsellor  or  ambassador  wherever 
the  interests  of  religion,  of  the  em- 
pire, or  of  his  order  demanded  ;  at 
one  moment  co-operating  with  em- 
peror or  with  Pope,  the  next  striv- 
ing, and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  re- 
concile them.  Along  with  the 
influence,  the  wealth  of  the  order 
rapidly  increased.  The  possessions 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights  soon  ex- 
tended beyond  Germany  to  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Hungary.  In  honour  of 
the  order,  and  as  a  distinction  to 
himself,  Salza  was  made  a  prince  of 
the  empire.  While  engaged  in  en- 
deavouring to  tranquillise  the  cities 
of  Lombardy,  Salza  received  a  press- 
ing message  from  Conrad,  Duke  of 
Masovia,  a  sufficiently  odious  per- 
sonage. The  aid  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  was  sought  to  subjugate 
the  Prussians,  a  people  whose  origin 
has  never  been  clearly  traced,  though 
they  seem  to  have  had  more  of 
Sclavonic  blood  than  of  any  other. 
These  Porussians,  or  Prussians,  in- 
habiting the  north-east  of  what  now 
forms  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  were 
very  fond  of  fighting,  and  had  a  de- 
cided and  invincible  objection  tcr 
turn  Christians.  Adalbert^  Bishop 
of  Prague,  who  is  usually  spoketi  of* 
as  St.  Adalbert,  and  as  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Prussians,  is  no  farther 
entitled  to  the  latter  name  than  that 
he  perished  in  997,  when  striving  to 
convert  the  tierce  barbarians.  When 
zealously  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  he 
was  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a 
spear  thrown  from  the  hand  of  a 
pagan  priest.  The  body  of  Adalbert 
was  ransomed  at  a  great  price  by 
Boleslaus  the  Great,  Duke,  and  af- 
terwards King,  of  Poland,  who,  as 
warrior,    legislator,   administrator, 
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lw0  been  compared  to  Charlemagiie, 
and  wlu)  was  the    first  to  bring 
Poland  into  the  current  of  European 
aotioiL     Bruno,   called  St.  Bruno, 
had  been  the  companion  of  Bishop 
Adalbert  in  the  latter's  missionary 
labours.     He  yearned  to  enter  on 
the  perilous  enterprise  which  Adal- 
bert had  lefb  unfinished.     In  999  he 
.began  preaching  to  the  Prussians, 
and     with     apparent    acceptance. 
When,  however,  in   1008  he  ven- 
tured back  to  a  field  which  he  had 
been  cultivating  with  the  most  pro- 
mising success,  he  and  eighteen  of 
his  followers  were  massacred  on  the 
&«(ntier  of  Lithuania.     Their  bodies 
were,  like  that  of  Adalbert,  ran- 
somed by  Boleslaus.     A  few  years 
affcuT  Bruno's  death,  Boleslaus  sub- 
dued the  Prussians,  and  forced  them 
to  profess  the  CathoHc  faith,  which, 
thus  imposed  by  the  sword,  they 
loathed  in  their  hearts  as  the  badge 
of  slavery.    At  once  as  a  memorial 
and  a  menace,  Boleslaus    erected 
pillars  of  iron  in  the  river  Ossa,  with 
the  inscription,  '  Here  is  Poland  ! ' 
Disregarding    the    memorial,    and 
defying  the  menace,  the  Prussians 
again  and  again  rebelled,  finding 
emcouragement  in  the  internal  dis- 
aionsions  of  Poland,  and  the  unwise 
dismemberment  into  duchies  of  the 
tfirritories  which  Boleslaus  the  Great 
had  consolidated  into  a  united  mo- 
narchy.    One  of  the  duchies  was 
Masovia.     It  corresponded  in  some 
measure  to  what  figures  on  most 
mfi^iB  as  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.     In 
1219  the  Prussians   stormed* into 
Hasovia,  and    spread    everywhere 
havoc  and  devastation.     Duke  Con- 
sad  summoned  to  his  aid  a  recently 
foonded  military  order,  the  Sword 
Brothers,  on  whom,  in  Livonia,  high 
rewards  had  been  conferred ;  but,  in 
a  battle,  the  duke  and  his  new  allies 
were  signally  defeated.    It  was  now 
I2iat  the  succour  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  was  by  Conrad  passionately 
imp&red.    The  prayer  was,   wita 
the  acqnueapence  of  the  Pope,  readily 
granteo.     Inducements   the   most 


tempting  were  offered  to  the  knights. 
In  addition  to  other  concessions  and 
privileges,  they  were  to  receive  the 
half  of  whatever  territory  they  con- 
quered.    Salza  despatched  a  host  of 
knights  to   the  scene  of  struggle, 
who,  as  they  marched  aloi]^,  wore 
joined  by  swarms  of  adventurers, 
and  by  the  Sword  Brothers.     It  re- 
quired, however,  fifby-three  years — 
nrom  1230  to   1283 — to   bring  the 
obstinate  Prussians  under  the  pbh- 
tical  and  spiritual  yoke.     The  com- 
mencement of  the  contest  was  all 
that  Hennann  von  Salza  saw.     He 
died  on  the  12th  March   1239,  at 
Salemo,   and  was    buried    in   the 
house    of  the   order   at    Barletto. 
They  for  whose  co-operation  Duke 
Conrad  had  so  foolishly  clamoured, 
became,  at  a  later  period,  the  dead- 
liest enemies  of  the  Poles,   their 
benefactors. 

Engaged  in  incessant  wars,  chiefly 
with  the  Lithuanians,  and  augment- 
ing their  dominion  till  at  last  it  ex- 
tended from  the  Oder  to  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  the  Teutonic  Knights 
were  nevertheless  eminently  civili- 
sers  in  the  countries  they  subdued. 
They  built  towns  and  bridges,  re- 
claimed  waste  lands,  improved  agri- 
culture, promoted  manufactures, 
trade,  and  conamerce,  and  had  the 
most  manifold  mercantile  relations 
with  aJl  parts  of  Europe.  The 
prosperity  and  contentment  of  the 
people  were  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  knights ;  they  were  besides 
wise  and  energetic  educators. 

In  1274,  ^1^6  knights  erected  the 
fortress  Marienburg.  Ere  long  the 
fortress  grew  into  a  town,  and  in 
1309  the  town  became  the  seat  of 
the  order ;  which,  internal  vigour 
and  the  sagacity  and  valour  of  snc- 
cessive  grand  masters  co-operating^ 
flourished,  a  highly  organised  and 
profoundly  beneficial  potent^,  till 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  1410,  a  groat 
battle  was  fought  near  OriinwaJ^ft 
between  the  Poles,  eonunandad  bf 
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their  king,  Jagellon ;  and  the  Ten- 
tonic  Knights,  ccnninanded  by  their 
grand  ma8ter,Ulrich  von  Jnngingen. 
The  king  had  under  his  biftnners 
eighty  thonsand  combatants.  Op- 
posed to  these  was  an  army  of  a 
himdred  and  forty  thonsand  men. 
Ubich  von  Jnngingen  was  slain, 
and  his  immense  host  suffered  dis- 
grsoefiil  defeat.  Forty  thonsand  of 
the  Tentonie  Knights  were  killed  or 
wonnded  ;  nearly  as  many  taken 
prisoners.  Almost  immediately 
after  a  second  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  knights  and  the  Poles. 
Again  Jagellon  had  &r  inferior 
nnmbers,  and  again  he  was  vio- 
torioQB.  The  knights  were  com- 
pelled to  make  deplorable  sacrifices 
and  hnmiliating  concessions. 

Their  misfortunes  drove  the 
knights  to  be,  what  they  had  not 
previously  been,  oppressors.  At 
the  very  moment  when  they  needed 
all  available  strength  to  meet  foes 
abroad,  they  provoked  the  nobles  at 
home  by  extravagant  pretensions, 
the  cities  by  grinding  and  arbitrary 
exactions;  and  the  nobles  and  the 
cities  conspired  against  them. 
Moreover,  the  order  was  torn  by 
diflKnsions,  and  its  discipline  was 
seriously  relaxed.  The  new  spirit 
likewise  which  had  begun  to  breathe 
in  Europe,  had  brought  new  wants 
and  aspirations,  which  chivalry, 
even  at  its  best,  could  not  have 
satufied.  Bimultaneously  the  moral 
inflaenoe  and  the  political  power  of 
the  order  declined.  Sanguinary 
oonfiicte  for  ever  renewed  with 
Poland,  brought  the  order  to  the 
verge  of  min.  When  the  order 
finally  fell,  it  fell  unregretted,  for 
it  had  merited  its  &te. 

Albert,  the  son  of  Frederick, 
Mai^rave  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth, 
was  elected  in  1511,  grand  master 
of  tte  Teutonic  Order.  This  youth 
oftwenty-one,  howeTer,subordmated 
the  intereats  of  the  order  to  his  own. 
IK)ubtle8s  Albert  had  much  ability, 
bat  it  was  of  Hie  low,  worldly  sort. 
Rnled  in  his  gesistanceto  his  uncle, 


Sigismund  I.,  king  of  Poland,  Albert 
renounced  his  omoe  as  head  of  the 
order,  and  in  152J  became,  under 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Prussia,  a  simply 
temporal  prince,  with  Konigsberg 
as  capital.  It  was  scarcely  more 
than  an  empty  form  that  Albert 
did  homage  at  Cracow,  for  the  title, 
the  authority,  and  the  dominion 
which  Sigismund  had  conferred  on 
hinoL. 

In  his  forbearance  and  generosity 
toward  Albert,  Sigismund  was 
gu^y  of  a  serious  political  blunder ; 
but  similar  blunders,  and  from  simi- 
laor  causes,  Poland  has  often  com« 
mitted,  and  the  result  we  all  know. 

Really,  though  not  formally, 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  founder 
of  a  state  apparently  destined  to 
absorb  Oermany,  was  the  last  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  which 
as  a  semblance  has,  like  the  Order 
of  the  Hospitallers,  survived  to  our 
own  day.  After  1 527,  the  seat  of 
the  shadowy  corporation  was  Mer- 
gentheim  in  Snabia. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Prussians, 
who  had  for  centuries  fiercely  re- 
sisted Christianiiy,  were  among  the 
very  earliest  to  embrace  Protes- 
tantism. What  is  no  less  singular  is 
that  when,  for  political  and  other 
reasons,  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
turned  Protestant ;  the  majority  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights  were,  from 
noble  or  ignoble  motives,  convolved 
to  Ptt)te6^mti8m  too. 

One  of  those  industrious  and  in- 
defatigable Oermans  to  whom  the 
world  owes  so  much,  and  is  so 
exceedingly  ungratefiil,  Johannes 
Yoigt,  has  explored  the  dim  his- 
torical regions  which,  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in 
the  north-east  of  Germany,  cease 
to  be  mainly  mythical.  Johannes 
has  written,  in  nine  volumes,  the 
history  of  Prussia  &om  the  oldest 
times  to  the  downfall  of  the  Teutonic 
Order.  What  a  wonderful  task  to 
attempt  and  to  achieve!  So  many  vo- 
lumes devoted  to  an  obscure  period 
and  a  con^iaratively  insigmfioant 
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Bubject !  But  the  style  of  the  old 
chroniclers  has,  with  adaptations 
to  modem  wants,  been  revived  by 
Barante  and  others,  and  let  ns  not 
be  too  severe  on  Johannes  Voigt. 

Besides  the  work  just  spoken  of, 
and  a  znnltitude  of  others,  more  or 
less  voluminous,  Johannes  Yoigt 
has  given  us  in  a  small  treatise,  a 
picture  of  the  Teutonic  grand  mas- 
ter's life,  viewed  in  its  more  peace- 
ful, domestic,  and  patriarchal  as- 
pects. The  period  chiefly  referred 
to  is  that  immediately  preceding 
the  fatal  blow  given  to  the  order 
by  King  Jagellon  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  AsYoigt's 
faithful  and  truthful,  but  by  no 
means  animated  delineation  throws 
much  light  on  a  form  of  existence 
and  a  condition  of  things  never 
likely  to  recur,  we  shall  appropriate 
so  much  of  it  as  is  of  enduring 
interest. 

As  soon  as,  in  the  magnificent 
hall  of  the  order  at  Marienburg,  the 
election  of  the  grand  master  was 
over,  and  the  latter  had  been 
created  the  prince  of  the  land  as 
well  as  exalted  to  be  the  head  of  a 
powerfol  icorporation,  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  edifice  which  formed 
his  peculiar  abode.  His  sitting- 
room,  called  the  master's  chamber, 
was  pleasantly  lighted  by  five  win- 
dows. In  winter  the  floor  was 
warmed  by  the  best  appliances 
known  at  the  time.  The  glance 
from  the  apartment  commanded 
the  vast  square  of  the  castle,  where 
at  eveiy  moment  the  knights  were 
seen  moving  to  and  fro,  engaged  in 
martial  or  other  exercises.  Best- 
ing on  two  pillars,  whose  elegance 
concealed  their  massiveness,  the 
apartment  was  profusely  adorned 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
taste.  All  round  on  the  walls  hung 
portraits  of  illustrious  knights  ; 
between  the  windows  were  coats  of 
arms. 

A  door  led  to  another  and  con- 
siderably smaller  chamber,  the 
master's  closet,  his  place  of  repose 


and  retirement  by  night  and  day, 
and  to  which  he  could  always  with- 
draw when  he  wished  to  be  com- 
pletely alone.  Here  there  was  no 
lack  of  ornaments  to  gladden  the 
eye  and  to  add  to  the  comfort. 

From  the  closet  the  master  passed 
into  the  lesser  of  two  dining^ 
halls,  which  might  more  particu- 
larly be  called  the  master's  dining- 
room.  In  the  very  middle  of  the 
room  a  single  pillar  rose  with  its 
supporting  strength  to  the  vaulted 
roof.  An  opulence  of  mellowed 
light  streamed  in  through  four  win- 
dows. This  room  and  the  closet 
were  warmed  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  sitting  room.  Dedicated  to 
hospitality  in  its  more  genial, 
familiar  and  attractive  aspects,  the 
lesser  dining-hall  had  a  thoroughly 
happy  and  inviting  look,  which 
the  richest  wines  and  the  richest 
meats,  served  with  promptitude 
and  prodigality,  did  not  beUe.  Lest 
jest  and  jollity  and  good  cheer 
should  make  the  grand  master  and 
his  guests  forget  that  they  were 
bom  for  high  things,  the  long  array 
of  grand  masters  on  horseback,  and 
in  armour,  spoke  through  the  pain- 
ter's art  from  the  waUs  of  mighty 
deeds  in  the  days  gone  by.  The 
guests  were  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  the  order,  and  other 
exalted  personages. 

To  banquets  on  a  large  scale,  in 
which  pomp  and  ceremony  abounded, 
the  larger  dining-hall,  contiguous 
to  the  lesser,  was  devoted.  It  had 
all  the  characteristics  of  massiveness 
and  majesty.  To  its  immense  size» 
its  gorgeous  decorations  and  furni- 
ture corresponded.  In  the  one  - 
dining-hall  the  grand  onaster  was 
the  friendly  host  who  strove  to 
entertain  his  guests  in  a  double 
sense,  joking  and  laughing,  and  fore- 
most in  the  playful  encounters  of 
humour  and  wit.  But  in  the  other 
he  was  grave,  as  became  the  ruler  of 
a  country  and  the  valiant  leader  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  valiant  knights. 
Like  the  soHtary  column  which  as- 
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oended  liaTigliiy  and  strong  in  the 
centre,  the  grand  master,  strong  and 
Itanghty,  symbolising  and  sustain- 
ing,  stood  there. 

It  was  as  the  giver  of  a  great 
feast  in  the  larger  dining-hall  that 
the  grand  master  first  appeared  to 
the  knights  afler  his  election.  Next 
to  him  at  table  sat  the  Landnieister 
of  Grermanj  and  the  Ltmdmeister  of 
Livonia;  then  the  five  principal 
dignitaries  of  the  order — ^the  grand 
oommander,  the  marshal  of  the 
order,  the  OrdensspitUer,  the  Ordens- 
trapier,  and  the  Tressler.  Then 
came  tiie  other  guests  according  to 
dieir  rank. 

Those  who  waited  at  table  were 
not  servants  in  our  modem  sense, 
bat  numerous  persons,  holding 
bonourable  and  sometimes  high 
office,  superintended  the  arrange- 
ments, or  themselves  supplied  the 
guests  with  what  was  needful. 

First  appeared  a  soup  in  which 
carrots,  parsley,  and  garlic  were  the 
principal  ingredients.  The  soup 
was  followed  by  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables, it  being  the  fashion  in  those 
days  to  eat  vegetables  as  a  separate 
dish,  and  bread  only  with  animal 
food.  Fish  now  tempted  the  appe- 
tite—carp, salmon,  eel,  pike,  and  so 
on  ;  or  crabs,  or  dorse,  or  different 
sorts  of  dried  fish.  Still  more  solid 
food  now  succeeded.  Salt  meat  was 
diversified  by  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or 
pork,  roasted ;  ham,  by  fowl,  duck, 
or  goose,  roasted.  Between  this 
and  the  next  course,  pas^'  formed 
a  kind  of  interlude,  mien  the 
pastry  vanished,  game  took  its 
place— venison,  hare,  and  wild  boar, 
roasted;  rabbit, squirrel;  partridge, 
starlmg,  crane,  and  sundry  other 
birds.  Thirst  was  stimulated  by 
pickled  fish — ^for  the  most  part 
herrings — and  by  cheese.  Pre- 
ference was  given  to  the  choicest 
sorts  of  cheese  from  England  and 
Sweden.  Butter  was  not  known — 
or  at  least  by  that  name.  Nuts, 
pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  straw* 
berries,  grapes,  announced  that  the 


repast  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Comfits  of  cinnamon,  coriander, 
anise,  and  the  like ;  gingerbread, 
raisins,  dates,  and  almonds,  were 
notable  among  the  dainties  and 
delicacies  that  crowned  the  feast. 

The  meats  were  seasoned  with 
pepper,  ginger,  saffix>ii,  and  about  a 
dozen  other  things.  Sugar  was 
very  sparingly  used,  either  alone  or 
as  an  adjunct,  as  it  was  somewhat 
costly.  In  1400,  seventeen  ix>unds 
of  sugar  were  sold  for  more  than 
six  marks;  in  1406,  a  pound  for 
half  a  mark.  Compared  to  present 
prices  these  are  exceedingly  high. 
But  if  sugar  was  scarce  and  dear, 
the  generous  table  flowed  with 
syrup  and  honey. 

Where  there  was  so  much  to  eat 
there  was  sure  to  be  enough  to 
drink.  Those  who  disdained  the 
ignobler  sorts  of  beer,  found  before 
them  in  colossal  plentitude,  the 
nobler  sorts  which,  reserved  for 
supreme  festivals,  the  grand  master 
procured  from  Wismar,  Dantzic, 
Elbing,  and  Bromberg.  A  choice 
beverage,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  brave  forefathers 
who  had  loved  it  well,  was  mead. 

First,  out  of  small  glasses,  good, 
honest,  but  not  dangerously  potent 
mead  called  table  mead,  or  middle 
mead,  was  tasted.  By-and-by, 
strong  old  mead  was,  in  larger 
glasses,  presented.  This  strikes  us 
as  an  odd  arrangement,  that  the 
more  the  guests  drank,  the  more 
perilously  incited  to  drink  were 
they.  The  best  mead  was  that 
obtained  firom  Biga.  Though  the 
Biga  mead  was  tolerably  dear,  six 
tuns  of  it  costing  eight  marks,  yet 
this  did  not  hinder  the  grand  master 
from  having  huge  quantities  of  it  in 
his  cellar. 

Good  beer  and  then  best  beer, 
good  mead  and  then  best  mead, 
were  fitting  heralds  for  the  best 
wines — Greek,  Hungarian,  Rhenish, 
and  many  more.  Those  of  his 
guests  who  came  from  a  distance 
the  grand  master  was  able  to  sur- 
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prise  with  wine  grown  in  ilie  inune- 
diate  ndghboiu'liood  of  Marienbnrg, 
a  somewhat  ungenial  latitude,  we 
must  confess,  for  gn^es.  To  deepen 
the  charm  of  the  more  precious 
wines,  these  were  mixed  with  egga 
and  milk.  The  Lwtertrank,  sap- 
posed  to  have  heen  a  kind  of  burnt 
wine^  was  much  in  vogue  with 
piinoes  and  patricians.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  the  knights  bj  the  roles 
of  the  order;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  them  from  partaking  of  it 

For  the  manifold  drinks  there 
were  manifold  drinking- vessels,  and 
these  were  the  more  rich  and  beao- 
tiful  the  diviner  the  drinks.  Beer 
foamed  in  tin  jugs  and  iron  cans, 
on  both  of  which  were  stamped  the 
acms  of  the  grand  master.  Mead 
rose  to  the  honour  of  silver  cups. 
It  was  in  gilt  cups  that  the  wine 
sparkled.  Before  the  grand  master 
stood  a  large  silver  tankard,  gor- 
geously gilt  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented. From  this  tankard  he 
filled  his  favourite  drinking-KSup, 
which  was  made  from  the  horn  of 
the  bison,  and  gilt.  'Many  of  the 
drinking-vessels  had  amber  deco- 
rations; others,  formed  from  the 
eggs  of  the  ostrich,  were  decorated 
with  silver  or  gilt.  Nearly  all  ^e 
glasses  were  painted.  The  priestly 
members  of  the  order  had  drinking 
vessels  of  a  peculiar  kind,  called 
parsons'  glasses.  To  delicate  wines 
the  grand  master  tried  to  give  a 
more  exquisite  delicacy  by  tasting 
them  from  a  cup  of  alabaster. 

With  the  splendour  of  the  drink- 
ing vessels  the  rest  of  the  table  far- 
nitnro  harmonised.  Each  guest  had 
at  hand  a  napkin  of  costly  stuff; 
that  of  the  grand  master  was  of 
silk,  with  gold  embroidery.  All  the 
difihes,  small  and  great,  were  of 
silver,  as  were  the  spoons  and 
knives.  The  kni£»  of  the  grand 
master  was,  however,  inlaid  with 
gold. 

The  fork,  a  recent  invention  of 
refined  Italy,   and  on  which  had 


been  bestowed  in  Gennany  the  sin* 
gnlar  but  suggestive  name  Beiwerfj 
the  grand  master  and  his  guests 
were  too  wise  to  despise.  They 
would  have  been  amused,  doubtless, 
if  they  had  heard  that  in  many 
monasteries  there  was  a  strict  pro- 
hibition of  forks,  as  superflnoua 
luxuries,  and  ihat  in  some  monaa- 
teries  the  old  inmates  and  their 
younger  brethren  came  to  blowa 
about  their  introduction.  -  Perhaps, 
if  the  so-called  Russian  dinner  is 
deemed  an  improvement,  we  may 
ultimately  return  in  our  repasts  to 
the  manner  of  the  ancients,  and 
dispense  with  forks  and  many  other 
things. 

In  our  enlightened  days  we  clothe 
what  is  common  enough  in  itself 
with  a  sounding,  soaring  name :  in 
days  not  quite  so  enlightened,  but 
more  genuine  and  robust,  what  waa 
really  uncommon  had  ofbsn  a  strik- 
ingly, almost  ridiculously  common 
designation ;  though,  of  course,  the 
gradual  change  in  i^e  meaning  of 
words  should  not  here  be  over- 
looked. A  man  of  eminent  musical 
talent  was  for  the  Germanii,  in  the 
dim,  grim,  earnest  centuries,  a 
Fiedeler  or  fiddler;  and  a  Ka^pU 
fiedder  was  equivalent  to  a  musical 
director,  a  buid-master,  the  leader 
of  an  orchestra.  At  present,  no 
creature  so  vulgar  or  so  vile  that, 
attempting  to  amuse  the  public,  ia 
not  immediately  exalted  into  an 
artiste. 

The  guests  at  the  grand  master's 
feast,  like  those  at  any  modem  ban- 
quet, had  music  to  soothe  and  to 
delight  them.  A  choir  of  youths 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Masien- 
burg,  combined  with  another  choir 
of  youths  belonging  to  the  grand 
master's  chapel,  gladdened  the 
guests  with  songs.  These  two 
choirs  were  accompanied  by  the 
grand  master's  band,  which  in 
1399  had  as  many  as  thirty-two 
members,  with  Herr  Pastemek  and 
Herr  Hensel  as  Head  Fiddiers  or 
directors.     But  the  guests    them- 
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itelyreB  bronglit  profefisioiial  musi- 
ciaiis  with  them,  or  the  professioiial 
mnsioiaos  came  of  their  own  accord 
and  on  their  own  account,  with  the 
expectation,  seldom  deceived,  of 
^nerons  gifts.  Foreign  princes 
sent  likewise  their  &Yonrite  musi- 
cians. At  a  feast  in  1408,  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  grand 
master's  election,  there  were,  along 
with  hosts  of  other  musicians,  ten 
trumpeters  and  ten  kettle-drummers 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania.  On 
another  occasion  the  Fiedelers  of  the 
King  of  Poland  played,  and  were 
each  rewarded  with  new  and  fall 
attire.  A  Fiedeler,  properly  so- 
called,  or  violin-player  of  the  Prince 
of  Wallachia  excited,  by  his  solitary 
power  at  a  banquet,  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  Paganini  could  have  done ; 
and  along  with  applause  he  received 
moet  solid  recompense.  The  Fiede- 
l4^M  and  Pfeifers  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia  were  so  successful  in 
adding  to  the  pleasures  of  a  feast 
that  twenty-five  marks  were  not 
deemed  by  the  bounteous  grand 
maeter  an  excessive  remuneration. 
Anything  rare  in  the  musical  way 
was  forthwith  imitated.  A  singer 
from  far  lands  fascinated  the  guests 
by  his  song,  because  he  '  sang  like 
a  nightingale.'  One  of  the  chaplains 
cuefully  followed  in  the  steps  of  the 
foreign  vocalist,  so  that  he  also 
learned  '  to  sing  like  a  nightingale.' 
Finally,  let  as  mention  a  blind  man 
who  played  on  the  lute,  accom- 
panied by  a  woman  on  the  lyre. 
The  two  performers  stirred  in  the 
hearts  of  the  guests  unbounded 
transports. 

A  no  less  notable  element  than 
music  at  the  feasts  of  the  grand 
master,  on  whatever  occasion  given, 
was  poetry.  This  was  oflTered  by 
the  wandering  minstrels  whose 
vi^ue  was  supposed  to  be  enhanced, 
if  they  had  only  one  eye,  or  had 
no  sight  at  all.  They  were  called 
Sprecken  or  Liedspreck&rSy  a,nd  either 
nepeated  the  lays  and  legends  which 


had  travelled  from  age  to  age,  sad 
from  land  to  land,  or  tried  their 
hand  at  improvisation.  Now  And 
then,  they  had  with  them  bands  of 
singing  boys,  or  bands  of  musicians. 

The  delectations  fhi*nished  to  the 
guests  were  not  always  of  a  charac- 
ter so  intellectual.  Mountebanks  of 
every  description  were  warmly  wel- 
comed, leaders  of  dancing  bears,  or 
of  stags  and  other  animals  trained 
to  perform  certain  tricks,  or  tum- 
blers, or  merry  andrews.  Olad 
enough  were  the  guests  no  doubt 
to  Ifi^gh  at  the  buffoons ;  but  ihe 
buffoons  were  much  more  scantily 
remunerated  than  the  musicians  and 
the  minstrels. 

So  often  pictared  by  Mioheletand 
others  as  supremely  gloomy  and 
tragical,  the  middle  ages,  neverthe- 
less, carried  folly  to  perfection. 
Witness  the  Feast  of  Fools,  so  ex- 
travagant in  its  mirth  and  madness, 
and  the  habit  of  court  fools,  whose 
godless  and  graceless  grin  however 
often  concealed  a  spee(mless  miseiy. 
The  grand  master  had  his  oourt 
fool,  who,  with  his  antics,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  apes,  creatures  to  the 
level  whereof  he  made  an  ostenta- 
tion of  sinking,  amused  the  guests,, 
though  perhaps  most  of  them  were^ 
more  able  to  appreciate  his  rouffh 
humour  than  his  satirical  hits.  As 
there  were  knights  errant^  there 
were  also  fools  errant,  whose 
chief  occupation  it  was  to  mimic 
and  mock  the  former.  They  re- 
ceived letters  of  recommendation 
of  a  half  serious,  half  sportive 
kind,  from  one  prince  to  another. 
Often  when  a  court  fool  had  dis- 
played singular  gifts,  or  had  grown 
famous,  he  passed  by  permission 
into  foreign  service  for  a  season. 
Once,  the  grand  master  lent  his 
court  fool  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania :  in  jest,  the  Grand  Duke 
made  the  fool  a  knight.  Till  mid- 
day the  fool  was  to  dress  as  a 
knight,  and  to  consider  himself  a 
knight ;  but  after  midday  he  was  to 
put  on  his  fool's  attire  and  wear  his 
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foors-cap.  But  the  fool  thought  it 
pleasanter  to  be  a  koight  altogether, 
and  T^as  as  solemn  after  noon  as 
before.  Not  till  he  had  been  soundly 
thrashed  could  the  fool  be  again  in- 
spired with  a  taste  for  buflfoonery. 

Grand  masters,  however,  as  well 
as  other  grand  personages,  have  an 
ordinary  as  well  as  an  extraordinary 
existence :  and  to  their  ordinary 
existence  they  are  always  glad  to 
return.  Let  us  contemplate  the 
grand  master  in  his  ordinary  exis- 
tence, 

A  famous  physician  drew  up  for 
the  grand  master's  guidance  a 
•*  Rule  of  Life,'  from  wluch  we  give 
some  curious  extracts : 

When  you  are  trayelling  about  in  the 
hind,  always  cany  with  you  an  apple  to 
«mell  at  in  cold  or  pestilential  air.  Let  the 
chamber  where  you  are  to  rest  be  made 
very  clean,  and  let  it  be  well  warmed  with 
a  fire  of  dry  wood,  before  you  enter  it. 
In  winter,  let  the  chamber  be  fumigated 
-with  the  herb  paris,  or  with  myrrh,  or  with 
amber,  sprinkled  on  live  coals,  or  with  sage, 
or  with  origany.  In  summer,  let  it  be  made 
sweet  and  pleasant  with  willow  leaves,  or 
with  vinegar  and  fresh  water. 

Numerous  articles  of  diet,  pre- 
pared in  ways  the  most  palatable 
and  digestible,  are  recommended. 
Thereupon  the  wise  physician  con- 
tinues in  his  solemn  fashion : 

Bo  not  partake  of  more  than  two  or  three 
dishes  at  one  meal,  but  dishes  which  ai'e 
really  good.  Let  your  usual  drink,  both 
summer  and  winter,  be  a  wholesome 
Rhenish  wine  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  hot  water.  When  the  weather  is  cold  or 
damp,  take  in  the  morning  Malmsey  wine, 
'  or  Italian  wine,  or  the  richest  sorts  of 
Rhenish  wine.  After  a  meal,  make  use 
of  ginger  comfits  and  other  comfits,  to 
strengthen  and  assist  the  digestion.  Ako, 
it  is  advisable  that  there  should  be  an 
interval  of  six  or  seven  hours  between  the 
two  meals.  Walk  up  and  down  your  room 
till  you  are  warm  before  the  first  meal,  and 
also  before  supper.  It  is  a  j)emicious 
custom  at  courts  for  people  to  go  on  horse- 
back with  a  full  belly  immediately  after  a 
repast.  Neither  follow  this  custom,  nor  go 
to  sleep  with  a  full  belly,  and  always  be 
watchful  never  to  be  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
way,  made  heavy  or  uncomfortable  by  food. 
On  going  to  sleep,  lie  do^-n  first  on  the 
right  side,  with  your  head  a  little  raised  ; 


then,  on  awaking,  turn  round  to  the  left 
side.  Never  sleep  on  your  face  or  back ; 
and  let  six  hours,  three  before  and  three 
after  mass,  suffice  you.  Occasionally  you 
may  indulge  yourself  with  more.  Never 
sleep  during  the  day  unless  you  have  been 
wakeful  the  night  before,  in  which  case, 
but  not  immediately  after  eating,  you  may 
seek  rest.  Your  usual  bath  you  may  some- 
times take  in  the  morning,  ere  tasting  any 
food.  After  the  bath,  keep  yourself  warm  ; 
especially  keep  your  head  warm  after 
washing  it.  Contrive  that  your  servants, 
dependants,  and  all  around  you  fill  you 
with  delight.  Be  joyous,  avoid  care  and 
anxiety  when  you  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.  If 
afiairs  torment  you  with  trouble  and  fear, 
summon  persons  to  amuse  you,  and  by 
their  comical  utterances  and  comical  ges- 
tures* to  drive  away  painful  thoughts. 

Begimen  and  dietetics  are  often 
deemed  mere  things  of  yesterday, 
an  opinion  which  what  precedes 
shows  to  be  erroneous,  even  if  we 
had  no  other  information  on  the 
subject. 

One  of  the  grand  master's  recrea- 
tions was  playing  on  the  harpsichord. 
A  grand  master,  in  his  generosity 
and  gallantry,  sent  a  harpsichord  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Lithuania. 

The  Germans  have  a  g^eneral 
name,  Bretspiel,  or  hoard-gavie,  for 
chess,  draughts,  and  other  the  like 
amusements,  most  of  which  are  of 
very  high  antiquity.  At  every 
species  of  bretspiel,  the  grand 
master  was  allowed  to  play  for 
money.  The  other  members  of  the 
order,  besides  being  forbidden  to 
play  for  money,  were  forbidden  to 
play  at  dice  at  all.  Probably,  how- 
ever,  the  prohibition  was  often  de- 
fied. 

Much  of  the  grand  master's  time 
was  occupied  by  his  correspondence, 
for  which  he  employed  a  paid  secre- 
tary, to  whom  he  dictated  the 
letters.  So  expensive  was  the  grand 
master's  correspondence  as  to  re- 
quire yearly — from  1400  to  1406 — 
200  quires  of  paper,  bought  for  fifteen 
marks,  and  100  sheets  of  parch- 
ment for  five  marks. 

Devoting  the  best  of  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  reading  of  edifying 
and  entertaining  books,  the  grand 
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master  took  much  pleasure  in  Hs 
library,  and  spent  large  sums  on  it. 
No  gifl  esteemed  lie  so  much  as 
that  of  a  rare  or  valuable  book.  He 
kept  copyists,  and  as  moreover  most 
books  were  profusely  and  gorgeously 
embellished  in  a  style  and  by  means 
of  an  art  which  printing  made  use- 
less, but  not  the  less  regrettable,  the 
grand  master  required  the  help  of 
his  chief  painter  and  his  assistants, 
quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  copyists 
proper,  though  these  in  their  way 
had  to  be  artists — painters  too. 
On  accuracy  and  faithfulness  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  text  the  grand 
master  bestowed  zealous  and  anxious 
care. 

At  particular  hours  of  the  day, 
the  grand  master  performed  his  de- 
votions in  the  chapel  near  his  abode. 
This  chapel  was  adorned  with  pic- 
tures and  images,  and  amber  work, 
and  silver  work ;  and  here,  besides 
leading  each  service,  the  chaplain 
received  the  grand  master's  confes- 
sioiL  For  the  mass,  the  grand 
master  maintained  his  own  choir  of 
singers.  Always  imposing,  the 
services  had,  when  distinguished 
foreign  guests  were  present,  a  pecu- 
liar splendour  and  solemnity. 

His  taste  for  living,  in  summer, 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air, 
the  grand  master  had  numberless 
fashions  of  gratifying.  Close  to  his 
residence  lay  the  so-called  Italian 
garden,  planted  and  arranged  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  producing 
southern  fruits.  These,  including 
grapes,  the  grand  master  placed 
with  pride  and  joy  before  his  foreign 
guests,  who  always  were,  or  affected 
to  be,  exceedingly  surprised.  Now 
followed  the  kitchen  garden,  then 
the  infirmary  garden.  The  latter 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  bro- 
thers, to  gladden  their  hearts  and 
promote  their  recovery.  In  the 
midst  thereof  was  a  large  summer- 
house,  which,  as  being  more  cheer- 
fiil  and  healthfrd,  was  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  invalids  during  the 
warm  weather.     Joining  the  infir- 


mary garden  was  the  great  garden, 
a  tract  of  immense  extent,  in  which 
were  situated  the  house  of  the  chief 
gardener,  and  the  abodes  of  the  nu- 
merous persons  to  whom  the  various 
gardens  gave  occupation.  A  pro- 
minent adornment  and  enrichment 
of  the  great  garden  were  three 
ponds  stocked  with  fish  of  all  sorts. 
Contiguous  to  the  great  garden  was 
the  zoological  garden,  containing 
the  grand  master's  menagerie,  in 
which,  about  the  year  1 408,  a  lion 
drew  the  lion's  share  of  attention. 
This  lordly  beast  reigned  over  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  deer,  five  ure-oxen 
of  enormous  size,  bears  and  apes 
in  abundance,  and  all  the  marvels 
and  monsters  of  the  animal  king- 
dom which  it  was  possible  to 
collect.  The  apes  were  admitted 
to  a  more  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  grand  master  than  most  of  the 
other  animals.  He  had  no  choicer 
pastime  than  watehing  their  pranks. 
They  were  often  allowed  to  be  loose 
and  to  follow  the  grand  master 
about.  Owing  to  their  mischievous 
propensities,  they  sometimes  did 
serious  damage.  Once  they  broke 
into  the  chapel  and  tore  in  pieces 
everything  that  came  within  their 
reach.  When  the  grand  master 
wished  to  show  his  respect  for  a 
foreign  prince  by  a  present  of  more 
than  usual  value,  he  sent  one  of 
those  odious  creatures.  A  part  of 
the  garden  was  specially  assigned 
to  rabbits,  and  was  thence  called 
the  rabbit  garden.  Eabbite  were 
so  much  pets  with  the  grand 
master  that,  on  his  journey  through 
the  dominions  of  the  order,  rabbits 
for  his  zoological  garden  were  fre- 
quently given  to  him. 

The  magnificent  group  of  spacious 
gardens  was  completed  by  three 
gardens: — ^the  master's  gaa*den,  a 
nursery  garden,  and  the  shooting 
garden.  In  the  first,  the  grand 
master  had  his  summer  residence, 
which  was  provided  with  every  con- 
venience for  the  entertainment  of 
gueste.     Arboriculture  the   grand 
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master  strove  diHgently  to  elevate 
from  an  amusement  into  a  useful  and 
practical  science.  He  planted,  he 
grained ;  he  watched  the  growth  of 
the  young  trees,  and  the  result  of 
the  experiments  made,  either  by  his 
own  hand,  or  by  the  hand  of  others. 
Specimens  of  the  most  promising 
young  fruit-trees  he  sent  to  all  the 
districts  of  his  realm,  where  fruit- 
growing was  a  principal  occupation. 
Forming  a  kind  of  boundary  to  this 
garden  were  two  large  ponds,  whei-e 
the  only  fish  was  the  carp,  for  whose 
comfort  the  grand  master  was  so 
anxious  that  he  paid  double  for 
every  duck  caught  on  one  of  the 
ponds.  In  the  shooting  garden,  the 
knights  exercised  themselves,  the 
more  joyously  and  eagerly  that  the 
tourney  was  prohibited  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  order. 

When  hawking  was  the  most  ex- 
citing of  amusements  for  people  of 
high  degree,  the  Prussian  falcons 
were  ftunous  above  all  others.  The 
grand  master  squandered,  in  im- 
proving the  breed  of  falcons,  pro- 
digious sums.  Three  hundred  and 
forty-six  marks,  spent  in  1401, 
in  &e  purchase  of  the  best  falcons 
represented  only  a  small  part  of  the 
outlay.  It  was  bordering  on  the 
gardens  that  the  breeding  places 
-w^re  situated.  K  the  falcons 
trained  for  sport  were  in  chains, 
they  were  chains  of  gold  or  silver, 
with  the  grand  master's  arms 
stamped  on  them.  To  the  various 
kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  the 
grand  master  sent  his  falcons,  and 
as,  accoiHiing  to  the  Scotch  pro- 
verb, *  Giff-gaff  makes  good  friends,* 
he  was  generally  paid  in  presents  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  value  of 
ihe  falcons.  Gratefal  for  a  falcon 
^or  falcons,  the  King  of  Hungary 
despatched  to  the  grand  master  so 
large  a  supply  of  Hungarian  wine, 
thaA  twenty-one  horses  were  re- 
quired to  carry  it. 

The  grand  master  varied  hawk- 
ing with  hunting.  His  dogs  for  the 
obaee  Wjere  of  the  most  diversified  and 


perfect  breeds.  Sport  of  the  mote 
dangerous  kind  he  seems  to  have 
shunned,  and  his  hunting  expedi- 
tions must  have  been  as  tame  as  a 
modem  battue,  and  not  much  more 
brave.  Peasants  hired,  drove  deer 
into  snad^s,  or  roused  from  their 
hiding  spots  squirrels,  which  were 
then  an  article  of  food.  If  slender 
harm  was  ofben  done  to  the  game, 
the  farmers'  fields  were  yet  always 
sure  to  suffer.  But  the  grand 
master  invariably  made  good  the 
damage  with  a  bounteous  hand. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  to  pay  for 
twenty-one  sheep,  on  another  for 
fifteen  sheep,  on  a  third  for  seven- 
teen geese,  which  the  dogs  had 
killed.  With  gifbs  of  game  the 
grand  master  gratified  his  friends, 
and,  on  the  gLQT-gaff  principle,  rich 
hunting  gear,  and  other  costly  things 
came  in  return^ 

Except  by  express  favour  and 
indulgence,  hawking  and  hunting 
were  forbidden  to  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  order,  and  were 
the  luxuries  of  the  grand  master 
and  the  other  dignitaries. 

Guests  of  every  kind  were  con- 
stantly welcomed  by  the  grand 
master  with  the  most  flowing  and 
glowing  hospitality ;  and  when  they 
departed,  they  and  their  attendants 
were  overwhelmed  with  presents. 
To  take  one  example  out  of  many : 
when  the  Duke  of  Lithuania  was 
leaving  the  grand  master's  castle 
ia  1402,  the  grand  master  gave  him 
a  magnificent  new  coat,  four  purs 
of  boots,  four  pairs  of  shoes,  a  highly 
ornamented  hunting  bag,  and  a 
noble  horse. 

Though  we  have  spoken  of  the 
giff-gaff  principle,  yet  we  do  not 
suppose  that  there  was  much  of  the 
selfish  and  the  mercenary  in  the 
gifts  and  counter-gifts;  fitr  less, 
probably,  than  there  would  be  in 
the  like  reciprocities  of  our  own 
day. 

On  Maundy  Thursday,  the  grand 
master,  following  an  old  and  pious 
observance,  washed  the  feet  of  thir-' 
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pocnr  persons,  and  dismissed 
wiiih  gifts  of  money,  or  of 
shoes  and  other  articles  of  apparel. 
Troops  of  maidens,  in  their  gau- 
diest attire,  came  on  Easter-daj 
from  the  town  to  Schmaehosiem 
the  grand  master.  In  Prussia,  the 
oastom  still  exists  for  the  young 
folks  to  bind,  on  Easter  eve,  fresh 
twigs  togetiier.  At  the  dawn,  bear- 
ing the  twigs,  they  try  to  surprise 
each  other  in  bed,  and  to  the  lag- 
gards whom  •  they  catch  they  cry  in 
a  threatening  tone,  Schmeck'  Osiem. 
A  present  has  to  be  given  to  avoid 
»  thrashing.  When,  waving  their 
twigs,  the  maidens  approached  the 
grand  master,  and  laughingly 
fidiGiated  Sehmech*  Ostem^  they  had 
assuredly  no  intention  of  beating 
him;  they  were  merely  appealing, 
and  not  in  vain,  to  his  generosity. 

A  genial  patriarch,  the  grand 
wittjKfaw  was  much  pleased  when  the 
young  people  amused  themselves  in 
hia  presence.  Now  and  then,  when 
he  was  lounging  in  the  gardens, 
groape  of  dancers,  male  and  female, 
would  make  him  a  prisoner  by 
fbnning  a  circle  round  him,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  escape  till 
he  had  paid  a  ransom. 

If  one  of  the  numerous  persons  in 
the  service  of  the  grand  master  or 
of  the  order  marned,  the  grand 
master  gave  money — six,  eight,  or 
ten  Tnn.rtrgj  as  it  might  be — or  the 
beer  and  mead  for  the  wedding 
feast,  or  a  large  supply  of  venison. 
When  lithuanian  or  other  heathens 
were  baptised  at  Maxdenburg,  the 
grand  master  was  more  bounteous 
still,  he  generally  appearing  as  god<» 
fiither.  The  converts  received  pre- 
sents of  money ;  they  were  clothed 
alresh,  and  in  no  grudging  manner ; 
and  aiUar  the  baptism  a  feast  was 
given.  There  was  hard  drinking  at 
these  baptismal  feasts.  At  one  of 
tiiem,  in  1401,  three  tuns  of  mead 
were  consumed !  at  another,  a  few 
yearn  later,  four  tuns  of  mead.  On 
Hie  latter  oocanon,  the  grand  mas- 
ter ptcsested  to  tiie  baptiaed  Lithua> 


nians  and  their  wives  forty  ells  of 
cloth — some  blue,  some  red.  Jews 
were  not  such  attractive  articles  in 
the  baptismal  market  as  heathens. 
On  a  baptized  Jew,  half  a  mark  only 
was  bestowed,  and  perhaps  he  was 
thought  dear  at  the  price. 

Simple  in  all  his  tastes,  the  grand 
master  was  simple   in  his  attire, 
though  this  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.    Usually  the  coat  he 
wore  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  order.     In 
summer  he  had  a  sort  of  upper  coat, 
with  white  lining.     His  riding-coat 
in  winter    was    lined  with  black 
sheepskin.      He     was      generally 
dressed  in  black.     Under  his  coat 
he  had  a  so-called  Joppe,  of  woollen 
cloth.     Leathern  breeches  were  at 
the  time  universal,  and  there  was  a 
large    manufacture    of   leather  at 
Marienburg  for  the  special  use  of 
the  knights.     The  pantaloons  of  the 
grand  master   were  of  the   finest 
deerskin.     A  mantle — ^the  Schwube^ 
or  Schube — reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  adorned  with  gold  and  lined 
with  sable,  the  grand  master  never 
put  on,  except  when  discharging  his 
most  exalted  duties  as  a  prince. 
For  his  knight's  mantie,  the  grand 
master  took   white  English  cloth. 
On    his   warrior's    mantle    was  a 
cross,  so  elaborately  worked  that  it 
oost  fifteen  marks.     About  twenty 
kinds  of  foreign  doth  were  employed 
for  the  raiment  of  the  grand  master, 
the    knights,    and    the    servants. 
Sables,    martins,     foxes,    beavers, 
lambs,  all  contributed  on  a  lavish 
scale  to  add,  by  their  fiir  or  their 
skins,  to  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
the  grand  master  in  winter.    Bobes, 
boots,   shoes,   slippers,  mats,  were 
either  of  ftir  or  enriched  therewith. 
As   coifl^iTB  the  grand  master  had 
either  caps  or  hats.     For  the  most 
part,  he  wore  in  summer  a  straw 
hat  lined  with  silk,  or  a  Busman 
felt  hat.     Many  Russians,  occupied 
in  making  felt  hate,  lived  at  Marien- 
burg.    Indoors,  the   grand  master 
varied  a  velvet  cap  with  a  brown 
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cloth  cap,  which  in  winter  was 
lined  with  ftir.  Sometimes  the 
very  cold  weather  induced  the 
grand  master  to  wrap  his  head  in 
the  Kogel,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembled a  monk's  cowl.  Cork  shoes, 
felt  shoes,  foot-warmers,  helped, 
along  with  far,  to  shield  the  grand 
master  in  winter  from,  the  severity 
of  the  climate.  His  underclothing 
was  made  of  Westphalian  linen. 
Silk,  satin,  taffeta,  damask,  gold- 
wrought  stuffs,  figured  likewise  con- 
spicuously in  the  grand  master's 
wardrobe. 

On  the  members  of  the  order  the 
rules  imposed  a  couch  of  the  very 
humblest  kind.  But  herein,  as  in 
so  much  else,  the  grand  master  en- 
joyed an  exceptional  position.  He 
slept  on  a  feather  bed ;  the  bed- 
clothes were  luxurious,  and  the 
curtains,  which  were  blue,  must 
have  been  magnificent,  as  a  set  of 
them  cost  twenty-six  marks.  A 
trusted  member  of  the  order,  or  a 
faithful  valet,  shared  with  the  grand 
master  his  bedchamber — a  custom 
which  now  seems  singular  to  us. 

The  travels  of  the  grand  master 
through  the  dominions  of  the  order 
were  for  himself  and  the  public  a 
long  delightM  holiday.  Unbounded 
was  his  generosity  to  the  poor  and 
the  unfortunate — ^incomparable  his 
gracious  condescension  to  all.  On 
the  news  of  his  approach  to  a  town, 
the  inhabitants  streamed  forth,  pre- 
ceded by  the  musicians  playing  and 
the  children  singing.  His  own 
musicians,  moreover,  commonly  ac- 
companied him  on  horseback.  If 
in  any  place  there  was  a  Narr^  a 
ImstignuicheTj  or  a  Liedsprecher, 
there  was  immense  alacrity  shown 
in  placing  the  foolery,  the  buffoonery, 
or  the  poetical  improvisation  at  the 
service  of  the  prince.  There  was 
none  so  pinched  by  poverty  who 
had  not  a  gift  for  him.  One  offered 
him  nuts,  because  he  had  heard  that 
the  grand  master  was  fond  of  them ; 
another  a  dish  of  salvelins ;  a  third 
a  dish  of  crabs.    From  the  hands  of 


a  young  boy  he  did  not  disdain  a  few 
fine  pears ;  from  those  of  a  poor 
woman  a  nosegay  of  lilies ;  &om 
those  of  an  old  man,  a  beaver's  tail ; 
from  those  of  a  venerable  Tartar,  a 
dish  of  mushrooms.  Here  the  awk- 
ward present  of  two  young  bears 
was  made  him;  there  the  women 
prepared  for  him  a  repast  into  which 
fish,  and  eggs,  and  oil  largely  en- 
tered. In  the  evening  the  yoimg 
maidens  came  before  the  house 
where,  for  the  time,  he  was  staying, 
to  sing  songs  of  welcome  and  re- 
joicing. Every  gift  met  with  a 
counter-gift  of  tei^old  or  a  hundred- 
fold its  value;  every  attempt  to 
amuse  and  every  demonstration  of 
attachment  were  richly  rewarded; 
so  that  we  might  be  repelled  by 
the  apparently  mercenary  aspect 
of  the  whole  affair,  if  we  did  not 
make  allowance  for  the  complexity 
of  human  motives.  The  sick  the 
grand  master  visited,  both  in  the 
homes  of  the  wretched  and  in  the 
hospitals  ;  and  his  words  of  tender- 
ness had  often  a  more  consoling 
force  than  his  most  bountiftd  deeds. 
On  the  old  and  the  forlorn  his  alms 
prodigally  fell.  Young  indigent 
maidens  he  succoured  with  truly 
paternal  compassion  and  care.  To 
young  indigent  scholars  he  was 
equally  kind ;  and  when  he  found 
that  l^ey  were  diligent  and  gifted, 
he  bestowed  on  one  a  Donatus ;  on 
a  second,  paper ;  on  a  third,  money ; 
on  a  fourth,  clothes ;  and  so  on. 
If  any  affliction  had  be&llen  par- 
ticular persons,  or  any  calamity  par- 
ticular district,  the  grand  master 
reUeved  abundantly,  even  when  not 
solicited.  As  an  example,  among  a 
host  more,  when  in  the  Konigsberg 
district  four  horses  had  been  lost, 
the  grand  master  gave  425  marks — 
"   "    ten  times  the  value  of  the 


Verily,  in  reading  about  the 
grand  master's  beneficence  and 
charity,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  form- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  one  of  those 
fabulous  eastern  monarchsy  whose 
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sapreme  bliss  and  sole  labour  it 
was    to   make    the    whole    world 

lie  towns  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
order,  the  ecclesiastical  dignities 
tried,  from  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion, to  surpass  him  in  generosity. 
Casks  of  wine,  of  beer,  and  of  mead ; 
barrels  of  new  herrings,  eatables 
the  choicest,  the  most  varions,  and 
in  ntmost  plenitude;  many  a  fine 
himting  dog,  many  a  beantiM  horse, 
were  contmnally  arriving  as  gifts 
at  the  castle  of  the  order. 

According  as  his  journeys  were 
long  or  short,  the  grand  master 
liad  difiPerent  kinds  of  carriages. 
On  long  journeys  there  was,  besides 
his  trayelling  carriage,  a  baggage 
waggon,  containing  clothes  and 
other  necessaries.  A  principal  ser- 
vant was  sent  on  before  to  make 
arcangements,  to  announce  the 
grand  master's  coming,  and  to  find 
the  safest  and  most  convenient 
roads.  Generally  the  grand  master 
tarried  at  the  houses  of  the  order, 
or  at  the  palaces  of  the  bishops. 
Erezything  that  he  required  was 
famished  to  him  free  of  expense. 
He  always,  however,  carried  a  bed 
with  him.  A  small  present  to  the 
person  who  performed  sundry  of  the 
more  menial  offices,  was  ail  that  the 
stay,  however  prolonged,  cost  him. 
But  if  the  grand  master  sojourned 
at  an  inn,  he  paid  of  course  like  a 
generous  prince.  If  the  grand 
master  was  going  to  meet  a  neigh- 
bouring prince,  his  carriage  was 
followed  by  a  silver  or  plate  waggon, 
a  wine  waggon,  a  fish  waggon,  a 
food  waggon^  A  waggon  contain- 
ing his  armour  and  everything 
n^dful  for  the  battlefield  attended 
him,  when  he  was  about  to  exchange 
his  peaceful  occupations  for  the 
dread  business  of  war.  In  addition 
to  the  grand  master  himself,  only 
the  digpoitaries  of  the  order,  the 
chaplains  and  other  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  grandmaster's  chamberlain, 
wfflre  allowed  to  travel  in  carriages ; 


the  ordinary  brothers  of  the  order 
travelled  on  horseback. 

By  means  of  his  frequent  roam- 
ings  hither  and  thither,  through  the 
territories  of  the  order,  the  grand 
master  knew  intimately  everything 
that  related  to  the  lan(^  he  ruled. 
But  furthermore  there  had,  been 
established  in  Prussia,  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
regular  and  very  excellent  postal 
system,  so  that  the  grand  master 
could  promptly  communicate  with 
all  his  dominions.  Each  house  of 
the  order  formed  a  station,  and 
when  the  letters  arrived,  fresh 
horses,  and  fresh  postilions  were 
immediately  despatched  with  them. 
To  prevent  delay,  and  to  detect  it 
where  it  occurred,  the  head  of  each 
house  had  to  state  accurately,  on 
each  letter,  when  it  arrived  and 
when  it  had  been  sent  away  again. 
For  pressing  and  particular  affairs 
the  grand  master  had  special 
mounted  messengers.  These  were 
employed  when  the  master's  supply 
of  wine  had  to  be  safely  brought, 
or  when  arrears  of  taxes  had  to  be 
collected,  or  when  the  envoys  of 
foreignprinces  required  trustworthy 
guides,  and  so  on.  The  grand 
master  seems  to  have  had  a  correct 
idea  of  the  economy  of  force,  for  he 
sometimes  allotted  to  me^engers  of 
this  higher  class,  when  not  other- 
wise occupied,  the  duties  of  build- 
ing inspectors.  Much  more  trouble-* 
some  and  costly  than  his  home 
correspondence  was  his  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  lands.  One  of 
his  letters  to  Bome  cost  him  ten 
marks,  but  to  a  monk  who  conveyed 
another  letter  to  the  same  place  he 
gave  only  one  mark,  because  the 
monk  had  free  quarters  wherever 
he  went.  Messengers,  ambassadors, 
magistrates,  foreign  princes,  all,  for 
whatever  purpose  they  came,  for 
business  or  for  pleasure,  to  pay 
homage  or  to  interchange  courtesies, 
were  bountifully  entertained  at  the 
residence  of  the  grand  master  as 
long  as  they  chose  to  remain.     The 
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Bnrgrave  of  Nuremberg  and  his 
suite  passed  seven  days  at  Marien- 
hnrgj  costing  the  grand  master's 
treasury  a  hundred  and  fifty-six 
marks.  Considerably  higher  sums 
had  sometimes,  for  similar  objects, 
to  be  disbursed. 

Most  admirably  regulated  was  the 
grand  master's  household,  both  in 
its  domestic,  and  in  its  more  com- 
prehensive— ^what  we  may  call  its 
regal — aspects. 

Chief  of  all  the  officers  was  the 
GnrosshomtJmr,  to  whom  the  whole 
affairs  of  the  order,  viewed  as  a 
military  body,  were  entrusted. 

Next  came  the  Tressler,  who  was 
at  once  the  grand  master's  trea^ 
surer  and  his  minister  of  finance. 
He  imposed,  modified,  or  abolished 
taxes ;  the  entire  revenues  of  the 
realm  flowed  into  his  hands ;  but  he 
paid  no  sum,  small  or  great,  without 
the  grand  master's  ^stinct  know- 
ledge and  complete  approval. 

The  Hau8komth/ur  was  the  head 
steward.  Very  multififtrious  and 
laborious  were  his  duties.  Under 
his  control  were  the  entire  material 
needs  of  the  house  and  the  order. 
To  the  Tresaler  he  had  to  account 
in  detail  for  the  outlay. 

Immediately  below  the  Hcmskom' 
thwr  in  rank,  was  a  group  of  officers 
living  at  a  distance,  and  never  ap- 
pearing at  the  court  of  the  grand 
master,  except  when  certain  cere- 
monies and  festivities  demanded 
their  presence. 

Always  resident,  in  the  chief 
house  of  the  order  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Kellermeisier,  He  was 
guardian  of  the  wine,  mead,  and 
beer  stores,  and  all  thereunto  per- 
taining, and  the  superintendent  of 
the  xnalt-house,  the  brewery,  and 
the  cooperage,  in  the  last  of  which 
the  plate  and  the  drinking  vessels 
were  kept.  As,  however,  tiie 
grand  master's  supply  of  drink- 
ables  was  distinct  from  that  of  the 
knights,  so  had  he  likewise  his  own 
butler. 

Correspondiiig  to  this  aeraage- 


ment  was  that  by  which  the  grand 
master  and  the  order  had  each  a 
Pferdemarschall.  To  a  military 
order,  and  at  a  time  when  the  pre- 
dominance of  cavalry  had  not  been 
successfully  disputed,  the  stables 
naturally  formed  a  weighty  depart- 
ment. 

The  Ka/rwa/naherr  was  inspector 
and  guardian  of  the  vast  edificee 
where  military,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  stores  and  instruments 
were  kept,  an  onerous  office  when 
the  order  was  carrying  on  war/ 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  till  the 
last  were  broken  in  and  trained, 
demanded  the  best  care  of  the  Vieh- 
Ttieistery  who,  therefore,  had  at  his 
command  a  marvellous  multitude  of 
servants,  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  the  realm.  At  Mari^iburg 
alone,  there  were  in  1381,  2,300 
sheep,  and  elsewhere  the  number  of 
sheep,  cattle,  and  young  horses  was 
proportionally  great. 

Stonehewing,  limebuming,  ma- 
sonry, and  kindred  occupations  were 
superintended  and  directed  by  the 
Stemmsister. 

The  bams  and  granaries  wnre 
entrusted  to  the  Kommeisier,  In 
the  granaries  at  Marienburg  there 
ware  in  1378,  211,460  bushels  of 
com. 

Afber  the  Kommieieier  the  Spider 
of  Marienburg  held  rank.  Of  all 
the  hospitals  of  the  order  he  was 
overseer.  The  chief  hospital  was 
the  Holy  Ghost  Hospital  at  Maiien^ 
burg,  in  which  the  Spittler  resided. 

The  Tempelm&ister  had  charge 
of  a  large  storehouse  called,  for 
what  reasons  we  know  not,  *The 
Temple,'  and  filled,  besides  other 
articles,  with  cheese,  herrings,  salt, 
and  honey. 

To  the  GlockmmeiBier  appw- 
tained  the  guardianship  of  the  fbr- 
nitore  in  the  various  churches  and 
chapels,  with  the  exertion  of  that 
in  the  grand  master's  chapel,  oyer 
which  the  chaplain  had  control. 

Woollen  weavers,  tailors,  and  iiiA 
like,  neoeswrily  a  numoioBS  bed^i 
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where  so  mnch  raiment  was  re- 
quired, were  under  the  manage* 
mfint  of  the  Trovpier, 

There  was  a  Kiichenmeieter  for  the 
grand  master  personally,and  another 
for  the  body  of  knights  residing  at 
Marienbnrg.  But  there  was,  more* 
oyer,  a  female  cook  in  the  grand 
master's  mansion  proper,  the  only 
person  of  her  sex  whose  services 
Beem  to  have  been  required  at  Ma- 
rifinburg  for  the  knights  or  the 
grand  master.  The  latter  had  also 
foreign  cooks — ^for  instance,  some 
froan  Russia,  and  a  pastry-oook. 

The  Sclmhnneister  had  not  merely 
to  look  after  the  whole  shoemaking 
— no  light  function — ^but  after  the 
*iif»iitiTig  and  cunying. 

In  the  Schmdedemeister,  the  Oar- 
iemneist^rj  the  Miihlenmeister,  the 
Zimmermeisterf  the  BaekTneister,  we 
find  nothing  special,  beyond  what 
is  indicated  by  the  names,  and  of 
course  it  is  only  to  what  is  curious 
or  characterLstic — ^to  what  carries 
Qfor  human  feelings  back  to  the 
living  realities  of  the  past,  that  we 
wish  to  direct  attention. 

Over  the  Schmtzhaus  and  the 
S^mUxthwrm,  partly  armouries, 
partlj  manufactories  of  arms,  pre- 
sided the  SchwUzmeister. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  chief  officers 
of  the  head  house  of  the  order  at 
Marienburg  had  duties  alike  so 
distinguished  and  so  multitudinous 
as  the  Oroasschdffer,  It  was  in- 
enmbent  on  him  to  purchase  many 
of  the  most  important  articles  the 
order  needed.  But  he  had  likewise 
to  goTem  the  order's  vast  and  ac- 
tive commercial  marine.  He  had 
agents  or  commissioners  to  co-ope- 
r»ke  with  him  in  Flanders,  England, 
Scotland,  and  other  countries. 

The  Ordemproewrador  at  Bome 
was  move  an  officer  of  the  whole 
oriMr  than  of  the  head  house,  or  of 
the  grand  master.  He  resided  in 
the  mansion  of  the  order  at  Bome, 
and  was  a  species  of  permanent 
ambaasador  atthe  Papal  court.  Of 
CfMg/Uiing  that  oocornad  relating 


to  the  interests  of  the  order  he  kept 
the  grand  master  duly  informed. 

Three  Thorherren  close  the  list  of 
the  chief  officers.  They  were  re*- 
sponsible  as  guards  and  defenders 
for  the  fortress,  and  appointed  the 
sentinels  and  watchm^i,  each  Thor- 
herr  or  Thormeister  taking  charge 
only  of  that  one  of  the  three  por- 
tions of  the  fortress  which  was 
assigned  to  him. 

All  the  chief  officers  we  h&ve 
named  were  members  of  the  order, 
and,  the  procurator  of  the  order  at 
Bome  excepted,  none  of  them  re- 
ceived any  salary.  They  were  ap- 
X)ointed,  and  could  be  dismissed  by 
the  grand  master  and  the  chapter. 
Bound  by  the  strictest  vows  of 
poverty  and  obedience  ;  chosen  for 
their  ability,  integrity,  and  expe- 
rience ;  holdhig  dshj,  often  hourly, 
intercourse  with  the  grand  master, 
of  the  most  affectionate  kind,  they 
had  no  interests  but  the  interests  of 
the  order,  no  temptations  to  be 
selfish  or  mercenary. 

It  was  an  old  institution  of  tfaa 
order  that  the  grand  master  should 
be  continually  accompanied  by  two 
of  the  knights,  whom  from  esteran 
and  affection,  he  had  chosen  as  his 
attendants.  They  had  access  to 
him  at  every  hour  of  the  day  or 
night ;  they  went  with  him  on  his 
journeys;  they  were  present  at  his 
interviews  with  foreign  princes; 
they  wwe  ever  vrith  him  to  aid  and 
to  cheer.  Their  honourable  position 
wafl  regarded  as  the  first  step  to 
high  dignities. 

We  now  c£mie  to  such  officers  of 
the  grand  master,  or  of  the  heac^ 
house,  as  were  not  members  of  the 
order,  and  were  paid  for  their  ser. 
vices. 

The  grand  master's  chief  jurist,  a 
doctor  of  laws,  had  a  regular  saJary, 
and  besides  viras  very  handsomely 
remunerated  for  special  labours. 
His  clerks  and  servants  also  received 
wages  from  the  grand  master's 
bounty. 

To  the  chief  physician,  as  to  tiie 
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chief  jurist,  a  regular  salary  and 
occasional  fees  were  given.  When 
the  grand  master  travelled  the 
chief  physician  went  with  him. 

The  oculist  and  the  surgeon  had 
no  fixed  stipend,  hut  got  payment 
for  each  individual  case.  For  the 
successftd  treatment  of  the  fracture 
of  an  arm  or  a  leg,  the  fee  was  a 
mark.  What  seems  to  us  with  our 
present  lights  not  a  httle  ridiculous 
is,  that  the  barber  was  deemed  de- 
serving of  exactly  the  same  sum  for 
a  bloodletting. 

A  regular  salary  and  occasional 
fees  were  the  compensation  for  the 
veterinary  surgeon's  toil  and  skill. 

Bathing  was  wisely  regarded  at 
the  time,  not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  a 
necessity.  The  grand  master  had 
his  own  bathroom  and  bath  atten- 
dant. No  bath  was  thought  com- 
plete, without  bunches  of  twigs, 
which  were  employed,  either  to 
sprinkle  the  bather  with  water,  or 
to  stimulate  the  skin  with  blows,  or, 
though  this  is  a  very  improbable 
conjecture,  to  cover  the  bather's 
nakedness. 

As  a  lover  of  music  we  have  be- 
held the  grand  master ;  but  he  was 
equally  a  lover  of  painting.  Indeed 
some  of  the  grand  masters,  such  as 
the  noble  Conrad  von  Jungingen, 
were  as  enlightened  as  they  were 
generous  patrons  of  an  art,  to  which 
die  middle  ages,  so  full  of  colour, 
but  so  destitute  of  harmony,  gave 
the  richest  life.  The  grand  master 
had  in  his  pay  a  chief  painter  and 
many  other  painters,  with  whose 
productions,  portraits,  altar-pieces, 
and  much  else,  the  houses  and 
chapels  of  the  order  were  adorned. 
Many  of  the  pictures  were  intended 
as  presents  for  foreign  princes.  A 
picture  by  a  certain  Meister  Johann, 
in  1 397,  sent  to  the  King  of  Hungary 
by  the  grand  master,  cost  the  latter 
a  hundred  and  twenty  marks.  The 
illumination  of  books  and  the  paint- 
ing on  glass  busied  .the  brain  and 
the  hand  of  many  persons  in  the 
grand  master's  service.     Valuable 


pictures  were  often  bought  for  the 
grand  master,  in  foreign  lands. 

From  an  exceedingly  remote 
period,  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Prussia  has  been  famous  for  amber. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  there  was  an  immense  ex- 
portation from  Prussia  of  amber, 
chiefly  to  Holland,  for  apart  from 
its  gloiy  as  a  decoration,  amber  had 
fame  as  a  medicine,  as  an  amulet, 
and  was  used  as  an  incense.  But  a 
large  quantity  of  the  Prussian  am- 
ber was  elaborately  converted,  at 
home,  into  ornaments.  The  workers 
in  amber,  or  as  they  were  called 
amber-cutters,  abounded  in  Marien- 
burg,  and  the  best  of  them  rejoiced 
to  be  in  the  grand  master's  employ- 
ment. When  the  productions  of 
the  g^rand  master's  amber-cutters 
were  of  surpassing  beauty,  he 
hastened  to  send  them  to  the  various 
houses  of  the  order,  or  to  those  of 
his  frdends  abroad  to  whom  his 
affection  was  the  warmest. 

The  grand  master's  chief  gold- 
smith, and  the  goldsmiths  and 
silversmiths  under  him,  found 
active,  manifold,  incessant  occupa- 
tion. One  of  the  grand  master's 
silver  services  cost  334  marks. 
Gold  rings  were  made,  mainly  as 
gifts  to  be  sent  to  foreign  princesses 
and  other  illustrious  ladies.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  extraordinary,  the 
ordinary  outlay  for  vessels  and 
furniture  of  silver  and  gold,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  items  in  the 
grand  master's  general  expenditure. 

Sculptors,  carvers,  organmakers, 
clockmakers,  further  figured  as 
artists  or  as  artisans,  in  the  resi- 
dence of  the  grand  master. 

When,  in  his  travels  or  walks, 
the  poor  made  supplication  to  the 
grand  master,  it  was  the  under 
chamberlain — one  of  many  servants 
whose  names  and  offices  we  pass 
by — who  distributed  akns  to  them. 

The  grand  master  was  always 
willing  to  forget  the  ruler  in  the 
brother ;  he  was  always  as  &miliar 
and  affectionate  with  the  brothers 
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as  the  rules  and  discipline  permitted.- 
Frequentijhe  dined  with  the  knights 
in  the  grand  banqueting-hall.  There 
were  four  tables:  at  the  first  sat 
the  dignitaries  of  the  order— the 
grand  master,  when  he  was  present, 
included;  at  the  second  the  ordi- 
nary members  of  the  order ;  at  the 
thinl,  the  novices  or  probationers ; 
at  the  fourth,  those  servants  of  the 
grand  master  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  order.  Before  the 
grand  master  was,  by  a  merciful 
custom,  placed  a  fourfold  supply  of 
food;  tins  was  to  enable  him  to 
show  kindness  to  such  of  the 
brothers  as  were  undergoing  pen- 
ance. During  the  repast  there  was, 
bj  the  laws  of  the  order,  either 
entire  silence,  or  some  one,  from  a 
sort  of  pulpit  or  desk,  read  what 
was  deemed  edifying,  so  that  the 
knights  might  not  only  '  have  food 
for  the  mouth,  but  that  their  ears 
might  hunger  for  the  word  of 
God; 

At  its  highest  prosperity,  the 
order  had  a  revenue  of  close  on  a 
million  of  marks ;  over  this  large 
sum  the  grand  master  had  absolute 
control,  as,  indeed,  he  had  in  every- 
thing flkbsolute  sway.  Distinct  ac- 
counts, however,  were  kept  for  the 
expenditure  of  ihe  whole  order,  for 
that  of  the  head  house  at  Marien- 
bnrg,  and  for  that  of  the  grand 
master. 

Various  were  the  sources  of 
revenue.  The  houses  of  the  order 
paid  into  the  general  treasury  sums 
sometimes  of  considerable  amount. 
A  munificent  ruler,  but  a  good 
economist,  the  grand  master  lent 
Urge  sums  at  interest  to  foreign 
princes.  Fisheries,  domains,  and 
so  on,  which  were  the  immediate 
property  of  the  order,  helped  to 
enrich  the  treasury.  When  the 
heads  of  houses  died,  or  were  dis- 
phiced,  the  money  they  had  ac- 
cumulated to  meet  extraordinary 
expenses  was  forthwith  claimed  by 
the  order.  At  the  death  of  the 
KonUhur  of  Elbing,  Gonnt  Conrad 
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von  Kiburg,  the  sum  thus  acquired 
was  9,268  marks.  An  extensive 
and  very  lucrative  trade  in  grain 
was  carried  on  by  the  grand  master 
through  his  agents.  He  had  very 
large  granaries  in  all  the  seaports 
of  Prussia.  Foreign  ships  entering 
the  Prussian  waters  had  to  pay 
tolerably  heavy  harbour  dues: 
these  came  into  the  Tresal&r's  hands. 
Besides,  for  special  exigencies,  there 
were  special  imposts. 

That  an  exceUent  use  was  for  the 
most  part  made  of  the  income  at  the 
disposal  of  the  order  cannot  be 
doubted ;  but  we  begin  to  have  a 
sad  presentiment  of  the  order's 
declining  fortunes  and  of  its  inevit- 
able iaU  when  we  find  three  thou- 
sand marks  given  to  One  duke,  three 
thousand  to  another,  donations 
lavished  in  every  direction,  to 
secure  neutraUiy  or  alliance.  Alas, 
alas !  for  the  order  when  it  began  to 
bribe. 

It  is  touching  to  encounter  in  the 
Tressler^s  books  the  statement  that 
a  chapel  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  order  on  that  veiy  battle- 
field where  Eling  Jagellon  had  so 
signally  defeated  the  knights. 

As  we-  have  accompanied  the 
grand  master  so  fiu*,  let  us  watch 
the  closing  scene.  The  moment  the 
grand  master  died,  the  Orosskoni- 
thuVf  having  become  head  of  the 
house  for  the  time  being,  made  pre- 
parations, aided  by  the  Tressler  and 
the  HaiishynUhurj  for  the  solemn 
burial.  Ere  the  remains  of  the 
venerable  and  beloved  master  were 
committed  to  the  grave,  the  usual 
masses  for  the  soul  were  said,  and 
the  usual  vigils  kept.  Moreover, 
alms  were  distributed  with  a  hand 
as  ungrudging  as  his  in  whose 
honour  they  were  bestowed.  All 
the  paid  servants  of  the  grand 
master  received  generous  gifts. 
The  Mineral  ceremonies  were  noble 
and  imposing,  but  free  firom  all 
false  splendour.  They  took  place 
in  the  evening,  all  the  dignitaries 
and  brothers  residing  at  Marien- 
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burg  being  present.  On  a  bier 
covered  with  blue  cloth  the  cofBn 
was  borne  into  St.  Anne's  Claipel 
by  certain  of  the  knights.  With 
rites  symbolising  hope  straggling 
through  gloom,  the  mighty  man — 
now  a  handfdl  of  dust — mnk  into 
the  grave.  A  simple  tombstone, 
with  dn  inscription  as  simple, 
marked  the  last  resting-place  of 
one  grand  master  more.  For  a 
whole  year  masses  were  said  for 
the  deceased  master,  both  in  the 
cha^l  and  in  many  other  places. 
To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
virtues,  his  achievements,  and  his 
chariiy,  the  chief  painter  was  com- 
manded to  add  his  portrait  to  those 
of  his  famous  predecessors. 

We  are  not  aware  that  Marien- 
burg  has  much  to  attract  the  tra- 
veller on  its  own  account ;  but  the 


patriotism  of  the  Prussians  and  the 
love  of  art  and  antiquity  have  been 
energetic  in  restoring  what  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  ruins  of  the 
middle  ages  —  the  oentnJ  castle  of 
the  Teutonic  Order. 

The  subject  we  have  treated  has 
condemned  us  almost  to  the  aridity 
of  a  catalogue.  Delineations  more 
picturesque  or  poetical  would 
obviously  have  been  out  of  place. 
We  had  not  to  represent  the  grand 
master  forming  and  accompliBhing 
subtle  political  schemes,  or  oi^nis- 
ing  aimies,  or  charging  at  the  head 
of  his  warriors;  but  in  the  sim- 
plicity, beauty,  and  beneficence  of 
his  patriarchal  life;  and  we  trust 
that  the  facts  we  have  culled  from 
the  cumbrous  pages  of  Johannes 
Voigt  may  not  he  wholly  uninstmc- 
tive  or  unsuggestive. 
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rW  positionfi  caa  well  involve 
grester  anomalies  than  that  of 
a  modem  edncated  Hindoo.  Bright- 
est U^  and  deepest  darkness,  the 
oldest  of  the  old  world  and  the 
newest  of  the  new,  meet  aronnd 
him  and  prodnoe  contrasts  which 
would  be  hard  to  parallel  in  anj 
other  time  or  place.  On  the  one 
hami  he  has  been  instructed  in 
the  discoveries  of  recent  physical 
science,  and  views  the  nniverse  in 
their  light  as  a  great  field  of  order 
&nd  law.  With  the  philosophies  of 
oar  time,  the  systems  of  Kant  and 
H^l,  of  Hamilton  and  Mill,  his 
sabtle  brain  deals  with  an  ease  and 
readiness  shared  by  few  of  Eb:iglish 
race.  Accostomed  to  read  not  only 
our  language,  but  that  of  France 
and  p^iaps  also  of  Grermany,  he 
snppties  the  lack  of  modem  Indian 
literatore  by  the  free  use  of  the 
books  whicb  fill  our  libraries.  The 
pictores  of  European  domestic  and 
flodai  life  presented  by  our  news- 
papers and  works  of   fiction  are 

fiiinilmr   tO  hTm    almOSt    aS   to  OUT- 

selves.  Our  moral  ideas,  however 
widely  divergent  from  his  own, 
mnst  be  known  to  him  hardly  less 
well  than  to  us.  Our  religious 
system  he  is  obliged  to  reoogniBe  as 
a  Tital  part  of  that  mysterious 
Western  energy  before  which  the 
thrones  and  towers  of  India  have 
cmmbled  in  dust.  Thus,  on  one 
side  of  his  life  the  educated  Hindoo 
basks  in  the  fullest  light  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  by  what 
Egyptian  night  is  he  surrounded! 
BSjs  &iher,  mother,  wife,  perhaps 
the  grandparents  and  uncles  to 
whom,  in  Oriental  feshion,  he  pays 
patriarchal  homage — are,  by  pro- 
fession, idolaters^  worshippers  of  a 
whole  pantheon  of  deities,  whom  it 
would  honour  too  much  to  compare 


with  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
Olympus,  or  the  wild  comrades  of 
Odin  and  of  Thor.  Depicted  in 
glaring  paintings,  sculptiured  in  all 
their  monstrosity  in  gold  and  silver, 
brass  and  stone,  they  meet  his  eye 
at  every  turn.  '  These  be  thy  gods, 
0  Hindoo! ' — ^these  chimeBras,  with 
a*  dozen  heads  and  a  hundred  arms ; 
these  creatures,  with  heads  of  ele- 
phants and  tails  of  fishes:  abor- 
tions and  nightmares,  whose  fiibled 
histories  are  even  more  disgusting 
and  grotesque  than  their  forms. 
These  are  the  beings  which  tiie 
man  who  reads  Mill  and  Macaulay 
and  Tennyson  finds  worshipped 
aronnd  him,  served  in  a  thousand 
tedious  ceremonies  by  those  whom 
nature  and  duty  alike  call  an  him 
to  love  and  honour.  His  fiunily 
live,  as  it  were,  in  a  network  of 
observances,  the  infraction  of  which 
involves  the  terrible  social  outlawry 
of  loss  of  caste;  observances  for 
rising,  for  rest^  for  ablutions,  food, 
birth,  marriage,  death — ^whose  sole 
sense  and  meaning  depends  on  the 
veracity  of  Hindoo  theology.  They 
beUeve  death  to  be  transmigration 
to  the  body  of  an  ea^le  or  a  rat. 
How  shall  this  reader  of  Darwin 
treat  their  belief?  They  deem  the 
world  a  plain,  resting  on  ele- 
phant and  tortoise.  How  shall 
this  student  of  Humboldt  and  Her- 
schel  answer  them  when  (as  one 
of  them  has  told  us  he  has  been 
addressed)  he  is  called  to  recognise 
in  an  earthquake  the  motion  of  the 
tortoise  ?  In  gravest  moral  matters, 
iu  the  obligations  of  marnage  and 
the  relative  importance  of  cere- 
monial and  natural  laws,  all  is 
variance  and  contradiction. 

That  a  position  such  as  this 
should  be  beset  with  difficulties 
and  bewilderment  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     Here  in  England  hundreds 
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of  couscientionB  young   men   and 
women  are  wearying  their  souls  to 
solve  the  problem  how  to  conciliate 
the  convictions  to  which  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  have  borne  them 
with  respect  for  time-hononred  in- 
stitutions and  tenderness  for  the 
faith  pf  those  whom  they  most  love 
and  honour.     But  what  are   our 
English    difficulties    compared    to 
those  of  the  Hindoo  ?    However  &r 
it  may  seem  to  us  that  we  have  wan- 
dered from  the  ideas  of  our  parents, 
the  difference  between  us  and  them 
is  trivial  compared  to  the  difference 
between  the  young  Bengalese  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Calcutta,  and 
his  father,  instructed  onlyinVedas 
and  Yedantas — ^absurd  commenta- 
ries on  unintelligible   texts.     We 
may  think  our  parents  have  believed 
in  some  erroneous  narratives — em- 
•  braced  doctrines  crudely  conceived 
— ^formed  ideas  of  thii:^  upon  so 
narrow  a  basis   of  science  as   to 
require  remodelling  from  the  van- 
tage-ground of  later  discoveries ; 
but  the  Hindoo  has  no  choice  but  to 
believe  his  &ther  almost  a  dotard, 
a  behever  in  the  most  senseless  of 
conceivable  fables,  a  follower  of  a 
religion  not  only  absurd,  but  im- 
pure, immoral,  wholly  bad  and  base. 
If  he  have  the  heart  to  confess  to 
himself  that  such  is  the  case,  where 
shall  he  find  the  courage  to  act  upon 
the  discovery  ?  The  Eastern  idea  of 
parental  dignity  and  authority  still 
rules  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs.     In  manhood,  and  perhaps 
himself  a  father,   he  stiU  resides 
under  his  father's  roof  in  a  condi- 
tion of  puerile  dependence.      To 
offend  his  &ther  is  equivalent  to 
domestic  banishment  aud  pecuniary 
ruin ;  while  to  forfeit  caste  is  social 
excommunication.  1      When  we  re- 
member that  it  is  no  dull  and  stupid 
race  with  Boeotian  brains  and  talk 
of  oxen — still  less  a  race  essentially 


secular  like  the  Chinese,  constitu- 
tional indifferentists  in  religion  and 
materialists  in  philosophy — ^to  whom 
so  singular  a  dilemma  has  been  pre- 
sented ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  race 
whose  subtlety  of  brain  and  love  of 
metaphysical  research  &r  exceed 
our  own,  and  among  whom  in  all 
ages  the  wildest  religious  devotion 
has  been  common,  it  becomes 
doubly  a  matter  of  interest  to  see 
what  the  outeome  of  the  struggle 
may  be.  To  continue  for  more  timn 
a  generation  in  the  midst  of  such 
outrageous  contradictions  of  belief 
and  hfe  must  assuredly  be  impos- 
sible ;  the  question  is — ^how  will  thej' 
escape  from  them  ?  In  what  direc- 
tion are  the  minds  of  the  youth  of 
India  tending  ?  Is  there  any  chance 
of  the  revival  of  the  old  poh- 
theism?  Or  will  Hindooism  be 
abolished  and  the  religion  of  the 
conquering  race  in  one  or  other  of 
ite  forms  frankly  adopted?  Or, 
lastly,  will  another  faith  arise  indi- 
genously, attaching  iteelf  perhaps, 
by  some  slender  tendrils,  te  the 
great  fallen  tree  which  henceforth 
Hes  prostrate,  but  bearing  flowers 
and  fruit  after  ite  kind,  cJl  having 
natural  affinity  te  the  new  '  cUmate 
of  opinion,*  the  new  science  and 
new  philosophy,  new  ethics,  and 
new  social  and  political  life,  in  which 
it  has  sprung  ? 

The  first  hypothesis  may  be  an- 
swered very  safely  in  the  negative- 
No  Julian,  nor  a  tenfold  mightier 
Julian,  could  renew  the  altars  of 
Seeva  and  Krishna  in  a  land  over 
which  the  banners  of  England 
are  floating.  Nay,  there  has  been 
no  tendency  for  centuries  past 
to  anything  like  such  a  revival 
of  Brahminism.  Buddhism,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  was  already  a 
schism,  not  a  revival ;  and  the 
peacefril  invasion  of  the  Parsees,  the 
warlike  conquest  of  the  Moslems, 


>  *  A  society  is  elaboratelj  organised,'  says  the  Indian  Mirror,  Dec.  15,  1865,  '  by  thr 
oldest  and  most  respectable  ffindoos  for  excommanicating  the  young  members  of  the 
Brahmo  Somig.' 
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the  strange  fantastic  efforts  at  the 
construction  of  a  new  creed  by 
Acbar,  were  all  inimical  to  the  old 
religion,  never  attempts  to  revive  it. 
Ages  after  ages  liave  gone  by,  the 
old  Vedic  religion  and  its  simpler 
nature-worship  has  been  corrupted 
Rtep  by  step ;  Indra,  the  '  Lord  of 
Heaven,'  has  been  neglected  for 
*  Agni,'  the  Fire,  his  incarnate  repre- 
sentative ;  and  Agni  again  forgotten 
for  the  sacrament  Soma  adored  in 
his  place.  The  Trimurti,  of  which 
the  Vedas  only  speak  once,  became 
the  great  object  of  worship ;  then 
Brahma  was  forsaken,  and  Seeva 
under  many  forms,  Vishnu  in  his 
nine  avatars,  their  wives  and  sons, 
and  an  endless  train  of  deities,  good 
and  evil,  filled  the  Hindoo  heaven 
with  its  three  million  gods.  Darker 
and  more  abominable  became  the 
myths  of  god  and  goddess — ^more 
atrocious  the  characters  attributed 
to  them — ^more  cruel  the  rites  with 
which  some  were  propitiated — ^more 
unutterably  polluted  the  deeds 
which  were  done  to  gain  the  favour 
of  others.  Never  elsewhere  has  the 
earth  beheld,  among  all  its  dreary 
and  hideous  superstitions,  such 
Mghts  as  those  of  India :  the  Yogi 
devotee  sitting  motionless  for  years 
till  he  loses  the  semblance  of  hu- 
manity, and  his  limbs  wither  and 
his  nails  grow  through  his  clenched 
and  dried-up  hand;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  debauched  worship- 
per of  Krishna^  making  this  world 
foul  with  impurity,  and  aspiring  to 
a  heaven  which  shall  be  but  an 
orgy  through  eternity. 

There  is  tendency  enough  down- 
ward in  Brahminism,  but  no  ten- 
dency to  reform,  albeit  wealthy 
fanatias,  like  Roychund  in  his  re- 
cent pilgrimage,  may  expend  five 
lacs  of  rupees  in  rebuilding  its 
mined  pagodas. 


If  Brahminism  be  surely  though 
slowly  sinking  and  no  chance  exists 
for  its  revival,  is  there  a  chance  of 
acceptance  for  Christianity  in  India,  /- 
whether  in  Protestant  or  Catholic 
form  ?  Very  small  as  yet  seem  the 
indications  that  such  a  thing  may 
be.  The  progress  of  the  mission- 
aries is  at  all  events  dilatory.  Since 
Sydney  Smith  turned  them  into 
ridicule  twenty  years  ago,  the 
world  outside  of  Exeter  Hall  has 
heard  little  of  them,  and  at  all 
events  has  not  been  called  on  to 
recognise  any  result  of  their  labours 
assuming  the  rank  of  a  political 
event.  Perhaps  the  Hindoos  have 
been  bewildered  by  the  seeming 
incongruity  between  the  message 
and  the  messengers  who  have 
brought  it — ^the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  scarlet-coated  Evan- 
gelists who  are  so  little  wont  to 
turn  the  cheek  to  the  smiter,  or 
give  an  additional  province  to  him 
who  would  rob  them  of  another. 
Perhaps  (as  a  Brahmin  is  averred 
to  have  said)  the  Christian  theology 
has  appeared  to  them  too  like  a  par- 
tial reproduction  of  their  own  vast 
and  antique  scheme,  and  instead  of 
standing  awe-struck  before  the 
Mystery  of  Bethlehem,  they  are  all 
too  ready  to  concede  that  the  West 
may  have  had  its  avatars  no  less 
than  the  East,  whose  records  might 
even  be  found  in  their  own  sacred 
books,  were  they  diligently  searched, 
amid  the  more  stupendous  histories 
of  EIrishna  and  of  Rama.  On 
these  matters  we  shall  offer  no 
opinion.  Certain  it  seems  that  from 
one  cause  or  other  the  common 
tendency  of  conquered  nations  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  the  victorious 
race,  exists  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  ^^ 
among  the  educated  Hindoos.^  ^ 
Though  the  number  of  those 
competent    by  knowledge    of   our 


1  See  Bistory  of  the  Sect  of  Maharajahs,  Triibner,  2865. 

^  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  well-known  tendency  among  Englishmen  in  India  to  lose 
hold  of  Christianity.  In  the  Contemporary  Review,  No.  i,  p.  125,  the  writer  observes: 
'  There  are  increasing  signs  of  the  growing,  silent  alienation  of  these  men  (the  yonnger 
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language  and  general  instmction  to 
form  a  feir  judgment  is  very  great 
indeed,  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
any  tide  of  thongHt  setting  in  the 
direction  of  a  Protestant  reforma- 
tion. There  is  on  the  contrary  a 
very  remarkable  cnrrent,  which  for 
the  last  few  years  has  constantly 
gained  in  strength  and  volume, 
whose  tendency  is  to  carry  the  edu- 
cated B^igalese  towards  quite  an- 
other quarter  of  the  theological 
compass.  It  is  of  this  mental  tide 
and  of  the  body  of  men  who  have  . 
been  borne  by  it  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  Church  that  we  propose  to 
speak  in  this  paper.  For  more 
reasons  than  need  be  cited,  this 
Brahmo  Somiaj,^  or  Church  of  the 
One  God,  deserves  our  attention 
and  that  of  those  to  whom  the 
social  and  political  welfare  of  India 
is  consigned.  The  degree  of  assis- 
tance and  support  which  England 
onght  to  give  to  British  mission- 
aries may  be  differently  determined 
as  we  view  the  results  of  such  inter- 
^srence  with  native  idolatry  from 
the  political  side,  or  ihe  religious. 
It  may  be  very  unwise  to  penl  our 
empire  by  forcing  on  the  population 
a  religion  they  detest.  It  may,  on 
the  ottier  hand,  be  a  terrible  delin- 
quency in  national  reH^ous  duiy  to 
leave  hundreds  of  millions  of  our 
subjects  to  giope  in  the  darkness  of 
Hindooism,  and  the  pollutions  of 


such  sects  as  that  of  the  Maharajahs, 
while  we  have  the  power  to  hold  up 
to  them'  the  purest  light  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  apostle  of  the  first  ceh- 
tujy,  or  the  reformer  of  the  sixteenth, 
would  probably  feel  the  latter  argu- 
ment as  forcibly  as  the  statesman  of 
the  nineteenth  feels  the  prudential 
one.  But  when  we  find  that  na- 
tives of  India  themselves  are  the  re- 
formers, and  that  the  changes  they 
aim  at  are  of  the  highest  moral  cha- 
racter, conducive  beyond  all  doubt 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
there  can  be  little  cause  to  question 
the  propriety  of  affording  to  them 
our  countenance  and  sympathy, 
and  if  they  need  it,  our  practical 
assistance. 

The  Brahmo  Samaj  owes  its 
origin  to  a  man  who  created  some 
degree  of  interest  in  England  in 
the  last  generation,  the  Bajah  Earn- 
mohun  Boy.  Of  no  very  remark- 
able genius,  and  devoid  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  would  have  made 
him  break  with  the  traditions  of 
caste,  or  assume  the  tone  of  a  pro- 
phetic teacher,  he  yet  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  singularly  qualified  to 
receive  the  purer  part  of  Western 
faith,  and  convey  to  his  country- 
men that  definiteness  and  simphcity 
of  belief,  aboTB  all  that  healthy,  ac- 
tive moral  spirit  in  which  Indiaii 
religicoi  has  been  so  grossly  defi- 
cient.  The  seed  he  sowed  remained 


generation)  from  Christian  worship  and  communion.  It  may  be  explained  as  a  passing 
fashion,  or  as  the  result  of  a  certain  phase  of  opinion,  but  it  is  a  fact.  And  its  gravity 
is  heightened  by  the  drcnmstance  that  we  meet  it  in  men  whose  lives  are  pure,  who 
exhibit  least  of  the  worldly  self-seeking  spirit,  who  are  among  the  most  thonghtfiil  and 
cnltivated.  The  conTentional  fozmuls  of  the  indifference  of  the  corrupt  heart,  or  of 
the  lore  of  earUily  things  are  wholly  insufficient  to  explain  the  fact  referred  to,  than 
which  none  is  fraught  with  greater  dimger  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  India/ 

*  An  accomplished  Hindoo  gentleman  has  fiiToured  us  with  the  following  note : — '  The 
Sanscrit  word  Brakmd  (supposed  to  be  derived  fi-om  a  root  signifying  "  to  increase ") 
originally  meant  the  Supreme  Cause  of  the  Universe,  but  during  the  later  period  of 
Sanscrit  fiteratnze  the  word  was  applied  to  the  chief  of  the  Hindoo  triad  (Brahma,  the 
Creator).  .  .  .  The  word  Br&hma,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Brakmd,  means  "be- 
longing to  BrahmA.'*  This  word  is  generally  written  in  Bengal  Brahmo^  according  to  the 
popular  but  incorrect  Bengalese  pronimciation.  The  word  Br&hmana  means  the  same 
etymolpgically  as  Brdhmoj  but  as  the  word  Br&hmana  is  always  applied,  to  Hindoo 
priests,  the  founders  of  the  new  church  adopted  the  name  Br&hma  as  a  distinction  for 
themselves. 

'  Samtff'a,  or  Samq;',  means  "  an  Assembly — a  Church." ' 
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dormant  a  few  years,  and  has  now 
sprang  up  in  a  goodly  crop  of 
rigliteons  reforms,  extending  mnch 
farther  than  the  sower  ever  ex* 
pected.  Bnt  we  mnst  review  his 
life  and  antecedents  somewhat  more 
at  length. 

Rammohon  Boy  was  bom  about 
1790.  His  grand&ther  filled  an 
office  of  some  importance  under 
the  Mogul  emperors  at  Moorshed- 
abad. 

My  ancestors  Hie  said  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Amot]  were  Bianmans  of  a  high  order,  and 
iiom.  time  immemorial  were  devoted  to 
religious  duties,  down  to  my  fifth  progeni- 
tor, who,  about  140  years  ago,  gave  i^ 
(tpiritual  exercises  for  worldly  pursuits. 
My  maternal  aneestors  were  of  th6  sacer- 
dotal order  by  profession  as  well  as  by 
birth ;  and  have  up  to  the  present  day 
uniformly  adhered  to  a  life  of  religious 
obserrances  and  devotion. 

An  excellent  education,  after  Hin- 
doo &shion,  including  the  acquire- 
ment of  Arabic,  Persian  and  San- 
scrit, prepared  him  for  his  future 
career.  At  fifteen,  he  is  said  to 
have  travelled  into  Thibet,  and  to 
have  been  much  horrified  at  the 
worship  of  the  Lama.  His  father 
and  two  brothers  dying,  and  be- 
queathing to  him  considerable  pro- 
perty, he  found  himself  independent, 
and  almost  immediately  undertook 
the  great  work  of  his  life — the 
religious  reformation  of  his  country. 
His  first  book,  published  at  this 
time,  struck  the  key-note  of  what 
was  to  follow,  an  essay  in  Persian, 
Agadnst  the  Idolatry  of  all  Religions. 
Wig  idea — ^like  that  of  Luther,  and 
perhaps  of  all  the  world's  reformers 
before  our  day — was  to  go  backward 
to  the  past  in  search  of  purity  of 
faith  and  truth  of  doctrine.  The 
notion  was  accepted  without  demur 
that  there  was  once  a  time  in  which 
men  possessed  an  absdiutely  pure 


religion,  and  that  it  was  by  return- 
ing to  their  position,  and  recovering 
their  relics  of  doctrine  that  alone  we 
would  likewise  attain  to  the  truth. 
Undoubtedly  that  strange  law  of 
human  progress  whereby  ail  races, 
and  mayhap  all  individual  minds, 
ascend  as  &  were  in  ^ral  lines, 
coming  round  again  in  each  revolv- 
ing period  somewhere  near,  yet  above 
the  past,  has  held  good  with  un- 
usual force  in  the  history  of  Hindoo- 
ism.  The  earlier  and  simpler  reli- 
gion of  the  Yedas  may  be  inter- 
preted with  no  great  violence  (like 
the  Orphic  fragments),  to  point  to  a 
Theism  much  more  nearly  related 
to  modem  beUef  than  the  idolatrous 
polytheism  which  gradually  usurped 
its  place.  More  impartial  critics 
than  Bammohun  Boy  have  found 
in  these  Yedas  an  unculturednature- 
worshipapproaching  toFetichiamon 
one  hajid,  and  a  vague  Pantheism 
on  the  other.  But  enough  ground 
existed  for  this  one  prophet  more 
to  call  to  his  countrymen  to  '  stand 
on  the  old  paths,  and  ask  for  the  old 
ways,'  and  to  publish,  in  his  Eaaay 
on  the  Veds^  a  collection  of  passages 
wherein  the  simple  and  moral  fidth 
he  desired  to  inculcate  was  coun- 
tenanced by  words  bearing  the 
sanction  of  an  authority  adored  for 
three  millenniums.^  Writing  these 
books,  discussing  and  arguing  with 
men  of  all  opinions,  founding  and 
aiding  native  schools,  and  opposing 
the  suttee  and  other  barbarous 
practices,  Bammohun  Boy  raised 
up  many  enemies  and  a  few  friends 
and  converts,  among  the  latter  of 
whom  he  had  the  happiness  to  num- 
ber his  mother. 

The  relation  which  all  these 
efforts  at  reform  bore  to  Christi- 
anity is  exceedingly  obscure.  Un- 
doubtedly European  ideas  had  the 


*  The  reverence  paid  t.o  the  Yedas  by  Hindoos  exceeds  that  given  to  the  Mosaic  wnt- 
ings  by  the  most  devout  Jews,  or  to  the  Koran  by  Moslems.  Brama  is  represented  in 
his  images  as  holding  the  fourVeds  in  his  hands,  and  even  in  the  age  of  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  it  was  the  reoeived  doctrine  that  the  highest  of  all  merit  consisted  in  the  know- 
ledge of  these  '  scriptures/  a  knowledge  which  would  expiate  *  slaying  the  inhabitants^ 
three  woilds.' — hut.  Menu,  c.  12. 
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greatest  share  in  forming  the  mind 
of  the  Brahmin  teacher,  and  giving 
to  him  a  tone  of  thought  strikingly 
at  variance  with  that  of  most 
Easterns.  The  moral  excellence 
of  Christ's  teaching  won  him  com- 
pletely, and  (having  studied  Grreek 
for  the  purpose)  he  published  in 
1820,  in  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee,  a 
collection  of  passages  from  the 
Gospel,  which  he  entitled  T7ie 
Precepts  of  Jesus  the  Chiide  to 
Peace  and  Happmess.  Ih^  1831 
he  came  to  England,  charged  with 
some  affairs  of  the  Delhi  princes, 
and  invested  by  them  with  the  title 
of  Bajah.  He  was  treated  with 
honour  by  the  Grovemment,  given 
a  place  among  ambassadors  at  the 
coronation  of  William  IV.,  and 
generally  much  esteemed  in  Eng- 
land. According  to  his  own  phrase, 
however,  *his  heart  was  with  the 
Unitarians ; '  and  though  he  fre- 
quently attended  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  was  among 
the  former  body  that  he  made  his 
chief  friends  and  associates,  and  at 
the  house  of  one  of  them  he  died  on 
the  27th  of  September  1833.  The 
much  respected  Unitarian  minister. 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  attended  him 
in  his  last  days,  and  published  a 
review  of  his  life  and  labours,  from 
which  most  of  the  above  account 
has  been  derived.  Very  naturally 
his  claim  to  be  considered  a  Uni- 
tarian Christian  has  been  warmly 
vindicated  by  his  English  friends, 
nor  need  the  question  be  revived 
to  any  good  purpose  now.  It  is 
certain  that  Bammohun  Boy  neither 
broke  with  Hindooism  nor  adopted 
Christianity  by  any  ovibward  act  or 
rite,  even  to  the  directions  given 
for  his  burial.  Following  out  his 
idea  of  a  return  to  the  oldest  Yedic 
religion,  rather  than  the  adoption 
of  a  new  faith,  the  small  body 
of  adherents  left  by  the  Bajah  in 
Calcutta  kept  up  the  practice  of 
such   forms   as    entitled   them  to 


retain  their  caste,  and  (as  it  would 
seem)  made  few  efforts  to  push 
further  the  advance  made  by  their 
leader.  Not  till  many  years  after 
Bammohun  Boy*s  deaiii  did  the  first 
Brahmin,  B&mtanu  Laheree,  throw 
off  the  PavUa,  the  sacrificial  thread ; 
and  since  his  courageous  action,  his 
example  has  been  slowly  followed 
by  the  elder  members  of  tiie  Samaj ; 
the  younger  have  naturally  been 
more  decided. 

After  Bammohun  Boy's  death 
the  society  he  had  founded  was 
supported  partly  by  his  endowments 
and  those  of  Dwarkanauth  Tagore. 
A  place  of  worship  founded  by  the 
former,  called  the  Brahmo  Samaj 
of  Jorasanko,  continued  to  be  fre- 
quented, and  a  monthly  magazine 
he  started  was  still  maintained  with 
considerable  ability.  ^  But  httle 
spirit,  however,  seems  to  have  ani- 
mated the  body  generally ;  and  the 
founder's  quotations  from  the  Vedas 
left  behind  on  his  followers  the 
impression  that  these  sacred  scrip- 
tures were,  in  his  opinion  (as  in 
those  of  all  other  BKndoos),  of 
absolute  and  divine  authority.  At 
last  Debender  Nath  Tagore,  a  man 
of  devout  spirit  and  great  dignity 
of  character,  by  assuming  such 
sacerdotal  functions  as  the  Samaj 
needed,  and  preaching  continually 
discourses  ftill  of  fervent  piety, 
awakened  many  and  impressed 
upon  the  Samaj  much  of  lus  own 
spirituality. 

About  the  beginning  of  i860  the 
Brahmo  Samaj  acquired  a  convert, 
whose  zeal  veiy  shortly  inftised  a 
newelementinto  its  affairs — ^Keshub 
Chunder  Sen,  then  aged  about 
twenty-three,  grandson  of  a  man  of 
some  distinction,  Bam  Kamal  Sen, 
and  belonging  to  the  Vaidya  or 
physician  caste,  ranking  next  to  the 
Brahmin.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  judge  of  such  things,  no  more 
true  influence  has  been  exercised  by 
any  religion  over  its  disciples  than 


The  Tattwabodhini  Putrika,  still  existing,  devoted  to  theology  and  general  liteiature. 
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that  which  the  faith  in  'the  One 
God'  has  had  over  the  life  of 
this  remarkable  man.  Almost  his 
first  thoughts  after  the  joy  of  es- 
caping alike  from  Hindoo  idolatry 
and  the  utter  scepticism  common 
among  his  more  educated  country- 
men, vns  the  duty  of  making  lus 
religion  practical,  and  applying 
vigorously  to  the  reform  of  the  chief 
evils  of  Hindooism.  In  the  month 
of  June  1 86o,  Keshub  Chunder  pub- 
lished a  tract,  which  proved  the 
first  of  a  series  of  addresses  to  his 
countrymen.  If  there  be  something 
of  youthful  enthusiasm  in  this  pam- 
phlet there  is  also  no  small  share  of 
sound  and  manly  sense.  It  is  called 
Young  Bengal,  The  following  ex- 
tracts will  give  a  good  idea  both  of 
its  strength  and  weakness.  The 
writer  is  supposed  to  congratulate 
his  friend  on  arriving  at  a  clear  faith 
after  passing  through  a  period  of 
scepticism : 

The  libeml  education  you  received  led 
joa  to  forsake  idolatiy,  and  delivered  you 
from  the  galling  yoke  of  the  Srahminical 
pnetthood  and  the  thousand-and-one  ii\ju- 
rioai  inHtitutions  which  have  for  centuries 
paralysed  all  the  nobler  sentiments  and 
eneigiee  of  the  people.  But,  alas,  what  did 
it  give  you  instead  of  them  ?  A  spurious 
liberalinn,  mischievous  in  the  extreme. 
Yon  started  from  disbelief  in  idolatiy,  but 
yon  landed  in  unbelief  and  scepticism;  you 
dodbted  Hindooism,  but  you  brought  yonr> 
self  to  doubt  religion  altogether.  In  fling- 
ing away  the  shackles  of  corrupt  doctrines, 
yon  scattered  the  holy  bonds  of  morality. 
...  Is  this  the  result  of  education — to 
breed  aecpticism  and  atheism,  instead  of  har- 
moniously developing  all  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  and  leading  them  to  God  ?  If  so,  then 
perish  such  education  I  .  .  .  But,  blessed 
be  God,  your  heart  has  undergone  a  change. 
.  .  .  These  numeions  improvement  so- , 
cieties,  friendly  meetings,  debating  clubs, 
whoae  number  is  hourly  increasing,  com- 
posed of  young  and  intelligent  men,  or 
'Young  Bengal,*  as  they  are  generally 
styled,  set  themselves  to  the  discussion  of 
ifocial  questions  with  ardour  and  vehemence, 
concocting  schemes  how  female  education 
can  be  carried  on — how  the  abominable 
system  of  caste  can  be  exterminated — how 
the  rays  of  knowledge  can  be  made  to 
penetrate  the  veil  of  ignorance  which  sur^ 
rounds  the  millions  of  the  masses.     .    .    . 


But  what  is  the  upshot  of  all  this  ?  Mere 
prattle  without  practice!  An  elaborate 
essay,  an  eloquent  speech  is  all  in  all. 
Social  reforms  are  speculated  on,  but  not 
practically  undertaken.  He  who  yesterday 
protested  against  drunkenness  is  to-day 
seen  lying  prostrate.  He  who  eloquently 
advocated  female  education,  does  not  make 
any  attempt  to  educate  his  own  wife  and 
sisters  and  daughters.  He  who  writes 
floridly  on  the  benefits  of  travel  woiUd 
thunder  rebukes  on  any  of  his  relations 
who  would  go  to  a  foreign  country.  He 
who  speaks  violently  against  the  system  of 
caste,  prudently  guards  himself  that  he 
may  not  in  any  practical  concern  break 
through  its  sacred  bonds. 

The  addresses  to  his  country- 
men thus  commenced  by  Keshub 
Chunder  were  continued  for  a  year, 
and  form  a  series  remarkable  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  giving 
curious  glimpses  of  the  condition 
both  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
educated  chases  in  Bengal.  The 
second  tract  is  entitled  Be  Prayer- 
ful^ and  discusses  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  in  a  dialogue  with  a  sceptic. 
Neither  party  seem  to  think  it 
needfol  to  argue  for  or  against  any 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  prayer 
for  physical  good.  The  conclusion 
sought  to  be  established  is,  that — 

Prayer  makes  the  weak  powerful,  the 
timid  heroic,  the  corrupt  righteous,  and 
the  ignorant  wise.  Prayer  lifts  the  soul 
above  all  that  is  earthly,  shadowy  and 
mean,  and  ushers  it  into  the  very  presence 
of  the  All  Holy. 

Another  paper  introduces  a 
speaker  who  applies  for  advice : 

I  have  been  soreh'  perplexed.  I  have 
heard  an  orthodox  Hindoo  declare,  *  What 
avails  prayer  if  not  accompanied  with  the 
oflTerinff  of  holy  flowers  at  the  feet  of 
Doorgi  and  Kally  ? '  I  have  heard  many  a 
Christian  say,  '  Indulge  in  prayers  every 
day,  every  hour ;  true  religion  and  salvation 
will  be  oistant  from  you  unless  ybu  make 
Jesus  your  Guide  and  Master.'  Thus  alas ! 
my  prayerfulness  is  unavailing. 

Some  of  the  remaining  tracts 
discuss  with  a  good  deal  of  Indian 
acuteness  the  metaphysical  basis 
of  religions — ^the  validity  of  con- 
sciousness, &c.  Others  contain  ex- 
tracts from  a  variety  of  English 
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writers  bearing  on  the  subject: 
J.  D.  Morell,  Newman,  Wilson, 
&c,  &c.  The  last  concerns  the 
cubject  of  Atonement  as  understood 
by  Hindoos  and  Christians,  and 
exposes  the  usual  &Ilacy  that  those 
who  reject  such  theories  either 
make  light  of  the  grievous  nature 
of  sia,  or  must  remain  in  fear 
of  '  an  offended  God.'  *  Salvation ' 
it  mamtains,  *"  means  not  deliverance 
from  ptimshment,  but  deliverance 
from  sin.* 

Besides  this  series  of  tracts  a  few 
others  have  been  published,  being 
lectures  delivered  at  various  branch 
churches  by  Keshub  and  another 
very  eloquent  Brahmoist,  Hurro 
Lall  Roy ;  the  whole  affording 
subject  for  curious  reflection. 
The  tone  is  fervent  as  that  of  the 
warmest  Evangelical ;  nothing  less 
is-  inculcated  than  what  IVench 
divines  well  speak  of  as  the  am6i- 
timi  sainte ;  after  higher  and  yet 
higher  goodness  and  spiritual  union 
with  G^.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  habit  of  placing  together  names 
of  Eastern  and  Western  teachers  in 
a  way  which  seems  to  realise  the 
hope  that  the  loosening  which  our 
age  is  destined  to  undergo  with 
one  direct  chain  in  the  sacred  bond 
of  the  past,  is  at  once  compensated 
for  by  a  drawing  closer  of  all  the 
ties  which  bind  us  to  humanity  at 
large.  It  is  startling  to  hear  a 
Hindoo  place  Jesus  and  Yyasa 
together  for  honour,  but  the  fact 
that  he  is  ready  to  do  so  is  of  no 
little  significance. 

Again,  it  is  a  noticeable  point 
that  Pantheism,  in  aU  its  forms — 
whether  of  the  most  ancient  Hin- 
dooism  or  the  latest  Hegelian  phi- 
losophy—  has  always  a  tendency 
to  deify  intellect ;  to  divide  the  wise 
from  the  ignorant;  to  value  souls 
by  a  measure  wherein  one  great 
man  outweighs  a  hundred  of  the 
simple ;  and  the  development  of  his 
genius  is  reckoned  to  balance  all 
their  degradation.  In  a  word,  no 
Personal  Gt)d  being  recognised,  the 


worshipper  is  compelled,  as  it  were, 
to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  Di* 
vinity  scattered  through  the  world ; 
and  naturally  falls  down  and  adores 
the  hero  in  whom  tiie  largest  portion 
seems  to  shine.  Directly  contrary 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  such 
forms  of  religious  faith  as  centre 
upon  a  definite  conception  of  a  Per* 
sonalGt>d.  Judaism,  Christianity,Mar 
hometanism,  and  the  later  Theisms 
of  East  and  West,  have  all  tended  to 
level  the  value  of  souls — ^to  make 
each  *  son  of  Abraham,'  or  '  brother 
in  Christ,'  or  '  true  believer,*  eqoal 
in  a  spiritual  sense.The  Brahmin  re- 
presents the  one  idea ;  Christ  wash- 
ing his  disciples'  feet  the  other. 

Almost  the  first  endeavour  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj  has 
been  to  elevate  the  lower  castes  of 
India;  and  such  among  them  as 
belong  to  the  Brahmin  caste,  like 
Debender  Nath  Tagore,  have  dis- 
carded the  sacred  thread,  even  when 
in  other  points  they  preserved  con- 
servative tendencies.  A  man  is  not 
a  true  Brahmo  till  he  has  abandcHied 
caste.  Nay,  ^rther,  the  arguments 
of  pantheists  for  the  reality  6f  a 
friture  life  are  always  to  be  found  to 
turn  on  the  claims  of  great  souls  to 
inmiortality.  The  divine  in  them 
is  to  preserve  them  for  ever.  As 
for  the  stupid,  the  ignorant,  the  de- 
based, it  is  (they  confess)  as  hard 
to  anticipate  immortal  life  for  them 
as  for  the  beavers  and  the  ants. 
Just  the  converse  argument  sug- 
gests itself  to  minds  of  an  opposite 
order.  '  Not  for  the  wise  and  gifted, 
whose  lives  have  already  been  a 
boon ;  but  for  the  poor  and  stupid 
and  sinfri,  whose  lives  have  attained 
no  end  worthy  of  Grod's  creating 
love,  for  them  is  immortalitv  to  be 
claimed.'  Here  also  the  ior^hmo 
proves  the  identity  of  his  instincts 
with  his  fellows  in  the  West ;  and 
we  find  him  citing  *  the  poor  coolie 
labouring  under  an  Indian  sun,' 
while  *  having  in  him  the  nature  of 
Jesus '  as  the  claimant  of  Divine 
sonship  and  immortal  hope. 
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Among  their  other  reformsy  how- 
ever, the  one  which  for  many 
reasons  interests  ns  most  is  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Br&hmos  to  educate 
their  women.  Everything  has  yet 
to  be  begnn  in  this  direction,  and 
the  work  is  enormoas — ^the  material 
to  be  worked  upon  of  yery  donbtM 
capacity.  There  is  at  present  a 
female  school  in  Calcutta — ^the 
Bethnne  school — and  this  may  be 
made  the  starting-place  of  a  new 
conrse  of  things  if  it  receive  proper 
assistance.  The  lady  who  superin- 
tends it  (Miss  Pigott)  has  lately 
made  a  proposal  which,  if  accepted, 
may  b^in  the  progress  of  female 
education  throughout  India;  but 
something  of  the  kin4  which  she 
Boggests — ^namely,  the  opening  of  a 
female  normal  school — ^is  absolutely 
indispensable.  The  want  of  com- 
petent teachers  at  moderate  cost 
is  now  an  almost  insuperable  bar 
to  female  education  save  in  the 
richest  Hindoo  families.  A  few 
'raw  Sanscrit  pundits,'  as  they 
are  described,  are  the  only  al- 
ternative to  native  Christian  go- 
vernesses, who  are  said  to  possess 
a  '  very  poor  knowledge  of  Bengalee 
hteratnre'  and  'to  stand  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  popular  sym- 
pathy by  reason  of  their  heterodox 
fiuth  to  render  themselves  usei^  to 
a  desirable  extent.'  As  to  European 
tutoresses,  there  are  few  who  can 
undertake  to  teach  Bengalee;  be- 
sides that,  their  services  would  prove 
too  expensive.  Miss  Pigott  pro- 
poses to  supply  the  lack  of  well 
trained  native  governesses  by  open- 
ing a  normal  Hindoo  school  for 
educating  a  number  of  elderly 
women;  the  school  to  consist  at 
present  of  fifiy  students  only.  As 
the  proposal  has  only  been  inade  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  we 
aore  unable  yet  to  make  any  report  as 
to  its  acceptance. 

But  with  or  without  well  trained 
teachers,  the  education  of  Hindoo 
-women  is  hopeless  till  the  baneful 
custom  of    early  marriages  is   ex- 


ploded. It  is  a  mere  fiirce  to  com- 
mence at  five  or  six  years  old  a 
training  which  is  to  be  stopped  at 
eight  or  nine.  Hindoo  girls,  as 
things  are  now,  are  mothers  at  an. 
age  when  our  girls  are  beginning 
the  serious  work  of  education ; 
just  as  our  girls  are  so  too  often  at 
the  age  when  their  brothers  proceed 
from  school  to  college.  To  discou- 
rage and  denounce  child-marriage 
is  therefore  the  first  step  of  Brahmo 
reform.  Next  follow  marriages 
contracted  by  parents,  neither  hus- 
band or  wife  having  seen  each  other 
till  the  bond  is  irrevocable.  Again — 
both  to  abolish  caste,  and  enable 
men  and  women  to  have  free  choice 
in  marriage,  the  intermarriage  of 
the  different  castes  is  needfuL  This 
is  a  gigantic  step  in  the  view  of 
Indian  conservatives ;  one  almost 
too  great  to  be  attempted.  To 
help  towards  it  a  special  society 
has  been  formed  witiiin  the  Brahmo 
Samaj,  calling  itself  the  Society  of 
Brothers  of  East  BengaL  Its  pro- 
gramme, which  lies  b^ore  us,  con- 
tains the  resolution  which  each 
who  approves  of  the  objects  of  the 
society  is  requested  to  sign,  and  to 
which  a  good  many  names  of  gentle- 
men of  different  castes  are  attached. 
The  resolution  runs— 

I,  A^.,  &c.  do  hereby  solemnly  resolve 
to  promote  the  cause  of  intermaninge  (of 
castes),  widow  marriage  and  female  educa- 
tion by  all  means  in  my  power. 

The  society  further  calls  on  each 
member  to  set  apart  a  sixteenth 
of  his  income  to  afford  relief  to 
brethren  who  may  suffer  excom- 
munication and  distress  in  conse- 
quence of  their  defiance  of  Hindoo 
custom  in  these  matters. 

So  strongly  rooted,  however,  is 
superstition  in  the  minds  of  wo- 
men who  like  the  Hindoos  have 
been  brought  up  under  its  influence, 
that  the  Br&hmo  £Ekthers  and  hus- 
bands find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
converting  the  inmates  of  their  ^ 
zenanas  to  their  own  religion. 
About   six  families  only  are  said 
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to  be  nnited  in  the  adoption  of  the 
new  religion.  Among  them  are 
some  ladies  who  have  composed 
hymns  of  considerable  merit,  used 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Samaj. 
So  much  interested  are  the  Brihmos 
generally  in  these  female  conver- 
sions, that  the  Lidian  Mirror  of 
April  1865  records  the  death  of  a 
Br^hmo  lady  whose  last  moments 
seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  happy 
with  the  greatest  gratification,  as  of 
an  event  of  much  promise.  The 
last  intelligence  records  the  forma- 
tion of  a  '  Brahmica  8a/inaj  in  the 
heart  of  Calcutta,  where  native 
ladies  regularly  congregate  for  the 
worship  of  the  One  True  God.'  The 
congregation  commenced  with 
thirteen. 

This  Indian  Mirror^  which  we 
have  so  often  quoted,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  publications  of  the 
Brahmos.  It  is  issued  fortnightly, 
and  is  tolerably  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  extensively  read  in  India. 
In  August  1 86 1  its  first  number 
appeared,  and  after  a  time  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Samaj,  and  made 
the  direct  organ  of  the  body. 
It  was  edited  for  some  time  by 
Manomahan  Ghose,  a  gentleman  of 
remarkable  ability,  now  studying  for 
the  bar  in  London,  and  whose  pam- 
phlet on  Open  Competition  for 
tJie  Civil  Service,  has  gained  much 
attention  among  those  interested  in 
Indian  matters.  The  Indian  Mirror 
is  a  paper  somewhat  of  the  Examiner 
or  Spectator  type,  dealing  with 
politics  and  social  matters,  but 
especially,  of  course,  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj.  The 
articles  are  generally  well  written, 
and  always  in  good  temper  and 
spirit.  About  eighteen  months  ago 
it  had  to  record  an  event  which  at 
first  sight  appeared  highly  injurious 
to  the  Samaj,  but  which  there  is 
now  every  reason  to  believe  will  be 
greatly  to  its  benefit.  Here  also, 
as  in  every  other  church  in  the 
world,  there  is  a  conservative  party 
and    a    progressive    party.      The 


conservative  is  represented  by  the 
patriarch  Debender  Nath  Tagore, 
a  man  of  high  character  and  vast 
landed  property;  whose  house  iu 
Calcutta  is  described  as  resembling 
lihe  Hdtel  du  Louvre,  all  filled  with 
the  owner's  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, to  the  third  generation.  The 
progressive  party  is  represented  by 
the  ardent  apostle  of  Brahmoism, 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken;  and  who, 
under  the  title  of  Secretary  of  the 
Samaj,  has  devoted  himself  to  mis- 
sionary journeys  throughout  India^ 
founding  new  branch  churches,  and 
writing  and  preaching  with  the 
utmost  fervour. 

Very  natjirally  a  difference  of 
opinion  arose  between  the  old  man 
and  the  young  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  reforms  should  be  ear- 
ned. Tagore  held  for  tender  dealing 
with  Hindooism,  with  reverence 
for  the  Vedas,  albeit  denying  their 
Divine  authority,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance in  public  worship  of  some 
Sanscrit  prayers.  Keshub  desired 
to  break  utterly  with  the  old 
idolatry,  and  to  institute  a  service 
wholly  in  the  vernacular.  To  the 
honour  of  both,  be  it  said,  that 
Tagore's  conservatism  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  relinquishing  for 
himself  the  use  of  the  thread, 
nor  from  marrying  his  daughter 
by  Brahmo  rites,  devoid  of  all 
idolatrous  ceremonies,  and  there- 
fore (by  strange  confrusion  of  law) 
not  legally  binding  in  an  English 
city.  Keshub's  zeal  has  never  led 
him  to  adopt  any  attitude  towards 
Tagore  but  one  of  thorough  respect. 
The  schism  finally  took  place  in 
January  1 865,  when  Tagore  asserted 
his  rights  as  trustee  to  the  property 
of  the  Samaj  in  Calcutta,  be- 
queathed by  Ranmiohun  Boy ;  and 
llie  two  churches  having  now  sepa- 
rate congregations,  the  progressive 
party  is  more  at  liberty  to  follow 
its  own  views.  In  each  case  the 
services  seem  to  be  of  the  simplest 
kind.     They    are    held    on    every 
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Wednesday  eyening  and  on  the  first 
Sunday  morning  of  every  Bengalee 
month.  A  discoorse  is  read  from 
notes  of  that  given  at  the  previous 
meeting,  a  prayer  is  offered,  then 
another  discourse — ^this  time  extem- 
porary— ^is  preached,  and  the  whole 
ends  with  hymns  sung  to  Indian 
airs  performed  on  an  harmonium. 
The  discourses,  it  is  said,  are  never 
controversial,  but  religious  and 
moral  exhortations,  beanng  on  the 
particular  duties  of  Br^mos. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  this 
interesting  body  are  not  accurately 
known,  and  would  be  hard  to  esti- 
mate, as  hundreds — ^nay,  it  is  said, 
all  the  educated  youths  of  India 
(save  a  certain  number  of  wholly 
sceptical  tendencies) — are  in  senti- 
xuent  favourable  to  Brahmoism, 
and  gradually  fall  into  its  ranks 
as  the  indulgence  or  death  of 
iheir  Others  may  permit  them  to 
abandon  Hindoo  rites.  The  earlier 
custom  of  a  formal  admission  to 
the  Brdhmo  brotherhood  fell  into 
disuse  after  about  two  thousand 
members  were  enrolled ;  and  no  ac- 
curate knowledge  can  be  obtained  of 
the  subsequent  conversions,  which 
have  many  times  doubled  that 
enumeration.  In  Calcutta,  four  or 
five  thousand  (men  only ;  the  women 
belonging  to  the  body  are  too  few  to 
be  enumerated)  regularly  attended 
the  various  services  last  year.  There 
are,  according  to  the  reports  fur- 
nished to  the  Kepresentative  Council, 
fifty-four  Br&hmo  Samajes  in  India, 
of  which  fifty  are  in  Bengal,  two  in 
the  North-western  Provinces,  one 
in  the  Punjaub,  and  one  in  Madras, 
the  latter  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Veda  Samajum.  Five  of  the  Sa- 
majes are  in  Calcutta,  the  oldest  of 
them  being  in  its  thirty-sixth  year. 
Twenty-five  new  ones  have  been 
added  in  the  last  ten  years.  Eight 
of  these  churches  have  established 
religious  schools  for  instruction  in 
the    tenets    of   Brahmoism.      For 


secular  education,  there  is  the  Cal- 
cutta College,  established  and  insti- 
stuted  by  the  leading  members  of 
the  Calcutta  Samaj.  There  are  also 
boys'  and  girls'  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  ten  provincial  Samajes. 
All  these  are  under  the  direct 
management  of  the  members  of  the 
local  Samajes,  andare  mostly  assisted 
by  Government  grants.  There  are 
seven  periodicals  regularly  main- 
tained by  the  body — ^the  monthly 
Tattwabodhini  Putrika,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  two  others 
of  the  same  name  published  in 
TJrdoo  and  Telegu,  at  Bareilly  and 
Madras;  four  other  magazines  in 
native  tongues,  two  newspapers  in 
English — ^5ie  Mirror  and  tiie  Na"' 
tional  Paper — and  two  more  native 
newspapers  in  Dacca.  ^  For  mis- 
sionaries, as  the  Mirror  remarks — 

Owing  to  the  want  of  a  system  of  ordi- 
nation, and  to  the  important  principle  of 
natural  Theism,  that  aU  who  have  time  and 
talents  ought  to  do  all  they  can  to  advance 
the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  not  possible  to  sin- 
gle  out  a  fixed  body  of  missionaries.  How- 
erer,  counting  those  only  who  have  for 
some  time  been  regularly  working  in  tho 
mission,  we  may  fix  the  number  at  eight. 

In'  concluding  this  brief  account 
of  a  body  of  men  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  much  sympathy  in  their 
efforts,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ask- 
ing whether  something  might  not 
be  done  without  either  impolicy  or 
favouritism  to  aid  them  in  their 
work  of  reform  ?  It  would,  indeed, 
be  only  an  act  of  justice  for  the 
English  Grovemment  to  protect 
them  from  the  consequences  of  aban- 
doning idolatry  and  adopting  a 
form  of  religion  which,  whatever 
may  be  its  defects  in  the  eyes  of 
Christian  missionaries,  has  assuredly 
every  claim  to  the  respect  of  those 
who  regard  moral  and  social  im- 
provement as  the  primary  concern 
of  the  State.  By  the  New  Indian 
Civil  Code,  races  not  Hindoo,  living 
in    India,     have    certain    special 
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rights  guaranteed,  including  mar- 
riages in  their  own  forms,  &c. 
These  rights  should  be  conceded  to 
Brahmos  in  all  justice,  with  the 
rights  also  of  adoption  and  divorce. 
Yet  more,  perhaps,  might  their 
hands  be  strengthened  if  the  legis- 
lature would  undertake  to  deal  with 
the  monster  evil  of  early  marriage, 
wherein  (and  not  in  the  little-used 
polygamy)  half  the  social  evils  of 
India  have  their  origin.  An  act> 
limiting  the  age  of  lawful  marriage 
say  to  fifteen,  or  even  fourteen 
years,  would  be  justified  by  the 
gravest  reasons  of  public  health  and 
morals,  and  would  leave  room  for 
the  education  of  females,  which  is 
now  well  nigh  out  of  the  question, 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  it 
is  said  that  Hindoo  prejudices  might 
be  conciliated,  and  the  desired  re- 
forms rendered  palatable  by  a  re- 
ference to  ancient  customs,  wherein 
it  appears  that  juvenile  marriages 
were  unknown  in  older  times,  and 
that  even  some  degree  of  freedom 
was  permitted  in  the  acquaintance 
and  choice  of  the  betrothed.* 

While  writing  the  last  pages  of 
this  article,  another  of  Keshub 
Chunder's  '  Appeals  to  Young  India' 
has  reached  us.  The  concluding 
page  is  the  best  evidence  we  can 
offer  of  the  practical  worth  of  the 
Brahmo  Samaj  : 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  root  of 
all  the  evils  which  inflict  Hindoo  society, 
that  which  constitutes  the  chief  cause  of  its 
degradation  is  Idolatry.  Idolatry  is  the 
corse  of  Hindustan,  the  deadly  canker  that 
has  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  native  society. 
It  would  be  au  insult  to  your  superior  edu- 
cation to  say  that  you  have  faith  in  idolatry, 
that  you  still  cherish  in  your  hearts  reve- 
rence for  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the 
Hindu  pantheon,  or  that  yon  believe  in  the 
thousand  and  one  absuidities  of  your  an- 
cestral creed.  But  however  repugnant  to 
your  understanding  and  repulsive  to  your 
good  sense  the  idolatiy  of  your  forefathers 
may  be,  there  is  not  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion  of  its    deadly  character    on    moral 


grounds.  It  will  not  do  to  retain  in  the 
mind  a  speculative  and  passive  disbelief  in 
its  dogmas,  you  must  practically  br^  with 
it  as  a  dangerous  sin  and  an  abominatiozi : 
you  must  give  it  up  altogether  as  an  undean 
thing.  You  must  discountenance  it,  dis- 
courage it,  oppose  it  and  hunt  it  out  of  your 
country.  For  the  sake  of  your  souls  and. 
for  the  sake  of  the  souls  of  the  millions  of 
your  countrymen,  come  away  from  hateful 
idolatry,  ana  acknowledge  the  one  supreme 
and  true  God,  our  Maker,  Preserver  and 
Moral  Governor,  not  in  belief  only  but  in 
the  every-day  concerns  and  avocations  of 
your  life.  By  ofifering  such  uncompromis- 
uig  allegiance  to  Him  and  dedicating  ypur- 
sSyea  wholly  to  His  service  you  will"  rescue 
your  own  consciences  from  corruption  and 
sin,  and  your  country  from  superstition, 
priestcraft,  absurd  rites,  injurious  practices 
and  horrid  customs  and  usages.  By  de- 
claring a  vigorous  crusade  agednst  Hinduism 
you  wiU  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree 
of  corruption. 

Next  to  idolatry  and  vitally  connected 
with  its  huge  system  is  Caste.  You  should 
deal  with  it  as  manfully  and  unsparingly  as 
with  idolatry.  That  Hindu  castism  is  a 
fiightful  socuJ  scourge  no  one  can  deny. 
It  has  completely  and  hopelessly  wrecked 
social  unity,  harmony,  and  happiness,  and 
for  centuries  it  has  opposed  all  sodal  pro- 
gress. But  few  seem  to  think  that  it  is  not 
so  much  as  a  social  but  as  a  religious 
institution  that  it  has  become  the  great 
scourge  it  really  is.  As  a  system  of  absurd 
social  distinctions  it  is  certainly  pernicious. 
But  when  we  view  it  on  moral  grounds,  it 
appears  as  a  scandal  to  conscience,  and 
an  insult  to  humanity,  and  all  our, moral 
ideas  and  sentiments  rise  to  execrate  it,  and 
to  demand  its  immediate  extermination. 
Caste  is  the  bulwark  of  Hindu  idolatry  aud 
the  sttfegnazd  of  Brahminical  priesthood. 
It  is  an  audacious  and  sacrilegious  violation 
of  God's  law  of  human  brotherhood. 

Thirdly,  our  marriage  customs  involve 
evils  of  great  magnitude  which  call  for 
reform.  They  are  not  only  repugnant  to 
morality  and  reason,  but  constitute  a  power- 
ful cause  of  the  physical  degeneracy  of  our 
nation 

Fourthly,  the  Zenana  requires  thorough 
reform.  On  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate,  as  you  daily  witness  the  miserable 
condition  of  your  wives  and  sisters,  your 
mothers  and  daughters ;  you  daily  feel  the 
wretchedness  of  your  homes.  And  cer-  / 
tainly  nothing  can  be  clearer  to  you  than 
this,  that  so  long  as  our  females  continue  , 
in  their  present  degraded  state — ^menials  of 
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the  household,  slaves  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, and  withal  ciphers  in  society — 
the  reformation  of  o\ir  country  will  be  par- 
tial and  superficial.  Women's  minds  are 
powerful,  powerful  for  propagating  good 
as  well  as  eyiL  Do  what  you  will  to  pro- 
mote reformation,  so  long  as  errors  and 
prejudices  lodee  in  their  minds  they  shall 
be  perpetuated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. While  blessed  with  knowledge  and 
refinement,  our  females  will  establish  and 
extend  the  kingdom  of  truth  with  more 
than  missionary  zeal;  and  educated  and 
dutiful  mothers  will  achieve  greater  success 
in  ciyilising  the  country  than  all  its  schools 
and  colleges.  But  apart  from  considera- 
tions of  expediency,  charity  and  justice 
imperatively  demand  that  you  should  share 
with  your  wives  and  sisters  the  blessings  of 
education.    Bemember  that  you  have  no 


right  to  treat  them  as  outcasts  of  society, 
and  deny  them  the  precious  advantages 
which  you  ei\joy,  and  to  which  as  G(5's 
children  and  possessed  of  immortal  and 
responsible  soids  they  too  are  fully  entitled. 
Do  fall  justice  to  tlieir  souls  and  rescue 
them  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  and  their  attendant  evils. 
Illumine  their'  minds  with  the  light  of 
sound  and  liberal  education,  admit  them 
into  rational  intercourse  with  enlightened 
and  virtuous  companions ;  above  all  let  them 
join  you  in  your  daily  worship  of  the  True 
God.  Thus,  our  coimtrymen  and  women  wiU 
walk  hand-in-hand  in  the  path  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  advancement,  and  thus  as 
our  social  customs  improve,  enlightened 
and  happy  homes  will  be  established  as 
the  sure  basis  of  national  prosperity  and 
greatness. 
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THE  BEAUCLERCS,   FATHER  AIID   SON. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ROTTEN   ROW. 

Parcus  Deomm  cultop,  et  infrequens. 

Hob.  Odes. 


AN  Englishman's  love  of  sport 
leads  to  some  great  anomalies  ; 
it  makes  his  winter  home  among 
leafless  trees,  flowerless  shrubs,  co- 
lourless borders,  and  in  a  fallow  and 
barren  country  where  no  signs  of  vi- 
tality are  visible.  The  *odora  canum 
vis'  makes  up  for  the  absence  of 
all  sweet  smells ;  the  fine  scenting 
morning  of  early  winter  supersedes 
that  of  the  short-Hved  lily  and  the 
blushing  rose;  and  when  jasmine 
and  honeysuckle  die,  the  English- 
man goes  to  his  woodland  home  in 
search  of  the  sweet-smelling  fox. 
His  summer  home  is  in  the  red 
glare  of  chimney-pots,  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  fashion  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  nightin- 
gale gives  place  to  Mr.  Bright,  the 
music  of  the  groves  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  has  exchanged  mossy  lawns  and 
sparkling  fountains  for  baking  pave- 
ments and  well -pounded  granite. 
He  sets  up  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  for 
his  winter  god,  but  McAdam  is  his 
idol  from  May  to  the  end  of  July. 

On  the  day  in  question,  shortly 
after  the  Beauclercs*  arrival  in  town, 
who,  by  the  way,  were  rather  es- 
tranged from  each  other,  wanting 
time  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
their  misfortune,  the  park  at  six 
p.m.  was  exceedingly  Ml.  The 
aspirants  to  dandyism  said  it  was 
a  good  park ;  some  said  it  in  more 
forcible  language :  the  dandies 
themselves  said  it  was  *a  bore.' 
The  women  who  did  not  see  the 
men  they  wanted,  vowed  there 
was  nobody  there ;  and  the  young 


counter-jumpers  pronounced  it 
*  awful  jolly.' 

There  came  by  the  rails  a  couple 
riding,  who  would  have  "attracted 
attention  in  even  a  larger  crowd 
than  this.  A  lady,  magnificently 
mounted,  as  fair  as  Phyllis,  with 
bright  golden  hair  confined  in  a 
net  behind,  which  was  longing  to 
escape  in  its  luxuriance.  She  was 
evidently  a  woman  of  high  fashion ; 
and  as  the  loungers  and  sitters  kept 
asking  who  it  was,  hats  flew  off*  as 
she  rode  by,  with  an  ala^srity  which 
proclaimed  her  power  or  popularity. 
She  sat  well  and  boldly  on  her 
bright  bay  mare,  who  moved  under 
her  as  if  proud  of  the  light  burden 
she  carried.  Her  features,  without 
being  remarkable,  were  well  shaped 
and  cleanly  chiselled,  and  her  blue 
eyes  shone  at  this  moment  with 
unwonted  animation. 

The  man  who  rode  by  her  side 
was  tall  and  finely  made.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  paying  but  little  at- 
tention to  his  companion.  His 
mouth  was  closely  snut,  and  he 
had  a  cold,  dry  look,  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  scene.  He  was 
evidently  preoccupied,  and  occa- 
sionally spoke  sharply  to  his  horse, 
a  fine  brown  four-year-old,  who 
kept  on  catching  at  his  bit,  and 
giving  signs  of  impatience,  which 
the  horseman  checked  successMly. 

*  Who's  this  riding  with  Beau- 
clercP'  said  Jones,  who  had  been 
taking  his  turn  higher  up  the  ride. 

'That's  Lady  Evelyn  Ashdale,' 
said  Smythe,  who  was  on  the  con- 
fines of  high  society,  and  spelt  his 
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name  with  a  *  y '  and  an  *  e.'  *  She's 
not  exactly  pretty,  she  wants  ani- 
mation; bnt  I  never  saw  her  look 
80  well  as  she  does  to-day.' 

*  She's  not  half  so  h^dsome  as 
that  girl  in  Brighton  that  he  was 
in  love  with,  Violet  Carloss.  She 
was  a  beanly  ;  and  I  heard  that  he 
was  engaged  to  her,  bnt  his  father 
threatened  to  disinherit  him  if  he 
didn't  make  np  to  Lady  Evelyn. 
They're  consins,  you  know :  I 
^vanted  to  see  her.' 

*  Yes,  I  know,'  replied  Smythe ; 
*  and  I  only  wish  my  father  would 
take  to  disinheriting  me  in  the 
same  way.' 

'Did  you  see  Frank  Beauclerc 
to-day  in  the  Row,  Carloss  ? '  said 
the  junior  guardsman  of  a  party, 
which  had  come  down  to  Greenwich 
with  Lord  Gorsehampton. 

'No,'  said  Carloss,  with  an  in- 
tonation that  said  also  '  that's 
enough.' 

*  Didn't  you  though  ?  I  thought 
vou  must  have  seen  him :  he  cajne 
down  on  horseback  just  before  you.* 

*  Who  was  he  riding  with  to-day  ?' 
inquired  another  of  the  party.  '  You 
know  the  girl,  Carloss  ?' 

*  I  didn't  see  him,'  said  Reginald 
again,  coldly  enough. 

*I  know.  It  was  Lady  Evelyn 
Ashdale.  She's  a  sort  of  connection 
of  mine,'  said  the  guardsman  again. 
Young  Hawbuck  was  just  entering 
the  confines  of  fashionable  life,  and 
was  not  only  bound  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  pretty  women, 
who  frequented  the  Row,  but  to 
know  all  about  them.  'They're 
going  to  be  married.' 

*  Who  told  you  that  ?'  said  Regi- 
nald Carloss  ;  and  he  put  the  ques- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  e^i 
answer  of  some  sort. 

*Who  told  me?  oh!  why,  you 
know,  everybody  knows  it ;  besides, 
she's  a  sort  of  connection  of  ours.' 

'  I  don't  see  that  that  has  much 
to  do  with  Lady  Evelyn's  marry- 
ing Frank  Beauclerc'  Everybody 
looked  up  at  table.      For  though 
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Carloss  was  not  remarkable  for  a 
'  suaviter  in  modo,'  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see  that  he  was  detracting 
from  the  hilarity  of  a  whitebait 
dinner.  Hawbuck,  however,  stuck 
to  his  business  pertinaciously,  and 
repHed — 

'  They  were  down  at  our  place  not 
long  ago,  and  I  know  Beauclerc  was 
very  much  in  love.  Besides,  he'll 
have  lots  of  money,  and  old  Ash* 
dale's  deucedly  out  at  elbows.  I 
know  his  governor  wants  him  to 
send  in  his  papers.' 

Lord  Gorsehampton,  w^ho  knew 
both  parties  pretty  well,  changed 
the  subject. 

*  Waiter,  let's  have  the  bill,  and 
bring  me  some  soda-water.  Send 
my  servant  here.  We  shall  be 
ready  to  start  in  a  quarter  of  an 
horn*.  Dander,  you'll  be  in  lots  of 
time  for  the  last  act.'  And  while 
the  drag  was  being  brought  round, 
they  all  adjourned  to  the  garden  in 
time  to  decide  upon  a  line  of  action 
for  Carloss,  who  was  at  that  mo- 
ment somewhat  perplexed.  *  What 
sliall  I  do  ?'  said  he,  thinking  aloud 
under  the  influence  of  the  claret 
and  the  moonlight. 

'  G«t  your  coat,  for  it's  not  quite 
so  warni  as  it  was ;  these  early 
summer  evenings  are  very  cold.' 

'How  soon  shall  you  be  ready, 
Gorsehampton  ?* 

'  When  you  like :  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.     I've  ordered  the  coach.' 

As  he  and  Fitzgerald  descended 
in  Pall  Mall,  Reginald  Carloss  put 
his  arm  through  that  of  the  latter 
and  placed  fVank's  letter  in  his 
hand. 

'  There,  Fitzgerald,  read  that,  and 
give  me  your  opinion.'  Having  got 
as  far  as  this,  it  suddenly  occuirod 
to  the  Captain,  that  what  with  claret,, 
champagne,  soda,  and  brandy,  and  , 
the  annoyance  of  the  confounded 
little  Hawbuck,  he  had  been  some- 
what precipitate.  The  letter  ex- 
plained nothing,  and  he  had  a  deli- 
cate task  to  perform.  It  was 
certainly  too  late  to  withdraw  from 
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it  altogether,  unless  lie  proposed 
stftuding  up  before  the  gallant  Major 
himself. 

Fortunately,  Major  Fitzgerald  be- 
longed to  that  country,  that  emerald 
isle  so  fruitful  in  dairy  produce  and 
honour,  that  he  overlooked  the 
slight  disadvantage  of  not  knowing 
the  *  why '  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
conclusion  that  appeared  inevitable. 
Folding  up  the  letter  again  most 
scrupulously,  and  curling  the  end  of 
his  moustache,  he  presented  it  to 
his  friend. 

*  And  he  re^es  any  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  of  which  you 
believe  yourself  to  have  cause  to 
complain  ?  *  There  was  more  delicacy 
in  the  absence  of  legitimate  curiosity 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men. 
It  suddenly  occurred  to  Reginald 
that  he  might  escape  all  unpleasant 
family  disclosures,  which  would 
have  been  difficult,  and  might  have 
been  impossible. 

'He  does.  But  he  and  I  are 
peculiarly  situated,  and  I  believe 
that  such  an  explanation  as  I  require 
might  be  obtained  by  means  of  a 
friend.  Without  any  disclosure 
whatever,  will  you,  Major,  endeavour 
personally  to  make  liiTn  understand 
the  necessity  of  that  which  he  here 
refuses  ?' 

'  And  should  he  persist  in  his  re- 
frisal  ?'  And  here  £ke  Major  looked 
quite  cheerfril  at  the  anticipated 
result. 

*  You  will  be  kind  enough  to 
manage  a  meeting  for  us;  the  sooner, 
the  better.' 

Reginald  Carloss  went  home  dis- 
pleased with  himself,  and  yet  not 
knowing  exactly  why.  If  he  shot 
Beauclerc,  the  probability  was  that 
the  whole  business  would  find  its 
way  into  the  world,  via  the  Central 
Criminal  Court.  If  Beauclerc  shot 
him,  there  was  the  same  awkward 
probability,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  he  would  not  share.  And  if 
neither  shot  the  other,  they  would 
both  be  losers :  his  sister's  reputa- 
tion,  in  his   eyes,   would  still  be 


damaged ;  and  he,  at  least,  would 
fail  to  receive  the  satisfaction  he 
coveted. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 

Major  Fitzgerald  slept  well,  and 
woke  in  good  time  the  following 
morning.  Too  early  a  call,  he  thought, 
might  savour  of  impatience ;  so  he 
breakfasted  comfortably,  sent  for  his 
horses,  which  he  was  likely  to  stand 
in  need  of,  read  his  letters  and  the 
newspaper  with  some  impatience, 
and  then  sallied  forth.  He  had  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  to  Bel- 
lingham  Square.  I  can't  say  that 
his  reflections  during  the  time  were 
of  much  value.  He  was  wondering 
at  what  time  the  sun  rose,  and  in 
what  position  he  should  find  that 
luminary  to-morrow  at  early  dawn 
on  Wimbledon  Common. 

His  knock  was  promptly  an- 
swered. *lklr.  Beauclerc  is  not  at 
home,  sir,  but  he  shall  have  your 
card  as  soon  as  he  returns.' 

At  that  moment  the  Colonel  him- 
self was  coming  down -stairs,  and 
found  Major  Fitzgerald  in  conver- 
sation with  the  porter.  They  were 
known  to  one  another  as  men  are, 
without  any  introduction,  in  club 
life.  They  would  not  have  spoken 
in  the  street,  but  Colonel  Beauclerc 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  himself 
known  in  his  own  house. 

'  Good  morning :  can  I  be  of  any 
assistance  ? '  The  Major  coloured, 
and  thanked  Colonel  Beauclerc.  For 
a  minute  his  evil  conscience  struck 
him  dumb  before  the  father  of  his 
intended  victim. 

*  Thank  you.  Ah  [  no.  Colonel 
Beauclerc.  I — that  is,  I  will  call 
later,  as  my  business  is  with  your 
son,  Mr.  Beauclerc.  Perhai>8  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  three  o'clock ; 
I  may  find  him  at  home  before  he 
goes  for  his  ride.' 

The  servant  took  the  message,  for 
the  Colonel  was  unable  to  reply.  At 
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that  moment  a  suspicion  of  €be 
bosiiiess  on  wJiicIi  Major  Fitzgerald 
iB^as  so  anxious  to  see  Frank  took 
possession  of  liim,  and  lie  turned  on 
bis  heel  as  the  Major  lefb  the  house. 
'  Let  me  know  as  soon  as  Mr.  Frank 
retnms.' 

The  fact  is  that  Everard  Bean- 
derc,  considering,  or  not  consider- 
ing, the  mischief  he  had  been  doang, 
h^  already  began  to  be  more  com- 
fortable than  he  had  any  right  to 
be.  The  sermon  had  begun  to  fade ; 
at  least  the  impression  was  wearing 
out ;  and,  though  Frank  talked  of 
joining  his  raiment,  he  had  made 
no  preparation  for  doing  so.  '  He  is 
fitting  over  his  disappointment  veiy 
nicely,'  thought  the  Colonel,  '  I 
never  saw  a  fellow  b^iave  better, 
and  I  must  add  another  five  hun- 
di*od  to  his  allowance.' 

The  appearance  of  Major  Fitz- 
crerald  on  the  scene  chaoged  or 
checked  this  happy  tone  of  thought ; 
one  indeed  only  natural  to  a  man 
who  lived  as  Colonel  Beauclerc  had 
done  for  so  many  years.  It  sent  him 
back  to  his  reflections.  The  Colonel 
had  all  his  life  been  in  a  majority. 
He  had  been  backed  by  popular 
feeling,  and  but  for  feelii^  scarcely 
knew  a  sin  from  a  misfortune. 

Now,  however,  he  became  gloomy 
and  miserable  again.  He  began  to 
foresee  other  great  evils  happening 
to  his  house.  The  son  was  going  to 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father.  So 
he  sat  down  in  a  gloomy  library  at 
the  back  of  his  house,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Frank,  which  not  happen- 
ing immediately,  he  went  on  to  the 
balcony  overlooking  his  stables. 

Presently  the  long«expected  knock 
came,  and  Frank  entered  the  room. 
'  You  want  me,  sir  ?' 
*I  do,    my  boy.     Do  you  know 
Major  Fitzgerald  ?  ' 

'T!he  tall  Irishman,  with  latge 
whiskers  and  a  drooping  moustache? 
!No.  I  can't  say  that  I, do.  I  know 
whom  you  mean.' 

'  He  has  been  to  inquire  for  you, 
Frank.     I  met  him  in  the  hall.' 


*  And  when  did  he  say  he  would 
return  ?'  Frank  had  an  idea  lihat 
Major  Fitzgerald's  visit  to  hm  could 
be  connected  only  with  one  -circnm- 
stance.  He  was  vexed  that  his 
fiftther  should  have  acquired  any 
knowledge  of  it. 

*He  said  three  o'clock.'  Then 
there  was  a  silence.  Prank  got  up 
and  paced  restlessly  the  length  of 
tiie  room,  which  opened  into  an- 
other, ffis  father  looked  out  into 
the  court-yard,  and  beckoned  to  his 
groom,  whom  he  saw  standing  at 
the  stable  door. 

'  Saddle  the  diesnut  hack  in  half 
an  hour,  and  bring  her  roxmd.  Tell 
me,  Frank,  have  you  any  idea  of  the 
purport  of  Major  Fitzgerald's  visit  ? ' 

Frank  was  above  a  falsehood ;  but 
the  question,  without  some  prevari- 
cation, was  difficult  to  answer.  '  I 
may  have  some  idea.' 

*Attd  so  have  I,  Frank.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  Such  a  thing 
is  quite  impossible,  my  boy.  It  can't 
take  place.' 

*  We  are  jumping  to  conclusions 
rather  quickly,  my  dear  father.' 

'  But  consider,  Frank,  the  teirible 
scandal,  the  feelings  of  the  girl  her- 
self, if  the  affair  should  be  known 
b^ond  her  own  family  (of  whom, 
tiuink  heaven!  there  are  but  two, 
thought  the  Colonel)  ;  and  Frank, 
think  of  your  own  setf,  for  my  sake, 
my  boy.  Good  Gkni  !  into  what 
misery  I  have  brought  you:  but 
not  wittingly,  Frank,  not  wittingly. 
Would  God  I  could  expiate  my 
own  offences.  Ah !  Oriel,  you  little 
know  how  hard  you  struck  on  Sun- 
day, or  how  soon  I  should  find  it 
out.'  And  then  Everard  Beauclerc 
leant  on  his  son's  shoulder,  and 
looked  up  in  his  face,  wondering 
whether  he  was  to  lose  the  son 
whom  he  had  so  lately  found. 

'  Promise,  Frank,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this.' 

'It  seems  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  oonclusian  before  I  know  some- 
thmg  of  the  business.  Consider, 
sir,  i^oB  is  all  conjecture.^ 
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*  But  if  it  is  as  I  fear — ^if  it  h 
what  then?  Come  Frank,  yon 
mnst  answer  me.  Anything  biit 
suspense :  it  kills  me.'  And  cer- 
tainly, to  those  who  had  known 
Everard  Beauclerc  as  the  careless 
man  of  fashion  and  happy  father, 
surrounded  with  luxuries,  and  de- 
fiant of  ill  fortune,  the  pale  terror- 
stricken  face  would  have  presented 
a  fidghtful  subject  of  consideration. 

Frank  still  held  his  father's  hand. 
'Depend  upon  me,  sir,  to  do  the 
best  should  your  fears  be  realised. 
Your  reputation  and  happiness  shall 
be  regarded,  my  dear  ft.ther,  as  well 
as  my  own.' 

'It's  not  my  reputation,  Frank, 
or  my  happiness.  You  speak  coldly, 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  question  oJT 
wounded  honour.  I'm  not  the  maii 
to  counsel  my  own  son  to  turn  his 
back  upon  a  legitimate  quarrel.  We 
are  taught  in  the  service  to  take  our 
chance  of  such  affairs ;  but  I  shall 
be  your  murderer,  Frank.  I  have 
done  all  this.  It  is  I,  only  I ;  and 
I  thought  no  more  of  it  than  if  such 
things  bore  no  fruit  here,  and  less 
hereafter.  Forgive  me,  Frank,  and 
save  me  from  this  trial.'  The  Colo- 
nel threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and 
his  hands  were  joined  convulsively, 
while  the  veins  on  his  forehead  were 
swollen  ahnost  to  bursting.  Frank 
went  to  him,  and  taking  his  hands 
in  his,  said,  in  a  quiet  decisive  man- 
ner, 'Have  patience,  father;  don't 
think  in  this  way :  we  all  make 
mistakes,  and  few  suffer  so  severely 
for  them  as  you.' 

Frank  Beauclerc  could  not  forget 
that  the  poor  girl,  who  was  weeping 
in  silence  over  his  desertion,  and 
trusting  to  a  reed  that  would  pierce 
her  flesh,  was  more  severelv  tried 
than  either  of  them.  He  nad  no 
courage  to  offer  further  consolation 
to  his  father,  so  he  took  his  way  to 
his  own  apartments. 

Truly,  his  reverie  was  not  an 
a^^reeable  one.  He  had  a  hard  part 
to  play.  He  had  to  satisfy  the 
world,  and  himself,  to  say  nothing 


of  Reginald  Carloss.  Of  the  latter, 
however,  he  knew  nothing,  save  by 
conjecture.  Neither  could  he  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  should  he 
lose  his  life,  his  own  father  would, 
morally  speaking,  be  the  cause  of 
that  catastrophe.  It  occurred  to 
him  somewhat  suddenly — ^perhaps 
not  entirely  so  —  that  the  two 
offences,  by  the  first  of  which  his 
happiness  had  been  wrecked,  and 
an  innocent  girl  been  made  mise- 
rable, and  by  the  second  of  which 
he  was  about  to  risk  what  had  been 
given  him  for  an  especial  purpose, 
and  for  which  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  account,  were  not  so  very 
venial  as  the  world  considered  them. 
After  that  he  roamed  about  the 
house,  which  had  not  fulfilled  his 
own  views  nor  his  father's  intention 
of  being  the  happiest  house  in 
London. 

In  the  meantime.  Colonel  Beau- 
clerc kept  his  horse  waiting,  ordered 
up  some  sherry,  and  fully  realised 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
would  willingly  have  fought  any 
•number  of  duels  himself,  if  it  would 
have  bettered  the  situation.  As  to 
Frank  fighting,  that  was  out  of  the 
question.  No  wonder  that  he  shud- 
dered at  the  possibility  of  such  a 
catastrophe.  Something  must  be 
done  to  prevent  it. 

The  Colonel  had  friends  eveiy- 
where.  Many  a  man  has,  with  far 
fewer  claims. 

Sir  Nicholas  Pompadour,  G.C.H., 
K.C.B.,  &c,  &c,y  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers  in  the 
service.  He  had  done  everything, 
everywhere,  and  was  ready  and 
willing  to  do  it  again.  There  are 
plenty  of  them  in  this  happy  coun- 
try, if  you  could  but  believe  them  ; 
but  Sir  Nicholas  had  distanced  all 
his  compeers ;  and  if  success  is  any 
criterion  of  merit,  and  I  believe  it 
is.  Sir  Nicholas  was  a  very  deserv- 
ing officer  indeed.  He  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  Colonel  Beau- 
clerc, with  whom  he   had  fought 
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and  hunted;  and,  what  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  a  great  authority  at 
the  Horsegnards. 

To  him  the  Colonel  poured  forth 
his  sorrows,  and  in  ahout  half  an 
hour  his  old  schoolfellow  knew 
all  about  it.  Everard  Beauclerc 
concealed  nothing  from  his  friend, 
who  may  be  excused  for  having  no 
paternal  feelings,  seeing  he  was  not 
a  father.     He  said,  a  little  coarsely : 

*  This  is  a  devil  of  a  mess.'  Mili- 
tary men  will  say  these  sort  of 
things. 

*Can  an3rthing  be  done?  We 
can't  explain,  as  you  see ;  and  the 
boy  can't  fight ;  and  he  can't  stay 
in  his  regiment  without.'  And  the 
Colonel  trembled.  'Do  you  know 
Lord  Plinlimmon? ' 

'Yes,  slightly.  He  has  always 
been  most  kind  to  me  and  to 
Frank.' 

*  Will  you  trust  him  ?  You  may, 
I  can  tell  you — as  readily  as  you 
have  me.' 

'I  will,  if  needs  must  be  so.' 
And  the  Colonel  sighed. 

'You  need  compromise  nobody 
but  yourself.  The  thing  must  be 
done  at  once.  In  tbe  meantime,  1 
must  see  one  or  two  men.  Come 
here   at  one,   and   I'll   drive  you 

to .     We  shall  do  it  all  in  an 

hour.' 

Before  two  p.m.  they  were  at  Lord 
Plinlimmon's  door.  Lord  Plin- 
limmon received  his  visitors  with 
marked  kindness,  and  with  an  ab- 
sence of  form  which  spoke  volumes 
for  his  regard  for  the  military 
official.  Sir  Nicholas  undertook  to 
break  the  ice,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  left  Everard  Beauclerc  alone 
whilst  he  entered  into  an  explana- 
tion of  the  unwonted  difficulties  of 
the  misfortune,  and  the  probable 
result  to  the  innocent  victim,  who, 
without  this  addition  to  his  trials, 
was  suffering  sufficiently  for  his 
father's  errors. 

At  length*  the  Earl  inquired,  hav- 
ing heard  the  circumstances  with 
considerable  dismay: 


'And  who's  he  going  to  fight 
with? 

'  We  can  easily  ascertain.'  The 
Colonel  had  made  a  pretty  shrewd 
guess. 

'  Is  he  in  the  service  ?  If  so,  send 
for  his  colonel,  if  he's  in  town.  Let 
him  see  his  man  at  once,  and  say  we 
know  all  about,  and  won't  have  it. 
Thank  God,  people  are  coming  to 
their  senses !  Besides,  you  know 
it's  against  the  rules  of  the  service. 
Hang  it,  Pompadour,  we  can't  have 
a  young  fellow's  life  taken,  or  his 
prospects  ruined,  to  prop  up  such 
an  anomaly  as  duelling  in  the  army. 
It's  ruin  to  a  man  either  way.' 

'  If  your  lordship  teiU  allow  me 
the  use  of  your  name,  it  will  be 
stopped.' 

'  ITndoubtedly ;  and  don't  forget 
the  rules  of  the  service,  whatever 
you  do.' 

Pompadour  and  tlie  Colonel  had 
the  brougham  round,  and  drove 
back  to  town.  They  had  accom- 
plished half  the  journey,  and  Beau- 
clerc was  just  calculating  the 
chances  of  getting  home  before  the 
promised  visit  of  Major  Fitzgerald, 
when  a  little  accident  happened 
which  prevented,  simply,  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose.  A  drunken 
costermonger  ran  into  Sir  Nicholas's 
neatly  appointed  brougham,  snap- 
ping a  shaft  and  laming  his  horse 
in  the  off  fore  leg.  Of  course,  they 
turned  out,  and  then  they  examined 
the  horse,  and  then  the  carriage, 
and  then  the  costermonger,  who 
was  in  the  sacred  charge  of  police- 
man F  196  for  Prions  driving. 
What  with  giving  their  names,  and 
promising  to  prosecute,  and  leaving 
the  brougham  in  charge  of  the. 
servant,  and  walking  to  meet  a  cab, 
three  o'clock  p.m.  was  some  time 
passed  when  Colonel  Beauclerc 
reached  his  home. 

Major  Fitzgerald  was  exceedingly 
punctual.  Those  who  knew  'him 
best  gave  him  the  greatest  credit 
for  tlit  virtue.  When  he  arrived, 
he   stated    his    business  in   plain 
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intelligible  terms.  He  knew  no- 
thing of  the  cause  of  qnarrel,  nor  was 
he  anxioxts  to  inquire  into  it.  Hia 
Mend  Captain  Carloss  had  been 
refused  an  explanation  of  some 
matter  which  he  considered  capable 
of  one  at  the  hands  of  Frank  Bean- 
clerc.  He  regretted  to  have  to 
act  in  this  manner  between  friends^ 
bnt  he  hoped  be  might  show  Mr. 
Beanclerc  the  absolute  nscessitj  of 
compliance.  The  eauplanation  to 
go  direGtlj  from  one  principal  ta 
the  other;  otherwise,  the  alter- 
native—  a  usual  bai  unpleasamt 
one — ^was  a  reference  to  a  tkbd 
party,  who  would  arrange  matters 
between  them.* 

All  gentleman  understand  this 
language.  This  was  the  languarge- 
of  chiraby  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
torj.  Of  course,  Frank  was  not 
behindhand  in  the  fashionable 
vocabular J  of  the  day.  Besides,  he 
had  been  hired  to  fight — only  it  was 
his  country's  battles,  not  his  own. 

So  he  answered  and  said :  '  And 
Captain  Carloss  has  given  no  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  to  you — that 
is,  of  the  antecedent  circumstances  ?' 

'None  whatever.*  And  Major 
Fitzgerald  wcmdered  what  that  had 
to  do  with  it. 

'  And  yet  he  is  unable  to  under- 
stand that  my  conduct  has  been 
based  upon  circumstances  which  it 
is  utteriy  impossible  to  explain  ?  I 
can  no  more  explain  to  hinz  the 
motives  of  my  conduct^  than  he  can 
explain  his  to  you.' 

'  They  probably  inyohre  the  repn* 
tation  of  other  persons?*  contended 
the  Major. 

'Exactly;  and  so  do  none  to  a 
much  greater  degree.' 

'Under  those  eircumstances,  I 
have  but  one  altemative.' 

'  I  understand  you.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  I  should  fight.  With 
Captain  Carloss,  above  all  people. 
Excuse  me.  Major  Fitzgerald,  I  heme 
thou^t  the  matter  over,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  refuse  to  go  out 
with  your  Mend.    You  may  add 


iha,t  my  hands  aa*e  not  tied  on  other 
subjects,  or  with  other  persons.' 

Major  Fitzgerald  was  too  cogni- 
sant of  the  usages  of  civilised  society 
to  interpret  this  lauguage  in  has 
own  favour,  though  his  natural 
inclination  was  rather  in  &vour  of 
that  interpretation.  Haying  nothing 
further  to  say,  and  seeing  that 
Frank's  features  indicated  no  modi- 
fication of  his  intention,  the  Major 
retired  to  his  chib,  where  he  sat, 
lost  in  wonder  at  Frank's  obtuseness 
in  not  fighting  when  he  had  the 
opportunity. 

This  had  taken  place  while  Sir 
Nicholas  Pompadour  and  Colonel 
Beauclerc  were  being  upset  on  their 
way  firom  the  minister's  viQa. 


CHAPTER    XXYII. 

HOMICIDAL   TKNDBNCIBS. 

ZeTVELyn  Street,  St.  James',  in  the 
centre  of  all  that  is  bnlliant,  hot, 
and  uojBquivocal  about  London  life, 
is  sha<fy  and  isolated;  excepting  fi>r 
the  rent  of  the  houses  it  might  be 
in  the  Seven  Dials.  It  always 
se«oas  to  us  to  be  just  the  place  to 
ruminate  in ;  a  place  for  the  plot- 
ting of  a  murder  or  the  planning  of 
good  resolutions,  and  just  on  the 
spot  for  trying  th^su. 

In  this  sub- Jacobite  retreat  sat 
Major  Fitzgerald^  attempting  to 
write  a  letter,  bnt  conveying-  no- 
thing to  his  correspondent  but  the 
impression  of  his  own  dullzhess, 
when  Colonel  Beauclerc's  card  was 
put  into  his  hand  by  his  servant, 
and  the  Colonel  hims^  walked 
into  the  room. 

Both  the  gentlemen  bowed  ;  and 
Colonel  Beauclerc,  after  accepting 
a  seat,  and  wondering  how  so  ex- 
pansive a  chest  drew  l»rea1^  in  sa 
confined  a  space,  began  to  see  that 
it  was  his  to  open  the  conversation. 
He  apologised,  therefore,  for  having 
intruded,   but    not    having    found 
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Major  Fitzgerald  at  his  club,  he 
had  foUowed  him  to  the  address 
^iven  him  by  the  porter. 

Major  Fitzgerald  was  happj  to 
.see  Colonel  B^uclerc,  and  sorrj  he 
should  have  had  the  trouble.  There 
coiild  be  no  doabt  that  the  Major 
connected  the  visit  with  the  late 
challenge,  and  his  spirits  rose  ac- 
cordingly. 

'  Ton  did  my  son  the  favour  to 
call  upon  him  this  afternoon  P  * 

^1  did;'  and  Major  Fitzgerald 
^d  not  like  the  apf)earam.€e  of 
matters. 

'  J  need  hardly  say  that  he  has 
made  me  aware  of  the  purport  of 
your  visit.' 

*And  its  resuHy  Colonel  Bean- 
clerc  ? ' 

'  And  its  result.  There  could  be 
no  other.  The  circumstances  are 
of  so  painful  a  nature  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  explanation :  and 
my  son's  bands  are  tied.' 

'  He  has  already  told  me  so ;  and 
1  am  at  this  moment  |»*eparing  to 
csk^  upon  my  friend  Captain  Carloss 
with  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
that  he  can  have  neither  ezplaDar- 
tion  nor  satisfaction.' 

'  Then,  sir,  do  me  the  favour  to 
add  that,  although  it  is  out  of  my 
son's  power  to  meet  him,  if  Capiain 
Carloss  will  accept  me  as  a  substi- 
tute, I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
do  so.' 

The  Major  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  looked  at  Everard  Beauclerc 
with  a  most  sincere  expression  of 
admiration.  The  words  were  scarcely 
out  of  his  mouth  before  the  Colonel 
saw  that  he  was  acting  most  im- 
prudently. So  he  added,  '  On  one 
condition  only  1  must  insist:  that 
not  a  word  be  breathed  to  anybody, 
but  to  the  persons  concerned,  of  this 
meeting  at  any  time,  now  or  here- 
after. I  feel  that  1  am  perfectly 
safe  in  your  hands;  and  that  my 
sou's  reputaAi(»L  will  not  suffer 
through  you  or  your  friend.' 

'  Ton  may  depend  upon  it ;  and 
I  will  communicate  with  you  at 


your  house  as  quickly  as  1  can.' 
The  Colonel  took  leave  of  his  newly 
made  acquaintance,  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  he  had  unintentionally  re- 
lieved Major  Fitzgerald  from  what 
he  imagined  to  be  a  dilemma. 

When  Major  Fitzgerald  commu- 
nicated the  proposal  of  Colonel 
Beauclerc  to  BiCginald  Carloss,  he 
looked  up  with  a  puzzled  expression 
of  face. 

'  Do  you  know  that  I've  had  a 
visit  from  the  colonel  of  my  regi- 
ment?' 

'  Very  attentive  on  his  part :  but 
I  don't  see  wbat  he  has  to  do  with 
it.' 

'  He  came  here  to  hint  to  me, 
which  he  did  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage, that  somie  great  people  were 
interesting  themselves  in  my  behaJ^ 
and' ' 

'Well,  I  hope  they'll  take  care 
of  you.     In  the  meantime ' 

'  They've  so  great  an  inclination 
for  taking  care  of  me  that  they 
have  proposed  to  put  me  on  parole 
not  to  fight ;  or  uiider  arrest  if  ne- 
cessary.' 

'Not  to  fight!  That's  something 
new.     Whose  idea  was  it  ? ' 

'  Old  Pompadour's,  I  beHeve:  they 
say  they  are  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  I  can't  make  out  where 
they  got  their  information;  for  they 
knew  aU  about  it  nearly  as  soon  as 
you  had  delivered  the  message.  It 
couldn't  have  been  the  Colcmel,' 
said  Carloss,  with  a  perplexed  air. 

'No;  that's  impossible.  He's  a 
perfect  gentleman,  and  too  fond  of 
fighting  himself..  It  was  very 
handsome  of  him  to  come  ferward 
so  readily.' 

'  Could  it  not  have  been  some  one 
at  the  Bag  ? '  asked  BeginaJd. 

'  Nobody  knew  of  it,  unless  the 
porter  was  listening  last  night  at 
the  keyhole.' 

'  It's  a  most  extraordinary  thing ; 
but  there's  an  end  of  it.  I  really 
am  ashamed  of  having  given  you 
so  much  trouble,  Fitzgerald:  but 
it  can't  be  helped. .  You  must  go 
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to  Colonel  Beanclerc  for  me.'  So 
he  undertook  to  cany  the  message 
of  peace;  and  his  admiration  for 
the  Colonel  was  not  diminished, 
l^ongh  his  regret  at  the  termina- 
tion of  so  promising  an  '  affair ' 
was  scarcely  exceeded  by  Everard 
Beauclerc's  satis&ustion. 

Alice  ColyiUe  was  enlivening  a 
warm  sultry  afternoon  by  mending 
her  tandem  harness  on  the  lawn. 
She  had  an  awl  in  one  hand,  and 
cobbler's  wax  and  some  twine  in  the 
other.  Her  wheeler  looked  on  over 
the  iron  hurdles  which  separated 
the  garden  from  the  field.  Charhe 
was  encouraging  her  by  a  tune  on 
the  banjo,  and  her  brother  Maurice 
was  riding  an  old  pony  over  some 
broken  hurdles  and  brushwood, 
which  did  duty  for  a  bar.  It  did 
not  matter  to  him  that  there  had 
been  no  rain  for  a  monlli :  ponies' 
legs  are  made  for  wear  and  tear; 
and,  excepting  a  young  lady,  I 
know  nothing  so  good  for  proving 
them  as  a  schoolboy  without  fear  of 
consequences  to  himself. 

*  Please,  miss,  there's  a  man  wait- 
ing to  see  you  in  the  front  of  the 
house.' 

'A  man?  what  sort  of  a  man, 
Sophy?  Why  didn't  you  show 
him  in  ?  * 

'  'Cos  master's  best  hafc  and  great- 
coat are  lying  on  the  hall  table.' 

'  Then  he  is  n't  a  gentleman  ? ' 

*  No,  miss ;  he  looks  like  a  servant 
out  of  place.' 

*Then  let  him  sit  down  in  the 
hall :  never  mind  about  the  coats.' 
.  Then  Alice  Colville  readjusted  her 
spectacles,  and  laid  her  leader's 
traces  down  on  the  grass,  wonder- 
ing why  she  should  be  summoned 
to  a  person  out  of  place.    '  Sophy ! ' 

'  Yes,  miss.' 

^  Did  you  ask  his  name  ? ' 

Sophy  smiled  rather  superci- 
liously, and  replied,  *  Yes,  miss.  He 
said  his  name  was  Jonas  Parker; 
but  you  wouldn't  know  him  by  his 
name.  I  think  it's  only  some  peti- 
tion   OP    other. .    They  're    always 


coming  to  the  front  door  just  at 
these  racing  times.  Drat  the  peti- 
tions,' added  she  to  herself  as  she 
turned  away.  *  It's  Thomas's  busi- 
ness,  not  mine.'  But  Sophy  was  dis- 
appointed at  not  finding  a  younger 
and  better-looking  groom,  and  re- 
venged herself  by  leaving  Jonas 
outside. 

'  Jonas  Parker,'  thought  the 
Griffin.  *  Surely  I've  heard  of  him 
before ;  *  and  following  quickly  into 
the  hall,  she  saw  before  her  Frank 
Beauclerc's  servant,  who  looked  hot, 
dusty,  and  tired,  having  walked 
hastily  up  from  the  station. 

'  Ask  your  pardon,  miss,'  said  he, 
'but  I  thought  I  might  speak  to 
you  for  a  minute.'  Then  he  looked 
round  suspiciously,  and  Alice  desired 
Sophy  to  go. 

'  Come  in  here,'  and  she  opened 
the  door  of  her  father's  study,  which 
she  knew  to  be  unoccupied.  '  Now 
sit  down ;  stay,  first  ring  that  belL' 
Which  he  did.  The  result  was 
beer  and  cold  meat  on  a  tray. 
Sophy  began  to  think  she  had 
made  a  mistake.  Alice  Colville  was 
impatient  to  know  what  brought 
him  down. 

'  Well,  miss,  asking  your  pardon, 
I  heard  something  last  night ;  and 
master's  gone  down  to  Beauvale  for 
a  day  or  two  ;  so  I  thought  I'd  run 
down  to  speak  to  you.  You  see, 
ever  since  that  momin',  miss,  as 
you  and  the  young  lady  come  up  to 
town,  the  Colonel  hasn't  been  quite 
right.' 

*Not  quite  right,  Mr.  Parker; 
what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Why,  you  see,  miss,  there  was 
that  horse  of  the  Duke's :  he  never 
took  no  notice  like,  but  loses  a  lot 
o'  money,  when  the  horse  was  at 
three  to  one.  It  ain't  reasonable 
like.     He  ought  to  have  hedged.' 

*  Ought  to  have  hedged ! '  repeated 
Miss  Colville,  mechanically.  She 
had  a  great  horror  of  a  mystery, 
especially  between  servants  and 
masters. 

*  Yes,  miss ;  he  seemed  hardly  to 
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tfike  any  interest  in  the  Derby.  He 
might  haye  knowd  that  the  horse 
was  as  good  as  dead,  he'd  been  so 
pepper'd.' 

'Been  so  peppered!'  which  re- 
called nothing  to  Miss  Colville's 
mind  but  the  meat  pies  of  early 
days;  'bnt  I  don't  see  what  pep- 
pered horseflesh  has  to  do  with 
me.  Have  you  something  to  com- 
municate from  Mr.  Beauclerc  P' 

*  No,  miss ;  but  I  thought  you'd 
like  to  know  as  Baba  was  taken 
yesterday  with  delirium  tremens.' 

*  Really:  well,  I  suppose  that's 
rery  bad,  Mr.  Parker.' 

'  Yes,  miss ;  but  she'll  get  round 
this  time,  I  hope.' 

*  And  who  is  Baba?  for  I  don't 
quite  see  my  way  through  the  busi- 
ness now ;  or  how  I  can  be  of  service 
to  you  or  your  master.' 

*  She's  the  Indian  woman  as  lived 
along  with  Madame.'  Here  he  jerked 
hia  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  and 
then  proceeded  to  smooth  and 
polish  his  hat,  which  he  had  Held 
in  his  hand  ever  since  he  finished 
his  cold  beef.  I  never  saw  a  gentle- 
man's servant,  however  shabby,  in 
place  or  out  of  place,  who  did  not 
set  great  store  by  the  polish  of  his 
hat.  Jonas  Parker  was  a  very 
moderate  servant,  but  he  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

'And  how  long  have  you  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Indian 
woman,  who  comes  down  here  to 
see  Madame  Bosenfels  ? ' 

'Bless  you,  miss,  I  came  over 
from  India  with  'em,  and  helped 
to    nurse    Miss  Violet    and    Miss 


Dhat's  the  poor  little  thing  that 
died  when  she  was  four  years 
old?'  inquired  the  Griffin,  who 
was  getting  unconsciously  interested 
in  the  business. 

'  WeU,  ma'am,  they  do  say  so,  of 
course :  because  Miss  Violet,  that's 
the  young  lady  as  is  alive  now,  is 
called  Miss  Violet.  But  somehow, 
sinoe  I  heard  her  name,  and  helped 
Mr.  Frank  to  take  her  out  of  the 


water,  I've  had  my  doubts,  and  last 
night  they  were  confirmed.' 

Here  was  a  new  light  breaking 
on  Alice.  She  had  never  regarded 
Jonas  with  much  interest  before, 
but  to  wonder  that  so  smart  a  fellow 
as  Frank  Beauclerc  should  put  up 
with  so  stupid  and  apparently  in- 
ferior a  servant.  That  riddle  was 
solved  at  all  events.  Now  for  the 
other. 

*How  were  your  doubts  con- 
firmed?' 

'  Master,  you  see,  miss,  went  to 
Beauvale,  and  left  me  in  town ;  so 
having  nothing  to  do,  I  says  to  my- 
self, just  in  that  way,  I  says,  I 
haven't  been  to  see  old  Mrs.  Baba 
for  a  long  time  ;  I'll  go  up  to-night. 
So  I  goes.'  Here  he  looked  for  ap- 
probation to  Alice  Colville ;  whether 
for  his  activity  or  feelings  of  friend- 
ship it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

'  Go  on,'  says  Alice  Colville,  stamp- 
ing her  foot  and  pocketing  her 
spectacles,  both  signs  of  impatience 
in  Alice. 

'  Certainly,  miss.  Baba  likes  her 
tea  pretty  strong ;'  here  he  thought 
he  had  made  a  point. 

'  There's  no  great  harm  in  that, 
Mr.  Parker,  I  suppose.' 

'  Ah !  miss,  you  don't  under- 
stand.    I  mean  strong  of  brandy.' 

♦Oh!  I  see.     Goon.' 

♦  She  knew  me,  miss ;  as  soon  as 
I  goes  up;  for  the  woman  o'  the 
house  couldn't  manage  her.  She 
thought  she  saw  ghosts,  and  devils, 
and  offered  all  her  money  to  get 
away  from  them.  Then  the  doctor, 
he  comes ;  and  when  she  got  better, 
she  thought  she  was  a  going  to  die. 
So  she  calls  me  to  her  and  she  says 
three  or  four  times :  "  I  tell  you  it 
ain't  Miss  Violet.  Take  back  all 
the  money,  and  the  lace,  and  the 
things.  It  ain't  Violet.  Bless  her 
dear  little  heart,  she's  gone  to  heaven 
where  I  sha'n' t  see  her. ' '  Then  just 
when  I  begun  to  ask  her  all  about  it, 
she  goes  off  again,  a  cursing  and  a 
screeching  like  anything.' 

'  And  who  is  Miss  Violet  then,  do 
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you  tMiik  ?'  said  Alice  Colville,  with 
the  acuteness  of  an  Old  Bailej 
coansel. 

*■  Lor' !  ma'am,  how  should  I 
know  ?  Only  I  thought  it  was  you 
as  might  know  something  about 
these  things,  so  I  took  and  come 
down.     No  offence,  miss.' 

'  None  in  the  world,  Mr.  Parker. 
But  what  was  Miss  Violet's  cousin 
caUed?' 

'  Oh !  she  was  Miss  Maigaret. 
Miss  Violet,  she  always  looked  so 
pale  and  peaked  like,  as  if  she 
hadn't  much  strength.  No  one 
would  ha'  wondered  much  at  her 
going  off.  But  children  do  alter 
so  ;  white  hair  gets  dark,  and  noses 
changes,  and  teeth  makes  a  dif- 
ference, and  the  fat  ones  they  get 
lean.  I  ain't  much  posted  up  in 
babies,  to  be  sure,  miss ;  but  Miss 
Margaret,  she  was  a  real  beauty,  and 
then  to  think  she  should  go  and  die.' 

'  And  which  of  the  young  ladies 
VTBB  it  that  had  so  much  money  ? ' 

'  Oh !  that  was  Miss  Violet,  of 
course,  ma'am.  I  knew  the  Major ; 
served  under  him,  and  was  invalided ; 
he'd  got  a  good  bit  o'  money  him- 
self, and  married  a  lady  who'd  got 
more.'  That's  when  Madame  Rosen- 
fels  came  out  to  them.' 

This  long  conversation  drew  to 
an  end  at  last;  and  when  Jonas 
Parker  went  back  to  the  train,  and 
the  young  lady  to  her  tandem  har- 
ness, they  were  both  of  them  satis- 
fied with  their  afternoon's  entertain- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

m   SEASON. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  Goodwood 
week.  The  elite  of  London  society 
had  been  to  the  ducal  palace,  or  to 
the  various  houses  around  Good- 
wood, as  Bognor,  Chichester,  Pet- 
worth.  Never  had  there  been  a 
finer  week.  It  was  earlier  than 
usual,  not  yet  the  end  of  July.  The 
session  was  a  long  one,  fuU  of  busi- 


ness, and  it  would  go  on  steadily  to 
the  twelfth.  Then  the  grouse  would 
have  a  fine  time  of  it,  and  we  should 
not  meet  till  after  Chrisisnas. 

The  world  was  not  yet  out  of 
town.  Lady  Blandish,  being  a 
woman  of  the  highest  &shion,  re- 
ceived at  Richmond.  The  gre«fc- 
eat  people  there,  in  their  own 
estuomtion,  were  the  ^  artistes. ' 
That's  the  correct  term,  I  believe, 
which  includes  the  public  singers 
left  behind  to  amuse  the  com- 
pany, the  great  painters  of  medi- 
sBval  foliage,  and  our  most  r^nark- 
able  romance  writers.  There  were 
some  really  clever  men  and  women, 
historians,  reviewers,  philosophers, 
scientific  persona,  and  geologists; 
but  they  are  of  mo  great  account, 
being  mostly  modest,  and  thioking 
more  of  their  subject  matter  than  of 
themselves.  Next  came  a  £»w  of 
our  Royal  Family,  a  great  geBeral 
or  two,  an  admiral,  who  had  done 
great  things,  but  thought  little  of  it ; 
cabinet  ministers,  ambassadors,  at- 
taches of  all  nations,  the  Foreign 
Office,  Lords  and  Commons,  diplo- 
matists and  dandies,  such  of  the 
guards  and  crack  regiments  as  were 
to  be  caught  by  excellent  eating  and 
drinking,  a  blazing  sun,  rippling 
water,  and  lovely  wonsen,  and  a 
general  assemblage  of  the  relics  of 
swelldom  from  beginning  to  end. 

Two  long  and  handsome  tents^ 
capable  of  holding  some  five  or  six 
hundred  people,  ran  parallel  to  one 
another  down  a  beautifully  kept 
lawn  to  the  water's  edge :  &e  one 
for  feasting,  the  other  for  daneing; 
Before  these  substantial  enjoymeots 
metaphorical  pleasures  gave  way ; 
men  feasted  their  eyes,  and  boats 
danced  on  the  river,  only  up  to  thje 
time  when  '  Ramadan  was  dead.'  A 
huge  gong  cried  Uhamfutdobn  mdt^  and 
the  most  fashionable  crowd  in  Lon- 
don began  to  fight  for  places. 

Duringthe  battle,  amongst  others, 
Frank  Beauclerc  looked  on.  The 
Colonel  had  gone  in  with  some  dis- 
tinguished lady  who  preferred,  as 
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usual,  the  society  of  Everard  Beau- 
clerc  to  a  cordon  hleu.  All  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  themselves,  even 
those  who  had  the  worst  of  the 
light,  excepting  only  onr  hero.  He 
was  the  very  last  to  enter  the  tent. 
There  were  a  few  faint  ^Beau- 
clerCy  here's  room,'  while  the  ser- 
vants directed  him  from  one  table  to 
aiKrther ;  he  conld  not  help  remem- 
bering that  his  friends  Charlie 
Ryder,  and  Sloper,  and  any  other 
of  the  reg^ent  wonid  once  have 
inoonvenienced  themselves  to  some 
<3xtent  for  a  comrade,  to  say  nothing 
of  half  a  dozen  men  about  town 
who  looked  on  in  silence,  or  did  not 
look  on  at  all.  The  women  were 
all  good  nature,  so  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  satisfied;  and  at  last 
lisdy  Evelyn  Ashdale  disjdaced  a 
foreign  attache  to  make  room  for 
her  cotLswh  by  herself.  'Mille  re- 
merciments,  Comte,'  and  the  Count 
smiled  and  went  on  with  his  lobster 
salad  in  more  circumscribed  limits, 
delighted,  with  true  good  breeding, 
at  having  obliged  so  handsome  a 
girl,  though  to  his  own  inconve- 


*You  don't  look  weU,  Frank,' 
said  old  Lady  Ashdale ;  ^  what's  the 
matter?  You  have  been  raking  too 
muck  ;  we  hardly  ever  see  you  now. 
I*m  afiraid  yon  are  qualifying  for 
diplomacy  by  whitebait  dmners  at 
Greenwich ! ' 

^No,  Ladj  Ashdale;  I'm  quite 
weQ,  but  tired  of  London.' 

*  Them  why  don't  you  go  away  ? 
You've  nothing  to  keep  you  hcnre, 
like  Ashdale.  They  won't  let  him 
gotill  the  very  last  moment.  You're 
not  in  the  House  yet' 

*  We  were  looking  for  you,  Beau- 
clere,  befere  the  breakfast.  Do 
you  know  Lord  PHnlimmon  has 
been  aiding  lor  you  ? — ^he's  got  hold 
of  the  Colonel  now,'  said  Coryden, 
as  he  paflsed  at  the  back  of  hia 
chair. 

Just  then  the  august  personages 
at  the  crossed  table  rose,  and  left 
the  tent,   while  the  band  of  the 


Coldstream  played  '  Grod  save  the 
Queen.' 

Within  five  minutes  Frank  Beau- 
clerc  was  walking  with  Lady 
Evelyn  towards  the  river,  having 
*already  resolved  in  his  mind  that 
whatever  the  minister  might  have 
been  saying  of  him,  could  not  have 
been  uncomplimentary,  or  he  would 
not  have  so  suddenly  become  an 
object  of  attention  to  the  guards- 
man, who  was  not  a  man  to  commit 
himself  by  talking  to  the  wrong 
person. 

^What  does  Lord  Plinlimmon 
want  with  you  ? '  inquired  Lady 
Evelyn. 

'  I  beHeve  to  speak  to  me  about 
a  letter  I  sent  to  the  War  Office, 
nothing  more.' 

Here  a  few  men  strolled  up,  and 
began  talking  to  Lady  Evelyn, 
nodding  less  familiarly  than  usual 
to  Frank  Beauderc,  but  still  with 
that  doubtful  courtesy  which 
implies  a  desire  to  be  especially 
civil,  ^vithout  compromise.  At 
that  moment  there  was  a  little 
bustle  observable  in  the  crowd; 
and  as  Lady  Blandish  walked  down 
the  lawn  1^  the  side  of  the  great 
man,  attended  on  all  sides  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  her  company, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  pay  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  to  the  physical 
beauty  of  our  highest  aristocracy. 

ColondL  Beauclerc  stepped  to- 
wards Lady  Evelyn  and  his  son, 
and  said — *  Frank,  Lady  Evelyn 
win  excuse  you  a  moment,  while  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you 
to  Lord  Plinlimmon ;  he  desires  to 
make  your  acquaintance.' 

Li  the  meantime  Frank  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  chief  made  a  few 
kind  and  general  observations  to 
him.  His  remarks  included  Grood- 
wood,  boating,  the  heat^  and  the 
excellence  of  her  Ladyship's  cham- 
pagne. 

*•  Charmingly  dry,  and  iced  a 
inerveille,  Mr.  Beauclerc.  By  the 
way,  talking  of  eating,  I  must  ask 
you    to    breakfast    with    me     to- 
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morrow.  I  heard  you  were  going 
out  of  town,  but  I  hope  you  can 
manage  to  postpone  your  journey.' 

Frajik  thanked  him;  and  was 
retiring,  when  he  added — 

'  At  two  o'clock  ;  and  I  can  mount  • 
you,  if  you  will  ride  with  me  after- 
wards.' Frank  Beauclerc  was  not 
much  given  to  emotion,  but  he 
blushed  up  to  ihe  eyes;  'and  Mr. 
Beauclerc,  do  me  the  favour  to  take 
no  steps  with  the  War  Office  in  the 
meantime.' 

It  was  time  to  retire,  which 
Frank  did  at  last  with  a  good 
grace,  and  not  till  he  had  had 
demonstration  that  the  tide  was 
turning  in  his  favour. 

We  must  take  the  reader,  for  a 
few  minutes,  back  to  Lymmersfield. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  incon- 
veniences of  modem  novelists,  is 
the  necessary  infringement  of  the 
unities.  The  mind  is  required  to 
be,  like  the  Irish  bird,  which  was 
quicker  than  the  bird  of  Jove,  in 
two  places  at  once. 

*  Harry,'  said  Mrs.  Colville,  pre- 
senting him  with  a  letter,  'read 
that.' 

*  Is  it  crossed,  my  dear  ?'  and  the 
parson  and  tutor  regarded  it  with 
some  degree  of  suspicion,  withdraw- 
ing his  right  hand,  as  his  left  con- 
veyed a  piece  of  dry  toast  to  his 
mouth. 

'  No ;  it's  not  crossed ;  but  read 
itj  Harry.  It  requires  an  answer, 
and  I  cannot  give  it  without  you ; 
it's  from  Madame  Bosenfels.' 

'Well,  then,  read  it  to  me.  I 
can't  make  out  her  hand.' 

'  She  says  Violet  is  very  unwell : 
subject  to  fainting.'  Harry  Col- 
ville's  face  lengthened.  'In  fact, 
she  wants  Alice  to  go  and  stay  with 
her,  to  help  to  nurse  her ;  she  has 
been  failing  some  time.' 

'  Violet  iU?  that's  bad ;'  he  looked 
up  and  saw  Alice's  eyes  fbll  of  tears, 
so  he  changed  his  reproach^  tone 
to  one  of  tenderness,  and  called  her 
to  him.  '  Alice,  did  you  know  of 
this?' 


'  Yes,  papa  dear ;  but  I  couldn't 
ask  you  again.  You  know  you  re- 
fused the  last  time.  I  thought  per- 
haps you  —  that  is  —  it  wasn't 
quite  convenient  to  you.' 

'  You  didn't  like  to  ask  me  ?  You 
might  have  asked  your  mamma.' 

'  No,  dear  papa.  I  couldn't  ask 
mamma :  for  you  never  reftise  her 
anything;  and  I  would  rather  not 
owe  it  even  to  her  intercession.  If 
you  think  it  right  for  me  to  go  and 
nurse  Violet,  I  shall  go ;  if  not, 
she's  in  better  hands,  and  I  sha'n't 
repine.' 

Colville  got  up  and  kissed  hi& 
daughter ;  and  the  little  flood  that 
had  been  hitherto  dammed  up,  broke 
its  banks  and  flowed  over.  '  I  did 
wrong  before,  very  wrong ;  I  wish 
I  could  undo  it.  This  misery,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  of  my  creation.  It  has 
been  a  lesson  to  me ;  and  now  you'll 
forgive  me.' 

'My  darling,  women  have  their 
mission  in  this  world,  and  a  happy 
one  it  is.  Honesty,  truth,  piety, 
sympathy  with  good,  and  a  good 
and  courageous  heart.  All  this  you 
have,  my  girl ;  but  you  want  gentle- 
ness, patience,  tenderness,  and  hu- 
mility ;  less  defiance.  That  is  not 
good  for  woman.  I  could  not  send 
you  to  Brighton  before,  Alice,  for 
many  reasons.  I  could  not  aflbrd 
it ;  now  I'll  see  what  can  be  done. 
Go  down  and  nurse  your  friend, 
I'm  not  afraid  of  Madame  Bosenfels 
now.  J  think  you'll  not  be  led 
astray.  And  don't  be  ashamed  of 
asking  or  taking  advice.' 

So  the  father  and  daughter  made- 
it  up  :  for  they  had  not  been  great 
Mends  since  the  imprudent  step 
which  had  turned  out  so  unfortu- 
tunately ;  and  while  Harry  Colville 
went  to  look  at  his  greenhouse,  and 
smoke  a  cigar,  for  which  he  found 
an  excuse  in  increased  happiness^ 
Alice  went  to  her  room  to  prepare- 
for  her  journey  to  Brighton. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Frank's  new  friend  at  court. 
Hope  is  a  loyer*8  staff. — Skakespeabe. 

Lord  Plinlimmon  understood  the 
art  of  gastronomj  remarkably  well. 
Nothing  conld  be  better  than  the 
dejeuner^  and  no  men  more  capable 
of  enjoying  it  than  those  eight  or 
ten  whom  he  had  called  toge^er  for 
the  pnrpose  of  thns  honouring. 
Colonel  Hoplight  and  Sir  Nicholas 
fbnked  his  lordship  on  either  side. 
Sloper,  Coryden,  Frank  Beauclerc, 
Lord  Gorsehampton,  Captain  Ash- 
dale,  and  Launcelot  Trevor  were 
there :  the  last  was  the  greatest 
dandy,  the  best  parti,  of  the  most 
established  tan,  and  one  of  the  cle- 
verest and  best  fellows  about  town. 
But  Launcelot  Trevor  would  not 
know  everybody:  so  he  looked 
slightingly  at  Lord  Alfred  Sloper, 
Coryden,  and  the  Colonel  of  Hus- 
sars, and  was  proceeding  in  his 
supercilious  survey,  when  iihe  minis- 
ter caught  his  eye. 

'  Trevor,  let  me  introduce  a  friend 
of  mine  on  your  right.  Mr.  Beau- 
clerc, of  the  —  Hussars.'  Nothing 
could  be  more  flattering  than  the 
recognition  that  followed. 

*  I  think  we  have  met  before.' 

Frank  Beauclerc  felt  happier  than 
he  had  felt  for  some  time.  He  was 
not  a  superstitious  person,  nor  given 
to  omens.  He  neither  dreamt  of 
the  winner's  number  the  night  be- 
fore the  Derby,  nor  backed  the 
coloured  socks  he  put  on  inside  out 
when  dressing  for  dinner  the  day 
before  the  Oaks.  But  he  felt  that 
his  fortunes  were  taking  a  turn  for 
the  better.  I  suppose  it  was  only 
that  general  hilarity  which  was 
natural  to  him,  and  which  was  re- 
turning, now  that  he  saw  he  might 
set  foolish  scandal  at  defiance.  Be- 
fore they  rose  from  table  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
was  under  an  obligation  to  Lord 
Plinlimmon  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion if  he  still  desired  him  to  do  so. 


A  small  mind  would  have  taken 
revenge  upon  those  who  had  been 
guided  by  tittle-tattle  to  look  coldly 
upon  him ;  but  Frank's  was  not  of 
this  tone.  He  seemed  likely  to  have 
the  opportunity.  He  could  not  help 
knowing  that  his  host,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  intended  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  was  personally  in- 
terested in  his  success.  He  did  this, 
however,  with  so  much  delicacy, 
that  no  one  felt  the  least  jealous  of 
his  attentions,  and  Launcelot  Trevor 
eminently  assisted  his  lordship. 

When  they  separated,  as  they  did 
after  they  had  looked  at  the  horses, 
and  spent  a  remarkably  pleasant 
morning,  Frank  felt  that  he  had  not 
quite  given  up  driving  the  regi- 
mental drag. 

At  five  o'clock.  Lord  Plinlim- 
mon's  horses  came  to  the  door. 

*  Now,  Mr.  Beauclerc,  forgive  me 
if  I  have  inconvenienced  you  at  all 
by  an  uncalled-for  interference  in 
your  affairs.' 

*  You  can  hardly  know  the  obli- 
gation your  condescension  and  kind- 
ness has  placed  me  under.' 

'  Then  thank  Pompadour.  He's 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  your  father's 
and  a  staunch  friend  of  yours.  He 
has  told  me  enough  to  convince  me 
that  you  were  acting  the  part  of  a 
brave  and  honest  man,  and  that  the 
world  was  judging  harshly  of  you 
because  it  was  ignorant,  not  because 
it  was  unjust.  I  hope  you  like  your 
hack,  for  Trevor  told  me  you  were 
a  jud^e.' 

*Very  much  indeed;  I  should 
have  thought  he  was  hardly  up  to 
your  weight.' 

*He  is  scarcely;  but  his  action 
does  a  great  deal  for  him.  How- 
ever, to  return  to  our  old  subject. 
The  world  is  not  so  unjust  as  we 
are  apt  to  make  out,  when  its  action 
affects  ourselves.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  fellows  to  be  met  with,  but 
they  are  obliged  to  judge  upon  im- 
perfect information.  I  dare  say  you 
think  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  if 
you're  the  sufferer.' 
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*  I  was  prepared  to  bear  the  bur- 
den.' 

*Oome,  Mr.  Beauclerc,  say  to 
throw  it  away  from  you,  by  declin- 
ing a  service  which  you  owe  to  your 
country.' 

'Not  until  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  served  her  effi- 
ciently.' 

'I  hope  you  will  feel  no  such 
restriction  upon  your  duties  as  a 
soldier  henceforth.' 

'  If  I  ever  can  have  the  happiness 
to  serve  her  in  that  capacity,  it  will 
be  owing  to  your  lordship's  kindness 
and  consideration  to^iay.'  Frank 
spoke  feelingly,  though  he  scarcely 
could  be  said  yet  to  have  pledged 
himself.  They  were  now  approach- 
ing the  Kensington  Gate  of  Hyde 
Park;  but  Lord  Plinlimmon  con- 
tinued the  conversation,  which  had 
sufficient  attraction  for  Frank. 

*  I  have  done  my  duty  in  securing 
the  future  services  of  a  deserving 
officer,  I  believe.' 

*  You  have  reftised  to  accept  my 
resignation.' 

'  I  did  so  when  you  tendered  it 
in  ignorance,  and  from  motives 
which,  after  to-day,  will  no  longer 
exist :  now  I  return  it  to  you  to  do 
as  you  like.' 

*  You  leave  me  but  one  answer. 
Your  kindness ' 

*No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Beauclerc. 
We'll  have  a  higher  motive,  if  you 
please.  The  probabilities  of  M^ar  in 
the  spring  are  great — greater  than 
it  is  generally  supposed.  Russia  is 
willing  to  t^  her  strength,  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  wiser  men 
than  I.  Our  best  efforts  may  be 
wanting.  From  what  I  have  heard 
and  seen,  Colonel  Beauclerc 's  son 
will  be  found  where  he  should  be.'. 

*  With  my  regiment,  sir.  I  thank 
you  for  saving  me  a  disgrace  which 
would  have  justified  the  worst  opi- 
nion of  me.' 

They  rode  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  then  they  turned  into  the 
park. 

*  Now,   Beauclerc,  we  shall  sec 


our  friends;  some  fair  ones,  too, 
among  them.'  And  from  that  mo- 
ment the  conversation  took  a  live- 
lier turn. 

They  went  on  to  Bellingham 
Square,  where  the  Earl  took  leave 
of  his  young  friend,  and  giving 
his  horse  to  his  lordship's  groom, 
who  rode  off  to  the  villa  at  once, 
Frank  walked  in  to  think  of  his 
change  of  determination,  while  his 
patron  took  his  way  to  an  undress 
dinner  at  St.  John's  Wood* 

From  that  day  Frank  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  holdmg  his  own.  His 
waning  popularity  suddenly  veered 
back  again ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  the  explana- 
tion of  the  change  of  weather  about 
St.  James's  and  Bond  Street. 

'  Something  we  don't  know,  or 
PHnlimmon  would  not  have  ex- 
hibited him  in  that  way.  A  long 
time  before  he  takes  you  for  a  ride, 
Jones.' 

When  the  Griffin,  who  had  be- 
come less  of  the  monster,  though 
stni  enjoying  some  chimerical  no- 
tions of  her  own,  left  home  for 
Brighton,  she  had  condescended  to 
take  her  father  into  her  confidence. 

She  loved  him  dearly ;  but  having 
acquired  the  character  of  a  strong- 
minded  young  woman,  and  beinp^ 
blessed  with  only  passable  beauty, 
she  acted  a  httle  independently  of 
restraint,  and  had  brought  her 
friend  to  grief.  For  Violet  could 
be  led  by  those  whom  she  loved, 
and  who  were  impracticable  to  her 
coaxing ;  and  had  been,  to  confess 
the  truth,  led  a  little  from  her  own 
womanly  sentiment  when  she  de- 
termined upon  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage. 

Harry  Colville,  therefore,  knevr 
all  about  Baba,  and  Jonas  Parker, 
and  a  few  other  matters,  as  far  as 
Alice  Colville  could  enlighten  him  ; 
and  had  promised  to  sec  to  the  old 
woman  whenever  he  went  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  to  see  to,  and  siflb  the 
supposed  myster}',  which  Alice* 
had    made    uj)     her    mind   ought 
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to  end  in  the  marriage  of  her  two 
fri^ds. 

So  Cc^vOle,  when  he  had  time, 
went  up  to  see  the  old  Indian  wo- 
man, and  fonnd  himself  VGtj  Httle 
edified  by  the  visit.  In  her  best 
hnmonrs  she  talked  egr^ions  non- 
sense to  him,  and  smirked  and 
smiled ;  once  he  foand  her  simply 
and  irrecoverably  dnmk ;  her  ordi- 
nary state  was  one  of  semi-coma. 
However,  her  mind  ran,  as  is  usual, 
upon  her  fi^nner  days ;  and  she  was 
not  oblivious  of  Madame  Bosenfels 
and  her  charges. 

When  Frank  Beauclerc  went  to 
Ireland  he.  sent  Jonas  Parker  up  to 
Beauvale,  thinking  he  might  be  of 
service  to  his  father ;  and  he  took 
only  a  regimental  servtmt  with  him 
to  Dublin.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  one  ofbemoon  the  Rev.  Horry 
GolviUe  and  Mr.  Jonas  Parker  met. 

'  She's  a  great  invalid,  sir,'  said 
Jonas,  touchmg  his  hat  as  Colville 
crossed  the  New  Road. 

'  She's  a  very  great  drunkard,' 
said  Colville,  who  was  not  inclined 
to  mince  the  matter. 

*'  Certainly,  sir ;  it  isn't  for  me  to 
contradict  your  honour — you  know 
best.'  This  was  said  with  perfect 
simplicity  ;  for  Jonas  was  an  Irish- 
man, though  he  had  been  but  little 
in  his  own  country. 

*  I  have  been  with  her  some  time, 
Parker.  She  seems  to  have  some 
odd  fancies  about  Madame  Rosen- 
fels.' 

'  She  has  'em  when  she's  sober, 
sir.'  Here  Jonas  shook  his  head, 
and  looked  as  wise  as  a  combination 
of  Ireland  and  India  could  well  look. 

'Has  your  master,  I  mean  Mr. 
Prank,  ever  seen  her  ? ' 

*  Faith,  I  wish  he'd  married  Miss 
Violet  out  of  hand,  like ;  it  would 
have  saved  us  all  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  There's  the  master,  bless 
you!  he  isn't  half  the  man  over  the 
country  he  was ;  and  the  beer  in 
the  servants'  hall,  it's  just  gone  to 
nothing;  and  as  to  Mr.  Frank — 
well,  he's  took  a    regimental  ser- 


vant; he  won't  stand  him  long 
when  the  season  begins.  He  browns 
his  tops,   and  puts  beer  into  the 

Colville  laughed  at  these  symp* 
toms  of  a  break-up  in  the  family, 
and  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Baba  died  l^at  night ;  but  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  Madame  Rosenfels 
to  know  that  an  efficient  physician 
was  called  in,  and  that  her  former 
oonfidential  servant  lacked  nothing 
of  attention  or  advice. 

Some  papers  found  in  the  Indian 
woman's  drawers  threw  sufficient 
light  on  her  affairs  to  point  out 
Messrs.  Shearham  and  Fleeoehall 
as  the  most  proper*  depositories  of 
her  financial  affiiirs.  They  guaran- 
teed her  funeral  on  the  simplest 
scale  and  in  the  handsomest  manner 
possible.  They  quite  reminded  us 
of  our  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Puffanblow  Railway,  <  Pay  the  fel- 
low liberally,  and  let.  him  go,' 
which  is  such  excellent  advice  to 
a  third  party. 

Whilst  this  was  happening  in 
town,  Violet  Carloss  was  invalided 
at  Brighton,  and  Alice  Colville  was 
taking  care  of  her.  To  say  that 
she  was  positively  ill  would  have 
appeared  like  an  untruth :  the  girl 
was  delicate,  and  a  repetition  of 
hpr  fainting-fit  had  alarmed  her 
guardian.  As  time  wore  on  she 
seemed  less  inclined  to  bear  up- 
against  ber  disappointment  than  at 
first;  and  although  It  should  have- 
acted  in  a  difierent  mode,  it  ap- 
peared to  add  weight  to  her  pain 
and  anxiety.  So  Alice  Colville  came 
to  see  what  she  could  do  for  her. 

Madame  had  taken  a  house  in 
the  Royal  Crescent  on  the  East 
Cliff.  It  was  comfortable,  and 
better  furnished  than  could  be  ex- 
pected in  a  house  which  was  pro- 
fessedly a  lodging-house.  Certain 
comforts  had  been  added  since 
Violet's  Hi-health,  which  made  the 
house  all  that  could  well  be  desired. 
But  Violet's  taste  was  not  critical 
now. 
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She  sat  up-stairs  in  a  front  room, 
which  looked  on  the  sea;  on  the 
morning  in  question,  bright,  rip- 
pling, and  dotted  with  fishing-boats 
at  anchor.  She  was  seated  in  an 
armchair  on  one  side  of  a  small 
fire,  which  was  now  necessary. 
Alice  sat  opposite  to  her  with  a 
banjo  in  her  hand,  on  which  she 
occasionally  struck  a  chord  or  two. 
They  were  of  a  sombre  character. 
Violet  looked  singularly  lovely,  but 
had  an  extraor&iary  appearance 
of  delicacy,  unnatural  to  her,  and 
which  gave  to  her  eyes  a  great 
prominence  in  scanning  her  fea- 
tures. They  had,  too,  a  look  of 
wonder  or  curiosity  in  lieu  of  that 
softness  which  had  been  so  re- 
markable. 

.  *  Violet,  dear,  what  a  lovely  day ! 
Shall  we  have  the  pony-chair  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  aunt  wants  it ;  she 
often  likes  a  drive.'  It  had  been 
bought  for  Violet  by  Madame;  of 
whom  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that 


she  did  her  utmost  for  her  protegee. 
Who  could  be  unhappy  with  a  good 
dinner,  good  society  and  a  pony- 
chair?  A  great  many  are;  most 
persons  may  be. 

'  Madame  Bosenfels  is  gone  up  to 
town.  She  had  a  letter  at  br^. 
&st,  and  told  me  to  tell  you.  Yon 
were  asleiep  when  she  went ;  and  I 
quite  forgot  to  mention  it.' 

So  they  ordered  the  pony-chair 
and  drove  together.  All  the  people 
on  the  Parade  stopped  them.  Every- 
body was  anxious  to  inquire  after 
Violet  Carloss.  She  was  manifestly 
a  favourite.  A  few  old  ladies  were 
disappointed  that  they  could  no- 
where find  a  substitute  for  those 
charming  ballads  ;  and  as  men  are 
not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  a  the 
dmisante,  the  loss  of  such  an  attrac- 
tion hit  them  hard.  The  majority 
had  not  been  proof  against^  and, 
old  or  yoTing,  had  succumbed  to, 
the  witchery  of  her  unaffected 
simplicity. 
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DURING  a  considerable  part  of 
the  last  three  months  the  rate 
of  disc^onnt  at  the  Bank  of  England 
has  been  Ten  per  cent.  There  has 
been  a  continued  financial  pressure 
in  the  City,  and  in  the  great  mer- 
cantile towns,  more  severe  even 
than  the  memorable  season  of  1 847  : 
trade  has  been  brought  to  a  stand- 
still; banks  have  failed  one  after 
another;  and  a  depreciation  has 
taken  place  in  the  prices  of  Stock 
Exchange  securities,  amounting  to 
somethmg  like  sixty  or  seventy 
millions  sterling.  This  is  the  im- 
mediate picture.  But  it  is  no  more 
than  the  foreground.  There  has 
been  a  financial  pressure  in  opera- 
tion more  or  less  since  September 
in  last  year.  The  difficulties  of  the 
closing  months  of  1865  were  sharp 
enough.  But  the  disasters  of  the 
opening  months  of  1 866  were  still 
more  signal.  The  failure,  with 
evexy  circumstance  which  deserves 
censure,  of  the  notorious  Joint  Stock 
Discount  Company — of  the  Con- 
tract Corporation,  its  congenial  ally 
and  abettor — of  several  prominent 
Contractors  for  lines  in  Wales  and 
other  remote  regions — ^the  discredit 
of  the  Finance  companies,  a  dis- 
credit so  complete  that  not  a  single 
case  among  them  was  left  in  which 
the  shares  did  not  fall  to  a  large  dis- 
count;— ^all  these  adverse  circum- 
stances rendered  the  early  months 
of  the  present  year  a  season  of  per- 
plexity and  distress  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

At  length,  on  Thursday  the  loth 
May,  came  the  stoppage  of  Overend, 
Gurney  and  Co.,  limited — ^the  new 
joint  stock  company  formed  in 
July  1865  to  take  over  what  was 
then  called  the  lucrative  business  of 
the  famous  bill-broking  firm  of  the 
same  napie.  This  calamity  led  im- 
mediately to  the  climax  of  the 
pressure.  The  credit  system  of  the 
country  came  to  a  stand-still.     In 
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the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  on 
Friday  the  i  ith  May,  the  available 
resources  of  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England  were 
exhausted;  and  a  sort  of  general 
movement  among  the  mercantile 
classes  led  the  Government  to 
understand  that  unless  the  Act  of 
1844  was  suspended  before  business 
commenced  on  Satui'day  the  12th 
May,  the  Banking  Department 
would  be  compelled  to  close  its 
doors  for  a  time,  in  a  sense  quite  as 
literal  as  Overend,  Qumey  and  Co. 
themselves.  Late,  therefore,  on  the 
Friday  night  the  Act  was  suspended 
by  the  pubHcation,  for  the  third 
time  in  its  history,  of  a  Treasury 
Letter  to  the  directors  authorising 
them,  if  needful,  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  the  law ;  and  requiring 
them,  in  the  event  of  such  an  in- 
fraction occurring,  to  charge  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  ad- 
vances accorded. 

As  on  the  two  former  occasions  of 
1847  and  1857,  this  expedient  at 
once  removed  the  worst  symptoms 
of  panic.  Bank  of  England  notes 
— ^the  form  of  paper  credit,  and 
almost  the  only  form  of  paper 
credit,  in  which  the  public  in  its 
paroxysm  of  fear  was  still  willing  to 
believe — could  now  be  had  in  ex- 
change for  good  securities,  and  hence 
there  was  no  longer  the  contagion 
of  blind  and  unreasoning  fear. 
But  there  was  much  mischief  still 
to  be  wrought.  The  four  or  five 
weeks  following  the  1 2th  May  were 
a  gloomy  and  calamitous  time,  the 
evil  memory  of  which  will  long  re- 
main. The  great  contracting  firm 
of  Peto  and  Betts  failed  on  the  day 
preceding  the  issue  of  the  Treasuiy 
letter.  Two  or  three  of  the  minor 
new  joint  stock  banks  in  London  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  days.  At  Liverpool 
the  list  of  the  suspensions  of  mer- 
cantile houses  increased  daily.  Then 
came  the  failure  of  the  large  and 
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respectable  concern  known  as  the 
Bank  of  Londen,  an  institution  of 
some  years'  standing,  and  formerly 
of  great  suecess.  This  was  followed 
in  a  day  or  two  by  the  suicide 
rather  than  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
solidated Bfmk,  an  establishment 
really  substantial  and  prosperous. 
And  then  after  a  short  interval 
eame  the  stoppage  of  the  Agra  and 
Masterman's  Bcmk — ^the  oldest  and, 
until  quite  lately,  the  most  .success- 
ftd  and  secure  of  the  Indian  banks. 

But  if  this  be  an  outline  of  the 
eourse  of  events  in  liiia  country,  it 
is  natural  to  ask,  How  comes  it  that 
in  France  there  has  been  not  only 
no  series  of  calamities  at  all  cor- 
responding to  those  which  have 
overwhelmed  ourselves,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  state  of  the  money 
market  eminently  free  from  anxiety 
or  pressure?  The  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  France  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing for  several  months,  until  it 
has  reached  the  enormous  amount 
of  28  millions  sterling;  and  the 
official  rate  of  discount  at  that 
establishment  has  been  maintained 
at  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

This  contrast  raises,  in  a  specific 
form,  the  whole  of  the  questions 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  strange 
financial  phenomena  of  the  last  nine 
or  ten  months ;  and  we  will  endea- 
vour to  give  some  account  of  them. 

Beginning  vnth  the  facts  which 
are  nearest  to  ns,  it  is  perfectly 
dear  that  the  Panic  of  May  last 
was  a  Credit  Panic — ^that  is  to  say, 
there  was  a  sudden  and  almost 
general  loss  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  a  considerable 
number  of  the  banks  and  discount 
and  finance  institutions  of  the  Coun- 
try. And  this  loss  of  confidence 
was  in  most  of  the  instances  quite 
justifiable;  and  it  was  justifiable 
because  it  was  found  that,  to  take 
tiie  more  conspicuous  cases,  e.g.  the 
Joint  Stock  Discount  Company, 
Overend's  Company,  the  Bank  of 
London,  the  A^ra  Bank,  Bamed's 
Banking  Company  at  Liverpool,  the 


London  Financial  Association,  the 
Lnperial  Mercantile  Credit  Com- 
pany, and  some  others,  the  money 
received  from  the  shareholders  for 
paid-up  capital,  and  from  the  public 
on  deposit,  had  been  employed,  not 
in  prudent  and  ordinary  kinds  of 
business,  but  in  what  is  called 
'financing'  contractors  and  other 
persons,  who,  in  reality,  were  large 
speculators  in  public  works,  not 
only  in  this  countiy,  but  in  ahnost 
ereiy  region  of  the  earth. 

The  appearance  of  this  new  vrord, 
'  financing,'  will  mark  an  epoch  in 
our  commercial  history.  It  is  at 
once  both  a  convenient  and  expres- 
sive term  for  a  species  of  manipula- 
tion requiring  the  highest  efforts  of 
inventive  and  audacious  genius.  We 
vnll  explain  this  more  fully.  For 
several  years  past  Parliament  has 
granted  about  300  Bailway  acts 
per  session,  authorising  the  expen- 
diture of  about  60  milHons  of  capi- 
tal, in  that  single  kind  of  fixed 
investment.  But  for  this  annual 
drain  of  60  millions  no  previous 
provision  has  been  made,  by  finding, 
as  in  former  times,  a  body  of  per- 
sons who  had  come  under  legal 
obligation,  before  the  acts  were 
obtained,  to  take  the  shares  required 
and  provide  the  calls  as  the  works 
proceeded.  This  was  the  old  and 
apparently  the  common-sense  mode. 
But  for  a  long  time  past  it  has  been 
given  up.  A  railway  act  is  now  a 
private  speculation  of  a  contractor, 
a  solicitor,  a  parliamentary  agent 
and  a  financier.  They  first  get  the 
act  and  then  they  'finance'  the 
railway;  and  they  do  it  in  thia 
manner: — They  discover  liy  bold, 
ingenious  and  lavish  expedients  the 
establishments  connected  with  the 
money  market  where  the  accep- 
tances of  the  Contractor,  fortifiied 
by  debentures,  preference  shares, 
and  the  like,  issued  under  the  act, 
on  the  security  of  the  future  Line 
which  it  authorises,  will  be  dis- 
counted; and  this  discovery  once 
made,  the  finance  operation  com- 
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I  wiHiyigoiir.  Tlie  first  bttfedi 
of  acceptances  are  for  say  six 
monthfl,  and  they  are  tnined  into 
money  at  lates  abont  which  the 
leas  said  the  better.  When  they 
fall  due  they  are  perhaps  partly 
paid^  or  more  usually  not  paid  at 
all ;  bnt^  on  the  contnuy ,  ftirther  ac- 
eeptanoes  are  given,  and  a  process  of 
the  same  kind  goes  on  with  increased 
energy  from  period  to  period.  Now 
mark  the  result.  The  discount 
company  or  bank  once  &arly  in* 
Yolved  in  such  an  adyenture  as  this 
has  really  become  the  mortgagee  of 
an  unfinished  public  work ;  and  the 
holder  of  securities  which  can  only 
be  realised  in  the  event  of  the  work 
being  speedily  finished,  opened,  and 
found  to  command  a  traffic  sufficient 
to  pay  current  expenses  and  provide 
a  reasonable  dividoid  on  the  cost. 
In  Other  words,  the  bank  or  dis- 
count company  has  ceased  to  be  a 
dealer  in  money  as  between  depo- 
sitors on  the  one  hand,  and  mer- 
chants and  traders  requiring  short 
loans  on  the  other;  and  has  turned 
itself  into  a  Public  Works  Specu- 
lation Company — into  a  holder  of 
securities  the  value  of  which  is  un- 
certain, the  maturity  of  which  is 
unfixed,  the  transferability  of  w^ch 
is  impossible,  and  the  danger  of 
wluch  is  unmistakable  and  immi- 
nent^ 

For  the  last  two  years,  but  espe- 
cially £br  the  last  twelvemonth 
preceding  the  panic,  the  money- 
maricet  had  been  overrun  with  this  • 
'finance-paper.'  It  was  put  into 
circulation  in  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
forms.  People  of  straw  were  set 
up  in  Germany,  the  Levant,  in 
Spaia,  the  United  States,  and  a 
doaen  other  places  to  draw  appa.- 
rently  wholescnne  foreign  bills  on 
persons  and  institutions  in  this 
country ;  and  these  bills,  by  a  system 
of  extravagant  agency  and  commis- 
aon,  were  pushed  off  with  more  or 
less  success  in  various  avenues  of 
the  money-market.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  it  is  probable  that 


the  quantity  of  this  finance-paper 
afloat  was  quite  eight  or  ten  milHona 
stediing,  or  more ;  and  it  was  the 
constant  pressure  created  by  it 
upon  every  resource,  which  in  a 
great  measure  kept  the  rate  of  in- 
terest in  this  country  at  a  point  so 
much  higher  than  previuled  in 
PraDce  and  elsewhere.  Li  tdh&r 
words,  we  were  meeting  a  vast  ate* 
pendibwre  on  puhUc  works,  not  out 
of  8(wings,  but  out  of  the  floating 
ma/rgin  of  ready  money  which  con- 
stitutes the  fimd  (wailabh  for  short 
loans  and  Tnerca/nbUe  advances. 

By  far  the  greatest  offenders 
against  sound  principles  in  the  en- 
couragement of  this  spurious  finance 
business  were  Overend  and  Co.,  for  a 
long  time  before  they  conceived  the 
notion  of  converting  themselves  into 
a  joint  stock  concern.  The  finance 
companies  set  up  in  1863-4  ^^ 
headlong  into  the  same  error.  They 
borrowed  at  short  notice,  and  lent 
for  periods  practically  indefinite, 
and  so  contrived  by  excess  of  blun- 
dering and  miscalculation  to  ruin 
themselves  in  a  year  or  two.  The 
Bank  of  London  and  the  Agra  Bank 
perished  from  the  same  cause,  aided 
by  a  reckless  use  of  their  credit  in 
other  ways. 

Our  first  answer  therefore  to  the 
inquiry  which  asks  how  it  happens 
that  the  financial  ease  in  Eranoe 
has  been  lor  a  year  almost  as  re- 
markable as  the  finaincaal  pressure 
with  ourselves,  is  shortly  ^that  in 
France  there  has  been  little  if  any 
*  financing;'  while  ^th  ourselves 
that  particular  pursuit  has  been  the 
predominant  occupation  of  a^  large 
class  of  institutions  which  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  engage  in  it. 

At  Liverpool  the  special  source 
of  difficulty  has  been  the  depreda- 
tion since  January  last  in  the  price 
of  Cotton,  in  consequence  of  the 
American  supplies  so  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  estimates  then  formed 
of  the  quantities  remaining  after  the 
war.  To  this  difficulty,  in  itself 
grave   and   diffused  enough,  was 
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ftdded  in  April  tlie  apprehensions  of 
ihe  German  and  Italian  war. 

The  Panic  therefore  of  May  1 866, 
like  the  similar  visitations  of  April 
and  October  1847  and  November 
1857,  had  its  origin  in  causes  of  dis- 
turbance, and  in  vicious  departures 
from  the  rules  of  prudent  business, 
covering  a  wide  sur&ce  and  extend- 
ing over  a  considerable  period  of 
time ;  and  under  no  system  of  regu- 
lation whatever  of  thefimctionsof  the 
Bank  of  England  could  the  danger 
have  been  surmounted  without  very 
severe  strain  and  suffering.  We  re- 
gard it  as  certain,  however,  that  on 
each  of  these  three  occasions,  and  on 
many  other  occasions  of  less  note,  the 
present  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  operated  not  to  prevent  or 
allay,  but  to  aggravate  and  embitter 
the  apprehension  and  loss  arising 
out  of  the  previous  circumstances  ; 
and  this  we  will  endeavour  to  make 
more  clear  presently  after  referring 
to  a  few  intermediate  topics. 

In  many  quarters  all  or  most 
of  the  recent  mischief  is  laid  to  the 
change  of  the  Limited  Liabiliiy 
law,  which  after  being  granted  in 
principle  in  1856  was  made  really 
eflfective  in  1 862.  We  do  not  agree 
in  this  opinion.  It  may  be  well 
conceded  that  the  relaxation  of 
1 862,  like  the  first  relaxation  of  the 
old  partnership  laws  forty  years 
ago  in  favour  of  joint  stock  banks 
and  joint  stock  enterprise  generally, 
was  followed  by  an  extravagance 
and  excess  of  activity  frequently 
dishonest,  and  very  often  foolish  in 
the  highest  degree.  But  the  same 
evils  have  always  followed  the  first 
removal  of  bad  repressive  laws, 
against  which  public  opinion  has 
long  protested.  Whether  it  be  the 
opening  of  the  South  American 
trade,  of  the  trade  with  China  and 
India,  the  passing  of  a  Beform  Bill, 
or  the  granting  of  Catholic  relief, 
the  expectation  always  overruns 
the  &.ct,  to  be  followed  by  disap- 
pointment and  collapse.    The  one 


governing  principle  of  all  mer- 
cantile legislation  is  that  people 
should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  mtJs:e 
with  each  other  any  contracts  they 
please  not  inimical  to  a  few  general 
rules  of  obvious  morality.  As  before 
the  law  all  sorts  of  liability,  limited 
or  unlimited,  must  be  alike  subject 
to  the  simple  provision,  that  the 
parties  to  the  several  contracts  shall 
have  ample  means  of  understanding 
each  other.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will 
not  enter  any  engagements  which 
they  cannot  keep,  and  which  will 
not  leave  a  profit.  If  they  are 
rash  and  foolish  they  will  do  exactly 
the  reverse.  But  it  is  no  part  of 
the  province  of  the  law  to  prevent 
the  prudent  from  profiting  by  their 
sagacious  plans,  or  to  save  the  fool- 
ish from  the  effect  of  their  want  of 
ability  and  knowledge. 

The  four  years'  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  the  limited  liability  law  has 
already  rendered  tolerably  plain 
the  practical  boundaries  within 
which  it  can  be  successfully  em- 
ployed. Without  any  further  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature,  itisprettj" 
certain,  in  future,  the  public  will 
not  readily  support  any  limited 
company — (i)  in  which  any  con- 
siderable amount  per  share  is  not 
paid  up,  either  at  the  outset  or 
within  a  short  time  ; — (2)  in  which 
the  articles  of  association  are  not 
either  distributed  with  the  pro- 
spectus or  very  fally  expressed  in 
it ; — (  3  )  in  which  the  real  status  and 
remuneration  of  the  promoters  is 
not  made  clear ; — (4)  in  which  in 
the  case  of  a  company  formed  to 
purchase  an  existing  business,  the 
vendors  are  not  required  to  gua- 
rantee an  ample  dividend  on  the 
purchase-money  for  a  term  of  years 
and  to  make  any  payment  for 
*  goodwill  *  contingent  upon  the 
actual  realisation  of  a  certain  annual 
profit,  not  out  of  the  guarantee,  but 
out  of  the  business  itself  after  it  is 
handed  over  to  a  company. 

Further  than  this,  the  public  will 
be  exceedingly  suspicious  of  any 
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companies  proj^osing  to  cany  on 
mercantile  businesses  abroad,  or  to 
engage,  hj  means  of  a  board  of 
directors,  necessarily  more  or  less 
numerons,  and  necessarily  having 
interests  more  or  less  conflicting  in 
foreign  or  other  financial  operations, 
where  success,  if  it  be  obtained  at 
all,  must  be  commanded  by  the 
secresy„  energy,  decision,  and  re- 
sources of  one  or  two  men  work- 
ing with  a  perfect  and  diflnsed 
machinery. 

Holding  these  views,  we  entirely 
disapprove  of  the  opposition  raised 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  proposal 
made  this  session  for  permitting 
limited  companies  to  reduce,  if  they 
think  fit,  the  nominal  amount  of 
their  shaores.  The  objections  were 
pedantic  in  the  extreme.  By  an 
accidental  oversight  in  the  bill  of 
1862,  the  facility  now  sought  was 
omitted.  It  involves  no  legislative 
principle  whatever.  It  is  a  facility 
which  the  public  require,  and  which 
they  ought  to  have  for  whatever  it 
is  worth ;  and  the  refosal  of  it  is  one 
of  those  ridiculous  manifestations  of 
timidity  and  obstructiveness  from 
which,  in  this  country,  we  have 
suffered  so  much  on  almost  every 
subject  of  legal  reform. 

But  if  the  Limited  Liability  law 
may  well  be  let  alone,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  present  plan 
of  dealing  with  failed  companies 
should  not  be  let  alone.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  a  set  of  directors, 
after  dissipating  millions  of  other 
people's  money  in  the  most  reckless 
fashion — in  ways  so  stupid  and  neg- 
ligent, that  it  is  hard  to  believe  in 
the  recital  of  them  as  representing 
real  occurrences — escape  not  only 
punishment  but  serious  censure. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  an 
effort  was  made  to  stigmatise  the 
directors  of  the  Joint  Stock  Dis- 
count Company  by  singling  out  the 
other  companies  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged,  and  insisting 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  obnoxious 
individuals.     This  was  a  right  and 


wholesome  course;  but  it  has  not 
been  followed  up.  A  company  fails, 
arrangements  are  pressed  upon  the 
shareholders,  or  some  section  of 
them,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
voluntary  liquidator,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  certain  to  extract  out  of 
the  ruin  and  confusion  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  paid-up  capital, 
provided  all  hostile  proceedings  be 
avoided.  Months  roll  away,  and 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  affair. 
The  ready  answer  to  all  inquiries  is, 
that  the  transactions  are  very  com- 
plicated ;  more  time  elapses,  and 
then,  instead  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  capital  being  recovered,  it 
generally  turns  out  that  costs  and 
charges  have  eaten  up  any  margin 
of  surplus  there  might  really  be  ; 
and  that  the  shareholders  either  get 
nothing,  or  have  to  pay  more  money 
to  attain  final  release.  The  directors^ 
of  course,  have  long  since  thrown^ 
aside  the  tone  of  penitents,  and  each 
of  them  has  assumed  the  air  of  a 
person  who  has  had  most  unjustly  to 
bear  meekly  slander  and  misrepre- 
sentation. 

These  occurrences  are  among  the 
worst  symptoms  of  the  time.  They 
indicate  not  only  a  grave  defect  in 
the  law,  but,  what  is  more,  they 
indicate  a  false  and  sordid  state  of 
pubKc  sentiment ;  and  no  real 
remedy  will  be  possible  until  the 
public  feeling  shall  very  distinctly 
declare  that  it  will  no  longer  tolerate 
scandals  so  grievous  and  flagrant. 
When  that  time  comes,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  devise  means  of 
punishment  entirely  consistent  with 
the  supreme  control  of  shareholders 
over  their  own  affairs.  And  until  it 
does  come  there  is  at  least  one  ready 
and  sufficing  answer  to  all  public 
complaints  of  loss  and  suffering 
from  the  failure  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies— namely,  that  so  long  as  the 
public  themselves  will  do  nothing 
to  attach  disagreeable  consequences, 
social  or  legal,  to  the  misconduct 
and  incapacity  of  directors,  so  long 
it  is  perfectly  certain  the  public  will 
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go  on  paying  a  greater  and  greater 
penalty. 

In  some  of  the  larger  instaoices  of 
failure  within  the  last  few  months 
the  departures  from  all  sound  rules 
of  business  ha^e  been  so  gross  and 
notorious  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  silence  or  patience  of  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  hare  been 
ruined  and  impoverished  by  them. 
For  example,  one  of  the  principal 
causes,  and  at  last  ahnost  the  spe- 
cific cause  of  failure  of  the  Joint 
Stock  Discount  Company,  of  the 
Bank  of  London,  of  the  Agra  and 
Masterman's  Bank,  of  Bamed's 
Banking  Company  at  Liverpool,  of 
Ovj^rend,  Ghimey,  and  Co.  (both  as 
a  firm  and  a  company),  was  the 
extravagant  and  reckless  manner 
in  whidi  each  of  these  concerns 
had  traded  on  its  credit  Trading 
on  the  real  capital  represented  by 
the  paid-up  shares  and  their  de- 
posits seems  to  have  been  early  lakL 
aside  as  an  old-world  maxim  far 
too  slow  and  unprofitable  for  modem 
days.  Accordingiy  we  read  of  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  acceptances 
given  to  all  sorts  of  people  and  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes,  and  for  rates 
of  commission  often  so  small  as  to 
sound  like  jokes  and  pleasantries. 
Three,  or  perhaps  two  years  ago, 
the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bimk 
was  a  soHd  and  prosperous  institu- 
tion,  and  the  iiiousand  or  more 
Indian  families  who  had  trusted  to 
it  the  larger  part  of  their  little  for- 
tunes were  justified  in  believing  in 
its  fi^umcial  strength.  But  then 
came  a  new  order  of  management. 
The  old  rules  which  for  thirty  years 
had  brought  growth  of  fortune  were 
cast  aside,  and  the  bank  started  off 
in  full  career  upon  a  race  of  finan- 
cing and  credit  paper  which  has 
brought  it  to  ruin.  And  the  same 
story  is  to  be  told  of  other  similar 
calamities,  and  will  continue  to  be 
told  BO  long  as  shareholders  are 
foolish  enough  to  permit  any  joint 
stock  bank  to  leave  out  of  its  pub- 
lished accounts  a  precise  statement 


of  the  extent  of  its  liabilities  for 
acceptances  and  credits  ;  and  so  long 
as  iliey  permit  any  statement  of 
profit  and  loss  to  be  received  with- 
out some  inquiry  being  raised  re- 
garding the  amount  of  commission 
on  these  acceptances  and  credits 
which  has  gone  to  swell  the  profit 
side  of  the  account.  For  it  may  he 
laid  down  as  a  rule  from  which  there 
is,  in  the  long  run,  no  exception, 
that  precisely  in  the  degree  in  which 
such  commissions  enter  into  the 
profit  of  the  year,  in  that  degree 
is  the  business  of  the  institution 
hazardous  and  unsound. 

We  attach  very  little  importance 
to  the  outcry  which  has  been  raised 
in  all  sorts  of  quarters  against  the 
what  is  called  the  iniquiiy  and 
cruelty  of  the  *  bear  *  operations  in 
bank  shares.  It  is  alleged  with 
more  confidence  than  truth  that 
it  was  these  bear  operations — ^that 
is  to  say,  to  a  combination  of  per- 
sons in  and  out  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
diange,  who  arranged  to  sell  per- 
sistently the  shares  of  some  par- 
ticular bank  with  the  view  of  driv- 
ing them  to  a  large  discount,  and  so 
injuring  its  credit — which  led,  for 
example,  to  the  failure  of  Overend's 
Company,  of  the  Agra  Bank,  and 
the  Bazik  of  London.  We  doubt 
greatly  the  extent  or  importance  of 
these  combinations.  But  whether 
they  existed  or  not,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  in  all  the  cases  we  have 
named,  the  institutions  were  bad 
and  rotten  and  ought  to  fidl.  If 
the  bears  interfered  at  all,  they 
interfered  in  these  instances  on 
good  grounds,  and  the  subsequent 
revelations  entirely  justified  the  pre- 
vious distrust.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed, even  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  attempt  some  legislative 
prohibition  of  time  bargains  in 
bank  shares — ^for  a  bear  operation 
is  simply  a  time  bargain  by  a  seller 
who  expects  a  fall,  as  a  bull  opera- 
tion is  simply  a  time  bargain  by  a 
buyer  who  expects  a  rise.  And  if 
indignation  is  to  be  invoked  at  all, 
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let  it  be  invoked  impartiallj  as  well 
against  the  man  who  buys  property 
he  never  means  to  pay  for,  as 
against  the  man  who  sells  shares  he 
never  intends  to  deliver.  Bat  the 
legialatiure  repealed  only  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  very  wisely,  the  &- 
mous  bnt  foolish  Sir  John  Barnard's 
Act  which  forbade  all  time  bargains ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the 
reception  which  will  be  given  to  any 
piecemeal  attempt  to  reinvoke  the 
exploded  terrors  of  the  law  on  such 
a  subject.  The  remedy  bes  with 
the  directors  of  any  bsnk  or  institu- 
tion nn£edrly  singled  out  for  hostile 
attack.  If  the  direct(M«  know  that 
the  state  of  the  concern  is  really 
sound,  let  them  take  public  and 
spirited  means  for  protecting  their 
own  property,  and  the  public  will 
back  them.  If  the  facts  are  reaUy 
against  them,  they  must  and  ought 
to  take  the  consequences. 

We  have  now  indicated  in  to- 
lerably pUun  terms  the  views  we 
entertain  of  the  manifold  causes 
which,  for  a  long  time  past,  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  the 
financial  crisis  of  IM^^y  and  June 
last. 

We  desire  to  state  as  strongly 
as  possible  that  the  Crisis  may  be 
traeed,  perhaps,  in  the  chief  degree 
to  the  '  financing  operations  '  aris- 
ing out  of  the  enormous  expen- 
diture on  railways  and  other  pub- 
lic works  in  this  country,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere : — and 
to  this  leading  cause  must  be  added 
the  ervors  and  extravagances  of  the 
banks  and  finance  and  other  com- 
panies, set  up  in  shoals  under  the 
limited  liability  law  of  1862  ; — 
the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton, and  the  vast  disturbances  in- 
separable from  a  large  transference 
of  the  supply  of  that  raw  material 
from  America  to  India,  Brazil, 
Egypt,  and  other  countries;  —  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  European 
polities  ;-*to  the  civil  war  in  Ame- 
riea,  and  the  sudden  peace  by  which 


it  was  temninated; — ^to  the  cattle 
plague  ; — and  to  other  causes  of  a 
general  nature. 

We  have  now  to  state  in  what 
way  WQ  consider  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844  ^  ^^^  aggravated  the  dij£- 
culty  in  its  closing  stages. 

When  the  Bank  of  England  com- 
menced business  on  the  morning  of 
Priday,  the  nth  May,  .the  directors 
had  in  the  Banking  department  (in 
London  and  the  branches)  a  reserve 
of  5,727,000^. ;  and  there  was  in  the 
Issue  department  a  farther  reserve 
of  bullion  of  7,ooo,ooo2.  Before 
the  end  of  the  business  hours  of 
the  Friday,  the  banking  reserve 
had  been  run  down  to  3,000,000^, 
that  is  to  say,  it  had  been  reduced 
nearly  one  half,  and  the  amount  of 
this  reserve  available  in  London  was 
not,  probably,  more  than  a  million. 
There  still  remained  intact  and  un- 
drawn upon  the  entire  7,000,000!. 
of  treasure  in  the  Issue  department. 
The  intense  apprehension  and  alarm 
which  prevtoled  in  the  City  on 
the  Friday  was,  lest  the  Bank  of 
England  should  commence  business 
on  the  Saturday  without  any  per- 
missicm  'firom  the  Government  to 
use  some  of  the  7,000,000^  in  the 
issue  department  to  replenish  the 
exhausted  resources  of  uie  banking 
division  of  the  institution.  Late 
on  the  Friday  night  the  Govern- 
ment did  grant  such  a  permission, 
and  the  worst  symptoms  of  the 
panic  were  at  once  at  an  end.  If 
the  Government  Letter  had  not 
been  issued  when  it  was,  the  first 
proceeding  of  the  Saturday  would 
have  been  the  presentation  by  some 
of  the  London  bankers  of  cdiequeB 
drawn  against  the  balances  stand- 
ing at  their  credit  with  the  banking 
department,  and  for  sums  so  large 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  them 
could  be  met,  and  consequently 
the  Banking  department  musit 
have  succumbed  to  the  absurd 
dilemma  of  stopping  payment,  not- 
withstanding that  in  another  part  of 
the  Bank^s  premises  there  was  a 
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hoard  of  seven  millions  of  treasure. 
The  cUnuix  of  tlie  crisis,  therefore, 
wcbs  brought  on  by  the  division  of 
the  two  depa/rtments  at  the  Bank  of 
England;  amd  relief  was  found  in 
the  Government  permission  to  the 
directors  to  reimite  the  departments 
for  the  time  being,  and  regard  and 
use  the  bullion  of  the  two  <w  if  it 
loas  one  fund. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  reunion 
did  not  take  place.  The  public 
apprehension  was  allayed  bj  the 
mere  announcement  that  it  would 
take  place  if  necessary ;  or, 
to  express  the  same  conclusion  in 
a  different  manner: — The  Act  of 
1844  had  provided  the  largest  re* 
serve  against  that  portion  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  Bank — ^the  cir- 
culation of  notes — ^which,  under 
the  circumstances  of  an  Internal 
panic,  did  not  require  any  special 
reserve  at  all ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  separation  of  departments, 
had  left  the  banking  half  of  the 
business  with  a  reserve  wholly  in- 
adequate. The  difficulty  which  had 
to  be  met  in  May  last,  as  on  the 
two  former  occasions  of  October 
1847  and  November  1857,  was 
a  banking  and  not  a  currency 
difficulty.  It  was  a  difficulty  of 
discounts  and  advances,  not  a 
difficuliy  of  notes  presented  for 
payment ;  and  for  the  third  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Act  it  taught 
the  lesson  that,  since  1 844,  all  these 
subjects  of  banking  legislation  have 
passed,  in  this  countiy,  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  the  domain  of  currency 
into  that  of  discounts  and  advances. 
Formerly,  when  not  one  person  in  fifty 
thousand  kept  a  banking  account,  but 
managed  all  his  receipts  and  pay- 
ments out  of  a  small  hoard  of  coin 
and  notes,  the  Currency,  metro- 
politan and  provincial,  was  the 
instrument  to  be  controlled  and 
guarded.  But  now,  when  banking 
accounts  are  happily  familiar  to 
traders  and  families,  if  not  of  the 
smallest,  yet  of  a  comparatively 
small    class,  the    most   important 


considerations  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  business  of  discounts, 
loans,  and  the  Bate  of  Interest. 
Credit  has,  in  a  large  degree, 
passed  beyond  the  functions  of  the 
bank-note  into  the  more  subtle  and 
diffused  form  of  cheques  and  bills 
of  exchange.  And  in  London  and 
the  great  mercantile  centres,  the 
change  has  become  manifest  in  the 
strongest  manner.  In  London,  for 
example,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  notwithstanding  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  transactions  car- 
ried on  has  increased  six  or  seven 
fold,  the  quantity  of  bank-notes  in 
actual  circulation  at  one  time  is 
probably  not  a  third  of  the  amount 
so  employed  in  1 846. 

The  events  of  May  last  therefore 
showed  very  clearly  three  things, 
viz. : — (i.)  That  the  intense  public 
alarm  was  occasioned  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  reserve  in  the  Banking 
department,  and  by  the  apprehension 
that  in  consequence  of  the  near 
exhaustion  of  that  reserve,  discounts 
and  advances  even  on  the  very  best 
securities  would  be  absolutely  un- 
procurable. (2.)  That  the  smsdlness 
of  the  banking  reserve  arose  entirely 
from  the  operation  of  those  portions 
of  the  scheme  of  1844  which  set 
aside  the  largest  share  of  the  Total 
Bullion  to  meet  the  least  variable 
class  of  the  liabilities,  namely,  the 
bank-notes.  (3.)  That  the  r^  dif- 
ficulty had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  distrust  of  theNotes  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  but  the  exact  contrary, 
for  the  public  were  appeased  when 
the  Government  Letter  gave  per- 
mission to  the  directors  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  bank-notes  if  neces- 
sary. That  the  emergency  was  one 
of  banking,  and  not  of  currency — 
another  and  very  aggravated  form 
of  those  cases  which  have  occurred 
so  frequently  since  1844,  ^  which 
the  weight  of  the  whole  banking 
system  of  the  country  has  been 
thrown  on  its  inevitable  and  natu- 
ral centre — ^e  banking  department 
— ^and  has  found  that  department 
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crippled  and  exhausted,  by  having 
the  command  not  of  the  whole,  bnt 
of  only  a  third  of  the  total  re- 
serve. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  crisis  of 
May  last,  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  theory  out  of  which 
they  arise.  It  may  be  right  or 
wrong  that  the  departments  of 
banking  and  issne  shonld  be 
separated.  We  will  consider  that 
presently.  Bnt  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  that  separation  are 
now  pretty  well  nnderstood,  after 
an  experience  of  twenty-two  years. 
These  consequences  are  in  the  main: 
( I .)  Frequent  and  sudden  variations 
of  the  rate  of  discount.  For  exam- 
ple in  the  eight  years  1858-65, 
there  were  eighty-five  alterations 
of  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank 
of  England  against  thirty-four  at 
the  Bank  of  France.  (2.)  Frequent 
and  sudden  changes  produced  in 
the  state  of  confidence  and  credit 
by  variations  in  the  banking  reserve 
so  comparatively  small  as  in  many 
cases  to  be  represented  by  sums 
far  less  than  a  million.  (3.) 
The  abnost  periodical  occurrence  of 
severe  crises,  when  apprehension  is 
only  allayed  by  a  temporary  reunion 
of  the  banking  and  issue  depart- 
ments. (4.)  The  growth  year  by 
year  of  changes  which  render  the 
Banking  Department  of  the  Bank  of 
England  more  completely  the  centre 
of  credit  of  this  country  and  the 
world :  and  hence  the  establishment 
of  a  state  of  things  under  which  con- 
tinuously increasing  responsibilities 
have  to  be^  sustained  by  a  Reserve 
which  does  not  augment  in  any 
corresponding  proportion — ^by  a 
ireserve,  indeed  which  in  many  ways 
has  a  tendency  to  become  less  in 
magnitude,  and  less  stable  in  cha- 
racter. 

The  theory  out  of  which  this 
system  grew  had,  thirty  years  ago, 
many  apparent  arguments  in  its 
favour,  the  insufficiency  of  which 
has  become  more  manife3t  with  the 
lapse  of  time. 


It  was  believed  by  the  authors 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  that 
a  separation  of  the  function  of 
issue  from  that  of  banking  would 
of  itself  go  very  far  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  crises  and  pa- 
nics—thatthe  amount  of  bank-notes, 
the  ruling  and  predominant  form  of 
credit  as  was  then  thought,  being 
mechanically  regulated  would  safely 
permit  the  very  subordinate  business 
of  the  banking  department  to  be 
conducted  precisely  like  any  private 
concern.  The  authors  of  the  scheme 
regarded  the  Bank  of  England  not 
as  the  chief  centre  of  the  credit 
system  of  the  country ;  but  princi- 
pally as  the  agent  for  conducting 
the  issue  and  retirement  of  bank- 
notes. Hence  it  was  that  the  total 
bullion  was  cut  in  two,  and  the  Cir- 
culation protected  by  a  reserve  of 
treasure  for  every  note  beyond  (at 
first)  fourteen  millions  sterling. 
That  is  to  say,  supposing  the  cir- 
culation to  be  twenty-one  millions, 
and  the  total  bullion  twelve  millions, 
there  would  be  seven  millions  in 
the  issue,  and  five  millions  in  the 
banking  departments. 

It  was  not  believed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Act  that  strict  con- 
vertibility into  coin  at  the  will  of 
the  holder  is  a  constant  and  suffi- 
cient check  on  excessive  issues  of 
notes :  and  hence  they  guarded 
against  an  evil  which  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  and  to  be  imagi- 
nary by  removing,  as  they  said  with 
great  emphasis,  all  discretion  of 
issue  from  the  Bank  Court.  In  like 
mannei^  it  was  not  perceived  that 
the  subjection  of  the  business  of 
Circulation  to  a  purely  mechanical 
regimen  carries  with  it  the  serious 
disadvantage  and  danger  of  ap- 
plying exactly  the  same  treatment 
to  two  sets  of  circumstances  wholly 
different,  namely,  an  JnfemaZdemand 
for  bank-notes  for  wholesome  and 
natural  purposes  of  a  provisional  and 
temporary  nature,  as,  for  instance, 
the  payment  of  salaries  and  di- 
vidends at  the  quarter  days  of  the 
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year :  and  an  External  demiuid  for 
capital  required  to  discliarge  a 
balance  due  to  the  foreigner.  The 
Internal  demand  neither  involyes 
nor  supposes  more  than  a  tem- 
porary demand  for  cnrrency,  and 
onghtnot  to  occasion  any  marked 
influence  of  any  kind  npon  the 
state  of  credit  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  External  demand  for 
bnUion  for  foreign  remittance  ought, 
if  carried  to  any  length,  to  in- 
fluence both. 

The  greatest  error  of  aU,  how- 
ever, was  the  failure  to  perceive  the 
vast  and  growing  importance  of 
the  Banking  functions  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  banking  depart- 
ment is,  and  must  be,  the  real  head 
and  centre  of  the  credit  system  of 
the  eoontry.  It  is  a  circumstance 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  country 
to  possess  an  institution  rendered 
useful  and  power^  by  the  com- 
bination of  so  many  causes  ;  and  it 
is  the  real  interest  of  the  public 
not  to  impair  that  power  and  use- 
fulness in  the  smallest  degree,  but 
on  the  contrary  to  extend  and  fortify 
it.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the 
natural  and  most  convenient  de- 
pository of  the  hoard  of  treasure 
required  to  be  kept  as  the  provision 
for  foreign  and  domestic  demands. 
With  a  taide  so  extended  as  ours  it 
must  and  ought  to  be  an  incident  of 
constant  occurrence  that,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  balance  of  payments  with 
some  part  of  the  world  or  another, 
a  few  millions  of  treasure,  more  or 
less,  are  required :  and  the  treasure 
so  required  is  procured  in  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  way  through 
the  medium  of  the  banking  depart- 
ment. The  Bank  is  moreover  the 
greatest  discount  and  lending  insti- 
tution in  the  country,  and  by  virtue 
of  its  long  and  illustrious  history, 
its  example  exercises  a  moral  in- 


fluence to  which  no  parallel  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

When,  therefore,  the  aufihors  of 
the  Act  of  1844  permitted  them- 
selves to  boast  that  they  had  re- 
lieved the.  Bank  Court  of  nearly  aU 
the  responsibility  of  discretioii  in 
the  management  of  their  business, 
inasmuch  as  the  issue  of  notes  was 
subjected  to  mechanical  rules,  they 
wholly  mistook  the  case  wiili 
which  they  had  to  deal  The  direc- 
tors were  still  (and  necessarily)  left 
in  supreme  control  of  f^e  bankiyig 
department,  that  is,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  discounts,  advances, 
and  rate  of  interest ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  management,  and  not  upon  the 
bank-notes,  that  the  public  are  now 
pretty  generally  con  vinbed,  after  long 
and  sharp  experience,  that  the  re^ 
interest  of  the  question  rests.  In 
other  words,  the  country  has  dis- 
covered that  the  reserve  of  the  bcwk- 
mg  departmewt  is  the  controlling 
element^-that  a  small  banking  re- 
serve means  anxiety  and  pressure — 
that  a  large  banking  reserve  means 
the  reverse — and  tiiat  the  reserve 
in  the  issue  department  for  all 
practical  purposes  might  as  well  be 
in  Louisiana  as  in  London.^ 

We  entirely  dissent,  therefore, 
from  the  scheme  of  the  present 
Bank  Charter  Act.  We  do  not 
say  that  any  system  whatever  of 
banking  legislation  could  have  pre- 
vented the  Crisis  of  May  last.  We 
have  shown  very  plainly  how  deep 
and  wide  the  causes  of  that  crisis 
were.  But  we  are  most  intimately 
persuaded  that  the  Act  of  1 844  ag- 
gravated the  pressure  in  its  final 
stages,  and  protracted  needlessly 
the  period  of  recovery. 

The  Grovemment  Letter  of  the 
1 1  th  May  last  was  never  actually  put 
in  force,  that  is  to  say,  the  existing 


*  It  is  hecommg  evident  that  at  some  early  date  the  GFovemment  must  repay  to  the 
Bftnk  the  permanent  advance  of  1 1,01 5,000/.,  held  from  it  at  a  low  rate  of  mtereet.  The 
business  of  the  Bank  has  increased,  and  must  increase,  with  a  rapidity  which  no  longer 
xesodtm  it  ezpeditoit  to  employ  so  large  a  part  of  its  resources  in  so  unnvailable  a  fcrm. 
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limit  of  fifteen  millioins  of  Becniities 
as  the  basis  of  a  Note  issue  of 
like  amount  was  not  exceeded.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  page^  we  give  tm 
outline  of  the  weekly  returns,  show- 
that  the  hanking  reserve  was  neyer 
less  than  85o,oooZ.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  letter  of  the 
law  was  onlj  saved  by  the  London 
bankers  responding  toan  appeal  from 
the  Bank  Gonrt  to  pay  every  night 
to  the  Banking  department  all  the 
notes  which,  nnder  ordinary  circom- 
stanoes,  wonld  have  remained  in 
the  tills  of  the  bankers  themselves. 
Besides  a  reserve  of  850,0002.,  these 
retoras  also  show  two  other  remark- 
able facts.  The  first  of  them  is  an 
absorption  of  about  four  miUioDs  of 
extra  Circulation,  and  the  second  an 
increase  of  three  millions  in  the  Total 
Bnllion.  The  hoarding  of  bank- 
notes was  the  ofispring  of  the 
panic.  It  was  a  credit  panic,  that 
is,  a  panic  falling  with  greatest 
severity  upon  banks  and  otiher 
credit  institationa.  The  increase  of 
thet  Total  Bullion  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  remittances  from  the  United 
States.  The  Bank  directors  main- 
tained the  ten  per  cent,  rate  for 


more  than  two  months,  and  ap- 
parently on  grounds  which  must 
be  deemed  inadequate.  The  panic, 
as  we  have  said,  was  one  of  credit. 
It  was  not  a  panic  created  by  a 
protracted  foreign  drain  to  pay  for 
a  vast  foreign  expenditure  or  for 
large  imports  of  foreign  goods.  On 
the  contrary,  the  extensive  arrivals 
of  specie  finom  the  United  States  in 
May  and  June  last  are  concluaive 
proof  that  with  our  largest  cus- 
tomers there  was  a  balance  due 
to  this  country.  The  essence  of 
the  panic  v^as  a  signal  fidlure  of 
confidence,  for  a  time  so  indis- 
criminate as  to  include  institutions 
and  firms  of  the  most  solid  charac- 
ter. The  maintainance  of  ten  per 
cent,  week  after  week  after  the 
paroxysm  was  surmounted  acted 
like  the  danger  lamp  at  a  railway 
station  or  the  storm  signal  in  a 
port.  It  destroyed  confidence  and 
stopped  dealings  in  every  direction. 
The  four  millionB  of  extra  note^ 
absorbed  by  the  public  between  the 
9th  and  1 6th  May,  or  rather  put 
away  as  extra  hoards  and  reserves 
by  bankers  and  others^  all  over 
the  country,  persistently  remained 


*  The  foIl6^iig  figures  present  in  abstract  the  Bank  retnms  of  the  panic  weeks, 
iignre  ia*8i  means,  of  course,  22,810,000/. 
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'  In  illnstnitioQ  of  this  hoarding,  ym  m&j  mention  one  or  two  cases  in  our  own  know- 
ledge where  bankers  kept  for  many  weeks  five  or  six  times  their  ordinary  reserve  of 
hfu^-notes. 
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beyond  the  reach  of  the  Bank,  and 
produced,  therefore,  a  dearth  of  so 
much  available  capital,  not  because 
they  were  really  wanted,  but  be- 
cause a  moral  collapse  had  taken 
place  for  a  time  among  the  mer- 
cantile classes. 

It  is  said,  and  with  perfect  fair- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Bank  di- 
rectors, that  they  were  bound  to 
maintain  the  lo  per  cent,  for  two 
decisive  reasons,  viz. — first,  because 
the  increase  of  the  Banking  Re- 
serve was  too  slow  to  permit  any 
reduction;  and  second,  because 
throughout  May  lind  June  and  into 
July  there  was  a  steady  withdrawal 
of  gold  to  the  Continent.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  the  terms  of  the 
Government  Letter  did  not  leave 
the  Bank  Court  any  discretion  as 
regards  the  rate  to  be  charged. 
The  terms  of  the  letter  were  that 
*in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of 
legitimate  commerce  *  the  Bank  was 
authorised  '  to  extend  its  discounts 
and  advances  upon  approved  se- 
curities beyond  the  limit  fixed  by 
law.  No  such  discount  or  advance 
however,  should  be  granted  at  a 
rate  of  interest  less  than  i  o  per  cent., 
and  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  re- 
serve to  themselves  to  recommend 
if  they  should  see  fit,  the  imposition 
of  a  higher  rate.'  As  we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  the  Bank  di- 
rectors never  availed  themselves  of 
the  full  license  accorded  by  the 
letter.  They  never  did  exceed  the 
limite  of  issue  *  fixed  by  law.'  But 
they  came  very  near  to  it,  when  on 
the  30th  May  the  banking  reserve 
was  reduced  to  850,000?. ;  and  prac- 
tically the  law  was  broken  because, 
as  we  have  shown,  the  whole  of 
the  reduced  banking  reserve  was 
in  truth  lent  to  the  directors  by 
the  London  bankers.  But  on  the 
30th  June,  the  banldng  reserve 
had  risen  to  4f  millions,  and  tho 
total  bullion  to  very  nearly  15 
millions.     The  following  week  these 


figures  were  still  more  favourable. 
We  have  a  strong  opinion  that  on 
either  of  the  dates  given,  the  di- 
rectors should  have  reduced  the 
rate.  Suppose  that,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  the  efiect  of  such  re- 
duction had  been  to  run  down  the 
reserve  to  a  low  point — say  to  i  or 
i-^  million — ^it  would  have  been 
quite  easy  to  have  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  the  Government  to  revive 
or  prolong  the  suspension  of  the  Act 
authorised  by  them  on  the  i  ith  May. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Government 
letter  was  not  well  framed  in  the 
first  instance.  It  might  not  be  easy 
under  the  excited  circumstances  of 
the  fatal  Friday  night  to  settle  with 
nicety  the  clauses  of  what  really  was 
a  delicate  financial  statute  ;  and  the 
necessity  of  having  to  encounter 
such  difficulties,  and  bear  all  the 
evils  of  failure,  is  one  more  cogent 
reason  for  getting  rid  of  a  system 
which  imposes  periodically  such 
gratuitous  inflictions. 

Both  the  Government  and  the 
directors  would  have  done  far 
better  if  they  had  followed  entirely 
the  precedent  of  1857.  On  that  oc- 
casion the  directors  at  once  acted 
on  the  Government  letter  (of  the 
12th  November  1857),  by  trans- 
ferring two  millions  from  the  issue 
to  the  banking  department.  The 
effect  of  that  step  was  to  simplify 
the  action  of  the  banking  depart- 
ment in  many  ways.  At  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  or  on  23  rd  December, 
(1857),  the  banking  reserve  stood 
in  the  returns  at  7,970,000?.,  or 
deducting  the  2,ooo,oooZ.  borrowed 
from  the  issue  department,  at 
5,970,000?. — and  upon  that  figure 
the  rate  was  reduced  from  10  to  8 
per  cent. — the  total  bullion  being 
less  than  eleven  millions.  The 
2,000,000?.  were  then  repaid.  But 
notwithstanding  the  repayment,  the 
banking  reserve  increased  to  more 
than  7^  millions  dui'ing  the  follow- 
ing fortnight.     We  give  below  Hhe 
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weekly  returns  of  the  crisis  of  ihAt 
year.* 

In  the  present  instance  the  Bank 
directors  seem  to  have  been  hannted 
with  a  superstitions  dread  of  break- 
ing the  mere  letter  of  the  law,  not- 
withstanding the  very  plain  fact 
that  in  spirit  and  substance  it 
had  been  wholly  set  aside.  In  many 
ways  the  course  pursued  was  very 
unfortunate.  It  enabled  a  large 
class  of  persons  to  urge,  with  some 
apparent  reason,  that  the  Bank  was 
mainly  anxious  to  have  all  the  be- 
nefit of  the  lo  per  cent,  and  none 
of  the  risk  of  violating  the  mere 
phrases  of  the  statute.  With  a  great 
deal  more  reason  it  was  urged  that 
the  public  had  been  really  kept  out 
of  the  reUef  which  the  Government 
letter  was  intended  to  give.  The 
intention  of  the  letter  was  to  allay 
the  panic  and  distrust  by  suspend- 
ing the  Act.  The  panic  was  allayed, 
certainly,  but  the  distrust  was  kept 


alive  by  the  maintenance,  in  com- 
paratively quiet  times,  of  a  regimen 
appHoable  only  to  a  condition  of 
blind  alarm. 

The  other  ground  of  defence  of  the 
course  actually  pursued  is  founded 
on  the  drain  of  gold  to  the  Conti- 
nent in  May  and  June.  This  is  a 
more  specific  and  tangible  defence, 
but  when  examined  scarcely  more 
tenable  than  the  other. 

The  high  rates  of  interest  pre- 
vailing  in  this  country  since  Sep- 
tember 1865,  had  attracted  here  a 
large  amount  of  foreign  capital.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  large  a 
sum,  but  estimates  as  high  as  20  or 
30  millions  sterling  have  been  men- 
tioned. Tte  events  of  May  spread 
distrust  of  nearly  all  English  mer- 
cantile bills  and  securities  all  over 
the  Continent.  Lord  Clarendon  re- 
sorted to  the  novel  and  curious 
expedient  of  issuing  in  the  middle 
of  May  an  explanatory  circular  to 


'  The  following  figures  refer  to  t 

he  crisis  of 

November 

1857:- 

Date 

drcnlation 

Issue 

Banking 

Total 

Private 

Deposits, 

Deposits, 

B.  P.  BIU« 

Eeaerve 

Reserve 

Bullion 

Securities 

Private 

Public 

!    1857-8 

millions 

millions 

milllonB 

miUions 

millions 

millions 

million'? 

Nov.    4 

ai-oS 

5*8o 

2*70 

8*50 

22*55 

xi*9i 

4*57 

„     II 

ax  04 

571 

1-46 

7-17 

26*04 

12*93 

531 

..     18 

2a'i3 

493 

1-55 

648 

3222 

13*96 

548 

«  as 

2216 

4-86 

2*40 

7*26 

3327 

14-95 

579 

Dec.    2 

21*94 

4.63 

2*73 

7-36 

33-11 

14*44  • 

6*07 

»      9 

2095 

3*67 

4*40 

8*07 

32-04 

14*48 

6*65 

..     16 

2054 

3-17 

6*28 

9*45 

31*18 

15.05 

6*94 

..     ^3 

20- 1 3 

2*78 

7*97 

io*7S 

3001 

15*15 

7*43 

„     30 

20*14 

484 

6-6i 

11*45 

27*22 

15*07 

7'43 

'    Jan.     6 

20*35 

5-02 

7*62 

12*64 

»S'59 

1484 

7*19 

The  Government  letter  to  the  Bank  authorising  the  directors  to  disregard,  if  needful, 
the  Act  of  1 844,  was  issued  on  12th  November  1857.  Ten  per  cent,  per  annum  was  to  be 
charged  by  the  Bank.  The  Bank  at  that  time  was  authorised  to  issue  14,460,000/.  on 
securities.  All  notes  beyond  that  amount  to  be  represented  by  bullion.  On  the  1 8th 
November  1857*  the  returns  shewed  that  the  Bank  had  raised  the  issue  on  securities  to 
16,460,000/.,  that  is  2,000,000/.  beyond  the  legal  amount.  But  out  of  that  sum  there 
was  1,550,000/.  in  the  banking  department,  so  that  the  real  excess  was  only  450,000/. 
The  2,000,000/.  was  not  withdrawn  £rom  the  banking  department  imtil  the  30th  December. 
That  is  to  say,  the  banking  reserve  of  23rd  December  was  in  reality  5,970,000/.  (instead 
of  7,970,000/.)  inasmuch  as  two  millions  was  owing  to  the  issue  department.  On  the 
26th  December  the  Bank  reduced  the  rate  from  10  to  8  percent,  and  on  the  7th  January 
1858,  from  8  to  6  per  cent. 
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OUT  diplomatic  agents  abroad  ;  bat 
foTeigners  naturally  oonld  not  dis- 
tmgaish  between  a  snspenBion  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  and 
the  Gash  Payment  Act  of  1 8 1 9,  and 
hence  as  the  bills  and  securities  fell 
due  they  were  sent  here  for  collec- 
tion, with  orders  to  remit  the  pro- 
ceeds, not  in  other  bills  bnt  in  gold. 
The  continental  drain  therefore  was 
really  and  truly  a  drain  excited  and 
kept  alive  by  discredit;  and  no 
method  was  so  well  calcnlated  to 
keep  it  in  pemicioiis  activity  as  the 
maintenance  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  fiice  of  increasing  boUion 
reserves,  of  a  10  per  cent,  rate  of 
disconnt ;  a  rate  never  enforced  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  the  darkest 
commercial  calamities. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has 
been  written  that  onr  own  views 
point  to  a  total  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  as  the  best  remedy  that  can 
be  applied.  Bnt  the  repeal  of  that 
Act  is  quite  consistent  with  a  rigid 
maintenance  of  the  principle  of  cash 
payments,  restored  by  the  Act  of 
1 8 1 9 ;  and  of  that  principle  in  all  its 
force  we  are  uncompromising  adhe- 
rents. We  should  desire  to  see  the 
Bank  of  England  again  placed  in 
command  of  cUl  its  resources  as  a 
provision  for  all  its  liabilities,  bank- 
notes included,  coupled  with  ar- 
rangements not  difficult  or  costly, 
under  which  it  would  be  the  interest 
of  the  Bank  to  maintain  a  Total 
Bullion  Reserve  so  ample  that  when- 
ever it  fell  to  1 2  millions  the  rate  of 
discount  should  be  5  per  cent.,  and 
should  rise  say  half  per  cent,  for  the 
loss  of  every  half-million  of  treasure, 


so  tiiat  if,  for  example,  the  reserve 
fell  to  say  10  millions,  the  rate  of 
intffl:«st  would  be  7  percent.  All 
modem  experience  and  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  in  this  country, 
with  its  extended  and  diversified 
trade,  we  can  only  avoid  perpetual 
irritation,  danger  and  loss,  by  pos- 
sessing a  large  central  reserve — a 
reserve  ample  enough  to  bear  the 
depletion  of  a  few  millions  without 
exciting  uneasiness  or  alarm;  and 
it  is  because  the  division  of  depart- 
ments separates  and  weakens  even 
the  inadequate  reserve  we  habitu- 
ally possess,  that  in  actual  applica- 
tion it  becomes  a  source  of  constant 
and  menacing  danger. 

The  practi^  step,  however,  to  be 
now  taken,  is  to  have  the  recent 
facts  investigated  while  they  are 
recent.  Parliamentary  committees 
on  the  currency  are  a  tedious 
and  obsolete  machineiy;  besides, 
no  Parliamentary  committee  could 
commence  its  sittings  till  next 
March.  Let  the  Government  follow 
the  excellent  example  of  the  French 
Executive  and  appoint  an  impartial 
Commission  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject  of  the  recent  Cnsis  and  of 
the  Bank  Acts  in  their  relation  to 
the  provincial  issues  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  let  it  be  a  distinct 
ins^ction  to  the  Commissioners 
to  present  their  report  and  the 
evidence  collected,  on  or  before  the 
end  of  February  next.  If  this  course 
be  taken  we  may,  with  some  con- 
fidence, expect  tibat  the  protracted 
and  recurring  suffering  of  the  last 
few  months  will  not  have  been 
entirely  in  vain. 
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DURING  manj  jeaas  it  has  been 
a  standing  charge  against  the 
pabHc  man  of  Englajod,  that  they 
none  of  them  took  their  stand  on  a 
principle  or  fixed  policy :  that  the  j 
acted  with  exdnsive  reference  to 
expediency  or  (as  the  less  cha- 
ritable did  not  hesitate  to  say)  to 
place.  At  last,  we  have  had  a 
Cabinet  who  &irly  staked  their 
ministerial  existence  on  a  great 
measnrey  and  honestly  kept  their 
pledge  to  stand  or  fall  with  it; 
yet  all  sorts  of  reproaches  have  been 
heaped  npon  them,  especially  by 
friends  and  followers,  as  if  they 
had  wantonly  sacrificed  both  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  the 
prospects  of  their  party  to  fidse 
notions  of  honour,  pique,  wounded 
self-love  or  pride. 

We  regard  these  reproaches  as 
in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable 
and  unjust.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
in  announcing  the  definitive  resig- 
nation, was  a  complete  answer  to 
aQ  of  them.  It  was  no  less  re- 
markable for  argumentative  force 
than  for  becoming  self  -  assezrtion 
and  appropriate  dignity  of  tone. 
He  proved  clearly  that  the  vote 
on  Lord  Dxmkellin's  motion  not 
only  went  directly  to  break  up 
the  framework  of  the  Franchise 
Bill,  but  that,  following  close  on 
so  many  other  combined  attempts 
to  defort  the  measure,  it  estab- 
Uflbed  the  hopelessness  of  further 
perseverance  for  the  present,  and 
left  the  Gkivemment  no  honourable 
altemadve  but  to  resign.  To  say  that 
they  resigned  on  a  mere  question  of 
detail,  is  preposterous.  As  well  say 
that  Hampden  contested  the  claim 
of  shipmoney  for  the  sake  of  twelve 
shillings,  the  actual  amount  assessed 
upon  him.  Did  the  Tories  or  the 
AduUamites  consider  it  a  mere  ques- 
tion between  rating  and  rental? 
They  notoriously  employed  it  as  a 
of  getting  rid  of  the  Govern- 


ment and  the  Bill  together;  and 
they  would  speedily  have  been 
ready  with  another  motion  for  the 
puipose,  if  this  had  failed. 

But  why  did  the  Government 
fetter  themselves  by  a  pledge  to 
adopt  a  course  fraught  with  so 
much  inconvenience  in  the  existing 
state  of  aJSairs  at  home  and  abroad  ? 
Why  did  they  bum  their  bridges 
and  their  ships?  On  this  point, 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  speak  for  Idm- 
self,  and  his  conception  of  minis* 
terial  honour  and  duty  will  be  found 
well  worth  a  careful  consideration, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  curious 
contrast  it  affords  to  that  which  the 
Conservative  leaders  have  pro- 
pounded: 

'  Sir,  that  pledge  has  been  given 
by  us  under  the  deepest  conviction 
—  whether  erroneous  or  not  —  of 
public  duty.  We  looked  back  over 
fifiseen  years;  we  considered  what 
had  been  the  history  of  this  ques- 
tion; we  did  not  take  into  conside- 
ration merely  the  greatness  of  the 
subject;  we  consider^  its  incon- 
venient, its  mischievous  operation 
during  many  of  those  years  upon 
the  characters  of  pubHc  men,  and 
upon  the  character  of  parties^  and, 
permit  me  to  say,  more  upon  the 
character  of  Parliament,  and  upon 
the  character  of  representative 
institutions.  We  felt  that  the 
stake  was  a  stake  of  the  highest 
order,  that  the  responsibility  of 
error  was  great,  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  use  every  effort  in  our  power 
to  avoid  offence,  to  conciliate  sup* 
port,  to  unite,  instead  of  distracting, 
the  minds  of  men ;  and,  above  aU, 
that  it  was  our  duty  firmly  and 
resolutely  to  prosecute  whatever 
plan  we  might  adopt,  and  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  firm  and  reso- 
lute prosecution  of  a  subject  of  such 
magnitude  except  by  attaching  the 
life  of  the  Administration  to  the 
life  of  the  measure  they  propose. 
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That,  therefore,  was  iihe  conrse  we 
took  advisedly  and  deliberately,  not 
for  our  own  sakes  alone,  but  for  the 
sake  of  far  higher  and  far  deeper 
interests,  involving  that  which  is 
the  first  condition  of  good  govern- 
ment in  this  or  in  any  country— 
namely,  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  those  by  whom  they  are  ruled.' 

In  recapitulating  the  obstructive 
motions  of  the  regular  and  irregular 
Opposition,  he  made  a  statement 
which,  uncontradicted  as  it  stands, 
strikingly  illustrates  the  kind  of 
party  warfare  that  was  deemed 
legitimate  by  the  present  occupants 
of  the  Treasury  Bench  and  their 
allies : — *  On  the  7th  of  June  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  King's 
Lynn  (Lord  Stanley)  made  a  motion 
for  the  purpose  of  postponing  the 
clauses  of  enfranchisement  to  the 
clauses  affecting  the  redistribution 
of  seats.  Sir,  that  motion  was  made 
without  any  public  notice  whatever. 
But  it  was  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  Grovemment  at  a  subsequent 
period  that,  through  channels  I 
am  not  able  to  point  out,  information 
that  either  that  motion,  or  some 
such  motiouf  would  be  made  on 
that  day  and  at  that  hour,  had  been 
conveyed  to  certain  gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  House  whose  views 
appeared  likely  to  be  favourable  to 
the  motion.' 

In  other  words,  it  was  a  calculated 
surprise,  not  an  improvised  attack. 
In  the  case  of  each  of  the  obstruc- 
tive motions — ^including  Lord  Gros- 
venor's,  Captain  Hayter's,  Sir 
Bainald  Knightley's,  Lord  Stan- 
ley's, Mr.  Hunt's,  and  Lord  Dun- 
kellin's — ^the  managers  of  the  *  Cave' 
were  in  constant  communication 
with  the  Tory  leaders  or  whips; 
who,  on'  more  than  one  occasion, 
complained  loudly  that  they  hud 
been  misled  by  those  managers, 
much  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  misled  by  the  Spanish  generals 
in  the  peninsular  war.  Their  forces 
on  paper  much  exceeded  what  they 
brought  into  the  field.     Yet  we  are 


now  expected  to  believe  that  the 
political  Bupert  was  forced  into   a 
position  which  he  neither  desired 
nor  contemplated,    and    that    the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  wa« 
entirely  owing  to  discontented   or 
erratic    members    of   the    Liberal 
party  ;    to    the   Adullamite    skir- 
mishers on  the  flanks,  not  to   the 
compact  body  of  Tories  in  front. 
This  is  actually  the  third  time  that 
Lord    Derby    has   endeavoured  to 
throw    his    adversaries    off    their 
guard,  or  tempt  them  into  an  am- 
buscade, by  a  simulated  unwilling- 
ness   to    undertake    the    Grovem- 
ment.    It  was  remarked  in   1851, 
when    this    ruse    completely    suc- 
ceeded, that  Lord  Russell  had  given 
his  horse  to  hold   to  Lord  Derby, 
who  mounted  and  rode  off  with  it. 
Lord  Russell  may  have  been  more 
on  his  guard  the  last  time,    but 
votes  were  certainly  given  in  the 
confident    expectation    that    Lord 
Derby    would    abide  by  the   self- 
denying  ordinance  which  he  had 
repeatedly  announced. 

That  self  -  denying  ordinance, 
moreover,  involved  a  great  principle 
of  representative  institutions,  the 
government  of  majorities ;  and  we 
are  entirely  at  loss  to  see  how  any 
Cabinet  can  hope  to  discharge  its 
proper  frmctions,  to  exercise  ite  due 
influence  on  foreign  and  domestic 
policy,  to  uphold  the  nationa 
character,  or  long  retain  any  sem- 
blance of  respectability  or  weight, 
when  it  is  sure  to  be  discomfited 
the  moment  it  ventures  to  show  its 
true  colours  or  attempts  to  carr}' 
out  its  distinctive  creed  in  any 
shape.  Take  any  leading  question 
of  civil,  reUgious,  or  commercial 
liberty,  and  consider  how  the  Tory- 
party  (as  their  Caucasian  leader 
now  insists  on  calling  them),  if  left 
to  their  own  free  will  or  unsophisti- 
cated instincts,  would  vote  upon  it. 
They  would  invariably  be  found  in 
a  d&erent  lobby  from  the  Liberal 
party,  and  be  outvoted  by  more  than 
seventy.    Parliamentary  reform  can 
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hardly  be  deemed  an  exception,  for 
if  they  came  out  as  an  anti-reform 
ministrj,  they  would  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  predicament. 
Liet  them  try  the  experiment  by 
omitting  all  mention  of  the  subject 
in  the  Queen's  speech  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  session,  by  formally 
throwing  it  over,  or  by  indefiuitely 
postponing  it.  They  will  not  do 
this.  If  they  are  not  much  mis- 
understood or  belied,  their  plan  is 
to  make  it  practically  an  open 
question  ;  or  if  they  are  driven  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  to  disclaim  all 
parental  interest  and  responsibility, 
and  leave  it  to  the  fostering  care 
or  tender  mercies  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  have  no  objection 
to  stand  with  it,  if  it  stands,  but 
falling  with  that  or  any  other 
measure,  is  a  weakness  which, 
warned  by  the  untimely  fate  of  their 
predecessors,  they  will  studiously 
avoid. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  speeches  and  writ- 
ings abound  with  sarcasms  on  poli- 
ticians who  act  in  this  fashion. 
*  Twelve  hundred  pounds  paid  quar- 
terly is  their  idea  of  political  science 
and  human  nature:  to  receive 
i,20oZ.  per  annum  is  government: 
to  try  to  receive  i,2ooZ.  per  annum 
is  opposition:  to  wish. to  receive 
i,20oZ.  per  annum  is  ambition.' 
Double,  treble,  or  quadruple  the 
sum,  and  you  have  what  was  op- 
position and  is  government  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Cabinet  whose  proudest 
hope,  when  asked  at  the  expiration 
of  their  term  of  office  what  they 
have  done,  is  to  say  with  Si^yes 
(when  asked  what  he  had  done 
during  the  reign  of  terror),  *J'ai 
vecu.'  But  a  Derby  Gk)venmient, 
however  short-lived,  may  turn  out 
a  grave  evil,  as  regards  either  our 
Continental  relations,  the  state  of 
Ireland,  or  the  aU-important  do- 
mestic question  which  it  was  formed 
to  impede  or  arrest. 

When  a  great  European  power  is 
invited  to  co-operate  with  others  in 
restoring  peace,  or  fixing  their  re- 
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spective  rights  or  relations,  she 
cannot  refuse  without  abdicating 
her  moral  influence  throughout  the 
world.  Our  non-intervention  policy 
requires  the-  greatest  deUcacy  in 
handling ;  and  the  part  of  mediator 
is  one  wluch  cannot  be  effectively 
performed  without  a  perfect  mas- 
tery of  the  situation ;  which,  since 
the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  no 
English  statesman  or  diplomatist 
possesses  in  the  same  degree  as  Lord 
Clarendon.  Lord  Stanley  is  distin- 
guished by  good  sense  and  industry. 
He  has  been  described  as  the  incar- 
nation of  neutrality.  He  will  always 
lean  towards  peace  ;  he  will  always 
be  found  on  what  he  deems  the  safe 
side;  and  he  will  never  knowingly 
compromise  the  material  interests 
of  the  country.  But  his  strength 
has  hitherto  lain  in  colonial  and 
domestic  questions:  the  only  foreign 
politics  in  which  he  has  manifested 
a  marked  interest  are  those  of  the 
United  States ;  and  want  of  expe- 
rience alone  would  disqualify  him 
from  appearing  to  advantage  in  con- 
ference with  Qie  chosen  represen- 
tatives of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Italy,  and  France. 

His  general  views  of  Continental 
questions,  sound  in  the  main,  may 
be  collected  from  his  speech  at 
King's  Lynn  in  October  1864,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  declared  it 
to  be  impossible  for  Germany  to  be 
united  for  any  purpose,  or  in  any 
manner,  as  a  single  community. 
*The  only  remaining  alternative,' 
he  continued,  'is  that  the  smaller 
States  should  unite  among  them- 
selves for  purposes  of  mutual  pro- 
tection— in  which  case  they  would 
be  dependent  upon  France  to  a  great 
extent — or  that,  according  to  their 
geographical  position  and  their  poli- 
tical tendencies,  they  should  connect 
themselves,  some  with  Austria  and 
some  with  Prussia,  so  as  to  be,  for 
diplomatic  and  military  purposes, 
practically  annexed  to  those  coun- 
tries. The  latter  alternative  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  more  likely  one  to 
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be  the  result  witoeaaed,  and  in  -tbat 
oase  I  sincerely  liope  England  will 
not  interfere  even  by  lier  voice  to 
prevent  it.  The  existence  of  these 
petty  Grerman  sovereignties  is  use- 
less ;  they  mnltiply,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  risks  of  war ;  they  serve, 
80  far  as  I  can  perceive,  no  single 
political  purpose,  and  the  sooner 
they  disappear  from  the  map  df 
Europe  the  better,  in  my  judgment.' 
Few  living  speakers  surpass  Lord 
Stanley  in  the  calm,  comprehensive 
enunciation  of  a  principle ;  and  an 
excellent  specimen,  well  worth  pre- 
serving, was  presented  in  his  last 
speech  to  his  constztuents : 

A  man  may  feel  deeply  interested  in 
European  aflfairs,  and  yet  hft.may  reason- 
ably doubt  whether  -warm  sympathies, 
hasty  generalisatioDe,  and  imperfect  know- 
lodge  are  the  best  qualities  for  dealing 
wisely  with  such  complicated  matters.  But 
the  result  which  England  expects  her 
ministers  to  work  out  is  not  one  altogether 
easy  of  accomplishment.  She  objects,  and 
Tightly,  to  take  action  in  these  quarrels ; 
but  she  ol^ects  also  (and  that  likewise  is 
reasonable  and  natural)  to  see  her  moral 
influence  lost  or  greatly  lessened.  (Hear, 
hear.)  How  to  satisfy  these  apparently 
conflicting  claims  is  the  problem  which  we 
have  to  solye.  That  achrice,  and,  if  need 
be,  mediation,  should  not  be  refused  when 
asked  for  and  likely  to  succeed,  and  yet 
that  they  should  never  be  offensively  in- 
truded; that  neutrality  should  be  main- 
tained without  a  cynical  affectation  of  in- 
^Ufference;  that  while  making  English 
peace  our  first  object,  we  should  recollect 
that  European  peace  is  our  second ; — ^these 
are  rules  easy  enough  to  lay  down — the 
difficulty  is  how  to  apply  them  in  practice. 

The  Tory  day  of  his  instalment 
in  office,  amost  embarrassing  compli- 
cation, demanding  prompt  decisiye 
action,  was  forced  upon  hun.  Austria 
had  just  adopted  the  unprecedented 
and  indefensible  step  of  ceding 
Venetia  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  who  fbrthivitii  invited  Eng- 
land to  join  with  him  in  mediating 
.with  a  view  to  peace.  At  the  first 
Uush,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  assenting.  But  ezpe- 
rience  shows  that  the  only  safe  mode 
.of  dealing  with  Napoleon  IK.  is  to 


keep  good  Mends,  and  avoid  engag- 
ing in  any  common  or  joint  course 
of  action  with  him.  Who  could  say 
that  the  mediation  vras  not  to  be 
converted  into  an  armed  mediation 
in  a  highly  probable  contingency? 
Who  could  doubt  that  he  had  some 
interested  end  in  view  ?  The  tra- 
ditional policy  of  France,  to  which 
he  obviously  inclines,  is  to  have 
weak  states  on  her  frontiers.  His 
and  her  object,  therefore,  has  been, 
and  (disguise  it  as  he  may)  will  be, 
to  divide  and  weaken  both  Grermany 
and  Italy.  The  earnest  wish  of 
England  should  be  for  a  united 
Germany  and  a  united  Italy,  by  way 
of  counterpoise  to  France.  .The 
territorial  gains  at  which  he  is  con- 
stantly aiming  must  alwi^sbe  disap- 
proved by  J^gland  on  moral  and 
international  grounds,  although  no 
immediate  loss  orinconveniencemay 
accrue  to  her.  Here,  then,  was  a 
conjuncture  which  would  test  the 
sagacity,  foresight,  and  tact  of  the 
most  consummate  and  experienced 
statesman  and  diplomatist.  We 
must  wait  for  the  blue  books  to  see 
how  Lord  Stanley  will  emei^ 
from  it. 

His  appointment  was  made  at 
once,  and  eagerly  announced  the 
first,  to  neutralise  the  preliminary 
objection  to  a  Tory  Government-- 
that  its  Foreign  Secretary  would  be 
Lord  Malmesbuiy  or  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  that  its  foreigpi  policy  would  be 
Austrian  and  reactionary,  or  erratic 
and  French.  But  unless  Lord 
Stanley  should  be  bold  enough  to 
disregard  all  the  traditions  and  con- 
victions of  his  party,  this  objection 
vdll  partially  remain;  and  no  one 
who  remembers  Lord  Derby's 
famous  comparison  of  the  Italians 
aiming  at  uniiy  to  a  scratch  pack 
-of  hounds,  will  wonder  at  the  dis- 
trust felt  by  every  struggling  oom- 
munity  all  the  world  over  of  a 
ministry  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
iNeifcher  vnll  the  Catholics  forget 
the  gratuitous  insult  of  his  equally 
£Bunons   '  mnazle  '   ai^goniant ;  sad 
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iius  brings  ns  to  ijke  mischief  whieh 
will  be  worked  in  the  sister  isUmd 
by  the  temponuy  establishment  of 
oltrfr-Protestantism  and  iUiberalitj. 

It  is  the  highest  praise  of  the  late 
Irish  Ezeoatiye  thafc  they  managed 
-ko  suppress  a  wide^spread  con- 
spiraoj  and  xnoipient  rebellion,  not 
onlj  without  civil  and  military  ese- 
cntions,  bnt  without  aggravating 
the  hostility  to  British  role  with 
which  the  most  nnmerons  of  the 
Hibernian  races  is  undeniably 
imbued.  The  measures  of  repres- 
sion, though  prompt  and  firm,  were 
divested  of  all  semblance  of  vindic- 
iiveness  by  the  paucity  of  ^he  prose- 
cutions, the  admitted  complicity  of 
tiie  accused,  and  the  judidons 
selection  of  judges  before  whom  the 
most  important  trials  took  place. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  tiie 
most  Hibernian  of  Hibernians  to 
grcfund  a  suspicion  of  unfairness  on 
the  birth,  creed  or  career  of  Mr. 
Justice  Keogh,  or  for  iSajd  most 
critical  of  jurists  to  find  lault  with 
.his  impressive  judgments  or  his 
dignified  bearing  on  ihe  bench. 
fihould  any  doubt  his  or  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Mti^eraM's  peculiar  fitness  £Dr 
the  occasion,  quite  independently 
of  legal  knowledge  or  forensic 
eloquence,  let  them  simply  fancy 
Mr.  Whiteside  in  his  place;  or 
let  them  go  on  and  fimcy  l^e  pro- 
bable effect  on  public  feeling  if 
the  aorrest  and  prosecution  of  the 
Fenian  conspirators  had  devolved 
on  Orange  law-officers,  put  in 
action  by  an  Orange  Lord-Iaeu- 
tenant  and  Ghief  Secretary. 

Lord  Eimberley  was  moat  eiSac- 
tively  supported  at  the  most  cri- 
tical period  by  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue,  whose  appointment  was 
reeeived  as  a  conclusive  proof 
•thai  the  English  Oovemment  were 
fueporad  to  consider  Irish  griev- 
ances  firom  the  Irish  point  of  view, 
to  adopt  that  view  if  it  should 
torn  eat  -the  true  one,  to  legislate 
with  caference  te  peeuliarskies  of 
IftiivBy  oastomo,  er  jwaya^df  life,a]id;to 


regard  the  well-being  and  content- 
ment of  the  minority  rather  than 
the  interested  damour  of  a  caste. 
Although  opinions  may  diffisr  as  to 
course  he  took  in  respect  of  Irish 
Universiiy  Ileform,  or  the  landlord 
and  tenant  question,  no  one  can 
deny  that  all  grades  of  the  Liberal 
party  placed  the  fiillest  confidence 
in  his  earnestness  and  capaciiy,  or 
that,  under  his  and  Lord  Kim- 
berley's  auspices,  the  dislike  and 
distrust  with  which  the  English  rule 
and  connection  had  been  regarded 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  Ga&oHas, 
were  rapidly  dying  out. 

'Nous  avons  change  tout  oela.' 
Lord  Derby  hafi  reversed  the  cur- 
rent— 

£x  illo  retro  fluere  ac  sublapsa  referri 
Spes  Danamn. 

His  bare  appearanoe  on  the  scene 
was  like  that  of  the  wicked  fiiiry 
in  the  tale;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Abercom,  the  new  Viceroy,  with 
all  his  social  accomplishments  and 
recommendations,  will  find  him- 
"self  indissolubly  mixed  trp  vnth 
the  persons  and  opinions  most  ad- 
verse to  conciliation,  union,  and 
tranquilliiy.  Have  not  he  and  his 
family,  with  their  three  or  four 
votes,  invariably  sided  with  'the 
long-dominant  faction,  which  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  be- 
come long-dominant .  again  ?  Their 
determination  not  to  abate  an  inch 
of  their  pretensions  was  shown 
by  their  successM  resistance  to 
the  judicious  design  of  conferring 
the  Irish  Great  Seal  on  Mr.  Hrew- 
sier,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence, and  a  man  of  enlightened 
views,  admirably  qualified  to  mo- 
derate hostUiiy  and  conciliate  in- 
dependent si^port.  Mr.  Whiteside 
positively  refused  to  taketiie'Chief 
Justiceship  if  Mr.  Brewster  was 
made  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Derby 
was  compelled  to  give  way. 

To  come  to  parliamentaiyar^orm, 
even  the  Adullanute  doefs  'oan 
inedly  su^^se  ibstidbay  faafvegvren 
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it  the  coup  de  grace  by  bringing  in 
the  Tories.  Considering  how  all 
shades  of  parties,  not  excepting 
their  own  (if  they  can  be  called  a 
party),  are  pledged  to  it,  they  must 
look  for  its  speedy  revival  with 
unabated  vigour,  and  the  utmost 
they  can  hope  is  a  short  respite. 
Lord  Derby  tells  them  plainly 
enough  that  there  are  sound  reasons 
for  a  moderate  measure ;  that  there 
are  *  whole  classes  excluded  from  the 
franchise  who  have  a  fair  claim  and 
title  upon  the  ground  of  their  fit- 
ness,' and  that  *  nothing,  certainly, 
would  give  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  see  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  electors,  and  to  see 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
class  now  excluded  admitted  to  the 
franchise.'  This  is  a  tolerably  broad 
admission,  but  it  is  studiously,  if 
not  judiciously,  qualified  by  what 
comes  next : 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
portion  of  the  community  who  are  most 
clamorous  for  the  passing  of  a  Beform 
Bill  are  not  that  portion  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  any  measure  such  as  could  be 
approved  by  the  two  great  politick  parties 
of  the  country,  and  I  greatly  fear  that  any 
measure  of  a  moderate  character  which 
would  be  introduced — I  do  not  mean  to  say 
it  is  an  argument  against  introducing  it-^ 
but  I  greatly  fear  that  any  such  measure 
would  not  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation  which 
prevails,  and  would  only  be  made  a  step- 
ping stohe  for  further  organic  changes.  As 
I  said  before,  I  reserve  to  myself  the  most 
entire  liberty,  and  after  what  has  passed  it 
is  not,  I  think,  an  imreasonable  reservation, 
as  to  whether  the  present  (Government 
should  or  not  undertake  in  a  future  session 
to  bring  in  a  measure  for  the  amendment 
of  the  representation  of  the  people.  Of 
this  I  am  quite  sure,  that  if  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  passing  a  sound  and 
satisfactoiy  measure,  it  is  of  infinite  disad- 
vantage to  the  country  that  session  afb^ 
session  should  be  lost,  and  that  measures 
of  useful  legislation  should  be  put  a  stop 
to,  by  continual  contests  over  Beform  Bills 
whidi,  after  occupying  the  whole  session, 
£eil1  in  passing,  and  only  leave  the  session 
bazren  of  practical  results. 

Words  cost  Mr.  Disraeli  nothing, 
and,  like  Lord  Derby,  he  expressly 
revises  a  pledge ;  so  that^^we  must 


be  cautious  in  founding  a  positive 
conclusion  on  his  declarations  at 
Aylesbury  the  other  day,  important 
as  they  would  be  deemed  coming 
from  any  other  party  leader  in  his 
position :  *  Gentlemen,  I  hear  very 
often,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  I  read 
very  often  that  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary reform  is  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  the  present  ministry,  and 
will  be  their  stumbling-block.  I  am 
of  quite  a  different  opinion.  I  see 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter  at  all ; 
and  if  we  stumble,  rest  assured  we 
shall  not  stumble  over  parliamentary 
reform.  K  it  is  to  be  dealt  with,  I 
think  the  present  GFovemment  have 
as  good  a  right  to  deal  with  it  as 
any  body  of  statesmen  in  existence. 
The  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was 
mainly  devised  by  Lord  Derby,  and 
it  was  entirely  carried  by  his  energy ; 
and  as  regards  the  only  measure  of 
Reform,  since  the  great  Reform 
Bill,  that  is  ever  mentioned  with 
respect — ^why,  I  myself  am  the  per- 
son who  brought  it  in.' 

We  should  like  to  know  what  the 
genuine  Tories  or  Conservatives  of 
the  old  or  new  Carlton  Club  (if 
there  be  any)  think  of  this  claim 
to  confidence, — on  the  ground  that 
the  Conservative  Premier  devised 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  that 
the  Conservative  leader  of  the 
Commons  brought  in  the  Reform 
BiU  of  1859.  Whilst  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  recapitulating  their  joint  me- 
rits in  this  line,  we  wonder  he  did 
not  specify  his  own  sayings  and 
doings  in  1834,  when  he  placarded 
the  streets  of  Wycombe  with  recom- 
mendations from  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
Mr.  Hume.  Lord  Derby  declined 
coming  to  particulars : 

'  My  lords,  I  have  been  too  long 
a  member  of  this,  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  to  render  it 
requisite  that  I  should  make  any 
confession  of  faith:  I  think  my 
political  principles  and  views  are 
sufficiently  well  known  to  render  it 
unnecessary  that  I  should  now 
rehearse  them  in  detail.'   We  think 
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so  too.  When  Louis  XV.  was 
complacently  stating  .that  Madame 
da  Bany  had  informed  him  in  detail 
of  all  her  previous  irregularities, 
*  What  candour ! '  remarked  one  cour- 
tier, *  What  a  memory ! '  exclaimed 
a  second.  A  detailed  rehearsal  of 
Lord  Derby's  erratic  career  might 
provoke  a  similar  comment.  His 
political  character  might  possibly  be 
collected  from  it,  but  as  to  his  views 
and  principles,  an  admiring  follower 
placed  between  the  Derby  of  one 
period  and  the  Derby  of  another, 
wonld  be  like  the  ass  of  the  meta- 
physicians between  the  two  bundles 
of  hay.  There  is  hardly  an  impor- 
tant question  of  the  last  forty 
years  on  which  his  lordship  has  not 
changed  sides  two  or  three  times 
over. 

The  best  mode  of  preventing  the 
further  waste  of  time  which  Lord 
Derby  deprecates,  would  be  to  follow 
up  in  the  next  session  what  was 
left  incomplete  in  the  preceding  one, 
whilst  the  facts  and  arguments  are 
freshly  remembered:  and  we  cannot 
agree  with  Lord  Derby  that  a  ses- 
sion is  to  be  deemed  barren  of  results 
because  no  Bill  on  the  subject 
actually  passed  into  law.  The 
leading  journal  thought  it  matter 
of  congratulation  that  sundry  de- 
mocratic platitudes  were  finally 
disposed  of,  and  we  trust  that  we 
have  also  heard  the  last  of  sundry 
anti-democratic  platitudes,  which, 
independently  of  their  shallowness, 
sounded  sadly  like  anachronisms 
when  levelled  against  the  least 
democratic  measure,  not  excepting 
that  of  1859,  wliich  any  Govern- 
ment has  brought  forward  since 
1832. 

It  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
argue  with  persons  who,  having 
repeatedly  voted  for  a  61,  borough 
franchise,  suddenly  discover  ruin, 
anarchy,     and    spoliation    in     7Z. 


They  must  be  under  some  unac- 
countable delusion  or  they  are 
saying  what  they  do  not  think. 
Mr.  Lowe's  brilliancy  of  illustra- 
tion may  give  plausibility  and  cur- 
rency to  a  fallacious  argument  for  a 
period,  but  it  soon  ceases  to  affect 
the  reason  when  its  unsoundness 
or  inappHcability  has  been  exposed. 
One  of  his  most  admired,  and  justly 
admired  passages,  ran  thus : 

*  The  annihilation  of  one  of  the 
aristocratic  parties — ^and  I  know  it 
is  in  the  minds  of  many,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  not  openly  avowed — 
would  be  a  folly  like  that  of  a  bird 
which,  feeling  the  resistance  the 
air  offers  to  its  flight,  imagines  how 
well  it  would  fly  if  there  was  no  air 
at  all,  forgetting  that  the  very  air 
which  resists  it  also  supports  it, 
and  ministers  the  breath  of  life  to 
it,  and  that  if  it  got  quit  of  that  air 
it  would  immediately  perish.^  So 
it  is  with  political  parties;  they 
not  only  oppose,  they  support, 
strengthen,  and  invigorate  each 
other,  and  I  shall  never,  therefore, 
be  a  party  to  any  measure,  come 
from  whichever  side  of  the  House 
it  may,  which  seeks  so  to  impair 
and  destroy  the  balance  of  parties 
existing  in  this  country  that  which- 
ever pai^y  were  in  office  should  be 
free  from  the  check  of  a  vigorous 
opposition,  directed  by  men  of  the 
same  stamp  and  position  as  those 
to  whom  they  were  opposed.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  an  object  of  this 
Bill  which  the  people  of  this  country 
will  approve.' 

Here  it  is  quietly  taken  for 
granted  that  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  destroy  the  Conservative 
party ;  a  notion  which,  we  under- 
take to  say,  never  so  much  as 
entered  the  minds  of  the  framers. 
Some  apprehensions  of  the  sort 
were  certainly  entertained  at  the 
passing    of    the    Eeform    Bill    of 


•  This  striking  image  is  employed  by  Kant.  *  Plato's  doctrine  that  the  body  obstructs 
the  sonl  is  combated  by  Kant  through  the  simile  of  a  dove  cleaving  the  tmn  air,  and 
supposing  that  in  a  yacuum  its  movements  would  be  more  rapid.' — ^Bain's  English  Com- 
ffosition  j-Cf  p.  160. 
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to  justify  them.  They  were  spee- 
dily flBid  Btrikingly  belied  by  the 
eyent ;  asid  to  alfect  similar  feaors 
in  our  day  is  simply  a  rhetorical 
artifice.  Mr.  Lowe  argued  in  the 
same  speech  that  the  power  of 
wealth  would  be  multiplied  by 
the  conjoint  effect  of  the  Bepre- 
sentation  of  the  People  Bill  and 
the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill. 
Ghranting  this,  how  can  the  Con- 
servatiye  party  be  undermined  or 
destroyed  by  them  ?  Is  not  wealth 
naturally  and  instinctively  Conser- 
vative ?  A  rich  man  of  the  parvemi^ 
species  may  occasionally  play  the 
Badical  for  a  personal  object,  for  a 
title,  a  ribbon,  or  a  position ;  but 
80  soon  as  the  object  is  obtained,  he 
wiU  be  found  eagerly  seeking  to 
take  lunk  with  the  hereditary  aris- 
tocraqy  and  tremulously  anxious 
about  his  property. 

After  mentioning  the  election 
expenses  of  Stafford,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  and  Westminster,  Mr.  Lowe 
went  on: 

'  I  will  now  call  attention  to  two 
or'  three  counties.  This  subject 
has  not  been  sufficiently  dwelt 
upon,  but  it  beers  materially  upon 
the  question  before  us  to-night.  I 
will  take  the  southern  division  of 
Derbyshire.  The  election  cost 
8,500^.,  and  this  is  the  cheapest  I 
shall  read.  The  northern  division 
€f£  Durham  cost  14^620?.,  and  the 
southern  division  ii,oooL  South 
Essex  cost  io,ooo2.,  and  North 
Essex,  i6,oooZ.  ["No."]  Perhaps 
it  was  2o,oooZ.  (A  laugh.)  West 
Kent  cost  i2,oooZ. ;  South  Lanca- 
shire, i7,oooZ. ;  South  Shropshire, 
i2,oooZ. ;  North  Staffordshire, 
i4,oooZ. ;  North  Warwickshire, 
lOjOooZ. ;  South  Warwickshire, 
J  3,oooZ. ;  North  Wiltshire,  1 3,oooZ. ; 
South  Wiltshire,  1 2,oooZ. ;  and  the 
North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  27,000^ 
Now,  I  ask  the  House  how  it  is 
possible  that  the  institutions  of  this 
oountry  can  endure  if  this  kind  of 
thing  is  to  go   on    and    increase 


Don't  suppose,  for  a  moment  that 
this  is  favourable  to  anything  aris* 
tocratic.  It  is  quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  favourable  to  a  plutocracy 
working  upon  a  democracy.  Thii^ 
of  the  persons  excluded  by  such 
a  system !  Ton  want  rank,  wealth, 
good  cozmectionB,  and  gentleman- 
like demeanour,  but  you  also  want 
sterling  talent  and  ability  for  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  how 
can  you  expect  it  when  no  man  can 
stand  who  is  not  prepared  to  pay  a 
considerable  proportion  of  such 
frightfiil  expenses  ? ' 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  these 
Mghtful  expenses  are  incurred 
under  the  existing  system,  which 
Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  former  speeches, 
declared  it  sacrilege  to  touch  ;  and 
if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain by  whom  they  have  been  de- 
frayed, he  will  find  that,  with  rare 
exception,  the  victims  or  culprits 
are  the  representatives  of  the  comity 
families,  or  the  scions  of  noble 
houses,  acred  up  to  their  chins. 
Thus,  the  contest  for  North  York- 
shire, the  dearest  on  the  list,  lay 
between  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Duncombe, 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Feversham,  Mr. 
P.  Milbank,  heir  to  two  large  pro- 
perties, and  Mr.  Morritt,of  Bokeby- 
The  most  expensive  contest  on 
record,  costing  more  than  ioo,oooZ. 
a  side,  was  one  between  the  noble 
houses  of  Harewoodand  Fitzwilliam. 
Does  Mr.  Lowe  really  think  that 
the  great  landed  aristocracy  would 
gain  by  cheapening  county  dLec- 
tions,  and  opening  competition  to 
men  whom  the  squirearchy  and  the 
yeomanry  would  look  upon  as  adven- 
turers? The  House  of  Commons 
might  gain  in  talent  and  ability,  but 
talent  and  ability  are  quite  as  likely 
to  be  Liberal  as  Conservative  ;  in- 
deed, they  must  be  more  likely,  if  Mr. 
Mill  be  right  in  his  theory,  that  the 
stupidest  people  are  generally  on 
the  Conservative  side ;  for  there  is 
no  other  way  in  which  the  numeri- 
cal proportion  of  the  two  parties 
could  be  kept  up. 
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But,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe,  we 
are  not  to  sappose  for  a  moment 
that  this  practical  monopoly  iff 
fikvomuble  to  anything  aristocra* 
tic.  '  It  i»  qnite  the  contraiy. 
It  is  fikvonrable  to  a  plutocracy 
working  upon  a  democraoy.'  It 
is  cnrions  to  mark  how  a  clever 
man  may  mislead  himself  and 
others  by  mere  words.  Noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  with  large  incomes, 
spending  money  to  induce  free*' 
holders  and  fifly-ponnd  leaseholders 
to  vote  for  them,  constitute  pin- 
tocracy  working  upon  democracy! 
But  which  is  represented^  which  gets 
its  own  way  and  dictates  the  legis*^ 
lation  of  the  country  ?  Does  pluto- 
oracy  obey  democracy,  or  democracy 
plutocracy?  When  a  needy  poli- 
tician or  adventurer  addresses  & 
popular  constituency,  he  must  fall 
in  with  their  way  of  thinking,  adopt 
and  give  expression  to  their  pre- 
judices or  passions,  and  advocate 
any  erroneous  doctrines  they  may  in- 
sistupon.  Butthemillionnaire,  who 
buys  their  sweet  voices,  represents 
his  own  breeches-pocket,  and  is  in- 
dependent of  their  control.  This  is 
equally  the  case  when  he  is  elected 
by  the  indirect  operation  of  his 
wealth.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Lowe 
proceeded  to  argue  that  the  minis- 
terial  system  of  grouping  would 
assimilate  boroughs  to  counties  by 
restricting  them  to  men  of  fortune, 
he  pointed  out  what  a  Liberal  re- 
former might  fairly  deem  an  ob- 
jection to  the  scheme ;  but  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  Liberals 
could  hope  to  annihilate  their  Con- 
servative rivals  through  its  instru- 
mentality. 

'Everything,'  he  said,  'will  be 
multiplied  by  so  many  times  as  there 
are  separate  places  in  the  group. 
You  must  have  as  many  agents  in 
each  of  them,  you  must  give  as  many 
subscriptions  to  their  charities, 
their  schools,  and  their  volanteers. 
Everything  of  that  kind,  in  fact, 
will  be  multiplied  by  this  system 
three    or   four   fold.     Now    these 


boroughs  at  present  give  you  a 
great  advantage.  All  must  admit 
that  there  is  an  advantage,  if  it  is 
not  too  dear,  in  having  the  means 
by  which  persons  who  are  not  of 
large  fortune  can  obtain  seats  in 
this  House.  But  by  this  bill  you 
take  away  that  one  clear  advantage 
of  these  boroughs,  the  one  thing  for 
which,  I  think  they  very  worthily 
exist — ^you  make  them  very  expen^ 
sive  constituencies ;  and  you  then 
retain  them  out  of  veneration  for 
antiquity.' 

This  may  be  a  wrong  or  foolish 
thing,  but  it  is  an  odd  way  to  set 
about  destroying  the  constituency 
through  democracy.  Well,  there- 
fore, might  Mr.  Gladstbne  retort : — 
'My  right  hon.  friend  allows  him- 
self such  license,  that  although  it  is 
a  very  great  treat  to  listen  to  his 
speeches  regarded  as  intellectual 
exercitations,  yet  no  man  must  ima- 
gine that  if  his  object  be  the  attain- 
ment  of  a  practical  issue,  it  is  of 
much  avail  to  enter  into  a  discus** 
sion  with  him.  On  a  former  oc- 
casion, the  horror  to  which  my 
right  hon.  friend  gave  expression 
was  a  horror  of  democracy.  He 
told  us  this  House  was  to  be  vul- 
garised, that  it  was  to  be  filled  up 
with  representatives  of  the  seven- 
pound  householders,  little  superior 
in  character  and  position  to  those 
by  whom  they  were  elected.  But 
when  he  spoke  on  the  present  de- 
bate, his  tone  underwent  a  change. 
He  entered  upon  another  line  of 
inquiry.  He  then  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  state — and,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  to  overstate — ^the  probable 
expenses  of  elections  under  the  new 
system,,  telling  us  that  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  filled  with  mil- 
lionnaires;  that  plutocracy,  for- 
sooth, constituted  the  evil  which 
loomed  darkly  in  the  friture.  It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  that  my  right 
hon.  friend  takes  the  liberty  to 
contradict  us  when  he  assumes  the 
liberty  to  contradict  himself,  and, 
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ill  tlie  keenness  of  his  movements 
does  not  seem  to  think  it  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  slightest  effort 
to  reduce  his  speeches  either  into 
harmony  with  his  votes  or  with  one 
another.' 

Where  Mr.  Lowe  has  done  good 
service,  although  in  a  very  different 
way  from  what  he  intended,  is  by 
denying  that  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  cpuld  be  demanded  or  ad- 
vocated for  its  own  sake,  without 
reference  to  its  direct  effect  on 
government  or  legislation.  He  has 
thus  compelled  attention  to  what  all 
thoughtfdl  politicians  are  now  be- 
gining  to  regard  as  the  chief  advan- 
tages to  be  expected  from  it.  *  I 
am  glad,'  were  his  reported  words  at 
Kidderminster  in  1852,  *to  see  that 
the  Emigration  Commissioners  have 
made  provision  for  transplanting 
thirty-five  families  from  this  town 
to  the  land  of  wealth  and  pro- 
mise'— meaning  democratic  Aus- 
tralia. *When  they  arrive  there, 
each  head  of  each  family  will  find 
himself  in  possession  of  the  elective 
franchise ;  and,  gentlemen,  they 
owe  that  to  myself.' 

Now,  has  it  never  occurred  to 
Mr.  Lowe,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  these  thirty-five  families 
•could  have  been  tempted  to  remain 
in  their  own  country  by  a  similar 
prospect,  and  that  he  might  estab- 
lish a  stronger  claim  to  the  gra- 
titude of  the  labouring-class  by 
helping  them  to  the  possession  of 
the  elective  franchise  at  home  ? 
Let  him  rest  assured  that  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  encourag- 
ing emigration  from  Great  Britain, 
if  his  recent  tone  should  be  ex- 
tensively imitated,  or  his  recent 
principles  gain  ground.  Sixty 
years  since  an  Englishman  or 
Scotchman  stuck  to  the  land  of  his 
birth,  because  it  was  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  because  he  could  not  get 
away  from  it.  The  most  enter- 
prising were  deterred  by  the  dread 
of  finding  themselves  among  a 
strange  people  speaking  a  strange 


tongue.  At  present,  the  means  of 
transport  are  cheap  and  easy,  and 
a  short  voyage  will  place  the  emi- 
grants in  what  Mr.  Lowe  calls  a 
land  of  wealth  and  promise  ;  where 
English  is  the  common  language, 
and  familiar  faces,  the  companions 
in  toil  who  have  preceded  them, 
will  greet  them  as  they  land.  Add 
the  rude  refrisal  of  the  slightest 
share  in  political  rights  in  these 
isles,  the  contemptuous  denial  of 
the  capacity  for  self-government, 
and  who  can  wonder  that  a  man 
of  spirit  should  look  by  preference 
te  America  or  Australia  as  his 
home  ?  The  scarcity  of  labour  has 
already  excited  alarm  in  many  weal- 
thy districts,  and  the  feeling  which 
leads  to  the  voluntary  expatriation 
of  the  very  bone  and  sinews  of  our 
national  strength  is  increasing  in 
geometrical  ratio. 

Another  weighty  reason  for  re- 
ducing the  franchise  is  the  preva- 
lence of  trades'  unions,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  working  class  to 
resort  to  violent  measures  for  the 
redress  of  their  alleged  wrongs  and 
the  assertion  of  their  supposed 
rights.  Let  them  combine  to  choose 
members  of  parliament,  and  the 
worst  mischief  they  can  do  is  to 
elect  representatives,  who  will,  be 
outnumbered  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one  should  they  attempt  to 
legislate  in  opposition  to  the  well 
understood  intereste  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  England  if  she  had 
always  been  as  safe  frx)m  the  class 
legislation  of  the  landed  interest  as 
she  will  be  in  any  case  from  that  of 
the  operatives. 

Lord  Cranboume  told  the  electors 
of  Stamford  that  *one  great  point 
of  controversy  was  not  whether  one 
class  ought  to  preponderate  over 
other  classes,  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
that  question  been  put,  would  have 
affirmed  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
balance  of  classes,  and  that  none 
ought  to  have  a  preponderance;  but 
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the  question  was  whether  the  mea- 
sures before  the  House  would  result 
in  the  preponderance  of  the  working 
class  or  not.  Upon  that  point  our 
information  was  undoubtedly  in- 
sufi&cient;  but  I  hare  no  doubt 
that  when  complete  information 
is  brought  before  the  minds  of 
the  Legislature,  the  differences  of 
opinion  will  not  be  so  great  as  they 
now  seem  to  be.' 

Tllb  working  men  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  with  their 
families,  are  about  fifteen  millions, 
giving  about  four  millions  of  adult 
males.  The  Representation  of 
the  People  Bill  would  have  added 
at  the  very  utmost  about  200,000 
of  the  working  class  and  200,000  of 
the  middle  class ;  and  this,  forsooth, 
would  have  given  a  preponderance 
to  working  class  members  in  a 
House  of  058,  two  thirds  of  whom 
are  returned  by  the  aristocracy! 
Sorely  no  additional  information  on 
this  point  can  be  required. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
Betoms  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  the  presence  of  the  work- 
ing class,  as  a  distinct  influence,  was 
not  so  much  as  suspected,  although 
there  are  several  constituencies 
in  which  they  might  cast  the  ba- 
lance if  they  had  combined.  This, 
it  would  seem,  they  have  never 
been  known  to  do.  '  Nobody,'  said 
General  Peel  at  Huntingdon,  'before 
the  passing  of  the  great  Reform 
Bill,  represented  a  more  considerable 
number  of  working  men  than  my- 
self. I  was  returned  to  Parliament 
by  the  freemen  electors  of  Norwich, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  were 
real  working  men,  and  an  excellent 
set  of  fellows  they  were.  They  were 
trae,  I  will  not  say  to  their  political 
opinions,  but  to  their  colours.  They 
stuck  manfully  to  the  purple,  or 
orange,  or  blue,  or  white  banner,  as 
it  ndght  be.'  They  did  the  same  in 
other  large  boroughs,  like  Coventry, 
Nottmgham,  Brighton,  Lambeth, 
Southwark  and  Westnunster ;  dis- 
tributing their  votes  according  to 


their  opinions,  with  a  marked 
preference  for  celebrities,  literary, 
military,  or  political. 

General  Peel,  always  frank  and 
plain-spoken,  is  pretty  sure  to 
stumble  over  any  popular  common- 
place that  may  lie  in  lus  way.  Reply- 
ing to  some  constituent  who  had 
accused  him  of  voting  against  Mr. 
Bright's  Reform  Bill,  he  said  : 

The  gentleman  little  know  that  the 
charges  which  he  made  against  me  im- 
plied the  very  reason  why  I  did  oppose 
the  measure.  It  was  because  it  was  Mr. 
Bright's  Reform  Bill  that  I  voted  against 
it ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
was  only  that  gentleman's  Reform  Bill 
of  1866,  and  was  simply  the  forerunner 
of  some  further  proposal  which  he  would 
be  prepared  to  make  in  1870,  or  some  other 
year.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  dis- 
respectful word  of  Mr.  Bright.  Nobody 
admires  his  talents  more  than  myself ;  no 
one  is  more  proud  of  his  oratory  or  gives 
him  greater  credit  for  the  distinctness  with 
which  he  expresses  his  opinions;  but  he 
told  us,  when  this  question  of  Reform 
began  recently  to  be  agitated,  that  he  at 
once  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment because  it  would  furnish  hereafter  a 
lever  for  him  to  carry  out  his  views. 

Mr.  Bright  himself  has  been  heard 
to  say  that,  by  neglecting  his  advice, 
the  late  Government  had  incurred  all 
the  odium  of  asking  for  it  without 
the  counterbalancing  advantages. 
They  certainly  declined  following 
his  advice  as  regards  either  the 
amount  of  the  franchise  or  the 
redistribution  of  seats;  and  they 
followed  it  unconsciously  as  regards 
the  separate  introduction  of  the 
Franchise  BUI,  which  (a  fact  remem- 
bered only  by  Lord  Russell)  he  had 
incidentally  reconomended  in  1 860. 
There  is  something,  to  our  minds, 
almost  puerile  in  refusing  to  pass  a 
measure  simply  because  Mr.  Bright 
expects  to  advance  some  peculiar 
views  by  means  of  it.  He  mil  form 
the  same  expectation  from  any 
measure  of  reform,  great  or  small ; 
and  all  Liberal  legislation  must 
come  to  a  standstill,  if  this  mode  of 
reasoning  holds  good.  Has  it  not 
been  proved,  a  hundred  times,  that 
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iiie  timely  cancMsian  of  what  is 
just  and  reasonable,  strengthens  the 
defenders  of  tempered  liberty  instead 
of  weakening  them? 

The  Tories  and  Adidlamites  to- 
gether would  have  failed,  had  they 
not  been  reinforced  by  members  of 
the  Liberal  party  who  wished  well 
to  the  Qovemment  but  had  a  pa- 
ramount interest  in  throwing  out 
the  Bills.     There  were  more  such 
in  reserve  resolved  to  throw  them 
out  at  all  hazards;    and  the  dis- 
sentient majority  would  have  gone 
on  increasing  in  exact  proportion 
with  the  chances  of  the  measure 
becoming  law.      This  sort  of  re- 
mstance  can  only  be  overcome  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  which 
is  still  wavering.     It  was  therefore 
unjust    and    ungenerous   in    Lord 
Derby  to  impute  the    ministerial 
defeat  to  any  mismanagement  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  to  the  dicta-* 
tonal  tone  used  towards  it,  or  to  any 
want  oftemper  and  conciliatory  spirit 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord 
iEusselFs  reply  to  this  chaise  was 
the  happiest  passage  in  his  speech. 
Afber  alluding  to  a  similar  charge 
against   Mr.  Burke,  he   observed: 
*'  That  error  of  taking  up  a  subject 
warmly — ^if,  indeed,  it  be  an  error — 
had  its  origin,  in  Mr.  Burke's  case  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
the  thorough  earnestness  with  which 
he  entered  into  a  question  in  which 
he  felt  deeply  interested.     I  will 
not  believe  that  it  proceeded  in  any 
degree  &om  a  want  of  temper  or  a 
desire  to  dictate  to  the  House  of 
Commons.      Such  earnestness  be- 
longs  to    a    great    and    generous 
nation,  and  it  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic  of  my  right   hon»  fHend. 
I  have  heard  a  person  not  officially 
connected  with  him  state  that  during 
the    whole    course   of   the   recent 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  never  saw  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
oat  of  temper.' 

There  is  nothing  so  provoking 
as  earnestness^  especially  to  frivo- 
kuB   people ;  smd  Mr.  •  Gladstone's 


real  offiance  was  ihe  resolnte  tdr- 
with  ^vdiich  he  confronted  his  as- 
sailants, and  the  unrelenting  ex- 
posure he  made  of  them.  It  vras 
because  they  could  not  succeed  in 
fretting  him  into  morbid  excita* 
biiity  and  wearing  him  out  by  physi- 
cal exhaustion  (their  avowed  inten- 
tion), that  they  worked  themselves 
into  the  state  of  mind  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Layard's  friend,  who  was  ready 
to  fly  at  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  tear  him  bodily  frtmi 
the  Treasury  bench.  Disinterested 
spectators  confirm  Lord  Russell's 
informant;  and  no  proof  of  tiie 
alleged  want  of  temper  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reports :  unless,  indeed^ 
an  occasional  well-merited  rebuke, 
such  as  was  administered  to  Lord 
Robert  Montagu,  is  to  rank  as  suoh. 
Yet  never  was  temper  or  self- 
possession  more  severely  tested. 
'Americanising  our  institutions,'  we 
suppose,  means  introducing  members 
incapable  of  self-restraint.  But  is 
it  possible  to  surpass  in  violence  and 
impulsiveness  the  gentlemen  who 
habitually  manifested  their  dissent 
and  displeasure  by  contemptuous 
gestures  and  inarticulate  sounds? 
Some  check  or  remedy  must  be 
found,  or  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons will  become  a  byeword  and  a 
warning  in  its  turn. 

Lord  Derby  favoured  the  House 
with  a  dissertation  on  parties, 
interesting  and  instructive  enough 
in  itself,  but  leading  to  a  conclu- 
sion which  he  probably  did  net 
anticipate.  If  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation are  so  indefinite  or  evanes- 
cent, if  there  are  no  longer  con- 
flicting convictions  or  principles, 
how  happens  it  that  he  could  get 
nobody  out  of  his  own  camp  to  act 
with  him?  Was  it  personal  dis- 
trust, was  it  a  low  estimate  of  his 
resources  and  following,  or  what 
was  it  ?  We  suspect  that  the  dif- 
ferences he  proposed  to  overieep 
were  in  reality  broader  than  he 
fancied  them,  or  than  it  suited  his 
purpose  to  represent.     What  ima*^ 
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ginalile  riglit  had  he  to  asBame 
that  Lord  darendon  or  the  Dnke 
of  Somerset  would  tarn  against 
their  former  oolleagnes,  would  re- 
B%n  ral^r  than,  abandon  a  grreat 
canse  one  day,  and  combine  with  its 
known  enemies  to  stifle  it  the  day 
alter  ?  A  most  becoming  position, 
too,  was  marked  out  for  Lord 
dflo^ndon,  whose  foreign  policy 
was  to  be  expounded  in  the  popular 
hrsnch  of  legislature  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, who  had  recently  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  misrepresent  and  con- 
demn it  in  the  most  ofTensiye  terms 
he  could  seleot.  ' 

*  But,'  continued  Lord  Derby,  *  I 
thought  I  had  a  fair  right  to 
expect  success,  and  a  more  rea- 
sonable ground  to  expect  that 
success,  in  next  applying  for  official 
co-operation  to  those  gentlemen 
who  had  belonged  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  who,  though  atiU,  I  he^ 
lieve,  belonging  to  liy  nevertheless 
helped  to  bring  about  the  present 
crisis.'  Here,  again,  he  clearly, 
almost  avowedly,  reckoned  without 
his  host.  Several  of  the  AduUa- 
mites  were  simply  young  members, 
indebted  to  their  birth,  fortune, 
or  connection  for  their  seats,  and 
temporarily  influenced  by  the  tone 
of  their  society,  in  which  it  was 
the  fashion  to  denounce  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Mill.  Others,  including 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Beaumont,  attended  a  meeting  of 
Liberal  members  the  day  before  the 
definite  resignation,  and  expressed 
thor  readiness  to  join  in  a  vote  of 
confidence,  provided  it  did  not 
commit  them  to  reform.  It  was 
not  at  1^  likely  that  the  late  Lord 
Lansdowne  would  abdicate  his  he- 
reditary place  as  a  great  Whig 
noble;  and  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  Mr.  Lowe — ^the  only 
really  eminent  man  amongst  them 
— ^was  essentially  Liberal  on  aU 
questions  except  one.  That  no 
Irah  Liberal  could  professedly  sup- 
port, much  less  join,  a  Tory 
Government  with  Orange  leanings 


without  fl)rfeiting  his  seat,  was. 
matter  of  notoriety.  We  were 
rather  surprised,  therefore,  to  leam 
from  Lord  Derby  that  his  ofibrs 
were  not  summarily  declined.  TTia 
narrative  of  the  negotiations^  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  politi- 
cal history  of  our  times  : 

My  first  communication  was  made  to  the 
late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  whose  name  I 
felt  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
Liberal  though  Conservative  tendencies  of 
any  GoTernment,  whose  adhesion  to  the 
new  Government  I  had  no  doubt  would  have 
secured  for  it  a  considerable  amount  of 
support,  and  whose  motives  for  joining  it, 
if  he  had  dooe  so,  nobody  for  one  moment 
could  have  pretended  to  dispute.  The  noble 
marquis  expressed  the  most  cordial  good 
wishes  and  an  earnest  anxiety  that  the 
Government  which  I  was  attempting  to 
form  might  be  succeiBful ;  but  he  stated  his 
opinion — an  opinion  in  which  I  was  unable 
to  coincide — ^that  out  of  office  he  could  give 
to  that  Gbvemraenta  more  effectual  support 
than  he  could  do  if  connected  with  it  by  offi- 
cial ties.  1  differed  from  him  in  this  view, 
and  asked  him  to  reconsider  the  matter. 
He  left  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting with  others  who  acted  with  him; 
and  from  that  hour  I  never  saw  him  again. 

In  the  course  of  that  day  another  noble 
lord  (Grosvenor),  also  connected  veiy  pro- 
minently with  that  party,  called  upon  me 
more  than  once ;  and  from  him  I  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  whether  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  acting  previous  to  the  resignation 
of  the  late  Government  were  disposed  to 
give  me  an  official  support  I  ought  also  to 
have  said  that  the  Lite  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe added  that  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  among  those  gentlemen ;  that  some 
of  them  might  have  been  led  to  support  and 
some  might  have  even  been  led  to  take  a  part 
in  the  Government  which  I  woBendeavourmg 
to  construct ;  but  that  with  regard  to  one 
distinguished  member  (Mr.  Lowe) — the 
member  with  whom  he  was  in  most  intimate 
relationship — ^we  need  not  expect  any  offi- 
cial co-operation  from  him;  and  it  was 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  make  any  per* 
sonal  communication  to  that  gentleman. 
After  consultation  with  several  friends,  it 
was  determined  that  a  meeting  should  be 
held  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  That 
meeting  was  accordingly  held,  the  propo- 
sition was  considered,  and  at  twelve  o'clock 
Earl  Grosvenor  called  upon  me  to  state  that 
thoee  who  attended  that  meeting  had  c(Hn» 
to  an  unanimous  resolution  that,  although 
they  might  be  prepared  to  give  us  an  inde- 
pendent support,  not  on6  of  them  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  take  office  with  us.    Thai 
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meeting  was  held  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day, the  29th  of  June. 

According  to  another  version, 
based  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  ac- 
count of  the  interview  to  a  third 
person,  the  late  lamented  marquis 
distinctly  told  Lord  Derby  that  his 
difference  with  the  Whig  members 
of  the  Government  was  limited  to 
parliamentary  reform,  and  that  he 
contemplated  no  change  of  party. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  expressed  an  earnest 
anxiety  for  tte  success  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  Equally  inexplicable  is 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Grosvenor, 
who  attended  the  Liberal  meeting 
at  No.  2  Carlton  Terrace,  on  Tues- 
day, June  26th,  with  the  view 
of  contriving  means  to  retain  a 
Liberal  Government  in  office,  called 
more  than  once  on  Lord  Derby  on 
the  28th,  and  remained  uncertain 
about  taking  office  with  his  friends 
in  a  Conservative  Government  till 
the  midnight  of  the  29th.  Surely 
it  would  be  more  patriotic  and  cre- 
ditable, in  every  point  of  view,  for 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  form 
their  own  decisions,  and  act  upon 
them,  fairly  and  openly,  on  their 
own  individual  responsibility,  in- 
stead of  first  concerting  motions 
with  the  Opposition  whip  or  leader 
to  turn  out  the  party  to  which  they 
profess  to  belong,  and  then  concert- 
ing combinations  to  keep  it  out. 

Lord  Derby,  he  tells  us,  had  serious 
misgivings  whether  it  was  his  duty 
to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  Go- 
vernment without  any  extraneous 
aid.  *  Having  reflected  upon  what 
it  was  then  my  duty  to  do,  I  felt 
that  my  reftisal  to  undertake  that 
task,  however  difficult,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  signal  for  an 
entire  dissolution  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party — as  being  a  plain  and 
avowed  indication  that  it  was  in- 
capable of  forming  a  Government, 
and  consequently  that  its  opposition 
to  the  existing  Gt)vemment  was  an 
opposition  of  a  purely  factious  cha- 
racter, and  one  that  could  lead  to 
no  advantageous  results.' 


Lord   Derby  had    twice    before 
declined    to    form    a    Gt)vemment 
under  similar  circumstances  with- 
out breaking  up  his  party,  who,  we 
should  have  thought,  might  have 
been  kept  together  a  little  longer 
by  their  principles,   if  they  have 
any.     His  lordship's  announcement 
sounds  very  like  a  confession  that 
they   have   none, — at    least,    none 
strong  enough  to  form  a  bond  of 
cohesion;   and  we  further   collect 
that  no   party  which  is   not  pre- 
pared to  form  a  Govemmont  has  a 
right  to  exist  at  all.  The  old  notion, 
that  th^  should  struggle  on  till 
their  minority  became  the  majority, 
is  a  mistake.     *  Well,  my  lords,'  he 
continued,  *  I  came  to.  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
run  that  serious,  risk — ^that  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  break  up  the  great 
party  which  had  followed  me  faith- 
fully, and  with  which  I  had  acted 
consistently      for      some      twenty 
years,  and  that,  too,  in  periods  of 
the    greatest   possible    discourage- 
ment.    But,  my  lords,  if  I  could 
for  a  moment  have  seen  any  other 
leader  who,  while  keeping  the  Con- 
servative party  together,  was  more 
likely  than  myself  to  obtain  the 
adhesion  of  a  portion  of  the  Liberal 
ranks,  I  say  also,  without  hesitation, 
that  I  should  have  rejoiced  and  been 
relieved  to  have  handed  over  to  that 
leader,  whoever  he  might  be,  a  post 
which  he  might  have  been  more 
able  to  fill.     I  could  see  no  such 
leader — I  could  hear  of  no  such 
leader ;  and  I  felt  bound  at  all  risks 
to  undertake  the  arduous  duty  of 
forming  a  Gt)vemment.' 

Here  more  was  meant  than  met 
the  ear.  The  leading  journal  had 
thrown  out  a  tolerably  plain  hint 
that  such  a  leader  was  to  be  found 
in  Lord  Stanley,  and  that  the  noble 
earl  was  himself  the  sole  obstacle 
to  the  formation  of  a  Gt)vemment 
on  the  '  enlarged  basis'  or  coalitiou 
principle.  Expectations  are  still 
entertained  in  interested  (Quarters 
that  a  reconstruction  will  be  found 
necessary  before  the  next  session  •, 
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and  Lord  Derby  looks  confidently 
to  a  remodelling  of  parties  similar 
to  what  took  place  in  1792,  when  a 
large  section  of  Whigs,  terrified  by 
the  French  revolution,  tendered 
their  snpport  to  Pitt.  'I  do  not 
conceal  my  hope — ^becanse  I  look 
to  the  real,  and  not  the  arbitrary 
distinctions  of  party — I  do  not 
conceal  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  there 
may  be  snch  a  new  arrangement  of 
parties  as  to  place  on  the  one  side 
those  who  are  in  fiekvonr  of  dan- 
gerous innovations  and  violations 
of  the  constitation,  and  on  the 
other  side  all  those  who,  while  they 
win  not  resist  safe  legislative  pro- 
gress, are  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  constitation  and  to  those  insti- 
tations  xmder  which  this  country 
has  so  long  been  loyal,  prosperous, 
and  happy/ 

This  is  mere  verbiage.  Those 
who  are  in  favour  of  what  moderate 
and  thinking  people  would  agree 
to  call  dangerous  innovations  are 
not  numerous  enough  to  form  a 
paoHy  or  to  inspire  rational  alarm ; 
and  nine  tenths  of  the  supporters 
of  the  late  Government  are  quite 
as  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
constitution  as  the  Derbyites.  We 
akre  differing  on  questions  of  degree 
rather  than  of  principle — ^whether 
the  borough  franchise  shaU  be  six, 
seven,  or  eight  pounds,  or  whether 
fifteen  or  twenty  boroughs  shall  be 
disfranchised,  lose  a  seat  each,  or 
be  grouped.  These  are  not  diffe- 
rences of  a  nature  to  cause  disrup- 
tions or  new  arrangements  on  a 
wide  BclJe,  although  they  may  oc- 
casion limited  or  temporaiy  ahena- 
tions.  K  Lord  Derby  beUeves  what 
he  says,  why  does  he  not  raise  an 
anti-reform  cry,  or  the  cry  of  *  the 
Church  in  d^ger,'  and  take  his 
stand  upon  the  *  platform '  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  at  Oxford  in  his 
celebrated  angel  speech  ? 

There  is  little  chance  of  a  mi- 
nistry on  an '  enlarged  basis '  till  the 
old  and  familiar  combinations  are 
fiurly  exhausted  or  worked  out.    A 


Stanley  cabinet,  frt>m  which  five  or 
six  staunch  Derbyites  should  be  ex- 
cluded to  make  room  for  Mr.  Lowe, 
Mr.  Horsman,  Mr.  Laing,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  <Sbc.,  would  inspire  little 
confidence,  and  command  less  sup- 
port than  a  pure  Derbjrite  Gt>vem- 
ment.  A  coalition  or  Liberal  Govern- 
ment under  Lord  Ghranville,  Lord 
Clarendon,  or  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
would  be  equally  impracticable, 
unless  Mr.  Gladstone  would  consent 
to  waive  his  claims ;  and,  all  things 
considered,  we  feel  convinced  that 
the  next  Liberal  Government  must 
be  of  his  formation,  reluctant  as  a 
section  of  the  Whigs  may  be  to 
serve  under  one  who  was  not  bom 
and  bred  amongst  them.  Constant 
attempts  are  making  to  damage  his 
position  by  coupling  his  name  with 
Mr.  Bright's.  But  all  persons  ca- 
pable of  forming  an  accurate  judg- 
ment, with  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing them  closely,  must  be  aware 
that  these  two  eminent  men  have 
really  nothing  in  common  beyond 
eloquence,  earnestness  and  ability. 
Their  modes  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, their  habits,  education,  their 
political  views  and  ends,  are  essen- 
tially unlike ;  and  in  the  grand 
conflict  shadowed  forth  by  Lord 
Derby  between  the  revolutionary 
and  anti-revolutionary  elements, 
they  would  be  instinctively  attracted 
to  opposite  sides. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  dis- 
covered that  what  are  commonly 
considered  the  disadvantages  of  the 
ministerial  position,  are  not  much 
to  be  regretted  on  the  whole.  *  We 
are  a  Government  resting  upon  the 
support  of  a  minority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  is  in  itself,  of 
course,  a  disadvantage,  which  is 
not,  however,  unaccompanied  by 
some  advantages.  In  the  first 
place,  being  in  a  minority,  we  are 
necessarily  a  more  compact  body 
than  one  which,  believing  itself  to 
be  possessed  of  a  large  majority,  is 
not  so  much  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  union  and  of  internal  organisa- 
tion.    Again,  being  in  a  minority. 
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we  can  only  live  npon  our  good 
dbAxacter  and  good  condnct.' 

The  list  of  tihe  new  Govenmient 
comprises  some  good  names,  and 
the  majority  of  the  departments  are 
•well  filled.  The  one  most  open  to 
cavil  is  the  Council  of  Education, 
whose  proceedings  will  he  sharply 
acmtinlfied  by  Mr.  Lowe.  Itwill  also 
foe  an  agreeahle  surprise  to  find  Mr. 
jDifioaeli  refiraining  from  Irish  job- 
heiy ;  for,  dnring  his  former  admi- 
nistration of  the  Treasury,  the  Gal- 
way  Padcet  Company  was  by  no 
means  the  sote  unworthy  recipient 
of  public  money  that  found  fayour 
in  his  eyes,  and  Mr.  Osborne  spoke 
from  a  well  grounded  suspicion 
when  he  called  for  an  explanation 
of  the  project  for  stopping  Irish 
emigration  announced  at  Ayles- 
bury : — '  I  do  hope  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  give  us  some 
sketch  of  his  Irish  policy,  because 
nothing  can  be  more  mischievous 
to  Ireland  than  to  lead  the  people 
to  believe  that  some  great  measure 
is  looming  in  the  future  which,  by 
means  of  public  works  and  of  loans 
to  railways,  is  to  put  a  stop  to 
emigration,  and  to  put  money  into 
their  pockets.  I  ask,  are  we  to 
have  Irish  capitalists  and  Irish 
workmen  debauched  by  a  policy  of 
this  kind  ? ' 

We  are  far  from  willing  to  imply 
any  distrust  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  ca- 
pacity, or  sense  of  rig>ht,  when  we 
oongratulate  him  and  his  colleagues 
on  Qie  satisfeMstory  disposal  of  more 
than  one  embarrassing  colonial  mat- 
ter by  his  predecessor.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Jamaica  question,  on 
which  the  T017  paHy  had  been  most 
unnecessary  and  indiscreetly  com- 
mitted by  (amongst  others)  Lord 
Derby,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Bir  John  Pakington,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  TheKeportof  theBoyal 
Commissioners,  distinguished  as  it  is 


by  industry,  impartiality,  and  com* 
prehensiveness,  falls  short  in  one  im- 
portant particular.  The  judgment 
which  they  pass  on  the  most  revolt- 
ing acts  perpetrated  a£ber  the  sup- 
pression of  the  outbreak  ii?  qualified 
and  hesitating.  Ali^ough  ihey 
cannot  help  arriving  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  Gbrdon  was  illegally  put 
to  death,  they  studiously  brin^ 
together  a  number  of  apocryphal 
details  to  weaken  the  impresaion 
which  judicial  murder  should  make 
on  every  well  constituted  mmd; 
and  they  repeatedly  go  out  of  their 
way  to  sanction  the  mischievous 
error  that  general  belief  is  tanta- 
mount, or  nearly  tantamount,  to 
direct  and  positive  proof  of  guilt. 
The  grand  merit  of  Mr.  Gardwell's 
masterly  dispatch  (June  1 8th),  con- 
firmatory of  the  Report,  is  that  it 
speaks  clearly  and  unreservedly,  lays 
down  broad  principles  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  atrocities,  and 
pronounces  the  whole  proceedings 
against  Gordon  to  be  '  events  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot 
but  deplore  and  condemn.' 

Mr..Di8raeli's  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Compulsory  Church-rate  Bill 
may  be  iaken  as  a  sample  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  expects  to  avoid 
damaging  confiicts  or  doubtful  di- 
visions. '  The  Government  do  not 
accept  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
nor  do  they  mean  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading,  but  will  not  vote 
against  it.'  This  species  of  tactics 
may  serve  whilst  the  Liberal  party 
is  divided  or  unsettled;  but  so 
soon  as  the  Whig  alarmists  have 
found  out  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not 
plotting  an  onslaught  on  monardKy, 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  bench 
of  bishops,  with  Mr.  Bright,  Lord 
Derby's  third  attempt  to  run  counter 
to  constitutional  usage  will  share 
the  &te  of  his  second  and  his  fiist. 
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WHEN"  diplomacy  fails  the  sword 
decides ;  the  fttrther  continu- 
ance of  the  previously  existing  state 
of  things  has  become  impracticable, 
or  seems  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
contending  parties  to  be  so ;  argu- 
ments are  converted  into  battalions, 
squadrons,  and  batteries,  and  the 
green  table  is  exchanged  for  the 
green  fields.  What  we  mean  to  say 
amounts  to  this :  there  is  a  neces- 
sary continuity  between  the  political 
action  that  precedes  and  the  nulitsry 
ones  that  follow  the  commencement 
of  hostilities ;  it  is  quite  impossible 
even  to  lay  down  the  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign, without  taking  into  due  ac- 
ooont  a  great  number  of  political 
fiBMstors  whose  exact  value  it  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  very  tran- 
sition from  diplomacy  to  war  is  a 
proof  that  this  difficrdty  exists  and 
appears  insurmountable,  and  these 
factors  go  on  continually  changing 
during  the  course  of  operations. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of 
our  times  is,  that  purely  dynastic 
interests  have  lost  the  predominant 
position  they  occupied  in  the  cen- 
turies immediately  preceding  the 
present ;  they  are  now  compeUed  to 
ally  themselves  either  really  and 
bon^  fide,  or  apparently  and  for- 
mally, to  national  and  religious  in- 
terests ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
those  monarchs  who  can  cordially 
embrace  the  former  alternative  are 
in  a  much  more  favourable  position 
tiian  such  as  are,  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  thrown  upon  the 
latter.  We  have  a  striking  example 
of  this  before  our  eyes  at  this 
moment;  the  great  and  real  diffi- 
culty of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
Lorraine  is  i^hat  it  must  ignore  the 
right  of  nationalities  altogether,  and 
that  the  tdbss  of  the  population  of 


the  empire  is  divided  into  three 
confessions,  two  of  which,  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek,  have  their  acknow- 
ledged heads  in  foreign  lands,  and 
the  third,  or  German  (Protestant) 
one  has  been  systematically  and 
cruelly  persecuted  in  Austria  for 
centuries,  although  it  is  but  just  to 
say  that  since  the  battle  of  Solferino 
its*  position  has  been  materially 
improved  in  many  respects. 

There  are  many  people  who  scoff 
at  what  is  called  the  principle  of 
nationalities,  whilst  others  worship 
it  blindly  and  superstitiously :  the 
former  class  will  be  found  chiefly 
amongst  those  whose  interests  wouM 
be  affected  by  the  recognition  of 
this  principle;  the  latter  amongst 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  uit- 
able  to  conquer  a  position  to  which 
they  conceive  themselves  entitled. 
After  all,  the -principle  of  nationali- 
ties is  the  inexorable  consequence 
of  representative  institutions,  and 
no  one  knew  this  better  thaoi 
the  first  Prince  Mettemieh,  upon 
whose  head  so  much  abuse  has  been 
heaped  for  not  cultivating  these  in 
Austria. 

When  one  comes  to  speak  of 
religious,  or,  as  the  Germans  much 
more  correctly  term  them,  confes- 
sional interests,  becoming  motives 
of  warfere,  people  are  apt  to  shake 
their  heads  and  express  a  doubt 
about  there  being  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  religiosity  in  existence  at  the 
present  day  to  produce  such  a  re- 
sult ;  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
argument  used  by  the  Comte  de 
Karbonne  to  induce  Napoleon  I.  to 
make  his  peace  with  Pius  VH. 
'  Sire,  il  n'y  a  pas  assez  de  religion 
en  France  pour  en  fiure  deux.* 
But  it  is,  after  all,  not  a  ques- 
tion of  dogma   that   we  -have  to 


■  When  Wb  Bpeak  of  one  Protestmit  Olmrch  in  AuBtaria,  it  is  Ofsly  became,  after- til,  tke 
i  of  the  Lothemii  aad  Cahinist  oburehes  are  in  tlds  nqMCtidantkal. 
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deal  witb,  but  one  of  political  or- 
g^jiisation  of  the  highest  order; 
the  Church  of  Rome  represents 
the  former ;  the  Roman  Curia,  with 
the  Pope  King  at  its  head,  evi- 
dently quite  a  different  matter,  is 
the  latter.  There  are  many  people 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  what 
we  hear  called  ultramontanism  is 
a  peculiar  form  of  doctrine,  or  at 
least,  that  it  is  a  regeneration  of  de- 
votional feeling  within  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  Rome :  no,  it  is 
simply  a  gigantic  and  most  artisti- 
cally constructed  political  machine 
which,  using  religion  as  a  cloak, 
especially  Marian  devotions  for  the 
ladies,  is  calculated  for  nothing  less 
than  universal  dictation — Orhi  et 
Urhi, 

People  doubt  that  there  has  been 
a  castfs  belli,  or  a  motive  for  ap- 
pealing to  arms.  A  short  review  of 
the  events  that  have  occurred  since 
1830  ought  to  convince  them  of 
the  contrary.  When  the  ultramon- 
tane government  of  Charles  X.  was 
upset  in  that  year  the  Clericals 
avenged  themselves  by  detaching 
Catholic  Belgium  fix)m  Protestant 
Holland;  but  they'  have  since 
then  been  gradually  losing  ground 
there.  Their  next  hope  was  the 
revolution  in  Poland,  then  the 
Carlist  war  in  Spain,  then  the 
Sonderband  war  in  Switzerland,  all 
of  which  were  got  up  and  sup- 
ported by  that  party.  This  brings 
us  to  1846,  the  year  in  which  Pio 
Nono  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  great 
Italian  movement  which  now 
threatens  his  own  existence ;  to 
this  succeeded  the  French  revolu- 
tion in  1848,  which  expelled  the 
Orleans  dynasty,  whose  disincli- 
nation to  ultramontanism  was  an 
unpardonable  fault, — and  here  we 
must  pause  for  a  moment. 

Since  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  n.  the  Austrian,  although 
a  Catholic  Government,  had  never 
been  an  ultramontane  one.  It  was 
driven  into    that    course    by    the 


events  of  1848-49  in  Italy  and 
Hungary,  in  both  of  which  coun- 
tries the  ultra  Clericals  sided 
with  the  revolutionary  party, 
until  in  Italy  the  leadership  was 
transferred  from  Pius  IX.  to  the 
unfortunate  Carlo  Alberto,  and 
in  the  latter  Kossuth  hoisted  the 
Protestant  standard.  The  Roman 
Curia,  alarmed  at  both  evepts,  made 
its  peace  with  Austria  on  condition 
of  the  concordat  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  being  cancelled,  which  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  un- 
fortunately persuaded  to  do,  as  vre 
shall  presently  see. 

In  1850  the  ultramontane  minis- 
ter Bach,  who  had  grown  out  of 
the  democratic  movement  of  1 848, 
inaugurated  an  anti-Protestant  and 
anti-constitutional  reaction,  which 
continued  for  several  years. 

In  1856,  Francis  Joseph  was 
unfortunately  persuaded  to  enter 
into  a  new  concordat  with  Rome. 
From  that  moment  the  dangerous 
friendship  of  the  political  Clericals 
was  transferred  from  the  Tuileries 
to  Schonbrunn,  and  after  the  con- 
gress of  Paris,  the  train  was  laid 
which  led  to  the  •  catastrophe  of 
.1859. 

There  was  no  secret  made  of  the 
intentions  of  the  party  in  case  the 
Austrian  arms  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  that  year ;  the  Bourbons 
were  to  be  reinstated,  constitution- 
alism put  down  everywhere,  and 
finally,  a  general  coalition  against 
England  organised.  We  all  re- 
member how  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  left  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  his 
family  having  been  brought  back, 
as  in  1 81 5,  by  foreign  bayonets. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Austrian  G-ovemment  had  anything 
to  do  with  this,  but  the  fact  was 
commented  upon  at  the  time,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  Hapsburg 
and  Napoleonic  dynasties  was  ag- 
gravated from  thenceforth,  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  the  now  existing 
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'political  nndersianding  between 
France  and  Prussia,  whicli  latter 
power  was  wise  enough  to  decline 
all  participation  in  snch  wild 
schemes,  and  in  fact  defeated  them. 

And  now,  lest  the  reader  should 
attribute  our  interpretation  of  these 
events  to  wild  partisanship,  or 
blind  insanity,  we  hasten  to  place 
before  his  eyes  one  or  two  facts  that 
are  incontrovertible,  and  from  which 
we  leave  him  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions. One  of  the  first  import- 
tant  acts  of  the  Austrian  Qovem- 
ment,  after  Yillafranca,  was  to  issue 
in  1 860  what  is  called  the  Protes- 
tant Patent,  which  granted  to  the 
hitherto  persecuted  members  of  that 
Church  a  certain  amount  of  tolera- 
tion ;  this  was  the  first-fruit  of  the 
defeats  of  Magenta  and  Solferino. 

When  Austria  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  1859, 
and  the  (xovemment  thought  itself 
strong  enough  to  stand  still  for  a 
moment,  preparatory  to  rushing  off 
once  more  in  the  old  direction,  the 
Tyrolese  ultramontanes  were  suf- 
fered, if  not  encouraged,  to  resist 
the  Protestant  Patent,  and  they 
have  resisted  it  successfully  up  to 
the  present  moment.  Presently,  too, 
the  Reichsrath  illusion  was  aban- 
doned and  overtures  made  to  Hun- 
gaiy.  If  we  look  into  these  pro- 
ceedings, it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Government,  well  knowing  that  the 
constitutional  party  in  that  country 
could  never  make  any  important 
concession,  nevertheless  entered  into 
pour-parler8  with  precisely  a  similar 
determination  on  its  own  part ;  the 
only  rational  inference  that  can  be 
drawn  is,  that  this  was  merely  a  po- 
litical manoeuvre  to  get  rid  of  the 
Hungarian  difficulty  during  the  war 
that  was  even  then  decided  on,  but  it 
was  of  so  transparent  a  nature  that 
nobody  seems  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  it.  If  Austria  should 
come  out  of  this  war  victorious  the 
Hungarian  Diet  will  never  meet 
again;  if  the  contrary,  then  no- 
thing will  remain  but    to    make 
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large  concessions — ^if  it  be  not  too 
late. 

On  looking  back  at  the  history  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  perceiving  that 
the  Boman  Curia  with  its  ultra- 
montane policy  has  immolated  on 
ite  altars  two  dynasties — ^the  French 
and  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  and, 
even  now,  the  Spanish  branch  of 
the  family  is  being  decked  with 
garlands  for  the  sacrifice;  will  it 
rest  here,  or  may  not  the  Austrian 
one  also  be  added  to.  the  list  ? 

There  is  no  frirther  use  in  stick- 
ing our  heads  into  the  sand  like  the 
ostriches;  the  war  of  principles, 
which  European  statesmen  have  so 
long  dreaded,  and  whose  very  men- 
tion has  been  hitherto  so  anxiously 
avoided,  is  now  raging,  no  longer 
in  the  Cabinete  but  in  the  field; 
the  insane  violence  of  the  Clericals 
has  driven  thousands  oi  the  '  un- 
retuming  brave  *  to  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Mincio  to  die  the 
soldier's  death;  their  blood  be  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  have  planned 
and  matured  these  fruntic  schemes ! 

But  it  may  be  said  that  Pro- 
testant Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
Hanover,  with  the  mixed  States 
Baden,  Hesse,  and  Nassau,  have 
joined  Catholic  Austria  and  Bavaria ; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  a  con- 
fessional war.  True,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  respective 
dynasties  of  these  states  were  driven 
into  this  xmnatural  alliance  in  order 
to  save  their  crowns;  and  that  it 
was  unnatural  and  impolitic  will 
presently  appear,  nay,  is  already 
apparent,  in  Hanover,  Electoral 
Hesse,  and  even  Saxony.  These 
kings  and  grand  dukes  fancied  that 
dynastic  interests  were  still  para- 
mount ;  they  will  find  to  their  cost 
that  they  were  mistaken.  Moreover, 
the  democratic  element  is  strong  in 
Southern  Germany  and  even  in 
Hanover,  and  this,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  embraces  the  ultramontane 
side  of  the  question  and  the  Austrian 
policy  as  a  set-off  against  Prussia, 
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whose  asoendancy  they  dread,  and 
not  without  good  cause.  Here  was 
the  great  nUstahe  which  has  brought 
about  the  catastrophe.  Austria  be^ 
Ueved  she  could  rely  on  the  Southern 
States  and  Hanover.  No  doubt  they 
voted  with  her  vn  the  Diet^  and  thus 
preo^fnialed  the  crisis;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  fighting  work  they  were 
nearly  all  newtrdlised  by  their  own 
false  positions,  and  to  this  mainly 
is  owing  the  strategical  success  oj 
Prussia  up  to  the  ist  of  July,  as  we 
shall  presently  see  ;  whilst  its  tactical 
preponderanoCj  without  which  the 
former  would  hoAje  been  nearly  value' 
less,  is  due  partly  to  the  same  cause, 
and  partly  to  the  superiority  of  her 
weapons. 

The  good  old  plan  of  fostering 
ignorance  and  repressing  scientific 
and  literary  intelligence  has  had 
another  breakdown — ^the  orthodox 
dogmas  of  the  Propaganda  and  the 
Jesuits  stand  no  chance  against 
the  heretical  science  of  the  North 
German  Protestants  with  their 
needle-gnns  and  cast-steel  cannon : 
we  are  ourselves  enveloped  in  mists 
of  pipeclay,  and  the  sooner  we  get 
out  of  them  the  better. 

And  now  we  come  to  Napoleon. 
He  is  no  doubt  a  very  bad  man  to 
have  stirred  up  so  much  mischief 
as  is  attributed  to  him,  but  has  he 
done  so  ?  That  is  the  question. 
There  is  an  old  proverb  to  the 
effect '  that  the  evil  one  would  have 
no  power  over  us  but  for  our  sins ; ' 
and  although  we  certainly  are  &r 
from  placing  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  on  a  level  with  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  we  feel  assured  that  if 
Austria  had  been  in  a  sound  state 
internally,  and  Gemvany  generally 
in  the  same  position,  Napoleon  III. 
would  have  never  ventured  to 
meddle  with  either  of  them.  That 
he  has  taken  advantage  of  Austria's 
weakness  and  bad  policy  cannot  be 
denied,  but  can  we  condemn  this 
absolutely  ?  To  go  no  &rther  back 
than  1855.  Aus&ia  backed  out  of 
her  engagements  with  the  western 


powers  after  having  done  just 
enough  to  make  Russia  her  bittereet 
enemy;  then  came  the  Concordat 
of  1856,  the  outward  sign  of  the 
ultramontanists  having  turned  com- 
pletely over  to  Austria,  and  placed 
themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
antagonism  to  the  Napoleonic  dy- 
nasty. The  Italian  campaign  of 
1859  was  the  first  satis&c^ion,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi's 
conquest  of  nearly  the  remainder 
of  Italy  was  certeinly  not  calcu- 
lated to  propitiate  either  Austria 
or  the  ultramontanists;  in  fact  it 
widened  the  breach,  and  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  France,'  always  the 
willing  tool  of  the  Clericals,  has 
begun  to  make  itself  unpleasantly 
prominent,  whilst  Austria's  German 
policy  was  anything  but  reassuring. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
defence,  undoubtedly,  in  the  French 
Emperor's  present  policy  ;  his  best 
chance  of  consolidating  his  dynasty 
is  no  doubt  by  trying  to  regain  for 
France  in  1866  what  the  Con- 
vention of  Chaumont  in  1814,  if 
accepted,  would  have  secured  to 
his  uncle ;  this  may  be  all  very  in- 
convenient, but  it  is  human  nature, 
and,  if  Austria  had  not  suffered 
herself  to  be  made  a  tool  of  by  the 
Clericals,  it  would  have  been  simply 
impossible. 

Bismark  is  a  name  on  which,  if 
possible,  a  still  greater  amoxmt  of 
obloquy  has  been  heaped  than  on 
that  of  Louis  Napoleon  ;  now  that 
he  has  been  successftil,  he  will  be 
probably  adulated  in  an  equally 
shameless  and  abject  manner ;  but 
if  we  look  at  things  as  they  really 
are,  and  not  as  certain  people  would 
have  them  to  be,  it  is  very  plain 
that  Prussia  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise  than  it  has  done  without 
sibling  its  own  death-warrant,  and 
Bismark  is  Prussia,  whatever*  peo- 
ple may  say  to  the  contrary.  Nay, 
more  than  that,  he  is  North  Ger- 
many; that  is  to  say  his  policy, 
while  asserting  dynastic  interests 
and  rights  in  a  way  that  has  asto- 
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nished  the  world,  has  wisely  allied 
tibem  to  and  based  them  on  really 
national  and  oonfesaional  interests, 
and  that  too  in  the  teeth  of  a  violent 
parliamentary  opposition.  Prossia 
owes  her  triumphant  position  this 
day  (Jnly  6th)  to  the  inflexible 
tenacity  with  which  King  William 
adhered  to  his  new  plan  of  army 
organisation ;  and  nothing  but  the 
talent  and  energy  of  a  Bismark 
conld  have  enabled  him  to  do  so. 
We  have  within  the  last  few  years 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able political  dramas  ever  played 
on  the  world's  stage,  a  minister 
combating  snccessfnlly  the  theore- 
tical libemlism  of  the  Pmssian  Na- 
tional Assembly,  with  the  view  of 
crushing  eventually  the  nnholy  al- 
liance of  nltramontanism  with  the 
Hapsbnrg  dynasty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Sonth-Qerman  democracy  on 
theother, — for  this  is  in  reality  what 
has  been  effected. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  What  en- 
titled Pmssia  to  declare  war  against 
Austria,  and  even  go  the  length 
of  seeking  an  Italian  alliance  P  It 
was  simply  this :  —  As  early  as 
1849  Austria  got  np  a  Sonth-Grer- 
man  coalition  against  Prussia ;  we 
all  have  heard  of  the  quasi- Congress 
atBregenz  in  that  year;  in  1851, 
this  nearly  led  to  hostilities,  which 
were  avoided  only  by  the  humiliating 
^eaty  of  Olmiitz,  and  this  Prussia 
was  forced  into  because  the  boasted 
Landwehr  organisation  had  rendered 
it  impossible  for  her  to  get  an  ade- 
quate army  into  the  field.  This 
explains  King  William's  risking 
eveirthing  for  his  new  organisation, 
for  Austria  never  ceased  intriguing 
in  the  same  direction,  and  in  1859 
nearly  succeeded  in  involving  the 
whole  of  Qermany  in  a  war  with 
France)  in  furtherance  of  its  ultra- 
montane policy  and  a  Bourbon  re- 
stoiation;  Prussia  fortunately  pre- 
vented this. 

Scarcely  were  the  wounds  of 
the  Itaihiia  campaign  cicatrised, 
when  we  saw  a  renewal  of  th^  old 


game  in  the  oongresB  of  monarohs 
at  Frankfort,  in  Schmerling's  mi- 
nistiy,  in  the  attempt  to  break 
up  ihe  ZoUverein,  and  in  innu- 
merable smaller  intrigues  in  Elec<> 
toral  Hesse,  Hanover,  and  else* 
where;  these  were  unmistakable 
proofs  of  undying  hostility,  and 
Prussia  would  have  been  lost  for 
ever  if  compelled  to  sign  another 
peace  of  Olmiitz.  The  feather  that 
blroke  the  earners  back  was  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question. 

This  has  been  little  understood 
in  England  ;  it  seems  monstrous 
that  the  two  German  powers 
should  have  finally  admitted  that 
Denmark  was,  in  reality,  AiUy  en- 
titled to  Schleswig,  &o.,  by  ac- 
cepting the  cession  of  these  pro- 
vinces to  them  by  King  Christian, 
and  thus  ignore  altogether  the 
alleged  rights  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, in  whose  name  this  war 
was  ostensibly  comvi&ficed.  In  truth, 
the  question  of  right  was  secondary, 
and  could  only  apply  properly  to 
Holstein;  the  acquisition  of  good 
seaports  was  a  main  object  with 
Prussia  and  Germany  generally, 
but  Prussia  could  not  possibly  leave 
it  to  the  Confederation  to  fight  out 
this  question,  because  it  was  well 
understood  in  the  first  place  that 
the  Elbe  Duchies  were  the  chosen 
battle-ground  of  the  German  demo- 
cratic parfy;  and,  moreover,  Den- 
mark itself  has  an  ultra-democratic 
constitution,  although  in  this  country 
we  think  of  it  only  in  connection 
with  the  dynasty,  which  is,  by  the 
way,  as  purely  German  as  it  can  be. 
If  Prussia  had  not  determined  on 
intervening  in  the  Duchies  and 
taking  the  whole  affair  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Diet,  which  was  very 
much  controlled  in  this  matter  by 
the  South-German  states,  especially 
Bavaria,  we  should  have  had  a  re- 
volutionary war  in  Germany  long 
since,  eR>ecially  after  the  termination 
of  the  American  war  had  deprived 
thousands  of  American  Germans  of 
their  employment  as  soldiers. 
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Austria  had,  properly  speaking, 
no  direct  interest  in  this  question 
beyond  that  of  taking  the  affair 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  democrats ; 
it  had  signed  the  London  protocol, 
but  it  could  not  endure  to  see 
Prussia  gain  popularity  and  poli- 
tical ascendancy  in  Germany  by 
successes  in  the  Duchies.  It  asso- 
ciated itself,  therefore,  with  that 
power  in  violation  of  its  own  prin- 
ciples, and  without  having  really 
anything  to  gain;  and  when  it 
found  things  going  against  it,  and 
that  it  thought  itself  strong  enough, 
turned  against  its  ally,  betrayed  &e 
cause  it  had  hitherto  supported, 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the 
democrats,  summoned  the  Holstein 
parliament,  and  finally  drove  the 
Diet  to  commit  suicide,  which  it 
has  done  most  effectually.  This 
was  the  casus  helli  for  Prussia ;  she 
associated  herself  with  Italy  very 
naturally,  because  she  alone  could 
not  bring  a  sufficient  army  into  the 
field  to  make  a  short  war  of  it,  or 
even  give  her  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  ultimate  success ;  and  this  was 
excusable,  because  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  Europe  to  see  this  Italian 
question  settled. 

The  course  of  events  has  con- 
fined the  vital  parts  of  the  cam- 
paign pretty  nearly  exclusively  to 
Bohemia.  On  the  15th  of  June 
it  was  impossible  to  predict  with 
certainty  whether  Silesia,  Lusatia, 
and  Saxony  would  not  have  first 
witnessed  the  collision  of  the  hos- 
tile armies,  but  political  motives 
interfered,  as  we  shall  presently 
see :  in  fact,  we  may  as  well  say  at 
once  that  Austria  pushed  her  diplo- 
matic and  political  action  to  the 
verge  of  warfare  without  being 
either  herself  or  her  many  allies 
prepared  for  it,  whereas  the  Prus- 
sian plans  were  all  matured,  and 
depended  for  their  execution  only 
on  the  will  of  King  WiUiam  and 


his  one  ally  Victor  Emnmnuel.  The 
war  was  therefore  carried  ah  initio 
into  the  enemies'  country.  Why 
some  one  or  more  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries  must  neces- 
sarily become  the  theatre  of  war 
depends  simply  on  the  fact  that  a 
peace  dictated  under  the  walls  of 
either  Berlin  or  Vienna  must  be 
conclusive ;  and  if  we  take  any  map 
of  Europe  and  a  compass,  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  countries  occupy 
nearly  the  middle  third  of  the  space 
intervening  between  the  two  capi- 
tals :  to  speak  more  accurately, 
Miinchengratz  is  the  centre  point. 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
not  fiat,  like  an  exercise-ground  or 
Champ  de  Mars,  being  intersected 
with  rivers  and  partially  covered 
with  mountain  ranges  of  greater  or 
less  absolute,  and,  what  is  of  even 
more  consequence,  relative  altitude. 
Both  rivers  and  mountains  forming 
obstacles  to  the  movements  of 
troops,  become  naturally  lines  of 
defence;  but  there  is  this  great 
difference  between  the  two,  that 
whereas  roads  and  other  communi- 
cations mostly  cross  chains  of  moun- 
tains perpendicularly  to  their  gene- 
ral course,  they  are  usually  to  be 
met  in  the  greatest  number  and 
perfection  alongside,  or  parallel 
with,  the  great  water-courses  : 
rivers  are,  therefore,  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two ;  they  may  com- 
bine protection  with  facilities  of 
communication. 

Applying  these  principles  to 
Bohemia,  we  find  it  surrounded 
by  a  ring-fence  of  mountains,  the 
portion  on  the  north-eaat,  which 
separates  it  from  Silesia,  bein^ 
called  the  Eiesengebirge,  over 
which  several  passes  lead,  the 
most  important  being  that  through, 
which  the  high  road  firom  Breslaa 
to  Prague  runs,*  touching  in  its 
course  the  Prussian  fortress  QIatz, 


'  These  two  cities,  although  onl;^  capitals  of  provincesi  bear  the  same  strategic  political 
reUtion  to  these  that  Berlin  and  Vienna  do  to  tne  respectire  monarchies. 
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then  the  frontier  town  Nachod, 
and  subsequently  the  Austrian 
fortresses  Josephstadt  and  Konig- 
gratz,  built  on  the  eastern  side 
(the  left  bank)  of  the  upper  Elbe. 
The  next  most  important  portion  of 
the  ring-fence  is  that  wluch  sepa- 
rates Bohemia  from  Lusatia  (due 
north),  and  this  Lusatian  chain,  as 
it  is  called,  being  much  lower,  per- 
mits the  passage  of  a  great  number 
of  good  roads,  and  a  railway  which 
runs  through  Bautzen,  Lobau,  and 
Gorlitz  respectively.  The  whole  of 
the  strategical  interest  of  the  pre- 
sent campaign  depends  on  the 
mutual  influence  of  these  two  main 
communications  on  each  other. 
There  are  several  minor  commu- 
nications to  the  east  and  south- 
west of  these  two  principal  ones, 
as,  for  instance,  the  roads  leading 
from  the  Prussian  fortresses  of 
Glatz,  Neisse,  and  Cosel  in  Upper 
SUesia,  into  Moravia;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  great  road  and  the 
railway  which  lead  direct  from 
Prague  and  the  Austrian  fortress 
Theresienstadt,  direct  to  Dresden 
through  the  Saxon  Switzerland ; 
but  these,  as  being  more  or  less 
to  the  right  and  left  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Vienna  to  Berlin,  are  sub- 
sidiary. 

There  are  two  rivers,  the  Iser 
and  the  Upper  Elbe,  which,  rising 
in  the  Riesengebirge,  run,  the  first 
S.  and  then  SW.,  the  latter  SE. 
and  then  S.,  to  the  point  where  it 
makes  a  bend  near  Pardubitz,  and 
assumes  a  westerly  course,  and  be- 
hind these  are  the  strong  positions 
of  Tumau,  Arnau,  and  Miinchen- 
gratz,  which  block  up  the  Prussian 
advance  by  Lobau,  Zittau,  andRei- 
chenberg,  from  corresponding  posi- 
tions on  their  side  of  the  frontier, 
on  the  Spree  and  the  Queiss  ;  but  a 
glance  at  the  map  shows  that  these 
Austrian  positions,  on  which  so 
much  reliance  has  been  always 
placed,  and  two  of  which  actuaUy 
became  th6  scenes  of  combat,  are 
taken  in  the  flank  and  rear  by  an 


attack  proceeding  from  Glatz  by 
Nachod,  and  this  also  was  actually 
carried  out. 

The  first  grand  principle  of  stra- 
tegy is  to  bring  masses  to  act  on  a 
decisive  poiut,  and  in  oui*  times, 
this  is  very  much  facilitated  by 
railroads ;  we  must  therefore  look 
at  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  nets. 
The  map  shows  a  line  of  rail  ex- 
tending from  Magdeburg  fortress 
on  the  Elbe,  by  Potsdam,  Berlin,  to 
Frankfurt  and  Custrin,  fortresses 
on  the  Oder ;  this  is  th^  Prussian 
basis  of  operations.  We  have  next 
a  line  of  communication  or  attack 
forwards  from  Magdeburg  to  Balle, 
Leipzig,  and  Altenburg  in  Saxony  ; 
a  second  one  from  Berlin  by  Jiiter- 
bogh  to  Dresden;  a  third  from 
Prankiurt  on  the  Oder  by  Sorau 
and  Kohlfort  junction  to  Gorlitz 
and  Lauban.  We  have  ftirther  in- 
termediate parallels,  or  partial  bases, 
in  the  Lissa,  Glogau,  Sagan  rail, 
and  in  the  Saxon  net.  Finally,  we 
have  a  great  enveloping  line  which 
we  may  take  as  commencing  on  the 
Elbe  at  Dresden,  and  running  by 
Bautzen,  Lobau,  from  thence  double 
to  Breslau,  and  then  again  in  a 
single  line  by  Oppeln,  into  the  net  of 
Upper  Silesia ;  finally  from  Breslau 
the  line  to  Posen  secures  the  rapid 
withdrawal  of  a  large  force  in  case 
of  misfortune  in  that  direction;  it 
is  evident  that  Dresden,  once  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians,  they  regu- 
larlv  enveloped  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia, and  could  choose  their  point 
or  points  of  attack  as  they  pleased, 
provided  they  commenced  in  proper 
time. 

To  oppose  to  this  the  Austrians 
had  a  very  meagre  and  imperfect 
system.  We  may  take  it  as  com- 
mencing at  Prerau,  from  whence 
there  is  a  back  line  to  Vienna,  and 
running  by  the  fortress  of  Olmiitz 
to  Tribau  (frontiers  of  Moravia  and 
Bohemia),  whence  there  is  a  back 
road  by  Brunn  to  Vienna,  Pardu- 
bitz,  Kolin,  Prague,  where  is  a  back 
line,  not    to   the   interior    of  the 
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monai-chy  but  into  Bavai-ia,  and 
iinally  ending  at  Tlieresienstadt  on 
tbe  Elbe,  To  the  front  they  had  one 
communication,  .  Prague  Dresden, 
and  a  second,  Parduhitz  Zittau, 
with  a  branch  from  Josuphstadt  to 
Schwado^itz^  near  Trautenau,  The 
Austrian  lioais  was  the  line  Prague 
Olmiitz,  and  it  had  ttie  double 
disiatlvitntwgt!  of  being  too  near  the 
decisive  strategic  points,  and  havmg 
all  its  communicationfl  with  the  r&ar 
behind  its  right  wing,  besideB  being 
enveloped  by  the  enemy's  third 
parailt'lj  fireaden,  Breslan,  Oppeln, 
Co»el,  it  wttH  manifestly  weaker. 
Wo  must  now  go  on  to  the  living 
machiner)\ 

The  Prussian  army  consists  of 
nine  corps  d'armee,  inclmling  that 
of  the  guards ;  we  may  take  the 
average  strength  of  each  of  tlu^jie  at 
25,000  men,  infantry;  in  z  divisions, 
4  brigades,  8  regiments,  and  i  bat- 
talion of  chasseurs,  in  all  25  batta- 
lions ;  a  light  cavalry  brigade,  about 
1,200  sabres,  an  artillery  brigade  of 
96  guns  in  17  batteries,*  and  finally 


a  battalion  of  pioneera,  ajid  auotber 
of  train  soldiers.  The  guard  has 
z  light  battalions  instead  of  on^j 
and  also  2  light  cavalry  brigades^ 
besides  its  own  division  of  reserve 
ca^'^iry^  tbe  latter  witb  2,-fOO  sabres, 
Tbei-e  will  be  fxirther  some  5  divi- 
sions of  reserve  cavalry  of  the  above 
strength  attached  to  tbe  other  8 
corps  d*arm^e.  This  forms  tbe  field 
ai^ray  properly  so  called. 

We  have  next  an  infantryiieserr^e 
of  105,000  men,  and  about  120,000 
landwebr  of  the  1st  class,  for  tbe 
completion  of  tbe  field  force  and 
garrison  duty,  but  in  the  present 
emergency  a  large  portion  of  these 
troops  must  have  been  brought  di- 
rectly into  the  field. 

Imniediately  before  the  corame  nee- 
ment  of  operations  tbo^  Frai»ian 
force  wart  posted  as  followH  ;^- 

Ai-my  No.  1.,  in  the  first  instance 
under  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
between  Halle  and  Torgau,  2nd, 
3rd,  and  4th  corps  d'armee,  con- 
sequently : 


Infantry  of  the  line  and  chasseurs 

Light  cavalry  attached  to  infantry  division  . 

Reserve  cavalry,  say  three  divisions 

Brigade  batteries 

Kesene  batteries  of  corps  and  general  reserve 

Total  infantry  and  cavalry  of  Army  No.  I 


Men 

75,000 

3,600 

6,000 


Guns 


114 

>74 


84,600  with  288 


Army  No.  II.,  under  the  Crown 
Prince,  between  Gleiwitz  and  Neisse 
in    Silesia,    leaning    on    the   latter 


fortress,  ist,  5th,  and  6tli  corps 
d'armee,  witb  tbe  Guards  as  re- 
serve, consequently : 

Men  Onus 

.  101,000 


Infantry  of  the  line  and  chasseurs 

Light  cavalry  attached  to  infantry  divisions  6,000 

Reserve  cavalry  probably     ......       7,200 

Brigade  batteries 

Reserve  ditto  as  above  


162 

222 


Total  infantry  and  cavalry  of  Army  No.  II. 
And  grand  total  of  both  armies 


114,200  with  384 
198,800  672 


The  7th  and  8th  corps  d*armee, 
called  Army  No.  III.,  under  General 
Horwarth,  were  posted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wetzlar,   with   about 


60,000  infantry,  3,000  cavalry,  and 
250  guns,  besides  which  some 
13,000  or  14,000  men  were  in  Hoi- 
stein  and   Lauenberg.     The  latter, 


'  That  itt,  fourt^'on  with  six  guns  each  and  three  with  four  guns  each,  tlie  latter  being 
heavy  jjoait ion  urdnancc  it  would  aeem. 
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under  General  Manieuffel,  seem  to 
have  been  relieved  by  Mecklen- 
bnrgers,  and  brought  from  varions 
sources  np  to  the  Strength  of  32,000 
men,  which  occnpied  Hanover ;  and 
after  they  had  advanced  through  the 
last  country,  the  7th  and  half  the  8th 
corps  d'arm6e,  now  called  Army  of 
the  Elbe,  38,900  men,  136  guns, 
joined  Army  No.  I.  about  the  1 8th 
June,  bringing  the  strength  of  the 
latter  up  to  about  1 2 3, 500  men,  with 
424  ^nns,  and  the  grand  total  of 
Armies  Nos.  I.  and  11.,  subsequently 
united  under  King  William,  to 
237,500  men,  infancy  and  cavalry, 
with  808  guns.* 

The  Austrian  army  consists  of 
ten  corps  d'armee  and  a  certain 
number  of  separately  organised 
reserve  infantry  and  cavalry  divi- 
sions. We  may  take  the  average 
strength  of  each  corps  at  25,000 
in&ntry  and  chasseurs  in  4  bri^des, 
8   infantry  regiments   and   4  bat- 


talions of  chasseurs,^  in  all  28  bsit- 
talions;  i  light  cavaliy  brigade^ 
1,400  sabres;  and  80  guns  in  10 
batteries;  finally,  pioneers,  pon- 
tonniers,  and  tndn.  A  reserve 
division  of  infantry  may  be  taken 
at  12,500  in&ntry  and  chasseurs, 
700  sabres  light  cavalry,  16  guns, 
with  train,  £c. ;  finally,  a  reserve 
cavalry  division  (2  heavy  and  i  light 
brigade),  4,000  sabres  and  24  gons. 

We  have  next  100,000  garrison 
troops,  with  96  guns,  and  an  in- 
fantry reserve  of  about  45,000,  as 
also  some  volunteer  battalions,  per- 
haps 25,000  at  the  outside. 

Immediately  before  the  commence- 
ment of  operations,  the  northern 
army  consisted  of  the  ist  corps. 
Clam  Gallas;  2nd,  Thun;  3rd, 
Archduke  Ernest;  4th,  Festetics; 
6th,  Bamming ;  8th,  Archduke  Leo- 
pold;  loth,  Gablenz;  with  two 
divisions  of  light  and  three  ditto 
of  reserve  cavalry ;  consequently : 


Iniantiy  of  the  line  and  chasseurs 
Light  cavalry  attached  to  infantry*  corps 
Ditto,    ditto,     in  two  extra  divisi 
Reserve  cavalry  . 
Brigadf  batteries 
Corps  reserve  artillery 
Army  artillery  n»s»;rvt» 

Total  infantry  and  cavalry 

To  this  were  subsequently  added  Kalik  Brigade 

r  Infantry  and  chasseurs,  five  brigad( 

Baxon  army  <  Cavalry,  one  division 
J^  Artillery,  perhaps 


Grand  total  of  Northem  Army . 

differing  by  10,000  men  from  the 
sum  total  we  found  for  the  Prus- 
sian Armies  I.  and  11. —  237,500 
men — shaving,  however,  more  guns ; 
and  whilst  the  Prussians  had 
more  in&mtry,  the  Austrians  had 
more  cavaliy.  Austria,  when  it 
pushed  matters  to  an  extremity  in 


Men 

175,000 

9,800 

5,600 

12,000 


OOIIB 


3«4 

^80 


202,400  with  776 

5,000       8 
18,000 
2,500 

60 


227,900 


844 


the  Diet  at  Frankfort  O.M.,  was 
supposed  to  have  thereby  secured 
the  co-operation  of  141,000  men, 
that  is  to  say :  Bavaria,  7th  corps, 
64,268;  Wurtemberg  and  (temd 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  8th  corps,  34,932  ; 
Electoral  Hesse  and  Nassau,  1 8,626 ; 
and  Hanover,    loth  corps,  23,260. 


'  We  give  the  full  formation  strength  of  the  combatanta  of  the  Prussian  corps,  ex- 
cluding officers.  There  should  h€  a  l^e  deduction  made  for  deficiencies  of  all  sorts,  but 
ms  we  shall  pursue  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the  other  armies,  the  relative  strength 
remains  nearly  unaltered.    Artillery  soldiers  are  not  taken  into  account. 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Austrian  corps  are  not  organised  in  divisions ; 
moreover,  each  brigade  has  a  battalion  of  cbasseun,  whilst  the  PruBBVAaa  bs^^^  ^aii  ^sfi«^ 
lor  every  four  ditto,  an  important  difference,  ag  we  sbaH  |(tett«ii^^  v^^  ^"^^^ 
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Tkese  figures  proved,  however,  de- 
ceptive. Bavaria  could  not  bring 
anything  like  the  above  force  into 
the  field,  being  obliged  to  ^rrison 
Majence  and  other  Rhenish  for- 
tresses ;  the  Hanoverian  troops  were 
compelled  to  capitulate ;  and  the 
Chambers  of  Nassau  would  not 
suffer  its  contingent  to  move ;  whilst 
about  10,000  Electoral  Hessians 
escaped  to  the  8th  corps.  The 
strength  of  this  after  the  Baden 
troops  had  joined  was  perhaps 
50,000  infantry  and  cavalry  at  the 
ntmost,  whilst  Bavaria  cannot  have 
brought  more  than  45,000  into  the 
field  on  its  northern  frontier;  and 
all  this  force  had  been  completely 
neutralised  by  some  3  2,000  Prussians 
under  Manteuffel,  previously,  in 
Holstein  and  Hanover,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  8th  corps,  nnder 
Ealkenstein,  in  Thuringia  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erfiirth. 

We  said  above  that  the  first  prin-' 
ojple  of  strategy  is  to  bring  masses  to 
act  on  a  decisive  jpoint^  and  this  is 
mostly,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
enemy's  communications.  But  there 
is  nothing  gained  hy  mastering  the 
enemy's  communicatimis,  if  you 
should  thereby  lose  your  own. 
Bearing  this  principle  in  mind,  let 
us  first  look  at  the  map,  and  then 
at  what  took  place. 

Putting  the  needle-gun  for  the 
moment  out  of  the  question, 
Benedek  might,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  have  concentrated  a  superior 
force  at  Gorlitz  and  Lobau,  and 
thus  interrupted  the  Prussian  com- 
munications seriously,  leaving  a 
sufficient  force  under  the  walls  of 
Josephstadt  to  protect  his  own  in 
that  direction;  but  the  No.  H. 
Prussian  army,  under  the  Crown 
Prince,  might  then,  by  aid  of  the 
Silesian  railroads,  have  been  ra- 
pidly transported  into  Austrian 
Silesia  and  Moravia  (Troppau, 
Sternberg,  Prerau),  and  then  have 
been  in  a  position  to  impede 
Benedek's  communications  very 
seriously  also.   Nei^spaper  readers 


will  recollect  that  the  Prussians 
demonstrated  constantly  in  this 
direction  oh  initio,  and  with  great 
success,  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Austrian  force  seems  to  have 
been  thereby  held  fast  in  Moravia 
till  it  was  too  late.  No  doubt  this 
would  have  been  a  difficult  opera- 
tion, and  would  have  separated  the 
Prussian  forces  into  two  fragments, 
one  of  which  might  have  been  beaten 
at  Lobau  or  Gorlitz,  which  would 
have  immediately  recalled  the 
Crown  Prince  to  the  defence  of 
Berlin,  which  is  precisely  the 
reason  why  the  Prussians  never 
seriously  entertained  any  operation 
of  the  kind,  but  kept  their  masses 
together  to  act  on  another  decisive 
jpoint,  the  hostile  army. 

Why  then  did  not  Benedek  carry 
out  the  plan  indicated  above,  whilst 
a  large  portion  of  the  Prussian 
force  was  still  in  Saxony?  We 
confess  we  thought  he  would  do  so. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  first 
place  that  it  was  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  have  his  main  communica- 
tion at  the  extremity  of  and  be- 
hind his  right  wing,  but  it  is 
secondly  evident  that  he  expected 
a  strong  co-operation  from  Southern 
Germany,  and  waited  to  see  its 
result — ^but  this  never  took  place. 
As  we  know,  in  fact,  the  Austrian 
politico  -  strategical  combination 
broke  down  immediately  on  the 
scene  of  action  being  removed  from 
the  cabinet  to  the  field.  Still,  after 
the  Saxons  and  Kalik's  brigade  had 
joined  Clam's  corps  at  Prague,  it 
should  have  been  possible  to  unite 
a  superior  force  to  act  against  the 
Prussian  Army  No.  I.,  while  ad- 
vancing  from  Reichenberg  towards 
Miinchengratz  and  Tumau,  both 
in  front  and  flank.  Now  it  seems 
that  this  was  attempted  and  failed 
altogether,  and  Count  Clam  has 
been  sent  before  a  court  martial  in 
consequence.  Gablenz,  loth  corps, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Iser  and  stop  the  Prus- 
sian   advanlce  there  till  Benedek 
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brouglit  up  liis  main  force,  was  in 
consequence  totally  routed.  Whilst 
EAmming,  6th  corps,  and  subse- 
quently Archduke  Leopold,  8th 
ditto,  were  attacked  by  the  Crown 
Prince  at  Skalitz,  and  compelled  to 
retreat,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  needle-gun,  mainly,  however, 
in  consequence  of  Clam's  and  Gab- 
lenz*  defeats  ;  in  fact  the  Austrians 
were  everywhere  beaten  in  detail 
before  the  main  action  at  Sadowa, 
although  Gablenz  had  at  first 
partial  success. 

Still,  leaving  aside  the  question 
of  tactical  superiority,  there  are 
three  points  that  arrest  our  attention. 
Clam's  corps  is  known  to  have  dis- 
persed totally  after  the  battle  of 
Magenta,  and  partially  after  thiat  of 
Solferino,  especially  the  Hungarian 
infantry.  Moreover,  this  general 
is  said  to  have  been  insubordinate, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  aspired  to 
the  chief  command ;  we  have  also 
heard  from  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents that  Benedek  objected  to 
him.  Again,  the  great  number  of 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Prussians  is 
a  suspicious  circumstance — ^it  is  a 
repetition  of  the  disasters  of  1859, 
and  shows  a  certain  degree  of  luke- 
warmness,  to  say  the  least,  on  the 
part  of  some  portions  of  this  army, 
most  probably  Hungarian  and 
Italian  regiments ;  in  feet,  the 
Prussian  reports  mention  1^,000 
nnwounded  prisoners  in  one  action, 
and  speak  of  Italian  and  Hungarian 
desertions  taking  place.^  But  one 
naturally  turns  to  the  more  impor- 
tant item  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  the  motives  of  his  selec- 
tion ;  these  are  stated  by  the  Aus- 
trian Government  to  have  been  the 
universal  voice  of  the  army  and  the 
country  at  large.  Now  this  general 
had  never  commanded  in  chief  in 
the  field ;  his  last  action  was  at  San 
Martino,  on  the  24th  June  1859, 
against  the  then   Sardinian  army, 


as  commandant  of  a  corps  d'armee, 
quite  a  difierent  affair.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
perience in  such  a  capacity  that  he 
enjoyed  such  popularitv,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  per- 
sonal bravery  and  decision,  having 
been  always  conspicuous,  contri- 
buted naturally  to  such  a  feeling 
towards  him.  That  portion  of  the 
press  especially  favourable  to  Aus- 
tria has,  however,  thought  proper 
to  dwell  on  Benedek's  being  a  Hun- 
garian, a  Protestant,  and  a  man  of 
anti-aristocratic  feelings,  in  evi- 
dence of  the  great  liberality  of  the 
Government,  and  especially  of  the 
fervency  of  its  newly  acquired 
toleration  to  members  of  that  faith ; 
in  a  word,  both  before  and  after  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign.  General 
Benedek's  appointment  has  been 
justified  solely  on  political  grounds, 
and  this  would  really  appear  to  have 
been  the  case,  for,  on  looking  back 
to  the  events  that  followed  the 
campaign  of  1 859,  we  first  find  him 
acting  as  governor-general  in  Hun- 
gary, and  endeavouring  to  smooth 
down  matters  in  that  kingdom, 
which,  at  the  moment  of  the  armis- 
tice of  Villafrancawas  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion. 
Subsequently  he  was  transferred  to 
the  conmiand  of  the  army  in.Ve- 
netia  for  the  purpose  of  rekindling, 
if  possible,  the  flame  of  loyalty 
amongst  those  Hungarian  and  other 
troops  whose  behaviour  had  been 
questionable  in  1859  ;  *^^  ^  ^^  ^" 
member  aright,  he  got  up  a  great 
demonstration  in  1 862,  on  occasion 
of  a  visit  paid  by  the  Emperor, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  reaction,  being 
soon  followed  up  by  the  Frankftirt 
Congress  of  monarchs.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
Benedek's  fidelity  and  devotedness 
to  his  master,  although  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  both  of 


1  About  4,000  Hungarian  prisoners  are  now  being  formed  into  a  Hungarian  legion  at 
Ologau  (July  18). 
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them  impugned,  now  that  he  has 
been  Tinsuccessftil ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects he  seems  scarcely  to  have 
been  the  man  fitted  for  so  impor- 
tant a  command. 

Taking  all  these  facts  in  connec- 
tion,' we  cannot  avoid  coming  to 
the  very  melancholy  conclusion, 
that  there  must  have  been  some 
suspicion  as  to  the  disinclination  of 
certain  portions  of  the  population 
to  farther,  as  soldiers,  the  secret 
policy  of  the  Government.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  a  general 
who  was  popular  on  account  of  his 
liberal  opinions,  and  deservedly  be- 
loved by  the  army  for  his  bravery, 
his  straightforwardness,  and  his  care 
for  its  welfare,  was  placed  at  its 
head  to  carry  out  a  great  measure 
of  ultramontane  reaction  abhorrent 
to  all.  This  was  mere  cunning,  and 
not  true  policy;  it  has  involved  its 
authors  in  destruction,  and  all  the 
ruin  and  mischief  we  now  see  is  but 
the  natural  and  logical  consequence 
of  self-deception  and  insincerity. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Prussians, 
whose  movements  we,  of  course,  can 
only  pretend  to  sketch  generally, 
and  whose  position  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  has 
been  already  stated.  Army  No.  I. 
commenced  its  movement  into 
Saxony  on  the  night  between  the 
15th  and  16th  June,  about  20,000 
infantry  and  6,000  cavalry,  under 
General  Herwarth,  being  pushed 
forward  from  Torgau  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  a  side  column 
taking  possession  of  Wurzen  and 
Machern,  on  the  Leipzig  Biesa  rail- 
way, whilst  at  the  same  time  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  occupied  Bautzen 
and  Gorlitz,  and  pushed  his  avant 
garde  to  Hermhut,  and  beyond  that 
point  towards  Zittau,  thus  gaining 
possession  of  the  important  railway 
line  Gorlitz  Bautzen.  On  the  i8th 
war  ivas  declared  and  General  Her- 
warth's  corps  moving  rapidly  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  came  in 
contact  with  a  portion  of  the  Saxon 
army  at  Meissen,  and  driving  it  be- 


fore it,  was  in  possession  of  Dresden 
on  the  19th,  where  it  immediately 
commenced  intrenching  itself.  The 
Prussian  No.  I.  army  had  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  command  of 
what  we  have  called  the  third 
railway  parallel,  leaning  its  right 
on  Dresden,  and  extendmg  by  wr- 
litz,  Liegnitz,  Breslau,  and  Oppeln, 
right  away  into  Upper  Silesia  to 
Cosel.  Even  Bradshaw's  Continen- 
tal railway  map  shows  all  the  valu- 
able communications  with  its  rear 
which  this  secured. 

There  was  then  a  pause  in  the 
Prussian  operations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  demonstrations  and 
reconnaissances,  chiefly  in  Upper 
Silesia,  i.  e.  from  the  fortresses  of 
Glatz,  Neisse,  and  Cosel,  into  the 
Austrian  territory  on  the  extreme 
east  of  the  whole  line,  to  which  they 
evidently  still  wished  to  draw  Bene- 
dek's  attention,  and  induce  him  to 
keep  a  portion  of  his  force  in  Mo- 
ravia. 

But  this  pause  was  filled  up  by- 
very  important  events  elsewhere,  for 
by  the  21st  the  corps  of  Generals 
Manteufifel  and  Falkenstein  had 
taken  possession  of  both  Hanover 
and  Electoral  Hesse,  the  Hanoverian 
army  being  driven  down  towards 
Gottingen,  and  subsequently  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  whilst  the  Hes- 
sians secured  their  retreat,  andjoined 
the  8th  Federal  corps  near  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine ;  the  Saxons,  on 
their  part,  effecting  a  junction  with 
Clam's  corps  in  Prague.  Thus  on 
the  morning  of  the  22nd  Prussia 
had  already  succeeded  in  obtaining^ 
great  strategical  and  political  ad- 
vantages; the  whole  railway  net 
was  in  his  hands,  and  the  Austro- 
German  combination  totally  de- 
ranged ;  Benedek  being  thrown  com- 
pletely on  the  'passive  defensive,* 
and  therefore  compelled  to  follow  the 
initiative  of  his  adversary.  In  a 
word  another  great  political  break- 
down had  occurred,  which  nothing 
but  a  great  victory  could  have 
remedied. 
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The  22iid  was  employed  in  moving 
Herwarih's  corps  from  Leipzig  to 
join  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 
Bomburg  was  occupied,  and  lateral 
corps  pushed  forward  to  observe 
the  Elbe  between  the  Saxon  fron- 
tier and  Pragrae;  and  on  the  23rd, 
the  whole  No.  I.  army  advanced  by 
Zittau  to  Reichenberg,  well  pro- 
tected by  lateral  columns  on  its 
right  flank ;  that  same  evening 
Victor  Emmanuel  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  MinciOy  ready  to  cross  the 
river  next  morning,  the  8th  Federal 
corps  not  having  been  able  to  do 
more  than  occupy  Qiessen  with  a 
portion  of  their  force,  the  remainder 
being  at  Frankfort,  and  the  Bava- 
rians nowhere.  There  was  now  no 
mistaking  how  things  stood,  and 
the  25  th  and  26th  were  employed 
by  the  Prussians  in  advancing  on 
the  line  of  the  Iser  towards  Miin- 
chengratz  and  Tumau,  at  which 
latter  place  there  was  an  affair  on  the 
evening  of  the  last-named  day ;  and 
by  the  Austrians  in  concentrating 
their  army  near  Josephstadt,  under 
cover  of  the  6th  corps,  Ramming, 
posted  at  Nachod,  the  loth,  Gab- 
lentz,  somewhere  near  Trautenau; 
whilst  it  would  appear  that  Clam, 
with  the  Saxons,  was  thrown  for- 
ward to  the  north-east  of  Prague 
to  take  the  Prussian  advance  in 
flank.  The  clouds  were  gathering 
for  a  storm,  and  burst  immediately 
afterwards. 

On  the  27th,  Army  No.  II.,  under 
the  Crown  Prince,  penetrated  from 
Glatz  by  Nachod  into  Bohemia ; 
there  was  a  sharp  action  at  Skalitz, 
afiber  which  Bamming  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  his  troops ;  this 
was  renewed  the  next  morning, 
28th,  after  Archduke  Leopold  with 
the  8th  corps,  and  Prince  Holstein's 
division  of  cavalry  had  come  to 
Ramming's  assistance.  The  Prus- 
sians still  had  the  advantage ;  and 


on  the  same  day  Gablentz  was 
beaten  at  Trautenau  by  the  guards, 
and  another  Austrian  force,  we 
beHeve  Clam  and  the  Saxons,  at 
Miinchengratz. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  map 
he  will  observe  that  the  successes  of 
the  Crown  Prince  at  Skalitz  having 
been  achieved  in  the  rear  of  the 
positions  of  Miinchengratz,  Amau, 
Tumau,  and  Trautenau,  on  which 
the  Austrians  depended  so  much, 
nothing  was  left  for  Benedek  but 
to  withdraw  the  whole  of  his 
army*  within  the  strategical  rayon 
of  the  two  fortresses  Josephstadt 
and  Koniggratz,  the  Prussians 
storming  in  succession  Gitschin 
and  Horitz,  which  were  occupied 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
movement.  Finally,  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  the  strate^cal  successes  were 
crowned  and  converted  into  reali- 
ties by  the  great  victory  of  Sadowa, 
for,  be  it  remembered,  a  decided 
Austrian  success  here,  which  up  to 
2  p.m.  seemed  possible,  would  have 
jeopardised  the  whole  affair  for  the 
Prussians,  nay,  most  likely  led  to 
the  ruin  of  their  only  army,  a  fact 
which,  of  course,  no  one  thinks  of 
now. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  tactical 
part  of  the  question,  which  we  may 
take  to  be  identical  with  the  needle- 
gun.  Before  entering  into  this, 
some  readers  wiU  perhaps  like  to 
know  something  about  the  field 
artillery  of  the  belHgerents ;  in 
fact  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
rifled  cannon  have  not  produced 
anything  like  the  same  amoimt  of 
revolution  in  modem  warfare  that 
the  breech-loading  rifle  has  done. 
The  Prussian  field-guns  are  breech- 
loaders, made  of  cast  steel ;  they  are 
called  6-pounders  and  12 -pounders, 
having  nearly  the  same  cahbre  and 
weight  as  the  old  smooth-bored 
guns  of  those   denominations ;  but 


*  This  whole  consisted  of  six  corps  and  the  Saxons,  one  being  apparently  kept  in 
MomTiA  throughout,  but  these  corps  had  had  enormous  losses,  amounting  to,  at  least, 
40,000  men  hors  de  combat  in  one  way  or  the  other.  The  Pruissians  were  imdoubtedl j 
superior  in  numbers  at  Sadowa. 
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the  shells  used  weigh  about  double 
the  nominal  weight,  that  is,  the 
6-pounder  1 2  lb.,  and  the  1 2-pounder 
241b.,  while  the  6-pounder  shrap- 
nell  weighs  15^  lb.,  and  the 
1 2-pounder  shrapnell  in  propor- 
tion ;  they  have  also  common  case- 
shot,  only  a  few  for  each  gun.  The 
guns  and  waggons  are  very  little 
heavier  than  those  of  the  old  ma- 
terial, but  the  number  of  rounds 
is  of  course  less  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  5. 

The  Austrian  guns  are  bronze 
muzzle-loaders  on  the  French  sys- 
tem, they  are  called  4  and  8-poun- 
des  for  the  reasons  adduced  above. 
The  shell  of  the  4-pounder  weighs, 
however,  nearly  6^  lb.,  its  shrapnell 
7^  lb.,  and  its  common  case  6^  lb., 
nearly,  whilst  the  shell  of  the  8- 
pounder  weighs  1  if  lb.,  its  shrap- 
nell 1 37  lb.,  and  its  common  case 
11^  lb.  The  Austrian  projectiles 
being  much  lighter  in  proportion, 
it  is  of  course  possible  to  carry  a 
much  greater  number  of  rounds  for 
each  gun  than  the  Prussians  can  do ; 
and  it  would  seem  that,  contrary  to 
general  expectation,  the  former 
material  has  proved  more  satisfac- 
tory in  the  field  than  the  latter. 
Both  one  and  the  other  have  im- 
mense ranges,  up  to  5,000  yards, 
and  still  we  hear  but  little  of  a  de- 
cisive artillery  action  on  either  side, 
the  portable  fire-arms  having  done 
the  chief  work.  ^ 

To  understand  the  full  value  of 
the  needle-gun,  in  fact  of  all  good 
breech-loaders,  we  must  go  back 
for  a  moment  to  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  seven  years'  war.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  has  shown  us  that  the  supe- 
riority of  Frederick's  infantry  was 
owing  mainly  to  what  was  then 
considered  very  great  precision  of 
what  is  hnown  as  platoon  fire,  at- 
tained by  a  frightftil  amount  of 
mechanical  drill,  assisted  by  greater 
ra'pldiiy  in  loading,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  the  iron  ram- 


rod, but  the  musket  of  those  days 
was  a  miserable  weapon,  the  supe- 
riority was  only  comparative.  This 
is  however  sufficient;  and  now, 
reader,  please  mark  the  above  two 
points.  It  was  in  our  own  war  with 
our  then  American  colonies,  that 
an  improved  fire-arm,  the  nfle,  in 
the  hands  of  undisciplined  troops, 
was  successfiilly  opposed  to  the 
inferior  one,  the  musket,  in  the 
hands  of  highly  disciplined  ones  ; 
the  method  of  combat  naturally 
adopted  by  the  Americans  was  open 
or  skirmishing  order ;  they  knew,  or 
at  least  could  practise,  no  other. 
We  must  here  observe  that  it  is 
now  evident  that  if  any  one  capable 
of  drawing  a  strictly  logical  deduc- 
tion had  then  occupied  himself  with 
the  question,  he  must  have  then 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
we  have  now  arrived  at  practically  ; 
but  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
French  officers  who  fought  under 
Lafayette  brought  back  with  them 
the  conviction  of  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  skirmishing  system  ;  the 
French  revolutionary  armies  being 
very  similar  as  regards  want  of 
drill  to  the  American  ones,  eagerly 
adopted  this  latter,  without  the  ad- 
junct of  the  rifle,  and  swept  away — 
under  the  guidance  of  men  of  great 
military  genius,  in  clouds  of  skir- 
mishers followed  closely  by  columns 
which  attacked  with  the  bayonet — 
the  long  stiff  lines  of  both  Prussians 
and  Austrians,  who  had  neither  im- 
proved their  weapons  nor  adopted  a 
more  mobile  system  of  tactics. 

Subsequently  the  allied  armies  of 
1814-15  did  adopt  the  French  tac- 
tics, but  the  old  Brown  Bess  still 
remained  in  its  former  imperfect 
condition,  till  at  length  first  of  all 
the  percussion  lock  was  introduced, 
and  still  later  the  old  lady  alto- 
gether superseded,  and  all  troops 
without  exception  armed  with  the 
rifle.  But  the  same  wrong  chain  of 
reasoning  was  adhered  to,  and  the 


The  Austrian  shells  have  time  fuses,  the  Prussian  ones  concussion  fuses. 
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majorily  of  the  European  armies 
adopted  weapons  which  were  much 
better  adapted  for  skirmishing  than 
for  platoon  fire,beingmuzzle-loaderSf 
and  therefore  not  calculated  for  a 
rapid  fire ;  with  great  ranges,  and 
consequently  highly  curved  trajec- 
tories, and  therefore  useless  for 
infantry  of  the  line. 

This  state  of  things  was  unsound 
for  two  reasons,  first  of  all  it  was 
very  di£B.cult  to  train  up  the  ma- 
jority of  infantry  soldiers  to  the 
level  of  their  new  arm, — ^practically 
it  was  no  better  in  their  hands  than 
Brown  Bess,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  judging  distances  under 
fire,  and  of  its  curved  trajectory ;  and 
secondly  because  it  seduced  com- 
manding officers  into  an  inordinate 
use  of  skirmishers,  which  are  very 
easily  thrown  out,  but  very  difficult 
to  get  into  hand  again.  Napoleon 
in.  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
clearly  perceived  this.  1111859,  ^® 
adhei^Bd  to  the  old  French  plan  of 
columns  attacking  with  the  bayonet, 
covered  by  groups  of  skirmishers, 
and  the  bayonet  proved  its  supe- 
riority over  the  slow-loading  riJie, 
admirable  at  great  distances  in  very 
good  hands,  but  useless  at  shoH 
ones  even  in  the  best. 

The  Prussians  certainly  deserve 
the  credit  of  improving  the  needle- 
gun  to  an  amount  abnost  equivalent 
to  reinvention ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  they  at  first  thought  of  it 
chiefly  as  a  weapon  for  skirmishers. 
At  least  the  first  time  they  brought 
it  into  the  field — ^in  1 849  against  the 
insurgents  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden — 
it  was  used  in  this  way,  and  in  the 
engagement  near  Bastadt  their 
people  fired  away  all  their  ammu- 
nition very  rapidly  indeed,  but  to 
no  purpose.  This  has  always  been 
the  great  objection  to  the  breech- 
loader. Men  armed  with  it,  and 
left  to  use  their  own  discretion  as  to 
the  rapidity  of   their  fire,  which 


skirmishers  must  be  always  to  a 
great  extent,  are  open  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  consuming  their  whole  stock 
of  ammunition  on  comparatively 
worthless  objects,  and  at  moments 
which  are  not  decisive  of  anything. 
It  was  a  great  merit  on  the  part  of 
the  Prussian  military  authorities  to 
have  drawn  sound  deductions  from 
their  experience  in  Saxony,  Baden, 
and  Schleswig-Holstein  in  1849. 
Whilst  every  one  else  rejected  the 
breech-loader  on  the  above  grounds, 
theij  saw  that  it  was  not  the  weapon 
itself,  but  the  mode  of  using  it^  that 
was  fauliy,  and  reverting  to  the 
traditions  of  Frederick,  which  still 
exercised  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
army,  clearly  perceived  that  the 
entire  system  of  infantry  tactics 
might  be  changed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  their  own  advantage, 
by  limiting  the  range  of  this  weapon 
to  about  400  yards,  which  would 
effectually  prevent  the  abuse  of 
skirmishing,  by  reducing  the  curve 
of  its  trajectory,  which  would  fit  it 
for  accurate  line  firing,  and,  finally, 
by  preventing  the  waste  of  ammu- 
nition by  reverting,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  old  system  of  platoon 
fire.^  Frederick's  plan  was  realised 
in  another  and  a  better  way  :  rapid 
mid  accurate  line  fire  was  attained 
not  by  making  soldiers  into  machines^ 
hut  by  putting  an  improved  morchine 
into  their  hand^.  One  comparatively 
young  modem  Prussian  soldier  is 
more  than  a  match  for  six  veterans 
of  the  seven  years'  war.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  tactical  successes 
of  Prussia  and  the  present  state  of 
infantry  tactics. 

We  ourselves  are  of  course,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  a  violent 
hurry  to  adopt  breech-loaders;  it 
would  be  a  bad  business  to  make  a 
mistake  at  starting.  Admitting 
the  waste  of  ammunition  to  be  now 
rendered  impossible  or  difficult, 
there  still  remains  the  fact,   that 


>  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  only  one  battalion  of  chasseurs  is  attached  to 
each  Pnuaian  corps  d*arm^e,  whilst  the  Austrian  had  one  for  each  brigade. 
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inasmnch  as  rapid  firing  is  the 
great  desideratum,  coupled  of 
conrse  with  accuracy,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  furnish  each 
soldier  with  a  much  greater  nwnv- 
her  of  rounds  than  was  hitherto  con- 
sidered necessary.  Now  our  men 
are  sufficiently  weighted  already ; 
the  number  of  rounds  of  their 
present  ammunition  can  scarcely  be 
increased  to  any  extent,  and  there 
therefore  remams  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  convert  the  total 
weight  of  these  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  rounds  of  another  kind, — in 
other  words,  adopt  a  smaller  calibre. 
The  Prussians  crept  gradually  into 
their  present  system  by  successive 
improvements  on  their  old  arms  ; 
and  the  natural  consequences  have 
been  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
attention  having  been  paid  to  the 
mode  of  loading  and  igniting  the 
cartridge,  the  former  calibre  has 
been  retained.  But,  apart  from  the 
special  question  of  breech-loading, 
there  remains  the  general  one  of 
calibre ;  and  those  armies  that, 
taking  up  the  reformation  of  their 
arms  at  a  later  period,  have  been 
thereby  enabled  to  profit  by 
the  sum  of  all  modem  experience, 
have  all  adopted  smaller  calibres. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  in 
scientific  military  circles  that  the 
caUbre  of  the  Swizz  rifle  is  not  only 
perfectly  sufficient,  but  unites  the 
greatest  advantages. 

Now  the  Prussian  projectile,  with 
a  calibre  of  1 3  '6  millimetres,  weighs 
3 1  grammes,  that  is  to  say,  3  to  5 
grammes  less  than  the  French, 
Italian,  Russian,  and  English  (both 
Enfield  and  Whitworth)  ones;  it 
weighs,  however,  2  to  3  grammes 
more  than  the  Austrian  and 
Southern  German  ones,  which  have 
been  all  adopted  since  1856,  and 
some  as  recently  as  1 862.  But  it 
is  no  less  than  1 3  grammes  heavier 
than  the  latest  Swizz  projectile, 
and  this  not  so  much  from  any 
difference  of  shape  as  from  the  diffe- 
rence of  calibre ;  and  when  we  com- 


pare the  Prussian  and  Swizz  am- 
munition we  find  that  1 20  rounds 
of  the  latter  weigh  somewhat  less 
than  70  ditto  of  the  former,  or  64 
Whitworths.  Ergo,  if  we  have 
time  we  had  better  change  our 
calibre  at  once  and  adopt  a  smaller 
one. 

And  now,  on  reviewing  the  whole 
of  this  grand  drama,  of  whoso 
various  phases  we  have  been  at- 
tentive spectators  and  observers  for 
many  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed another  great  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter,  and  of  logio 
over  sophistry.  The  leading  journal 
pretends  indeed  that  it  was  thesu- 
perior  physical  strength  or  prowess 
of  the  Prussian  soldiers  that  chained 
victory  to  their  standards,  and  says 
that  the  needle-gun  did  *  not  tell ' 
at  Sadowa,  addmg  *  cock-and-bull 
stories  of  the  cuirasses  of  the  Aus- 
trian cuirassiers  having  been  carried 
after  them  to  the  field  in  waggons — 
of  the  infantry  drums  being  drawn 
in  go-carts  by  dogs,  and  of  Benedek, 
with  his  staff,  driving  in  carriages 
instead  of  sitting  on  horseback.' 
It  is  important  that  the  public 
mind  should  not  be  misled,  and  in 
the  first  place  we  have  to  remark 
that  in  the  Prussian  instructions  on 
the  use  of  the  needle-gun  in  the 
field  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  *  getting  the  enemy  into 
the  plain,'  but  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
was  fought  in  an  undulating  country, 
and  the  key  of  the  Austrian  position 
was  a  wood ;  this  weapon  theire£oTe 
was  at  a  disadvantage.  Wherever 
a  bit  of  open  ground  occurred  its 
efficiency  was  sadly  proved  by  a 
heap  of  Austrian  slain.  Moreover  it 
proved  its  superiority  at  Miinchen- 
gratz,  Tumau,  and  SksMtz^espeGially 
against  cavalry^  the  arm  on  which 
Benedek  depended  so  much  that  he 
at  first  wished  to  draw  his  antagonist 
into  the  level  country;  but  after  the 
lessons  that  arm  had  received  he 
did  not  dare  to  use  it  at  Sadowa 
against  the   army  of  the    Crown 
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Prince,  whicli  lost  him  the  battle  as 
many  assert.  This  weapon  had  al- 
ready produced  a  moral  i/mpressimi 
on  both  sides  in  the  former  fights, 
which  more  than  compensated  for  the 
unfavourable  grotmd  at  Sadowa;  but 
what  does  the  special  correspondent 
know  of  these  matters  ? 

As  to  the  cuirasses,  the  Austrian 
regiments  have  had  none  for  the  last 
five  years,  although  the  name  still 
remains ;  and  whether  the  fc?^  drum 
of  the  hand — for  it  is  to  such  the 
story  applies — be  carried  by  a  man 
or  drawn  by  a  dog,  matters  little : 
the  company  drums  were  carried  by 
drummers,  if  that  did  any  good. 
And  as  to  the  carriages,  we  are 
old  enough  to  remember  seeing  a 
carriage  belonging  to  the  first 
Napoleon  that  was  captured  at 
Waterloo,  and  we  have  still  to  learn 
that  it  is  wiser  for  a  general-in- 
chief  to  spend  his  time  and  strength 
doing  the  work  of  a  postilion,  than 
to  avail  himself  of  a  wheeled  con- 
veyance, when  practicable,  even  if  it 
were  a  railway.  Benedek  and  his 
staff  did  not  drive  about  the  field, 
we  are  quite  certain.  But  this  is 
the  way  in  which  public  opinion  is 
mad^. 

The  Prussians  owe  their  successes 
to  the  intellectual  superiority,  more 
accurate  information,  and  sounder 
judgment  of  King  William  and 
Count  Bismark.  They  understood 
perfectly  the  political  situation, 
they  prepared  all  the  means  for 
making  the  best  use  of  it,  do 
longue  main,  and  in  despite  of  all 
the  senseless  clamour  and  false 
liberalism  of  the  Prussian  chambers. 
They  worked  indefatigably,  perse- 
veringly  and  uncompromisingly  to 
carry  out  plans  that  were  well  de- 
vised and  successful  because  in 
harmony  with  the  reality  of  things. 
The  king  was  willing  to  stake  his 
crown,  but  he  never  for  one  moment 
entertained  a  false  and  shallow  com- 
promise with  either  democrats  or 
ultramontanes,  and  he  has  his  re- 
ward. 


Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Prussian  officers 
of  all  ranks  have  shown  that  a  gen- 
tleman, if  properly  educated  for  his 
profession,  and  in  his  profession,  is 
nulli  secundus.  The  bravery  on 
both  sides  was  brilliant,  and  does 
honour  to  all,  but  the  effect  of  the 
scientific  trainingof  a  whole  nationin 
its  vocation  of  soldier  was  perhaps 
never  before  so  clearly  manifested,  at 
least  not  in  modem  history.  People 
may  laugh  as  they  will  at  German  phi' 
losophy  and  science,  but  it  tells  its 
own  tale  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
and  this  should  be  a  lesson  to  our- 
selves, not  indeed  to  be  servilely 
copied,  but  freely  and  artistically 
imitated,  bearing  in  mind  our  own 
peculiar  circumstances. 

Let  us  turn  to  Austria's  future, 
for  we  sincerely  hope  that  she  has 
one.  The  only  question  of  foreign 
policy  still  remaining  to  be  decided 
is,  her  consenting  to  be  excluded 
from  the  German  Confederation. 
If  that  were  conceded,  the  Prussian 
troops  would  take  the  rail  and  go 
home,  instead  of  advancing  on 
Vienna.  Should  she  risk  her  last 
army  on  this  stake  ?  that  is  the 
question.  It  is  said  that  she  would 
sink  down  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  power  by  making  that  conces- 
sion. We  cannot  in  any  way  under- 
stand why  the  relinquishing  a  pre- 
tension which  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  whole  Hungarian  difficulty 
should  weaken  Austria,  or  lower 
her  status  amongst  the  nations. 
Can  it  weaken  her  to  pacify  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  all  her 
wide  and  rich  possessions  ?  Has 
it  strengthened  her  to  insist  on 
shedding  the  blood  of  her  Sclavonic 
subjects  in  purely  German  quarrels, 
and  that  of  her  mumerous  non-- 
CathoHc  ones  in  defence  of  the 
Papal  supremacy  ?  No  doubt,  and 
this  is  the  real  question  at  issue,  it 
will  be  a  painful  humiliation  to  the 
dynasty  to  make  this  sacrifice,  but 
it  appears  to  us  that,  after  what  has 
occurred,  it  would  be  unwise  to  put 
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this  issue  too  clearly  and  plainly  to 
this  last  army,  whose  morale  must 
have  suffered  a  great  shock.  We 
fervently  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
put,  for  the  continued  existence  of 
Austria  is  of  great  importance  to 
Europe.  We  believe  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  great  middle  basin  of 
the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  have 
common  commercial  and  other  in- 
terests sufficient,  in  time,  to  weaken 
and  finally  extinguish  national  ri- 
valities  ;  and,  finally,  we  know  but 


too  well,  that  if  the  dynasty  Mis, 
Austria  &.Us  in  pieces.  Let  it  be 
persuaded  that  there  are  thousands 
working  to  attain  this  end ;  and  it 
is  not  worth  risking  a  certainty  for 
a  pure  chance.  After  all,  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  a  title  and  position  of 
great  present  and  almost  incalcu- 
lable ftiture  importance:  allied  to 
Prussia  and  Italy,  he  would  be  in- 
vincible ;  and  this  is  no  dream,  but 
an  easily  attainable  reality. 


IRELAOT). 


Mb.  Aubrey  De  Verb  requests  us  to  publish  the  following  letter : — 
To  the  Editor  of  Fraser^s  Magazine, 

Sir, — ^A  very  able  article,  entitled  *  Ireland,'  in  the  July  number  of 
Fraser's  Magazine,  contains  an  allusion  to  two  letters  on  the  Irish  Churcli 
question  written  by  me,  and  published  some  months  ago  in  the  Times. 
The  allusion  is  a  most  fiiendly  one ;  but  it  includes  an  error  which  I  must 
ask  you  to  correct.  What  I  recommended  was,  not  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  should  have  state  pensions,  but  that  the  Church  pro- 
perty o^  Ireland  should  be  divided,  on  a  just  principle,  between  them  and 
the  Protestant  clergy.  Pensions  for  the  Catholic  clergy  would,  as  I 
remarked,  be  fatal  to  their  moral  influence,  and  therefore  would  prove 
equally  injurious  to  religion  and  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  They  would 
be  very  far  from  constituting  that  religious  equality  without  which,  as  I 
insisted,  no  solid  foundation  can  ever  be  laid  eiflier  for  the  peace  of  Ireland 
or  the  security  of  the  empire. 

The  great  and  ever  increasing  importance  of  a  real  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question — ^that  is  a  settlement  founded  on  complete  justice,  alike  in 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sphere — makes  me  unwilling  that  any  mistake 
should  exist  as  to  the  convictions  I  have  expressed  on  the  subject. — I 
remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Aubrey  De  Verb. 

Athbnjeum  Chjfb'. 

July  17,  1866. 
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BECBNT  MOVEMEOSTS  m  THE  CHUECH  OF  EJTGIiAin). 


AMONG  the  books  of  the  past 
season  there  appeared  a  Yoltime 
of  some  pretensions,  entitled  Essays 
on  the  Church  and  the  World,^  Many 
subjects  claimed  to  be  disctissed 
there  which  have  most  occupied 
our  modem  thought.  There  was 
an  essay  on  Revelation  and  Science, 
an  essay  on  Science  and  Prayer, 
essays  on  social  questions,  on  edu- 
cational questions,  on  devotional 
questions;  all  of  which  excited 
hope  and  tempted  perusal. 

As  we  tasted  paper  after  paper, 
however,  we  found  our  curiosity 
abated  —  we  encountered  £uniliar 
landmarks  which  led  us  to  believe 
far  too  hastily  that  we  were  on  well 
known  roads,  and  that  the  contents 
of  the  book  could  be  foreseen  with- 
out the  trouble  of  detailed  study. 
We  laid  it  aside,  and  had  forgotten 
its  existence,  when  our  attention 
was  revived  by  an  intimation  in  the 
Times  that  the  Essays  on  the  Church 
and  the  World  had  been  presented 
in  Convocation  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  and  that  Dr. 
Longley — unless  he  was  misre- 
presented by  the^  reporter  —  had 
accepted  them  as  an  important 
contribution  to  English  ecclesiasti- 
cal literature. 

The    Archbishop  had    probably 


read  the  essays  with  as  Httle  care 
as  we  had  ourselves ;  but  somebody 
of  consequence  must  have  recom- 
mended them  to  his  favour.  He 
was  told,  perhaps  that  they  were 
written  on  the  orthodox  side  of 
things,  and  were  therefore  whole- 
some for  these  times.  The  impri- 
matur of  the  bishops  is  in  itself  of 
no  great  consequence ;  a  specula- 
tive publisher  interested  in  tiie  sale 
of  a  book  would  probably  prefer 
their  censure;  and  their  opinions, 
either  way,  pass  for  extremely  little 
with  the  educated  laity.  The  tem- 
per and  tendencies  of  the  leading 
clergy,  however,  are  in  themselves 
important;  and  it  became  worth 
while  to  examine  more  closely  what 
had  called  out  so  marked  an  ex- 
pression of  ecclesiastical  approval. 
We  had  seen,  in  the  debates  on 
Bishop  Colenso  and  the  Essays  and 
Reviews^  the  opinions  which  they 
believed  to  be  mischievous ;  the 
Essays  on  the  Church  and  the  World 
would  tell  us  in  considerable  detail 
what  they  regarded  as  useful  and 
true. 

We  returned,  accordingly,  to  the 
volume  in  question.  We  opened 
by  accident  on  a  disquisition  by 
a  Mr.  Blenkiosopp  on  the  reunion 
of  the  Church,  and  began  to  read 
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carefully.  We  found  ourselves  at 
once  informed  very  summarily  that 
•we  were  not  Protestants,  and  had 
Tio  connection  with  Protestants. 
Beunion  did  not  mean  reconciliation 
with  our  own  Dissenters,  with  the 
Xirk  of  Scotland,  or  with  the 
Lutheran  Churches  on  the  Conti- 
nent. All  these  bodies  were  outcasts 
from  the  mystical  communion ;  they 
were  without  the  Apostolical  suc- 
cession, without  a  priesthood,  with- 
out the  sacraments :  our  spiritual 
a.fl&nity  was  not  with  them,  but  with 
the  Romanists,  from  whom  we  had 
parted  at  the  Beformation,  and 
with  the  Greeks,  from  whom  we 
were  divided  only  by  a  speculative 
difference,  rather  formal  than  sub- 
stantial, on  the  double  procession. 
The  worship  of  images,  the  worship 
£>f  the  Virgin,  the  belief  in  tran- 
:  substantiation,  and  the  adoration 
of  a  piece  of  bread — ^the  theories 
and  practices  which  our  fathers 
called  idolatry — appeared,  some  of 
them,  as  things  of  no  moment ;  and 
others  as  precious  possessions,  in 
which,  by  drawing  closer  to  Rome 
:  and  Russia,  we  might  secure  a  larger 
share.  The  Reformation,  which  we 
used  to  be  taught  to  regard  with 
pride  and  gratitude,  was  turned 
into  a  crime.  We  had  supposed 
that  in  that  great  convulsion  we 
liad  shaken  ourselves  free  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  lies,  and  that 
to  cease  to  believe  lies  had  been  the 
.beginning  of  deeper  and  sounder 
^owledge.  Mr.  Blenkinsopp  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  are 
not  at  all  of  that  opinion.  Mr. 
Blenkinsopp  sees  a  parallel  to  the 
Keformation  in  the  late  civil  war 
in  America,  and  the  result  in  either 
case  he  considers  disastrous  to 
jnankind. 

We  haTA  lately  witnessed  [he  says]  the 
end  of  the  most  terrible  civil  war  that  has 
•ever  been  carried  on  in  modem  times.  We 
iare  now  able  to  survey  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered.  We  read  the  returns  of  the 
killed  and  disabled ;  and  we  also  hear  of 
the  heartrending  accounts  of  the  desolation, 
the  miseiyi  the  wretchedness  caused  by 


victoiy.  We  sit  down  and  count  the  gains. 
What  are  they?  The  North  has  subdued 
the  South.  What  are  the  fruits  of  this 
vast  conquest  ?  We  are  told — the  emanci- 
pation of  the  black  man  ;  at  best  a  doubt- 
ful advantage,  so  far  as  the  well-being  of 
the  Union  is  concerned,  and  certainly  th» 
price  paid  is  something  appalling  to  look 
at.  Equally  wasteful,  equally  unprofitable, 
equally  destructive  of  spiritual  life,  of 
piety  towards  God  and  charity  to  our 
neighbour,  has  been  the  religious  strife  of 
the  last  three  hundred  years  ;  and  we  ask, 
What  is  there  gained?  We  receive  this 
answer — ^Liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  intellect  of  man  from 
spiritual  slavery.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
what  emancipation  of  the  negro  wUl  do  for 
America,  but  we  have  seen  and  do  see  what 
the  so-called  emancipation  of  the  intellect 
has  done  for  Protestants.  It  has  produced 
all  the  heresy  and  schism  and  infidelity  of 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  from  Hartin 
Luther  to  Joe  Smith.  Germany  and  Geneva 
are  no  silent  witnesses  of  the  effect  of  Pro- 
testant controversy.  .  .  .  We  are  told 
that  ever  since  the  great  controversy  began 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  con- 
stant victory  has  always  followed  the  steps 
of  the  Protestant  polemic  What  then,  we 
repeat,  are  his  gains  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  in  the  sixteenth  century? 
We  pause  for  a  reply.  It  is  easier  to  count 
his  losses. 

Mr.  Blenkinsopp  pauses  for  a 
reply !  Were  there  a  hope  that  he 
could  understand  anything  beyond 
propositions  of  technical  theology, 
it  would  be  enough  to  tell  liina 
that  the  liberty  of  judgment  which 
he  so  despises  has,  for  one  thing, 
made  it  possible  for  him  as  an 
English  clergyman  to  publish  this 
particular  essay.  In  the  days  when 
Protestantism  was  half  grown  it 
would  have  cost  him  his  ears.  The 
Church  of  Bome  herself  is  com- 
pelled to  appeal  now  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  which  she  so 
desperately  struggled  against.  She 
has  purchased  the  continuance  of 
her  own  eidstence  byacknowledging 
in  some  degree  the  rights  of  con- 
science; and  were  the  Pope,  were 
a  Catholic  sovereign  under  ^  the 
Papal  sanction,  to  send  a  heretic  to 
the  stake,  to  prescribe  or  permit  in 
a  single  instance  a  religious  execu- 
tion, the  whole  fabric  of  the  totter- 
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lug   Church  would    fail    in  rains 
about  their  ears. 

The  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford 
lately  called  Luther  a  Philistine  of 
Genius.  Mr.  Blenkinsopp  finds  in 
Luther  a  heretic  and  an  infidel,  a 
person  fit  to  be  named  in  the  same 
sentence  with  Joe  Smith,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  approves. 
This  is  something  for  the  chief 
pastor  of  a  once  called  Evangelical 
Church.  K  the  Archbishop  cares 
to  employ  his  vacation  leisure  in 
studying  the  book  which  he  has 
sanctioned,  he  will  find  it  is  not 
the  worst.  We  are  to  cease  to  call 
ourselves  Protestant ;  we  are  to 
abjure  as  heretical  every  essentially 
Protestant  doctrine,  especially  and 
above  all  the  Protestant  conception 
of  the  Eucharist.  Mr.  Goldsmith 
Medd,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  undertakes 
to  tell  us  what  we  are  to  think  on 
that  subject.  The  language  of  the 
Articles  being  inconveniently  pre- 
cise on  transubstantiation,  Mr.  Medd 
envelopes  his  meaning  in  a  maze  of 
words.  He  insists  upon  the  real 
presence,  but  it  is  a  presence  which 
is  substantial  yet  not  local,  bodily 
yet  not  material,  fleshly  yet  not 
natural.  We  are  told,  however, 
that  the  elements,  after  being 
consecrated  by  a  priest,  are  to 
receive  adoration.  Ordinary  people 
are  not  metaphysicians,  and  the 
distinction  between  worshipping  a 
Being  mysteriously  present  in  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  worshipping  that 
Being  under  the  form  of  bre»xl,  is 
far  too  subtle  for  common  appre- 
hension. In  the  construction  of  the 
arms  of  the  common  soldier,  the 
first  requisite  is  simplicity  ;  com- 
plicated machinery  falls  swiftly  out 
of  order  in  the  wear  and  tear  of 
common  use.  Speculative  intricacies 
are  equally  out  of  place  in  the 
formulas  of  practical  devotion.  In 
a  creed  which  has  merely  to  be 
repeated  in  words,  to  be  unin- 
telligible matters  but  little,  but 
when  there  is  something  to  be  done 


as  well  as  said,  the  plainest  and 
broadest  interpretation  is  invariably 
that  which  finds  most  favour.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  a  suffi- 
cient illustration  of  what  the  real 
presence  doctrine  comes  to  in  a 
common-place  mind. 

A  lady,  ill  educated,  entirely  igno- 
rant and  with  little  original  faculty, 
but  making  up  for  her  deficiences  in 
both  ways  by  enthusiasm  and  self- 
confidence,  relates  her  religious  ex- 
periences in  the  Church  of  England 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Re- 
ligion, or  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bSity  to  God,  which  is  the  light 
that  is  to  guide  us  in  the  duties  of 
life,  has  been  to  this  lady  the  sole 
object  of  her  thoughts.  Instead 
of  looking  at  her  work  she 
has  looked  at  nothing  but  her 
candle,  and  she  has  of  course 
been  half  blinded  by  the  blaze,  and 
has  seen  chiefly  the  over-excited 
retina  of  her  own  eyes.  She  was 
the  child,  she  tells  us,  of  an  Evange-^ 
lical  clergyman,  and  one  of  a  clever  • 
family.  The  theological  questions 
of  the  day  were  under  constant 
discussion  at  her  father's  table. 
She  grew  to  womanhood  in  the 
midst  of  the  Tractarian  agitation, 
and  with  the  natural  tendency  of 
unhealthy  dispositions,  she  became 
attracted  to  the  doctrines  which  her 
relations  most  disapproved.  Becom- 
ing  dissatisfied  with  her  interna) 
condition,  she  laid  the  blame  of  her 
shortcomings  on  the  creed  in  whicL 
she  had  been  educated,  and  was 
soon  panting  to  share  the  blessings 
of  the  great  Catholic  Revival.  She 
found  herself  craving  for  *  a  religion 
greater  and  higher  than  the  teach- 
ing of  her  childhood.*  She  looked 
wistfully  at  Rome,  and  dreamt  of  a 
place  among  the  sisterhoods.  She  dis- 
covered, though  herself  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  that  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  was  a  mistake ;  and  as 
her  internal  discontent  proceeded 
she  was  soon  sighing  after  a 
spiritual  director.  Her  father  was 
of  course  the  last  person  whom  she; 
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thouglit  of  constdting.  She  spoke 
to  one  of  lier  relations,  wiio  sug- 
gested that  before  putting  herself 
into  the  hands  of  some  unknown 
man,  she  should  at  least  have  her 
father's  sanction.  But  '  the  doubt 
thus  raised,*  she  says,  *  did  not 
much  weigh  with  her.'  '  To  have 
felt  compelled  to  go  to  confession 
in  direct  contravention  of  parental 
commands  was  a  conceivable  possi- 
bility, but  one  to  be  avoided  at  all 
risks ; '  so  she  said  no  more  about  it 
and  acted  on  her  own  judgment. 
The  person  whom  she  selected  to 
receive  her  confidence  was  the 
minister  of  some  parish  in  London, 
whom  she  calls  Goodwin,  and  who 
shortly  after  betook  himself  to 
Rome. 

I  went  to  meet  him  [she  says]  at  the 
appointed  time  in  his  large  dreary  London 
church ;  and  after  a  short  conversation  in 
the  vestry  he  took  me  into  the  building, 
and  left  me  for  a  while  kneeling  at  the 
altar  rail,  untU  he  returned  in  his  surplice, 
and  aft«r  a  few  prayers  took  his  place  at 
my  side.  My  confession  occupied  nearly 
;siac  hours  on  two  successive  days. 

Miserable  Protestant  as  she  still 
was,  she  ill  understood  the  nature 
of  the  business  in  which  she  had 
been  engaged.  She  looked  on  Mr. 
'Goodwin  merely  as  *  a  commissioned 
minister.'     She  goes  on  : 

I  did  not  see  that  it  was  our  Lord  Him- 
self to  whom  I  was  confessing,  and  who 
was  speaking  to  me ;  nor  did  I  see,  as  I 
have  seen  since,  that  the  confossor's  words 
are  not  his  own,  but  that  he  is  under  the  ' 
control  of  One  who  regulates  them  in  away 
of  which  the  priest  himself  is  generally 
unconscious. 

The  better  knowledge  came  with 
the  fullness  of  time ;  meanwhile  she 
discovered  that '  she  had  been  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.'  She  had 
been  brought  up  *  with  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  sin,  as  all  Protestants 
are.'  She  now  understood  at  least 
what  sin  meant,  and  she  went  home 
*  with  wretched  ideas  of  herself.' 

What  the  subjects  were  which 
formed  the  matter  of  the  twice  six 
hours'   cross-examination  must  be 


left  to  conjecture.  Scenes  of  this 
kind  with  their  consequences  were 
among  the  strongest  of  the  provok 
ing  causes  of  the  Reformation.  It 
is  at  all  events  plain  that  among 
the  sins  which  were  thus  made 
known  to  her,  the  vulgar  Protes- 
tant sin  of  having  taken  a  step  of 
such  a  kind  without  consulting  her 
father  was  not  one,  for  after  the 
confession  was  over  she  asked  Mr. 
Goodwin  to  enter  into  a  clandestine 
correspondence  with  her.  He  al- 
lowed her  to  write  to  him,  but 
declined  to  reply  unless  he  might 
address  her  openly  under  her  own 
name,  and  afterwards  he  had  sense 
enough  to  insist  on  her  telling  her 
father  what  she  had  done. 

With  her  director's  orders  she 
unwillingly  complied.  *  Of  course,' 
she  says,  *  I  had  no  alternative.' 
Parental  authority  was  nothing,  but 
priestly  authority  was  absolute. 
Greatly  to  her  surprise  her  father 
shewed  no  displeasure,  merely  tell- 
ing her  that  she  was  old  enough  to 
do  as  she  pleased.  But  *  I  have 
never  regretted,'  she  adds,  'having 
gone  the  way  I  did,  or  felt  that  I 
was  not  most  mercifully  guided 
through  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.' 

Her  progress  was  now  rapid. 
The  public  controversies  agitated 
her.  The  Gorham  judgment  made 
her  doubt  whether  the  English 
Church  was  not  in  schism.  She 
recognised  the  surprising  beauty 
and  fullness  of  the  doctrinal  state- 
ments of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
There  might  be  abuses  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  she  could  see 
nothing  there  'which  could  be 
called  errors;'  and  the  behaviour  of 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century 
appeared  to  her  utterly  inexcusable. 
England,  indeed,  had  not  fallen  off 
from  Rome.  '  History, '  she  saw, '  was 
against  that  view.'  But  England  had 
sinned  and  Rome  had  therefore  cut 
her  off.  Providence  had  made  her 
an  Englishwoman,  and  the  English 
Church    had   still  the   Apostolical 
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exLOcession.  The  qaeBtion,  how- 
ever, was  whether  'England  had 
sinned  sufficiently  at  the  Reforma- 
tion to  justify  Borne '  in  so  severe  a 
Tneasnre;  and  on  the  answer  to  that 
depended  whether  we  were  still  a 
part  of  the  Chnrch  Catholic. 

After  mnch  uncertainty  her  con- 
clusion was  at  last  favourable  to 
England.  She  admits  that  she  was 
aissisted  in  her  decision  by  a  love 
affair,  the  happy  issue  of  which 
depended  on  her  remaining  in  the 
English  communion.  Uncertain  of 
herself,  she  doubted  whether  she 
and  her  lover  ought  not  to  sur- 
render each  other  as  a  test  of 
sincerity.  She  consulted  '  one 
whose  advice  Catholics  in  those  days 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
with  great  reverence,'  and  she  was 
encouraged  to  think  that  the  sacri- 
fice was  not  necessary.  She  was 
directed  indeed  *  to  pray  for  illness 
if  what  she  had  done  was  not  in 
accordance  with  God's  will,'  and 
she  was  never  well  after ;  but  she 
took  disease  as  a  merciU  chastise- 
ment for  her  general  offences. 
She  married  and  remained  where 
she  was,  to  show  that  without 
changing  her  communion  she  could 
enjoy  the  best  of  .the  privileges 
which  Rome  itself  could  give  her. 
Mr.  Goodwin  was  gone,  but  she 
found  no  difficulty  in  filling  his 
place ;  soul  directors  are  as  plenty 
now-a-days  as  mesmerists  and  spirit 
rappers.  She  and  her  husband  had 
their  established  confessor,  to  whom 
they  periodically  related  their 
offences,  doing  penance  as  they 
would  take  a  pill,  as  the  price  of 
absolution. 

The  system,  it  seems,  becomes  a 
necessity  as  soon  as  one  is  used  to 
it.  Once  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place  the  lady  sent  for  the  parish 
clergyman  to  treat  her  in  the  usual 
way.  He,  poor  man,  not  being 
accustomed  to  such  demands  upon 
him,  declined  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  her.  It  was  a  grievous 
injury.      'Every    earthly    comfort 


was  to  fail  me,'  she  says,  'and 
God  Himself  apparently  to  with- 
hold His  presence,  and  leave  me 
invaded  only  by  the  voice  of  con- 
science. Those  are  the  hours  that 
turn  us  from  Anglicans  to  Catho- 
lics, and  drive  us  &om  the  theoretic 
superstructure  to  the  inner  citadel.' 
She  never  exposed  herself  to  such 
a  contingency  again.  She  placed 
herself  under  a  systematic  director 
in  London,  who  was  always  to  be 
found.  She  was  recommended  never 
to  allow  longer  intervals  than  a 
month  to  elapse  without  receiving 
his  assistance.  '  She  was  told,  as 
she  had  herself  ftilly  experienced, 
that  there  was  Httle  progress  to 
be  made  in  the  spiritual  life  with- 
out it.'  With  the  help  of  the 
director,  and  with  his  Romanist 
books  of  devotion,  she  was  thus  by 
degrees  built  up  into  the  condition 
from  which  she  details  her  ex- 
periences, having  her  eyes  opened 
especially  —  we  commend  her 
words  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Medd  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury— ^having  her  eyes  opened 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  '  union  with 
Christ,'  which  *  Protestants,'  she 
teDs  us,  *  never  understand.' 

Our  standard  writers  [she  says]  are 
powerless  to  help  us,  and  the  convention- 
alities and  dry  counsels  of  such  writers  as 
Jeremy  Taykar  become  dusty  on  our  shelves. 
Those  men  could  guide  the  moral  and  prac- 
tical part  of  the  spiritual  life,  but  for  the 
depths  beyond  we  require  both  a  mental 
conformation  and  a  theology  different  from 
theirs.  Only  Eoman  Catholic  ascetic 
writers  can  give  us  what  we  need,  and  so 
we  turn  more  eagerly  and  teachably 
towards  them.  But  far  beyond  all  books 
is  the  possession  of  that  Blessed  Presence 
which  in  general  is  given  to  us  in  our 
churches  so  grievously  seldom  and  for  such 
a  few  moments,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is 
to  our  more  fortunate  Eoman  brethren,  an 
abiding  joy  and  a  resource  continually.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Altar  alone  we  learn  what 
our  life  is,  and  what  our  sorrows  mean : 
that  here  is  the  point  where  Heaven  and 
Earth  meet,  and  imere  God  Incarnate,  under 
the  form  of  bread,  joins  our  manhood  in  Iub 
with  the  Grodhead. 

Here,  notwithstanding  all   that 
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could  be  said  for  it,  the  inferiority 
of  the  English  communion  could 
not  be  denied. 

Granted  [she  says]  all  manner  of  abuses 
present  on  their  side  and  absent  from  ours, 
nothing  can  ever  make  np  for  the  loss  of 
that  perpetual  Presence,  or  for  the  practical 
change  which  has  turned  our  dcrgy  from  a 
sacrificing  priesthood  into  a  preaching 
miniBtry. 

English  Catholics  having  been 
placed  by  Providence  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  wilderness  it  might  be 
their  duty  to  remain  till  God  should 
bring  them  back  to  the  land  of  their 
inheritance.  They  could  comfort 
themselves,  however,  with  the  assu- 
rance that  the  blessed  time  was  not 
far  off.  The  Catholic  revival  in 
the  English  Church  was  the  most 
remarkable  fact  of  the  age.  Though 
God  was  not  perpetually  present 
on  the  English  altars.  He  was 
more  and  more  firequently  brought 
there,  and  Protestantism  as  a  creed 
was  ceasing  to  exist ;  meanwhile 
the  humiliating  fact  was  still 
patent — *  the  suspension  of  the 
daily  sacrifice  was  the  most  serious 
departure  from  duty  of  which  a 
Church  and  Priesthood  could  he 
capable.'  English  men  and  women 
suffered  from  it  in  this  world  and 
would  suffer  from  it  in  the  next. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  study 
80  to  live,  that  '  some  rays  from  St. 
Cyprian's  consolation  to  the  con- 
fessors who,  by  starving  and  im- 
prisonment, were  cut  off  from 
offering  the  sacrifice,  might  also 
enlighten  them  in  their  loneliness 
and  desolation.' 

The  lady  says  in  another  place  : 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  Lord's  presence 
is  as  yet  frequent  enough  in  the  English 
communion  to  supply  her  with  anything 
but  a  feeble  life,  and  I  am  sure  that  as 
individuals  we  flourish  and  decay  with  the 
light  or  the  absence  of  the  sun.  Daily 
celebrations,  aa  they  increasei  will  quicken 
the  languid  pulses  of  divine  life  in  souls 
that  are  unconscious  of  the  blessing  granted 
them,  and  perhaps  in  those  who  are  in  their 
blindness  ungrateful.  We  can  be  at  the 
best  but  penitents.  Saintliness  may  be  our 
hope  for  our  children  who  have  not  their 


faith  to  unlearn,  and  whose  early  lives  will 
not  be  always  a  remembrance  of  sin  and  of 
duty  unpractised  because  not  known. 

Nevertheless  she  considers  tho 
signs  of  the  times  to  be  most  hope- 
ful. Colenso  has  ruined  the  Broad 
Church,  and  she  thinks  Hhat  the 
lives  and  practices  of  its  leading 
men  have  not  won  public  confi- 
dence.' Intellect  has  forsaken  the 
EvangeHcals,  and  the  old-fashioned 
Anglicans  are  bowing  before  the 
sovereign  majesty  of  the  Catholic 
ritual.  Confession  is  now  widely 
understood  to  be  the  only  road  to 
perfection. 

Our  Lord  is  adored  as  well  as  received  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  We  believe  him 
to  be  present  there  as  he  was  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  "We  desire  him  to  abide 
with  us  always,  so  that  our  intercourse 
with  him  may  not  be  confined  to  one 
bright  brief  hour,  but  that  the  Tabernacle 
of  God  may  be  with  men  and  he  be  with 
them  all  days.  So  like  stars  seen  one  by 
one  on  a  summer  evening,  first  in  one 
church  and  then  in  another,  his  perpetual 
presence  reappears  among  us,  each  addi- 
tional tabernacle  being  the  centre  of  untold 
additional  blessing  to  us  all.     .    .    . 

Prayer  increases,  and  the  direct  and  re- 
markable answers  it  receives  almost  induce 
me  to  believe  that  before  long  such  answers 
will  receive  a  more  directly  supernatural 
character.  But  this  cannot  be  without 
severer  mortification  than  we  have  as  yet 
practised. 

Here,  at  least,  we  have  plain 
speaking.  God  stays  away  from 
the  world,  till  he  is  brought  locally 
back  into  each  parish  church  by 
the  priest,  and  i»kes  his  place  in 
the  shape  of  bread  upon  the  altar. 
This  once  achieved  and  acknow- 
ledged, the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  system  follows  by  inevitable 
consequence.  If  the  clergy  can  be 
so  lifted  above  their  fellow  men  as 
to  be  able  in  a  real  sense  to  create 
their  Creator,  there  is  no  limit  to 
their  pretensions,  no  limit  to  their 
rights;  they  are  the  supreme  ar- 
biters of  human  affairs;  and  as 
the  lady  properly  puts  it,  they  are 
no  longer  our  sinful  fellow  mortals, 
but  the  representatives  of  God  Him- 
self.    So  clearly  was  this  perceived 
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in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  tran- 
snbstantiation  was  the  especial 
point  on  which  the  English  battles 
were  fought.  The  English  martyrs 
were  put  to  death,  almost  without 
exception,  for  insisting  that  bread 
was  bread,  and  that  no  spells  which 
were  muttered  over  it  could  make 
it  anything  else  but  bread.  In  the 
middle  ages,  when  witchcrafb  and 
magic  were  the  universal  creed, 
when  charms  were  supposed  to 
exist  which  would  force  the  stars 
to  change  their  courses,  when  the 
material  machinery  of  the  universe, 
the  unnumbered  legions  of  super- 
natural or  infranatural  beings  were 
held  to  be  subject  to  words,  and 
were  under  the  control  of  mortal 
men  who  could  command  the  fitting 
formulas,  then  indeed  there  was  no 
diflSculty  in  believing  that  what 
was  powerful  for  evil  was  powerful 
for  good,  and  the  real  Presence  in 
the  sacrament  could  be  accepted  by 
intelligent  men  in  simplicity  and 
good  faith.  Catholics  ask  us  why 
we  should  not  believe  it  now — 
why  the  creed  which  was  good 
enough  for  St.  Anselm  and  St. 
Bernard,  for  Grregory  VII.  and 
Thomas  ft  Becket,  for  the  men 
who  built  our  cathedrals  and 
founded  our  political  constitution, 
should  not  be  good  enough  for  us. 
We  do  not  believe  it,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  if  these  men  were  alive 
among  us  now,  they  would  them- 
selves no  more  believe  transubstan- 
tiation  than  Ptolemy  or  Hipparchus 
would  now  believe  in  epicycles. 

To  the  ignorant  one  position  is  as 
probable  as  another.  They  know 
not  why  they  believe  that  the  globe 
revolves  upon  its  axis.  For  any- 
thing which  they  understand,  the 
sun  might  as  well  move  as  the 
earth.  They  accept  the  received 
astronomy,  because  in  matters  of 
science  they  are  willing  to  submit 
their  judgment  to  those  who  are 
wiser  than  themselves ;  but  not  one 
person  in  a  thousand  comprehends 
the    grounds    on    which    modem 


astronomy  is  based,  or  could  go 
over  the  proofs  of  it,  or  satisfy  the 
objections  of  an  intelligent  Alex- 
andrian Greek.  Were  people  once 
to  fancy  that  astronomical  truth 
was  to  be  arrived  at  in  the  way 
that  they  consider  religious  truth 
is  to  be  arrived  at,  through  instinct 
and  conscience  and  imagination, 
through  their  inner  cravings,  or 
some  conceived  operation  of  what 
they  call  grace  upon  their  hearts, 
facts  here,  too,  would  be  beaten  out 
of  the  field  by  illusion.  The  more 
superstitious  the  offered  explana- 
tion, the  more  it  would  conmiand 
devout  acceptation.  Men  would  be- 
lieve again  in  astrology  and  plane- 
tary influence.  Our  fathers  believed 
in  them,  they  would  say,  and  why 
should  not  we? — and  they  would 
have  no  answer  to  give  to  themselves. 

Transubstantiation,  the  creed  at 
one  time  of  the  Christian  world, 
became  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
through  the  natural  expansion  of 
knowledge,  incredible  to  sensible 
persons.  Ignorant  authority  said, 
The  bread  is  flesh  and  the  wine  is 
blood ;  we  will  kill  you  if  you  say 
that  it  is  not.  A  sufficient  number 
of  noble-minded  men  were  found  to 
accept  the  alternative,  and  to  prefer 
death  to  admitting  what  they  knew 
to  be  a  lie.  By  fire  and  sword,  at 
the  stake  and  in  the  battle-field,  on 
the  gallows  or  in  the  Liquisition 
dungeons,  by  famine  and  disease, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
had  their  lives  taken  from  them ; 
and  thus,  as  we  imagined,  at  least 
for  us  and  for  other  favoured 
nations,  the  phantom  was  exor- 
cised. The  relations  between  God 
and  man  were  thenceforth  under- 
stood  to  be  not  carnal  but  spiritual ; 
£^nd  in  the  English  Church,  for  one, 
it  was  no  longer  held  that  a  priest 
could  make  God,  and  that  the  com- 
municant could  take  him  into  his 
mouth  and  swallow  him. 

But  it  seems  that  we  were  over 
sanguine.      If  we  may  credit  the 
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apostles  of  tlie  Catholic  revival,  the 
old  doctrine  is  coining  back  over  us 
like  a  flood.  Fools,  it  is  said,  wiU 
continue  fools,  though  jda  bray 
them  in  a  mortar;  and  if  people 
prefer  to  feed  their  minds  upon 
chimeras,  we  must  let  them  alone 
80  long  as  thej  do  no  harm  and  re- 
main peaceable  citizens.  An  age 
-which  tolerates  the  Agapemone, 
which  has  looked  half-appro vingly 
at  spirit  rapping  and  table  turning, 
is  in  no  condition  to  quarrel  with 
a  respectable  Catholic  tradition. 
Opinion  is  &ee,  and  it  is  at  least  as 
reasonable  to  believe  in  the  miracu- 
lous elevation  of  St.  Teresa  and  St. 
Francis,  as  that  Mr.  Home  floated 
about  in  a  London  drawing-room. 
Doubtless  were  there  nothing  in 
the  matter  beyond  the  fancies  of 
the  essayists  and  their  dupes,  we 
should  simply  have  to  bear  with 
ihem.  They  might  be  many  or  they 
might  be  few,  but  they  could  not  be 
deprived  of  the  common  right  of 
Englishmen  to  make  asses  of  them- 
selves if  they  liked  it.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  not  merely  of  tole- 
ration, when  the  volume  in  which 
their  views  are  put  forward  is  re- 
ceived in  Convocation,  with  gracious 
acknowledgment,  by  the  leaders  of 
the  EstabHshed  Church.  The  eccen- 
tricities of  opinion  are  allowed 
liberal  scope  for  themselves  in  any 
and  every  direction.  Roman  Cathohc 
masses  may  be  said,  or  Dissenting 
prayer  meetings  held,  without  danger 
any  more  of  interference  from  the 
police,  and  if  any  man  has  a  notion 
in  his  head  which  he  wishes  to  com- 
municate to  mankind,  the  press  is 
open,  nobody  wishes  to  molest  him. 
But  the  Church  of  England  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  &e  moderate 
good  sense  of  the  wiser  part  of  the 
community;  it  is  maintained  by  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
as  providing  them  with  better  spi- 
ritual food  than  they  would  be  likely 
to  provide  for  themselves.  Its  doc- 
trines are  under  the  control  of  the 
judges,  and,  in  the  midst  of  consider- 


able latitude,  the  laity  are  entitled 
to  expect  its  ministers  to  be  guided 
by  its  general  traditions,  and  to 
maintain,  at  all  events,  the  distinc- 
tive principles  which  were  estab- 
lished at  the  Reformation. 

The  courts  of  law,  we  are  told, 
have  refused  to  meddle  with  Colenso, 
and  have  sanctioned  the  Essays  and 
Reviews,  The  fair  play  which  has 
been  extended  to  one  extreme  can- 
not be  refused  to  the  other.  This 
is  the  language  of  the  false  mother 
before  Solomon:  Divide  the  child. 
Let  truth  be  what  any  man  troweth ; 
let  us  all  think  as  we  please,  and 
say  what  we  please,  and  let  the 
Stete  pay  us  for  our  work.  We 
shall  have  to  ask  then  what  is  the 
Church  of  England?  Has  it  anything 
to  teach,  or  has  it  nothing  ?  Are  the 
clergy  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  indefi- 
nitefy  using  the  same  formularies 
and  accepting  the  same  tests,  yet  de- 
moralising themselves  and  their  con- 
gregations by  extracting  meanings 
from  them  diametrically  opposite.^ 
Neither  liturgy  nor  articles  will 
bear  any  frirther  stretching,  and  if 
the  strain  be  increased  the  system 
will  assuredly  crack.  This  also  is  an 
ominous  symptom,  that  the  clergy 
incline  one  way  and  the  laity  an- 
other. The  secular  courts  tolerate 
the  liberals ;  Convocation  smiles 
upon  the  ritualists.  The  bishops,  it 
is  plain,  have  been  so  frightened  by 
the  late  developments  of  rationalism 
that  they  have  lost  confidence  in 
their  ancient  standing-ground.  The 
old-fashioned  solid  Protestantism  is 
breaking  down,  as  the  CathoHcs 
boast  that  it  is ;  and  any  quantity 
of  superstition  is  now  held  more 
tolerable  than  too  free  a  use  of  the 
understanding. 

We  may  bo  thought  to  treat 
these  matters  more  gravely  than 
they  deserve.  The  intelligence  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  not  about 
to  give  way  before  a  handful  of 
effeminate  fanatics,  whether  the 
bishops  approve  of  them  or  not. 
Bitnalists   admit    themselves  that 
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*  adult  males '  may  refdse  to  be  in- 
flnencjed  by  tlieir  teaching,  and  they 
consider  their  especial  field  to  be 
amon^  women  and  children.  We  be- 
heve  that  even  among  the  stronger 
sex  they  may  look  for  more  snccess 
than  they  anticipate.  Snch  a  pheno- 
menon as  spirit  rapping  rising  in  the 
midst  of  ns,  dressing  itself  in  the 
language  of  science,  and  penetrating 
into  every  class  of  socieiy,  warns  ns 
how  extremely  few  are  the  pos- 
sessors of  real  knowledge.  The  mass 
of  the  people  do  not  understand  even 
the  principles  of  real  investigation. 
The  new  discoveries  of  which  they 
see  the  results,  and  of  which  they 
read  popular  descriptions,  excite 
their  imaginations,  pamper  their 
conceit,  and  feed  their  credulity. 
To  men  like  these  our  so-called 
enlightenment  is  no  protection; 
and  except  with  the  instructed  few 
whose  opinions  about  religion  are 
looked  upon  with  contempt  and 
distrust,  the  limits  of  possible  ex- 
travagance rather  expand  than  con- 
tract. It  is  true,  however,  that 
grown  men,  even  the  most  foolish 
of  them,  do  not  generally  show 
much  favour  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  clergy.  The  *  adult  lay  males,' 
and  especially  the  educated  part  of 
them,  are  more  and  more  withdraw- 
ing from  an  active  share  in  the 
religious  services.  In  this  country 
the  mothers,  for  the  most  part, 
manage  the  religious  education  of 
their  children ;  the  wives  cqpduct 
the  family  devotions,  or  arrange  for 
their  husbands  what  those  devotions 
shall  be.  The  so-called  Catholic 
revival,  and  the  prodigious  strides 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  making 
throughout  Europe,  means  merely 
that  intelligent  men  have,  with- 
drawn from  active  participation  in 
the  whole  matter,  and  enthusiasts, 
dreamers,  knaves  and  fools,  have 
now  the  field  to  themselves. 


We  cling  to  the  belief  that  we 
are  still  protected  by  the  Prayer 
Book  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
We  have  before  us  a  directory  for 
the  use  of  the  clergy  of  England, 
dedicated  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,^  containing  instructions  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  ser- 
vices, and  showing  how  grapes  may 
grow  on  thorn-bushes  and  figs  on 
thistles.  The  decision  on  the  Essays 
and  Reviews  having  shown  the  ex- 
treme looseness  of  the  law,  a  num- 
ber of  clergy,  then  inclining  to  the 
Church  of  Home,  discovered  that 
without  abandoning  a  single  tenet 
of  the  Romish  doctrines  they  might 
remain  where  they  were,  and  make 
the  language  of  the  reformed  Prayer 
Book  suit  the  purpose  of  the  mass. 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  return  of  the  Reformers  to 
power,  they  had  to  determine 
whether,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
would  tolerate  two  distinct  services. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  or  establish 
a  single  ritual,  Protestant  in  essen- 
tials, yet  retaining  phrases  and 
forms  of  the  old  theology  such  as 
would  enable  Catholics  to  be  present 
in  the  churches  without  violence  to 
their  consciences,  and  permit  old- 
fashioned  people  to  slide  from  one 
creed  to  the  other  by  an  easy 
transition.  Catherine  do  Medicis 
tried  the  first  plan  in  Prance,  with 
indifferent  success.  Toleration  was 
found  impossible  where  the  people 
were  themselves  intolerant.  The 
churches  and  chapels  became  nur- 
series of  faction.  The  congregations 
attended  in  arms,  and  every  village 
and  town  was  the  scene  of  perpetual 
quarrels,  fights,  and  massacres. 
Elizabeth  and  her  advisers,  after 
deliberate  thought,  preferred  what 
they  called  a  '  midge -madge  '  to  so 
serious  a  risk.  The  constitution 
of  the  Estabhshment  was  a  latitudi- 
narian    compromise.      The   Queen 
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herself  despised  doctrinal  refine- 
ments too  heartily  to  respect  fanati- 
cal scruples.  The  liturgy  was  made 
semi- Catholic ;  the  articles  were 
Calvinist ;  the  Church  organisation 
Erastian.  The  immediate  difficulties 
were  thus  overcome  or  evaded,  and 
it  was  left  to  time  and  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  in  later  gene- 
rations to  correct  anomalies  which 
were  intended  only  to  answer  a 
temporary  end. 

As  long  as  Elizabeth  lived  the 
arrangement  worked  moderately 
well.  The  Queen  was  herself  excom- 
municated ;  the  moderate  Catholics 
conformed,  as  she  anticipated ; 
the  fanatics  plunged  headlong 
into  Jesuitism  and  rebellion,  and 
the  liberties  of  England  became 
identified  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
Stuarts,  lukewarm  Protestants  all 
of  them,  developed  the  Catholic 
side  of  the  formularies  till  they  pro- 
voked the  Puritan  revolt,  and  the 
Prayer  Book  was  destroyed.  It 
came  back  at  the  Restoration  with 
the  leaven  unremoved ;  but  the 
Revolution  of  1688  tacitly  corrected 
the  mischief.  England,  again 
heartily  Protestant,  interpreted  its 
Prayer  Book  according  to  the  in- 
tentions of  its  framers  ;  the  super- 
stitious expressions  lost  their  mean- 
ing through  neglect,  and  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Estab- 
lished Church  fulfilled,  substantially 
and  healthily,  its  proper  functions 
as  a  common-sense  guide  for  Eng- 
lish Christians  through  life  to  death. 
But  the  era  of  progress  came  at 
last,  with  its  steamships,  its  rail- 
roads, and  its  Reform  Bills  and 
electric  thaumaturgy.  Theologians, 
borne  away  by  the  stream,  imagined 
that  they,  too,  wanted  '  something 
deeper  and  truer  than  satisfied  the 
last  century ; '  and  so  we  had  our 
Tracts  for  the  Ti/tnes,  our  church 
architecture,  our  archsBologies,  our 
mediffival  sympathies  ;  and  the 
something  *  deeper  and  truer '  turns 
out  to  be  a  violent  galvanism  of  the 


old  Csftholic  fossils.  A  rubric,  it 
seems,  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
Prayer  Book  permitting  the  clergy 
to  wear  such  vestments  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  service  as  were  in 
use  in  the  second  year  of  King 
Edward  VI.  It  is  uncertain  what 
the  rubric  meant,  for  we  do  not 
know  precisely  what  vestments  the 
clergy  wore  at  that  stage  of  the 
Reformation ;  but  the  meaning  which 
is  now  put  upon  it  is  plain  enough. 

The  reformed  services  established 
themselves — not  at  once,  as  most 
people  imagine,  but  gradually — in 
difierent  parts  of  England.  Where 
the  gentry  were  strongly  Catholic, 
and  in  the  wild  districts  of  York- 
shire and  Wales,  the  bishops  were 
slow  to  visit  the  different  parishes. 
The  local  clergy  mostly  hated  the 
change.  And  thus,  not  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  only,  but  long  after 
and  late  into  the  century,  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  mass  lingered  in 
the  vestries,  and  were  sometimes 
brought  into  use  even  at  the  altars. 
Some  zealous  Protestant  would  find 
his  conscience  wounded,  and  would 
send  up  a  complaint  to  the  Privy 
Council.  An  inquiry  would  be 
ordered,  and  lists  of  the  vestments 
and  ornaments  found  in  the  church 
boxes  would  be  sent  up  to  London. 
Many  of  these  lists  remain  in  the 
Record  Office.  The  ritualists  have 
sprung  to  the  conclusion  that  any- 
thing which  they  can  find  mentioned 
in  the  reports  to  the  commissioners 
in  thd  second  year  of  King  Edward 
they  are  themselves  entitled  to 
wear,  and  are  entitled,  at  the  same 
time,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  which 
the  vestments  were  the  wardrobe. 

Our  poor  English  parsons  being 
for  the  most  part  in  ignorance  of 
their  privileges  and  unacquainted 
with  their  duties,  the  Directory,  of 
which  we  are  about  to  speak,  is 
published  to  help  them,  and  provides, 
among  other  things,  a  glossary  of 
more  than  two  hundred  words, 
representing,  each  of  them,  some 
feature   in    the    renovated    ritual. 
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We  have  holy  oil  and  holy  water, 
aspersorinms     and      chrismatories, 
pomes  and  reliquaries.     A  common 
priest  has  as  fine  a  retinae  behind 
him  as  my  Lord  Mayor.     He  has 
his  acolytes  and  his  epistolers,  his 
gospellers    and  his   thurifers,    his 
servers,  subdeacons,  and  directors 
of  the  ceremonies ;  whilst  the  finest 
lady  in  London  is  not  more  gloriously 
apparelled  than  the  least  of  them. 
There  are  five  colours  which  are 
considered  holy — ^white,  red,  violet, 
black,   and  green;   gold  and  rose 
colour    interchange    as    permitted 
variations.     The  tint  alters  with  the 
season  of  the  year  or  with  the  nature 
of  the    ceremony.     The    cut    and 
shape  is  no  less  wonderful.     The 
familiar  surpUce   and  black  gown 
give   place    to    albs   and   amices, 
chasubles  and  cappa  magnas,  cinc- 
tures,  copes,   cottas,    girdles,  gre- 
miums,  maniples  and  mantilletums, 
clasps,    orphreys,    dalmatics,    pal- 
hums,  planetas — our  breath  is  gone 
before  we  are  half  through  the  Hst — 
rationals,    rochets,     scarfs,    stoles, 
tippets,   tunics,   tunicles,  and  zuc- 
chettos. 

What  mortal  churchwardens  are 
to  provide  all  this  abomination? 
Somebody  does  it,  or  is  expected  to 
do  it,  for  the  editors  of  the  Directory 
exhibit  on  their  frontispiece  a 
gorgeous  representation  of  the  Com- 
munion Service  as  it  ought  to  be 
performed.  The  priest  stands  with 
his  back  to  the  people,  overlaid 
with  splendour.  His  attendant 
familiars  kneel  behind  him;  some 
holding  his  candles,  some  holding 
the  skirts  of  his  raiment,  the  whole 
party  suggesting  to  the  irreverent 
mind  an  irresistible  wish  for  a  birch 
rod  to  be  appHed  all  round.  The 
chief  conjuror  is  elevating  the  chalice, 
we  suppose  to  evade  the  article 
which  forbids  the  elevation  of  the 
host.  In  a  series  of  other  engravings 
we  have  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
acolytes,  each  in  the  array  of  their 
degree — so  near  a  counterfeit  of  the 
real  thing  that  the  very  hang-dog 


expression  of  countenance  is  repro- 
duced. 

The  service  is  no  longer  the  com- 
munion, but  is  boldly  called  the 
mass.  The  rubric  directs  that  the 
bread  be  broken  before  the  people, 
that  they  may  see  what  is  going 
forward :  before  the  people — that  is, 
if  words  have  a  meaning,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  But  this  would 
spoil  the  sacrificial  attitude.  There- 
fore, say  these  gentlemen : 

To  break  bread  before  the  people  means 
in  the  presence  thereof ;  not  that  the  faith- 
ful actually  see  the  fraction  itself,  but  that 
the  celebrant  himself  may  be  seen  as  he 
inclines  in  the  act  of  the  breaking,  and  as 
he  elevates  the  paten  and  shows  the  chalice 
as  he  raises  it  above  his  head.  This  action 
is,  of  course,  best  seen  by  the  faithful 
when  the  Priest  stands  before  the  middle  of 
the  altar,  with  his  face  to  the  East  (and  his 
back  to  the  congregation),  an  arrangement 
which  secures  his  undisturbed,  attention 
during  the  awful  action. 

The  awful  action  ! — for  these  people 
imagine  nothing  less  than  that  in 
the  words  which  he  uses,  the  priest 
conjures  the  Almighty  Maker  of 
the  universe  into  the  bread;  and 
the  most  touching  commemoration 
in  the  cycle  of  the  Christian  ser- 
vices is  degraded  into  a  mediasval 
hocus-pocus.  The  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  are  minute  to  the  most 
extravagant  degree.  There  are 
genuflections  and  ablutions,  bowings 
and  crossings,  standings  up  and 
kneehngs  down.  Though  the  priest 
is  obliged  by  law  to  use  the  English 
form  of  consecration,  the  beloved 
Latin  is  evidently  considered  a  more 
effective  charm,  since  he  is  di- 
rected to  use  Latin  whenever  he 
may,  and  to  make  his  own  devotions 
in  Latin.  Heterodoxy  seems  to 
lurk  in  the  very  sound  of  a  tongue 
•  understanded  by  the  people.'  Most 
curious  however  are  certain  cautions 
and  advices  which  the  priest  is 
specially  invited  to  study.  Before 
venturing  to  celebrate  a  mass,  he 
must  prepare  by  a  full  confession. 
No  food  must  have  passed  his  hps 
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dnrmg  the  day.  And  lie  must  satis- 
fy his  conscience  that  he  greatly 
desires  the  thing  which  he  is  about 
to  engage  in.  He  must  ^  suit  his 
onderstaiiding  to  the  signs  and 
words,  for  great  things  are  latent 
in  signs,  greater  things  in  words, 
and  still  greater  things  in  intention.' 
He  mnst  join  three  fingers  together 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
lay  the  other  two  together  in  his 
hand.  He  most  make  the  sign  di- 
rectly over  the  chalice  and  be  care- 
ftd  that  he  describes  a  cross  and  not 
a  circle. 

The  material  for  the  sacrifice 
mxust  be  wheaten  bread  and  wine 
mixed  with  water,  the  combmation 
of  the  two  elements  symboKsing- 
the  two  natures  in  our  Lord.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  elements 
are  pure  and  unadulterated.  They 
must  be  tested  before  they  are  used. 
The  priest  must  not  himself  taste 
them  lest  he  break  his  fast.  Some 
minister  must  taste  them  who  does 
not  intend  to  communicate,  and  the 
sacrificing  priest  may  pour  a  drop 
of  the  wine  into  his  hand  and  rub 
it  and  smell  it He  must  re- 
member that  he  is  about  to  touch 
and  hold  in  his  hand  ^  the  Eling  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  all,'  and  he 
must  therefore  behave  accordingly. 
At  the  consecration  he  must  *  fetch 
his  breath'  and  utter  the  magic 
w^ords  with  one  inspiration,  so  that 
no  other  train  of  thought  may  in- 
termingle with  them, '  for  it  seems 
not  reasonable  to  interrupt  a  form 
so  short,  so  important,  and  so  effica- 
cious, whose  whole  virtue  depends 
on  the  last  word  mev/m  which  is 
said  in  the  person  of  Christ.' 
When  he  takes  the  host  in  his 
mouth,  he  will  do  it  slowly  and  de- 
liberately, lest  through  too  much 
haste '  he  should  unadvisedly  cough. ' 
He  is  not  to  wash  out  his  mouth  in 
tbe  vestry  lest  a  taste  of  water 
should  intermingle  with  his  saliva, 
Afber  mass  he  will  especially  beware 
of  expectoration,  lest  any  part  of 
the  elements — 


may  haye  remained  in  his  teeth  or  in  his 
fauces,  which  by  expectoration  he  might 
eject      .      .      . 

In  saying  the  collects,  he  should  observe 
to  say  an  imeyen  number — one  on  account 
of  the  unity  of  the  God^head,  three  on 
account  of  the  Trinity  of  persons,  five  on 
account  of  the  fivefold  passion  of  Christy 
seven  on  account  of  the  sevenfold  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit*  It  ifl  not  lawfnl  to  exeeed 
the  number  seven. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  th& 
editors  of  the  Directory  have  tiiem-^ 
selves  invented  all  these  rules.  No- 
imagination  educated  in  Protestant* 
ism  would  have  been  equal  to  the« 
conc^tion  of  them.  They  are 
gathered  out  of  medieeval  service 
books,  and  are  dnessed  up  with  ex- 
planatory notes  for  modem  English 
use. 

Points  of  difficulty  which  may- 
arise  accidentally  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass  are  next  con- 
sidered: as  what  is  to  be  done  if 
the  priest  feints  or  dies  while  the 
sacrifice  is  half  finished ;  what  is  to 
be  done  if  the  elements  are  not  pro- 
perly mixed ;  if  through  neglect  or 
oversight  he  has  consecrated  only 
wine  ;  or  again  only  water.  If  he 
find  out  the  mistake  before  the 
wonder-working  words  are  spoken 
he  can  rectify  it. 

But  the  question  rises,  if,  after  having 
communicated  of  the  body,  he  shall  have 
the  wat^r  already  in  his  mouth,  and  shall 
then  for  the  first  time  perceive  that  it  is 
water,  whether  he  ought  to  swallow  or  to 
eject  it.  It  is  safer  to  swallow  than  to 
eject  it,  and  for  this  reason,  that  no  particle 
of  the  body  may  be  ejected  with  the 
water. 

If  a  fly  or  a  spider,  or  any  such  thing, 
should  £ill  into  the  chalice  before  consecra- 
tion, the  wine  which  is  in  the  chalice  ought 
to  be  poured  out,  and  the  chalice  ought  to 
be  washed,  and  other  wine,  with  water,  put 
therein  to  be  consecrated ;  but  if  this  be&Il 
after  the  consecration,  the  fly  or  spider  or 
such  like  thing  should  be  warily  taken, 
oftentimes  diligently  washed  between  the 
flngers,  and  should  then  be  burnt,  and  tho 
ablutions,  together  with  the  burnt  ashes^ 
must  be  put  in  the  piscina. 

The  editor  adds  in  a  note  : 

The  subdeacon  should  be  sent  for  a 
covered  chalice.     He  will  pour   a    little 
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-water  in,  and  also  oyer  the  Priest's  fingers. 
The  Priest  will  leaye  the  fly  or  such  like 
thing,  with  the  ablutions,  in  the  chalice. 
The  subdeacon  will  corer  the  chaliee  and 
place  it  on  the  credence.  After  service  the 
insect  must  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  and 
ablutions  thrown  down  the  piscina. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask,  with  mj 
TJBcle  Toby,  what  a  man  who  be* 
lieves  in  God  has  to  do  with  ail 
this.  The  ritoalists  profess  ertra- 
ordinaiy  reference.  Wonld  they 
oonsideir  it  reverent  to  believe  that 
after  that  parting  sapper  in  the 
upper  chamber  search  was  made 
for  the  flies  and  spiders  that  had 
stray ed  abcmt  the  table  ?  Will  they 
have  their  prescribed  ablntions  to 
be  the  coimterpart  of  the  washing 
of  the  feet  ?  To  a  healthy  mind 
the  most  infamous  parody  is  less 
offensive  than  this  wonld-be  serious 
barlesqne. 

If  the  host  fall  on  the  ground,  the  place 
where  it  lay  nnist  be  scraped  and  fire 
kindled  thereon,  and  the  ashes  reserved 
beside  the  altar.  If  by  negligence  aLy  of 
the  blood  be  spilled  upon  a  table,  the 
Priest  must  take  up  the  drop  with  his 
tongue,  and  the  place  of  the  table  must  be 
floated  and  the  shavings  burnt  with  fire^ 
and  the  ashes  reserved  with  the  relics 
beside  the  altar;  and  he  to  whom  this  has 
befallen  must  do  penance  forty  days. 

If  any  one  by  accident  of  the  throat  vomit 
np  the  Euchuist,  the  vomit  ought  to  be 
burned  and  the  ashes  reserved ;  and  if  it 
shall  be  a  cleric,  monk,  presbyter,  or 
deacon,  he  must  do  penance  for  forty  days ; 
a  bishop,  seventy  days ;  a  laic,  thirty. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  recom- 
mending these  things  appear  to  be 
troubled  at  times  with  passing 
doubts.  They  are  not  certain  that 
the  mysteries  which  they  describe 
are  divine.  They  are  certain  only 
that  they  are  edifying  ;  and  if  their 
doctrines  are  not  true  literally,  that 
they  are  true  spiritually,  relatively, 
and  subjectively.  The  crucifixes 
are  of  course  to  be  restored ;  and 
the  figure  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  re- 
presented not  hanging  by  his  arms, 
as,  in  fact,  he  must  have  done,  but 
with  the  arms  stretched  straight, 
representing  his  all-embracing  love. 
We  are  not  to  aim  '  at  a  miserable 


display  of  anatomical  knowledge :  * 
*  Physical  truthy  cis  it  ever  ought  to 
he^  must  be  sacrificed  to  moraZ  truth.^ 
Mr.  Littledale,  one  of  the  essayists, 
by  way  of  reconmiending  ritualistic 
splendour,  introduces  an  elaborate 
comparison  with  a  gin  palace — ^the 
gin  is  the  real  thing ;  plate  windows,, 
lights,  colours,  music  and  dancing* 
rooms  attract  customers  for  the  gin. 
The  analogy  suggests  the  possibility 
that  religion  itself,  inMr.  Littledale'a 
opinion,  may  be  no  more  than  a 
spiritual  dram.  Yet  the  gravity  is 
well  maintained  upon  the  whole. 
The  cloven  foot  is  perhaps  a  sham, 
like  the  jaunting  walk  of  OHver 
Proudfoot,  intended  merely  to  look 
knowing  and  please  the  London 
wits.  The  men  who  were  knavea 
enough  to  play  tricks  with  such 
tremendous  subjects  would  scarcely 
have  made  themselves  so  supremely 
ridiculous. 

Prayers  for  the  dead  reappear,  of 
course — nay,  are  fotlnd  to  exist 
already  in  the  English  services.  Ll 
the  first  post-communion  collect, 
say  the  editors. 

The  dead  in  Christ  are  emphatically 
prayed  for,  not  merely  prayerfully  remem- 
bered. Blessed  be  God,  tiie  English  Church 
still  supplicates  for  ihose  who  have  gone 
before  when  she  prays  that  we  and  all  Hia 
whole  Church  may  obtain  remission  of  our 
sins  and  all  other  benefits  of  His  passion. 

It  is  true  that  people  generally 
have  misunderstood  these  words 
and  missed  the  subtle  meaning 
that  lay  in  them.  There  the 
meaning  is — placed  there  by  that 
superintending  Providence  which 
defeated  the  bad  intentions  of  the 
Beformers.  For  the  future,  how- 
ever, the  editors  think  it  will  be 
well  to  have  so  great  a  doctrine 
more  plainly  stated.  The  bidding 
prayer,  therefore,  not  being  under 
the  protection  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, an  alteration  may  be  con- 
veniently introduced  into  it.  The 
congregations  in  universities  and 
cathedral  churches  are  directed  by 
the  form  generally  in  use  to  ^jpraise 
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God  for  all  those  who  have  departed 
this  life  in  Christ's  faith  and  fear : ' 
by  a  trifling  change  we  can  *  pray 
God  to  absolve  the  souls  of  his 
servants  departed  from  every  bond 
of  sin.* 

It  might  have  been  thought  more 
decorous  before  introducing  such 
improvements  to  have  waited  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Archbishop,  especi- 
ally as  the  Archbishop  appears  in  so 
yielding  a  humour.  But  the  bishops, 
we  are  told,  are  slow  to  claim  their 
privileges  in  these  matters.  The 
ordinary  priest  having  power  to 
perform  the  high  sacerdotal  act  of 
making  and  offering  up  his  Creator, 
is  a  fcyrtiori  competent  for  all  minor 
offices,  and  if  his  superiors  are  silent 
his  natural  rights  revert  to  him. 
He  may  receive  vows,  hear  confes- 
sions, absolve  sinners,  anoint  the 
sick,  conjure- holy  water,  prescribe 
penances,  invent  and  arrange  rituals. 
His  functions  are  limited  only  by  his 
power,  and  his*  power  far  exceeds  the 
ability  of  his  imagination,  broken- 
winged  as  it  is  by  Protestant  train- 
ing, to  conceive.  A  number  of  minor 
services  are  introduced  in  the  Direc- 
t<yry,  as  illustrations  of  the  subjects 
with  which  he  may  useftilly  occupy 
himself:  we  have  forms  for  the  con- 
secration of  churches,  forms  for 
blessing  foundation  stones,  forms  for 
the  benediction  of  private  houses  or 
rooms;  one  especial  form  there  is 
for  Palm  Sunday,  which  may  be 
.  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  intellectual 
status  of  ritualism  and  ritualists. 
The  service,  we  presume,  is  to  be 
confined  to  the  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kew  (hardens  or 
Chatsworth,  where  the  requisite 
material  is  to  be  had. 

A  number  of  palm  leaves  are  to 
be  collected  and  placed  upon  a  table 
near  the  altar ;  a  sub-deacon,  in  an 
alb,  Ls  to  stand  on  the  altar  step,  on 
one  side,  and  read  the  first  lesson ; 
a  deacon  takes  his  place  and  reads 


the  gospel  for  the  day;  and  the 
gospel  finished,  a  priest,  vested  in  a 
red  silk  cope,  stands  upon  the  third 
step  of  the  altar  turning  towards 
the  east.  The  palms  and  flowers  are 
removed  from  the  table  to  the  altar 
or  altar  steps,  and  the  priest  then 
says: 

I  exorcise  thee,  creature  of  flowers  and 
branches,  in  the  name  of  Gkxi  the  Father 
Almighty,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesns  Christ 
his  Son  our  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Henceforth,  thou  whole  might 
of  the  adversary,  thou  whole  army  of  Satan 
and  whole  power  of  the  enemy,  be  rooted 
up  and  pulled  out  from  these  creatures  of 
flowers  and  branches,  that  thou  pursue  not 
with  thy  wills  the  footsteps  of  those  has- 
tening to  attain  unto  the  grace  of  God, 
through  Him  who  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead  and  the  world  by  fire. 
Amen. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  subtle 
interchange  of  number,  the  singular 
thmi  and  thy,  the  plural  wills.  The 
eye  which  knows  what  to  look  for 
will  discover  in  this  mystery  a 
whole  theory  of  demonology.* 

In  this,  at  last,  we  are  landed. 
This  is  the  final  outcome  of  the 
Catholic  revival,  of  the  search  for 
*  something  deeper  and  truer  than 
satisfied  the  last  century.'  The 
palm  leaves,  we  suppose,  are  power- 
ful against  cholera — a  pious  substi- 
tute for  drains  and  ventilation.  The 
lady  who  mesmerised  her  sick  cow 
sent  at  the  same  time  for  the  cow- 
doctor,  and  though  she  made  passes 
over  her  cabbages  did  not  neglect 
the  manure.  We  recommend  the 
recipients  of  the  exorcised  '  crea- 
tures of  flowers '  to  observe  the 
same  precaution.  The  conscious 
charlatan  is  bad  company ;  whenever 
possible  we  avoid  his  neighbour- 
hood. The  unconscious  charlatan, 
the  fool  who  is  his  own  dupe,  what 
exorcism  but  the  cat-o*-nine-tails 
will  avail  to  dehver  us  from  him  ? 

The  theory  of  the  real  presence 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  rest.  He 


'  Or  is  the  word  *  wills*  a  misprint  for 
esorcism  is  unpardonable. 


wiles  ? '     An  error  in  the  form  of  an 
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who  can  do  the  greater  thing,  they 
justly  say,  can  do  the  less.  Believe 
that,  and  we  may  believe  anything. 
The  common  sense  of  our  great- 
grandfathers was  wisely  guided 
when  it  limited  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  to  four  times  a  year.  The 
*  more  frequent  communions'  'which 
have  been  pointed  to  as  among  the 
happiest  symptoms  of  our  spiritual 
regeneration,  have  brought  us 
round  to  conjured  vegetables  and 
the  funeral  piles  of  flies  and  spiders. 
From  insect-burning  to  man  and 
ivoman-burning  would  be  an  easy 
step,  were  the  power  of  these 
people  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
their  ears.  There  is  no  danger  yet 
awhile  of  that  contingency,  but 
there  is  a  danger,  and  a  great  one, 
that  if  these  practices  are  tolerated 
in  the  Church  of  England,  religion 
may  be  brought  utterly  into  con- 
tempt. The  State  is  wisely  scrupu- 
lous in  interfering  with  opinion. 
The  Bishop  of  London  has  consulted 
the  lawyers,  and  the  lawyers  do  not 
encourage  him  to  attempt  forcible 
repression.  Folly,  we  believe,  ex- 
hausts itself,  and  dies  the  quicker 
if  it  is  let  alone.  To  try  fresh 
legislation  would  open  discussion, 
which,  for  the  present,  had  better 
be  let  sleep.  Still,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  there  is  a  limit  to  forbear- 
ance. We  should  not  permit  Chris- 
tianiiy  to  be  parodied  upon  the 
stage.  It  is  not  any  more  fitting 
that  Christianity  should  be  made 
ridiculous  in  the  Churches  of  the 
Establishment.  The  clergy  are  main- 
tained by  the  nation  to  keep  alive, 
in  young  and  old,  the  fear  and  the 
knowledge  of  Grod ;  not,  certainly, 
that  they  may  exalt  themselves  into 
magicians  and  degrade  God  into  a 
being  that  they  can  take  between 
their  teeth  and  swallow.  Those  that 
prefer  to  have  thepe  thoughts  about 
Him  may  go  to  churches  where  the 
doctrine,  by  long  usage,  is  rendered 
comparatively  harmless.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  no  longer  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  from  the  free 
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exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the 
reason  for  the  ambiguity  of  the 
liturgy  has  therefore  ceased  to  exist. 

We  are  to  tolerate  the  ritualists 
because  we  tolerate  the  latitudi- 
narians ;  we  are  to  tolerate  small- 
pox because  we  do  not  yet  know 
how  to  deal  with  cholera.  Three 
centuries  ago  a  certain  number  of 
the  wisest  men  who  ever  lived  in 
this  country,  allowed  themselves  to 
be  put  to  death  to  purge  out  of  the 
national  creed  these  especial  super- 
stitions, and  we  are  unable  to  see 
why  we  must  quietly  allow  them  to 
envelope  us  again  and  make  the 
Establishment  a  nursery  to  breed 
up  converts  in  their  maturity  to 
Romanism.  If  we  are  uncertain 
how  to  judge  of  forms  of  thought 
which  have  newly  appeared  among 
us,  we  know  very  well  how  to  judge 
of  those  dishonoured  doctrines,  the 
fruits  of  which  were  the  holocausts 
in  Smithfield,  which  we  shook  off 
with  an  enormous  effort,  and  which 
we  believed  that  we  had  done  with 
for  ever. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  a  question 
merely  of  opinion.  We  have  to  do 
with  a  system  which  is  aggressive 
and  organised,  which  will  not  let 
us  alone ;  which  addresses  itself, 
not  to  '  the  adult  males,'  not  to  the 
trained  understanding,  but  to  hys- 
teria, to  imagination,  to  fear,  to 
nervousness,  to  emotional  weakness, 
to  the  identical  qualities  which 
yield  on  the  other  side  to  mesmerism. 
The  husband  and  father  is  no  longer 
the  ruler  of  his  house  and  family  ; 
a  spiritual  director  whom  he  re- 
gards himself  as  a-  contemptible 
quack,  steals  into  his  wife's  confi- 
dence, penetrates  into  his  secrets, 
stands  between  him  and  his  chil- 
dren. In  countries  really  Catholic, 
the  confessing  priest  has  strained 
the  patience  of  the  laity  to  the 
cracking  point ;  yet,  in  those  coun- 
tries, the  confessional  is  surrounded 
with  precautions.  The  director  is 
himself  directed,  and  every  step  on 
which  he  ventures  is  known  to  his 
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own  superiors.  The  heads  of  the 
Roman  Church  have  learnt  to  under- 
stand the  limits  beyond  which  the 
system  may  not  be  abused.  In 
'  England  there  are  neither  written 
rules  nor  outward  government  ; 
there  is  no  guidance  for  the  priest 
when  the  penitent  entrusts  him 
with  her  conscience.  He  is  left  to 
his  own  discretion,  or  his  own  indis- 
cretion. There  is  no  punishment 
for  hi-m  if  he  misuses  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  is  responsible  to  no 
master,  unless  Dr.  Longley  is  now 
ready  to  take  charge  of  him,  and 
no  one  but  himself  is  admitted 
into  his  secrets.  The  patients  who 
seek  him  out,  like  the  authors 
of  the  autobiography,  are  young 
hysterical  women,  whom  he  in- 
vites to  share  with  him  their  most 
ambiguous  emotions.  We  shall  not 
require  the  experience  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  England,  the 
experience  of  the  three  later 
centuries  in  Italy,  and  France,  and 
Spain,  to  teach  us  what  is  certain 
to  follow.  To  this  we  may  say  with 
certainty  that  the  '  adult  lay  male' 
in  this  country  will  not  submit.  He 
is  a  loug-suffering  animal.  He  finds 
the  peace  of  his  family  invaded  by 
theological  discussion.  He  grum- 
bles, but  he  submits.  By-and-by 
he  finds  out  that  there  are  secrets 
between  his  wife  and  daughters 
to  which  he  is  not  admitted.  He  is 
the  secular  head  of  the  house,  but 
in  matters  spiritual  he  is  treated  as 
a  Gallic.  Their  earthly  affections 
are  with  him;  their  hearts  and 
consciences  are  with  the  new-fangled 
curate,  who  is  holding  daily  services 
and  teaching  Catholic  principles. 
By-and-by  he  is  told  that  they  are 
no  longer  in  the  English  Commu- 
nion, and  have  been  received  into 
the  Boman  Church.  He  has  been 
brought  up  in  principles  of  tolera- 
tion. He  knows  that  he  has  been 
ill-used,  but  he  does  not  see  that 
violence  will  mend  matters,  and  as 
long  as  the  mummery  is  kept  out  of 
sight  he  asks  no  questions,  only,  to 


prevent  visible  awkwardness,  re- 
ligion disappears  ont  of  his  house- 
hold. The  comments  of  the  ser- 
vants ore  not  provoked  by  the 
keeping  up  of  the  family  prayers, 
and  probably,  in  disgust  with  the 
blockhead  who  caused  the  original 
mischief,  he  ceases  to  attend  the 
parish  church. 

This,  however,  will  be  the  limit  of 
his  forbearance.  He  may  endure 
to  know  that  his  daughters  confess 
to  a  celibate  priest,  whom  he  never 
sees  and  scarcely  recognises  as  a 
man.  K  instead  of  crossing  the 
border  and  going  to  the  real  thing 
his  family  develop  into  the  views 
of  the  ritualists;  if  the  Anglican 
curate  whom  he  knew  at  school 
and  college,  whom  he  meets  at 
dinner  as  an  ordinary  member  of 
society;  if  such  a  person  as  this 
is  allowed  to  whisper  about  his 
wife's  boudoir,  or  make  assignations 
at  the  vestry;  to  exercise  an  au- 
thority in  his  household  paramount 
to  his  own  ;  to  cross-question  his 
children  and  their  mother  upon 
subjects  which  he  himself  scarcely 
ventures  to  approach  with  them, 
not  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  not  the  vestments, 
the  vessels  of  incense,  the  acolytes 
and  the  burnt  spiders,  not  the  inso- 
lent  pretension  that  the  parson  in 
the  confessional  is  not  a  man  but 
the  Lord,  not  all  these  will  reconcile 
'  the  adult  male  '  to  his  misfortune, 
or  prevent  him  firom  ridding  himself 
of  the  venomous  intruder  by  the 
first  means  which  ofiPer. 

People  say.  Wait  till  it  come  to 
this,  and  we  shall  know  what  to  do. 
It  has  come  to  this,  as  our  lady 
friend  too  candidly  informs  us,  and 
as  too  many  English  faUiers  are 
knowing  to  their  cost.  But  like 
sensible  men  they  keep  their  sor- 
rows to  themselves.  The  infection 
is  spreading  in  the  dark,  and  no 
public  steps  wOl  yet  be  taken  to 
check  it.  It  will  be  well  if  we  aj« 
brought  to  move  before  the  poor 
Establishment  is  sick  to  death  be- 
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tween  this  and  its  other  diseases. 
There  are  some  among  ns  who  would 
have  no  objection  to  see  it  die,  who 
watch  Yfiik  secret  pleasure  the 
process  of  self-poisoning.  Many 
sensible  men  believe  ihat  religion  is 
a  matter  for  eveiy  separate  person's 
conscience,  that  the  State  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  that  the  Ghnrch 
of  j^gland  should  be  lefb  to  the 
empty  honour  of  the  name,  to  the 
free  support  of  the  people,  to  ad- 
minister its  own  affairs,  to  settle  its 
own  doctrine,  to  lead  its  children 
to  heaven,  or  to  the  other  place,  as 
the  event  may  happen  to  prove. 

Others,  who  stiU  desire  the  Es- 
tablishment to  be  maintained,  rejoice 
that  a  school  is  rising  into  power 
which  will  act  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Evangelicals.  The  old-£EU9hioned 
High  Churchmen  have  been  fright- 
ened from  their  traditional  standing- 
ground,  and  have  united  with  the 
EvangeHcals  to  crush  the  Liberals. 
K  ritualism  can  establish  itself  in  a 
legal  position,  the  more  extravagant 
its  developments  the  more  it  will 
act  as  a  solvent  to  the  mischievous 
combination ;  and  according  to  the 
proverb,  honest  men  will  come  the 
better  by  their  own. 

And  again,  there  are  persons  who 
seriously  believe  that  differences  in 
religious  forms  are  merely  diffe- 
rencesof  language :  that  pious  Catho- 
lics, pious  Anglioans,  pious  Evan- 
gelicals, mean  the  same  thing,  just 
as  the  Bible  is  the  same  Bible, 
whether  it  is  in  German,  French, 
English  or  Latin.  The  same  idea  may 
be  expressed  under  forms  generically 
separate,  as  Schelling  meant  when 
he  called  architecture  petrified 
music.  Different  people  having 
different  mental  constitutions,  it  is 
better  for  them  to  follow  their  taste 
and  each  select  the  religion  which 
best  answers  to  his  temperament. 
The  ritualists,  the  Bishop  of  London 
half  plaintively  admits,  are  among 
the  most  enei^tic  of  his  clergy; 
their  sisterhoods  the  most  devoted 
of  nurses.  It  is  thought  mischievous 


to  quarrel  with  a  system  of  which 
the  fruits  are  so  good. 

We  attach  less  importance  than 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  sup- 
posed energy.  All  men  are  ener- 
getic for  a  time  who  take  up  a  theoiy 
and  wish  to  recommend  it.  Every 
boy  of  twenty  who  fedls  in  love 
finds  his  aspirations  heightened,  his 
resolutions  strengthened,  the  better 
part  of  his  nature  invigorated  on  aU 
sides,  though  the  love  itself  may  be 
hopelessly  foolish.  The  mendicant 
friars,  the  Jesuits,  the  nuns  of  St. 
Teresa,  the  Puritans,  theWesleyans, 
the  Evangelicals,  the  Mormons  have 
exhibited  each  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  power  over  the  conduct 
of  a  passionate  conviction ;  and  a 
spiritual  dram  will  stimulate  the 
moral  nature  for  a  sudden  exertion 
as  brandy  stimulates  the  muscles. 

Time  is  not  likely  to  show  that  the 
principles  of  the  ritualists  have  more 
enduring  force  in  them,  and  mean- 
while no  one  wishes  to  interfere  with 
them  as  such.  They  have  a  full 
right  to  all  the  favour  which  they  con 
earn  for  themselves  on  a  fair  stage 
with  other  dissenters.  They  may 
dress  themselves  in  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  conjure  the  devil 
out  of  our  flower  gardens,  and  repre- 
sent themselves  as  invested  with 
the  special  attributes  of  the  Al- 
mighty, but  we  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  acknowledged  by 
the  Church  of  England,  or  be  al- 
lowed the  advantage  of  a  position 
without  which  they  and  their  pre- 
tensions would  dissolve  in  vapour. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  Church 
will  continue  to  drift.  No  one  now 
attempts  to  steer  her.  Instead  of 
sending  a  helmsman  to  the  wheel 
the  crew  meet  periodically  to  dis- 
cuss the  principles  of  navigation, 
and  having  agreed  on  nothing  dis- 
perse with  general  satisfaction. 
Yet  from  neither  one  point  of  view 
nor  the  other  can  we  ourselves  share 
the  indifference  with  which  the 
probable  catastrophe  is  regarded. 
The  experiment  of  a  State  which 
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leaves  the  highest  sanction  of  human 
conduct  to  be  settled  by  every  man 
for  himself  has  yet  to  be  tried ;  and 
•we  are  unable  to  look  to  the  result 
with  any  sort  of  confidence.  The 
meanest  duty  of  life  cannot  be  ade- 
quately discharged  without  refe- 
rence to  obligations  dififerent  in  kind 
from  utility  or  political  convenience. 
The  idea  of  duty  implies  a  Power 
beyond  the  earth  to  which  we  are 
responsible  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
single  act,  from  governing  kingdoms 
to  cobbling  shoes,  which  will  be 
done  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  if  this 
the  oldest  of  truths  is  forgotten  or 
denied.  The  church  of  any  nation 
should  represent  the  opinions  of  its 
noblest  and  wisest  men  on  these 
great  subjects.  There  are  twenty 
thousand  pulpits  in  England.  If 
the  twenty  thousand  persons  most 
really  competent  were  selected  to 
fill  them ;  if  they  were  allowed  to 
teach  what  those  who  are  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  believe  or  know  to  be 
true,  there  would  be  nothing  more 
to  be  wished  for.  All  reforms  would 
be  included  in  this  one,  for  every- 
body would  be  receiving  the  best 
instruction  attainable  for  his  own 
guidance. 

In  its  fairest  times  the  Church  of 
England  has  fallen  far  short  of 
that  high  ideal ;  yet  it  has  provided 
that  a  body  of  well-educated  gen- 
tlemen should  be  dispersed  about 
the  country,  in  whom  common 
sense  has  been  hitherto  present  in 
a  considerable  degree;  and  if  the 
Church  of  England  were  separated 
from  the  State,  whatever  else  might 
become  of  its  clergy,  common  sense 
would  inevitably  disappear  from 
among  them.  Under  the  voluntary 
system  fanaticism  beats  sobriety  out 
of  the  field.  Religion  becomes  an 
emotional  excitement,  and  the 
gravest  and  most  important  subject 
for  human  reflection  is  made  over 
either  to  noisy  orators  or  conjurors 
and  charlataiis.  Men  of  calmer 
and  wiser  minds  stay  away  from 


the  church  altogether,  and  reve- 
rence for  God  is  then  best  shown 
by  studied  absence  from,  the  places 
where  he  is  publicly  acknowledged. 
And  this  result  is  already  fast 
coming  upon  us  through  the 
general  helplessness  into  which 
the  ecclesiastical  administration  has 
declined.  If  free  play  is  allowed  to 
fantastic  conceit,  we  have  the  evil 
of  the  voluntary  system  without  its 
advantages.  The  fools  have  their 
own  way,  and  parade  their  nonsense 
under  the  quasi  sanction  of  the 
State. 

No  institution  can  long  survive 
after  it  has  been  divorced  from  intel- 
ligence, and  the  Church  of  England, 
from  its  peculiar  constitution,  re- 
quires more  than  a  common  measure 
of  that  quality.  Yet,  in  the  present 
state  of  opinion,  no  remedy  is  held 
to  be  possible.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
yet  when  we  begin  to  ask  in  detail 
what  should  be  done,  the  diffi- 
culties appear  insurmountable — 
appear  insurmountable,  but  appear 
only — if  serious  men  were  ready  in 
earnest,  compared  to  the  work  of 
establishing  £he  English  Church,  the 
repairing  it  and  keeping  it  in  order 
would  be  the  pastime  of  a  summer 
holiday.  We  cannot  enter  in  a 
short  article  upon  great  questions 
of  ecclesiastical  reform.  We  will 
mention,  however,  one  little  thing 
which  might  be  done,  of  which  the 
effect  for  good  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. We  should  not  propose 
to  meddle,  at  least  at  present,  with 
liturgy  or  articles,  with  subscrip- 
tions or  courts  of  appeal.  Jupiter, 
in  one  of  Lessing*s  fables,  came 
down  to  the  earth  to  look  after  his 
creatures,  to  hear  complaints,  and 
rectify  injustice.  The  ass  pre- 
sented himself  among  other  beasts 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
prayed  the  god,  in  much  humility, 
to  make  boys  and  men  more  merci- 
frd  to  him.  Jupiter  admitted  the 
hardness  of  the  case ;  but  men,  he 
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said,  were  curions  creatures;  he 
liad  taken  much  pains  in  the  com- 
position of  them,  and  he  was  afraid 
of  spoiling  his  work  if  he  ventured 
to  retouch  it.  But  he  would  not 
leave  the  ass  without  comfort :  he 
would  thicken  his  hide  threefold, 
and  though  men  might  heat  him  he 
would  not  feel  their  blows.  The 
ass,  of  course,  departed  in  delight, 
admiring  alike  the  wisdom  and 
the  goodness  of  his  creator.  The 
formulas  of  the  Church  of  England, 
like  human  nature,  are  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, not  to  be  safely  meddled 
with  ;  the  consciences  of  its  mem- 
bers are  happily  a  little  tough,  and 
can  bear  to  put  up  with  anomalies. 
The  alteration  which  we  would 
ourselves  propose  is  a  minute 
omission,  which  unless  specially 
looked  for  would  be  invisible.  We 
may  assume  safely  that  the  grown 
laymen  of  this  country  are  Protes- 
tants— Protestants  in  the  old  sense. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  clergy 
in  the  fact  of  ordination  receive 
magical  power.  They  regard 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  as 
men  like  themselves,  who  are  set 
apart  for  the  particular  duties  of 
preaching,  teaching,  caring  for 
the  sick,  and  conducting  the  public 
worship  of  God.  A  number  of 
the  clergy  as  we  see  take  a  different 
view  of  themselves.  In  virtue  of 
a  thing  which  they  call  the  apos- 
tolical succession  they  pretend  that 
they  receive  from  their  bishops  the 
power  of  working  invisible  miracles, 
that  in  ordination  they  receive  a 
supernatural  character;  and  that 
the  ability  to  confer  this  character 
is  transmitted  from  bishop  to  bishop 
through  the  imposition  of  hands. 
Now  we  know  how  bishops  are  really 
appointed.  The  Queen  or  the  Prime 
Minister  selects  some  one  who  is 
considered  fit.  A  conge  d'elire  is 
sent  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the 
cathedral  over  which  he  is  to  preside. 
The  dean  and  chapter  meet,  invoke 
the    Holy  Spirit    to    direct    their 


choice,  and  elect  the  person  whom 
the  Crown  has  named.  Three  or 
more  bishops  then  consecrate,  and 
the  work  is  done.  In  the  whole 
business  there  is  nothing  real  but 
the  act  of  the  Crown.  If  chapters 
or  bishops  decline  to  perform  their 
part  they  are  in  a  praemunire,  and 
may  be  deprived,  deposed,  and  out- 
lawed. Yet  in  the  consecration  as 
at  present  performed,  there  is  sup- 
posed to  reside  a  mystery,  and  it  is 
pretended  that  the  powers  bestowed 
by  our  Lord  when  he  breathed  on 
the  Apostles  is  thus  transmitted  to 
their  descendants. 

Now  there  is  probably  not  a  single 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  believes  in  his  heart  that 
with  an  Anglican  bishop,  any  such 
mysterious  transmission  really  takes 
place ;  while  experience  shows  that 
on  this  single  ceremony,  the  party 
who  desire  to  unprotestantise  the 
Church  of  England  repose  their 
theory. 

The  Scotch  clergy  are  ordained 
by  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the 
presbytery — ^yet  the  Scotch  kirk  is 
Protestant  to  the  heart.  The  Lu- 
therans hold  semi-Boman  views 
upon  the  Eucharist,  yet  there  is  no 
tendency  among  them  to  priestly 
assumption.  The  Scotch  and  the 
Lutherans  would  have  no  objection 
to  bishops,  or  none  that  might  not 
be  got  over,  if  bishops  were  simply 
nominated  from  among  the  clergy 
for  practical  purposes.  They  know 
that  they  would  be  undone  if  they 
allowed  bishops  to  be  put  over  them 
who  would  be  believed  to  be  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles.  We  should 
therefore  propose  that  for  the  future 
when  the  Crown  appoints,  the  chap- 
ter should  be  relieved  of  a  duty, 
which  seriously  looked  at  is  rather 
blasphemous,  and  that  in  the  subse- 
quent consecration  the  imposition 
of  hands  should  be  omitted,  the 
rest  of  the  service  being  left  as  it 
stands. 

We  have  heard  lately  of  Eiren- 
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icons.  The  Anglo-Catholic  clei^, 
it  seems,  are  sighing  to  be  received 
again  as  returning  prodigals  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Oatholio  Church.  We, 
too,  desire  an  eirenicon;  but  the 
union  which  we  hope  for  is  not  with 
the  Church  of  Bome,  but  with  the 
communions  who  shared  with  ub 
in  the  trials  and  glories  of  the 
Beformation  —  who  continue  to 
regard  that  great  movement  not  as 
a  culpable  apostasy,  but  as  the 
shaking  off  of  a  lying  tyranny,  and 
as  the  beginning  of  a  fairer  and 


happier  era  for  mankind.  The 
measure  which,  we  recommend 
would  pass  like  a  knife  through  the 
stem  of  the  parasite  which  is  chok- 
ing us.  A  way  would  be  opened 
for  the  Church  of  England  to 
become  again  the  church  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Dissenters,  no  longer  affronted 
with  unrealities,  would  be  willing, 
at  no  distant  time,  to  accept  a  share 
in  the  advantages  of  the  Establish- 
ment, which,  in  many  respects,  they 
envy  and  admire. 
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THE  EXPOSITION  OP  ARCACHON  AND  ITS  OBJECT. 


L'industrie  det^  eaux  est  anssi  poor  la  France  nne  force  et  nne  gloire.  Si  ragricultore 
nouB  foomit  dee  soldate,  la  p^he  nous  fournit  des  marine. — Prospectus  of  the  Scientific 
Society  of  Arcachon.  


DB  WITT,  who  could  hardly  be 
suspeoted  of  a  favourable  lean- 
ing towards  England,  has  said  that 
'  the  navy  of  England  became  for- 
midable by  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
expressibly rich  fishing-ground  of 
Newfoundland,'  and  the  value  of 
that  fishery  to  us  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  in  1 8 1 4,  the  exports  of  fish  and 
oil  from  Newfoundland  realised  for 
us  nearly  3,ooo,oooZ.  and  maintained 
hundreds  of  large  and  powerful  ves- 
sels, manned  by  very  many  thou- 
sands of  the  hardiest  sailors  in  the 
world;  so  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  truthfulness  of  De 
Witt's  statement.  Unfortunately 
many  of  the  valuable  privileges 
which  we  then  enjoyed  have  been' 
transferred  to  the  French,  by  the 
treaties  of  1814,  1818,  and  by  sub- 
sequent treaties;  and  the  system 
of  bounties  which  we  formerly  em- 
ployed for  the  encouragement  of  our 
fisheries,  while  it  has  been  aban- 
doned by  us,  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  French  Emperor,  who  appears 
to  have  realised  the  Ml  force  of  De 
Witt's  assertion,  since  in  186 1  the 
French  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  the  deep 
sea  fisheries  stated,  that '  it  was  on 
fisheries  that  at  this  day  repose  all 
the  most  serious  hopes  of  our  mari- 
time enlistments,'  and  'no  other 
school  can  compare  with  this  in  pre- 
paring them  so  weU,  and  in  numbers 
80  important,  for  the  service  of  the 
navy.'  We  might  almost  be  tempted 
here  to  pause  and  inquire  why  we 
have  been  so  willing  to  forward 
such  views,  which  can  only  have 
one  bearing  for  us  ? 

The  result  of  these  changes  has 
naturaUy  been  that  while  our  own 


fishery  has  gradually  decreased  and 
fallen  off  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its 
former  importance,  that  of  the 
French  has  spread  and  increased 
until  (quoting  the  language  of 
Mr.  Andrews,  the  president  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin, 
a  gentleman  of  great  experience  in 
all  fishery  matters  and  statistics, 
&om  a  paper  read  by  him  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin)  *  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  French 
Government  of  several  millions  of 
&ancs  a  year  to  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  enables  the  French  to  keep 
on  the  banks  vessels  of  300  tons, 
manned  by  at  least  40  men  each ; ' 
and  he  adds  '  that  from  1 7,000  to 
20,000  of  these  men  return  to  France 
every  winter,  and  are  ready  to  serve 
the  imperial  navy. '  He  further  says, 
'  the  bounties  given  by  France  are 
not  for  the  advancement  of  trade, 
but  to  create  a  navy.'  It  would  be 
well  if  our  statesmen  would  lay 
these  matters  to  heart,  and  ponder 
seriously  over  them,  for  if  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  are  to  be  those  which  Eng- 
lishmen will  consent  to  be  bound  by 
in  war  henceforth  pure  and  simple, 
the  ruin  of  our  mercantiLe  navy  is  a 
predetermined  fact,  ^m  which  it 
is  impossible  to  discern  any  escape ; 
and  in  case  of  a  prolonged  war  witk 
another  great  naval  power,  it  must 
be  a  problem  very  worthy  of  solu- 
tion as  to  how  we  are  to  man  our 
navy,  and  whence  we  are  to  Qbtain 
recruits  wherewith  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  war  ? 

Public  attention  at  present  {^* 
pears  to  be  almost  exclusively  di- 
rected to  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  most  effective  of  iron-clads  and 
the  most  powerful  of  guns.  Debates 
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in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
incessant,  and  enormous  sums  are 
spent  yearly  in  experiments  upon 
these  subjects ;  but  it  may  fairly  be 
asked  of  what  use  is  all  this  expen- 
diture, all  this  labour,  all  this  dis- 
cussion, unless  we  can  command  the 
most  powerful  and  skilled  sailors, 
and  an  enormous  number  of  them, 
to  man  the  one  and  to  manage  the 
others  ?  Iron-clads  are  very  neces- 
sary, but  *  hearts  of  oak '  are  indis- 
pensable. Free-trade  doctrines  and 
commercial  platitudes,  no  doubt, 
may  be  found  in  abundance  to  prove 
that  it  is  contrary  to  all  anti-pro- 
tectionist notions  and  principles  that 
any  encouragement  should  be  ex- 
tended to  our  fisheries ;  and  upon 
all  ordinary  matters  of  trade  such 
opinions  may  be  worthy  of  every 
consideration.  But  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinary matter,  somewhat  of  a 
vital  one  in  truth.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether with  us  a  matter  of  mere 
trade,  nor  one  to  be  regulated  by 
trade  axioms,  and  we  have  too  oft^n 
found  in  naval  wars  that  the  man- 
ning of  the  navy  is  a  plant  of  such 
tender  growth  as  to  require  a  good 
deal  of  forcing  to  develop  it.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French,  however,  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  encourage- 
ment or  persuasion  is  more  suitable 
to  his  purpose  than  force.  Is  it 
impossible  for  us  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  his  book  and  to  follow  a  part  of 
his  policy,  which  usually  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  success  to  recommend 
it  ?  How  many  millions  a  year  do 
we  spend  in  Warrior  targets  ?  And 
might  it  not  be  as  well  to  expend 
a  small  percentage  of  these  sums 
to  secure  a  thoroughly  effective 
hacking  to  these  targets?  These 
are  questions  of  some  importance, 
and  if  they  be  set  aside  now,  will 
force  themselves  upon  us,  perhaps, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  deal  with  them 
satisfactorily. 

It  is  for  the  formation  then  of  a 
vast  navy  that  France  encourages 
her  fisheries, — she  does  not  even 
attempt    to    conceal   it.     Against 


whom  is  it  necessary  for  France 
to  provide  this  navy  ?  Not  against 
Austria,  nor  Prussia,  nor  Italy,  nor 
Bussia,  nor  even  the  United  States  : 
she  has  little  to  fear  from  the  naval 
power  of  any  of  them.  Yet  she, 
like  ourselves,  provides  huge  guns 
and  iron-clads  of  the  best  fashion, 
but  wiser  than  us  she  also  provides 
a  huge  reserve  whence  to  man 
them ;  that  reserve  being  of  the 
best  material  that  can  be  manufac- 
tured, and,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
self-supporting,  only  requiring  a 
very  moderate  sum  (when  compared 
with  the  results)  in  the  way  of  en- 
couragement. This  system  is  far 
cheaper,  and  produces  infinitely 
better  sailors  than  training  ships. 
Finer  men  than  those  which  now 
man  the  French  navy,  or  a  more 
magnificent  display  of  physique  than 
is  exhibited  in  the  crews  of  many 
of  the  ships  of  the  French  navy,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Take  the  crew 
even  of  the  smallest  cruiser,  such  as 
the  little  brig,  for  example,  which 
supports  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial 
flag  at  Arcachon,  and  an  English- 
man would  imagine  that  he  was 
looking  upon  a  very  first-rate  crew 
of  some  noted  cruiser  in  his  own 
country.  K  we  were  to  compare 
the  crews  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish navies  man  for  man,  we  should, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  be  dismayed 
at  the  manifest  inferiority  (in 
physique  at  any  rate)  of  our  own. 
And  these  men,  too,  are  all  hardy 
skilled  sailors  of  the  best  class, 
inured  to  combat  the  most  tempes- 
tuous weather,  for  months  together, 
by  sheer  seamanship,  upon  the  in- 
clement and  stormy  banks  of  New- 
foundland. It  is  impossible  by  any 
less  arduous  process  than  this  to 
produce  such  material,  and  com- 
pared with  this  process  the  system 
of  training-ships  is  the  weakest  of 
child's  play.  An  occasional  gentle 
cruise  in  the  Channel,  or  round  the 
British  coast,  in  a  safe  old  brig, 
with  harbours  of  reftige  under  the 
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lee  in  case  of  stormy  weather,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  produce  the 
same  metal  as  that  which  has  been 
tempered  by  many  a  six  or  seven 
months'  sojourn  in  all  weathers  far 
out  in  the  Atlantic  in  a  fishing-boat, 
however  seaworthy  and  well-found. 
As  well  might  we  expect  the  com- 
monest Sheffield  cutlass  to  equal  the 
choicer  and  more  carefdlly  fabricated 
weapons  of  Damascus.  The  disparity 
of  the  two  systems,  and  the  infe- 
riority of  our  own,  is  too  evident  to 
need  further  comparison.  If  we 
turn  to  the  merchant  navy  as  a 
reserve  whence  to  obtain  sailors, 
our  prospects  are  dismal  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  rule  there  is  to  obtain 
the  cheapest  hands  that  can  be  got, 
and  cheap  things  are  proverbially 
untrustworthy.  Those  who  believe 
in  the  merchant  navy  as  a  resource 
would  do  well  to  visit  Southampton 
and  Liverpool,  and  see  for  them- 
selves the  sort  of  men  with  which 
our  merchant  ships  are  manned  for 
the  most  part,  and  then  consider 
whether  these  are  the  sort  of  men 
likely  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag.  Besides,  if  our  mer- 
chant navy  is  to  vanish  in  a  great 
naval  war,  the  men  will  vanish 
with  it ;  that  is  to  say,  that  wher- 
ever the  trade  goes,  into  whatever 
neutral's  hands,  the  men  must,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  follow  it,  and 
therefore  will  not  be  available 
to  us. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  bounties  to 
her  fisheries  that  the  ruler  of  France 
seeks  to  cultivate  maritime  tastes  in 
the  people  he  governs.  Aquiculture 
in  every  form  is  wrought  so  that  it 
shall  tend  to  '  the  glory  and  strength 
of  France.'  Even  the  expositions 
at  Arcachon  and  Boulogne  are  not 
mere  trade  arrangements,  after  the 
fashion  of  expositions  in  general. 
They  are  visible  tokens  of  the  role 
which  the  Emperor  would  have 
populations  like  those  of  Arcachon 
and  Boidogne  adopt.  The  natural 
resources  of  Arcachon  have  been 
and  are  being    developed  by  the 


French  Government  through  the 
wise  agency  of  Messrs.  Coste,  whose 
name  is  in  itself  a  glory  for  France. 
Here  is  a  large  harbour  similar 
in  character  to  hundreds  in  our 
country  which  produce  nothing,  but 
which  under  the  fostering  hand  of 
the  French  Government  is  rapidly 
extending  an  industry  which  pro- 
duces very  large  and  immensely 
remunerative  revenues.  This,  there- 
fore, is  not  only  strength  and  glory ; 
it  is  internal  wealth  wherewith  to 
support  them,  evolved  by  far-seeing 
wisdom — in  as  for  as  such  a  term 
can  be  applied  to  any  scheme  which 
has  ambition  for  its  ultimate  deter- 
mination. 

In  our  country,  if  any  minister 
were  to  put  on  foot  such  a  plan,  and 
were  to  attempt  to  foster  it  by  the 
smallest  grant  of  public  money,  the 
basest  of  motives  would  probably  at 
once  be  attributed  to  him.  It 
would  be  denounced  as  a  party  job, 
and  the  feather  bed  of  Parliament 
would  speedily  be  brought  into  play, 
wherewith  to  smother  such  a  highly 
unconstitutional  proceeding.  Did 
any  private  person  attempt  to  carry 
out  such  a  conception,  an  opposition 
would  of  course  result,  and  then  an 
Othello,  in  the  shape  of  a  parlia- 
mentary committee,  would  plant  its 
bolster  of  a  contested  inquiry  upon 
the  wretched  sufferer,  and  sit  upon 
him  until  life  were  altogether  or 
well  nigh  extinct.  Truly,  it  is  a 
grand  thing  to  live  in  a  free  country, 
under  a  constitutional  government, 
but  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
'  they  manage  these  things  better  m 
France,'  since  in  England  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  manage  them  at 
all;  and  though  the  whole  nation 
should  be  grumbling  under  the 
infliction  of  having  to  pay  is.  6d. 
a  dozen  for  its  oysters,  if  any  private 
person,  or  even  an  oyster  company, 
should  be  rash  enough  to  desire 
merely  to  enlarge  the  area  of  its 
cultivation,  so  that  it  may  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  infliction,  there 
is  no  end  to  the  desperate  struggles 
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and  fearfully  expensive  encounters 
whicli  it  has  to  undergo  in  its 
attempts  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
Vested  interests  which  have  never 
been  worth  a  straw  before,  in  the 
hands  of  parliamentary  agents  and 
rapacious  lawyers  instantly  assume 
the  gigantic  and  unmanageable  pro- 
portions of  Don  Quixote's  wind- 
mills; and  even  if  the  applicant 
should  come  out  of  the  ordeal  suc- 
cessful, he  comes  forth  breathless 
and  exhausted  and  bleeding  at  every 
pocket ;  so  that  he  probably  has  no 
longer  the  means  to  carry  out  the 
project  for  which  he  has  endured  so 
much.  In  France,  if  any  one  would 
cultivate  the  seabord,  the  appli- 
cation costs  him  nothing.  He 
apphes  to  the  commissary,  who  at 
once  considers  his  request,  and  if 
it  be  reasonable,  the  Government 
makes  over  the  tract  he  desires  to 
him,  to  stock  it  and  till  it  for  a 
certain  term  of  years,  after  which 
it  reverts  to  the  Government,  who 
of  course  can  lease  it  to  him  for 
further  occupation,  if  he  desu-es  and 
deserves  it.  Every  man  in  this 
way  has  his  vested  interest  if  he 
chooses,  and  in  this  way  it  is  of 
some  value  to  him,  as  he  can  get 
the  most  that  is  to  be  got  out  of  it ; 
whereas  with  us,  his  Hving  is  the 
prey  of  strangers,  who  come  from 
afar,  who  sweep  up  his  interest, 
and  who  get  up  the  cry  of  vested 
interests  if  their  misdoings  are 
sought  to  be  checked  or  inter- 
fered with.  And  hence  it  would 
appear  that  while  the  Government 
of  France  does  its  best  to  increase 
the  cultivation  of  its  soil  and  the 
enlargement  of  its  resources,  the 
Government  of  England  throws 
every  possible  impediment  in  the 
way  of  such  undertakings. 

With  respect  to  oyster  fisheries,  a 
new  law  is  undergoing  considera- 
tion; but  from  its  provisions  it 
would  appear  that  the  process  of 
obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  ia 
not  likely  to  be  rendered  one  shade 


easier  or  less  expensive  than  it  was 
formerly. 

■  The  idea  of  an  exposition  of 
fishing  industry  did  not  originate 
with  France,  since  two  have  already 
been  held — one  in  Norway  and  one 
in  Holland.  It  was  anticipated, 
however,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
material  of  the  exposition  at  Ar-. 
cachon  could  be  transferred  next 
year  to  the  great  Paris  Exposition, 
and  that  it  would  form  one  class 
already  fully  collected  and  arranged, 
and  that  this  exposition  should 
be  but  the  inauguration  of  many 
others,  one  of  which  is  in  pro- 
gress of  organisation  at  Boulogne. 
Arcachon  is  a  small  village  con- 
verted into  a  watering  place,  in  the 
Gironde,  and  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  Basin  d' Arcachon,  a  large 
harbour  which  communicates  imme- 
diately with  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It 
is  400  miles  south-west  of  Paris, 
and  about  100  north  of  Spain. 
Biarritz,  Pau,  or  the  Pyrenees,  are 
within  a  few  hours'  journey  by 
rail.  It  is  also  34  miles  from 
Bordeaux,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
second  town  in  size  and  importance 
in  France  ;  and  as  the  outlet  of  the 
enormous  wine  and  brandy  trade, 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the 
commerce  of  Bordeaux  is  very  large 
indeed.  Bordeaux  itself  is  situated 
some  50  or  60  miles  up  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne,  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  France,  which, 
after  its  confluence  with  the  Dor- 
dogne,  extends  to  several  miles  in 
width  ;  and  up  and  down  this  river 
the  entire  traffic  of  Bordeaux  has 
to  make  its  way.  Arcachon  is  one 
of  the  watering  places  to  Bordeaux, 
Boyan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Graronne, 
dividing  the  honours  of  being  the 
sanatorium  of  Bordeaux  with  Ar- 
cachon. Belting  Arcachon,  on  the 
south  and  east,  stands  a  range  of 
tallish  sandy  hills  crowned  with  a 
large  pine  forest.  A  valuable  manu- 
facture hsM  been  carried  on  here  in 
the  coUeotion  of  turpentine.  The 
pine  trees  being  deeply  barked,  an 
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eardienware  pot,  precisely  like  a 
small  flower-pot  in  shape,  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cat,  and  the 
turpentine,  which  oozes  out  from 
every  opened  pore  of  the  wounded 
tree,  runs  down,  and  is  caught  in 
the  earthenware  pot,  an  attendant 
going  round  at  certain  times  to 
coUect  the  exudations.  Hundreds 
of  trees  may  be  seen  thus  under 
tap,  and  hundreds  of  others  may 
also  be  seen  in  which  Nature  has 
endeavoured  to  repair  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  turpentine  col- 
lectors; and  the  growing  over  of 
the  bark  in  long  ridges  gives  the 
tree  an  appearance  similar  to  that 
of  a  fluted  column.  The  process  is 
unquestionably  deleterious  to  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  trees  thus  served 
appearing  to  be  seriously  dwarfed 
and  stunted  in  their  gpx>wth.  Tur- 
pentine now,  too,  is  so  cheap  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  timber 
would  not  pay  better  ;  but  a  great 
impulse  was  given  to  the  trade 
during  the  war  with  Russia,  when 
turpentine  rose  to  a  very  high  price 
indeed.  The  town  itself  is  insig- 
nificant, but  the  railway  company 
are  building  a  large  number  of  very 
nice  villas  in  the  wood,  and  they 
have  built  an  excellent  hotel  (the 
Grrand  Hotel),  where  everything  is 
good  and  the  tariff  reasonable. 

The  fisheries  of  Arcachon  are 
veiy  varied,  and  it  is  no  doubt  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  so  varied, 
and  possibly  also  so  successful — 
presenting  as  they  do  a  favourable 
instance  of  what  may  be  done  in 
various  most  important  grades  of 
aquiculture — that  Arcachon  has 
been  fixed  on  as  the  best  locality 
for  this  exposition.  Otherwise, 
perhaps,  a  more  inconvenient  site 
aad  one  further  off  or  more  out  of 
the  way  could  hardly  be  selected  in 
France ;  at  any  rate  for  those 
foreign  exhibitors  who  were  most 
likely  to  contribute  to  such  an  ex- 
position. The  consequence  of  Arca^ 
chon  having  been  chosen  is  that 
foreign  exhibitors  are  not  nearly 


so  well  represented  as  they  would 
have  been  had  a  more  convenient 
and  approachable  site  been  selected. 
And  the  distance  from  Paris  is  so 
great  that,  as  far  as  visitors  are 
concerned,  the  exposition  may  be 
considered  almost  deserted,  both 
Frenchmen  and  foreigners  appear- 
ing to  count  the  cost  of  the  pil- 
grimage, as  the  attendance  is  of 
the  meagrest  possible  description. 
Even  the  newspapers,  if  the  local 
ones  be  excepted,  appear  not  to 
have  regarded  it  as  a  matter  worthy 
of  much  notice,  being  in  this  respect 
far  outrivalled  by  the  English  press. 
The  scheme  upon  which  the 
arrangement  of  the  exposition  was 
based  was  excellent  and  compre- 
hensive, as  far  as  the  idea  went, 
and  had  the  directors  had  all 
the'  matters  that  were  promised 
present  at  the  time  of  their  arrange- 
ment, their  task  would  not  have 
been  very  difficult ;  but  a  most 
culpable  negligence  appears  to  have 
been  displayed  in  many  instances 
on  the  part  of  those  who  undertook 
the  forwarding  of  the  various 
objects.  In  the  British  depart- 
ment, for  example  (and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  a  very  flagrant  one),  at 
the  opening,  and  for  a  fortnight 
after,  the  catalogue  showed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  articles  pro- 
mised. Yet  in  the  exhibition  one 
saw  little  beyond  the  name  of  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland  upon  tickets  of 
every  form  and  size,  and  upon  every 
object,  however  insignificant,  not 
even  an  oyster  shell  escaping  the 
inevitable  affiche.  As  the  secretary 
to  the  English  commission  for  for- 
warding matters  to  the  exposition, 
it  seems  somewhat  strange  that 
so  few  English  products  besides 
his  own  should  have  contrived  to 
find  their  way  to  the  exposition  in 
good  time.  As  our  portion  of  the 
exposidon  stands,  the  department 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  disgrace  to  us, 
and  any  Englishman  must  blush  to 
see  the  contemptible  figure  we 
make  even  beside  small  states  like 
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Holland    and   Belgium.     The    ex- 
position itself   is    somewhat  of  a 
disappointment.     There    is   not   a 
great    deal    in    it    that    is    new. 
The  various  processes  in  aquicul- 
ture,  at  least,  it  might  have  been 
expected  would  be  exhibited  in  some- 
thing   like    active    operation.     Of 
Huningue  everybody  in  this  country 
who  takes  an  interest  in  such  sub- 
jects has  heard  so  much,  that  they 
must  have  become  almost  wearied  of 
the  topic.    It  would  have  been  sup- 
posed that  a  fine  model  of  the  great 
fish  breeding  establishment  would 
have  been  constructed,  or  that,  at 
any  rate,  a  model  of  one  department, 
or  even  a  portion  of  one,  would  be 
exhibited  in  operation;    but  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.     Indeed, 
there  was  no  water  supply  laid  on 
for  the  purpose.     It  may  be  urged 
that  the  only  supply  possible  was  of 
salt  water,  yet  salt  water  would 
have   sufficed  to  display  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  processes,  and 
to  have  shown  how  salmon  ladders, 
traps  of  various  kinds,  and  various 
fish-cultural  apparatus  are  worked. 
But  there  was  no  attempt  to  do  so, 
and  the  uninitiated   were  left  to 
gaze  at  various  odd-looking  imple- 
ments, the  particular  use  or  method 
of  which  they  were  totally  ignorant 
of.      There    were    a    few    of   the 
earthenware  trays,  pails,  boxes,  &c., 
used  at  Huningue,  and  that  is  all. 
In  marine  aquiculture,  at  all  events, 
it  would  have  been  supposed  that 
as  the  exposition  is  placed  upon  the 
beach,  an  artificial  oyster-pare,  or 
something  approaching  to  it,  how- 
ever restricted  in  dimensions,  would 
have  been  prepared,  but  the  only 
result  of  the  vast  operations  at  the 
Isle  du  Bh6,   Arcachon,  and  else- 
where, shadowed  forth  at  the  show 
are  a  few  tiles  covered  with  oysters  of 
various  growths,  of  from  one  month 
to  four  years.     These  are  exhibited 
in  one  of  the  cemented  tanks  at  the 
back  of  the  main  building,  and  the 
only  attempt  at  a  dry  model  even  of 
an  oyster-pare  is  a  wretched  little 


abortion  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  square,  which  might  be  the 
product  of  the  talents  of  some  school- 
boy. In  the  address  or  prospectus 
of  the  promoters  of  this  exposition, 
we  read : 

Et  cependant  iamais  TindiLstrie  des  eaux 
n'a  fait  Tolget  aune  exposition  speciale: 
jamais  clle  n'a  paru  dans  les  Expositions 
Universelles. 

Derni^rement  encore,  an  milieu  de  Tadmi- 
rable  representation  de  toutes  les  industries 
de  la  terre,  la  pkhe  ne  figurait  a  rErpoai- 
tion  de  Londres  que  par  quelques  filets  et 
quelques  lignes. 

L' aquiculture  rCy  figurait  pas  du  tout. 

On  reading  this  rather  sweeping 
peroration,  one  naturally  looked 
around  the  exposition  of  Arcachon 
to  see  how  far  our  Idches  had  been 
corrected  by  our  critics,  and  one 
saw  *  quelques  filets  et  quelques 
lignes,'  but  very  little  indeed  which 
was  not  exhibited  (though  not  col- 
lected with  a  marine  comprehen- 
sion) in  the  London  Exposition. 
Aquiculture  specially,  if  it  could 
be  said  to  figure  at  Arcachon,  made 
so  shabby  a  figure  that  it  was 
almost  ashamed  to  show  itself. 
There  were,  certainly,  some  bottled 
fish,  a  very  few  hatching  trays  and 
boxes  of  transport,  &c.  There  were 
also  a  few  plans  of  two  or  three 
fish-breeding  establishments,  and 
these,  for  the  most  part,  were  drawn 
up  with  a  view  to  pictorial  effect, 
but  scarcely  with  an  eye  to  any 
usefiil  purpose ;  a  model  or  two 
of  salmon-stairs,  only  one  of  which, 
that  by  Mr.'  Horsfall,  of  Leeds, 
would  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  a 
projector,  the  others  being  totally 
impassable  ;  a  few  models  of  traps 
used  in  the  capture  of  fish,  which 
were  infinitely  inferior,  both  in 
execution  and  variety,  to  those 
shown  by  the  Fisheries  Preserva- 
tion Society  at  the  Exposition  of 
London;  while  the  Exposition  of 
Arcachon  had  almost  nothing  to 
show  against  the  magnificent  dis- 
play of  tackle  and  implements  for 
the  capture  of  fish  in  fresh  water 
which  appeared  in  such  profusion 
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from  every  iackle-maker  of  note  in 
the  kingdom  at  the  Exposition  of 
London,— one  maker,  who  would 
scarcely  obtain  any  patronage  at 
all  in  England,  exhibiting  some 
very  third-rate  materials.  In  oils, 
distillations,  salts,  and  medical  pro- 
ducts, which  were  exhibited  under 
different  classes  at  London,  in 
shells,  whalebone,  tortoiseshell, 
ivory,  and  a  hundred  other  mat- 
ters, there  can  be  very  little  ques- 
tion that  comparison  would  scarcely 
result  in  our  disfavour.  Indeed, 
had  we  chosen  to  have  grouped 
our  aquatic  industries  under  that 
head,  we  could,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  or  three  fishmongers  and 
aquarium  makers,  have  made  an 
adequate  exposition  in  one  of  the 
naves  which  would  have  refuted 
the  assertion  of  the  Arcachon  com- 
mittee without  further  trouble.  Of 
course,  it  would  have  been  quite 
needless  to  enter  upon  any  compari- 
son as  this  on  such  a  subject,  had 
not  the  prospectus  challenged  it. 

The  scheme  of  the  exposition 
was  to  divide  the  objects  into  three 
heads,  viz.  products,  instruments, 
and  writings.  Products  were  sub- 
divided into  ahmentaiy,  medicinal, 
those  used  in  the  arts  ;  products  of 
industry;  products  useful  in  agri- 
culture ;  products  useful  in  fishery, 
and  various  collections  of  products. 
The  alimentary  products  were  again 
divided  into  salt  and  fresh  water 
products,  and  these  again  into  those 
taken  by  fishing  and  those  produced 
by  cultivation.  The  instruments 
were  divided  into  those  used  in 
salt  and  those  used  in  fresh  water, 
those  used  in  fishing  and  those  used 
in  aquiculture.  These,  again,  fall 
into  instruments  of  preparation, 
that  is,  used  in  making  tackle,  &c. 
&c, ;  instruments  of  transport,  which 
includes  models  of  boats,  cordage, 
canvas ;  fishing  implements,  as  nets, 
lines,  hooks,  &o, ;  instruments  of 
conservation,  as  aquariums,  boxes, 
cans,  &c.^  for  the  keeping  of  fish 
alive;    instruments  of  expedition, 


as  panniers,  baskets,  &c. ;  divers 
instruments  and  collections  of  in- 
struments. The  writings  are  by- 
and-byto  be  divided  into  natural 
history,  technology,  social  economy, 
divers  collections  and  reports ;  at 
the  present  time  of  writing  they  are 
so  only  on  the  catalogue.  Behind 
the  main  building  there  is  a  long 
range  of  aquariums,  some  twenty  in 
number,  each  about  five  or  six  feet 
in  lengfch,  and  containing  some 
pretty  specimens  of  various  small 
fish,  minor  crustaceans,  molluscs, 
zoophytes,  &c.  Behind  these  is  a 
range  of  six  cemented  tanks,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  more  im- 
portant crustaceans  and  molluscs. 
Of  these,  however,  but  one  was 
occupied,  containing  a  few  tiles 
covered  with  oysters  of  various 
ages,  and"  showing  some  fresh  tiles 
with  this  year's  spat,  which  was,  at 
the  opening  of  the  exposition,  but 
just  visible,  though  it  increased 
rapidly  in  size  from  day  to  day, 
and  when  a  month  or  six  weeks 
old,  would  be  nearly  as  large  as 
a  silver  threepenny  bit.  There 
were  also  a  few  slabs  of  stone  from 
the  Isle  du  Khe,  tolerably  covered, 
and  some  mussels  bedded  thickly 
on  a  hurdle  from  the  same  place. 
The  other  tanks  were  empty. 

Judging  fairly  and  dispassionately 
upon  the  exposition,  it  certainly 
did  not  fulfil  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations which  we  had  been  led 
to  expect  from  it,  and  the  exceed- 
ingly unfinished  condition  for  a 
long  time  after  the  opening,  with 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  nume- 
rous absences  with  respect  both  to 
the  exposition  and  the  catalogue, 
placed  even  what  was  to  be  seen  in 
as  unfavourable  a  light  as  possible. 
To  the  promoters  of  the  exposition, 
the  committee  and  the  officials; 
whose  politeness  and  attention  are 
beyond  all  praise,  little  blame  can 
be  attached.  They  have  done  the 
best  they  could  with  the  materials 
at  their  command.  It  was  per- 
fectly well    known    to    exhibitors 
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that  the  ist  of  July  was  the  day 
of  opening,  and  that  the  reception 
of  goods  to  be  exhibited  ought, 
therefore,  of  necessity  to  have 
taken  place  long  before.  The  cata- 
logue is  prepared  in  accordance 
-with  the  announcements  of  in- 
tending exhibitors,  and  it  must  be 
evident  that,  if  any  catalogue  at  all 
was  to  be  ready  at  the  opening,  no 
other  method  could  well  be  pur- 
sued. Should  any  exposition  take 
place  in  due  course  of  time  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
at  least  profit  by  the  experience  of 
our  neighbours. 

But  tf  we  are  compelled  to  look 
upon  the  exposition  of  Arcachon 
as  not  equalling  our  expectations, 
nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  said  as 
regards  the  fisheries  themselves. 
In  the  Field  of  the  21st  July,  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Francis  Francis,  we 
find  the  following  statement : 

The  fisheries  at  Arcachon  are  of  some 
consequence,  as,  in  all,  497  boats  are  en- 
gaged in  them,  and  employment  is  afforded 
to  1,089  sailors  and  85  boys.  The  gains 
realised  by  these  fishermen  amount  to 
about  947,996f.  a  year,  while  that  reaped 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  boats,  nets,  &c. 
(here  termed  the  embarkation),  is  704,200^ 
The  return  is  something  approaching  to- 
wards cent,  per  cent.,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  embarkations 
is  set  at  7 30,8  5  7f. 

The  fish  captured  are  rarious,  and  the 
method  of  taking  them  is  almost  equally 
so.  Amongst  the  fish  are  the  sole,  the 
sardine,  the  smelt,  the  turbot,  the  brill,  the 
skate,  the  gurnet,  the  red  mullet,  (oh !  how 
good  they  were  fresh  out  of  the  sea,  and 
delicately  cooked  for  breakfast !)  the  grey 
mullet,  the  plaice,  the  flounder,  the  dorade 
(gilt-head  of  Pliny)— which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  red  bream,  or  a  close  relation,  as 
I  saw  but  one  specimen — the  merlus  (I  saw 
a  very  small  specimen,  and  set  it  down  as 
a  young  hake),  grisets  (I  saw  none,  and 
could  not  recognise  them  at  all  from  the 
description),  the  dogfish,  shrimps,  &c.,  and 
■various  small  ware  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion amongst  fishery  products. 

They  fish  here  with  the  trawl  princi- 
pally, the  trammel,  the  sardine  net,  which 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  movable 
trammel,  and  a  tremendously  long-weighted 
trammel,  which  is  dragged  along  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  sardine  net,  only  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water. 


Besides  the  above  nets  they  use  the 
large  seine,  or  scan,  and  the  ground  sean, 
the  mullet  net  and  the  shrimp  net,  and 
there  are  some  lift  nets  I  could  not  get  at. 
At  times  a  prodigious  number  of  grey- 
mullet  are  got  by  putting  a  long  net  across 
the  mouth  of  a  creek  at  low  water  and 
weighing  down  the  corks  with  large  stones. 
When  the  tide  has  come  up  to  its  full 
height  the  ends  of  the  net  are  shaken 
violently,  the  stones  topple  off,  and  the 
corks  rise  to  the  top,  and  evciy  fish  which 
has  entered  the  creek  with  the  tide  is 
inclosed,  without  any  disturbance  or  alarm. 
A  gentleman  I  met  told  me  that  he  had 
been  out  on  the  day  I  saw  him  and  taken 
between  3,ooolb.  and  4,ooolb.  weight  of 
mullet  in  that  way,  alaige  shoal  having 
entered  the  creek,  the  whole  of  which  were 
captured. 

Besides  these  methods,  a  method 
of  fishing  by  means  of  the  torch 
and  leister  is  described  by  Mr. 
Francis,  by  which  means  a  good 
many  mullet  are  taken  nightly ; 
and,  further,  the  efiect  and  cost  of 
st«am  trawling  vessels  are  gone 
into.  The  Tirties  had  stated  that 
the  steam  trawlers  at  Arcachon 
were  so  successftil,  that  capitalists 
were  engaged  in  building  other  and 
larger  vessels  to  prosecute  the 
business  with.  In  refutation  of  this 
statement  the  following  explana- 
tion and  figures  are  given,  the 
latter  being  from  official  sources : 

These  steam  trawlers  are  screw-boats  of 
50-horse  power.  They  carry  twelve  men 
and  several  boys.  They  go  out  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  trawl,  and  every  morning, 
in  summer,  one  or  the  other  brings  in  th£ 
fish  taken.  Sailing  boats  could  not  be 
safely  used,  particularly  in  rough  weather 
with  a  lee  shore,  and  the  bay,  unfortu- 
nately, has  more  often  a  lee  shore  than  not. 
The  entrance  to  the  basin  is  very  narrow, 
and  sailing  boats  would  seldom  be  able  to 
make  it  in  gales  of  wind,  and  woidd  be 
lost  perpetually  ;  consequently,  the  fisheiy 
must  die  out  unless  prosecuted  by  steam- 
boats. The  steamboats  answer  well  for 
the  work,  and  make  a  good  fishing  of  it, 
but  they  do  not  pay  by  the  sale  of  their 
fish.  The  fishing  is  divided  into  two 
seasons — the  summer  and  the  winter.  In 
summer  a  very  large  trawl  is  used,  the  beam 
being  37ft.  long.  The  summer  season  is 
from  May  to  November.  Each  boat  makes 
twenty  trips  a  month,  and  a  fair  avenge 
for  each  fishing  is  20of.,  or  24,000!!  for 
the  summer  season.    The  cost  of  the  men 
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IB  7,20o£.    Goal  figures  for  9,6oof. ;  oil  and 
such  necessarieB,  3,000! ;  wear  and  tear  of 
nets  and  gear,  3, 6oof.;  various  items,  i,aoof.; 
assurance  and  general  costs  not  included 
above,  5,400! ;  total  cost,  30,000!,  against 
a4,ooof .  gain  ;    loss   on   summer    season, 
6,ooof.    The  small  boats  of  the  steamers, 
when  they  can,  pick  up  a  little  with  the 
sardine  nets,  but  it  only  amounts  to  some 
3oof.     In  the  winter  the  season  is  always 
rather  better,  and  the  loss  is  reduced  to 
tjoof.    The  cost  of  the  boat  is  75,000!, 
and  the  interest  upon  the  general  outlay 
being  added  to  the  other  loss,  brings  it  up 
to  a  total  of  about  18,000!  a  year;  and 
this  is  such  a  success,  according  to  the 
TimeSt  that  persons  of  capital  are  anxious 
to  share  in  it.     The  reason  I  have  been  so 
full  in  these  items  is,  that  people  who  are 
anxious  to  go  into  fisheiy  speculations  (and 
they  are  just  now  many)  should  not  be 
misled,  and  fancy  on  reading  the    Times 
article  that  steam  trawling   is    a    *good 
thing.*    The  fact  is,  as  I  have  said,  the 
deep  sea  fishing  here  must  die  out  without 
it.    The  boats  form  a  training-school  for 
boys. 

So  that  a  maritime  ii^dnstry  is 
greatly  encouraged  in  an  important 
comer  of  the  French  dominions, 
and  a  training-ship  for  boys  sup- 
ported for  800I  or  900^.  a  year.  In 
this  sense,  possibly,  it  would  seem 
that  steam  trawUng  really  is  a 
success. 

But  there  is  another  system  of 
fishing  practised  at  Arcachon,  and 
that,  too,  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
which  in  England  we  have  no 
specimen  of.  Lucullus,  the  Roman 
gourmand,  estabhshed  salt  water 
fish  ponds  at  Tusculum,  communi- 
cating with  the  sea  by  means  of 
canals  and  sluices.  The  fry  of 
large  numbers  of  mullet,  gilt-heads 
(before  noticed),  and  other  fish 
entered  these  ponds  and  grew  and 
fattened  there,  being  retained  by 
means  of  the  sluices.  This  method 
of  obtaining  and  rearing  fish  has 
been  transported  to  Arcachon  and 
subsequently  to  other  places,  the 
French  haying  taken  the  idea  of 
this,  as  well  as  their  oyster-culture, 
formerly  practised  in  Lake  Fusaro, 
from  the  Romans.  At  Arcachon, 
or  about  six  or  seyen  miles  from  it, 
there  are  at  the  present  time  nu- 


merous large  reservoirs  constructed 
and  worked  upon  precisely  the  same 
principles,  and  engaged  in  rearing 
the   same  species   of  fish.     These 
reservoirs,   which   are  a  very  in- 
teresting study,  belong  to  various 
proprietors,  of  whom  Messrs.  Bois- 
siere  and  Javal    are  perhaps  the 
chief.      Though  there   are  several 
others,  M.  Boissiere  alone  has  about 
three  hundred  acres  of  water  ^aid 
out  in  reservoirs.    These  reservoirs 
are  connected  with  creeks  up  which 
the  tide  flows  by  means  of  sluices, 
and  at  spring  tides  the  water  flows 
freely  through  them  into  the  re- 
servoirs,  bearing  with  it  myriads 
of  small  fry  of  the  mullet,  bass, 
dorade  or  gUt-head,  eels,  and  other 
fish.   These  are  confined  within  the 
reservoirs,  and  are  kept  there  to 
grow  and  fatten  until  they  are  fit 
for  the  market.     Very  few  men  are 
required  to  attend  to  the  reservoii*s, 
and  the  profit    is    so    large  that 
M.  Boissiere  alone,  who  has  been 
thirty  years  engaged  in  this  pursuit, 
realises  nearly  1,200?.  a  year  from 
it,   or    about  400Z.   to   every    100 
acres.     The  gains  of  all  the  pro- 
prietors  of  these  reservoirs  must 
be  very  considerable.     The  reser- 
voirs  are   not  very  deep,  running 
from  two   to    five  feet  in  depth. 
They  are  fished  only  during  the 
winter  and  autumn  when  the  wea- 
ther is  seasonable,  operations  com- 
mencing in  September  and  October; 
the  town  of  Bordeaux  for  the  most 
part  furnishing  the  market. 

The  only  industry  at  present  exist- 
ing which  offers  a  parallel  to  this  is 
that  of  Commachio,  a  small  town 
in  the  Pontifical  States,  situated 
upon  the  western  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  containing  about  six 
or  seven  thousand  inhabitants  who 
are  supported  by  the  fishery  which 
they  so  ingeniously  prosecute.  A 
large  extent  of  marsh  half  sub- 
merged— a  lagoon,  in  fact — has 
been  banked  and  wattled  so  as 
to  enclose  several  large  chambers, 
which  are  fed  by  the  waters  of  the 
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lagoon,  and  through  these  chambers 
a  vast  number  of  fish,  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  which  are  eels,  find 
their  way  to  and  from  the  sea. 
Traps  are  skilfully  placed  so  as  to 
catch  the  fish.  The  eels  are  pre- 
pared for  keeping  by  a  curious  pro- 
cess, packed  in  barrels  or  baskets, 
and  sent  to  the  market,  enormous 
quantities  being  exported  every 
year.  M.  Coste,  in  his  Voyage  of 
Exploration,  gives  a  very  detailed 
plan  of  the  operations  conducted 
there,  and  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  population. 

In  England  nothing  of  the  sort  has 
ever  been  attempted  :  the  natural 
advantages  in  the  way  of  fisheries 
being  so  great,  both  around  our 
coasts  and  in  our  rivers,  that  any- 
thing like  cultivation  or  extended 
preservation  has  been  thought  to  be 
needless,  until  an  apprehension  has 
arisen  that  our  fisheries  might  in 
time  fail  unless  some  wiser  method 
of  working  them  be  adopted,  from 
the  simple  fact  of  many  of  them 
having  already  done  so.  But  the 
work  of  destruction  is  always  so 
much  easier  than  the  work  of  re- 
construction, that  it  must  be  some 
time  before  the  evil  is  even 
thoroughly  acknowledged  and  ar- 
rested. Whether  the  method  above 
alluded  to  could  be  brought  into 
action  in  England  w^ith  the  pro- 
spect of  paying  the  promoters  is  a 
question  which  experience  alone 
can  make  evident,  but  that  we 
have  very  ample  means  of  testing 
this  fact,  and  very  many  localities 
specially  adapted  to  the  same  cul- 
tivation, no  one  who  has  any 
large  knowledge  of  our  coasts 
and  harbours  can  doubt.  Indeed, 
there  are  hundreds  of  spots  specially 
suited  to  such  undertakings,  and 
which  would  require  but  a  com- 
paratively small  outlay.  And  if  it 
were  possible  to  get  anything  at 
all  approaching  to  i,20oZ.  a  year 
out  of  300  acres  of  swamps  and 
lagoon,  which  at  present  produces 


nothing,  it  might  certainly  be 
worth  while  considering  the  ques- 
tion. Mullet  and  basse  are  both 
excellent  fish,  which  only  require 
to  be  better  known  to  the  public  to 
be  appreciated,  while  eels  already 
command  a  very  high  price,  higher, 
indeed,  with  us  than  they  do  in 
France. 

The  next  industry  which  it  be- 
hoves us  to  examine  is  the  culti- 
vation of  various  molluscs,  w^hich 
realises  enormous  profit  to  the  pro- 
prietors at  Arcachon.  What  the 
production  of  the  various  edible 
shellfish,  exclusive  of  oysters,  as 
mussels,  cockles,  and  many  others, 
known  generally  as  the  coquillage, 
is  at  Arcachon,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  there  being  no  ascer- 
tained table  ;  but  from  the  work  of 
Dr.  Kemmerer,  one  of  the  lights  of 
science  in  France  upon  such  mat- 
ters, we  find  that  a  very  partial 
and  comparatively  small  cultiva- 
tion at  the  Isle  de  Rhe  produces 
52,30of.  a  year,  by  no  means  an 
insignificant  sum,  and  capable  of 
enormous  extension.  The  produc- 
tion at  Arcachon  is,  however,  very 
large,  but  quite  insignificant  when 
placed  beside  the  magnificent  re- 
sults which  have  attended  a  liberal 
and  wise  system  of  oyster-culture, 
which  at  Arcachon  gives  the  most 
brilliant  and  soHd  success,  return- 
ing very  large  and  important  reve- 
nues. There  are  about  200  oyster- 
pares  in  the  Basin  d' Arcachon. 
The  following  is  the  experience  of 
two  pares  formed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  i860,  a.s  model  pares  for 
others  to  imitate.  These  pares 
comprehend  together  about  40 
acres  in  extent.  Here  a  million  of 
pare  oysters  and  a  million  of  sea 
oysters  from  the  Isle  de  Ilh6  were 
laid  down,  tiles  and  fascines  were 
duly  arranged  for  the  reception  of 
the  spat  or  young  oysters.  From 
1862  to  1865  eight  millions  of 
oysters  were  taken  from  the  beds 
to  stock  others.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  estimated  in  1865  that  there 
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-were  tweniy  millions  of  oysters  on 
the  beds. 

On  anoiiher  bed,  formed  in  1863, 
the  expenses  of  purcbasing  oysters, 
intb  boats,  watching,  and  labour, 
amounted  to  28,50of.     The  number 
of  oysters  found  there  in  1865  was 
5,185,262.     These  are  valued  (cer- 
tainly not  over-valued)  at  200,ooof., 
leaving  a  profit  therefore  on  the 
two   years    of   17 1,5 oof.,  or  close 
upon  7,oooZ.     It  is  computed  that 
about  eighty  millions  of  oysters  are 
produced  yearly  at  Arcaehon.    The 
basin  contains  1,500  or  1,600  acres 
of  ground  fit  for  oyster-pares ;   of 
this,  at  present,  about  1,000  only 
have  been  conceded,  and  according 
to  M.  Goste,  it  is  capable  of  re- 
turning a  revenue  of  from,  twelve  to 
fifteen  millions  of  francs,  or  above 
500,000?.  a  year.      But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  in- 
spected these  pares  that  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  the 
method ;  that  immense  numbers  of 
young  oysters  are  lost,  not  only  from 
natural  enemies,  which  should  be 
carefully  removed,  but  by  the  par- 
tial system  of  tiles,  &c.,  at  present 
adopted,   and  by  the  small  areas 
under  cultivation    compared  with 
the  vast  waters  of  the  basin,  which 
is  74  miles  in  circumference,  to  all 
of  which  the  spat  has  free  access. 
So  that  infinitely  more  oysters  are 
lost  upon  mud    flats    and    places 
unfit  for  their  reception  thiui  are 
caught  upon  the  comparatively  few 
tiles  and  fascines  placed  to  catch 
it.     The  prodigious  numbers  of  the 
spat  which  must  be  sent  forth  by 
the  parent  oyster,  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact    that    eveiy    possible 
object    which    is    fit  to   retain  it 
speedily  becomes  so  covered  with 
oysters  upon  oysters  as  to  resemble 
nothing    but    one  large    mass    of 
oysters,  while  the  area  afforded  by 
such  substances  compared  to  the 
vast  area  which  surrounds  them, 
and  on  which  for  the  most  part  the 
spat  is  lost,  is  less  than  a  pin's  head 
upon  a  square  foot  might  be  sup- 
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posed  to  be,  so  that  vast  myriads 
of  spat  must  be  wasted.  Improved 
cultivation  and  improved  methods, 
giving  a  larger  and  more  favour- 
able area  for  the  catching  of  the 
spat,  cannot  fail  to  increase  enor- 
mously the  results  anticipated  by 
M.  Coste,  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
figures  will  sink  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  reaHty  in  the 
course  of  a  few  more  years  of  study 
and  experience. 

The  great  advantage  which  Ar- 
caehon appears  to  have  over  every 
other  place  to  the  north  of  it,  is  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  there  an 
abundant  spat  every  year.  As  far 
as  present  experience  goes,  the  spat- 
ting season  never  faUs  at  Arcaehon, 
while  to  the  north,  at  the  Isle  de 
Rh^  for  example,  it  seems  to  be  al- 
most as  irregular  and  uncertain  as 
our  own  is.  For  three  years  at  the 
Isle  de  Rh6  they  have  scarcely  had 
any  fall  of  spat  worth  consideration, 
and  even  this  year  it  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  further  fedlure,  as  the 
results  so  far  are  unsatisfactory; 
whereas  at  Arcaehon,  the  tileis  in 
most  of  the  beds  already  show  an 
abundant  supply  of  spat,  and  as 
the  oysters  there  continue  to  spat 
throughout  August  and  September, 
and  even  up  to  November,  the  fall 
of  spat  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a 
very  prolific  one. 

But  there  is  yet  another  revenue 
derived  from  the  Bay  of  Arcaehon, 
which  arises  from  the  capture  of  wild 
fowl  there  during  the  winter ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  prose- 
cuted is  curious.  In  sailing  over 
the  waters  of  the  basin,  the  stranger 
will  often  find  himself  entering  a 
perfect  plantation  of  long  poles, 
placed  at  moderate  distances  from 
each  other ;  on  these,  and  stretched 
from  pole  to  pole,  when  the  ducks  are 
expected,  are  hung  long  nets  enclos- 
ing large  spaces  of  mud  banks:  when 
the  fowl  are  feeding,  being  disturbed 
by  men  in  boats,  they  fly  up,  but  as 
all  wild  fowl  when  they  first  rise 
fly  very  low,  they  dash  headlong 
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into  the  nets,  and  are  then  captured 
in  lai^  numbers.  The  wild  duck 
fishery,  as  it  may  called,  begins  on 
the  1 5th  October,  and  continues  till 
the  15th  March.  Permission  to 
capture  the  ducks  is  given  by  the 
CommisBary  of  Marine.  Each  person 
to  whom  a  concession  or  permit  is 
given  has  to  provide  1 50  nets,  each 
of  13  metres  long,  by  i  metre  70 
centimetres  deep ;  a  metre  being  a 
trifle  over  39  inches,  and  the  extent 
of  the  means  employed  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  171  conces- 
sions are  made  yearly,  while  the 
average  take  is  about  42,752  ducks, 
worth  I  fr.  65  cents,  each. 

In  gazing  on  the  basin  of  Arca- 
chon,  and  noting  the  numerous 
guard-boats  anchored  for  the  accom- 
modation of  persons  who  watch  the 
various  pares,  the  variety  of  small 
craft  which  ply  to  and  fro,  and  the 
general  air  of  well-to-do  and  satis- 
fied industry,  which  pervades  these 
waters,  and  in  looking  closer  into 
the  value  of  the  fisheries  wrought 
here,  established  for  the  most  part 
by  the  care  and  assistance  of  the  Go- 
vernment,— the  stranger  can  hardly 


Hail  to  be  forcibly  struck  by  the 
spectacle  revealed  to  him,  and  setting 
on  one  side,  for  ihe  moment,  the 
eventual  objects  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  and  his  Government 
in  evoking  all  this  wealth  and  in- 
dustry, he  can  but  admire  the  saga- 
city which  has  contrived  out  of 
comparative  baarrenness  to  induce 
such  evidently  valuable  and  con- 
siderable resources.  For  our  own 
part,  and  were  not  all  these  mea- 
sures avowedly  for  the  creation  of  a 
vast  naval  power,  which  can  scarcely 
be  viewed  by  us  otherwise  than  as 
a  source  of  disquiet  to  ourselves; 
were,  indeed,  these  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  only  carried 
out  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  people  he  rules  over,  without 
reference  to  the  •  power  which  it 
may  give  him,  for  the  carrying  out 
of  subsequent  schemes,  which  are 
very  reasonably  supposed  to  occupy 
his  mind, — how  much  more  pro- 
found would  be  our  admiration  of 
the  wisdom  which  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  development  of  so 
much  profitable  labour. 
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HOBiACE  has  received  something 
more  than  ordinaiy  attention 
within  the  last  few  years.     As  far 
as  his  lyric  works  are  concerned, 
there  has  been  qxdte  a  competition 
among  men  of  mark  to  produce  an 
adequate  representation  of  them  in 
the  English  tongae.     Mr.  Prancis 
Newman  was,  we  believe,  the  first 
who  set  himself  to  give  the  merely 
English  student  of  Horace  a  betten* 
translation  than  the  ungraceful  one 
by  Francis.     Then  came  Lord  Ba- 
vensworth's  version — a  very  hand- 
some, aristocratic-looking  volume, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  internal  merits. 
More  recently  we  have  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin  as  an  Horatian  translator, 
himself  honourably  known,  like  the 
old  poet,  in  the  double  capacity  of 
•  versifier  and  critic.     "We  must  not 
forget  to  include  in  the  list  a  little 
opusculum  of  Lord  Bpedesdale,   in 
which  he  treats  of  the  metrical  de- 
vices which,  in  his  opinion,  ought 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  to  the  English  ear  some 
conception  of  the  various  lyric  mea- 
sures used  by  Horace,  and  which, 
in  their  several  peculiarities,  have 
BO  great  an  effect  on  the  character 
pf  his  song.     We  may  add  that 
two  of  our  most    eminent  public 
men,  representing  respectively  the 
Ministerial  and  Opposition  type  of 
statesmanship  for  the  time  being, 
have  tried  tiieir  hands,  and  that 
very  happily,  at  occasional  transla- 
tions of  Horace's  Odes;  we  refer, 
of  course,  to  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  efforts  in  this  line 
were  originally  made  public  in  the 
course  of  the  critical  commentaries 
evolved  by  the  more  complete  per- 
formances   of   Lord    Bavensworth 
and  Mr.  Martin.     Mr.  Gladstone's 
translations,  in  fact,  have  since  been 
given  to  the  world  in  the  volume 
which  he  published  conjointly  with 
Lord    Lyttelton ;    those    of    Lord 
Derby,  though  frequently  quoted, 


have  not  yet  made  a  public  appear- 
ance in  a  collected  form. 

Old  Horace  would  have  been  de- 
lighted at  this  dignified  competition 
in  his  honour.     He  had  a  weakness 
for  swells  in  his  day,  whether  of 
social  or  Hterary  rank.     How  that 
round  Bacchus-£Eu>e  of  his  would 
glow  with  animation  if  he   could 
bodily  fulfil  his  metaphorical  an- 
nouncement, '  Yisam  Britannos  hos- 
pitibus  feros,'  and  find  such  eminent 
men  now  labouring  to  expound  his 
beauties  to  that  unmannerly  race ! 
Probably  it  was  only  for  something 
to   say  that   he  boasted    how,   in 
coming  times,  the  unkempt  Spaniard 
and  the  drinker  of  the  Rhone  should 
learn  his  verses  by  heart.     To  hunt 
after  the  suffrages  of  the  public  was 
always  a  work  that  went  against 
the  grain  with  him.     '  Gum  magnis 
vbdsse  '^  was  his  delight  in  social 
matters,  and  fit  audience  to  find, 
though  few,  was  his  aim  when  he 
built  up  these  graceful  stanzas  of 
lyric  verse.     We  are  sure  that  he 
felt  the   sympathy  which   he    ex- 
pressed with  that  bold  Columbine 
Arbuscula,  who,  when  the  pit  rose 
at  her,  not  in  applause  but  in  de- 
nunciation, resolutely  refused  to  be 
hissed  off  the  stage  by  the  common 
herd,  and  declared  that  she  would 
take  no  verdict  but  that  of  the 
dress    circle    ('  satis    est    equitem 
mihi  plaudere').     He  would  have 
given  all  the  rest  of  his  fame  to 
have  witnessed  one  hour  of  such 
enjoyment  as  he  created  for  Pope 
and  his  friends  in  the  Twickenham 
grotto — of  tiie  spell  by  which  he 
soothed  Chatham's   gout  at  Bath 
and  Afitrop  Spa— of  his  companion- 
ship with  Fox  at  St.  Anne's  Hill, 
while    the    nightingales     warbled 
through  the  bowers,  and  the  great 
Whig    stattenan   trolled    out    his 
favourite  passages  of  Dryden  in  his 
own  Surrey  shades. 

For  our  part,  however,  in  looking 
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round  for  an  apt  translator  of 
Horace,  there  are  several  points  to 
whicli  we  shonld  give  precedence 
over  rank  as  the  requisite  for  the 
function.  Not  but  that  the  capacity 
and  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  social 
refinements  that  usually  dwell  about 
the  *  first  circles/  as  they  are  con- 
ventionally called,  is  one  very  im- 
portant requisite  for  the  translator 
whom  we  seek.  Perhaps  we  should, 
jyrimd  fade,  have  selected  Lord 
Redesdale's  circumstances  as  most 
likely  to  favour  the  production  of 
a  good  translator  of  Horace.  It 
appears  that  Lord  Bedesdale  took 
up  the  old  Eoman  for  the  purpose 
of  consoling  his  enforced  retire- 
ment, while  laid  up  in  consequence 
of  an  accident  in  the  hunting-field. 
Such  a  description  raises  up  to  our 
mind's  eye  an  English  aristocrat; 
and  Horace,  though  no  aristocrat, 
lived  near  these  roses  of  the  social 
garden,  and,  what  is  more,  knew 
how  to  live  near  them :  again,  a  man 
proud,  as  such  men  are  assumed 
to  be,  of  his  local  influence  and 
his  surrounding  tenantry,  *  dwelling 
among  his  own  people,'  and  con- 
scious of  his '  pre-eminence  among 
them,  just  as  Horace  liked  to  think 
of  his  municipal  importance,  and 
the  five  householders  who  repre- 
sented him  at  the  town  of  Varia : 
furthermore,  one  who  can  take  his 


know  Horace's  predilections  in  this 
particular:  further,  too,  a  man  of 
those  kindly  and  neighbourly  feel- 
ings which  the  hereditary  possession 
of  wealth  is  calculated  to  engender 
under  favourable  circumstances — 
enjoying  the  possession  of  a  friend 
and  a  bottle  to  give  him,  and  able 
to  feel  with  Horace  on  the  subject 
*  recepto  desipere  amico :  *  lastly,  a 
man  who  has  combined  with  these 
modem  pursuits  a  warm  love  of 
the  gifts  which  he  won  from  the 
Muses  at  Winchester  and  Oxford — 
like  Horace  unforgetftil  of  the  lofty 
lines  taught  by  *plagosus  Orbilius,' 
and  in  the  autumn  of  his  days  at 
PraBneste  revelling  over  the  majesty 
and  truth  of  Homer's  verse. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  we, 
wholly  outsiders  in  the  matter,  con- 
jure up  as  we  hear  of  an  English 
nobleman  laid  up  by  a  fall  in  hunt- 
ing, and  jotting  down  his  cut(^ 
HoratiancB  to  wlule  away  the  time. 
But  Lord  Redesdale  has  not  made 
any  serious  effort  to  place  himself 
before  the  world  as  a  translator  of 
Horace.  He  has  only  propounded 
a  theory  on  the  subject  for  other 
men's  guidance,  with  which  theory 
we  do  not  at  all  concur.  He  mam- 
tains  that  English  metre,  no  less 
than  Latin,  is  subject  to  the  rules  of 
scanning ;  and  as  an  illustration  of 
his  theory,  he  has  rendered  one  of 
Horace's  Sapphic  odes  into  Englisl^ 
Sapphics,  beginning  thus  : — 


share  in  the  life  of  the  capital,  and 
yet  thoroughly  enjoy  the  pursuits 
and  habits  of  the  country — we  all 

All  to  God  pray  for  quiet  on  the  rough  sea, 
When  the  dark  clouds  are  coyering  the  moon,  and 
Vainly  is  sought  from  star  above  a  guiding 

Light  by  the  sailor. 

And  so  on  after  the  well-known 
metre  of  the  'Needy  Knife- 
grinder.'  "We  cannot  admit  this 
to  be  a  legitimate  English  rhythm; 
and  the  difference  of  the  principles 
on  which  English  and  Latin  are 
respectively  put  into  metre  is,  we 
think,  strongly  illustrated  by  the 
failure  of  Lord  RedesdaJe's  inge- 
nious attempt  in  this  particular, 


style  in  which  he  has  rendered 
some  of  Horace's  Alcaics  into  metre 
of  a  genuine  English  character. 
However  it  is  quite  true  that  our 
translators  have  not  in  general 
attended  sufficiently  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  manner  as  well  as 
the  maUer  of  their  author.  This  is 
an  especial  deficiency  in  a  trans- 
lation of  Horace,  whose  power  ot 


and  its  contrast  with  the  successful    charming  hia  readers  is  so  closely 
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connected  with  his  manner.  Lord 
Bavensworth  has  evidently  thought 
of  nothing  more  than  the  repre- 
sentation of  Horace's  words  in  the 
most  finished  and  elegant  English 
Terse  that  he  could  command :  but 
Lord  Bavensworth's  verse  happens 
to  be  of  a  character  wholly  different 
from  that  of  Horace's.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Martin  seems  to  have  been 
more  conscious  of  this  part  of  a 
translator's  duties.  But  he  would 
appear  to  set  himself  to  think  not 
how  Horace  would  have  written  the 
ode  in  question,  had  lie  written  it 
in  English,  but  how  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore  would  have  written  it.  The 
model  is  not  a  bad  one  to  follow. 
There  are  many  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  Boman  and 
the  Irish  lyrist.  To  begin  with 
externals,  both  were  little  stumpy 
men — though  we  imagine  that 
Moore  never  rounded  to  that  'pod- 
gy duodecimo  '  at  which  Augustus 
throws  his  imperial  gibes  (*  ut  sit 
circuitus  voluminis  tui  oyicfoSioraroc, 
sicuti  est  ventriculi  tui').  Both 
sang  of  women  and  wine  %  both  loved 
mirth  and  music  and  conviviality : 
both  had  a  fondness  for  good  com- 
pany, and  good  company  had  a 
fondness  for  both.  But  even  for- 
getting Horace  as  a  moralist,  looking 
at  him  merely  through  the  medium 
of  his  odes,  we  cannot  allow  that 
the  gay  poet  of  Sloperton  and  wit 
of  Hollajid  House  ought  to  stand 
between  us  and  Horace's  own  indi- 
viduality. Take  the  two  as  writers 
of  love-verses — we  know  that  they 
were  both  heart-whole  enough,  that 
they  cared  very  little  for  Chloe  and 
Fanny : — but  Moore  in  these  com- 
positions is  always  thinking  of  some 
smart  thing  to  be  said — ^he  makes 
his  love  a  peg  to  hang  his  pretty 
verses  on,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
only  for  that  purpose  that  he  writes 
about  the  love  at  all.  But  Horace, 
though  he  plays  with  his  love  too, 
is  more  in  earnest  than  Moore — we 
can  conceive  that  he  really  thought 
at  the  time  more  of  pleasing  his 


Lesbia  of  the  minute  than  of  plea- 
sing the  public,  and  hence  he  is 
more  simple  and  more  vivid  than 
Moore.  Look  at  the  two  in  their 
social  relations,  and  you  shall  find 
Horace  the  truer  man.  He  could 
enjoy  the  circles  which  gathered  at 
MaBcenas'  great  house  on  the  Es- 
quiline,  as  much  as  Moore  enjoyed 
the  Holland  House  coteries;  but 
Horace  had  a  genuine  love  of  the 
country  too,  which  Moore  never 
had.  Horace's  Sloperton  was  not 
within  the  shade  of  any  Bowood 
belonging  to  his  great  friends ;  it 
was  in  the  real  out-of-the-way 
country  of  the  Sabine  hills,  and  he 
knew  how  to  make  friends  with 
his  old-fashioned  neighbours  inhere, 
Cervius  and  the  rest  of  them,  and 
to  enter  heartily  into  all  their  pur- 
suits, just  as  Wordsworth  did  with 
the  Wilkinsons  and  Quillinans  and 
other  inhabitants  of  his  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  fact,  as  no  man  has  revealed 
his  whole  being  to  us  in  his  writings 
so  thoroughly  as  Horace  has  done, 
so  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
translate  him  well,  who  has  not 
become  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  his  feelings  and  habits  as  man 
with  man.  His  translator  should 
have  a  considerable  affinity  with 
him  in  point  of  temperament,  as 
we  have  already  remarked;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  qualification 
more  requisite  for  the  man  who 
would  thoroughly  enjoy  Horace  and 
duly  make  Inni  known  to  us,  than 
that  he  should  have  decidedly  passed 
the  flush  of  youth — ^be  beginning 
to  gravitate  towards  the  fogie  class. 
For  Horace,  as  some  one  has  right 
well  said,  is  emphatically  the  poet 
of  middle-aged  men.  He  grows 
upon  us  as  we  go  down-hill.  He 
is  not  a  poet  whom  our  young  en- 
thusiGLsm  reverences  as  an  oracle. 
He  is  not  sublime,  he  is  not  even 
eloquent,  perhaps;  there  is  no  *  thun- 
der and  music  and  pomp '  of 
utterance  about  him ;  and  we  are 
very  apt  to  pass  him  by  among  the 
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more  majestic  members  of  bis  bro- 
tberbood.  It  is  afber  we  bave  bad 
some  considerable  experience  of  tbe 
world  and  its  ways  tbat  we  begin 
to  discern  tbe  exqnisite  delicacy  of 
observation  witb  wbicb  the  poet 
noted  down  tbe  varions  colonrs  of 
life  and  its  minor  morals,  as  tbey 
presented  themselves  to  bis  mind's 
eye  nnder  a  state  of  civilisation 
cnrionsly  analogous  in  many  re- 
spects to  our  own ;  and  tbe  happy 
touches  of  wit  by  means  of  which 
he  brings  his  own  conceptions 
within  the  view  of  his  readers. 
At  such  a  period  of  life  too  we  feel 
inclined  to  regard  in  our  &>vourite 
poet  rather  the  qualities  of  a  friend 
than  those  of  a  guide  and  philoso- 
pher :  and  we  love  a  moralist  who 
can  make  us  happier  while  he  makes 
us  better — even  though  this  cha- 
racteristic of  Horace's  satire  may 
have  seemed  a  weakness  to  the 
grave  and  earnest  Persius,  in  whose 
compliment  there  surely  lurks 
something  of  contempt,  when  he 
says : 

Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccns  amico 
Tangit,  et  admissus  circum  pnecoidia  ludit. 

In  a  word,  when  we  love  to  sit  in 
easy  chairs,  and  have  easy  chairs  to 
sit  in,  then  is  the  time  that  we  most 
learn  to  appreciate  Horace,  the  most 
companionable  of  poets. 

It  seems  to  follow  that,  as  so 
many  various  attributes  must  con- 
bine  to  make  a  man  a  good  trans- 
lator of  Horace,  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  find  any  very  striking 
successes  achieved  among  the  many 
Englishmen  who  have  been  attracted 
to  Uie  task.  The  grace  of  cunning 
words  in  which  Horace  so  wonder- 
ftiUy  excelled  is  just  the  quality 
above  all  others  which  most  stimu- 
lates the  ambition  of  tbe  translator. 
He  feels  the  charm  which  dwells 
about  the  mere  term  or  phrase  of 
the  original,  and  it  is  a  delight  as 
well  as  a  triumph  to  him  to  hit 
upon  some  term  or  phrase  in  his 
own  language  which  seems  to  con- 


vey, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
like  charm.  But  at  the  same  time 
this  grace  is  of  all  others  the  most 
difficult  to  reproduce ;  and  it  is  of 
so  subtle  a  nature,  that  even  when 
the  translator  has  most  joyftdly 
satisfied  himself,  it  is  still  quite  a 
chance  whether  the  chosen  words 
strike  his  readers  as  furnishing  the 
precise  equivalent  to  the  original. 
Thus  it  happens  that  (so  fiur  as  we 
can  venture  to  trust  our  own  im- 
pressions) while  so  many  translators 
of  Horace  have  hit  off  particular 
passages  with  a  happy  sldll  which  is 
above  all  praise,  and  for  which  every 
student  of  Horace  is  grateftd  to 
them,  there  are  none  that  do  not 
continually  disappoint  us  by  some 
divergency  or  other  from  the  manner 
of  their  poet. 

We  have  said  thus  much  partly, 
we  must  confess,  as  a  sort  of  excuse 
for  our  presumption  in  giving  our 
own  version  of  such  passages  as  we 
shall  cull  from  Horace's  pages.  And 
yet  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  an 
excuse  necessary.  To  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  tricks  of  transla- 
tion, it  is  both  amusing  and  useful 
to  set  before  them  a  variety  of  ver- 
sions of  the  same  passage  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  Not  only 
may  one  translator  happen  to  seize 
on  some  tint  or  tone  which  another 
has  missed ;  but  the  mere  examina- 
tion of  the  different  efforts  serves 
to  suggest  to  the  reader's  mind  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  individual 
passage  in  question,  and  a  clearer 
conception,  too,  of  the  nature  of  a 
translator's  work  in  general.  As 
regards  the  first  contingency,  the 
possibility  that  some  very  inferior 
translator  may  chance  to  succeed 
where  his  betters  have  failed,  let  us 
remember  that  while  so  many  un- 
happy attempts  (of  which  Cowper's 
is  perhaps  the  worst)  have  been 
made  to  imitate  that  remarkable 
line  of  Homer,  in  which  you  hear 
the  ringing  of  the  bow : 

Mvji  U  Kkairyyii  yivn^  hfyvphao  $ioto — 
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the  only  one  which  can  be  said  to  sel£'     And  if  all  critics  were  to  do 

have    caught    the    sound    of   the  as  we  do  and  expose  themselves  to 

original  is  that  by  Tickell :  be  criticised  in  their  turn,   there 

„,  .,      ^.  •,  .  ji  X,.  would  be  much  less  of  rash  criticism, 

"iJ^^w     "^  "^  and  much  lesa  of  reasonable  wrath 

excited  among  the  [  genus  irritahile 

And  yet  poor  Tickell  was  but  a  very  vaivmft. 

humble  .labourer  in  the  same  field  With  a  view  to  illustrate  that 
with  the  many  great  names  that  process  of  the  comparison  of  dif- 
have  been  associated  with  the  Eng-  fereot  renderings,  to  which  we  have 
lish  rendering  of  Homer.  So  with  alluded  above,  it  maybe  interesting 
Tickell*s  fortune  before  us,  why  to  quote  the  versions  severally  given 
should  not  we  be  tempted  to  take  by  two  of  Horace's  most  eminent 
our  chance  of  filling  up  some  of  the  translators,  of  a  favourite  and  very 
gaps  (of  which  there  will  always  be  charactoristic  ode.  It  is  the  one 
abundance  left)  in  the  adequate  re-  which  begins  '  Donee  gratus  eram 
presentation  of  Horace  to  English  tibi,' and  has  beenthus  translated  by 
readers  P  It  is  always  a  &ir  chal-  Lord  Derfa^,  whose  version  appears 
lenge  to  those  who  assume  to  sit  in  against  the  original  in  Lord  Ravens- 
judgment  on  the  work  of  others —  worth's  volume : 
*  Try  what  you  can  make  of  it  your- 

Horace, — ^While  I  vms  dear  to  tiiee, 

While  with  encircling  anns 
No  youth  preferred  to  me 
Dared  to  profane  thy  bosom's  snowy  charms  ; 
I  en^ed  not,  by  thee  adored. 
The  vealth,  the  bliss  of  Persia's  lord. 

Lydia. — ^While  all  thy  bosom  gloved 
With  love  for  me  alone : 
While  Lydia  there  abode 
Where  Chloe  now  has  fixed  her  hatefiil  throne ; 
Well  pleased,  our  Boman  Ilia's  £&me 
I  deemed  eelipsed  by  Lydia's  name. 

Hot, — ^'Tis  tme  my  oaptive  heart 

The  fsir-hatred  Ghloe  sways. 
Skilled  with  transcendent  art 
To  touch  the  lyre  and  breathe  harmonious  lays : 
For  her  my  life  were  gladly  paid, 
So  Heaven  would  spare  my  Cretan  maid. 

lAfd, — My  breast  with  fond  desire 

For  youthful  Calais  bums ; 
Touched  with  a  mutual  fiiv, 
The  son  of  Omytus  my  lore  returns: 
For  him  Pd  doubly  die  with  joy, 
So  Heayen  would  spare  my  Thuiian  boy. 

^or.—What  if  the  former  chaiB 
That  we  too  rashly  broke 
We  yet  should  weave  again, 
And  bow  once  more  beneath  the  acoostomed  yoke  ? 
If  Chloe's  sway  no  more  I  own. 
And  Lydia  fill  the  vacant  throne  ? 

Ufd. — Though  bright  as  moroing^star 
My  Calais'  beaming  brow ; 
Though  more  inconstant  jBeut 
And  easier  chafed  than  Adria's  biUoYRB  thou ; 
With  thee  ny  life  Id  gladly  spend, 
Content  with  thee  that  life  to  end. 
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Now  let  us  bear  Hr.  Gladstone : 

Horace. — ^While  no  more  welcome  arms  could  twine 
Around  thy  snowy  neck  than  mine ; 
Thy  smile,  thy  heart  while  I  possest, 
Not  Persia's  monarch  lived  as  blest 

Lydia. — ^While  thou  didst  feel  no  rival  flame. 
Nor  Lydia  next  to  Chloe  came ; 
0,  then  thy  Lydia's  echoing  name 
Excelled  e'en  Ilia's  Roman  fame. 

Hor. — Me  now  Threician  Chloe  sways, 

Skilled  in  soft  lyre  and  softer  lays ; 
My  forfeit  life  I'll  freely  give 
That  she,  my  better  life,  may  live. 

Lyd. — The  son  of  Omytus  inspires 

My  burning  breast  with  mutual  fires  ; 
I'll  face  two  several  deaths  with  joy 
So  Fate  but  spare  my  Thurian  boy. 

Hor, — What  if  our  ancient  love  awoke. 

And  bound  us  with  its  golden  yoke  ? 
If  auburn  Chloe  I  resign, 
And  Lydia  once  again  be  mine  ? 

Lyd, — Though  brighter  than  a  star  is  he, 
Thou  rougher  than  the  Adrian  sea 
And  fickle  as  light  bark  ;  yet  I 
With  thee  would  live,  with  thee  would  die. 

Both  right  pleasant  lyrics,  such  as  how  it  is  that  the  delicate  aroma 

might  have  been  sxing  by  Jonson  flies  off  in  the  transfusion  from  one 

and  Herrick  against  each  other,  if  language  to  another.    Lord  Derby's 

they  had  fallen   on   a  competitive  version  strikes  us  as  too  diffuse, — 

mood  some  night  at  the  Mermaid.  Mr.  Gladstone's  as  somewhat  stiff 

And  yet,  somehow  or  other,  there  and  over  polished.   When  two  such 

are  certain  noble  qualities  about  the  magnificent  dogs  are  contending  for 

original  which    we  miss  in   both  a  bone,  a  very  poor  cur  may  possibly 

translations.      Perhaps    this  must  contrive  to  carry  off  the  prize  from. 

always  be  the  case,  especially  with  between  them.     At  all  events  we 

Horace's  lyrics ;  and  it  is  not  easy  will  try  our  hand — as  thus  : 
to  define,  or  even  to  comprehend, 

Horace, — While  I  thine  eye  could  charm, 

While  yet  no  dearer  youth  might  twine 
Around  that  snowy  nedc  his  arm — 

Ah !  then  what  bliss  was  mine. 
Not  Persia's  king  hath  pleasures  so  divine. 

Lydia, — ^While  yet  no  other  fair 

Kindled  in  that  false  heart  a  flame, 
And  Lydia  was  to  Chloe  peer — 

Ah  I  then  poor  Lydia's  name 
Shone  bright  as  Boman  Ilia*s  ancient  fame. 

Hor, — My  queen  is  Chloe  now, 

The  Thradan  girl,  whose  witchery 
Of  voice  and  lute  all  hearts  allow. 
Oh !  I  could  bear  to  die, 
So  Fate  for  her  would  lengthen  life  and  joy. 

Lyd. — ^Within  this  breast  I  own 

A  fire  I  need  no  longer  cover, 
For  Calais,  Ornytus'  young  son. 

Oh  I  I  would  die  twice  over, 
So  Heaven  but  shield  &om  harm  my  Thurian  lover. 
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Hot, — What  if  old  love  again, 

Binding  to  yoke  of  brass  once  mpre 
The  parted  pair,  such  freaks  restrain  ? 
If  Ghloe's  reign  be  o*er, 
And  Lydia's  step  be  welcome  at  the  door  ? 

Lyd. — ^He's  fairer  than  a  star : 

Thy  love  more  light  than  cork  can  be, 
Thy  mood  more  fitfid-sallen  far 

Than  Adria's  wicked  sea : — 
And  yet  with  thee  Pd  Uve,  Td  die  with  thee. 


We  have  occupied  ourselves  the 
rather  with  this  celebrated  amoe- 
bean,  not  only  because  it  serves  as 
a  specimen  of  the  rival  merits  dis- 
played by  two  such  translators  as 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
also  because  it  brings  us  back  to 
our  text — ^the  characteristics  which 
have  made  Horace  the  favourite  poet 
of  middle  life.  All  Horace's  love- 
making,  be  it  observed,  is  carried 
on  after  the  sober  fashion  of  a  man 
of  mature  age.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  love- verses  of  the  passionate 
fervour  which  glows  in  those  of 
Catullus.  They  all  give  proof  that 
he  had  reached  the  Tnszzo  cammiv 
before  he  thought  of  setting  his 
pleasures  to  music.  Indeed,  he  is 
very  fond  of  taking  any  opportunity 
for  saying  as  much — Cloves  to  put  on 
an  air  of  regret,  which  is  but  a 
pleasant  regret  after  all — as  he  re- 
fers to  the  consulate  of  Plancus. 
Hence  there  is  always  a  certain  sort 
of  playfulness  about  his  love- verses 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
his  translators.     Observe,   for  in- 


stance, the  careless  msoudant  air  of 
his  own  part  in  the  dialogue  with 
Lydia,  and  how  happily  it  is  con- 
trasted with  the  impetuous  earnest- 
ness of  the  woman.  It  is  always 
thus :  he  trolls  out  his  love-ditties  in 
an  easy,  ungirt,  comfortable  style^ 
which  suggests  to  our  mind  the  be- 
lief that  he  is  sipping  at  a  goblet  of 
Csecuban,  and  that  he  cares  very 
little  whether  his  wooing  speeds  or 
no.  He  break  his  heart  for  one  of 
these  questionable  members  of  the 
Koman  demi-monde !  no,  he  leaves 
that  to  the  boys.  He  takes  care 
that  you  shall  understand  this :  that 
you  shall  know  he  recognises  the 
obHgation  *  tempestivum  pueris  con- 
cedere  ludum,'  and  that  you  shall 
not  attach  too  serious  a  meaning  to 
his  flirtations.  Not  that  he  ever  falls 
into  mere  banter,  as  Mr.  Little  is 
fond  of  doing,  and  as  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin,  mindful  of  that  model,  has 
occasionally  made  Horace  do  in  his 
translation.  Mr.  Martin  begins  and 
ends  the  twenty-sixth  ode  of  the 
third  book  as  follows : 


Of  late  Tve  been  leading  a  life  of  flirtation, 
And  trophies  have  won  that  I  care  not  to  show  ; 

But  wooing  and  winning  are  only  vexation, 
Tm  heartily  sick  of  the  business — heigho ! 

Oh,  Goddess  o*er  Cypms  the  sunny  who  reignest, 
Fair  queen  of  soft  Memphis,  oblige  me,  and  touch 

With  your  scourge  that  minx  Chloe — the  scomfuUest^  vainest — 
Just  so  as  to  &ghten,  but  not  hurt  her  much. 


The  spirited  phrase  and  ringing 
rhythm  of  Mr.  Martin's  lyrics  al- 
ways makes  them  delight^.  But 
this  is  not  Horace.  We  should  not 
make  it  an  objection  to  Mr.  Martin, 
a  translator,  that  he  finds  his 


as 


own  language  and  detail  of  expres- 


sion, if  he  adhered  to  the  tone  and 
character  belonging  to  the  original. 
Mr.  Martin's  version  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  modem  rake  who  has  been 
spending  too  much  of  his  time  in 
the  Haymarket.  But  Horace  is 
never  maudlin,  nor  crapulous,  nor 
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cynical.  A  voluptuary  he  may  be, 
but  no  rake :  his  Epicurean  morality, 
such  as  it  was,  at  least  taught  him 
better  than  that.  In  the  ode  above 
referred  to  he  is,  as  elsewhere,  the 
middle-aged  and  somewhat  indolent 
lover.  He  looks  serenely  back  on 
his  past  enjoyments:  he  has  had 
his  share,  and  he  is  not  now  of  an 
age  to  give  himself  any  great  trouble 
for  the  sake  of  moving  the  disdain 
of  any  Chloe  among  them.  If  Venus 
will  iQcbne  that  proud  beauty's  heart 
towards  him,  well  and  good ;  if  not 
he  will  not  break  his  own,  and,  in- 
deed, the  conclusion  of  the  ode 
rather  seems  designed  as  a  good- 


natured  compliment  to  the  lady 
than  any  positive  declaration  of 
passion. 

All  Horace's  amatory  poetry  is 
more  or  less  coloured  by  this  mature 
and  sobered  view  of  life.  He  rather 
makes  pets  of  his  Lydes  and  Chloes 
than  regards  them  as  objects  of  real 
passion.  The  eleventh  ode  of  the 
second  book  closes  with  a  curious 
passage  in  this  relation,  to  which 
none  of  the  translators  have  given, 
the  full  force  of  the  original.  The 
whole  is  strikingly  illustrative  of 
our  poet's  gay  careless  tempera- 
ment: 


Neyer  heed  what  the  quarrelsome  Spaniaid  maj  mean. 
Or  the  Scythian,  my  Quinctius  Hirpinus.    You  know 

There's  a  whole  Adriatic  upsurging  between 
Him  and  us.    'TIb  a  folly  to  vex  yourself  so 

For  the  needs  of  a  life  that  has  reaUy  bnt  few. 

Ah !  youth  and  its  graces  flit  by  while  we're  speaking, 
And  grey-headed  Age  will  have  nothing  to  do 

With  light  loves,  and  the  slumber  that  comes  without  seeking. 

There*s  a  change  for  the  flowers,  their  flush  and  their  pale  : 
And  the  £ice  of  the  moon  has  its  due  variation ; 

Why  weary  the  mind,  that  may  scarcely  avail 
In  council  to  sit  without  any  cessation  ? 

Nay,  rather  in  shade  of  some  wide-epreading  plane. 
Or  this  pine  that  now  shelters  us,  careless  reclining, 

With  roses  to  light  up  our  locks'  tell-tale  grain, 
And  Assyrian  spikenard  to  lend  them  its  shining, — 

Let  us  drink  and  be  merry.    Great  Baoduw  can  scatter 
The  sharp-biting  cares  that  would  make  the  soul  pine. 

Come,  who'll  find  a  lad,  in  the  cool  running  water 
To  plunge  us  a  stoup  of  Falemian  wine  ? 

Wlio'U  run  down  to  Lyde  and  try  to  beguile 

To  a  place  in  our  revels  that  6dd  little  w — e  ? 
With  her  ivory  lute  and  her  hair  in  a  coil 

Knotted  back,  the  Laconian  flishion  of  yore. 


We  owe  some  apology,  perhaps, 
for  our  faithful  rendering  of  Horace's 
language  ;  but  it  is  impossible,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  to  convey  the  poet's 
moral  otherwise.  For  why  does 
Horace,  who  was  usually  so  amiable 
and  so  courteous,  go  out  of  his  way 
to  apply  the  rough  term  ecortum  to 
poor  Lyde?  Is  it  not  that  he  means 
to  remind  us  how  he  has  arrived  at 
a  time  of  life  when  he  is  determined 
to  have  ix>  illusions  P    He  will  look 


the  facts  of  life  in  the  face — a  hyi-etie 
shall  be  a  lorette  for  him ;  and  if  he 
flirts  with  her,  at  all  events  he  is 
past  the  boyish  fancy  which  would 
invest  her  with  the  attributes  of  an 
angeL 

As  for  the  life  which  keeps  sooh 
company,  perhaps  the  less  said  about 
it  the  better.  And  yet  we  ought 
not  to  forget  the  great  allowaxioe  to 
be  made  on  idie  score  of  ancient 
moraJb  and  manuArs  as  compared 
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^th  onr  own.  The  Bomaiis,  it  is 
trae,  liad  a  better  notion  of  the 
dignity  of  womanhood  than  any 
people  nnknowing  of  the  religion 
given  ng  by  the  Son  of  Mary.  Bnt 
even  with  them,  woman  was  still 
the  possession  rsuther  than  the  oomr 
panion  of  man.  Marriage  was  a 
civil  relation  between  Boman  and 
Roman ;  and  neither  society  nor 
the  Law  recognised  its  possibility  as 
between  a  Roman  and  a  foreigner. 
The  Boman  matron  making  it  her 
pride  to  remain  at  home,  the  female 
*  society '  at  Rome,  in  the  more 
pnbhc  sense  of  the  word,  was  al- 
most necessarily  composed  of  these 
women  of  Greek  birth  or  Qreek 
origin,  generally  attractiYe  by  the 
versatile  graces  and  accomplish- 
naents  of  their  nation,  deriving  am- 
ple license  from  their  political  dis- 
abilities, and  of  course  exerting  a 
most  potent  influence  in  the  demo- 
ralisation of  the  Boman  aristocracy. 
That  Horace  should  affect  such 
associates,  and  write  love-songs  to 
them,  was  no  bar  to  his  being  re- 
garded as  the  confidential  friend,  as 
he  seems  to  have  been,  of  virtuous 
Boman  women.     But  i^e  subject  is 


too   liEurge  and  too  grave  a  one  to 
discuss  here. 

In  conformity  with  Horace's 
middle-aged  mood  in  matters  of 
flirtation,  we  must  note  that  habit 
which  he  has  of  pretending  a 
jealousy  of  some  younger  and  more 
favoured  lover.  He  was  fond  of 
paying  court  to  his  friends  in  this 
way;  and  we  can  quite  imagine 
how  efiective  his  verses  must  have 
been  in  facilitating  matters  between 
Lydia  and  Telephus — ^in  charming 
the  former  with  the  sound  of  riv^ 
adorers,  and  pleasing  the  latter  with 
the  indirect  testimony  to  his  own 
fascinations.  The  kind-hearted  poet 
was  just  the  man  to  be  an  adroit 
match-maker.  How  pleasantly  he 
consoles  a  certain  Neobule  by  re- 
counting the  perfections  of  her 
lover — the  Sir  Lancelot  whose  form 
had  flashed  into  her  mirror  as  she 
sat  at  work,  like  the  Lady  of  Sha- 
lott.  Under  the  guise  of  a  Greek 
name,  Honibe  is  here  no  doubt  ad- 
dressing some  Boman  damsel  of  his 
acquaintance,  whose  special  circum- 
stances are  indicated  by  the  allusion 
to  an  uncle's  authority  as  the  inter- 
ruption to  the  course  of  true  love : 


Hard  the  lot  of  luckless  maiden,  that  may  neither  prove  love's  joys, 
Nor  may  charm  away  her  sorrow  with  the  wine-cup's  sorceries ; 
Cowering  still  beneath  the  lashes  of  an  uncle's  scolding  voice. 

Venus'  tmant,  Neobnle,  beats  Minerva  from  the  field. 

Takes  you  from  your  pretty  labours  of  the  basket  and  the  neeldi 

All  throngh  that  enthsalling  image  that  hath  made  your  fancy  yield. 

Lipaiean  Hebrus'  image — such  as  you  the  youth  have  known. 
When  he  backed  the  foaming  courser,  knightly  as  Belleiophon ; 
Nor  in  stark  athletic  contest,  nor  in  speed  of  foot  outdone. 

Swimmer  strong  in  Tiber's  current,  hunter  keen  to  strike  his  game. 
Whether,  started  in  the  open,  fjEdls  the  wild  deer  to  his  aim. 
Or  the  boar  close  couched  in  covert  feels  his  onset  swift  as  flame. 


In  our  attempt  to  render  this 
poem  we  haye  kept  very  close  to 
the  rule  on  which  Lord  Bedesdale 
insists,  that  the  metre  of  the  English 
version  should  be  as  nearly  identical 
as  possible  with  that  of  the  Latin 
original.  There  are  many  instances 
in  which  this  may  be  done ;  although 


we  cannot  allow  that  the  Sapphic 
measure  is  one  of  them — a  measure 
which  seems  to  bs  to  acquire  a 
totally  different  character  when 
adapted  to  the  English  language 
from  that  which  it  possesses  in  the 
hands  of  a  Latin  poet.  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin,  we  should  observe,  is  very 
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happy  in  his  choice  of  metres  to 
convey  the  like  expression  with 
those  of  the  originals  respectively. 
"We  must  try  to  reproduce  one 
more  song  in  illustration  of  the  sort 
of  fatherly  relations  which  Horace 
liked  to  keep  up  between  himself 
and  the  Aspasias  of  his  circle.  When 
he  is  inviting  one  of  them  to  pay 
him  a  visit  at  his  country-house, 
how  slily  he  affects  to  be  offering 
her  a  refage  from  the  passionate 
importunities  of  a  more  ardent 
lover : 

Faunus  for  pleasant  Lacretile, 

Will  often  bis  Lycceus  quit. 
And  guards  my  she-goats  there  the  while, 

From  stormy  rain  and  summer-heat. 

Fearless  along  the  thicket  side, 
These  dames  of  an  unfragrant  lord 

Seek  out  the  spot  where  arbutes  hide, 
Or  crop  at  will  the  thymy  swaid. 

Nor  ever  green  and  glancing  snake, 

Nor  wolf,  the  War-God's  pet,  may  dare 

Afiright  my  kidlings  in  the  brake: — 
What  time  through  aU  the  charmM  air, 

Dear  Tyndaris,  this  pipe  of  mine 
Hath  made  the  echoes  sweetly  thrill 

By  ralleys  low,  and  rocks  that  shine 
Upon  Ustica's  leaning  hill. 

The  gods  me  keep :  the  gqds  hold  dear 
My  blameless  life,  my  simple  muse. 

Come!  and  the  horn  of  Plenty  here 
ShaU  give  thee  out  its  wealth  profuse. 

All  the  boon  country's  honours  rare. 

Here  in  some  cool  green  dell  apart, 
Thy  voice  shall  trill  that  Teian  air, 

How  two  fond  women  each  a  heart 

Gave  to  one  man— Penelope 

And  the  false  sorceress  Circe :  while 

Under  the  shade,  the  cup  for  thee 
Is  crowned  with  wine  of  Lesbos'  isle. 

Nor  shall  hot  Mars  his  contests  blend. 
With  those  that  Semele's  bright  heir 

For  thirsty  humankind  ordained : 
Here  thou  shalt  have  no  cause  to  fear 

That  lawless  lover  Cyrus,  lest 

His  rude  o'er-mastering  hand  should  tear 
The  innocent  robe  that  binds  th^  breast, 

Or  garland  clinging  to  thy  hair. 

This  charming  poem  reminds  us 
further  of  that  intense  love  of  the 
country  for  which  Horace  was  so 
conspicuous.      And  here    also  we 


note  the  features  of  that  spirit  by 
which  the  poet  so  especially  com- 
mends himself  to  the  contemplative 
man  of  middle  age.  His  was  not 
that  great  creative  inspiration  whick 
other  poets  (and  Wordsworth  the 
chiefest  of  them  all)  have  drawn, 
from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
country,  till  all  nature  sprung' 
around  them  into  a  new  being,  in- 
formed and  glorified  by  the  poet's 
genius.  Horace's  love  of  the  country- 
was  rather  that  of  a  thoughtful 
man  of  the  world  than  that  which 
associates  itself  with  the  poet's 
power.  He  loved  the  country  as  a 
world-weary  man  may  for  the  sake 
of  its  rest  and  quiet — ^that  otium  of 
which  he  sang — 

neque  puipurA  ve- 

nale  ncc  auro. 

It  was  this  feeling  that  breathed 
through  all  his  longings  for  the 
country  in  the  midst  of  a  somewhat 
stirring  public  life  at  Rome.  Long 
before  he  had  any  prospect  of  fix- 
ing his  home  where  he  afterwards 
found  it  among  the  orchards  that 
enrich  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli, 
he  pictured  to  himself  such  a  retreat 
for  the  close  of  his  life  :    , 

Tibur,  where  Argive  exiles  found 
A  home  at  last,  I  would  might  bound 
For  mine  old  age  the  long  long  round 

Of  toilsome  life  ; — 
With  travel  tired  by  sea  and  ground, 

And  battle  strife. 

There  Earth  so  smiles  for  me,  as  ne'er 
She  smiles  in  beauty  otherwhere ; 
Her  pride  of  honey  rivals  there 

Hymettus'  bees, 
And  with  venafrum's  oil  compare 

Her  olive-trees. 

There  Jove  gives  out  his  gifts  divine, 
A  lengthened  spring,  a  winter  fine ; 
There  Aulon  and  tlie  god  of  wine 

Meet  as  good  fellows : 
That  hill  of  the  Falemian  vine 

Needs  ne'er  be  jealous. 

Thus  spoke  the  true  old  Roman 
countryman,  one  of  that  race  whose 
aristocracy  had  rejoiced  in  the  title 
of  Fruffi,  taking  a  somewhat  utili- 
tarian view,  it  might  seem,  of  the 
country  and  its  enjoyments.     But 
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thongh  Horace,  in  the  unconscious- 
ness of  his  Boman  instinct,  sang 
gravely  of  the  agricnltural  capabili- 
ties of  his  favourite  regions,  and 
reallyrejoiced  in  the  industry  around 
him :  it  was  not  for  the  returns  of 
the  soil  that  he  most  especially 
loved  the  country.  His  own  descrip- 
tions of  his  rural  habits  show  us  the 
life  of  a  man  who  lounged  at  his 
ease,  and  who  thoroughly  enjoyed 
that  ease. 

Cowper,  too,  loved  the  country  as 
a  retreat,  '  for  its  silence  and  its 
shade,'  rather  than  for  the  world  of 
imagination  which  it  presented  to 
Wordsworth.  When  Horace  is  talk- 
ing of  his  wanderings  in  the  Sabine 
woods,  we  are  often  reminded  of 
the  melancholy  poet  of  Olney : 
Here  much  I  ruminate  as  much  I  may, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 

Strangely,  sorrowfully  curious  it 
is  {o  think  of  the  points  of  analogy, 
and  yet  the  vast  difference  between 
the  views  which  these  topics  sug- 
gested severally  to  the  gloomy  Cal- 
vinistic  Englishman  and  the  jolly 
Epicureail  of  old  Roitie.     And  yet 


Horace,  as  well  he  might,  had  his 
me]ancholy  moments  too,  of  which 
we  shall  nave  a  word  to  say  pre- 
sently. Just  now  we  have  to  do 
with  him  as  a  lover  of  the  country. 
And  this,  affection  of  his  was  not 
only  prompted  by  the  longing  for 
retirement  which  thoughtful  men 
feel  when  jaded  by  a  busy  life — 
that  which  Charles  Lamb  felt  at 
his  desk  in  the  city — but  it  was 
combined  also  with  another  feeling 
which  commends  itself  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  middle-aged  men  of 
an  imaginative  turn.  Hig  mind 
reverted  with  a  passionate  fondness 
to  the  scenes  and  associations  of  his 
childish  days :  a  fondness  that  im- 
parted to  them  a  sort  of  fairy 
colouring,  viewed  as  they  were 
across  &at  wide  gulf  which  his 
bustling  manhood  had  interposed 
between  them  and  him.  Was  it 
true  in  all  paints  that  story  which 
he  tells  of  his  boyhood,  or  had  the 
old  folks  about  his  home  embellished 
the  mere  commonplace  adventure  of 
a  lost  child  ?  At  all  events  we  may 
be  sure  that  Horace  believed  every 
particular  of  it  himself : 


Me  the  poetic'  doyes  in  days  far-gone 
Covftiid  with  fresh-cropt  leaves,  when  found, 

A  truant  child,  that  dared  to  pass 
Beyond  my  own  Apxdia's  boimd, 
Sleeping  in  Vultur's  mountain-grass ; 
Tired  out  with  lonely  play,  in  that  long  summer  noon. 

Marvel  it  seemed  to  all  the  country-side, 
When  each  to  other  told  the  tale 

By  Acherontia's  wood-hung  n'est ; 
And  all  alone  the  forest  dale 
Where  villages  of  Bantium  rest ; 
And  through  the  homes  that  low  Ferentum*s  comlands  hide. 

The  neighbours  marvelled  as  in  sooth  they  might 
That  I  should  slumber  on  that  day 
Untouched  by  adder  or  by  bear : 
My  couch  with  consecrated  bay 
Bestrewn,  and  myrtle-foliage  fair : — 
The  gods  protect  a  boy  that  bears  so  brave  a  spright. 


The  same  spirit  we  observe  also 
in  his  fondness  for  dwelling  on  the 
lessons  of  life  which  he  had  received 


from  his  father  in  those  early  days. 
Those  who  are  instructed,  indeed, 
in  loftier  principles  of  virtue,  may 


>  What  could  Lord  Ravensworth  be  thinking  of,  when  in  his  version  of  this  ode  he 
passed  over  untranslated  such  an  epithet  as  /wnUosa? 
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look  down  on  the  plain  precepts  of 
the  mde  Vennsian  moraHst  when  he 
songht  to  admonish  his  son  by 
citing  the  evil  repute  of  some  of  his 
neighbonrs —  ; 

Nonne  vides,  Albi  utmale  vivat  filius,  utque 
Barms  inops  ? 

Yet,  if  history  '  teaches  by  exam- 
ples,' we  may  not  be  too  supercihons 
in  regard  of  the^  homely  warnings 
which  the  old  coactor  addressed  to 
the  sprightly  lad  who  was  lost  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Vultur.  At 
any  rate^  Horace  valued  those  les- 
sons and  loved  the  memory  of  them : 
lessons  which,  as  he  himself  thought, 
had  no  small  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  his  poetical 
works.  For  he  whose  young  ears 
had  heard  the  reiterated  admonition, 
'  Don't  do  as  Sectanius  does,'  would 
naturally,  in  his  literary  hfe,  be 
drawn  to  that  moral  satire  which 
singles  out  individual  instances  of 
the  foibles  or  vices  of  mankind, 
which  would  strengthen  or  refine  us 
by  laughing  at  the  effeminacy  of 
Rufillus  or  the  coarseness  of  Gor- 
gonius.  And  if  such  teaching  re- 
minds us  a  little  pf  the  Pharisee's 
thankfulness  that  he  was  'not  as 
other  men,'  at  any  rate  in  Horace's 
case  the  seed  sown  did  not  fall  in 
Pharisaical  soil.  And  as  Horace 
loved  his  father's  memory  and  was 
not  ashamed  of  that  father's  lowly 
condition,  so  we  may  remember  how 
another  poet  of  very  kindred  genius 
felt  with  him  in  this  matter.  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  touchingly  noticed 
how  Alexander  Pope's  great  friends 
'  all  have  a  kind  word  and  a  kind 
thought  for  the  good  simple  old 
mother  whom  Pope  tended  so  affec- 
tionately. '  We  may  wonder  whether 
the  kind  thoughts  of  Augustus  and 
his  courtiers  were  in  like  manner 
attracted  towards  the  memory  of 
the  lowly  freedman  of  Venusia, 
which  was  so  dear  to  his  son.  But 
we  are  wandering  from  our  text. 
We  did  not  intend  to  cite  Horace's 
filial  affection  as  one  of  his  virtues. 


or  indeed  to  explore  the  ethics  of 
his  character  at  all.  We  referred 
to  it  only  as  one  of  those  qualities 
which  tend  to  make  him  a  dearer 
companion  as  we  get  fiirther  on  in 
life.  At  that  time,  the  spirit  of  the 
man  recurs  most  fondly  to  the 
scenes  and  associations  of  his  boy- 
hood. They  begin  then  to  acquire 
a  far-off  romantic  colouring  seen 
across  the  interval  of  a  hard  and 
busy  manhood.  So  it  was  with 
Pope,  too,  as  well  as  Horace ;  and 
we  need  not  dwell  on  the  many 
points  of  similarity  between  the 
two  men  and  the  two  poets.  Pope 
is  in  the  fuU  and  ripe  enjoyment  of 
his  fame  and  life  when  he  turns 
back  to  his  early  days  with  that 
noble  tribute  to  his  father's  memory 
which  describes  how  — 

The  good  man  walked  innoxious  through 
hjB  age. 

And  it  was  the  same  temperament 
which  made  hii|i  say  at  the  same 
period  of  his  life,  *  I  Hke  not  to  see 
an  old  post  pulled  up  that  I  can  re- 
member since  I  was  a  child.'  No 
wonder  that  Pope  was  a  lover  of 
Horace.  And  no  wonder  that  Win- 
throp  Mackworth  Praed  was  a  lover 
of  Horace  too ;  for  we  may  easily  trace 
the  Horatian  influence  both  on  his 
mood  and  his  style  of  composition. 
It  was  part  of  the  premature  aged- 
ness  which  foreshadowed  Praed's 
early  death,  that  at  twenty-eight  he 
dwells  on  his  childhood  with  the 
fondness  of  a  man  of  fifby : 
.  .  .  When  the  cares  of  life 

Have  set  my  temples  aching, 
"When  visions  haunt  me  of  a  wife, 

When  duns  await  my  waking. 
When  Lady  Jane  is  in  a  pet, 

Or  Hoby  in  a  hurry ; 
When  Captain  Haaud  wins  a  bet. 

Or  Beaulieu  spoils  a  curry, — 

I  wish  that  I  could  run  away 
From  house,  and  court,  and  levee, 

Where  bearded  men  appear  to-day, 
Just  Eton  boys  grown  heavy,— 

And  play  Sir  Q-iles  in  Datchet  Lane 
And  call  the  milkmaids  houris, — 

That  I  could  be  a  boy  again, 
A  happy  boy  at  Drory's  ! 
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This  -was  said  in  something  like 
the  weary  mood  in  which  he 
wound  up  those  mocking  verses 
which  he  calls  *  The  Chaunt  of  the 
Braaen  Head :' 

I  think  that  very  few  have  sighed 

When  Fate  at  hist  has  found  them, 
Though  bitter  foes  were  by  their  side, 

Ajid  barren  moss  around  them. 
I  think  that  some  have  died  of  drought, 

And  some  have  died  of  drinking  ; 
I  think  that  nought  is  worth  a  thought, 

And  Tm  a  fool  for  thinking! 

Afl  we  have  said,  this  is  *  the  shadow 
thrown  by  coming  Time/  Under 
common  circmnstances  a  man  of 
twenty-eight  has  no  sentiment  in 
looking  back  to  his  boyhood.  It  is 
many  years  after  that,  that  the 
imaginative  Hght  begins  to  fall  on 
those  early  days. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  deepest 
communion  between  Horace  and 
the  thoughtftd  man  of  matm-e  years 
is  the  gentle  Epicureanism  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  the  poet's  mood. 
When  the  sober  light  of  life's  after- 
noon  falls  on  our  view  of  men  and 
things,  this  is  a  philosophy  which  is 
sure  to  commend  itself,  more  or  less, 
to  the  meditative  man.  He  begins 
to  find  out  the  visionary  character 
of  much  that  absorbed  the  aspira- 
tions of  youth,  and  he  still  appreci- 
ates the  pleasures  of  hfe  too  strongly 
to  subside  into  that  attitude  of  calm 
and  patient  waiting  which  is  so 
beautiful  in  old  age.  At  such  a 
period  it  does  him  good*  to  com- 
mune with  the  poet  who,  more  than 
any  other  man,  knew  how  to  live 
(if  life  be  all),  and  who  could  look 
so  serenely  on  the  decay  of  his 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  though  he 
knew  nothing  of  a  hope  beyond  this 
world.  And  whatever  the  '  budge 
doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur'  may  tell 
us,  there  was  surely  much  reason  in 
that  Epicurean  philosophy,  looking 
at  it  from  the  heathen  stand-point. 
So  fai-  as  this  life  is  concerned,  ex- 
claims St.  Paul,  'let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  !'  And 
in  this  hfe  only  was  there  any  as- 
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snred  hope  to  Horace  and  his  friends, 
Mid  so  they  drew  the  hke  conclusion 
±Jut  It  must  not  be  supposed  (as  it 
BMght    be  sapposed  from  the  talk 
of  some  superficial  and  uncomfor- 
table preachers)  that  the  Epicurean 
abandoned   himself  to    mere   sen- 
suahtyin  view  of  the  shortness  of 
hfe.     Horace,  at  all  events,  did  not 
so  construe  the  lessons  that  had 
been  teught  in  that  simple  garden 
ot  herbs  at  Athens.     Epicureanism 
indeed,    proclaimed    no    principles 
wherewith  to  equip  a  noble  army  of 
martyrs.      But  at  IcMt  it  studied 
how  to  make  the  best  of  life,  aad  it 
learned  a  certain  sort  of  self-control 
m  foUowmg  out  this  purpose.     It 
knew  that  excess  marred  enjoyment, 
even  the  enjoyment  of  those  plea- 
sures to  which  the  senses  minister 
It  looked  on  those  researches  into 
physical    science    which    Epicurus 
thought  capable  of  solving  all  the 
mysteries  of  human  being,  and  ex- 
ulted in  the  behef  that  here  it  had 
found  a  foothold  for  an  all-sufficine 
philosophy —  ^ 

^  Metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 

ftubjecit  pedibufl,  strepitumque  Acherontis 

It  WM  something,  surely,  to  have 
got  nd  of  those  perturbing  influences 
trem  another  world  which  had  pre- 
vented older  generations  from  learn- 
ing the  way  to  live  in  this.  So  the 
Epicurean  taught  the  art  of  living  • 
and  Horace,  above  all  men,  was 
master  of  this  art.  No  doubt,  while 
you  are  m  easy  circumstances  (and 
Hoiuce  had  a  competency),  while 
you  retain  an  equable  temper  (and 
Horace  ^e^iheseretiest  of  men),  such 
a  philosophy  must  needs  stand  you 
m  good  stead. 

That  fine  ode  which  is  so  well 
known  through  Dryden's  para- 
phrase fdrnishes,  perhaps,  the  best 
illustration  of  Horace's  way  of  treat- 
mg  hfe  according  to  the  rules  of 
Bpicums.  Lord  Ravensworth  has 
incorporated  Dryden's  ode  with  his 
own  volume,  assigning  as  his  reason 
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for  BO  doing,  that  he  '  could  neither  tion  to  this  circumstance  before  he 

hope  to  rival  it  by  any  performance  took  exceptions  to  this  ode  *  as  a 

of  his  own,   nor  coidd  he  content  translation ' — as    having    about   it 

himself^  on  the   other  hand,  with  more  of  Dryden  than  of  Horace, 

producing  an  inferior  version.'     We  and  as  chargeable  with   'strange 

must  think,  however,  that  the  intro-  anachronisms  '  in  the  lines  : 

duction  of  Dryden's  stanzas  creates  „,        ,     ,  „     ,          ^     ,  ,, 

a   blank    in    Lord   Ravensworth's  Thou  what  befits  the  new  I^rd  Mayor. 

,        T^     J  .»^xvL    a.«c»vcxioTTvxuu  o  ^^  ^j^^  ^ljg  ^j^    factions  dare, 

work.     Uryden  never  designed  to  ^nd  what  the  QalUc  arms  wiU  do,  &c. 
translate  Horace  in  this  case.     He 

only  meant  to  give  us  a  free  para-  With  a  view  to  the  completeness 

phrase,  and  to  charm  the  ears  of  ofhis  work,  therefore.  Lord  Bavens- 

liis  classical  readers  by  the  happy  worth  should  have  ventured  on  a 

adaptation  of  thoughts  and  images  more    exact  version  of  '  Tyrrhena 

drawn  from  his  model,  but  made  to  regum  progenies '  than  he  found  in 

bear   on   his    own   relations    with  Dryden's  noble  lyric.     In  default  of 

Lord  Rochester.  LordBavensworth  his  help,   we  must  risk  our  own 

should  have  given  fuller  considera-  attempt : 

Scion  of  old  Forsenna*s  line ! 

I  wait  thee  here,  Maecenas,  and  prepare  ■ 
My  choicest  jar,  unbroached,  of  mellow  wine, 
With  flowers  of  the  rose,  and  unguents  for  thy  hair. 

I  wait — how  long  ?    Break  off  delay ! 

Nor  still,  like  augur  at  the  sky,  gaze  on 
At  Tibur  moist  and  slopes  of  ^sula, 
And  hills  that  recollect  Ulysses'  blood-stainedson. 

Quit,  quit  thy  luxury^  though  disdain 

Be  bred  thereof:  come  from  thy  palace-home, 
Near  neighbour  of  the  stars  :  thy  heart  refrain 
From  dwelUng  on  the  smoke,  and  wealth,  and  roar  of  Rome. 

Change  hath  a  charm  to  please  the  great ; 

And  neat  repasts  on  humble  tables  spread. 
May  smoothe  the  brow  scored  by  a&irs  of  state, 
Though  purple  canopies  be  wanting  overhead. 

The  Sun  brings  back  the  days  of  heat ; 

Andromedius  bright  sire  now  glows  on  high 
In  all  his  fervour ;  now  see  Procyon  fret, 
And  the  fierce  Lion-star  glare  in  the  troubled  sky. 

Alike  the  shepherd  and  his  sheep  ' 

Are  fain  to  seek  the  pools  beneath  the  trees ; 
The  wild  wood-gods  within  their  thickets  keep, 
Nor  stir  the  silent  banks  to  voice  of  wandering  breeze. 

Thou,  by  what  ordered  rule  to  guide 

Our  state  at  home,  art  bent  to  understand ; 
Wouldst  note  each  plot  prepwed  on  Tanais*  side, 
'  Mong  Cyrus'  Bactrian  hordes,  in  China's  far-off  land. 

Yet  the  high  God,' who  all  foreknows. 

Hides  in  thick  night  the  coming  time's  event ; 
And  laughs  to  scorn  the  labour  lost  of  those, 
Who  with  to-morrow's  burden  would  to-day  torment. 
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The  present  is  thine  own ;  give  heed 

Wisely  to  that.    All  else  is  like  a  river 
Which  now  glides  peacefully  along  its  bed 
Towards  the  Tuscan  sea ;  and  now  anon,  whenever 

Some  sudden  flood  maddens  the  streams — 

Hurries  along  crags  from  their  precipice  rent, 
And  trees  and  cattle,  and  the  shattered  beams 
Of  human  dwellings,  all  in  one  wild  ruin  blent. 

Lord  of  himself,  that  happy  man 

Whose  word  is,  I  have  lived,  from  day  to  day ! 
To-morrow  let  the  great  Disposer's  plan 
Or  hurl  his  cloudy  gloom  along  the  ethereal  way, 

Or  give  his  sun  to  shine  in  glory ! 

At  least  he  will  not  turn  to  nothingness 
That  which  has  gone  before,  untell  the  story 
Told  by  the  past,  or  make  its  sum  one  hour  the  less. 

Still  in  her  reckless  game  employed, 

Fortune  pursues  the  sport  with  cruel  glee : 
Her  fickle  favours  may  not  long  abide. 
And  now  she  smiles  on  others,  now  she's  kind  to  me. 

I  praise  her  while  she  stays  ;  but  when 
Her  parting  pinions  flutter  in  the  air, 
I  wrap  me  in  my  manhood,  yield  again 
Her  gifts,  and  so  for  honest  poverty  prepare. 

I  need  not  fall  to  abject  prayers, 

Whene'er  my  mast  groans  to  the  southern  gale  ; 
And  bargain  vows  to  save  my  costly  wares, 
Tyrian  or  Cyprian  freight,  from  being  sent  to  swell 

The  greedy  sea's  too  plenteous  store. 

Me  in  my  little  cock -boat  then  the  while. 
Safe,  though  the  vexed  Mgean  round  me  roar. 
Some  kindly  breeze  shall  speed,  and  the  Twin  Brethren's  smile. 

MeBcenas,  if  lie  liked  good  com-  splendid  court  of  Augustus  might 

pany  (and  we  may  be  well  assured,  encounter,   perhaps,  the  represen- 

from  what  we  know  of  him,  that  he  tatives  of  the  proud  old  aristocracy 

did),  must   have    rejoiced   at   the  of  the  Bepublic,  moody,  reserved^, 

opportunity  of  exchanging,  at  these  and  scornful  of  the  imperial  regime^. 

times,  his  haughty  mansion  on  the  but  unable  to  resist  the  genial  charm- 

Esquiline  for  the  quiet  enjoyments  oftheir  host's  companionship,  whose 

of  Horace's  country  retreat.     There  influence  at  court,  no  doubt,  was  . 

the  great  minister  of  the  new-born  often  useful  to  those   old   friends, 

empire    would    forget   awhile    the  who,  like  himself,  had  risked  their 

cares  of  state  as  he  listened  to  the  fortunes     on    the    losing    side    at 

babbling  waters  of  the  Digentia;  Phihppi.     Among  Horace's  accus- 

lounged  in  the  shade  of  the  pine-  tomed  guests,  we   know,   was  the 

tree ;  chatted  of  poetry  or  philo-  last  descendant  of  the  great  his- 

sophy ;  or  discussed  the  rival  pre-  torical  house  of  the  Torquati ; — ^for 

tensions  of  the  gladiators  Gallina  we  wholly   refuse  to  yield  to  the- 

and  Syrus  with  as  much  earnestness  authority  of  those    commentators 

as   Lord   Palmerston  would    have  who  would  fain  persuade  us  that 

exhibited  on  the  points  of  a  favourite  the  friend  to  whom  the  seventh  ode  * 

race-horse.     There  he  and  the  other  of  the  fourth  book  and  one  of  the 

*  violets  that  strewed  the  green  lap  epistles  are  addressed,  was  no  true 

of  the  new-come    spring '   in  the  Torquatus  at  all,   but  G.   Nonius* 
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Asprenas,  an  adventurer  wko  made 
himself  useful  in  doing  the  meaner 
work  of  le  Cesarisme,  and  was 
allowed  by  Augustus  to  assume 
the  name  of  Torquatus.  *  Genus, 
facundia,  pietas,'  are  the  points 
which  Horace  selects  for  praise  in 
his  friend.  But  the  first  would  have 
sounded  like  irony  in  the  case  of 
Nonius :  his  position  was  not  likely 
to  have  brought  out  his  powers  of 
eloquence ;  and  Horace  would  not 
have  offered  the  third  compliment 
to  a  man  who  was  shrewdly  sus- 
pected of  having  poisoned  his  guests 
at  his  own  table.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Horace's  friend 
was  the  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus 
whose  youthftil  promise  had  been 
remarked  by  Cicero,  and  who  had 
served  under  ^  the  consul  Pansa 
during  the  civil  wars.  Hither  also 
came  Pompeius  Varus,  a  partisan 
of  the  same  broken  cause — Horace's 
oldest  friend,  who  had  fought  to 
the  last  in  the  constitutional  armies, 
and  has  now  beaten  his  sword  to  a 
pruning-hook,  and  is  growing  vines, 
by  the  poet's  advice,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tibur.  Horace  has  a 
laurel  in  the  shade  of  which  his  old 
comrade  loves  to  stretch  his  war- 
weary  Hmbs,  and  fight  Philippi  over 
again,  though  not,  we  may  suppose, 
when  the  ministers  and  courtiers 
of  Augustus  form  part  of  the  com- 
pany. If  Horace's  tact  was  some- 
times a  little  tried  in  maintaining 
unreserved  cordiality  among  guests 
whose  antecedents  might  so  easily 
embroil  them,  we  may  guess  that 
he  was  occasionally  still  further  . 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of 
that  merry,  mischievous  companion, 
Fuscus  Aristius,  from  whose  humo- 
rous perception  of  a  contretenvps  the 
poet  had  himself  suffered  as  he 
strolled  along  the  Sacred  Way. 
Alas !  poor  Fuscus,  '  where  be  his 
gibes  now  ?  '  his  queer  Rabelaisian 
phraseology ;  his  mock-sabbata- 
rianism,  propounded  with  such  a 
solemn,  mystifying  face  ?  He  must 
have  been  in  Horace's  circle  very 


much  what  Richard  Burke  was  in 
Groldsmith's : 

In  short,  so  pioYoking  a  deyil  was  Dick, 
That  we  wished  him  full  ten  times  a  day 

at  Old  Nick ; 
But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein. 
As  often  we  wished  honest  Dick  back  again. 

But  Msecenas,  no  doubt,  was  too 
much  of  a  diplomatist  and  man  of 
the  world  to  be  put  out  of  counte- 
nance by  any  of  those  occasional  em- 
barrassments which  might  delight 
Fuscus  Aristius.  I^or  would  there 
lack  abundant  topics  of  conversa- 
tion to  draw  them  away  from  the 
delicate  political  questions  of  the 
day;  for  Aristius  himself  was  a 
moralist ;  and  being  a  professed 
urhis  oumator  would  be  sure  to  in- 
volve himself  in  an  argument  with 
his  host  on  the  respective  merits 
of  town  and  country — ^tauntingly 
pointing  to  the  '  mouldering  temple 
of  Vacuna '  as  an  obvious  symbol  of 
the  vegetating  lives  of  lus  rural 
friends.  Here  too  the  current 
literature  of  the  day  is  subjected  to 
such  gentle  and  graceftd  criticism 
as  we  read  in  the  Be  Arte  Poeticd. 
For  here  is  Varius,  acknowledged 
to  be  the  great  master  of  heroic 
verse  in  his  time,  who  recites  his 
sounding  hexameters  to  the  delight 
of  a  discerning  audience.  And  here 
the  author  of  theG-eorgics,  wheezing 
asthmatically  in  his  talk,  criticises 
the  lines  of  Yarius  as  so  melodious 
a  versifier  may,  and  wonders 
whether  the  epic  poem  which  he  is 
himself  meditating  will  ever  rival  the 
works  of  Varius  in  fame !  '  O  noctes 
coenaeque  Deum!'  The  thorough 
enjoyment  which  Horace  felt  in 
such  gatherings  is  surely  a  feature 
in  his  life  which  will  be  especially 
in  unison  with  the  'feelings  of 
middle-aged  men.  At  that  period 
it  is  that  we  are  most  aUve  to  the 
charm  of  refined  and  goodly  com- 
pany ;  most  of  all  when  it  combines 
with  itself  the  associations  of  a 
well-devised  dinner,  •  '  the  choice 
repast  of  Attic  taste,  with  wine,' 
such  as  Milton  loved.    At  that  time 
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of  life  too  we  are  keenlj  sensible 
to  the  importance  of  those  minor 
matters  of  detail  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  true  keeping  of  a  well- 
appointed  feast,  and  which  Horace 
has  lifted  into  a  poetical  aspect  for 

all  time.  *  Bidet  argento  domns  ' 

*the    house    langbi    with    silver.* 
What  a  phrase  that  is!     To  moat 
Amphitryons,  still  more  assnredlj 
to   most  Amphitryons'  wives,  the 
preparation  here  denoted  involves 
gTie&  and  anxiety  and  scoldings  of 
the  butler.     Horace  sums  it  all  up 
in    half  a   Sapphic   line  that  im- 
presses the  mind  like  a  flash  of  joy 
and  splendour.     And  his  wines — 
be  sure  that  he  was  a  perfect  con- 
noisseur   there.       True    he    tells 
MflBcenas  in  one  of  his  lyrical  invi- 
tations that  he   has    nothing  but 
cheap  Sabine  to  offer  him.     But  we 
strongly  suspect  that  this  was   a 
little  bit  of  affected  humility.     If  it 
happened  to  be  the  fact  on  that 
occasion,  we  are  confident  that  this 
landwem  was  the  very  best  of  its 
kind  —r  Sabine     cmslescy     as     the 
Bhinelander  would  say — something 
choice  and  special  which  Horace's 
own    judgment    had    selected    as 
worthy  to  be  stored  in  his  cellar. 
But  our  genial  poet  knew  how  to 
get  hold  of  the  first  growths  of 
Italy  for  his  Mends.     We  know  of 
that  CfBCuban  by  the  aid  of  which 
Lyde  was  to  storm  the  intrench- 
ments  of  gravity — CaBcuban  dating 
from  the  consulate  of  Bibulus — ^it 
ought  to  have  been  a  good  vintage 
that  year  if  there  is  anything  in  a 
consul's  name!     We  know  too  of 
that  Alban  overpassing  its   ninth 
year,  which  the  poet  will  broach  in 
honour  of  Maecenas'   birthday,  in 
company  with  Phyllis  the '  last  of  his 
loves.'  And  can  we  forget  that  wine 
from  the  slopes  of  Calvi  over  which 
Horace  and  Virgil  met,  when  the 
season  had  brought  thirst,  and  the 
friends  were  minded  to  mingle  a 
fleeting  folly  with  their  wisdom  ? 

We  have  remarked  that  Horace 
had  his  melancholy  moods  ;  and  not 
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the  least  at  such  times  do  we 
recognise  him  as  the  poet  of  middle 
age.  Such  sensations  have  their 
charm  for  us  in  our  maturer  years. 
Samuel  Rogers  is  past  his  meridian 
when  he  dwells  on 

the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  his  bosom  when  he  sighs. 

Younger    men  have   their  melan- 
choly moments  too  ;  but  melancholy 
mth  them  is  of  a  restless,  fretful, 
somewhat  sickly  type;     It  is  when 
we  still  retain  abimdant  interest  in 
life,  and  yet  have  survived  its  more 
passionate  emotions,  that  we  learn 
to  feel  with  Horace  in  that  serene 
melancholy  which  he  has  enshrined 
in    his    gravely    beautiful    verses. 
Epicureanism  taught  a  man  how  to 
enjoy  life— taught  him  how  to  grow 
old  graceftilly,  and  retire  from  the 
feast  with  dignity— but  what  next  ? 
The  thoughtful  Epicurean  could  not 
refrain  from  fixing  his  eyes  on  that 
great  gulf  of  emptiness,  at  the  brink 
of  which   his   philosophy   stopped 
short.     Men  in  the  fiill  enjoyment 
of  life  have  striven  to  forget  how 
brief  that  enjoyment  is:  in  youth 
it  is  easy  to  succeed  in  the  attempt ; 
whereas  in  middle  age  it  sometimes 
becomes  a  painful  effort.     But  the 
Epicurean,  as  a  philosopher,   was 
bound  to  look  the  facts  of  life  in 
the  face,  and  made  no  such  effort. 
On  the  contrary,  he  encouraged  the 
reflection  that  all  these  things  must 
pa«8    away.     He  wished  to   draw 
from  it  the  moral  that  one  ought 
to  enjoy  life  while  it  lasts  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  in 
the  melancholy  suggested   by  the 
reflection  something  which  purified 
and  exalted  that  enjoyment.     Such 
at  least  seems  to  us  the  spirit  that 
breathes    through    those  plaintive 
verses    addressed    to    one    of   his 
wealthy  friends : 

Ah !  Postumus,  year  after  year 

Goes  gliding  by  apace; 
No  pious  prayer  of  ours  can  dear 

Its  wrinkles  from  the  face, 
The  intrusion  of  old  age  defer, 

Or  win  from  Death  some  grace. 
Z2 
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Ah,  no,  mj  friend,  thongh  every  morn 

Three  hundred  steers  of  thine 
In  Totire  hecatombs  adorn 

Relentless  Pluto's  shrine ; 
Whose  circling  streams,  a  ghastly  bourne, 

Within  his  realm  confine 

Tityus  and  threefold  Geryon  : — 
Streams  that  we  all  must  pass — 

All  who  are  fed  by  Nature's  boon — 
Of  eveiy  rank  and  race ; 

Whether  we  fill  earth's  loidliest  throne 
Or  peasant's  lowly  place. 

What  boots  it  that  our  lot  is  cast 

Far  from  the  battle-fray  ? 
What  that  on  shore  our  diays  are  passed 

When  Adria  breaks  in  spray  ? 
Or  that  we  shun  the  southern  blast 

In  autumn's  sickly  day? 

Down  to  the  tide  in  sluggish  coil 

By  dark  Cocytus  poured. 
Our  visit  in  some  little  while 

Is  verily  assured ; 
To  see  the  Danaids,  and  the  toil 

By  Sisyphus  endured. 

Thy  broad  lands  thou  must  quit ;  thy  hall, 

Thy  bosom's  pleasing  mate; 
Those  rarest  trees  which  thou  mayst  call 

Thine  for  a  fleeting  date — 
The  dismal  cypress  of  them  all 

Shall  on  thy  parting  wait. 

Boom  for  thine  heir!  to  him  give  o'er 

Thy  cellai's  hundred  keys ; 
And  let  his  luxuiy  stain  the  floor 

With  purple  vintages, 
Bieher  than  e'er  were  broached  before 

For  great  Fontifices. 

Voluptuaries  of  the  meaner  sort 
slirink  appalled  from  these  con- 
templations. Charles  II.  had  all 
Horace's  love  of  pleasure  with  little 
or  none  of  liis  philosophy ;  yet  he 
too  would  have  sympathised  with 
the  Boman  in  this  matter,  and 
found  a  pensive  pleasure  in  reflect- 
ing on  the  shortness  of  life.    We 


know  how  in  certara  moods  he 
loved  to  dwell  on  those  noble  lines 
of  Shirley : 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings. 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

So  it  is  with  us  as  we  grow  older. 
The  young  man  cannot  realise  the 
mutability  of  the  enjoyments  around 
him :  of  older  men  many  endeavour 
to  forget  it.  But  for  the  braver 
spirits  there  is  a  kind  of  thoughtful 
satisfaction  in  acknowledging  the 
progress  of  change.  Such  men 
must  feel,  indeed,  the  sadness  as 
well  as  the  wisdom  suggested  by 
Samuel  Johnson's  remark  as  he 
walked  round  Garrick's  villa, — 
*  David,  David,  these  are  the  things 
that  make  death  bitter.*  The  Epi- 
curean moralist,  more  cheerfnl  in 
his  philosophy,  insisted  also  on  the 
converse  of  the  reflection,  and  urged 
that  the  certainty  of  death  might 
be  so  regarded  as  to  make  life  more 
sweet.  There  is  much  lacking  to 
such  philosophy;  and  yet  it  is 
surely  true  that  it  is  an  important 
element  in  the  charm  which  Horace 
has  for  us,  and  by  which  he  becomes 
more  and  more  our  counsellor  as 
well  as  our  companion  as  we  ad- 
vance in  life. 

Let  us  be  grate^l  that  Time  has 
spared  us  such  a  counsellor  and 
such  a  companion. 
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THE  dty  of  Washington  is  simply 
a  large  and  not  very  convenient 
hotel.  Its  existence  is  the  result  of 
no  commercial  advantages,  but  de- 
pends npon  the  need  of  Uncle  Sam, 
— as  the  vulgar  personification  in 
America  runs,  —  who  has  more 
stomachs  than  a  camel,  for  beef, 
amusement,  pudding,  preaching, 
stimulants,  and  the  like,  whilst  con- 
ducting the  business  of  his  national 
domain.  It  is  one  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  places  in  America 
which  are  named  after  the  '  Father 
of  his  country,'  and  is  built  on  the 
spot  selected  by  himself  as  a  suitable 
point  for  the  location  of  the  Capitol, 
being  at  that  time  —  seveniy-six 
years  ago— about  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  States  on  the  coast  which 
comprised  the  country.  Since  then 
the  national  centre  has  moved  west- 
ward, and  when  it  reaches  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  in  Missouri,  as  it  soon 
must,  the  Capitol  will  probably  be 
transferred  thither.  Washington 
not  only  selected  the  spot,  but  laid 
the  comer-stone  of  the  Capitol  there 
himself,  and  assisted  in  the  surveys 
of  the  city ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  mention  that  the  chief 
assistant  of  the  surveyors  was  a 
black  man  of  Maryland,  named 
Banneker, — a  negro  who  made  the 
first  almanac  in  America,  and  who 
attracted  the  attention  of  Jefferson 
and  of  Condorcet,  on  account  of  his 
genius  for  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics. It  is  difi&cult  since  the  war 
to  fix  even  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  Washington  : 
it  had  before  that  about  50,000,  and 
it  is  thought  by  some  to  have  nearly 
doubled  its  numbers  since.  The 
large  open  spaces  in  it — which  have 
gained  for  it  the  descriptive  name 
of  the  *  City  of  Magnificent  Dis- 
tances' — and  the  entire  absence  of 
tfie  smoke  and  turmoil  of  commerce 
or  manufactures,  give  it  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  the  aspect  of  a 


quiet  village.  As  one  looks  from 
the  Capitol  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ground  that  slopes  from 
the  Potomac  river,  over  two  miles 
up  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet  above 
the  level,  the  city  presents  a  beau- 
tiful and  unique  appearance.  It  is 
a  vast  amphithea^e,  covering  an 
area  of  eleven  miles,  with  a  double 
system  of  straight  avenues,  each 
twice  as  wide  as  a  Parisian  boule- 
vard, their  respective  centres  of 
convergence  being  the  Capitol  and 
the  Executive  Mansion,  or  *  White 
House,'  which  stand  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  city,  and  are  connected 
by  Pennsylvania  Avenue  —  the 
grandest  avenue  of  Washington, 
The  avenues  bear  the  names  of  the 
first  fifteen  States,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  very  wide  streets,  which 
are  named  after  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  one  direction,  and  after 
the  numerals  in  another ;  and  both 
avenues  and  streets  are  fringed 
with  trees,  and  studded  with  green 
squares,  and  with  fine  public  build- 
ings, generally  of  pure  white  marble. 
The  Capitol  is  a  superb  building  of 
white  marble,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  large  ornamented  park  :  the  idea 
of  which  is  to  have  growing  in  it  a 
specimen  of  every  tree,  shrub,  and 
flower,  indigenous  to  the  American 
continent ;  and  so  hospitable  is  tho 
climate  that  there  are  only  a  few  of 
such  plants  that  may  not  be  found 
there. 

Having  no  endogenous  life,  or 
commercial  raison  d'etre,  Washing- 
ton has  been  the  theatre  upon  which 
the  wonderful  changes  and  growths 
of  the  New  World  have  been  repre- 
sented in  curious  and  startling  trans- 
formations. I  remember  Washing- 
ton, only  fifteen  years  ago,  as  a  gay 
village,  and  life  therein  deHghtful 
as  a  happy  dream.  I  recall  the 
hospitable  woods  of  General  Lee's 
residence  across  the  river — Arling- 
ton— alive  with  merry  dancers,  and 
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the  river  with  its  barges  flitting  in 
the  moonlight.  It  cost  but  little  to 
live,  and  life  culminated  in  the 
President's  soiree.  Yet  there  came 
a  day  when  we  saw  our  old  village- 
city  become  flnid,  and  stream  away 
as  by  a  general  thaw  and  dissolu- 
tion. The  Treasury  building  began 
to  lengthen  its  colonnade,  the  Patent 
Office  to  expand  its  bed  for  the 
fountain-play  of  invention ;  and  one 
day  the  Capitol  dome,  which  to  my 
boyish  eyes  had  once  seemed  a 
pretty  fair  copy  of  the  dome  of 
heaven,  was  pulled  down,  and  an- 
other thrice  as  large  surmounted  a 
new  Capitol — a  Capitol  so  vast  that 
the  old  one  was  little  more  than 
one  of  its  wings.  Such  symbols  we 
saw  of  the  prosperity  and  magnifi- 
cence which  our  mighty  querns 
were  grinding  out,  the  same  that 
presently  ground  out  contending 
armies.  At  the  gate  of  the  pure 
white  Capitol  sat  a  poor  crouching 
black  creature :  ah,  had  the  states- 
men passing  and  repassing  only 
known  who  it  was  that  said,  ^  GKve 
me  to  drink ! '  Presently  some  few 
caught  gleams  under  the  swart, 
grotesque  mask,  of  the  face  of  Justice 
herself;  and,  thenceforth,  there  hung 
over  the  marble  Capitol  a  sword  of 
division.  When  political  architec- 
ture is  carefully  studied  he  who 
examines  the  stones  of  Washington 
will  find  that  each  one  of  them  is 
traced  with  the  signs  of  the  great 
struggles  through  which  America 
has  come  to  her  present  condition. 
One  cannot,  indeed,  claim  much,  in 
an  artistic  view,  for  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  statues  and  paintings 
in  and  around  the  Capitol ;  but  they 
are  minutely  hiBtoricEkL  Pocahon- 
tas saving  the  pioneer  of  Virginia 
finoon  the  descending  tomahawk ; 
the  baptism  of  the  same  Indian 
princess;   Penn's  treaty  with    the 


Indians;  the  Plymouth  pilgrims, 
representing  a  pilgrim  with  his 
wiSfe  and  child  receiving  some  maize 
firom  an  Indian;  the  trapper,  with 
his  wife  and  child  crouching  near 
him,  who  has  just  slain  an  Indian^ 
who  is  coiled  up  in  dyii^  Agony 
(the  finest  piece  of  sculpture,  by- 
the-bye — Greenough's  —  in  Wash- 
ington) ;  an  Indian  squaw  looking^ 
with  astoniidmient  at  Columbus, 
who  holds  a  small  ball  on  his  hand 
with  which  he  seems  about  to  bowl,, 
but  which  one  afterwards  is  told  ia 
the  world ;  the  battle-scenes  of  the 
revolution;  the  poor  haif-naked 
Washington  in  the  park,  pointing 
yearningly  to  the  Patent  Office 
where  his  clothes  are  kept;^  the 
discoveries  of  great  western  waters 
and  sierras;  the  events  marking 
the  banyan-growth  of  States ;  these 
have  been  portrayed  reverently, 
albeit  roughly.  It  is  said  that  an 
Indian  chief  who  visiting  Washing- 
ton, gazed  for  many  hours  upon  the 
sculptures  and  paintings  in  whi(^ 
persons  of  his  own  race  figured, 
and  afterwards  said:  'These  con- 
tain the  true  history  of  the  dealings 
between  the  red  and  the  white  man 
in  America.  In  the  first  piece  yen 
see  an  Indian  woman  preserving 
the  white  man's  life.  In  the  second 
you  see  the  Indian  of  the  North 
welcoming  the  white  pilgrim,  and 
giving  him  com.  In  the  third  yea 
see  the  Indian  of  the  Eastern  shor^ 
giving  up  his  land  by  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
last  piece  you  see  the  backwoods- 
man encroaching  upon  our  most 
distant  hunting-grounds  in  the  far 
West,  and,  after  shooting  down  the 
Indian  who  is  beneath  his  feet, 
giving  a  picture  of  the  whole  race 
by  leaving  him  scarcely  enough  soil 
to  die  upon.' 

When  the  new  Capitol  was  oom- 


>  Amongst  the  relics  of  Washington  in  the  Patent  Office  are  a  pearl  button,  -which  he 
wore  at  his  inaugui^tion ;  the  last  stick  of  sealing-wax  which  he  used ;  and  a  note, 
declining  an  imitation  to  a  party  for  himself  and  wife,  in  which  he  sars,  *  Alas !  oar 
dancing  dajs  are  oTer.* 
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pleted  the  Bensitive  relations  of 
parties  was  very  mucli  felt  in 
the  disaoBsion  of  proposals  for 
its  ornamentation.  We  had  no 
history  but  that  which  we  were 
then  making.  It  was  impossible  to 
throw  npon  the  walls  the  scenes 
and  symbols  of  the  societies  of  the 
old  world  from  which  we  were  en- 
gaged in  separating  ourselves.  To 
touch  anything  American  would 
require  an  artist  who  could  walk 
gracefully  over  the  scimetar-edged 
bridge  between  North  and  South. 
One  incident,  related  to  me  by  a 
person  who  had  good  opportunity 
to  know  of  such  things,  argues  a 
ludicrously  morbid  state  of  feeling, 
or  else  a  singular  mental  trait,  in 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.  He  was  one 
of  tiie  commission  on  the  artistic 
decoration  of  the  walls  of  the  new 
Capitol,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
have  a  large  painting  representing 
allegorically  the  various  sections  of 
the  Union.  A  Philadelphian  artist 
had  offered  for  this  a  sketch  of 
much  cleverness.  In  it  New  Eng- 
land was  represented  by  her  sym- 
bols of  education  and  manufactures, 
the  West  by  her  prairies,  ploughs,  and 
steamboats,  and  other  sections  by 
their  appropriate  signs.  The  South 
was  represented  by  an  Arcadian 
scene,  a  central  figure  in  whidh  was 
that  of  a  negro  sleeping  on  a  bale  of 
cotton.  Mr. ^Davis's  single  com- 
ment on  the  picture  was — *  What 
becomes  of  the  South  when  that 
negro  wakes  up  ?  '  The  painting 
was  rejected.  It  was,  I  believe,  the 
same  commission  of  Congress  that 
consulted  with  Hiram  Powers,  the 
American  sculptor  at  Home,  about 
the  model  for  a  figure  of  *  America,' 
or  of  *  liberty,'  to  crown  the  dome. 
Powers  modelled  an  *  America,* 
but  represented  her  with  broken 
chains  under  her  feet.  These 
broken  c^iains  were  so  offensively 
suggesftive  to  the  Southern  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  and  to  Pre- 
sident Pierce  that  the  figure  was 
rejected.      Subsequently,  a  repre- 


sentation of  *  Liberty '  by  Crawford 
was  adopted.  But  even  in  this 
President  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Davis 
detected  political  heresy.  The 
liberty-cap  which  it  wore  was  that 
worn  by  liberated  slaves  in  ancient 
Biome ;  so  that  was  removed.  The 
model  was  then  given  to  a  distin- 
guished worker  in  bronze  at  Wash- 
ington, to  be  moulded  into  a  huge 
metallic  form.  It  bad  to  be  moulded 
piece  by  piece,  and  put  together 
afterwards,  on  account  of  the  great 
size  demanded.  When  the  figure 
was  about  half  completed  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  and  the  bronze 
artist,  being  an  ardent  Southerner, 
abandoned  his  famaces  and  lefb 
Liberty's  disjecta  mewhra  t6  their 
fate.  The  only  workman  who  knew 
all  about  the  shop  and  the  woik 
that  was  to  be  done,  was  a  negro 
who  had  been  the  assistant  of  the 
Confederate  artist.  To  this  negro- 
it  was  now  entrusted;  and  whilst 
others  of  his  race  were  labouring^ 
at  Port  Hudson  and  elsewhere  to 
mould  liberty  in  the  fires  of  civil 
war,  the  negro  artist  was  moulding 
in  his  furnace,  at  Washington,  the 
sacred  form  which  emerged  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  and  was  by 
himself  and  other  negroes  raised  to 
the  summit  of  the  Capitol. 

The  terrible  tragedy  with  which 
the  theatre  at  Washington  is  now 
associated  must  have  recalled  ix> 
majij  a  resident  of  Washingfton  the 
various  *  tragical  comedies '  of  a 
political  kind  with  which  it  had 
been  previously  connected.  Incre- 
dible as  it  may  seem,  the  production 
of  the  play  of  Otliello  there  raised  a 
tempest,  and  one  of  the  Washington 
papers.  The  Native  Americcm,  said: 
'  If  the  writer  of  that  play  were  to 
be  caught  in  any  Southern  State  he 
ought  to  be  lynched  for  having  writ- 
ten it. '  Scarcely  less  was  the  excite- 
ment when  Edwin  Forrest  pi'oduced 
there  the  play  of  The  GlacUaior,  in 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
sale  of  the  Thradan  captive's  wife 
and  child  is  followed  by  a  revolt  of 
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the  gladiators.  Jt  mnst  be  admitted 
tbat  whilst  negro  marts  still  existed 
in  Washington,  this  must  have 
proved  rather  suggestive  to  the 
negroes,  who,  generally — ^being  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  drama- 
crowded  the  galleries ;  and  so  after 
much  discussion,  the  manager  de- 
cided that  the  play  should  go  on, 
but  to  each  advertisement  were 
appended  the  words :  '  On  this  occa- 
sion the  coloured  persous  cannot  be 
admitted  to  the  gallery.* 

The  expanding  public  buildings, 
ihe  swelling  dome,  the  incessant 
sound  of  the  hammer,  merged  at 
last  in  the  roll  of  drums,  the  thou- 
sand indications  that  our  proud 
Americana  Begia  was  not  a  flower 
after  all,  but  a  seed, — all  had,  in 
the  social  changes  at  Washington, 
a  more  important  expression  than 
any  that  could  be  made  in  marble. 
On  the  New  Year's  day  of  1855,  I 
remember  to  have  called  upon  the 
widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  even 
then  a  cheerful  and  handsome  old 
lady,  in  Washington,  and  her  nar- 
ratives of  society  in  that  city,  as 
she  remembered  it,  sounded  like 
legends  of  remote  antiquity.  I  re- 
member particularly  her  account  of 
a  President's  drawing-room  in  the 
time  of  President  Jackson.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  was  the  first  to  introduce 
ices  into  the  United  States.  Pre- 
sident Jackson  having  tasted  some 
at  her  house,  swore  '  by  the  eternal' 
that  they  were  delicious,  and  that  he 
would  have  some  at  his  next  recep- 
tion,— for,  in  those  days,  so  simple 
and  small  were  the  receptions  that 
refreshments  were  provided.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  laughingly  related  that  at 
the  next  reception  the  guests  were 
seen,  one  and  all,  melting  each 
spoonful  of  iced  cream  with  their 
breath  preparatory  to  swallowing 
it !  The  reception  itself  was  more 
like  a  village  tea-party  than  any- 
thing else.  From  the  house  of  this 
lady,  with  whom  the  last  of  the  old 
Bicpublican  court  passed  from  earth, 
i  went  to  the  President's  reception. 


of  a  date  a  little  over  twenty  years 
later  than  that  she  had  described, 
and  there  for  two  hours  was  borne 
helplessly  from  hall  to  hall,  from 
room  to  room,  amid  a  confused 
wreck  of  epaulettes,  laces,  and  with 
a  Babel  roar  of  all  the  tongues  of  the 
earth  around,  to  be  stranded  at  last 
on  the  street,  a  sadder  but  much 
wiser  adventurer.  Only  a  few  of  our 
dear  old  progenitors  survived  to  see 
this  deluge.  A  few — some  of  them, 
in  powder  and  kneebuckles — ^lived 
to  see  an  occasional  Bloomer  dress 
on  the  streets,  to  hear  spirit  raps  in 
the  house  next  door,  and  they,  no 
doubt,  concluded  that  it  was  time 
to  die.  For  I  take  it,  that  in  this 
City  of  Magnificent  Distances  there 
is  a  gathering  of  ages,  epochs,  na- 
tions, grades,  and  ideas,  which  else- 
where in  the  world  are  separated 
by  centuries  and  Chinese  walls. 
On  the  same  street  you  will  pass  by 
residence  of  a  German  baron,  and 
next  him  a  Yankee  who  has  made 
a  fortune  by  inventing  the  baby- 
jumper;  an  antiquary,  next,  who 
respects  nothing  later  than  Trisme- 
gistus ;  a  few  feet  from  him  is  a 
transcendentalist  from  the  Wide- 
awake Community  in  New  York; 
then  comes  the  house  of  an  old 
artist,  who  spends  his  last  days 
gazing  upon  a  few  of  the  works  of 
old  masters  which  he  has  collected; 
close  to  him  the  Hon.  Elijah 
Pogram.  I  find  in  my  journal  the 
following  notes  made  at  Washing- 
ton, any  time  between  1850  and 
1 860,  which  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  incongruities  one  may  witness 
in  social  life  there : 

To-day  I  saw  tho  Catholic  saint,  Mrs. 
Matlock,  entering  her  house.  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  thirteenth  year  since  she  arose 
from  the  bed  whereon  she  lay,  so  far  as 
human  judgment  could  go,  dying  of  cancer. 
Her  importance  to  the  Catholic  Church 
here  was  so  great  that  the  Pope  ordered 
that  mass  should  be  said  for  her  recovery 
on  a  given  hour  throughout  the  world.  On 
that  hour  she  was  informed  that  the  Church 
universal  was  praying  for  her.  Her  system 
was  revolutionised,  and  the  cancer  gradu- 
ally withered  from  that  moment.    Her  case 
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has  been  the  means  of  converting  many 
hereabout.  Opposite  her  house  a  *  psycho- 
logical healing  medium'  lias  put  out  his 
card,  declaring  himself  ready,  with  the  aid 
of  spirits,  to  do  the  same  thing  for  any  one 
afflicted,  at  a  dollar  per  head. 

Visited,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  Lord   .     He  is  an 

English  nobleman,  who,  having  spent  all 
his  means  in  litigation  to  obtain  some  vast 
Canadian  estates  to  which  he  believes  him- 
self entitled,  is  now  ending  his  days  mise- 
rably in  a  garret  in  Washington,  and  is 
kept  from  starvation  by  charity.  Mr.  H. 
has  examined  his  claims  to  the  estates,  and 
has  no  doubt  of  their  being  well-founded. 
Hard  by  is  the  splendid  mansion  of  a  mil- 
lionaire, who  came  here  a  bare-footed  boy, 
with  no  claims  but  that  which  every  indus- 
trious boy  has  upon  the  vast  estates  of  the 
New  World. 

At  the  President's  reception  this  even- 
ing, the  brilliant  wife  of  the  Kussian 
Count  B.  attracted  all  eyes.  I  remember 
her  years  ago  as  a  school-girl  in  George- 
town, near  by,  whom  I  used  to  meet  eating 
bread-and-butter,  and  dragging  her  satchel 
for  a  wagon  on  her  way  to  school.  The 
Bussian  Count  also  met  her :  admires  the 
pretty  face  beneath  the  bread-and-butter; 
keeps  his  eye  on  her ;  and  just  as  she  is 
leaving  school  adorns  her  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  and  takes  her  to  St.  retersbuig 
as  Madame  de  B. 

Met  to-day  the  last  descendant  of  old 
Lord  Fairfax, — quite  a  beautiful  lady,  and 
one  too  proud  of  her  lineage  to  marry  a 
mere  democrat.  She  is  poor.  Thus  the 
American  branch  of  a  family  that  once 
owned  a  farm  in  Virginia  larger  than 
£ngUnd  and  Wales  together  comes  to  an 
end. 

Kossuth  received  to-day  a  large  number 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to  wjiom  he  dis- 
coursed eloquently  of  the  wrongs  of  Hun- 
gary. Many  were  moved  to  tears,  and 
some  ladies  presented  their  rings  and  other 
trinkets  for  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  A 
large  slave-auction  took  place  at  Alexan- 
dria, just  across  the  river,  on  the  same 
day. 

Passed  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  niece  of  the  novelist  Zschokke. 
8he  had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  in  her 
youth  the  gift  of  second  sight.  She  gave 
me  an  interesting  account  of  the  experi- 
ments which  she  underwent  to  satisfy  her 
nnde  Zschokke's  curiosity  in  such  matters, 
and  which  led  him  to  write  his  celebrated 
stonr,  *The  Slecp-waker.'  She  was  for- 
bidden the  exercise  of  her  power  by  a  phy- 
sician, and  it  finally  left  her.  She  is  the 
wife  of  the  Swiss  consul  at  Washington. 

New  Year's  Day. — It  is  the  custom  in 
Washington  for  the  ladies  of  every  distin- 


guished house  to  receive  callers.  There  is 
no  restriction  whatever,  the  most  brutal 
having  the  freedom  of  the  most  refined 
homes.  I  saw  drunken  Irishmen  reeling 
into  the  front-doors  of  refined  families, 
their  chief  object  being  to  devour  the 
dainties  provided  lavishW  on  such  occa- 
sions. At  the  house  of  JSfayor  S.  I  found 
the  ladies  shrinking,  in  the  absence  of  any 
protection,  before  two  or  three  tipsy  rowdies 
of  the  '  know-nothing'  species,  who  were 
demanding  of  them  whether  they  (the 
ladies)  did  not  think  that '  Americans  should 
rule  America,'  and  that  *  every  d d  abo- 
litionist should  be  hung  ? ' 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  society  at 
Washington  must  for  a  long  time 
present  its  grotesque  side  most 
prominently.  It  represents  the 
transition  between  societies  not  only 
different,  but  opposite ;  for  the  ten- 
dency of  American  society  seems  to 
me  to  be  not  only  a  variation  from 
that  of  Europe,  but  a  revolt  against 
that.  Washington  society  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  men  and  women 
of  English  culture  and  manners,  and 
must  preserve  something  of  theirs, 
as  well  as  of  the  styles  of  French, 
Sardinian,  and  other  courts  infused 
at  a  later  day;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  country  having  annexed 
the  great  Western  lands  with  their 
bears,  buffaloes,  alligators,  and  the 
rest,  must  now  receive  and  enter  at 
its  Capitol  the  representatives  of 
these.  A  httle  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution-^requiring  that  districts 
shall  send  only  residents  within 
their  own  limits  to  Congress — 
adopted  inconsiderately,  has  proved 
to  be  of  immense  and  not  blessed 
influence  on  social  life  at  Washing- 
ton. Those  men  in  the  far  West, 
who  boast  that  they  are  half-horse, 
half-alligator,  whose  mild  ambition 
it  is  to  be  ready,  at  any  moment,  to 
whip  their  weight  in  wild-cats,  are 
not  permitted  to  engage  represen- 
tatives from  the  Eastern  cities. 
Thus  Bowie  with  his  bowie-knife, 
Crockett  with  his  bear-skin  coat, 
Pogram — are  constitutional  neces- 
sities, and  must  not  only  be  en- 
dured but  embraced.  K  Caliban 
has  in  Congress  an  equal  vote  with 
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ProBpero,  then  Caliban  must  be  en- 
tertaiaed  in  good  society,  and  gentle 
ladies  mnst  go  in  to  dinner  leaning 
on  lis  fin.  His  boots  "w^  be 
muddy  ;  lie  wiU  eat  with  bis  knife ; 
be  will  regard  the  nearest  decanter 
as  intended  for  his  private  wine- 
glass ;  but  he  has  a  vote  in  Con- 
gress, and  so,  though  in  Boston  a 
dozen  ladies  would  faint  around 
him,  in  Washington  he  is  a  little 
eccentric,  but  delightftdly  fresh  and 
original.  His  vote  is  a  talisman 
that  preserves  him  from  change. 
It  is  observed  that  the  Western 
member  gradually  conquers  Wash- 
ington, but  remains  mitamed ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  this  is  a 
misfortune  or  otherwise.  The  man 
whom  Washington  has  made  into 
its  own  image  and  likeness  is  hardly 
the  loveliest  of  beings.  There  was 
an  Indian,  who  came  to  the  capital 
to  attend  to  some  treaty,  whom 
society  tricked  out  with  a  civilised 
garb  during  his  stay.  At  last,  he 
left  to  rejoin  his  tribe,  carrying  his 
civiHsed  coat  and  a  whiskey-bottle 
in  each  pocket  of  it.  When  he 
reached  home,  his  tribe  watched 
his  new  style  of  behaviour  with 
silent  wonder  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  quietly  killed  him.  I  can  easily 
imagine  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
they  could  do. 

Having  already  alluded  to  the 
Washington  dimmer,  I  may  say,  in 
passing,  that  it  is  well  understood 
then,  that  up  to  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
reign  the  foundations  of  American 
policy  were  in  a  great  degree  gastro- 
nomic. I  remember  distinctly  to 
have  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a  matter 
for  national  alarm,  and  a  new  peril 
to  the  Union,  that  Charles  Sumner 
and  a  few  other  new-comers  were 
dechning  invitations  to  dinner  with 
their  Southern  antagonists.  Those 
who  have  never  tasted  the  Potomac 
oyster,  or  the  Southern  terrapin, 
will  not  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
position  of  these  elements  of  poli- 
tical economy.  Americans  are  very 
fond  of  champagne  also ;  and  many 


a  Ifortherner  who  has  gone  in  to 
dinner  a  tower  of  strength  has 
come  out  a  leaning  tower.  His 
sectional  prejudices  vanished  with 
the  seventh  glass.  He  now  knows 
no  North,  no  South, — in  £ftct,  is 
generally  ignorant  of  localities. 
This  political  force  was  tried  to  the 
last.  When  General  Anderson  was 
holding  Fort  Sumter,  just  before 
the  attack  upon  it  by  the  Caro- 
linians, and  messengers  were  sent 
from  Washington  to  mollify  them, 
the  leading  paper  there  advised  that 
the  messengers  should  be  '  steeped 
in  champagne  '  and  sent  home 
again ;  and  they  invited  General 
Anderson  to  Charleston,  and  tried 
a  bottle-cannonade  on  him,  on  the 
evening  before  they  tried  shot 
and  shell,  because  he  would  not 
surrender  to  the  former. 

The  President's  receptions  and 
the  'hops' — as  the  balls  given  at 
the  hotels  are  called  —  are  mas- 
querades of  all  zones,  lands^ 
and  ages.  Puritan  and  Parisian, 
painted  Indian  and  painted  belle, 
barbaric  splendours  from  Orient 
and  Occident,  tropical  gauzy  nudi- 
ties, and  rich  European  draperies, 
these  waltz  together  in  the  Wash- 
ington kaleidoscope.  Where  do 
these  people  come  from  ?  This  in- 
quiry is  an  unpopular  one  in  Wash- 
ington. Is  it  not  the  high  glory  of 
America  to  receive  the  outcasts  of 
other  lands  ?  In  a  city  with  so 
many  comfortable  glass-houses, 
stone-throwing  is  the  highest  of 
crimes.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
few  cities  in  America  where  the 
lines  between  classes  are  so  strongly 
drawn  and  defended ;  and  the  old 
families,  though  few,  bar  their  doors 
during  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
and  emerge  into  the  sunshine  when 
the  swarm  of  the  office-seeking  and 
fortune-hunting  has  flitted  away 
with  their  prey.  They  do  well.  A 
friend  once  took  me  to  visit  some  of 
the  gambling-rooms  which  lie  thick 
and  bright  as  serpent-scales  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue ;  and  I  shud- 
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dered  at  the  zramber  of  men  whom 
I  saw  there,  amid  the  luxurious 
feasts  which  these  establishments 
provide  gratis,  whose  faces  were 
those  that  might  be  seen  in  the 
companies  of  honourable  families. 
Manj  a  ftimil j  has  had,  in  the  end, 
to  mourn  the  successM  canvass 
which  has  brought  innocent  and 
happy  daughters  from  their  country- 
homes  within  reach  of  this  paradise 
of  adventurers  and  adventuresses. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  unhealthy 
state  of  society.  Scandals  had  only 
to  be  dashing  to  be  enviable,  and 
brilliant  women  had  an  evident 
satisfiaction  in  hearing  themselves 
credited  with  peculiar  influence 
over  great  party  leaders.  During 
one  season  the  heroine  of  every 
grand  evening  assembly  was  a 
passee  but  still  fair  woman  whose 
claim  to  the  homage  which  she  re- 
ceived with  complacency  on  every 
hand  was  that  she  had  once  had 
the  reputation  of  undue  intimacy 
with  President  Jackson,  and  had 
been  ike  means  of  breaking  up  his 
cabinet.  Her  husband  was  General 
Jackson's  minister  of  war,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun,  then  vice-president,  was 
so  convinced  that  the  administra- 
tion was  in  certain  important  parti- 
culars injuriously  affected  by  female 
influence,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
manipulated  Washington  society 
in  order  that  the  lady  in  question 
might  be  ignored  thereby.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  wrote  complaining  of 
this  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  returned 
a  diplomatic  note,  saying  that  it 
was  all  a  *  ladies'  quarrel,'  with 
which  men  coxdd  not  interfere; 
that  the  laws  of  the  ladies  were  hke 
*  the  laws  of  theMedes  and  Persians, 
and  admitted  neither  of  argument 
nor  amendment.'  The  dissension 
extended,  and  resulted  presently  in 
the  requested  resignation  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  which  was  followed  by 
that  of  every  other  member  of  the 
cabinet.  The  lady's  husband  was 
appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and 
much  was  heard  of  her  flourishings 


in  the  court  circles  of  Madrid, 
Paris,  and  London.  When  she  re- 
turned to  Washington,  and  especi- 
ally after  her  husband's  death,  she 
was  as  much  courted  as  she  had  in 
more  primitive  days  been  shunned. 
She  was  still  a  brave  widow  at 
sixty,  at  which  age  she  married  her 
third  husband,  an  Italian  youth  of 
twenty,  who  had  taught  her 
daughter  dancing,  and  was  addicted 
to  poetic  effusions.  Four  years 
sufficed  to  enable  the  handsome 
rascal  to  get  hold  of  his  fond, 
elderly  wife's  fine  property,  and  to 
make  love  to  her  eldest  daughter. 
Three  months  ago  they  eloped  to- 
Europe,  leaving  her  mother  and  his 
wife  an  aged  beggar,  the  derision 
of  those  companies  whose  admira- 
tion she  once  received  so  proudly. 
Since  the  days  of  Jackson,  many 
incidents  have  occurred  to  convince 
American  politicians  that  female 
influence  in  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try cannot  be  despised  or  ignored. 
Nearly  every  Ainerican  woman 
takes  an  interest  in  poHtics;  and 
at  Washington,  women  have  a  very 
general  ambition  to  shine  in  poli- 
tical circles.  That  their  influence 
has  hitherto  been,  to  a  large  extent, 
exerted  through  questionable  means, 
and  in  the  lower  kind  of  politics — 
where  it  is  connected  with  offices 
and  appropriations — must  be  ad- 
mitted; but  the  tendency  is,  I 
think,  to  regard  this  as  the  result 
of  its  being  an  illegitimate  though 
an  inevitable  and  an  increasing  in- 
fluence, and  to  argue  that  it  needs 
only  recognition  by  law  and  custom, 
to  be  raised  into  an  open  and  useful 
power. 

I  cannot  imagine  an  earnest  man's 
democracy  surviving  a  residence  in 
the  Washington  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  In  the  White  House,  I 
have  seen  cringing  crowds  gathered 
about  Presidents,  as  the  fountains 
of  Hving  waters,  whom  any  truth- 
speaker  among  them  would  have 
called  in  good  Carlylese,  the  most 
horse- whippible  caitiffs  in  America. 
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One  or  two  honest  men  have  indeed 
been  sent  to  Washington  as  chief 
magistrates;  but  Washington  had 
means  of  putting  these  out  of  the 
way  for  the  congenial  caitiff  or  Vice- 
president,  as  we  have  now  got  to 
calling  the  normal  successor  of  a 
suppressed  President. 

Nor,  can  I  say  much  for  the  Con- 
gress of  those  days.  For  the  most 
part,  the  members  of  it  were  men 
whose  local  worth,  whatever  it  was, 
had  entirely  evaporated  under  their 
effort  at  expansion  to  a  national 
importance ;  and  I  have  often,  when 
sitting  in  the  Capitol,  had  reason  to 
credit  with  truth,  if  not  poetry, 
some  lines  written  by  a  Western 
bard: 

Well,  such  is  life  I    Whom  the  gods  love 
Die  young.    Those  whom  they  hate  live  on 
To  get  elected  to  the  General  Congress 
Por  the  several  States  and  territories. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  best 
men  in  America  have  for  many 
years  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
avoid  a  political  career,  in  which 
all  that  was  best  of  them  would  be 
trampled  on.  Emerson  wrote  to 
Dr.  Channing : 

Though  loath  to  grieve 
The  evil  time's  sole  patriot, 
I  cannot  leave 
My  honeyed  thought 
Por  the  priest's  cant, 
Or  statesman's  rant. 

If  I  refuse 

My  study  for  their  politique, 

Which  at  the  best  is  trick, 

The  angry  Muse 

Puts  confusion  in  my  brain. 

Of  anything  like  historical  know- 
ledge, extending  farther  back  than 
the  administration  of  Greneral  Jack- 
son, or  of  political  scholarship,  there 
was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
almost  none  at  all.  There  were, 
indeed,  some  able  speeches  made 
now  and  then  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  the  world  little 
knew  whence  the  sinew  of  them 
was  gained.  There  was  in  Wash- 
ington, when  I  lived  there,  a  num- 
ber of  poor  scholars  and  writers 


who  made  their  living  by  preparing 
statistics  and  historical  ^lustrations 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  speeches 
of  Congressional  orators.  When 
Mr.  Webster  made  his  great  argu- 
ment on  the  will  of  Stephen  Gerard, 
in  which  it  was  one  of  his  objects  to 
prove  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
celebrated  Quaker  was  an  infidel,  he 
brought  out  a  series  of  apt  quota- 
tions from  the  leading  freethinkers 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
which  gained  him  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  learning ;  but  it  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of 
this  article,  that  every  particle  of 
this  information  was  prepared  for 
him  by  an  obscure  clergyman  of 
the  city.  The  same  great  states- 
man, had  a  poor  student  always 
retained  to  discover  the  apt  Latin 
quotation  with  which  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  adorn  every  speech  in 
the  Senate.  Nor  was  the  dishonesty 
purely  literary.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  met  Diogenes  with  his 
lantern  peering  about  the  lobbies  of 
the  Capitol ;  but  of  stock-jobbers 
and  railway-speculators  there  were 
enough. 

The  three  great  leaders  in  the 
Senate,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
ago,  were  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Webster  of  Massachusetts.  Of 
these  Mr.  Clay  was  the  most  histo- 
rical character,  and  though  almost 
at  the  end  of  his  career,  was  yet  an 
active  leader  and  a  brilliant  orator. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Baptist 
preacher  in  Virginia,  and  was  popu- 
larly called  'the  Mill-boy  of  the 
Slashes,'  because  he  always  remem- 
bered with  pride  the  early  days  in 
which  he  used  to  go  to  the  mills,  at 
a  place  called  *  the  Slashes,'  to  have 
a  bag  of  com  ground  for  his  father. 
Left  in  great  poverty  at  his  father's 
death,  some  one  had  got  for  him  a 
place  in  a  drug-store  in  Richmond, 
where  George  Wythe,  the  preceptor 
of  Jefferson,  and  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  found 
him  out  as  a  boy  of  promise,  and 
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took  him  to  study  law  in  his  own 
office.  He  had  listened  to,  and 
caught  the  style  of  Patrick  Henry. 
He  removed  at  the  close  of  the  last 
centuiy  to  Kentucky,  and  there 
gained  success  at  the  bar.  He 
entered  into  political  life  in  this 
century,  and,  in  his  first  important 
speech,  the  crowd  was  so  filled  with 
enthusiasm  that  it  bore  him,  at  its 
conclusion,  from  the  stand  on  its 
shoulders.  He  drove  his  horses  once 
bitted  thus  rather  rashly ;  even,  at 
last,  to  the  war  with  England  in 
1 812,  which  he  chiefly  brought  on. 
He  fought  several  duels,  was 
wounded  by  one  antagonist,  killed 
another,  and  purposely  fired  over 
the  head  of  a  third.  He  fought 
with  John  Randolph,  and  after  the 
second  fire  —  the  last  that  was 
thought  necessary  for  the  honour 
of  the  field — ^the  two  rushed  for- 
ward and  shook  hands  with  tears  of 
joy  that  neither  had  been  hurt. 
Jackson  hated  him  above  all  men ; 
and  whilst  President  denounced 
him  as  a  *  villain '  and  swore  *  to  cut 
his  ears  off,' — a  style  of  treating 
opponents,  which,  until  this  year, 
had  been  supposed  to  have  passed 
from  the  White  House  with  the 
distinguished  Tennesseean  General 
who  inaugurated  it.  Though  some- 
what apart  from  my  object,  I  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  introduce  here, 
the  address  made  by  Henry  Clay, 
then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, to  Lafayette,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  return  to  America. 
It  is  as  follows : 

The  vain  wish  has  been  sometimes  in- 
dulged, that  Providence  wonld  allow  the 
patriot,  after  death,  to  return  to  his  conn- 
tiy,  and  to  contemplate  the  intermediate 
changes  which  had  taken  place;  to  view 
the  forests  felled,  the  cities  built,  the 
mountains  levelled,  the  canals  cut,  the 
highways  constructed,  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  the 
increase  of  population.  General,  your  pre- 
sent visit  to  the  United  States  is  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  consoling  object  of  that  wish. 
You  are  in  the  midst  of  posterity.  Eveiy- 
where  yon  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
great  changes,  physical  and  moral,  which 


have  occurred  since  you  left  us.  Even  this 
vexT  city,  bearing  a  venerated  name,  alike 
endeared  to  you  and  us,  has  since  emerged 
from  the  forest  which  then  covered  its  site. 
In  one  respect  you  behold  us  unaltered, 
and  that  is  in  the  sentinient  of  continued 
devotion  to  liberty,  and  of  ardent  affection 
and  profound  gratitude  to  your  departed 
frieno,  the  father  of  his  country,'  and  to  you 
and  to  your  illustrious  associates  in  the 
field  and  in  the  Cabinet^  for  the  multiplied 
blessings  which  surround  us,  and  for  the 
very  privilege  of  addressing  you  which  I 
now  exercise.  This  sentiment,  now  fondly 
cherished  by  more  than  ten  millions  of 
people,  will  be  transmitted  with  unabated 
vigour  down  the  tide  of  time  through  the 
countless  millions  who  are  destined  to 
inhabit  this  oontinent  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. 

This  address,  given  with  much  dig- 
nity and  sincere  feeling,  moved  all 
to  tears.  Lafayette,  much  affected, 
was  unable  for  one  or  two  minutes 
to  reply.  It  has  become  an  historic 
incident  which  American  artists 
have  celebrated ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  many  associations  which  linked 
Clay  with  the  fathers,  and  gave  to 
his  voice  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
the  solemn  weight  of  an  utterance 
from  their  graves.  His  last  appear- 
ance was  in  the  senatorial  session 
of  1849,  when  he  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  Compromise 
which  he  believed — ^how  vainly ! — 
was  to  save  the  country  from  dis- 
ruption. He  was  nearly  eighty 
years  old,  yet  in  that  Congress  he 
made  seveniy  speeches.  I  remem- 
ber him  in  his  last  great  speech, 
which  occupied  the  larger  part  of 
the  sittings  of  two  days.  On  the 
first  of  those  days  he  walked,  or 
almost  tottered  up  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol.  '  Vill  you  lend  me  your 
arm  ?  '  he  said  to  a  senator  who 
was  with  him ;  *  I  find  myself  quite 
weak  and  exhausted  this  morning.' 
'Had  you  not  better  defer  your 
speech  ?  '  asked  his  friend.  *  My 
dear  friend,'  replied  Clay,  '  I  consi- 
der my  country  in  danger ;  and  if  I 
can  be  the  means  in  any  measure  of 
averting  that  danger,  my  health  or 
life  is  of  little  consequence.'  When 
he  spoke,  it  was  with  such  difficulty 
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that  several  Mends  moved  an  ad- 
journment ;  but  lie  declined  this, 
and  at  length  his  bent  form  became 
•erect,  his  face  cast  off  the  sheath  of 
pain  and  age,  and  he  spoke  with  an 
earnestness  and  power  which  more 
than  anything  else  carried  the  mea- 
sure to  success.  Soon  afterwards 
he  died,  thinking  that  his  country 
was  saved;  little  thinking  that  in 
his  compromise,  the  two  sections 
had  met  only  for  a  more  formidable 
rebound.  He  was,  I  believe,  a 
noble  man.  He  said  once,  '  I  had 
rather  be  right  than  be  President ; ' 
and  I  believe  it,  though  it  was  say- 
ing much,  for  he  was  very  ambi- 
idous,  and  was  bitterly  grieved  at 
his  repeated  defeats  as  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  He  spent  the 
best  of  his  life  trying  to  compromise 
the  uncompromisable.  He  was  not 
President  because  no  keystone  to  a 
•crumbling  arch  was  possible. 

The  great  Southern  statesman, 
John  C.  Calhoun — ^who  died  shortly 
before  Mr.  Clay — ^had  devoted  his 
powerful  intellect  to  the  work  of 
disruption,  as  completely  as  Mr. 
Olay  had  devoted  lus  to  the  work 
of  compromise.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
strong  by  reason  of  his  perfect  con- 
viction and  his  representation  of 
an  intelligible  principle.  Believing 
firmly  that  Slavery  was  theoreti- 
cally the  true  basis  of  society,  he 
saw  plainly  that  it  must  live  for 
«ver  on  the  defensive,  and  die  at 
last  in  a  government  founded  by 
men,  who,  one  and  all,  regarded 
slavery  as  wrong  per  «e,  and  des- 
tined to  pass  away.  To  him,  this 
sacred  institution  was  between  ever- 
encroaching  walls,  by  which  it  must 
be  inevitably  crushed,  unless  it 
could  effect  a  breach  in  them.  The 
Union  was  to  him  a  small  thing  to 
sacrifice  to  a  great  principle.  In 
the  anxiety  of  the  great  Northern 
communities  to  preserve  the  Union 
he  saw  only  the  selfishness  of  trade. 
Por  those  men  in  the  North — the 
abolitionists — who  were  amdous  to 
divide  the   Union,  for  a  principle 


diametrically  opposite  to  hia  own, 
he  had  respect,  and  reserved  his 
terrible  power  of  invective  for  those 
who  were  stupid  enough  to  try  and 
reconcile  antagonistic  principles. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  States 
had  a  legal  sovereignty,  but  be- 
lieved that  they  had  the  moral  right 
of  secession  from  a  com.pact  to 
which  the  present  generation  had 
not  been  a  party.  He  desired  thai 
they  should  secede  and  take  the 
consequences,  which  he  never 
thought  would  be  war — ^though 
that,  had  he  foreseen  it,  could  not 
have  altered  his  purpose.  He  was 
the  natural  leader  of  a  minority, 
and  was  prouder  of  that  position 
than  of  any  other.  Alone  among 
the  pubUc  men  of  his  time  he  made 
no  effort  to  be  Pre^dent.  He  was 
regarded  by  the  Young  South  with 
a  feeling  approaching  adoration. 
He  was  of  Scotch-Insh  descent, 
and  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. His  father  —  Patrick 
Calhoun — ^had  been  an  ardent  Whig 
throughout  that  struggle,  and  had 
resisted  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  as  ardently  as  his  son 
afterwards  sought  to  destroy  it. 
Intellectual,  dauntless,  shrinking 
from  no  consequence,  inflexible,  im- 
perious, Calhoun  was  bom  to  direct 
and  mould  feebler  men  to  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  stood  in  the  Senate 
with  the  prestige  of  having  brought 
the  United  States,  even  with  Andrew 
Jackson  at  its  head,  to  South  Caro- 
lina's terms.  That  contest  between 
Jackson  and  Calhoun  was  more  like 
the  irresistible  force  encountering 
the  immovable  object  than  any  po- 
litical event  in  American  history. 
General  Jackson  had  been  a  slave- 
driver  in  1 81 1,  and  something  of  a 
desperado  as  well.  Once  when 
taking  a  gang  of  negroes  into  In- 
dian territory,  an  agent  had  de- 
manded his  (Jackson's)  passports, 
whereupon  *  Old  Hickory,'  as  he 
was  called,  pointed  to  two  pistols 
at  his  waisty  and  said,  ^  Those  are 
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Andrew  Jackson's  passports ! '  His 
poptdaTity  was  unbounded,  and  it  is 
not  an  inyention  that  a  Baptist 
preacher  of  the  time  said  in  a 
sermon,  *  Beloved  friends,  he  (i.e. 
Christ)  was  just  another  Greneral 
Jackson  for  ye  I '  Snch  was  the  man 
— and  it  ia  odd  that,  in  every  instance 
of  her  rebellion,  the  Sonth  has  had 
io  deal  with  a  Southem-bom  Presi- 
dent— nnder  whom  the  first  serions 
trial  of  conclusions  between  Federal 
and  State  powers  was  to  take  place. 
Jackson  singularly  resembled  Cal- 
houn in  his  inflexible  temper;  but 
he  had  this  disadvantage — he  repre- 
sented certain  national  interests 
which  afl  President  he  had  sworn  to 
defend,  whilst  Calhoun  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  stand  for  his  State- 
theory,  though  the  universe  should 
thereby  be  reduced  to  one  ash.  So 
Jackson  and  Congress,  with  many 
oaths,  yielded.  To  his  dying  day, 
Jackson  regretted  that  he  had  not 
hung  Calhoun ;  and  if  he  had  done 
so,  undoubtedly  there  had  been  no 
Confederate  war.  With  this  his- 
toric triumphal  arch  ever  shining 
about  him,  Calhoun  stood  in  the 
Senate  seventeen  years  ago,  erect 
and  clear  as  a  sunbeam,  his  pale  fine 
forehead  gleaming  under  full  bushy 
dark  hair,  his  eyes  dartling,  fasci- 
nating every  Southern  youth  — 
myself  amongst  others — ^with  the 
power,  the  beauty,  and  the  frank- 
ness of  the  rattlesnake,  which  is  the 
chosen  symbol  of  his  beloved  South 
Carolina.  He  was  without  humour, 
but  could  occasionally  deal  in  sar- 
casm; he  was  never  frivolous,  but 
80  much  in  earnest  that  when  he 
arose  in  the  Senate  to  speak,  even 
on  the  most  unimportant  subject, 
that  body  tecame  still,  as  if  listen- 
ing to  oracles  of  fite.  Of  all 
American  statesmen  since  Jefferson 
Calhoun  most  hated  England,  and 
he  did  even  more,  perhaps,  than 
Jefferson  to  cherish  in  the  American 
youth  the  same  detestation.  It  was 
based  solely  upon  the  anti-slavery 
policy  of  England,  which  he  attri- 


buted only  to  the  meanest  commer- 
cial motives,  and  to  a  desire  to  reach 
her  own  ends  by  destroying  the 
cotton  interest  of  the  South.  The 
South  never  had  a  more  strong- 
headed,  nor  a  more  wrong-headed 
champion.  When  he  died,  his  soul, 
like  that  of  John  Brown,  went 
marching  on.  EQs  name  became 
the  watchword  of  his  party,  and 
the  war-cry  of  the  Confederacy ; 
and  had  he  lived  to  see  the  secession 
for  which  he  had  toiled  through 
life,  the  South  would  have  named 
him  not  as  President  but  as  King. 

But  of  all  the  men  in  the  Senate, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  Daniel 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
certainly  the  greatest  as  an  orator, 
though  of  defective  personal  charac- 
ter. He  had  begun  his  career  of 
fame  with  a  great  speech  uttered  on 
Plymouth  Bock,  at  an  anniversary 
celebration,  in  which  his  grand  utter- 
ances for  liberty  and  for  America  im- 
pressed the  country,  as  if  the  ocean 
waves  which  had  borne  the  Jtfaj^/^ower 
to  that  shore,  and  which  were  beat- 
ing at  his  feet,  had  at  length  found  a 
fit  voice  to  interpret  their  meaning. 
With  him  almost  for  the  first  time, 
the  conviction  of  the  North  made 
itself  heard  in  Congress.  In  1S30, 
he  had  in  the  most  celebrated  speech 
ever  delivered  in  the  American 
Senate — his  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  of 
South  Carolina — shown  that  seces- 
sion was  unconstitutional  and  im- 
possible. In  1837,  when  the  South 
was  already  planning  to  wrest  Texas 
from  Mexico,  he  had  sounded  the 
warning  which  was  destined  to  be 
&tally  unheeded.     He  said  then : 

On  the  general  question  of  slavery,  a 
great  portion  of  the  community  is  already 
strongly  excited.  The  subject  has  not 
only  attracted  attention  as  a  question  of 
politics,  but  it  has  struck  a  tar  deeper- 
toned  chord.  It  has  arrested  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  country ;  it  has  taken  strong 
hold  on  the  consciences  of  men.  He  is  a 
rash  man,  indeed,  and  little  conversant 
with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he 
a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  character 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  sup- 
poses that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
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trifled  with  op  despised.  It  will  assuredly 
cause  itself  to  be  respected.  It  inay  be 
reasoned  with ;  it  may  be  made  willing— I 
believe  it  is  entirely  willing— to  fulfil  all 
existing  engagements  and  all  existing 
duties— to  uphold  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  18  established,  with  whatever 
regrets  about  some  provisions  which  it 
does  actually  contain.  But  to  coerce  it 
into  silence,  to  endeavour  to  restrain  its 
free  expression,  to  seek  to  compress  and 
confine  it,  warm  as  it  is,  and  more  heated 
as  such  endeavours  would  render  it, — 
should  this  be  attempted  I  know  nothing, 
even  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  Union 
itself,  which  would  not  be  endangered  by 
the  explosion  that  might  follow. 

It  was  thirteen  years  after  this 
that  I  saw  and  heard  Daniel  Web- 
ster in  the  Senate,  and  then  he  was 
engaged  in  unbarring  for  slavery 
the  gateways  into^the  virgin  West ; 
was  demanding  of  the  Northern 
people  that  they  should  '  conquer 
their  prejudices '  on  the  subject,  and 
consent  to  open  their  states  for 
slave-hunts,  and  transform  them- 
selves into  blood-hounds  for  such 
hunts;  and  was  denouncing  anti- 
slavery  men  as  fanatics !  The  truth 
is  that  this  great  brain  was  mort- 
gaged. Having  by  his  bad  habits 
and  indulgences  become  pecuniarily 
embarrassed,  the  cotton-mill  interest 
of  the  North, — ^the  partner  of  the 
slavery-firm  in  the  South, — stepped 
forward,  and  by  paying  his  debts 
and  giving  him  a  permanent  sub- 
sidy, purchased  him.  From  that 
time  he  was  an  elephantine  coward. 
But  in  the  great  struggle  of  1 849-50 
the  South  distinctly  promised  him 
the  presidency,  which  they  then 
had  power  to  give,  if  he  gave  his 
voice  to  their  measures.  He  did  so. 
The  shock  to  his  native  state— Mas- 
.  sachusetts — ^and  to  the  entire  North, 
was  very  great.  He  completely  lost 
his  hold  upon  the  heart  of  New  Eng- 
land. But  when  the  convention 
from  which  he  had  expected  a  nomi- 
nation to  the  presidency,  met,  it 
forgot  its  promise  to  him  altogether, 
and  he  stood  a  political  outcast. 
Immediately  after  this  disappoint- 
ment he  went  back  to  his  country 


home  in  Massachusetts,  Marshfield, 
laid  down  on  his  bed,  and  died  bro- 
ken-hearted. I  saw  him  on  his  way 
home  that  year,  shaking  hands  with 
many  of  the  very  politicians  for 
whom  he  had  betrayed  his  State,  and 
who  had  now  betrayed  him,  with 
smiles  that  were  wreathed  about 
grinding  teeth.  With  his  white  eyes 
flashing  under  his  swarthy  dome- 
like brow,  he  brought  before  me  the 
ideal  of  Milton's  Satan  immediately 
after  his  fall  from  heaven. 

John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  al- 
ways called  Webster,  in  the  course 
of  debate,  *  the  hon.  attorney  for 
Boston,'  and  as  often  as  he  did  so 
Webster  could  not  help  writhing  in 
hi§  seat;  but  if  the  fee  he.  had 
received  from  the  manufacturing 
interest  of  his  State  deprived  him 
of  much  personal  weight  at  Wash- 
ington, it  was  made  up  to  him  in 
the  deference  he  received  at  Boston. 
He  would  have  been  a  bold  man 
who  on  any  occasion  would  disre- 
gard the  convenience  of  Webster. 
If  he  were  engaged  in  any  law-case 
the  court  adjourned  to  suit  his  din- 
ner-hour, and  appointed  its  morn- 
ing meeting  with  reference  to  his 
breakfast.  Nay,  Puritan  parsons 
in  Boston  made  the  moral  law  ac- 
commodate itself  to  his  private  vices. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  from 
first  to  last  the  rich  men  of 
Boston  gave  him  several  fortunes  he 
was  always  poor,  and  never  thought 
of  paying  a  debt.  In  New  England, 
it  is  said,  he  sometimes  wanted  the 
dinners  to  which  he  was  invited 
daily,  as  much  as  his  inviters  wanted 
his  company,  and  he  was  often 
materially  assisted  by  the  immuni- 
ties extended  to  him  by  railway 
companies.  His  efforts  to  obtain 
similar  advantages  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  by  reason  of  his  great- 
ness, were  sometimes  attended  with 
amusing  results.  On  one  occasion, 
when  travelling  on  the  great  rail- 
way between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, the  conductor  came  through 
the  car,  in  which  nearly  a  hundred 
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persons  were  seated,  collecting  the 
tickets.  When  he  came  to  Mr. 
Webster's  seat,  the  great  senator 
looked  ponderously  at  the  conductor 
and  said  solemnly,  '  I  am  Mr.  Web- 
ster.' 'I  asked  for  your  ticket,' 
said  the  conductor.  Webster,  who 
had  no  ticket  and  little  money,  said, 
more  weightily,  '  I  am  Daniel  Web- 
ster.' '  I  don't  care,'  cried  the  con- 
ductor, getting  vexed;  'if  you  are 
Daniel  from  the  lion's  den,  you've 
got  to  show  me  your  ticket.'  Web- 
ster gravely  presented  his  card  to 
the  man,  and  said,' '  I  will  see  the 
president  of  this  company  on  the 
subject  at  some  future  time.'  The 
poor  conductor  looked  around  help- 
lessly to  the  surrounding  passen- 
gers, among  whom  the  scene  had 
excited  much  merriment,  uttered  a 
tremendous  oath,  and  abandoned  as 
hopeless  the  task  of  getting  either 
ticket  or  money. 

Mr.  Webster's  unequalled  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  led  to  his  being 
made,  on  every  possible  occasion, 
the  orator  of  public  and  political 
gatherings  and  dinners.  At  these 
he  talked,  in  the  aggregate,  as  much 
sonorous  nonsense  as  has  been 
uttered  by  any  other  American.  At 
the  political  dinners,  of  which  he 
was  rather  fond,  he  almost  invariably 
became  tipsy  before  his  speech-time 
arrived ;  and  some  of  his  most 
admired  after-dinner  speeches  were 
the  composition  of  fiiendly  re- 
porters. On  one  occasion  he  had 
to  be  prompted  by  a  friend,  who  sat 
just  behind  him  and  gave  him,  suc- 
cessively, phrases  and  topics.  The 
speech  proceeded  somewhat  after 
this  fashion  : — Prompter :  '  Tariff,' 
Webster :  *  The  tariff',  gentlemen,  is 
a  subject  requiring  the  profound 
attention  of  the  statesman.  American 
industry,  gentlemen,  must  be — ^must 

be  '  (nods  a  little) .     Promoter : 

•National  debt.'  Webster:  'And 
gentlemen,  there's  the  national 
debt — it  should  be  paid  (hvd  cheers, 
which  rouse  the  speaker) ;  yes,  gentle- 
men, it  should  be  paid  (cheers) — 
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and  d d  if  it  sha'n't  be  (taking 

out  his  pocket-booh) — ^I'U  pay  it 
myself !  How  much  is  it  ?  '  This 
last  question  was  asked  of  a  gentle- 
man near  him,  with  drunken  serious- 
ness, and  coupled  with  the  recol- 
lection of  the  well  known  impe- 
cuniosity  of  Webster's  pocket-book, 
excited  roars  of  laughter,  amidst 
which  the  orator  sank  into  his  seat, 
and  was  soon  asleep.  At  a  great 
dinner  given  at  Bl)chester,  New 
York,  which  is  built  near  the 
Gennessee  Falls,  Webster  made  a 
speech,  of  which,  like  that  quoted 
above,  no  report  or  account  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  print.  It  was 
curious  that  whilst  wine  affected  his 
thought,  it  did  not  alter  his  voice 
nor  weaken  his  knees.  On  the 
occasion  at  Bochester  his  speech, 
delivered  before  a  large  auditory, 
was  very  brief,  and  ran  thus: 
'  Men  of  Eochester,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  your 
noble  city.  Gentlemen,  I  saw  your 
falls,  which  I  am  told  are  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high.  That  is  a 
very  interesting  fact.  Gentlemen, 
Rome  had  her  CsBsar,  her  Scipio, 
her  Brutus:  but  Rome  in  her 
proudest  days  had  never  a  waterfall 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  I 
Gentlemen,  Greece  had  her  Pericles, 
her  Demosthenes,  and  her  Socrates, 
but  Greece  ii^  her  palmiest  days 
NEVER  had  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high  !  Men  of  Rochester, 
go  on !  No  people  ever  lost  their 
Hberties  who  had  a  waterfall  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high  ! ' 

Webster  had  an  impressive,  un- 
usual, oracular  way  of  saying  every- 
thing, however  unimportant,  which 
could  not  be  surpassed.  He  could 
put  forth  more  unction  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  subject  of  taxation, 
even  when  the  eloquent  Englishman 
makes  one  feel  for  the  moment 
that  humanity's  true  battle-cry  is 
*  Pepper  for  the  masses ! '  His  great 
hits  seemed  magical  when  they 
were  uttered,  and  people  surren- 
dered their  senses  to  them.     When 
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he  was  deliyering  bis  great  speech 
at  the  dedication  of  Banker  Hill 
monument  the  crowd  became  so 
crashing  that  life  and  limb  were 
endangered ;  and  the  officers,  after 
yainly  straggling  against  the  rash, 
desired  Mr.  Webster  to  appeal  to 
the  people  to  stand  back.  The 
orator  came  forward,  stretched  oat 
his  arm  like  a  sceptre,  and  said  in 
his  thander-tone  :  *  Gfentlemen, 
stand  back ! '  There  was  a  moment's 
stillness,  and  one  man  cried  oat, 
*  It  is  impossible  ! '  '  Impossible  ?  * 
repeated  Webster,  ^Nothing  is  vnv- 
possible  on  Btmker  Hill!*  Imme* 
diately  the  crowd  rolled  back,  and 
the  expression  seemed  climacteric  ; 
yet  the  smallest  boy  present  coald 
have  pricked  the  gay  babble  with 
his  Iniowledge  that  Banker  Hill 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  American 
defeat.  He  coald  even  make  his 
egotism  sablime.  Daring  a  speech 
made  by  him  in  Faneail  Hall,  at  a 
time  when  the  Whig  party  was  on 
the  verge  of  dissolation,  he  capped 
a  rhetorical  climax  thns  :  *  Gentle- 
men, if  the  Whig  party  is  dissolved, 
where  am  I  to  go  ?  '  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips,  who  was  present  when 
this  was  attered,  described  it,  in 
my  hearing,  as  followed  by  a  pause 
in  which  the  vast  crowd  seemed  to 
be  thrilled  by  a  new  consideration 
of  vast  and  universal  import.  Mr. 
Phillips,  a  bitter  opponent  of 
Webster,  admitted  that  it  even 
seemed  a  momentous  question  to 
himself;  and  Mr.  Emerson,  who, 
during  Webster's  life,  said  that  he 
had  uttered  nothing  worthy  to  be 
treasured,  had  '  lent  no  aphorism  to 
history,'  and  that  'every  drop  of 
his  blood  had  eyes  that  looked 
downward,'  has  declared  in  a  lecture, 
this  year,  that  Webster  was  one  of 
the  two  men  to  whom  he  had 
listened  who  had  approached  his 
ideal  of  an  orator. 

The  interest  which  purchased 
him  whilst  living  has  written  one 
epitaph  on  Webster's  grave  at 
Marshfield;   but    his    countrymen 


really  read  on  it  that  phrase  of 
Emerson's.  But  how  could  it  have 
been  otherwise?  There  was  a  down- 
ward tendency  in  all  that  political 
system  which  Washington  sym- 
bolised, and  which  its  leading  men 
represented  in  those  days ;  a  down- 
ward, tottering  tendency,  the  con- 
verse of  an  already  apparent,  but  as 
yet  weak,  upward  one,  sheathing  in 
it  a  new  Washington  and  a  new 
country.  The  politics  of  seventeen 
years  ago  represented  the  convic- 
tion of  no  man  in  the  country.  It 
is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  that 
men  with  convictions  kept  out  of  it 
altogether ;  and  that  from  even  the 
greatest  of  those  who  entered  the 
arena  we  have  gained  nothing  that 
can  endure.  The  personal  Mends 
of  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster, 
have  on  their  shelves  finely  bound 
editions  of  their  speeches ;  certain 
publishers  have  many  more  copies 
of  the  same ;  but  in  them  there  is 
no  sentence,  no  thought,  which 
history  wiU  preserve ;  and  they 
contain  no  word  for  the  present 
emergency  more  appropriate  than  if 
they  bad  been  uttered  with  reference 
to  the  politics  of  Kamschatka.  And 
if  this  was  so  with  the  giants,  what 
was  it  with  the  commons  of  that 
era  ?  Saving  one  or  two  good 
heads,  they  were  as  useless  a  swarm 
as  ever  settled  upon  the  carcase  of 
a  dead  epoch.  It  was  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  best  men  were  begin- 
ning to  come  from  the  West.  There 
was  something  transitional  in  the 
West  which  was  more  suited  to  the 
status  of  the  country  which  the 
more  educated  East  had  outgrown. 
These  Western  men  were  rough; 

*  so  were  their  b'ars.'  They  were  re- 
turned from  far  migrations,  whither 
women  and  children  had  not  accom- 
panied them.  Their  Western  life 
was  significantly  reported  by  one  of 
their  number,  who,  being  at  a  theatre 
where  a  baby  was  crying,  and  the 
orchestra  trying  to  drown  its  little 
voice,  rose  in  the  pit  and  exclaimed, 

*  Stop  them  d — — d  fiddles,  and  let 
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the  baby  ciy ;  1  hain't  heard  such 
music  this  ten  year !  '  They  had 
left  churches  and  catechisms  behind 
them  also.  The  Hon.  Senator  D. 
made  a  bet  of  ten  dollars  with  the 
Hon.  Judge  L.  that  he  could  not 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer.  L.  ac- 
cepted the  bet,  and  began  thus  : 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  ; 
If  I  sboidd  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 

*  Hanged  if  I  thought  you  knew  it,' 
said  Qxe  senator,  as  he  handed  the 
triumphant  judge  the  ten  dollars. 
None  of  the  bystanders  seemed  able 
to  correct  the  matter.  I  remember 
very  well,  also,  that  the  Governor 
of  Texas  said,  in  his  Message  for 
1848,  'In  the  beautifdl  words  of 
Scripture,  "Now  is  the  winter  of 
our  discontent  made  glorious  sum- 
mer," &c.'  These  results  were 
more  democratic  than  beautiful. 
It  was,  I  fear,  rather  a  disadvantage 
to  a  man  in  those  far  regions  to 
have  been  educated,  or,  aa  the 
popular  phrase  ran,  to  have  '  rubbed 
his  back  against  a  college.'  Andy 
Johnson,  now  President,  never  got 
as  much  out  of  his  signboard  iu 
Greenville — *  A.  Johnson,  Tailor ' — 
when  it  meant  what  it  said,  as 
afterwards  when,  having  become  a 
public  man,  he  kept  it  up  to  point 
the  masses  to  as  a  proof  of  his 
origin  and  of  his  pride  in  it.  When 
he  was  Governor  of  Tennessee,  he 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  Governor 
of  Kentucky  a  coat  of  his  own 
making,  which  gained  him  so  much 
applause  that  Qie  Kentuckian  go- 
vernor, who  had  been  a  blacksmith, 
returned  a  present  of  a  shovel  and 
tongs  made  by  himself.  (If  these 
men  had  only  stuck  to  their  proper 
work,  and  not  aspired  to  stitch  and 
tinker  an  empire,  no  one  would  be 
more  ready  to  honour  them  than 
the  writer  hereof!)  Nevertheless 
such  men,  with  all  their  ignorance 
and  crudity,  were  not  shams,  and 
they  brought  to  Washington  some 
rugged  force  and  a  contempt  for 


precedents  which  were  not  out 
of  place  at  a  time  in  which  the 
foundation- work  of  a  real  republic 
was  to  be  laid.  That  Tennesseean 
President  who,  as  is  said,  used  to 
sign  his  name  '  <&rew  Jackson,'  and 
label  his  papers  '  0.  K.'  (for  '  Oil 
korrect '),  managed,  nevertheless, 
to  engrave  his  name  more  deeply 
on  the  American  nation  than  any 
other  President  since  Washington 
and  before  Lincoln.  And  when  the 
American  Congress  declared  a  de- 
Hberate  lie — 'Whereas,  war  exists 
by  the  act  of  Mexico ' — and  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  its  neighbour  in  a 
way  which,  as  imitated  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  does  not  appear  to  it  so 
lovely,  none  can  ever  forget  the 
magnificent  denunciation  of  it  by 
Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  in  which 
he  declared  that  it  would  be  only  just 
that  the  Mexicans  '  should  welcome 
with  bloody  hands  to  inhospitable 
graves  '  all  American  soldiers  who 
crossed  the  Bio  Grande.  That 
oration  was,  without  doubt,  the 
greatest  ever  made  at  any  time  in  . 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
He  who  made  it  had  begun  life  as 
a  teamster  in  Kentucky. 

Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster  had 
stood  between  the  North  and  South, 
somewhat  as  Lord  Pahnerston  did 
between  the  Befonners  and  anti- 
Beformers  of  England,  bearing  the 
white  flag  of  a  long  truce.  But 
when  they  died  the  flag  was  lowered, 
and  has  never  been  raised  since. 
The  grass  was  scarcely  yet  green 
on  the  graves  of  the  great  com- 
promisers, when  the  champions  of 
the  two  sections  met  in  that  political 
struggle  whose  natural  climax  was 
war.  Some  old  men  still  remained  to 
utter  the  deprecations  of  the  past, 
as  Benton,  Cass,  and  others,  but 
one  after  another  they  were  forced 
to  the  perception  that  a  new  gene- 
ration with  a  new  task  had  arrived, 
and  went  home  to  die.  Instead  of 
Clay's  earnest  appeab  for  paciflca- 
tion,  the  great  West  was  uttering 
her  protest  against  the  advance  of 
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slavery  into  her  virgin  territories 
through  the  xmcsompromising  voices 
of  Benjamin  Wade  and  Joshua 
Qiddings.  Dr.  Bailey  had  estab- 
lished the  National  Era  news- 
paper at  Washington,  which  was 
publishing  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' 
in  its  columns,  with  a  mob  raging 
at  its  office  door.  Mr.  Seward  led 
the  Northern  party,  grasping  a 
jewelled  dagger,  and  close  behind 
him  stood,  in  the  shoes  of  Daniel 
Webster,  Charles  Sumner,  with  the 
sword  of  Coeur  de  lion,  to  be  used 
when  the  jewelled  dagger  should 
bend  or  break,  as  everybody  saw  it 
would.  The  South  was  represented 
by  ingenious  and  effective  speakers, 
— by  Benjamin,  Soule,  Stephens, 
Breckenridge,  and  Toombs.  At 
this  period,  that  mysterious  Provi- 
dence— the  Vox  Populi — gave  the 
United  States  the  weakest  Presi- 
dent it  has  ever  had  before  or  since. 
Other  Presidents  have  been  bad, 
but  Franklin  Pierce  was  utterly 
characterless,  as  the  man  upon 
whom  two  nicely  balanced  wings 
of  a  party  unite  may  be  expected 
to  be.  Some  one  tells  the  story 
that,  travelling  once  near  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  the  residence  of 
the  then  President  Pierce,  he  met 
a  teamster  and  asked  what  was 
thought  of  Mr.  Pierce  by  his  neigh- 
bours at  home.  'Wall,  stranger,' 
said  the  fellow,  '  down  tu  Conco'd 
we  think  Frank's  a  good  enow  feller 
fur  a  little  place  like  oum ;  but  we 
du  calc'late  he'll  turn  out  mons'oits 
thin  when  he's  spread  out  over  the 
hull  Uninted  Stets.'  This  verdict 
has,  I  believe,  never  been  appealed 
from.  The  absence  of  a  man  in 
the  White  House  twelve  years  ago, 
meant  that  North  and  South  should 
fight  it  out  amongst  themselves  as 
they  best  could.  It  was  like  the 
breaking  down  of  all  the  levees 
of  the  Mississippi.  Whilst  thin, 
smooth,  handsome  Mr.  Pierce  sipped 
champagne  with  the  congenially 
soft  and  simpering  who  sucked  the 
honey  of  his  patronage,  the  flood 


was    already  coming    by   way   of 
Kanzas. 

The  armed  struggle  in  Kanzas 
had  its  corresponding  political  war 
in  Congress,  and  a  formidable  one 
it  was.  The  most  impressive  speech 
of  that  era  was  made  by  Mr.  Seward. 
The  accommodations  for  the  people 
in  the  chambers,  much  improved 
since,  were  even  then  almost  equal 
to  those  provided  for  the  members, 
and  yet  in  those  days  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  one's  place  in  the  early 
morning,  where  the  crowd  sat 
patiently — the  men  reading,  the 
women  knitting — ^until  noon,  when 
the  chaplain  began  his  prayer.  Mr. 
Seward's  small  form  had  been,  for 
some  time  before  the  sitting  began  ^ 
gliding  about  the  Senate  chamber, 
and  he  had  been  particularly  seen 
laughing  and  joking  amongst  groups 
of  his  adversaries.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  he  had  come  to  the 
Senate  that  morning  to  pass  a 
eulogy  upon  FrankHn  Pierce  for 
sending  out  soldiers  and  agents  to 
crush  freedom  in  Kanzas,  and  to 
clasp  hands  with  the  democrats. 
Such  was  his  behaviour.  Never- 
theless there  seemed  to  me  a  sus- 
picious quantity  of  this  suavity,  and 
also  his  big  nose  looked  more  like  a 
beak  than  ever,  and  just  a  trifle 
twisted — a  physiognomical  pecu- 
liarity of.  Mr.  Seward's  whenever  he 
is  angry.  He  began  his  speech  with 
the  same  suavity.  He  made  one  or 
two  witty  remarks  which  drew  the 
Senate  close  around  him,  and 
amongst  the  rest  his  opponents. 
For  nearly  a  half-hour  he  spoke 
languidly,  standing  between  two  of 
the  desks  which  every  Congressman 
has  before  his  seat,  and  resting  on 
them  with  his  hands  as  on  crutches. 
A  more  awkward,  ugly,  unpleasant 
figure  'than  Mr.  Seward  at  that 
moment  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  lifted  up  his 
head,  his  chin  rose  into  the  air,  and 
he  moved — I  may  almost  say  sprang 
— ^forward  two  or  three  yards :  his 
face  discharged  of  all  suavity  and 
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filled  with  fire ;  his  eyes  hardened 
to  steel ;  aoid  seeminglj  a  foot  taller. 
The  men  whom  he  had  jnst  now 
beckoned  near  by  sunshine  were  now 
scattered  by  lightnings,  for  so  his 
forked  words  flamed  through  the 
Senate.  President  Pierce  might 
well  have  preferred  a  dagger  of 
steel  to  the  words  which  in  that 
hour  laid  him  low,  never  to  rise 
again.  Mr.  Seward  took  np  the 
old  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  substituting  Kanzas,  bleeding 
and  struggling  against  the  slavery 
which  the  President  was  lending 
himself  to  impose  upon  her,  for  the 
American  colonies,  and  the  Presi- 
dent for  George  III.,  used  every 
charge  made  therein  against  the 
Eling  with  startling  appropriateness 
against  the  President ;  nay,  he 
showed  that  each  charge  fell  more 
heavily  against  the  President  than 
against  the  King.  During  all  this 
the  very  air  of  the  Senate  chamber 
seemed  to  be  growing  darker  with 
the  wrath  of  the  Southerners 
and  the  democrats.  An  actual 
cloud  did  indeed  lower  about  the 
Capitol  and  shut  away  the  day  that 
had  been  at  first  so  radiant.  In  the 
darkness  I  recall  Mr.  Seward's  fa^ce 
as  shining  not  with  light,  but  with 
the  lurid  portents  of  fires  that  have 
since  raged.  One  other  face  I  also 
recall  from  that  day,  a  face  usually 
calm  and  cold,  but  on  this  day 
twitching  a  little,  its  eye  returning 
with  a  glitter  the  fire  that  darted 
from  the  eye  of  Seward.  It  was 
the  face  and  the  eye  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  Mr.  Pierce's  Secretary  of 
War,  and  really  the  President  so 
far  as  Kanzas  was  concerned.  The 
Southerners  had  no  oratorical 
leader  in  the  Senate  after  the  death 
of  Calhoun,  though  it  had  more  at- 
tractive speakers  than  the  North. 
Jefferson  Davis  could  not  speak  at 
all,  and  was  always  a  mere  party 
wire-worker.  Mr.  Toombs  had  no 
art,  with  all  his  fluency  and  fine 
presence,  in  drilling  or  directing  his 
arguments  to  carry  his  point.     An- 


drew  Johnson  waa  simply  held  to  be 
a  regular  democratic  draught-horse, 
who  was  always  depended  upon  as 
one  who  would  never  break  a  trace ! 
Mason  of  Virginia  was  given  to 
sputtering  out  anger  in  place  of 
argument,  and  was  disliked  in  the 
Senate  by  others  besides  political 
enemies  on  account  of  what  Senator 
Sumner  called  his  *  plantation  man- 
ners.' Mr.  Hunter  of  Virginia  was 
a  man  of  ability,  and  one  of  the 
few  Southern  Congressmen  who 
had  culture,  but  he  was  lazy.  The 
strongest  man  in  every  way,  to  my 
thin^g,  from  the  South  was  Mr. 
Benjamin.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
education,  of  logical  force,  and  of 
unusual  oratorical  ability,  and  the 
South  was  unwise  in  not  making 
him  its  leader ;  but  he  was  a  Jew 
by  both  race  and  creed,  and  the 
Southerners  never  felt  as  if  he  were 
one  of  them.  They  had  however 
several  sympathisers  from  the  North 
who  had  abiUty,  foremost  among 
whom  was  Senator  Douglass  of 
Illinois,  generally  known  as  '  the 
little  giant '  on  account  of  his  very 
low  stature  and  great  energy.  In 
the  house  the  South  had  the  ablest 
debater  of  that  body  in  Mr.  A.  H. 
Stephens,  afterwards  Vice-President 
of  the  Confederacy. 

But  the  Southerners  were  waging 
a  war  against  fate.  There  was  a 
certain  day  when  they  became  con- 
scious of  this  fact.  It  was  in  the 
thirty-fourth  Congress,  which  as- 
tembled  on  December  3rd  1 855,  that 
the  two  forces  were  so  nearly  ba- 
lanced that  six  or  seven  weeks  were 
consumed  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
electa  Speaker.  Between  Mr.  Banks, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Aikin,  of 
South  Carolina,  each  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  ballotings  was  a  tie,  until 
at  length  the  House,  by  a  small 
majority,  decided  that  a  plurality 
should  elect,  and  Mr.  Banks  having 
a  plurality  of  three  became  the 
Speaker.  On  the  day  when  Mr. 
Aikin,  obedient  to  custom,  led  with 
a  trembling  hand  his  antagonist 
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from  Massaclinsetts  to  the  Speaker's 
ohair,  nearly  every  Southern  mem- 
ber's countenance  expressed  the 
perception  that  the  political  battle 
was  oyer,  and  that  the  next  appeal 
must  be  to  the  sword.  From  this 
time  there  were  almost  weekly 
challenges  to  duels  sent  by  the 
Southern  to  the  Northern  members, 
which  were,  in  obedience  to  Nor- 
thern sentiment,  invariably  refused. 
And  then  came  the  blow  that  struck 
down  Charles  Sumner  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  a  blow  that  was  never 
forgiven  by  the  North,  and  which 
really  was  the  first  blow  of  the 
civil  war. 

Charles  Sumner  had  been  sent  to 
the  Senate  by  Massachusetts  to 
undo  all  that  Daniel  Webster  had 
done.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  hard 
worker,  so  much  so  that  he  could 
master  the  literature  or  the  history 
of  any  subject  in  a  night,  and 
be  ready  to  speak  on  it  next  day ; 
he  was  a  good  speaker  of  the  colder 
Northern  style;  he  hated  slavery 
with  absolute  personal  hatred;  to 
him  every  mitigation  of  the  slave's 
fete  was  an  additionally  devilish 
trait  added  by  the  fiend  to  soften 
our  feelings  toward  it.  If  he  could 
have  spoken  when  Preston  Brooks 
knocked  him  on  the  head,  he  would 
have  said,  *  Thank  you.  Slavery !  it 
is  only  your  Southern  generosity 
that  I  fear ;  this  is  just  the  kind  of 
logic  I  wish  you  to  use.'  But  it 
was  a  fearful  period !  The  writer 
of  this  was  among  those  who  stood 
by  the  side  of  that  couch  on  which 
the  giant  frame  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner lay,  awaiting  the  physician's 
slow  decision  as  to  whether  life  was 
destined  to  depart  through  that 
fearful  gash.  During  all  this  time, 
when  the  decision  was  yet  ungiven, 
the  senator  lay  calm,  patient,  with 
even  a  certain  joy  about  his  eyes. 
But,  when  one  day  in  answer  to  a 
stem  demand  as  to  his  fate,  the 
physician  having  said  he  would  live 
was  further  compelled  to  admit  that 
he  had  fears  that  the  reason  might 


be    permanently     impaired,     poor 
Sumner  could  hardly  bear  up  under 
it.     Mr.  Sumner  has  indeed  serious 
faults :  he  is  somewhat  egotistical, 
and  he  lacks    both    humour   and 
imagination,  but  these  very  faults, 
whilst  they  have  alienated  some  who 
might  have  become  followers,  have 
leaned  to  the  side  of  the  particular 
virtues  which  were  required  by  the 
North  from  the    time  he   entered 
Congress  up  to  the  present  day ; 
that  is,  they  helped  him  to  stand 
upon  the  diy  issue,  to  stand  by  it  as 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  without 
diversion,  and  to  identify  himself 
with  it.  He  was  possessed  of  a  trait 
which  was  then  considered  more 
Southern  than  Northern, — he  was 
absolutely  without  fear.     Nothing 
could  have  been  more  certain  than 
that  such   bitter  denunciations  as 
Mr.   Sumner  hurled  upon   slavery 
and  its  defenders  must  bring  blows 
upon  his  head.     Indeed,   I  know 
that     the      Southerners    regarded 
themselves  as  having  been  remark- 
ably forbearing  in  his  case.     There 
was,  however,  some  awe  mingled 
with   the  anger  when  the  senator 
returned  from  Europe  in  strength 
to  redouble  his  assaults  on  slavery 
above  the  very  graves,  as  it  were,  of 
the  two  Southerners  who  had  been 
most  nearly  involved  in  the  assault. 
'  I  am  not  unmindfrd  of  the  graves 
that  have  opened,*  he  said  when 
he  began  his  first  speech  after  his 
recovery,   on   *  The   Barbarism    of 
Slavery.'      That  terrible  piece   of 
denunciation  which  followed  pro- 
duced a  fearfiil  scene  in  the  Senate. 
The   Southerners   were  lashed    to 
ftiry ;  they  walked  about  the  cham- 
ber  during   its    delivery,   uttering 
audibly  their    angiy  threats,   and 
several  of  them  passed  close  before 
him  and   shook   their  fists  in   his 
face.     Another  assault  seemed  im- 
minent.    Mr.  Sumner  however  did 
not  pause  nor  falter,  but  pursued 
his  elaborate  and  ornate  anathema 
to  the   end.      After  this    he   was 
shunned   by  nearly  every  one  in 
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Wasliizigton ;  and,  being  without 
&milj,  his  life  was  solitary  enongh. 
Kevertheless,  when  the  thick  of  the 
battle  was  reached  the  radical  paHy 
came  to  the  front,  and  he  was  its 
natural  leader ;  and  if  to  bear  the 
banner  in  the  vangaard  of  his  party, 
and  never  to  lower  it,  however  torn 
or  scarred  it  or  he  may  be,  makes  a 
true  leader,  he  is  one.  Compara- 
tively young,  he  bears  the  marks  of 
a  veteran. 

Mr.  Preston  Brooks,  who  attacked 
Mr.  Sumner  for  what  he  considered 
a  personal  insult  to  his  aged  uncle. 
Senator  Butler,  was  by  no  means  a 
brutal  or  a  bad-hearted  man,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  limited  education,  and,  like 
most  Southerners  of  wealth,  without 
self-restraint ;  but  he  was  generous 
and  affectionate.  I  have  never  be- 
lieved that  the  attack  was  really  as 
cowardly  as  it  seemed.  It  probably 
surprised  him  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  after  making 
Bucli  a  fierce  speech  had  not  ex- 
pected and  prepared  for  an  attack. 
I  am  confident  that  Brooks  would 
have  made  the  attack  had  he  be- 
lieved that  Sumner  was  armed  and 
prejMured.  The  Southerners  uni- 
versally approved  the  attack  ;  after 
his  expulsion  he  was  at  once  re- 
elected to  Congress;  and  at  his 
death  a  distinguished  monument 
proudly  recorded  his  feat. 

Although  there  are  fewer  men  of 
particular  brilliance  in  the  United 
States  Congress  at  present,  than 
there  were  in  former  times,  the 
average  of  ability  is  much  higher, 
and  if  some  of  the  old  magnates  I 
have  mentioned  were  to  reappear, 
they  would  hardly  be  recognised  as 
giante.  Surely  there  has  never  be- 
fore been  a  time  when  there  was  in 
the  Congress  anything  like  the  good 
order,  the  parliamentary  decorum 
and  attention  to  business  which  now 
prevail  in  it.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
the  republic  the  speeches  were  few 
and  brief.  Neither  Washington  nor 
Franklin  ever  made  a  speech  longer 


than  twenty  minutes.  But  these 
good  precedente  speedily  fell  into 
disuse,  and  we  hear  of  John  Ban- 
dolph's  twelve  hours'  speaking.  I 
can  remember  some  terribly  long 
speeches  in  Cong^ress — speeches 
made  against  time  in  order  to  post- 
pone the  vote  on  a  measure,  and  so 
defeat  it.  When  this  happens  in 
the  summer,  it  is  a  fearful  infliction  ; 
the  climate  of  WashiiSgton  enabling 
any  vindictive  Congressman  to 
plunge  his  opponents  into  torments ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  comical  to  see 
all  the  members  and  visitors  en- 
gaged with  their  palm-leaf  £Bkns  du- 
ring such  an  infliction.  Formerly, 
indeed,  some  senators  were  wont  to 
indulge  themselves  in  naps  during 
these  visitations.  On  dne  occasion, 
during  a  speech  by  Mr.  Baldwin  of 
Connecticut,  Senator  Foote  of  Mis- 
sissippi fell  asleep,  and  when  he 
waked  up,  a  senator  from  Florida 
took  him  into  the  lobby  and  re- 
peated to  him  an  imaginary  invec- 
tive, which  he  declared  Baldwin  had 
pronounced  against  him.  Foote 
returned  to  the  Senate  in  a  rage, 
and  began  a  violent  personal  attack 
upon  Baldwin.  *  I  will  teach  the 
senator  a  lesson,'  he  cried,  'when 
he  calls  me  the  arch-repudiator 
and  robber-chief.'  The  astonished 
Baldwin  protested  that  he  had 
made  no  aUusion  to  Foote  whatever. 
'What!'  cried  Foote,  'does  the 
senator  dare  deny  the  fact,  when  I 
heard  him  with  these  ears  1 '  Amid 
roars  of  laughter  the  Mississippian 
perceived  that  he  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  practical  joke. 
That  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
nap  taken  in  Congress. 

Of  late  long  speechifyings  have 
been  much  less  frequent ;  and  this  is 
due  in  good  part  to  the  more  busi- 
ness-like habits  of  the  Northern 
men  who  lead  and  whose  pariy  pre- 
ponderates in  both  Houses.  There 
is  no  public  body  which  more 
readily  receives  the  impress  of  a 
strong  leader  than  that  large  Ame- 
rican   House    of    Representatives. 
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This  has  been  particularly  exem- 
plified of  late  in  the  adherence 
which  has  been  given  to  Thaddens 
Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens  is  now  an 
old  man ;  but  in  the  thirty  years  of 
an  active  political  career  he  has 
always  held  to  certain  principles 
with  entire  conviction.  It  has  been 
the  darling  idea  of  his  life  to  see  his 
country  freed  from  every  trace  of 
injustice  toward  the  negro ;  it  was 
interwoven  with  his  very  heart- 
strings :  and  I  have  heard  him 
appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
House  on  behalf  of  freedom  and 
equality  to  that  unhappy  race  in 
tones  which  were  purely  eloquent. 
Simple,  strong,  frank,  the  radical 
leader  of  the  House  when  he  lays 
down  his  burthen  will  have  left 
a  pohtical  record  singularly  un- 
blemished, and  lived  a  life  conse- 
crated to  high  unselfish  aims. 

I  have  little  hope  that  Wash- 
ington city  wiU  ever  be  associated 
with  a  true  and  noble  America. 
The  past  of  America,  the  institu- 
tions which  it  has  established,  and 
the  interests  it  has  cultivated,  seem 
to  me  painfully  like  those  of  the 
Old  World  as  one  might  imagine 
them  run  to  seed.  Washington 
is  the  symbol  of  all  these.  In  a 
recent  essay  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son has  deprecated  too  close  a 
union  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  a  formidable  intensification  of 
Anglo- Saxonism.  'If,'  he  says, 
'  the  great  national  shame  and  dan- 
ger which  it  behoves  every  patriotic 
Englishman  to  avert,  be,  as  I  so- 
lemnly beheve  it  to  be,  the  growth 
of  mercantile  injustice  in  our  empire, 
this  danger  would   be  largely  in- 


creased, were  England  to  gain  at 
once  an  enormous  increase  of  power 
and  a  stimulus  to  her  material  lusts. 
America  thus  would  add  to  her 
impunity  whilst  encouraging  her 
vices.'  There  is,  to  my  mind,  much 
force  in  this  view.  It  is,  however, 
one  whose  importance  must  con- 
tinually diminish.  The  Enghshman 
in  America  is  undergoing  important 
modifications  under  climatic,  geo- 
graphical and  other  influences,  and 
by  the  large  reception  of  the  bloods 
of  various  races.  The  absence  of 
any  tendency  in  America  toward 
such  a  union  as  Mr.  Harrison  fears 
is  but  one  of  many  proofs  of  this. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  America 
at  present  is  a  completer  reaction 
against  not  England  only  but 
Prance,  and  the  Old  World  gene- 
rally. This  gives  rise  to  many  ugly 
and  impolite  expressions  in  Congress 
against  foreign  powers;  but  they 
are  the  burr  protecting  the  true 
fruit  that  America  is  to  bear.  The 
genius  that  planned  that  continent 
for  other  work  than  to  repeat  the 
formulas  of  the  Old  World  is  still 
assiduous,  and  is  sparing  no  here- 
ditary fashion  or  imported  institu- 
tion. Of  those  the  symbols — ^of 
which  Washington  is  chief — alone 
stand.  The  timid  conservatism  of 
Slavery  has  preserved  the  politique 
of  the  past  longer  than  its  creeds 
or  customs.  But  when  we  are 
competent  to  produce  something  in 
government  distinctive  and  genu- 
inely American,  I  fancy  that  our 
capital  will  be  far  away  in  the  West, 
and  that  an  Indian  may  sit  on 
Potomac  Bridge,  and  sketch  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol. 
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CONCERNING    THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    BEING    A 
CAin^ANKEROUS   FOOL; 

WITH   SOME   THOUGHTS   ON  THE   TREATMENT  OF  INCAPACITY. 


REPROACHFUL  face  of  Fraser, 
here  you  axe  again !     Once  I 
hailed  you  with  joy :  now  I  behold 
you   with    sorrow,    mingled    with 
remorse.     Rare  were  the  numbers, 
once  on  a  time,  in  which  I  had  not 
my  Httle  share:  and  my  hope  for 
various  years  was,  that  this  might 
always  go  on.     But  now  the  months 
pass,   faster  and  faster :   and  the 
magazine    comes  :     and    there    is 
nothing  of  mine  in  it.     Very  many 
were  the  essays  this  hand  used  to 
write  :  very  few  they  have  been  for 
the  last  two  years.     And  wherefore 
is  it  so  ?     Is  it  that  I  have  no  time 
to  write?     Truly  never  man  was 
harder  worked :  yet  I  was  worked 
just  as  hard  when  each  magazine 
had    its    pages    of   mine.      Much 
worried?     Yes  indeed,  and  liking 
it  always  less:   yet  the  time  was 
when  it  was  relief  from  worry,  to 
sit  down  at  this   table  and  write 
away.     Is  it  that  I  have  got  nothing 
more    to    say?     Not    entirely  so. 
Thoughts   not  unfrequently  arise, 
which  in  the  old  days  would  have 
furnished  matter  for  sixteen  pages 
of  feeble  reflection .   But  with  advan- 
cing time  one  grows  more  modest ; 
and   feels   less   disposed  to   speak 
unless  sure  that  one  has  something 
to    say   which  is  worth    hearing. 
That  is  the  thing.     The  day  comes, 
when  not  the  friend  who   pitches 
into   you  most  viciously  in  print, 
thinks  so  badly  of  your  doings  as 
you  think  yourself.     And  instead  of 
desiring  to  add  to  the  number  of 
your  pages,  you  wish  heartily  you 
could   blot    out    many  that    exist 
already.      When    a    man    reaches 
forty,  he  thinks  differently  of  many 
things. 

Yet  let  me,  once  again,  try  to  do 
something  in  the  old  way:  before 


finally  resolving  to  do  the  Hke  no 
more.  Let  me,  not  unkindly,  set 
forth  the  praises  of  Cantankerous 
and  Pig-headed  Folly;  and  show 
certain  reasons  why  it  is  profitable 
to  a  human  being  that  he  be  a 
Cantankerous  Fool. 

There  are  cantankerous  fools 
whom  you  can  keep  at  arm's  length : 
cantankerous  fools  with  whom  you 
need  have  nothing  to  do :  can- 
tankerous fools  whom  having  seen 
once,  you  need  never  see  again. 
But  human  beings  are  linked  by 
many  social  ties  :  not  even  our 
gracious  Sovereign  herself  can  suc- 
cessfully resolve  that  she  will  never 
have  anything  to  do  with  anybody 
she  does  not  like.  And  very  often 
you  find  that  you  cannot  escape 
from  many  relations  with  a  can- 
tankerous fool ;  and  that  you  must 
just  make  the  best  of  that  offensive 
being. 

Now,  how  careftilly  you  consider 
the  tempers,  the  crotchets,  the  idiotic 
notions  and  prejudices,  of  the  can- 
tankerous fool  from  whom  you 
cannot  escape !  As  for  a  human 
being  of  good  sense  andgood  temper, 
nobody,  in  the  common  transactions 
of  life,miuds  him.  Nobody  smoothes 
him  down :  pets  him :  considers 
him :  tries  to  keep  him  right.  You 
take  for  granted  he  will  do  right 
and  act  sensibly,  without  any 
management.  If  you  are  driving  a 
docile  and  well-tempered  horse,  who 
is  safe  to  go  straight,  you  give  the 
animal  httle  thought  or  attention. 
But  if  you  have  to  drive  a  refractory 
pig,  how  much  more  care  and 
thought  you  put  into  that  act  of 
driving !  Your  wits  must  be  ahve : 
you  humour  the  abomiuable  brute : 
you  try  to  keep  it  iu  a  good  temper : 
and  when  you  would  fain  let  fly  at 
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Its  head,   or  apply  to   it  abusive 

epithets,  jon  enpprcsB  the  iBJurious 
phra.sCj  and  you  hold  b:u:k:  the  ready 
hand.     So    with    many    a    human, 
being-,  \rhom  you  are  ti-j-ing  to  get 
to  act  rationally :  who  lianga  back 
on  all  kmds  of  idiotic  pretexts,  and 
starts  all  conceivable  preposteroug 
objections    to    the     course     which 
common  sense  dictates  :  frequently 
changing  his  grofund,  and  defying 
you  to   pin   him   to  any  reason  he 
states,    as    m    the    way   with    auch 
treEitures.     When   your   tongue  is 
rejuly  io  exclaim,  *  O  you  tlidjgfusting 
and  wrong-headed  fool,  will  you  not 
try  to  beiiave  rationally  ? '  you  with- 
hold   the    ready    and    appropriate 
words  J  you  know  ihat  would  blow 
the  whole  thing  up:  and  you  pro- 
bably say,   in  friendly  tonee,   *  Mj 
good  fellow,  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
your  objections  ;  and  we   have  all 
the  greatest  desire  to  do  what  you 
may  wish :  but  then  there  is  A,  and 
B,  difficult  men  to  deal  with :  and 
in  this  little  matter,  you  must  just 
let  us  do  what  has  been  arranged. 
Pray  do  this,  and  we  shall  all  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you.'     Perhaps 
you  even  degrade  yourself  by  sug- 
gesting  to   the   cantankerous   fool 
reasons  which  you  know  to  be  of  no 
weight,  but  which  your  knowledge 
of  the  fool  makes  you  think  may 
have  weight  with  his  idiotic  mind. 
By  little  bits  of  deference  and  atten- 
tion, rendered  with  a  smooth  brow, 
beneath   which   lurks  the  burning 
desire  to  take  him  by  the  neck  and 
shake  him,  you  seek  to  keep  straight 
the  inevitable    cantankerous    fool. 
Yes,  my  reader,  if  you  want  to  be 
deferred  to,  humoured,  made  much 
of :  if  you  want  to  have  everybody 
about  you  trying  to  persuade  you  to 
act   as  a  sensible  man   would   act 
without  any  persuasion  ;  and  every- 
body quite  pleased  and  happy  if  yon 
have  been  got  after  much  difficulty 
into  the  right  track ;  see  that  you 
set  yourself  before  that  portion  of 
mankind  that  cannot  get  rid  of  you, 
in   the  importajit    and    influential 


chararter  of  an   ill-tempered   and 
wrong-headed  fooh 

The  jibbing  horse  in  the  team: 
the  loose  ecrew  in  the  machine  :  the 
weak  link  of  the  chain :  ihey  are 
the  important  things.  People  think 
of  them:  watch  them;  atand  a  good 
de»l  to  keep  tiiem  right.  An  Brutus 
shammed  himself  a  fool  for  pro- 
tection^ so  might  a  wise  man  in 
these  days  aham  himself  a  fool  for 
consideration.  Don't  be  sejisiblc 
and  good-natured  :  nobody  will  be 
afraid  of  your  taking  the  pet  and 
getting  into  tJie  sulks,  then.  But 
be  ahvays  taking  offone*:  stTikiiig 
work :  refosing  to  go  where  you 
ongbt ;  and  you  will  meet  the 
highest  consideration.  People  may  i 
indeed  confound  you  behind  your  I 
back  :  but  before  your  face  they 
will  be  eivil  to  a  degree  they  never 
would  be  w^th  an  amiable  and 
judicious  man.  You  see,  you  may 
explode  at  any  moment.  You  may 
lie  down  in  the  shafts  at  any 
moment.  You  may  kick  out  furiously 
at  any  moment.  So  all  hands  will 
try  to  keep  you  in  good  humour. 

The  human  being  who  is  called  a 
Privileged  Person  is  generally  a  can- 
tankerous fool.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  privileged  person  is  so  privileged 
because  of  the  possession  of  invalu- 
able qualities  which  make  you  bear 
with  anything  he  says  and  does. 
Even  where  these  are  amiss,  they  are 
so  magnificently  counterbalanced. 
But  the  cantankerous  fool  from 
whom  there  is  no  escaping,  is  the 
most  privileged  of  all  privileged 
people.  No  matter  how  ill-bred 
and  provoking  he  is,  you  must  just 
suffer  it.  No  matter  how  flar  in  the 
wrong  he  is,  you  must  just  try  to 
smooth  him  down  and  make  things 
straight.  If  you  get  into  any  alter- 
cation or  difference  with  the  fool, 
you  are  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
He  has  no  character  to  lose:  but 
you  probably  have  a  reputation 
for  good  sense  and  good  humour 
which  any  conspicuous  disturbance 
wan\d.  d^ftmB.^.    ^^^Vusisl^  T^a^cstiQnft 
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of  decency  in  language  and  conduct 
fetter  yon,  which  are  to  the  fool 
what  the  green  rushes  were  to 
Samson.  You  could  not  for  your 
life  get  up  and  roar,  as  you  have  seen 
ilie  fool  get  up  and  roar. 

K  you  know  a  man  will  bellow 
like  a  bull  if  you  diJSer  from  hiTn  in 
opinion,  you  just  listen  to  his  opinion 
and  hold  your  tongue.  If  you  know 
a  dog  bites,  you  giye  him  a  wide 
berth.  K  a  ditch  be  very  pestife- 
rous when-  stirred  up,  you  don't  stir 
it  up.  The  great  principle  on  which 
the  privileges  of  cantankerous  folly 
and  ill-nature  found  is  this :  that  as 
we  go  on  through  life  we  grow 
somewhat  cowardly :  and  if  a  thing 
be  disagreeable,  we  just  keep  out 
of  its  way :  sometimes  by  rather 
shabby  expedients. 

Well,  a^r  all,  the  deference  paid 
to  the  cantankerous  fool  is  not  a 
desirable  deference.  True  it  is, 
that  if  you  have  to  get  twelve  men 
to  concur  with  you  in  a  plan  for 
bringing  water  into  the  town  of 
which  you  are  chief  magistrate,  or 
painting  the  church  of  which  you 
^re  incumbent,  or  making  some  im- 
provement in  the  management  of 
the  college  of  which  you  are  prin- 
cipal, you  bestow  more  pains  and 
thought  on  the  one  impracticable, 
stupid,  wrongheaded,  and  can- 
tankerously fooHsh  person  of  the 
twelve,  than  upon  all  the  other 
eleven.  But  this  is  just  be- 
cause you  treat  that  impracticable 
and  cantankerous  person  as  you 
would  treat  a  baby,  or  an  idiot, 
or  a  bulldog,  or  a  jackass.  The 
apparent  deference  you  pay  the 
cantankerous  man,  is  simply  an 
inferior  degree  of  the  same  thing 
that  makes  you  confess  yourself  a 
teapot  if  a  raving  madman  has  you 
at  an  open  window,  and  says  he  will 
throw  you  over  unless  you  forth- 
with confess  yourself  a  teapot. 
Pigheaded  folly  is  so  disagreeable  a 
thing,  that  you  would  do  a  good 
deal  to  keep  it  from  intruding  itself 
upon  your  reluctant  gaze ;  and  the 


cantankerous  fool,  petted,  smoothed 
down,  complimented,  deferred  to, 
is  truly  in  the  most  degraded  posi- 
tion a  rational  being  can  easily 
reach.  '  O  let  us  humour  him :  he 
is  only  Snooks  the  cantankerous 
fool ;'  '  Give  in  to  him  a  little :  he 
will  mskke  no  end  of  a  row  if  you 
don't :'  such  are  the  reflections  of 
the  people  who  yield  to  him.  If  he 
had  any  measure  of  sense,  he  would 
see  how  degraded  is  his  position : 
,what  a  humiliating  thing  it  is  to  be 
deferred  to  on  the  terms  on  which 
he  is  deferred  to.  But  the  notion 
of  the  presence  of  sense  is  excluded 
by  the  very  terms  of  his  definition. 
For  how  can  there  be  sense  in  a 
cantankerous  fool  ? 

All  this,  the  thoughtful  reader 
sees,  leads  us  up  to  the  wide  and 
important  subject  of  the  Treatment 
of  Incapacity.  That  varies,  in  the 
most  striking  way,  as  the  position 
of  the  incapable  person  varies. 

If  a  servant,  lately  come  home, 
proves  quite  unfit  for  his  work,  you 
first  scold  him ;  and  if  that  avail 
nothing,  then  you  send  him  away. 
If  the  grocer  who  supplies  you  with 
tea  and  sugar,  persists  in  supplying 
you  with  execrably  bad  tea  and 
sugar,  you  resign  your  position  as 
his  customer :  you  enter  his  shop 
no  more.  But  if  the  incapable 
person  is  in  a  sufficiently  important 
place ;  and  cannot  be  turned  out 
of  it ;  the  treatment  is  entirely 
difi*erent.  You  stand  up  for  the 
man.  You  puff  him.  You  deny 
that  he  is  incapable.  You  say  he 
is  '  a  very  good  appointment,'  how- 
ever abominably  bad  you  know  him 
to  be.  The  useless  judge  you  declare 
to  be  a  sound  lawyer,  whose 
modesty  hinders  the  general  recog- 
nition of  his  merits.  The  clergy- 
man who  neglects  his  duty  shame- 
fully, and  whose  sermons  no  man 
can  listen  to,  you  declare  to  be  a 
good  sensible  preacher,  with  no 
claptrap  about  him :  none  of  your 
new  brooms  that  sweep  far  too 
clean.     The  blackleg  peer,  drunk. 
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profligate,  a  moral  nnisance  and 
cnrse,  is  described  as  a  pattern  of 
all  the  proprieties.  As  for  the 
hardly  conceivable  monarch,  such 
as  Gorgins  IV.  of  Brentford,  who 
never  did  a  brave  or  good  deed  in 
all  his  hfe,  he  takes  his  rank  as  the 
first  gentleman  in  Europe.  Yes : 
the  pecuhar  treatment  of  the  wrong 
man  in  the  wrong  place  (by  cautious 
and  safe  people),  is  loudly  to  de- 
clare that  he  is  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  The  higher  the 
place  he  disgraces,  the  louder  and 
firmer  the  asseveration.  And  if  any 
man  speaks  out  the  fact  of  the  in- 
capacity which  all  men  see,  then 
you  bully  that  man.  You  fly  at 
him.  You  abuse  him.  You  tell 
him  his  conduct  is  iildecorous:  is 
indecent.  You  declare  that  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  what  he 
says  is  true :  being  all  the  while 
well  aware  that  it  is  true. 

If  a  poor  curate  be  idle  and 
stupid,  so  stupid  that  he  coxdd  not 
do  his  work  if  he  tried,  and  so  idle 
that  he  will  not  try,  that  poor 
curate  is  sent  away.  But  if  the 
incumbent  of  a  rather  important 
parish  be  all  that,  you  go  on  a 
difierent  tack.  You  say  his  health 
is  not  good.  His  church  is  not 
empty  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
respectably  attended.  It  strikes  a 
stranger  indeed  as  empty ;  but  those 
who  attend  it  regularly  (especially 
the  incompetent  incumbent  himself) 
think  it  very  fairly  filled;  and  of 
course  they  are  the  best  judges. 
This  crucial  case  will  help  the  in- 
genuous reader  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  decides  the  treatment 
of  incapacity.  It  is  this.  An  Evil 
you  can  remove,  you  look  in  the 
face.  You  see  how  bad  it  is.  You 
even  exaggerate  its  badness.  But 
an  Evil  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  you 
try  not  to  see.  You  seek  to  dis- 
cover redeeming  points  about  it. 
If  you  have  a  crooked  stick  to  walk 
with,  and  cannot  get  another,  you 
make  the  best  of  the  crooked  stick : 
you  persuade  yourself  it  is  nearly 


straight.  But  if  a  handsome  stick 
is  ofiered  you  in  its  place,  you  pitch, 
the  wretched  old  thing  away.  Your 
eyes  are  opened  to  a  full  sense  of 
its  crookedness.  In  brief,  the  great 
rule  is,  that  you  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain. 

Many  married  people  have  to  do 
so.  They  are  well  aware  that  in 
marrying,  they  made  an  unhappy 
mistake.  But  they  just  try  to 
struggle  on  :  though  the  bitter 
blunder  is  felt  every  day.  One  great 
evil  of  the  increased  facility  of 
divorce  in  these  latter  days,  is,  that 
it  tends  to  make  men  and  women 
hastily  conclude  that  a  state  of 
things  is  intolerable,  which  while 
deemed  inevitable  was  borne  with 
decent  resignation.  You  try  to  put 
a  good  face  on  the  trouble  which 
cannot  be  redressed.  You  ^  make 
believe  very  much ;'  as  all  human 
beings  have  at  some  period  of  life 
in  regard  to  their  worldly  position ; 
the  situation  of  their  home ;  the 
state  of  their  teeth  ;  the  incursions 
of  iage  on  their  personal  beauty. 
You  were  resolved  to  believe  your 
dwelling  a  handsome  and  pleasant 
one  ;  and  your  place  in  Hfe  not  such 
a  dead  failure  as  in  your  despond- 
ing hours  you  plainly  saw  it  to  be. 
And  who  but  a  malignant  fool 
would  try  to  dispel  the  kindly 
delusion  which  keeps  a  man  from 
quite  breaking  down?  If  yoxir 
friend  Smith  was  in  his  own  eyes 
what  he  is  in  yours,  he  would  lie 
down  and  die  ;  overcome  by  the 
sense  of  being  such  a  wretched 
little  jackass.  My  friend  Jones 
told  me  that  once  upon  a  time,  at- 
tending a  sitting  of  the  House  of 
Peers  in  Mesopotamia  in  America, 
he  heard  a  man  make  a  speech, 
every  sentence  of  which  cried  aloud 
that  the  speaker  was  an  inexpress- 
ablQ  fool.  At  first,  Jones  was  in- 
dignant at  the  speaker's  manifest 
self-satisfaction.  But  gradually 
Jones  became  reconciled  to  the 
state  of  facts  as  this  consideration 
presented    itself  to   his    reflective 
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understanding  :  That  if  the  nn- 
happy  orator  had  thought  of  him- 
self and  his  appearance  as  Jones 
thought  of  both,  he  would  have  fled 
to  the  remote  wilderness  and  never 
been  seen  more  ! 

How  are  you  to  manage  a  can- 
tankerous fool  ?  K  possible,  you 
will  of  course  avoid  such.  But 
how  are  you  to  deal  with  those 
whom  you  cannot  avoid?  Well, 
I  know  it  does  not  sound  mag- 
nanimous :  but  I  fear  you  can 
govern  the  cantankerous  fool  only 
by  careful  consideration  of  his 
nature;  and  adaptation  of  your 
means  to  that.  1  mean,  you  will 
not  suggest  to  him  reasons  of  con- 
duct which  would  have  weight 
only  with  men  of  sense.  K  you 
want  to  melt  a  piece  of  wax,  you 
bring  it  in  contact  with  fire.  But 
if  you  do  the  like  with  a  piece  of 
clay,  the  clay  is  hardened,  not 
soflened.  Li  like  manner,  there 
are  arguments  and  considerations 
which  would  make  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  temper  go  to  the  right, 
which  would  make  the  cantanke- 
rous fool  go  to  the  left.  What 
profit,  then,  in  suggesting  to  the 
fool  motives  which  his  nature  in- 
capacitates him  for  understanding  ? 
Tou  must  deal  with  the  animal  as 
you  find  him;  move  him  by  the 
things  that  will  make  him  move. 
The  whipcord,  which  makes  the 
donkey  go,  has  no  efifect  when 
applied  to  the  locomotive  engine : 
yet  the  whipcord  serves  its  end 
when  it  makes  the  donkey  go. 
And  the  reason  which,  being  sug- 
gested to  the  sensible  man,  would 
make  him  ask  you  if  you  thought 
him  a  fool,  will  often  avail  to  move 
the  fool  in  the  direction  in  which 
you  would  have  him  proceed. 

1  can  see  plainly  that  in  thus 
managing  the  cantankerous  fool, 
you  run  the  risk  of  £edling  to  the 
use  of  means  savouring  of  tiie  base. 
But  no  rule  can  be  laid  down 
which  may  not  be  carried  to  an 
extreme.      And  we  can   but  say, 


never  say  or  do  that  which  is 
sneaking  or  dishonest :  even  though 
by  so  doing  you  could  get  the  fool 
to  behave  like  a  man  of  sense  for 
many  hours,  or  at  the  most  critical 
juncture.  I  do  not  believe  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.  I  have 
seen  many  cases  in  which  it  was 
plainly  the  worst.  Yet  honesty 
is  unquestionably  the  thing  for  an 
honest  man.  And  let  the  advice, 
to  govern  the  fool  by  regarding  his 
naftire,  be  xmderstood  as  counsel- 
ling you  to  do  so,  as  far  as  an  honest 
man  may. 

The  truth  is,  you  govern  by 
obeying.  You  get  material  nature 
to  do  what  you  want,  by  finding 
out  its  laws,  and  conforming  to 
them.  If  you  desire  to  order 
water  to  boil,  you  command  it  so  to 
do  by  obeying  the  law  which  says, 
that  water  shall  boil,  being  placed 
upon  a  fire.  If  you  would  require 
a  field  to  supply  you  in  September 
with  a  crop  of  wheat,  you  do  so  by 
obeying  the  field's  nature  in  many 
ways :  ploughing  the  field  (which 
it  demands  of  you) :  sowing  it, 
and  that  in  the  due  season:  in 
short,  you  humour  that  field  in  its 
likings ;  and  in  return  for  humour- 
ing its  likings,  you  get  the  field  to 
do  what  you  fike.  So  with  the 
fool :  so,  in  truth,  with  the  wise 
man  too.  All  this  is  fair  and 
aboveboard.  But  when  you  come 
to  manage  the  fool  by  means  analo- 
gous to  that  of  him,  who  knowing 
his  pig  would  advance  only  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  he 
desired,  affected  the  desire  that  the 
pig  should  go  north  when  the  deep 
craving  of  his  heart  was  that  the 
pig  should  indeed  go  south, — you 
are  going  on  a  tack  whose  honesty 
is  questionable. 

There  is  a  process,  singularly 
offensive  to  the  writer,  of  which 
one  sometimes  hears  mention.     It 

is   that  of   KEEPING    PEOPLE    SWEET: 

such  is  the  idiomatic  phrase.  It 
is  a  process  not  needftd  in  the  case 
of  sensible  people,   who   have  no 
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tendency  to  torn  sour :  it  is  a  mode 
of  operation  especiallj  applicable 
in  tiie  case  of  the  cantankerous 
fool.  It  consists  in  i>aying  special 
deference  to  the  person  to  be  kept 
sweet :  in  going  frequently  and 
asking  his  advice  on  matters  as  to 
which  you  have  already  made  up 
your  mind,  and  as  to  which  you 
know  well  his  opinion  is  of  no 
possible  value  :  in  trying  to  smoothe 
him  down  when  he  takes  the  pet, 
as  he  often  does  :  in  making  many 
calls  upon  him :  in  conveying  by 
many  tacit  signs  that  you  esteem 
him  as  very  wise,  very  handsome, 
very  influential.  I  have  used  the 
masculine  gender  through  the  last 
sentence:  though  the  peculiar 
usage  described  is  much  employed 
in  the  case  of  old  women  of  pecu- 
niary means.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
old  women  of  no  wealth  nor  in- 
fluence wish  people  to  take  pains 
to  keep  them  sweet:  but  in  these 
instances  the  old  women  are  ge- 
nerally permitted  just  to  remain 
in  a  condition  of  unalleviated 
acidity. 

O  judicious  reader,  wise  and 
amiable,  and  not  uninfluential,  re- 
ceive it  as  a  high  testimony  to  your 
sense  and  temper,  if  no  human 
being  tries  to  keep  you  sweet ! 
For  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the 
fact  that  you  try  to  keep  any  mor- 
tal sweet,  testifies  to  your  firm 
conviction  that  the  mortal  in  ques- 


tion is  a  silly  if  not  a  cantankerous 
fool! 

But  let  us  turn  from  these 
thoughts,  some  of  which  are  irri- 
tating, to  something  sure  to  soothe. 
It  is  now  1 1.30  p.m.,  and  it  is  early 
in  July.  Alas,  the  time  of  green 
leaves  and  bright  days,  how  fast  it 
goes !  Let  us  pull  up  the  blind 
that  covers  part  of  that  bay-win- 
dow, and  look  out  upon  the  calm 
night,  from  which  the  daylight 
has  not  quite  passed  away.  First, 
there  is  a  little  bit  of  grass  :  beyond, 
at  the  foot  of  a  clififof  forty  feet, 
the  &inous  Bay.  There  it  spreads, 
smooth  as  glass  in  the  twilight :  a 
great  solitary  expanse.  Beyond, 
many  miles  ofl",  there  is  a  low 
range  of  purple  hills.  Under  those 
waters  rests  that  noble  chime  of 
bells  that  belonged  to  our  cathe- 
dral :  the  bells  went  down  with  the 
vessel  which  was  carrying  them 
away.  To  this  sacred  spot  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  have  come  for  fifteen 
huncb*ed  years:  a  good  many  of 
them,  not  improbably,  being  can- 
tankerous fools.  And  lookmg  on 
the  calm  sea,  amid  this  hush  of 
nature:  thinking  of  the  solemn 
associations  of  the  ancient  place; 
the  writer  heard  twelve  o'clock 
sound  from  silvery  bells  that  were 
here  before  the  Beformation,  and 
concluded  that  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed.  A.  K.  H.  B. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  MEDICAL  RBLIBF  TO  THE  DESTITUTE 
SICK  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

By  Edwtn  Chadwick,  Esq.,  C.B. 

LATE  COMiniWIOWgB   OT  POOR  LAW  ZXQUIBT,  KC.   ETC. 


AS  ihe  sole  sorviying  member  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  practical  administration  of 
the  poor  laws — which  included  the 
late  Bishop  of  Xiondon,  Dr.  Blom- 
field  (as  its  chairman)  ;  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  Dr 
Sumner,  who  had  written  ably  on 
the  principles  of  eleemosynary  re- 
lief; the  late  Mr.  Senior,  with  others 
of  high  public  position,  who  paid 
laborious  attention  to  the  examina- 
tion, and  by  whom  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  charged  with  the  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  amendment, 
afterwards  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment,— I  feel  myself  constrained  in 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  in 
justice  to  those  lamented  colleagues 
as  weU  as  myself,  to  declare,  as 
relates  to  the  present  general  ad- 
ministration of  relief  to  the  sick 
poor  of  the  metropolis :  That  the 
evil  conditions  which  are  manifest 
as  prevalent  now,  were  on  examina- 
tion condemned  at  the  time  of  our 
inquiry  in  1834;  and  that  such 
administration  has  hitherto  been 
continued  in  contravention  of  the 
principles  of  the  remedial  measures 
we  recommended,  and  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  by  which 
those  principles  were  sanctioned  by 
Parliament. 

In  our  Report  we  thus  described 
the  common  administration  of  relief 
in  parish  poor-houses : 

In  such  parishes,  when  overbarthened 
with  poor,  we  nsnally  find  the  building 
called  workhouse  occupied  by  60  or  80 
paopers,  made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more  neg- 
lected children  (under  the  care,  perhaps,  of 
a  pauper),  about  20  or  30  able-bodied 
adult  paupers  of  both  sexes,  and  probably 
an  equal  number  of  aged  and  impotent 
penons,  proper  olgects  of  relief.    Amidst 


these  the  mothers  of  bastard  children  and 
prostitutes  live  without  shame,  and  asso- 
ciate freely  with  the  youth,  who  have  also 
the  examples  and  conyersation  of  the  fre- 
quent inmates  of  the  county  gaol,  the 
poacher,  the  yagrant,  the  decayed  beggar, 
and  other  characters  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion. To  these  may  often  be  added  a  soli- 
tary blind  person,  one  or  two  idiots,  and 
not  un£requ«ntly  are  heard,  from  among  the 
rest,  the  incessant  rayings  of  some  neg- 
lected lunatic.  In  such  receptacles  the  sick 
poor  are  often  immured. 

Duly  regarding  the  repugnant 
classes  or  elements  thus  heaped 
together  under  a  common  and 
therefore  unfit  treatment,  my  col- 
leagues could  not  but  agree  with  me 
in  tiie  adoption,  as  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  amendment,  of  the  principle 
of  separation  in  separate  houses, 
each  adapted  to  one  class,  by  which 
means  that  class  might  receive  its 
separate  and  appropriate  treatment. 
The  application  of  that  principle  in 
the  narrow  administrative  areas  of 
parishes  was,  however,  economically 
impracticable.  We  stated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  average  of  parishes  : 

In  such  places,  when  questions  of  the 
following  tenor  are  put :  Why  is  no  labour 
fomid  for  the  able-bodied  ?  Why  are  not 
the  children  placed  under  proper  tuition  ? 
Why  is  not  proper  care  taken  of  the  luna- 
tic ? — the  usual  answers  are, '  The  parish  is 
too  poor  to  pay  for  a  keeper  ;*  *  We  cannot 
keep  a  schoolmaster  for  so  few  children ;' 
'  To  proyide  a  superintendent  to  keep  half 
a  dozen  or  a  dozen  men  at  woric  would  be 
too  heayy  a  charge.'  £yen  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  whole  of  these  yarious  classes, 
and  the  management  of  the  house,  is  often 
found  a  pecnniaiy  burthen  disproportion- 
ately heavy,  and  tJie  parish  officers  attempt 
to  diminish  it  by  confiding  the  whole  to  one 
who  is  in  reality,  and  sometimes  ayowedly, 
a  pauper. 

Larger  houses,  such  as  those  in 
incorporated  hundreds,  or  in  larger 
parishes,  were  sought  as  means  of 
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classification,  and  treatment  in 
larger  rooms  or  wards.  But  the  evi- 
dence of  persons  of  great  intelligence 
and  experience  showed  the  failure 
of  attempts  to  treat  such  disparate 
classes  in  greater  numbers,  in  larger 
buildings  of  the  character  of  union 
houses  in  urban  districts.  We  cited 
such  testimony  as  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing by  Mrs.  Park,  the  wife  of 
the  late  Mr.  Adam  Park,  surgeon, 
of  Gravesend,  the  brother  of  the 
celebrated  traveller.  Mrs.  Park 
having  described  some  voluntary 
efforts  to  arrest  the  demoraUsation 
prevalent  in  the  conmran  work- 
houses, was  asked  : 

Did  you  attempt  to  make  any  classifica- 
lion  in  the  house  ? — In  such  a  house  das- 
sification  was  nearly  impossible.  We  did 
on  some  occasions  separate  the  very  old 
from  the  young,  which  was  deemed  by  the 
old  a  Tery  great  blessing.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  separate  the  very  bad  females 
from  the  others  who  were  less  deprayed, 
but  we  neyer  could  effect  it.  In  short,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  only  classification 
iiniich  could  be  made  would  be  by  placing 
them  in  separate  houses,  which  might  be 
effected,  I  am  sure,  without  any  addition  to 
the  present  number  of  houses.  When  I 
look  at  the  parishes  around  here  and  their 
houses,  I  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
making  a  good  classification  of  the  inmates, 
provided  they  were  under  one  general 
management. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  referred 
to  examples  of  success^  treatment 
in  separate  institutions  in  the  metro- 
polis, in  which  my  right  rev. 
colleagues  were  pciticularly  in- 
terested, and  on  which  they  were 
well  informed.     We  stated  that — 

The  success  of  the  management  of  various 
institutions  in  the  metropolis,  such  as  the 
Philanthropic  Society,  where  the  children 
of  criminals  are  educated  and  brought  up 
to  useful  trades ;  the  Refuge  for  the  Desti- 
tute, in  which  young  persons  who  have  been 
discharged  from  prison  are  supplied  with 
the  means  of  instruction  and  reformation  ; 
and  the  Guardian  Society,  in  which  females 
who  have  become  outcasts  from  society  are 
provided  with  temporary  asylum  and  suit- 
able employment  until  their  conduct  sLffords 
assurance  of  their  amendment; — are  in- 
stances of  what  might  be  done  by  the  good 
management  of  separate  classes  of  the  ex- 
isting paupers. 


To  these  instances  we  added 
others  of  institutions  for  the  sepa- 
rate treatment  of  indigent  blind,  and 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  idiots. 

It  appears  to  us  that  both  the  requisite 
classification  and  the  requisite  superinten- 
dence may  be  better  obtained  in  separate 
buildings  than  imder  a  single  roof.  If 
effected  in  the  latter  mode,  large  buildings 
must  be  erected,  since  few  of  the  existing 
buildings  are  of  the  requisite  size  or 
arrangement ;  and  as  very  different  quali- 
ties, both  moral  and  intellectual,  are  re- 
quired for  the  management  of  such  dis- 
similar classes,  each  class  must  have  its 
separate  superintendent.  Nothing  would 
be  saved,  therefore,  in  superintendence,  and 
much  expense  must  be  incurred  in  buildings. 
If,  however,  a  separate  building  is  assigned 
to  each  class,  the  existing  workhouses 
might,  in  most  cases,  be  made  use  of.  For 
this  purpose  the  parishes  possessing  these 
houses  must,  for  certain  purposes,  be  incor- 
porated. 

We  added: 

One  great  advantage  of  the  classification 
obtainable  by  means  of  a  combination  of 
workhouses  would  be,  that  the  aid  of  volun- 
tary associations  or  local  committees  of  the 
class  of  persons  who  have  conducted  useful 
public  institutions,  might  be  more  exten- 
sively obtained,  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  the  workhouse  children,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  classes  of  paupers  adverted  to 
by  the  lady  whose  testimony  we  have 
cited. 

In  respect  to  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering relief  to  the  able-bodied 
or  the  casual  poor,  I  obtained  the 
evidence  of  the  most  experienced 
officers  of  the  Mendicity  Society, 
whose  special  experience  in  the 
administration  of  relief  to  the 
destitute  Irish  casuals  enabled  me 
subsequently  to  maintain,  at  first 
alone  against  eminent  statesmen, 
the  expediency  of  a  compulsory 
system  of  relief  for  the  able-bodied 
labourers  in  Ireland.  In  respect  to 
the  administration  of  medical  relief 
to  the  sick  poor,  some  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  presented  examples  for 
imitation.  But  on  that  large  topic 
I  was  enabled  to  study  improved 
principles  of  administration  on  a 
larger  scale  in  Paris,  as  I  may 
hereafter  show.  So  far  at  least 
as  relates  to  the  measures  which  I 
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prepared,  they  were  based  on  tlie 
best  act;nal  experience  that  could  be 
found  of  administration  by  volun- 
tory  charitable  associations  con- 
ducted by  officers  selected  for  their 
special  aptitudes,  and  superintended 
by  persons  of  the  best  position  for 
intelligence,  and  for  zeal  and  actual 
benevolence.  The  leading  adminis- 
trative principle  made  out  by  our 
inquiries  as  specially  applicable  to 
the  metropolis  and  populous  urban 
districts,  was  that  of  making  the 
largest  aggregation  of  cases  practi- 
cable, for  the  purpose,  so  to  speak, 
of  segregation,  or  the  most  full  and 
complete  classiiication  for  distinct 
and  appropriate  treatment  in  sepa- 
rate houses — a  principle  as  impor- 
tant for  eventufid  economy  as  it  is 
proved  to  be  for  efficiency. 

For  the  vindication  of  my  indi- 
vidual opinions  and  administrative 
principles,'  as  having  been  made  up 
on  fuU  and  mature,  though  early, 
examination  and  consideration  as 
specially  applicable  to  the  medical 
relief  of  the  sick  in  the  metropolis, 
I  may  cite  an  article  which,  at  the 
instance  of  the  late  Mr.  Senior,  I 
wrote  for  the  London  Review  on  the 
administration  of  medical  relief  in 
France.  In  that  article  I  expounded 
the  great  advantages  derived  from 
the  unity  of  the  local  administration 
of  Paris  in  having  all  the  public 
hospitals  under  one  direction,  with 
a  central  Bureau  d'admission.  I 
XK>inted  out  (this  was  in  1827)  the 
leading  advantages  of  this  unity  of 
administration : 

First,  as  to  economy,  it  is  manifest  that 
it  admits  of  wliaterer  benefits  are  derivable 
in  this  respect  in  the  increase  of  skill  and 
sarins  bj  division  of  labour.  Thus,  were 
the  ^larmaceutical  business  of  each  hos- 
pital wholly  performed  on  each  establish- 
ment, it  would  be  more  expensive  and  worse 
exoaited.  The  public  would  also  lose  the 
j^reat  advantages  of  a  pharmaceutical  school, 
6uch  as  is  possessed  by  no  other  metropolis 
in  Europe,  not  even  by  the  British  metro- 
polis. 

Secondly,  there  is  great  gain  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  management.  l%e  central  admi- 
nistration of  the  French  charities  allows 
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immediate  measures  to  be  taken  throughout 
the  whole  of  them,  to  meet  the  exigencies, 
or  to  arrest  the  progress,  of  any  public 
calamity.  Were  any  fever  or  epidemic 
snddenly  to  arise,  and  spread  to  a  great 
extent  amongst  the  poor  in  London,  the 
fever  hospitals  would  most  probably  be 
found  in  a  neglected  condition,  and  the 
malady  might  extend  fer  and  wide  before 
any  efficient  arrangements  to  check  it  could 
be  made  at  the  other  establishments,  or  by 
the  pnblic  at  large.  In  Pans,  arrangements 
might  be  made  and  carried  into  execution 
at  all  the  establishments,  and  the  whole 
sanitary  force  put  into  operation  within  24 
hours.  For  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
the  funds  of  the  chariti^  are  more  evenly 
spread,  and  the  burthens  more  equally  im- 
posed upon  them.  One  hospital  is  not 
there  in  a  plethoric  state  of  prosperity, 
whilst  another,  the  objects  of  which  are 
equally  important,  ana  the  management 
equally  good,  is  struggling  for  existence. 
The  Bureau  Central  distributes  the  objects 
not  only  to  those  establishments  where 
there  is  the  best  accommodation,  but  to 
those  where  the  patients  may  obtain  the 
inost  skilftd  treatment  of  their  particular 
disorders.  The  administration  can  also 
make,  without  loss  of  time,  any  changes  in 
the  ordinary  management  which  circum- 
stances may  require,  or  at  once  put  into 
general  execution  any  improvement  for 
which  they  may  receive  sufficient  evidence. 
Thirdly,  whatever  knowledge  is  gained 
in  one  department  is  gained  to  a  greater 
degree  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
for  the  whole.  Further,  the  great  and 
acknowledged  advantages  of  publicity  are 
increased  by  the  arrangement  attendant  on 
consolidation,  which  brmgs  the  whole  of  the 
establishments  into  view  as  one  system,  and 
enables  the  public  better  to  compare  and 
appreciate  the  separate  merits  of  each. 

In  our  metropolis  the  compara- 
tive state  of  administrative  disorga- 
nisation, arising  in  great  measure 
from  maladministration,  is  dis- 
played on  the  occasion  of  extra- 
ordinary epidemics,  in  the  want 
of  combination  and  preparation 
amongst  other  things  in  this — as 
we  had  experience  in  the  general 
Board  of  Health  on  the  visitation  of 
epidemic  cholera  in  1848-49 ; — that 
at  the  very  time  when,  besides  a 
proper  combination  of  institutions, 
the  most  energetic  combination 
and  direction  of  service  of  all  the 
union  medical  officers  on  the  dis- 
tricts was  the  most  needed  in  the 
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distmts  attacked,  tiie  least  service 
was  to  be  got.  And  for  this  reason : 
that,  baying  small  pay  and  being  in 
private  practice — an  arrangement 
against  wbicb,  witb  tbe  support  of 
preponderantprofessional  testimony, 
I  bad  remonstrated  for  years  in 
vain — the  poor  law  medical  officers 
were  in  this  dilemma :  either  they 
must  abandon,  to  perish,  their  pri- 
vate patients  and  their  &milieB, 
ratepayers  from  whom  they  de- 
rived their  main  sdbsistence,  and 
who  at  that  time  were  in  the 
greatest  need  of  tilieir  aid, — or 
neglect  the  service  for  panpers  for 
whom  they  were  wretchedly  re- 
quited. As  a  consequence  of  this 
common  condition  we  were  com- 
pelled to  get  together  such  medical 
assistance  as  was  to  be  found  on  the 
emergency,  and  try  and  supplement, 
by  extraordinary  medical  aid,  as 
much  as  we  could  of  the  local  de- 
ficiencies. 

Nor  is  it  solely  with  medical 
relief  that  the  present  administrative 
arrangements  &il,  from  default  of 
the  intended  combination,  on  occa- 
sions extraordinary  as  well  as  for 
ordinary  destitution:  as  might  be 
exemplified  on  the  subject  of  the 
houseless  poor,,  and  the  condition  of 
the  wards  for  the  '  casuab '  in  titie 
metropolis,  and  by  the  fiulure  of 
the  urban  unions  organised  on  the 
same  defective  principle  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  as  by  their 
failure  on  the  occasions  of  extra- 
ordinary destitution  to  provide,  as 
was  intended  (as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  cotton  famine),  relief  for  the 
able-bodied  by  usefol  labour;  by 
de&ult  of  which  extrinsic  aid  was 
necessitated,  supplemented  imper- 
fectly by  extensive  voluntary  charity, 
the  greater  part  of  which,  if  not  the 
whole,  an  administration  on  correct 
principles  and  according  to  law 
would  have  rendered  unnecessary. 

It  was  never  contemplated  that 
the  requisite  extended  combina- 
tions for  relief  of  separate  classes 
in  separate  houses,  and  provisions 
in  districts   for   the   proper  treat- 


ment of  the  sick  and  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  the  destitute  poor, 
should  be  charged  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  ratepayers  in  parishes  ; 
who,  whatever  might  be  their 
general  intelligence  and  integrity, 
were  as  uninformed  and  as  little 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  adminis- 
trative principles  specially  appli- 
cable to  the  chief  classes  of  cases,  as 
they  were  to  direct  or  to  judge  of 
medical  treatment  or  an  operation 
in  sui^ry.  We  could  see  nothing  but 
failure  as  consequent  on  confiding 
extended  arrangements  to  the  un- 
informed or  ill  informed  discretion 
and  necessarily  divided  attention 
of  tiie  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers in  the  narrow  areas  of  parish 
vestries  or  of  boards  of  guardians. 
This  is  not  said  invidiously,  for  the 
service  then  required  was  really  of  a 
character  seriously  to  task  iiie  best 
capacities  applied  with  undivided 
attention.  We  therefore  proposed 
to  concentrate  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  requisite  extended  ar* 
rangements  exclusively  in  the  com- 
missioners, the  permanent  officers  of 
the  general  board,  who  would  have 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  widest 
and  most  complete  information  for 
tiie  guidance  of  a  superior  discre- 
tion ;  for  the  due  exercise  of  which 
they  would  be  directly  responsible, 
not  to  the  lowest  representatives  of 
the  people,  those  in  vestries,  but  to 
the  highest  representatives  of  the 
people  in  Parliament. 

In  accordance  with  these  recog- 
nised views,  the  Poor  Law  Boani 
is  charged  by  the  Poor  law 
Amendment  Act  with  the  exclusive 
responsibility  of  exercising  the  un- 
limited authority  of  declaring  *  so 
many  parishes  as  they  may  think 
fit,'  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
the  metropolis,  if  tliey  think  fit, 
'  to  be  united  for  the  administration 
of  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  such  parishes  shall 
thereupon  be  deemed  a  union  for 
such  purpose,  and,  thereupon,  the 
workhouse  or  workhouses  of  such 
parishes  shall  be  for  their  common 
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use,  and  the  said  commissioners 
maj  issue  such  orders  as  theij  shall 
deem  expedient  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  such  of  the  poor  of  such 
united  parishes  in  such  workhouse 
or  workhouses  as  may  be  relieved 
in  such  workhouse/  &c.  (sec.  26.) 
These  provisions  give  them  the  un- 
limited power  necessary  for  the 
treatment  of  any  class  in  any 
separate  houses.  The  commis- 
sioners are^^irther  authorised  (sec. 
24)  to  direct  *the  overseers  or 
guardians  of  any  parish  or  union 
having  a  workhouse  or  workhouses, 
or  any  building  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  workhouse  or 
workhouses,  to  enlarge  or  alter  the 
same  according  to  such  plan  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  said  eoni^ 
mdsstwiers  shall  deem  most  proper 
for  carrying  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  into  execution.'  We  considered 
that  on  the  principle  of  appropriat- 
ing separate  houses  to  distinct 
classes,  the  alterations  required 
would  generally  be  inconsiderable, 
and,  on  subsequent  experience,  I 
think  so  still,  for  the  greater  num- 
ber, so  &r  as  appears,  notwith- 
standing the  limitation  as  to  the 
expense,  which  may  be  incurred 
without  consent.  On  the  adopted 
principle,  the  laorger  existing  build- 
ings would  suffice,  and  new  buildings 
would  seldom  be  required;  but 
where  they  have  been  constructed 
they  would  now  be  available  for  the 
treatment  of  the  destitute  sick  of  an 
increased  population. 

How,  iiirough  whom,  by  what 
acts  of  non-feasance  or  misfea- 
sance, the  existing  conditions  of 
ignorant  and  cruel  treatment  in- 
tended to  be  prevented  have  been 
60  long  maintained  in  the  metropo- 
lis,— ostensibly  it  would  appear 
under  the  excuse  of  opposition, 
from  the  exercise  of  the  peces- 
sarily  inferior  discretion  of  guar- 
dians and  vestrymen,  whose  autho- 
rity and  right  of  consultation  in 
the  matter  the  law  expressly  ex- 
cludes,— are  questions  upon  which 


it  is  at  present  unnecessary  for 
me  to  enter.  It  may  suffice  to 
aver  that  the  evils  caused,  ap- 
p»arently,  by  de&ult  of  due  inspec- 
iion,  but  made  manifest  by  the 
meritorious  exertions  of  voluntary 
associations,  by  Miss  Twining  and 
the  Ladies'  Worichouse  Visiting 
Society,  by  Dr.  Ernest  Hart,  and 
other  gentlemen  associated  with 
him,  may  be  removed,  and  can  only 
be  removed,  by  a  return  to  estab- 
lished administrative  principles,  and 
by  a  due  exercise  of  the  legal 
authority  already  provided  there- 
for. Of  the  representations  of  the 
Workhouse  Visiting  Society,  in  re- 
spect to  the  London  workhouses, 
'that  the  impossibility  of  com- 
bining at  least  four  kmds  of  in- 
stitutions in  one,  as  is  attempted 
in  workhouses,  has  often  been 
represented  by  our  society;  —  a 
school,  a  hospital,  an  asylum  for 
the  aged,  a  penitentiary  and  re- 
formatory, are  all  e3q>ected  to 
be  managed  by  one  master  and 
matron ! ' — ^it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
that  the  association  should  have  had 
to  repeat  from  year  to  year  repre- 
sentations of  evils  examined,  con- 
sidered and  provided  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
should  have  had  to  repeat  them  in 
vain  to  authorities  then  charged 
with  powers  and  duties  for  their 
prevention. 

The  Poor  Law Boardis  empowered 
to  direct  the  overseers  and  guar- 
dians of '  so  many  parishes  or  unions 
to  appoint  such  paid  officers  with 
such  qualifications  as  they  the  com- 
missioners shall  think  necessary,  to 
define  and  direct  the  duties  of  such 
officers,  and  regulate  the  amount  of 
their  salaries,  and  to  continue  and 
dismiss  them  as  they  the  board  shall 
think  fit.'  So  that  the  outery  against 
the  overseers  and  the  poor  law 
guardians,  for  the  existing  state  of 
things,  is  for  the  most  part  mis- 
placed— requisite  powers  or  means 
not  being  within  their  discretion  or 
competency.     It  is    misleading  to 
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saj  tbat  they  are  on  their  trial  for 
not  doing  what  they  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  do,  and  what  they 
cannot  do  separately  and  indepen- 
dently, except  at  enormously  exces- 
sive and  disproportionate  expense. 

In  respect  to  the  medical  relief, 
I   should    be    borne  out  by  per- 
sons   of    the    greatest    experience 
in  hospital  management,  in  stat- 
ing, that  though  &e  existing  evils 
might   be   diminished,    yet    really 
good  nursing  is  impracticable  in 
the  workhouse  wards  or  infirma- 
•  ries,  however  enlarged,  under  the 
existing  management.      I  shall  be 
supported  by  preponderant  profes- 
sional authority  in  declaring  that, 
although  the  salaries  of  the  union 
medical  officers  may  be  augmented, 
nevertheless,  good  and  responsible 
medical  attendance  on  the  sick  in 
workhouses  will  not  be  insured,  so 
long  as  the  officers  are  allowed  to 
have  their  interest  powerfully  di- 
vided, and  they  are  left  dependent  on 
private  practice  for  the  chief  source 
of  their  income.     Andftirther:  even 
if  the  sick  could  be  taken  out  of 
the  workhouse  wards,  and  classi- 
fied in  new  buildings  in  each  parish 
or  union,  and  placed  as  proposed 
under  the    superintendence    of   a 
resident  medical  officer  giving  his 
whole  time  to  the  service,  a  very 
inferior  result  would  be  obtained  at 
an  enormously  increased    cost  as 
compared  with  that  obtainable  by 
a  combined  unity  of  management, 
which  the  due  consideration  of  the 
mass  of  sickness  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  metropolis  will  suggest. 

This  mass  according  to  the  last 
returns  is  made  up  of  more  than 
1 2,400  cases,  of  which  about  6,000 
are  cases  more  or  less  acute,  and 
about  6,400  old  and  infirm,  requiring 
more  or  less  constant  medical  treat- 
ment. Now,  this  number  when 
considered  in  the  mass,  it  will  be 
admitted,  requires  the  application 
of  commensurate  administrative 
power.  To  animate  the  zeal  of  the 
officers  of  the  medical  service  for 


the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  as  well  as 
to  advance  medical  science,  it  is 
important  to  impart  to  the  adminis- 
tration the  interest  of  a  great  medi- 
cal school,  and,  as  in  Paris,  bring 
to  bear  the  highest  medical  service 
for  the  relief  of  the  most  depressed 
of  the  population. 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  had 
such  wide  observation  and  practical 
experience  in  the  administration  of 
medical  relief,  abroad  asL  well  as  at 
home,  and  by  professional  acknow- 
ledgment has  written  so  well  on 
the  subject,  as  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale.  I  submit  that  her 
independent  propositions  in  support 
of  consolidation  for  treatment  in 
general  army  hospitals,  as  means  ot 
advancing  medical  science  and  prac- 
tice, are  applicable  mutatis  mutandis 
to  the  administration  of  medical  re- 
lief to  the  sick  poor  of  the  metropo- 
lis.    She  states  that — 

The  desiderata  are : — 
^  I.  Sufficient  professional  occupation  for 
medical  officers  to  keep  up  their  knowledge, 
and  sufficient  material  to  augment  it  by 
experience. 

2.  Opportunity  of  improving  and  further- 
ing the  practice  of  surgery  and  medicine, 
by  command  over  large  numbers  of  cases  «f 
the  same  affections. 

3.  Opportunity  of  comparing  results  of 
different  modes  of  treatment. 

These  things  cannot  ordinarily  be  found 
in  a  regiment&l  or  detachment  hospital. 

No  great  improvement  can  be  made, 
because, 

1.  No  practice  can  ever  be  established  as 
the  best  in  the  army  for  the  treatment  of 
certain  diseases,  if  the  sick  ai«  treated  in  so 
many  hundred  hospitals  by  as  many  hun- 
dred surgeons,  scarcely  one  of  whom  ever 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  result  of  the 
practice  of  all  the  rest. 

2.  No  system  of  mutual  information  and 
clinical  instruction  can  ever  be  established 
under  a  system  where  indiyidual  experience 
remains  individual  property,  or  is  buried  in 
official  reports. 

3.  No  professional  specialities,  and  this  is 
a  most  important  point,  will  ever  be  edu- 
cated in  the  army,  aa  long  as  no  one  can 
have  an  opportunity  for  collecting  the  neces- 
sary material  for  study,  practice,  and  expe- 
riment, in  special '  diseases.  Twenty  legs 
may  be  broken  in  the  same  garrison  in  one 
year ;  but,  under  the  present  system,  no  sur- 
geon in  the  garrison  sees  more  than  the  one 
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or  two  under  hie  care,  and  therefore  hasrery 
little  chance  indeed  of  learning  anything  hy 
it ;  whereas  a  man  who  treated  the  whole 
twenty  would  be  master  of  the  subject,  and 
all  the  others  (for  this  is  the  main  point) 
would  share  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

4.  The  introduction  of  publicity  is  one  of 
the  most  important  agents  for  the  improTe- 
ment  of  the  department,  because  'it  would 
bring  indiTidualB  and  establishments  into 
competition  with  their  rivals  in  civil  life 
and  other  armies ;  but  this  is  almost  im- 
possible under  the  present  system. 

It  was  expressly  set  forth  as  one 
detrimental  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  in  isolated  or  nncom- 
bined  honses,  that  good  administra- 
tion excited  no  imitation,  and  that 
bad  administration  yielded  no  warn- 
ing. As  with  isolated  regiments  at 
distant  stations  only  regimental 
hospitals  are  practicable,  so  in 
thinly  populated  and  comparatively 
healthy  rural  districts,  the  advan- 
tages of  consolidation  and  large 
classifications  of  the  sick  with  their 
appropriate  special  treatments,  are 
of  course  unattainable;  but  in 
crowded  urban*  districts,  as  in  the 
metropolis,  where,  with  the  more 
than  six  thousand  cases  of  bed- 
lying  sickness,  they  are  attainable, 
it  is,  I  submit,  maladministration 
to  allow  the  sufferers  to  be  deprived 
of  them  by  scattering  the  cases  in 
isolated  houses,  or  even  in  separate 
hospitals,  where,  though  better,  yet 
still  only  inferior  service  and  superin- 
tendence can  be  provided  for  them. 
The  improvement  of  medical  rehef 
in  the  separate  metropolitan  parishes 
or  unions,  is  as  hopeful  as  it  would 
be  in  the  army  if  the  regimental 
surgeons  were  appointt^d  and  di- 
rected by  camp  suttlers  and  trades- 
men, and  the  surgeons  were  made 
to  depend  for  their  subsistence 
chiefly  on  private  practice,  as  in 
civil  life,  and  were  allowed  to  treat 
the  sick  soldiers  by  private  pupils, 
or  by  such  assistants  as  they  could 
get  at  the  cheapest  rate  ; — as  if 
the  regimental  hospitals  had  only  a 
parade  inspection  once  a  year  or  so, 
chiefly  by  non-professional  inspec- 
tors who  had  no  special  knowledge 


or  interest  in  medical  relief.  The 
sort  of  inspection  there  has  been  is 
shown  decisively  by  the  fact  that, 
besides  the  mixture  of  idiots 
amongst  the  infirm,  raving  lunatics 
have  for  years  been  kept  without 
notice  in  sick- wards,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  not  dangerous.  The 
ladies  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting 
Association  who  have  continually 
remonstrated  against  these  things, 
have  on  painful  experience  long 
urged  the  necessity  of  having  a 
higher  order  of  inspection  and 
superintendence,  as  well  as  a  higher 
order  of  service  to  be  superintended. 
But  this  desideratum  cannot,  as  I 
have  stated,  be  obtained  otherwise 
than  by  the  most  complete  combi- 
nation and  entire*  unity  of  manage- 
ment of  the  entire  area,  except  at 
unnecessarily  excessive  cost,  which 
is  deemed  prohibitory. 

In  respect  to  the  appointments  of 
medical  officers — of  which,  even  in 
our  large  endowed  hospitals,  there 
have  been  professional  complaints 
of  the  exercise  of  favouritism  and 
nepotism,  and  consequent  inferior 
service — I  was  led  to  recommend,, 
in  1827,  from  good  information  as- 
to  the  practice  of  France,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  com- 
petitive examination  by  the  French 
method   of  the    Co^icours,    and    I 
have   since  been  led  from  time  to 
time   to  urge  it,   as    a    means   of 
checking    the    abuse    of   political 
patronage    in    this    country.      Its 
success  in  the  advancement  of  the 
civil  service  of  India,  of  the  scientific 
corps,  the  engineers,  and  the  artillery, 
is  now  beyond  cavil.    The  principle 
of  administrative  consolidation,  as 
exemplified  in  Paris,  besides  giving 
increased  power  in  the  medical  staff, 
with  its  gradations  of  rank,  with 
increased  power  in  the  command 
over  appropriat<9  buildings,   gives 
increased    power    in    the    extent, 
variety,  and  purity  of  the  supphes 
of  food,  as  well  as  of  medicines, 
without  increased    cost,    and    in- 
deed, generally,  with  reduced  cost. 
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Thtis  from  experience  of  the  de- 
faults and  the  failures  of  contract- 
ing tradesmen  in  the  quantities  of 
their  supplies,  the  administration 
is  enabled,  bj  the  extent  of  its 
service,  to  maintain  a  large  bakery, 
and  to  have  prepared  breads  spe- 
cially for  the  use  of  the  infirm  and 
the  sick,  such  we  call  fancy  breads. 
Under  the  necessity  of  procuring, 
especially  for  the  iareatment  of  in- 
•  &Ats,  the  most  pure  milk,  the  most 
rich  in  solid  matters,  the  central 
admisistration  has  established  a 
dairy,  une  vdcherde  centrale,  which 
has  realised  an  improvement  and 
an  economy.  Wine,  too,  of  Bor- 
deaux, the  purity  of  which  is  care- 
fully tested,  forms  a  liberal  propor- 
tion of  the  dietary  of  the  aged  and 
infirm,  as  well  as  of  the  sick.  Baths 
of  a  variety  unknown  and  imprac- 
ticable in  the  largest  separate 
union  establishments,  form  part  of 
the  curative  means  employed  by 
the  adnunistration  in  Paris,  where 
120,000  cases  are  treated  with 
them  in  one  year,  many  of  them 
as  out-door  relief,  of  which  14,000 
cafies  only  are  simple  baths,  and  the 
rest  are  vapour  baths,  sulphurous, 
Alkaline,  douches,  aromatic  or  other. 
The  consolidation  enables  an  ad- 
vanced manufactory  to  be  main- 
tained of  mechanical  appliances — 
•crutches,  wooden  legs,  bandages — 
of  which  the  central  bureau  dis- 
tributes between  7,000  and  8,000 
annually.  Yet  with  all  the  com- 
paratively rich  alimentation,  and 
varied  and  complete  appliances, 
the  cost,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
does  not,  from  the  scale  of  pro- 
duction, exceed  that  of  treatment 
in  one  of  the  larger  London  hos- 
pitals. It  is  true  that  in  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  admissions, 
judging  from  the  statistics,  the 
Parisian  hospitals  do  not  appear 
hitherto  to  have  any  advantage 
over  the  best  London  hospitals  of 
which  statistics  have  been  obtained ; 
but  the  administration  of  relief  there 
is   advancing    in    improvement, — 


and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  poorer  popu- 
lation are  taken  to  the  Parisian 
hospitals  to  die  there,  and,  more- 
over, that  from  the  greater  crowd- 
ing, more  than  double  that  of 
London,  and  the  filth  of  the  poorer 
population,  greater  even  than  that 
of  London,  the  poorer  population 
has  been  in  a  lower  sanitary 
condition,  and  has  necessarily  a 
lower  power  of  resisting  disease. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  death-rate 
in  Paris,  which  was,  until  lately, 
3 1  in  a  thousand,  as  against  24  in  a 
thousand  in  London,  annually. 

But  while  in  London,  under  its 
present  administration,  the  death- 
rate  is  increasing,  in  Paris  it  is  being 
diminished,  and  it  is  now  brought 
down  to  25  per  i  ,000.  The  greatest 
advance,  however,  in  Paris  is  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  infants  or  or- 
phan children, — weakly  and  aban- 
doned subjects,  of  whom  formerly 
few  survived.  So  late  as  1858  the 
death-rate  amongst  them  was  nearly 
20  per  cent.  Li  1^64  it  was  little 
more  than  9  per  cent. ;  and  of  .those 
from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age 
sent  into  the  country  for  treatment, 
it  was  less  than  8  per  cent. 

At  the  lowest,  the  administration 
of  medical  relief  in  Paris  appears  to 
me  to  have  achieved,  under  unity  of 
management,  what  my  colleagues 
agreed  with  me  in  believing  that, 
at  the  least,  the  public  relief  might, 
and  ought  to  be,  brought  up  to — 
that  of  the  best  endowed  and  ad- 
ministered private  charities.  That 
the  public  administration  is  deemed 
by  the  public  to  have  gained  this 
point  in  Paris,  is,  I  thmk,  demon- 
strated by  legacies  and  donations,  by 
private  charitable  individuals,  being 
confided  to  the  public  administra- 
tion, to  as  great  an  amount,  if  not 
greater,  than  the  amount  given  to 
the  London  hospitals.  The  legacies 
and  donations  confided  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  1864  amounted  to 
1,732,309  francs,  some  for  specific 
bequests,  but  the  greater  proper- 
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tion  to  be  expended  at  tKe  absolnte 
discretion  of  the  adzoinigtration.  I 
apprehend  that  the  return  of  be- 
quests confided  to  the  administra- 
£on  of  the  guardians  or  Yestries 
in  London, — ^the  self-praising  self- 
govemoTB, — ^would  be  nil. 

The  area  of  the  administration  of 
x«Kef  in  Paris  has  of  late  been  en- 
larged with  the  extension  of  the 
precincts  of  that  metropoHs,  and  the 
extension  has  been  necessarily  at- 
tended with  advantage  to  the  whole 
fiystem,  now  under  the  able  direction 
of  M.  Husson,  of  the  Institut,  and 
some  of  the  ai)leBt  medical  officers 
of  France.  The  principle  of  aggre- 
gation for  the  most  complete  classifi- 
cation, and  obtaining  the  best  treat- 
ment of  each  class  and  sub-class, 
must,  if  it  be  duly  considered,  lead 
eventually  to  complete  unity  of  ad- 
ministration for  the  whole  of  the 
British  metropolis,  inaemuch  as  the 
separation  of  any  part  must,  I  repeat, 
entail  either  inferior  treatment  or 
augmented  expense,  or  both,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  separated. 

In  illustration  of  the  administra- 
tive principle  we  adopted,  and  of 
the  intention  of  the  law  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
in  separate  houses,  I  would  state  the 
results  of  the  application  of  that 
same  principle  to  the  treatment  of 
destitute  orphan  and  poor  children. 

After  years  of  remonstrance  at 
the  flagrant  evils  occasioned  by 
the  derehction  of  principle  by  bring- 
ing them  up  in  wards  in  the  same 
union-houses  with  the  common  adult 
paupers,  whence  not  more  than  one 
out  of  three  turned  out  well  or  ob- 
tained permanent  respectable  ser- 
vice, some  examples  were  gained  of 
treatment  on  the  half-time  principle 
in  separate  district  schools,  that  is  to 
say,  schools  in  which  were  received 
the  children  of  districts  of  unions 
taken  from  the  wards  of  union- 
houses,  and  from  amidst  the  adult 
paupers.  These  district  schools 
comprise  five,  six,  or  eight  hundred 
children  or  more  in  one  House.     By 


administrative  consolidation  there 
were  gained  for  them  the  services  of 
first-class  teachers,  and  a  subdivision 
of  educational  and  training  service  ; 
of  a  head  master,  of  a  second  and 
third  master,  of  a  staff  of  pupil 
teachers,  of  a  drill-master  for  phy- 
sical training,  and  sometimes  of  a 
drawing  master  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  drawiug  useful  in  handi- 
crafts ;  yet  the  expense  of  the  whole 
of  the  teaching  power  is  a  third  less, 
and  sometimes  one  half  less,  than 
that  of  employing  a  single  trained 
and  qualified  master  for  teaching 
some  forty  or  sixty  children  of  a 
ward  in  a  common  union-house. 
There  is  gained  for  them,  moreover, 
the  exclusive  ministrations  of  a 
chaplain,  who  is  charged  to  see  that 
the  places  of  service  for  the  children 
are  suitable,  and  to  visit  them  there, 
and  who  acts  in  loco  jparentis  far 
them  on  important  occasions.  These 
institutions  are,  I  believe,  equal  if 
not  superior  to  most  of  the  orphan 
homes  provided  by  voluntary 
charity. 

I  shall  not  be  understood  as  im- 
plying that  the  like  extent  of 
economy  is  obtainable  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  as  we  proposed,  in 
separate  houses,  under  a  service 
with  the  appropriate  moral  and 
intellectual  qtudities.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  present 
administration  of  medical  relief  in 
the  metropolis  partakes  of  the  com- 
mon character  of  the  administration 
of  the  local  rates  when  left  to  itself, 
which  is  proved  to  be  both  waste- 
ful and  parsimonious.  In  our  Report 
we  had  specified,  as  part  of  the 
advantages  of  the  trea^ent  of  the 
destitute  poor  in  separate  houses, 
the  means  it  would  give  for  the 
better  adaptation  of  the  dietairies  to 
the  different  classes,  exemplified,  as  I 
have  stated,  in  Paris,  andat  the  same 
time,  the  economy  of  contracts  for 
wholesale  supplies  for  districts.  In 
conformity  with  the  intentions  of 
the  amended  law,  I  proposed  that 
contracts   for   supplies    should  be 
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required  to  be  taken  for  distiicts 
of  unions,  chiefly  of  urban  unions. 
Of  the  economy  derivable  firom 
contracts  for  large  wholesale  sup- 
plies, the  guardians,  as  a  body  of 
tradesmen,  could  be  under  no  mis- 
take. It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  proposal  would  have  been 
eagerly  accepted  in  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers,  yet  it  wels  received 
with  a  dead  opposition,  and  the 
opposition  was  improperly  allowed 
to  prevail.  The  clerk  to  one  of  the 
largest  unions  objected  to  the 
measure  that  if  it  were  adopted 
and  the  patronage  of  the  contracts 
for  supplies  were  valued  by  division 
or  taken  away,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  get  guardians  to  attend  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  make  up  boards 
to  pass  his  business.  Another  told 
me  the  same.  I  have  at  times,  when 
in  office,  asked  respectable  clerks  of 
unions  what  would  be  the  econo- 
mical results  if  the  guardians  were 
to  go  away  entirely,  and  if  they, 
the  clerks  and  the  other  chief  per- 
manent officers  were  left  to  perform 
the  general  service  of  relief,  subject 
to  the  audit,  a  closer  inspection, 
and  to  such  stringent  responsibili- 
ties as  we  proposed.  I  received 
answers  from  two  of  them  that  the 
saving  in  the  rates  would  be  con- 
siderable, in  no  great  length  of  time 
— ^fuU  one  third; — ^whilst  it  might 
be  confidently  anticipated  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  greatly  im- 
proved, and  I  have  reason  fully  to 
believe  that  it  would  be. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  principle  of  ad- 
ministrative consolidation  has  been 
advanced  from  the  parish  to  ihe 
union,  and  has  been  attended  by  the 
substitution  of  paid  for  unpaid  ser- 
vice, there  has  been  a  check  to  ex- 
travagance, in  rural  more  than  in 
urban  unions ;  and  there  has  been 
an  improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion elsewhere  more  than  in  the 
metropolis,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  an  extended  local 
consolidation  from  unions  to   dis- 


tricts, by  separate  houses  for  the 
separate  classes  under  a  higher 
order  of  paid  responsible  service, 
as  intended  and  provided  for,  would 
be  productive  of  greater  economy 
as  well  as  greater  efficiency  in  the 
general  results.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  amended  law  that  re- 
sponsibility for  executive  functions 
should  be  where  practically  real 
responsibility  can  only  attach, 
namely,  to  the  paid  service  of  well 
appointed  permanent  officers  ;  for, 
Imowing  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  obtaining  in  busy  urban  districts 
well  qualified  and  reliable  unpaid 
service,  it  was  intended  that  the 
functions  of  the  annually  elected 
guardians  should  be  mainly  of 
audit  and  supervision  of  the  paid 
officers,  to  hear  complaints  and  see 
that  they  did  their  duty,  to  be  ex- 
ercised at  monthly  rather  than 
weekly  meetings.  This  principle 
applies  more  especially  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  medical  relief,  where 
to  be  effectual  the  relief  must 
generally  be  immediate,  and  the 
executive  discretion  must  be  ex- 
ercised daily  and  instantly.  It  was 
intended  and  provided  that  the 
periodical  inspections  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  general  Board  or 
their  assistant  commissioners,  being 
unavoidably  at  long  intervals,  should 
be  supplemented  by  the  visits  of  the 
justices  of  the  county  or  borough 
(sec.  62),  to  ascertain  whether  the 
general  regulations  were  duly  at- 
tended to,  and  who  were  authorised 
to  summon  parties  and  inflict 
penalties  for  neglect  or  disobe- 
dience ;  but  I  am  unctware  that  any 
instructions  have  been  issued  for 
the  exercise  of  this  visitorial  func- 
tion. 

As  respects  the  additional  superior 
permanent  medical  service  needed 
for  the  sick  in  the  metropolis  by 
a  combined  administration  of  relief 
in  separate  houses,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  contribution  from 
the  general  taxes  voted  by  Par- 
liament in  aid  of  the  local  rates, 
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amonntiiig  I  believe  in  the  metro- 
polis to  some  i2,oooZ.  per  annum, 
paid  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  medical 
officers  who  are  yet  mainly  depen- 
dent on  private  practice,  instead  of 
being  frittered  away  and  wasted,  as  it 
now  is,  on  necessarily  inferior  con- 
ditions of  service,  ought  to  be  made 
available  for  the  payment  of  the 
requisite  staff  of  permanent  officers, 
with  the  qualifications  which  the 
Poor  Law^  Board  is  empowered  to 
prescribe,  and  which  may  be  deter- 
mined by  competitive  examinations, 
as  in  Fiunce. 

As  respects  any  proposed  expen- 
diture for  the  construction  of  new 
"building  of  the  nature  of  new  hos- 
pitals, it  appears  to  me  that  the 
extent  of  the  necessity  for  such 
expenditure  can  only  be  determined 
by  a  close  competent  examination 
of  the  numbers  of  each  of  the  classes 
requiring  immediate  relief;  but 
that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  even 
proximatively  until  an  efficient  pre- 
ventive service  has  been  brought 
into  combined  action  with  the  most 
improved  medical  or  cwratwe  ser- 
vice. 

After  all,  it  were  a  dreary  pro- 
spect if  the  best  arrangements  were 
to  end  with  a  curative  service — 
with  a  service  of  mitigation  merely 
on  endless  streams  of  cases  of  pain- 
Ail  diseases  leading  to  premature 
and  wretched  deaths.  It  is,  as  I 
have  expressed  it,  as  if  hospitals 
were  founded,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  cure  of  marsh  diseases 
were  perfect,  and  were  designed  to 
be  carried  on  interminably  without 
any  further  thought  or  action  for 
drainage,  or  the  removal  of  the 
nuisance  whence  the  diseases 
originate.  It  is  literally  so.  In  my 
service  it  was  not  unfrequent  for 
medical  officers  of  unions  to  beg 
that  their  business  might  be  des- 
patched; for  in  that  condition  of 
weather  they  confidently  anticipated 
outbursts  of  disease, — dysenteric  at- 
tacks, or  eruptive  fevers, — ^in  those 
parts  of  their  districts  which  were 


in  a  low  sanitary  condition.  If 
epidemic  outbreaks  were  impend- 
ing, they  sometimes  designated,  not 
only  the  particular  streets,  but  the 
particular  houses  that  were  first 
attacked.  Some  were  ancient  seats 
of  p^stilence.  One  place  was  pointed 
out  at  York,  known  to  the  poor  by 
the  name  of  the  *Hagworm's  nest,' 
which  by  tradition  was  the  first 
place  attacked  by  the  *  great  sweat- 
ing sickness,'  then  by  successive 
great  plagues.  And  it  was  the  first 
place  attacked  by  the  Asiatic  cholera 
in  1832.  We  inquired  whether  it 
had  been  true  to  its  traditions  on 
the  reappearance  of  the  cholera  in 
1 848-49,  and  it  was  so.  Of  such 
plaices,  the  regular  sources  of  the 
supply  of  fever  wards  and  fever  hos- 
pitals, it  was  a  frequent  declaration 
of  the  parochial  officers,  how  expen- 
sive they  were  to  the  parish  for  the 
treatment  of  sickness  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  disabled  by  it. 
Yet  only  incessant  curative  treat- 
ment was  thought  of,  or  is  even 
now  much  thought  of,  for  the  afflicted 
under  the  assumed  unalterable  con- 
ditions in  which  they  are  kept.  I 
was  led  to  estimate  that  the  cost 
of  preventible  disease  in  the  metro- 
polis, to  all  classes,  including  those 
not  within  the  range  of  the  provi^ 
sions  for  the  relief  of  the  absolutely 
destitute,  cannot  be  less  than  two 
millions  per  annum,  and  I  was  in- 
duced by  the  facts  to  collect  evidence 
on  a  policy  of  preventive  action  by 
preventive  works. 

This  evidence  will  be  found  in 
my  Report  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  labouring  population  of  Great 
Britain,  1842,  and  in  the  supple- 
mentary Report  on  the  practice  of 
interment  of  1843,  as  also  in  subse- 
quent reports  and  papers,  which  as 
respects  the  metropolis  would  be  a 
long  list,  and  would  require,  as  re- 
spects the  works  and  the  obstruc- 
tions created  to  them,  a  distinct  ex- 
position. It  may  suffice  to  st^te, 
that  where  proper  public  sanitary 
works  of  drainage  and  water  supply 
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and  public  cleansing  bare  been  exe- 
cuted, a  reduction  of  full  one  tbird 
of  tbe  sickness  and  tbe  deatb-rates 
bas  been  accomplisbed  in  separate 
blocks  of  old  buildings.  And  so  in 
old  cities,  as  in  Ely  and  Salisbury. 
In  Salisbury,  tbe  old  deatb-rate,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  was 
about  40  in  a  tbousand.  By  modem 
ameliorations,  it  bad  been  brougbt 
down  to  a  fluctuation  of  fromzSto  30 
in  a  tbousand.  By  recent  complete 
works  of  water  supply  and  of  self- 
cleansing  bouse  drainage,  it  bas 
been  brougbt  down  to  a  fluctuation 
of  from  17  to  20  in  a  tbousand ; 
leaving  bowever  much  of  preventible 
disease  proved  to  be  witbin  public 
administratiye  controL  As  one  il- 
lustration of  our  new  sanitary  power, 
I  may  mention,  tbat  tbe  deatb-rate 
in  tbe  ranks  of  tbe  army,  wbicb  was 
17  in  a  tbousand,  bas  been  reduced 
to  below  9  in  a  tbousand,  and  under 
good  conditions,  to  below  6.  As 
bearing  directly  upon  tbe  question  of 
new  and  distinct  bospital  provision 
for  tbe  rebef  of  tbe  sick  poor  of  tbe 
metropolis,  I  may  state,  tbat  it 
was  laid  down  by  ihe  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington tbat,  for  all  ordinary  times, 
provision  must  be  made  in  tbe 
army  for  10  per  cent,  as  constantly 
sick.  On  tbe  proposal  by  tbe  sani- 
tary commissioners  of  tbe  new  bos- 
pital accommodation,  to  be  provided 
by  tbe  Herbert  Hospital,  for  tbe 
soldiers  at  Woolwicb,  it  was  required 
by  tbe  army  curative  autborities  of 
tbe  Horse  Guards,  tbat  provision 
sbould  be  made  on  tbe  old  scale,  for 
10  per  cent,  constantly  sick.  As 
a  compromise,  provision  was  made 
for  tbe  accommodation  of  7  per 
cent.  But  partly  by  tbe  sanitary 
improvements,  and  partly  by  tbe 
quicker  passing  of  tbe  cases  tbrougb 
file  improved  bospital,  tbe  pro- 
portion of  sick  bas  been  reduced  to 
about  5  per  cent,  of  tbe  force,  or 
to  one  balf  tbe  old  normal  average, 
and  an  outcry  bas  been  raised  in 
Parliament  of  extravagance  in  tbe 
liospital  buildings. 


Wlulst,  tben,  a  combination  of 
tbe  existing  curative  means  would 
be  needed,  an  extended  appbca- 
tion  of  settled  preventive  functions 
would  be  required  to  determine  tbe 
extent  of  tbe  new  structural  ap- 
pliances to  be  eventually  provided 
for  tbe  best  administration  of  me- 
dical relief  in  tbe  metropolis.  In 
tbe  common  proportions  of  cases 
of  preventible  sickness  to  pre- 
ventible  deatbs,  tbere  must  be  in 
tbe  metropolis  as  many  as  between 
300,000  and  400,000  cases  of  pre- 
ventible KJckneBH  per  annum,  fall- 
ing cbiefly  on  tbe  poorer  classes, 
wbicb  improvements  in  tbe  condi- 
tions in  and  about  tbeir  dwellings 
would  remove, — sucb  as  tbe  pro- 
visions of  Lord  Sbafbesbury's  Act 
for  tbe  improvement  of  common 
lodging-bouses,  wben  properly  en- 
forced by  tbe  police,  do  remove, 
viz.  bad  dramage,  cesspools,  and 
defective  water  supplies.  By  tbe 
exercise  of  preventive  functions, 
tbose  places,  formerly  tbe  worst 
'  fever  nests,'  bave  now  an  almost 
entire  immunity  from  epidemic  out- 
breaks. To  combine  tbe  preventive 
witb  tbe  curative  functions,  I  bave 
proposed  tbat  wben  a  claim  to  re- 
lief carries  tbe  union  medical  officer 
into  one  of  tbe  dwellings  of  tbe 
poor  for  tbe  relief  of  tbe  sick, 
after  be  bas  performed  bis  cura- 
tive duty,  be  sball  exercise  pre- 
ventive functions,  by  examining 
wbetber  tbere  is  in  or  about  tbe 
premises  anything  wbicb  bas  caused 
or  aggravated  tbe  disease ;  and  if 
tbere  be,  tbat  be  shall  initiate  mea- 
sures for  its  removal.  Tbis  be 
would  for  tbe  most  part  do  under 
proper  administrativearrangements, 
by  communication  witb  an  efficiaot 
service  of  public  works, — a  service 
wbicb  would  include  public  works  of 
water  supply,  drainage,  and  cleans- 
ing,—-a  service  wbicb  bas  yet  to  be 
provided,  and  wbicb  I  may  describe 
in  anotber  paper.  But  tbe  iinioiL 
medical  officer's  duties,  as  at  pre- 
sent ammged,  carry  bim  into  a 
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part  only,  thougli  a  very  large  one, 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  population, 
and  supplementary  provisions  are 
needed  for  a  complete  administra- 
tion of  cnrative  as  well  as  of  pre- 
ventive reUef.  In  my  report  on 
the  practice  of  interments,  I  de- 
scribed the  conditions  under  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis  live, — a  whole 
family  in  one  room,  in  which  they 
have  been  bom,  in  which  the  sick 
are  kept,  and  dead  bodies  are  also 
kept  until  interment,  under  horrible 
conditions,  amidst  the  living.  I  pro- 
posed for  all  cases,  and  especially 
for  the  relief  of  such  cases,  that 
the  exercise  of  functions,  such  as 
are  in  activity  under  more  civilised 
legislation  in  some  continental 
states,  should  be  provided  for  by 
the  service  of  an  Officer  of  Health, 
whose  duty  it  should  be,  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  death,  to  visit  the 
place  of  the  death,  and  on  a  view 
of  the  body,  to  verify,  as  well  as 
might  be,  tiie  cause  as  well  as  the 
&ct  of  death.  He  also  would  exer- 
cise preventive  functions,  and  in- 
itiate preventive  measures.  In  the 
cases  of  deaths  in  single-roomed 
tenements,  he  would  at  once  direct 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  dead 
from,  amidst  the  living,  which,  in 
the  cases  of  death  from  infections 
or  contagious  diseases  is  a  measure 
of  prevention.  I  proposed  for  the 
reception  of  such  of  the  dead  until 
interment,  the  institution  of  mor- 
tuary chapels,  or  reception-houses, 
such  as  are  provided  at  Frankfort, 
Munich,  and  various  continental 
cities.  But  such  institutions  are  be- 
yond the  competency,  or  indeed  the 
needs,  of  single  parishes,  or  even  of 
most  poor  law  unions.  I  proposed 
that  the  officer  should  also  be  charged 
'  with  the  initiation  of  preventive 
functions  such  as  those  proposed 
to  be  charged  on  the  union  medical 
officer.  By  these  arrangements, 
one  great  defect  of  the  administra- 
tion of  medical  relief  in  Paris, — 


the  want  of  combination  of  execu- 
tive preventive  fdnctions  with  the 
curative  functions, — ^would  be  ex- 
tensively, if  not  completely,  pro- 
vided for. 

The  gain  derived  from  improved 
curative  apphances  and  treatment, 
as  stated  to  me  by  good  observers, 
is  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of 
the  doxation.  of  sickness  and  of 
the  chanoes  of  recovery.  The 
gain  derivable  from  administrative 
arrangements  by  which  preventive 
appliances  may  be  insured  to  the 
population,  is  demonstrated  to  be 
a  reduction  of  the  death-rate  in 
the  metropolis  by  at  least  one 
third.  In  other  words:  by  estab- 
lished sanitary  principles,  and 
proved  means  of  applying  them, 
upwards  of  20,000  premature,  pre- 
ventible  deaths  annually,  and  mul- 
tiplied inflictions  of  preventible  dis- 
ease in  the  metropolis,  are,  by  irre- 
fragable evidence  in  reports,  placed 
at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  at  the  doors  of  those  who 
lead  it,  as  consequence  of  their 
neglect  of  the  expositions  made  to 
them.  This  I  idiall  endeavour  to 
show  more  distinctly  in  another 
papery  in  respect  to  the  legislation 
and  administration  of  sanitary  works 
needed  for  the  metropohs.  One 
conclusion  which  I  might  deduce 
from  what  I  have  now  stated,  but 
may  yet  further  corroborate,  is  the 
expediency  of  providing  a  special 
and  competent  periodical  examina- 
tion of^  the  working  of  each  new 
and  large  measure  of  legislation, 
with  a  view  to  amendment  and 
progressive  advancement.  It  were 
unneoessaiy  and  undesirable  that 
such  a  revision  should  be  in  an 
inculpatory  spirit,  or  otherwise 
than  as  the  working  of  a  new  piece 
of  machinaiy  is  dispassionately 
examined  with  a  view  to  its  im- 
provement, or,  if  necessary,  to  its 
displacement  by  something  eke  that 
is  of  better  promise. 
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THE  EECONSTRUCTION  OF  GERMANY. 
By  W.  C.  Cartwright. 


THAT  war  has  come  and  passed, 
the  proclamation  whereof  was 
viewed  with  trembling,  as  the  irre- 
versible opening  of  the  floodgates 
that  must  let  in  an  unlimited  volume 
of  devastating  element  over  the 
long  peaceful  regions  of  Central 
Europe.  Freely  was  it  then  antici- 
pated, by  authoritative  politicians, 
that  the  world  was  in  for  a  revival 
of  another  thirty  years'  contest  upon 
those  Grerman  battle-grounds  of 
former  days  before  peace  could  re- 
turn to  them;  and  before  thirty 
days  had  gone  over,  not  merely 
was  the  war  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, but  to  one  so  absolute  and 
definite  and  precise,  as  made  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  same  a 
thing  which  followed  necessarily  of 
itself.  It  is  in  this  fact  that  lies 
the  immediate  point  of  the  recent 
war  as  regards  its  specially  poli- 
tical consequences.  The  cleanness 
with  which  the  issue  at  stake  be- 
tween the  combatants  has  been 
hewn  out,  almost  at  a  swoop, 
exceeds  what  the  most  sanguine 
imagination  could  have  anticipated. 
Men  looked  for  a  long  and  stubborn 
struggle,  in  which  the  combatants 
would  stoutly  match  each  other,  and 
probably  draw  off  after  strenuous 
exertions,  concluding  some  more  or 
less  partial  compromise  under  the 
influence  of  mutual  fatigue,  and 
leaving  a  future  generation  saddled 
with  elements  for  a  renewed  conflict 
about  the  self-same  subject  matter 
that  had  proved  the  mainspring  of 
the  present  inconclusive  contest. 
Instead  of  .this  we  have  seen,  in 
the  inconceivably  short  space  of 
fifteen  days  (for  war  was  declared 
on  June  19,  and  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  was  fought  on  July  3) 
the  power  of  the  Austrian  empire 
annihilated,  as  regards  its  belligerent 
capacities  against  Prussia,  and  its 


formal  abdication  of  that  traditional 
position  in  Germany  which  consti- 
tuted the  pivot  of  its  policy,  and 
has  been  ftimishing,  through  the 
dualism  that  flowed  therefix)m, 
the  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
inward  organisation  of  Germany, 
viewed  as  a  political  entity.  The 
immediate  cause  for  war  lay  in 
the  irrepressible  and  irreconcilable 
pretensions  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
to  be  each  the  chief  organ  in  the 
same  confederation.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  have  within  the  compass  of 
one  body  two  hearts  and  two  brains. 
Such  a  combination  is  contrary  to 
nature,  and  can  exist  only  as  an 
obstruction  to  health.  Its  occur- 
rence must  inevitably  necessitate 
the  operation  of  cutting  out  one 
or  the  other  of  these  superfluous 
and  incompatible  organs.  Now 
this  is  what  has  been  done,  com- 
pletely and  absolutely,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  the  recent  war.  The  treaty 
of  Nikolsburg  has  defined,  beyond 
cavil  and  doubt,  the  future  position 
of  Austria.  She  is  now  no  longer 
in  any  organic  connection  with 
Germany.  The  element  of  in- 
ward obstruction  which  her  pre- 
sence within  a  purely  German  polity 
necessarily  produced,  from  the  very 
composite  nature  of  her  own  con- 
formation— ^introducing  perpetually 
quite  foreign  elements  into  what 
should  have  derived  its  complexion 
from  purely  German  sources, — ^this 
element  has  now  been  cut  out  by 
the  roots  from  any  ftirther  connec- 
tion of  a  disturbing  kind  with  the 
organisation  of  Gfermany.  When 
one  considers  the  proverbial  tena- 
city with  which  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  clings  to  family  tradi- 
tion, and  the  special  pride  with 
which  it  has  cherished  that  Ger- 
man connection  out  of  which  has 
grown  its  imperial  title,  there  is  no 
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end  to  the   astonislimeiit  that  so 
distinct  a  renunciation  of  any  fnture 
right  to  this  connection  should  have 
been  obtained  so  quickly.     But  so 
it  is ;  and,  as  we  have  said  before, 
in  the  distinctness  of  the  renuncia- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  formal  re- 
cognition beforehand,  and  in  blank, 
of  any  changes  it  may  suit  Prussia 
to  make  in  the  territorial  distribu- 
tion   of   Germany,    as    something 
which  lies  quite  outside  the  attri- 
butes of  Austria — consists  the  sig- 
nificance and  world-importance  of 
what  has  occurred.     Austria  has 
been  expelled  from  Germany,  and 
has    admitted   the   fact    solemnly. 
She  has  not  put  up  therewith  in 
sullen  silence  as  she  did  with  Italy, 
which   she  never  recognised,   and 
whose    expelled  princes   she   con- 
tinued to  treat  as  sovereigns,  but 
has   affixed  her    signature  to  the 
deed  which,  in  terms  beyond  the 
power  of  casuistry  to  misinterpret, 
records  the  renunciation  by  Austria 
of    her    ancient    connection    with 
Germany.     With  this    act,   there- 
fore, terminates  the  work  for  which 
war    had    been    directly   invoked. 
The   sharp  surgery  of  the  sword 
had  been  called  in  to  get  rid  of  a 
disturbing  body,  which  was  found 
too    stubborn   to    be    reduced   by 
softer  means ;  and  that  operation 
having    been    performed  with  re- 
markable completeness,  this  stage 
of  the  treatment   is   come  neces- 
sarily to  an  end.     But  this   does 
not  by  any  means  imply  that  the 
task  has  been  fulfilled,  the   sense 
whereof   has    been    lying    as    its 
moving  impulse  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this  turmoil.     To  that  task  the 
operation    performed    on    Austria 
bears  only  a  preHminary  relation — 
indispensable,    indeed,    because    it 
removes  an  otherwise  insuperable 
obstacle — ^but  yet  only  quite  pre- 
liminary, because  by  itself  it  does 
no  more  than  facilito*te  the  means 
of  applying  the  organic  remedies, 
the  need  for  which  has  been  felt 
throughout  Germany. 


This  then  is  the  task  which  now 
devolves  upon  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  German  politics.  At 
Nikolsburg  the  curtain  dropped  only 
on  the  opening  act  of  a  great  drama, 
not  at  aU  on  its  final  scenes.  This 
is  now  going  to  run  on  through 
scenes  of  possibly  less  distinct  plots, 
but  of  probably  even  superior  issues 
than  were  at  stake  in  the  stirring 
incidents  of  the  military  prelude. 
We  are  now  going  to  look  upon  the 
work  of  political  reconstruction — 
of  organic  constitution — simulta- 
neously in  Germany  and  in  Austria ; 
for  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the 
strength  and  vigour  brought  into 
play  in  the  force  which  so  rapidly 
crushed  Austria,  sprang  solely  from 
the  individual  power  of  a  few  Prus- 
sian politicians  and  generals.  The 
strength  and  vigour  exhibited 
sprang  from  the  instinct  more  or 
less  latent,  and  the  sympathies  more 
or  less  undeveloped,  of  the  German 
people,  which  practically  were  drawn 
towards  Prussia  and  fortified  her 
arm  in  so  far  that  nowhere,  except 
in  southern  Bavaria,  did  they  ex- 
hibit anything  like  a  distinct  and 
thoroughgoing  manifestation  of 
popular  indisposition  to  her  actions. 
Pnissia  felt  herself  inwardly  in- 
vigorated by  the  consciousness  that 
at  bottom  she  was  giving  expression 
to  something  which  the  nation  at 
large  sympathised  with,  although 
drawn  asunder  at  the  moment  and 
even  paralysed  by  conflicting  senti- 
ments of  a  secondary  order,  and 
merely  surface  nature.  Undoubtedly 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  Prussia  moved,  disconcerting 
enemies  and  taking  even  friends  by 
surprise,  contributed  to  enhance  her 
moral  influence  over  minds  oscillat- 
ing between  ideas  not  crystallised 
into  convictions.  But  however  much 
of  the  military  success  of  Prussia 
may  have  been  due  to  the  individual 
energy  of  Count  Bismarck  and  his 
generals,  the  period  of  exclusively 
Prussian,  as  distinct  from  German 
agency,  has  reached  its  end,  in  our 
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opinion,  in  the  diplomatic  instru- 
ment that  marks  the  conclosion  of 
peace  with  Austria.  We  now  are 
entering  on  a  period  of  great  internal 
reform — of  national  reconstruction ; 
and  this  cannot  be  performed  by 
the  sharp  process  which  has  been 
found  adequate  for  the  simple  eli- 
mination of  Austria  from  the  Ger- 
man Confederation.  The  sword  of 
Prussia  in  strong  arms  has  cut 
out  ample  growing-room  ; — ^what 
are  the  prospects  that  a  compact,* 
firmly  welded  GTerman  people,  not 
merely  one  driven  together  against 
its  will  by  Berlin  ukases,  and  held 
together  in  spite  of  itself  by  the 
galling  discipline  of  Prussian  co- 
ercion, will  occupy  the  space  re- 
claimed ?  In  a  word,  may  we  hope 
to  see  a  Germany  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  representing  fairly  the 
feelings  and  aspirations  of  that 
intellectually  great  people  ?  or  shall 
we  merely  have  an  inflated  Prussia 
created  through  the  sword,  and 
arrogantly  ruling  by  the  sword, 
overbearing  in  temper,  military  in 
constitution,  and  incapable  of  ever 
bringing  into  unison  with  the 
thoroughly  liberal  impulses  that 
pervade  l^e  G^imon  people,  those 
despotic  traditions  sprung  from  the 
haish  drill-days  of  Frederick,  when 
the  symbol  of  Prussian  state  maTiTrift 
was  an  inexorable  cane  ? 

The  leading  feature  of  the  new 
constitution  proposed  to  be  given 
to  Germany  is  the  establishment  of 
two  Confederations,  from  both  of 
which  Austria  is  to  be  excluded. 
One  Confederation,  comprising  all 
Grermany  to  the  north  of  the  Maine, 
ia  to  be  directly  presided  over  by 
Prussia,  which  will  have  vested  in 
her  the  military  power  of  all  the 
princes  whose  states  she  has  not 
absolutely  incorporated,  and  is  to 
have  a  national  Parliament,  elected 
in  accordance  with  the  electoral  law 
voted  by  the  Frankfort  Constituent 
of  1 849.  The  second  Confederation, 
it  is  proposed,  should  unite  the  re- 
maining German  territories  under 


the  presidency  of  Bavaria,  invested 
over  her  confederates  with  the  same 
military  authority  as  Prussia  over 
hers.    It  is  also  conceded  that  this 
minor  union  may,  if  so  inclined, 
enter  into  closer  ties  wiiththe  greater 
and  kindred  Confederation  of  the 
north,   but  the  possible  nature  of 
such  ties  has  not  been  defined.  The 
frmdamental  idea  of  the  plan  is  not 
new.     Already,  in  1814,  when  di- 
plomacy wracked  its  ingenuity  to 
devise  some  constitution  for  resus- 
citated Germany,  it  was  under  dis- 
cussion to  make  the  Maine  a  boun- 
dary between  a  North  and  a  South 
Germany    clustering     respectively 
around  Prussia  and  Austria.     At 
that  period  the  scheme  was  quashed 
by  the  indisposition  of  the  various 
princes  to  sink  respectively  into  the 
certain  condition  of  direct  vassals  of 
these  Powers.     Since  then  the  same 
conception  has  been  thrown  out  on 
various  occasions,  and  has  invari- 
ably met  with  unmistakablo  popu- 
lar disfavour  as  assisting  directly 
at  perpetuating  that  disjointedness 
of  Germanywhichhas  been  mourned 
over  by  her  children  as  her  weak- 
ness and  her  shame,  and  which  it 
has  been  the  constant  aspiration  of 
German  Liberals  since  1 8 1 3  to  ob- 
literate in    an  effective  union   of 
Fatherland.      Of   course  the    an- 
nouncement of  the  project  which 
Count  Bismarck  contemplates   in- 
augurating for  the  reconstruction 
of  the    Germany   he    so    roughly 
shook    out   of   shape,   elicited    in 
many  quarters  much  anger  at  the 
deliberate   execution    of  a  design 
which  might  seem  to  introduce  a 
new  and  confirming  element  of  Grer- 
man  disunion.    The  criticism  freely 
lavished  on  the  scheme  at  its  first 
promulgation  has  been,  that  after 
all  the  bloodshed  to  eject  Austria 
from  Germany,  the  only  practical 
restdt  arrived  at  will  be  the  creation 
of  an  inflated  Prussia,  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  Germany  in  a  cleavage 
that  is  simply  wanton.     Men  who 
are  good  patriots  gave  expression  to 
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this  nnfovourable  feeHng;  men  who, 
hostile  to  the  principle  on  which 
Connt  Bismarck  has  administered 
Pmssia,  yet  by  no  means  sympa- 
thise with  Austria,  and  who — 
war  once  begun,  the  sword  once 
brought  into  play — only  desired  this 
hate^l  agency  to  be  pushed  far 
enough  to  secure  the  whole  of 
Germany  being  included  perforce 
within  the  political  body — ^no  matter 
what  its  shape  or  constitution — 
which  might  come  out  of  the  hot 
process  of  ftision  that  had  been  so 
deliberately  resorted  to.  These  ad- 
verse forebodings  rest  on  the  ground 
that  Prussia,  fi*om  the  assumed  un- 
popularity of  its  ftinctionarism,  will 
not  be  able  to  assimilate  even  the 
Northern  populations,  that  there- 
fore a  separation  of  Fatherland, 
drawn  arbitrarily  in  the  first  in- 
stance, must  prove  real  from  the 
Southern  population,  still  ftirther 
removed  from  Prussian  leanings, 
being  still  more  incapable  of  ever 
accommodating  themselves  to  live 
in  good  fellowship  with  her,  and 
that  as  the  projected  Southern  Con- 
federacy can  never  have  efiective 
strength  of  its  own  for  self-defence, 
and  must  prove  a  sham  Power, 
leaning,  from  jealousy  of  Prussia, 
for  support  on  foreign  force, — the 
inevitable  result  of  the  contemplated 
reconstruction  must  practically  sub- 
serve the  aims  of  any  unscrupulous 
neighbour,  by  fashioning  to  his  hand 
a  ready  instrument  in  this  ill  con- 
cocted and  anti-national  Confede- 
racy, for  the  sole  sake  of  adding 
some  square  miles  to  the  dominion 
which  it  may  be  possible  to  rule 
from  Berlin  with  a  corporal's  switch. 
The  whole  argument  has  for  its  base 
the  assumed  impossibility  of  a  frision 
between  that  which  is  Russian  and 
that  which  is  broadly  German — of  an 
inborn  incompatibility  between  the 
two  elements  which  must  prevent 
their  ever  growing  together  into  a 
goodly  tree,  through  the  violent 
process  of  grafting  now  sought  to 
be  performed.     The  question  then 
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is,  howfer  this  assumption  is  really 
borne  out  by  facts. 

It  is  difficult  to  subject  to  clear 
and  absolute  tests  such  very  subtle 
data  as  affijrd  the  substructure  for 
speculations  of  this  nature.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  be  as  careftil  as  possible 
in  analysing  positive  facts,  and  then 
as  carefdlly  to  draw  from  them  con- 
clusions without  allowing  personal 
predispositions  to  qualify  them. 

In  the  first  place  we  should  take 
exception  to  the  given  estimate  of 
the  supposed  exclusive  and  arro- 
gant nature  of  the  Prussian  system 
as  necessarily  repelling  all  broadly 
German  elements  from  assimilation. 
It  rests  in  our  opinion,  first,  on  a 
false  analogy  which  identifies  the 
proverbially  self-conceited  temper  of 
Berlin  and  the  Berliner  with  that  of 
Prussia  bs  a  whole,  and  then  on  a 
prejudiced  view  of  existing  things 
due  to  mental  colouring  derived 
from  the  deeply  laid  reminiscences 
of  the  truly  arbitrary  and  martinet 
system  oh  which  the  origin  of  the 
Prussian  State  was  laid — a  system 
which  waa  wielded  indeed  with 
intelligent  vigour  by  the  founders, 
but  in  its  regardless  treatment  of 
individual  liberty  and  relentless 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
struck  with  fear  the  imagination 
of  the  German  populations.  The 
original  Prussia  was  undoubtedly  b, 
creation  cudgelled  together  by  the 
vigorous  strength  of  arm  of  some 
highly  arbitrary,  ambitious,  and 
vigorous  rulers  who  would  stand  no 
contradiction,  teisted  in  well  drilled 
soldiers  as  the  pillars  of  their  State, 
and  dealt  out  blows  right  and  left 
on  recalcitrant  subjects  who  might 
forget  themselves  far  enough  to 
remonstrate  against  aught  it  might 
have  pleased  the  high  and  mighty 
prince  to  decree.  But  this  Prussia 
— ^the  product  of  merely  individual 
energy  and  destitute  of  inward  affini. 
ties  of  its  own — the  work  of  reso- 
lutely audacious  appropriation,  not 
of  spontaneous  aggregation — ^was 
wholly  transformed   in  that  fiery 
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process  to  which  all  Oermany  was 
subjected  by  the  infliction  of  Na- 
poleonic   rule,   and  to  which  the 
living  Germany  of  onr  day  owes 
•entirely  its  birth.     It  was  in  that 
period  that  the  life-blood  of  con- 
temporary Germany  was  quickened, 
and  that  all  which  has  been  ani- 
mating and  giving  character  to  it 
sprung    up.     The    Prussia    which 
arose  like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes 
of  1 8 1 3  was  a  new  being.  After  mili- 
tary disasters  marked  by  shameful 
incapacity,   it  had    sunk    into  an 
xmhonoured    grave,    the     decrepit 
shadow  of  a  former  self  that  had 
never    conmianded    popular    sym- 
pathies, to  arise  again  in  the  flush 
and  glorious  vigour  of  popular  life 
— ^the  champion  and  representative 
of  German  hopes  and  German  pa- 
triotism.   The  whole  nature  of  Prus- 
sia became  noiselessly'  revolution- 
ised, not  this  time  through  any  arbi- 
trary and  successful  stroke  of  policy 


the  deeds  we  are  now  looking  on 

the  three  men  who  stood  before  the 
world  prominently  as  the  moving 
spirits  of  the  great  national  uprising 
of   Germany,    and    who    together 
framed  the  cardinal  features  of  the 
system  wherein  Prussia  has  since 
rested  as  its  meridian,  and  which, 
she  has  since  proudly  vaunted  as 
the  titles  to  her   claims  for   supe- 
riority  in    Germany, — Stein,    the 
venerable     and     indefatigable    re- 
former of  the  home   organisation, 
who  gave  that    civil  code   which 
abolished  the  ofiensive  r^ulations 
of  feudalism  and  made  the  Prus- 
sian peasant  a  freeman  from  a  serf; 
Bardenberg,  the  diplomatic  states- 
man who,  representing  Prussia  at 
the  memorable  Congresses  of  that 
period,  secured  to  her  the  geogra- 
phical   configuration   she  retained 
until  our  .day;    and  Schamhorst, 
the  patriot  soldier  of  the  war  of 
Liberation  who  devised  the   mili- 


by  daring  rulers,  but  through  the     tary  organisation  by  which  every 


sympathetic  action  of  purely  Ger- 
man elements,  throwing  themselves 
spontaneously  iiito  fusion  with 
her  from  the  attraction  which  they 
instinctively  felt  towards  the  Power 
which   presented,  notwithstanding 


Prussian  citizen  is  a  soldier,  that 
organisation  which  has  been  the 
especial  pride  of  Prussia; — these 
three  men,  who  may  really  be  called 
the  fathers  of  this  country,  were 
none  of  them  by  descent  or  birth 


drawbacks,   the  most  compact  nsr    Prussians,  and  had  all  passed  years 
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tional  conformation,  and  therefore 
the  greatest  room  for  play  of  national 
powers. 

At  that  moment  Prussia  was 
practically  Germany  through  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  latter,  as  ex- 
pressed not  merely  by  a  popular 


in  .the  services  of  their  respective 
princelings  before  the  superior  force 
of  attraction  drew  them  instinc- 
tively towards  the  one  German  state 
which  in  spite  of  grievous  humi- 
liation still  presented  a  solid  ele- 
ment of  national  composition,  and 


ovation  in  the  passing  transport  of    the  most  reliable  means  for  rallying 


excitement,^  but  by  the  convictions 
and  examples  of  the  greatest  and 
most  patriotic  politicians  of  the  day, 
who  without  distinction  of  local 
origin    embraced  her  service,   be- 


the  down-trodden  Fatherland  to  a 
better  existence. 

We  have  taken  these  three  men 
as  types,  fbr  they  tower  high  above 
all  others  in  their  time.     The  same 


came  thoroughly  identified  with  W  process  which  made   Prussians  of 

existence,  and  left  the  visible  impress  them  repeated  itself  in  countless 

of  their  broadly  national  character  cases  ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 

upon  an  organisation  which  before  such  an  adoption  of  distinguished 

had  been  of  a  specifically  sectional  (Jerman  intellect  must  have  mate- 


type.  At  this  period  of  Prussia's 
second  birth— the  Prussia  of  our 
times,  and  which  then  acquired  the 
nature,  which  has  enabled  her  to  do 


rially  modified  the  old  and  unelastic 
spirit  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
original  Prussia  of  mere  martinet- 
dom.    But  besides  such  accessions 
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as  she  might  derive  from  the  force  of 
attraction  which  her  superior  scope 
for  action  exercised  on  particular 
individuals  of  eminence,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Prussia  absorbed 
in  1815  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
whereby  she  took  in  populations 
widely  differing  in  temper  from  those 
of  the  mother  provinces,  and  whose 
continued  union  with  the  State  un- 
avoidably tended  of  itself  to  qualify 
and  materially  widen  the  basis  of 
the  old  Prussian  system  of  govern- 
ment discipline.  To  hold  perma- 
nently together  populations  so  varied 
in  disposition  as  the  excitable  and 
GathoHc  Bhinelanders,  the  sturdy 
and  Protestant  Brandenburgers,  and 
the  priggishly  sceptical  Berliners,  it 
required  to  iJirow  off  an  exclusively 
local  complexion  of  government, 
and  in  some  however  inadequate 
degree  to  acquire  a  more  broadly 
national  and  elastic  tone  of  feeling. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  often  disputed 
that  the  Prussian  Government  has 
succeeded  in  winning  the  affection 
of  its  subjects  in  the  Bhine  provinces. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  popu- 
lations have  always  been  distin- 
guished for  their  pointed  opposition, 
in  writing  and  in  speech,  to  that 
narrower  and,  we  would  say,  specific 
Prussianism  which  is  represented 
by  the  flippant  tone  of  Berlin.  But 
this  tone  we  hold  to  be  unpopular 
aJl  over  Germany,  while  it  appears 
to  us  a  mistake  to  consider  it  an 
element  entering  deeply  into  the 
nature  of  the  existing  Prussian 
system.  It  is  a  mere  veneering  of 
bad  taste  and  of  traditional  exis- 
tence :  consequently,  like  everything 
of  olden  date,  not  easy,  to  be  quite 
expunged.  That  the  Bhinelanders 
are  positively  disloyal,  and  more 
than  that,  actually  willing  to  be 
annexed  to  France,  from  profound 
irritation  at  Prussian  rule  (and  this 
opinion  we  have  heard  expressed 
quite  recently  in  this  countiy,  with 
an  appearance  of  authority  which 
quite  amazed  us),  we  hold  te  be  a 
groundless  idea.  It  appears  to  us 
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that  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
have  ftimished  conclusive  evidence 
on  this  head.  Nowhere  was  the 
notion  of  the  recent  war  when  first 
broached  more  openly  unpopular 
than  in  the  Bhine  provinces.  The 
population  is  at  once  Badical  and 
very  Catholic.  As  the  former,  it 
was  bitterly  hostile  to  Bismarck ; 
as  the  latter,  it  was  worked  by  the 
priests  against  war  wantonly  levelled 
against  a  State  so  devoted  to  the 
Pope.  We  have  reliable  information 
of  the  extraordinary  means  em- 
ployed by  the  clergy  to  strike  the 
imagination  of  the  populace.  More- 
over, there  are  here  great  industrial 
interests,  and  these  all  naturally 
opposed  war  strenuously.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
Bhenish  provinces  should  have  been 
the  scene  of  considerable  anti-war 
meetings,  and  that  from  here  very 
decided  addresses  in  this  sense  went 
up  to  the  Eling.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
this  and  the  stories  set  a£oat  of  a 
mutinous  spirit  amongst  the  Land- 
wehr  soldiers  when  called  out,  not 
only  has  there  not  been  one  public 
manifestation  of  disaffection  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  campaign — 
although  the  intensified  conscrip- 
tion, of  course,  came  to  inflame  any 
existing  ill  feeling — ^but  it  deserves 
to  be  pondered  that  this  assumed 
rebellious  province  remained  quite 
quiet,  although  stripped  of  troops, 
the  usual  garrisons  having  been 
drafted  off  for  the  field.  This  is 
one  of  those  hard  facts  which  convey 
more  evidence  than  a  volume  of 
speculations.  Grrumblers  and  pun- 
gent oppositionists  the  Bhinelanders 
are,  but  it  is  a  hallucination  to  as- 
sume that  because  they  hate  Berlin 
they  are  bent  on  rej)elling  from  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  would  hail  to 
be  annexed  to  France. 

It  is  true  that  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment for  many  years  did  no- 
thing to  extend  the  popular  influence 
which  the  events  of  1813  had  in- 
vested it  with.  This  was  the  dark 
period    of   pettifogging     reaction, 
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wliicli  lay  like  a  leaden  shroud  upon 
the  infant  hopes  of  Germany  suf- 
focated in  their  birth-hour.  The 
feeling  against  the  irritatinglj  re- 
pressive maxims  of  the  G-ovemment 
was  then  especially  visible  in  the 
Bhenish  provinces,  which  had  pre- 
served their  Code  Napoleon  and 
whose  inhabitants  now  made  a  dis- 
play of  clothing  in*  French  demo- 
cratic sentiments  their  opposition 
to  the  narrow-minded  and  vexatious 
spirit  which  ruled  in  Berlin.  It 
was  then  that  the  impression  arose 
that  these  populations  were  French 
at  heart,  while  they  were  so 
only  in  fashion,  as  against  another 
fashion.  But  the  circumstances 
which  called  forth  these  hostile 
fashions  have  passed  away,  and  with 
them  that  which  they  called  forth 
in  their  turn.  The  reactionary 
policy  pursued  at  Berlin  was  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  which  then  ruled  in  every 
continental  court,  and  bound  reign- 
ing princes  together  in  a  solemn 
covenant  against  the  evil  fiend  of 
people's  rights.  As  long  as  that 
spirit  prevailed,  giving  a  mystic 
and  quite  religious  aspect  to  the 
confederation  of  princes  in  defence 
of  the  divine  principles  of  absolute 
rule,  the  opposing  spirit  as  natu- 
rally was  impelled  to  draw  inspi- 
ration fix)m  equally  extreme  sources 
— the  general  principles  of  humani- 
tarian dogmatism  proclaimed  by 
the  French  Bievolution. 

Thus  it  came  that  France  then 
was  looked  to  as  the  Land  of 
Goshen  by  Liberals — ^the  land  of 
their  inspiring  genius;  not  from 
sympathy  with  the  Napoleonic 
phase  of  its  existence,  but  from  an 
affection  for  the  doctrines  thence 
let  loose  on  the  world  in  1789, 
that  was  inflamed  by  the  galling 
contact  to  which  they  were  daily 
subjected  with  the  most  vexatious 
and  worryingly  irritating  spirit  of 
oppression  and  police-persecution. 
Paris  became  the  home  of  the 
brilliant  intellects  of  Germany, 
who,  flying  from  prosecution  and 


imprisonment,  there  wrote  and 
preached  under  protection  of  laws 
which  at  no  time  even  of  the 
Restoration  ventured  to  ignore 
cynically  the  frmdamental  prin- 
ciples of  popular  rights.  It  was 
therefore  inevitable  that  the  cast  of 
German  Liberalism  in  this  most 
gloomy  period  should  have  con- 
tracted a  French  hue,  specially  in 
its  literature,  but  it  was  accidental 
and  merely  on  the  surface,  being  no 
more  than  the  passing  reflection, 
necessarily  thrown  back  by  circum- 
stances of  the  moment.  This  was 
conclusively  shown  the  very  hour  it 
was  believed  that  the  Holy  Alliance 
principles  were  being  departed  from. 
In  1 840  King  Frederick  William  IV. 
mounted  the  throne,  and  his  acces- 
sion was  viewed  by  the  people  gene- 
rally with  too  confident  expecta- 
tions of  a  liberal  reign.  Almost 
simultaneously  the  Thiers  ministry 
made  its  well  known  blustering 
demonstration  of  war  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Four  Powers  in  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, when  of  course  the  Bhine  pro- 
vinces were  exposed  to  invasion. 
At  once  the  national  feeling  took 
fire,  and  Germany  from  one  end  to 
the  other  rang  with  the  burden  of 
Becker's  song — 

Sie  soUen  ihn  nicht  haben, 
Den  freien  deutschen  Khein. 
It  may  be  said  Prussia  has  reason  to 
congratulate  herself  that  during  the 
previous  period  of  foolishly  worrying 
obscurantism  none  of  the  larger  Ger- 
man princes  was  sufliciently  acute  to 
profit  by  her  fault  and  make  him- 
self the  champion  of  the  violently 
suppressed  national  feeling.  Fortune 
favoured  her  in  this.  She  did  in- 
deed now  still  hold  to  a  policy  of  a 
narrowly  Conservative  type,  which 
exposed  the  Government  to  con- 
tinual warfare  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  nation.  But  yet  the  nature 
of  the  conflict  was  materially  modi- 
fied. The  fanatically  reactionary 
spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
practically  laid  aside  for  one  which 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  it  that 
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Conservatism  bears  to  the  Toryism 
of  jore.  Bdghts  were  not  indeed 
conceded  ;  but  jet  in  practice  a 
greater  liberty  was  connived  at, 
especially  in  the  press,  than  had 
been  formerly  tolerated  ;  so  that 
men  began  hopefully  to  think  they 
saw  gleams  of  light  ahead  iu  the 
inky  sky  that  had  so  long  covered 
the  political  heaven ;  and  with  this 
feeling  they  took  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  destinies  of  their  country. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  revolution  of  1 848  broke  out. 
The  Parliament  which  then  met 
in  Frankfort  must  be  taken  to  have 
reflected  the  feelings  of  the  German 
people  at  that  day.  The  problem 
the  representatives  were  deputed 
to  solve  was  a  constitution  for 
Fatherland ;  and  this  again  de- 
pended for  solution  on  the  question 
whether  the  Germany  to  be  consti- 
tuted should  comprise  or  not  the 
German  provinces  of  Austria.  If 
these  were  to  be  excluded  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  be  put  at  the  head  of  Grer- 
many.  The  discussion  of  this  mo- 
mentous question  took  place  under 
circumstances  very  disadvantageous 
to  the  popularity  of  Prussia.  The 
Assembly  being  the  outflow  of  1 848 
was  mainly  composed  of  men  of 
laberal  if  not  revolutionary  senti- 
ments. But  the  strange  attitude  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  his  vacillation 
and  flighty  transports,  and  above  all 
the  undisguisedly  theocratic  com- 
plexion of  his  visionary  legitimism, 
necessarily  militated  against  placing 
confidence  in  his  fitness  as  the  in- 
strument of  great  organic  reform. 
There  never  was  a  man  who,  under 
romantic  impulses,  conspired  more 
directly  against  the  interests  of  his 
country,  than  this  witty,  accom- 
plished, foolish  and  incapable 
Frederick  William  IV.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  aU  these  discouraging  con- 
ditions, aggravated  at  the  last 
moment  by  the  more  and  more 
reactionary  line  embraced  at  Berlin, 
after  ^many  and  hot  debates,  and 


against  the  whole  influence  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  co-operating 
with  the  personal  weight  of  the 
Central  Executive  at  Frankfort  as 
represented  by  the  Archduke  John, 
it  was  voted  that  the  Imperial 
crown  of  Germany  be  offered  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Now  the 
vote  so  taken  represented,  beyond 
doubt,  the  intelligence  and  the 
temperate  conviction  of  the  majority 
of  Germany.  In  that  Parliament, 
along  with  many  idealists,  sat  the 
men  who  were  the  true  representa- 
tives of  the  nation's  sense,  and  the 
deliberation  arrived  at  by  them  in 
this]  vote  under  highly  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  was  the  expres- 
sion of  no  passionate  transport,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  call  for  any, 
but  of  a  calm,  cold  assent  to  inex- 
orable logic,  by  many  but  very 
grudgingly  given  as  the  tribute 
extorted  by  reason  from  a  conscien- 
tious conclusion  that  Prussia  pre- 
sented after  all  the  soundest  ele- 
ments for  bringing  into  ultimate 
unity  the  disjointed  limbs  of  Father- 
land, and  that  the  existing  defects 
of  its  government,  due  to  the  King's 
individuality  and  passing  circum- 
stances, were  not  to  be  weighed 
against  this  sterling  and  lastin<7 
quality.  When  one  considers  the 
conditions  under  which  that  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  and  the  character  of 
the  men  who  adopted  it,  we  believe 
that  the  vote  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  a  manifestation  of  a  very 
solemn  and  a  very  earnest  kind. 

It  is  well  known  how  thoroughly 
abortive  this  offer  of  the  Imperial 
crown  proved,  thanks  to  the  fanci- 
ftd  pusillanimity  which  brilliantly 
distmguished  the  flashy  nature  of 
King  Frederick  William.  Then  a 
period  of  intense  reaction  set  in 
again,  which  damped  the  spirits  of 
German  Liberals  completely ;  a 
reaction  destitute  of  every  redeem- 
ing quality,  without  vigour  or 
spirit,  paltry  in  temper,  common- 
place in  deed,  contemptible  in 
spirit.     That  was  a  season  as  dark 
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as  the  days  of  the   Holy  Alliance 
despotism,  only  this  latter  darkness 
-was  of  a  meaner  dye,  and  the  sense 
of  pettiness  clung  to  its  grey  neutral 
hue.  Under  such  chilling  influences 
the   life-blood  of  Liberalism    also 
ebbed  in  its  flow,  and  Germany  for 
years  wore  a  dreary,  forlorn,  lifeless 
look,   without    signs    of   vigorous 
pulsation,  like  a  heavy  giant  in  a 
stupor,  until  of  a  sudden  the  fatal 
illness  of  the  King  caused  a  change 
of  hands    in    the   government    of 
Prussia,      which      instantaneously 
awakened  Germany  from  her  swoon. 
The  position  of  the  new  ruler 
was  singular.    In  1 848  he  had  been 
pointed  at  by  popular  indignation 
as  the  determined  champion  of  un- 
bending royalism,  and  yet  now  his 
advent  was  hailed  hj  Liberals  as  a 
happy  event,   promising  to  snatch 
Prussia  out  of  the  undignified  posi- 
tion to  which  she  had  sunk,  and  to 
revive  that  constitutional  life  which 
the  late  King  had  sufibcated  from 
hazy  feelings  of  sick-brained  mysti- 
cism.    The  new  King  was  credited 
in  public  with   a  straightforward 
wish  to  live  on  good  terms  with  his 
people,  a  blunt  soldier-like  disposi- 
tion to  sympathise  with  their  feel- 
ings,  and  above  all,  with  a  plain, 
unsophisticated      common      sense, 
which  was  felt  to  be  quite  refresh- 
ing after  the  hot-house  efiusions  of 
'  the  late  King's  visionary  intellect. 
This  was  the  very  primitive  nature 
whose  advent    to    the    throne    of 
Prussia  proved  sufficient  to  call  up 
at  once  the  dormant  political  life, 
not  merely  of  Prussia,  but  of  all 
Germany. 

And  now  again  this  reawakened 
life  manifested  itself  by  a  renewal 
of  the  same  tendencies  which  had 
been  the  last  expressions  of  its 
former  action.  The  Liberals  of 
Germany  formed  themselves  into 
an  association  on  the  plan  of  the 
Com  Law  League,  which  was  des- 
tined to  promote  throughout  the 
country  an  agitation  for  connect- 
ing all  Germany  in  one  union 
under    the    headship    of    Prussia. 


The  League  was  presided  over  by 
the  Hanoverian  Count  Benningsen, 
and  its  members  comprised  leading* 
Liberals  from  every  part  of  Ger- 
many.    Its  character  was  exactly 
represented  by  its  denomination  of 
National  Association.      It  is    im- 
possible not  to  admit  the  signifi- 
cance   of   the    symptom    in    this 
instantaneous  and  spontaneous  re- 
vival of  a  general  German  effort  for 
bringing    the   country  under    the 
supreme   direction  of  Prussia  the 
moment  her  Government  gave  hope 
of  a  disposition  to  adopt  more  con- 
stitutional principles  and  to  assume 
in    good    faith     a    more    popular 
character.     It  has  been  the  fashion 
for  those  who  are  wedded  to  the  dy- 
nastic interests  of  the  old  court  to 
laugh  down  the -proceedings  of  this 
association  a^    a    self-styled  body  ^ 
without  real   influence.      "We  are 
unable  to  agree  with  them.      Wo 
believe  the  action  of  the  National 
Verein  to  have  been  very  consider- 
able, and  to  have  extended  even  in 
some  degree,  into  that  stronghold 
of  particular  feeling,  Bavaria.     Cer- 
tainly, it  was  a  remarkable  symp- 
tom ;  but  its  progress  was  suddenly 
checked  by   the    conduct    of   the 
patron  whose  cause  it  excited  itself 
to    advocate.       The    men    of   the 
National  Verein  were  constitutional 
Liberals.     They  aimed  at  bringing' 
the    country  into  union    through 
the  operation  of  its  Liberal  feelings 
to  be  secured  through  the  channel 
of  Liberal  institutions.     The  prin- 
ciples of  parliamentary  government 
and  popular    rights  were  insepa- 
rable in  their  programme  from  the 
general  transformation  of  the  exist- 
ing confederate  constitution,  and  it 
was  on  the  example  of  harmony 
which  they  anticipated  that  Prussia 
would  exhibit  between  King  and 
Parliament,  that  they  relied  mainly 
for  enlisting  the  sympathies  through- 
out  Germany  in   favour   of  their 
specific    views.     When,   therefore, 
the  Crown  began  to  enter  upon  that 
unhappy  quarrel  with  the  people's 
representatives    which    ended    by 
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making  Count  Bismarck  minister; 
when  the  King  commenced  a  course 
of  procedure  in  violation  of  all  con- 
stitutional principles,  a  course  that 
offered  no  other  apparent  prospect 
ihan  the  inauguration  of  reckless 
and  defiant  despotism,  resting  on 
mediflsval  ideas  of  Crown  rights,  and 
working  through  a  minister  who 
seemed  to  delight  in  exhibitions 
of  insolent  audacity, — ^the  men 
of  the  National  Verein  found 
the  ground  cut  away  from  under 
their  feet,  and  their  proselytism 
forcibly  silenced  by  the  perverse 
doings  of  the  very  party  for  which 
they  had  volunteered  to  canvass. 
Amidst  the  taunts  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  with  profoimd  disgust  in 
their  own  hearts  at  the  turn  events 
were  taking,  these  men  of  genuinely 
Liberal  convictions  had  to  lay  aside 
the  task  they  had  taken  in  hand, 
and  content  themselves  with  push- 
ing in  their  own  particular  States 
those  constitutional  principleswhich 
they  held  to  be  cardinal  conditions 
for  reform,  but  which  then  were 
being  ruthlessly  trodden  under  foot 
in  Prussia.  Thus,  again,  was  there 
a  rupture  between  the  Government 
of  Prussia  and  the  Grerman  Liberals, 
just  as  these  were  girding  their 
loins  to  bring  her  as  a  prize  the 
headship  of  Germany. 

When,  therefore,  Prussia  em- 
barked in  the  war  with  Austria, 
the  Carman  Liberals  stood  by  with- 
out expression  of  sympathy — ^with- 
out giving  sign  of  encouragement — 
for  they  were  possessed  of  profound 
mistrust  of  Bismarck,  whose  figure 
stood  out  with  sinister  darlmess 
against  the  pohtical  horizon.  No 
one  knew  what  he  meant  to  do, 
what  purely  selfish  plot  he  might 
not  be  content  to  work  out.  A 
mere  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  in 
a  limited  sense,  might  gratify  per- 
sonal ambition  in  Berlin,  but  would 
have  offered  nothing  to  the  national 
party  to  reconcile  it  to  a  war  against 
fellow-countiymen.  But  as  soon  as 
it  became  apparent  that  the  war 
had  attained  proportions  involving 


radical  changes  in  the  future  con- 
figuration of  Germany  that  would 
materially  promote  its  strength  and 
unification,    the    National    Verein 
gave   signs  of  life,   and  stretched 
out    the    hand    of    sympathy    to 
Prussia.      Now  we    repeat    again 
that  the  character  of  these  men 
is  above  suspicion.     They  are  the 
bright    names    of   Germany,    her 
most    distinguished    patriots,   and 
politicians  stoutly  wedded  to  prin- 
ciples of  home  government,  which 
had  m^de  them  look  with  personal 
hatred  on  Bismarck  ;  and  yet  in  this 
crisis  they  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
the  higher  demands  of  Germany 
to  sacnfice    particular    objections, 
and  give  countenance  to  the  action 
of  an  other>vise  detested  minister. 
There    is   no   German   Liberal   of 
higher  standing  than  Baron  Bog- 
genbach,  formerly  Minister  of  State 
in  Baden,  consequently  a  southern. 
He  had,  on  the  eve  of  the  cam- 
paign,  been  sought  by  Bismarck, 
but  had  coldly  met  his  advances. 
Yet  when  he    saw   the    practical 
scope  of  the  enterprise  the  latter 
had    actually  engaged    in,   Baron 
Roggenbach  wrote   him  a   letter, 
with  authority  to  publish  it,  giving 
him  the   promise  of  his  support, 
provided    he    would    go    through 
with  the  work  he  had  taken  in 
hand.    '  If  your  excellency  be  pre- 
pared to  do  the  work  thoroughly, 
and  to  stand  firm  in  the  contest 
until  the  important  objects  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  German  people 
for    half  a  century  be    attained,' 
wrote    Baron    Roggenbach,    *you 
will  always  find  me  ready  to  co- 
operate in  such  fashioning  of  Ger- 
man state  relations  as  will  result 
of  itself  from  the  overthrow  of  the 
Austrian  power.'     The  declaration 
of   adhesion    thus    publicly  made 
has  not  been  repudiated  by  Baron 
Roggenbach's  pohtical  friends.    On 
the  contrary,  they  have  imitated 
his    example,    and    stepped    forth 
from  the  secession  into  which  they 
had  withdrawn  themselves  on  the 
rupture  between  the  Minister  and 
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Parliament ;  and  the  National 
Verein,  wHch  then  snspended  its 
organisation,  has  renewed  its  ac- 
tion, reinstitating  its  branch  asso- 
ciations, and  addressing  appeals  to 
the  still  and  very  naturally  recal- 
citrant section  of  its  former  mem- 
bers in  the  south.  As  before,  Count 
Benningsen  took  the  lead  in  this 
movement,  which  has  been  re- 
sponded to.  On  August  4th  he 
presided  at  a  Political  Economy 
Congress  at  BrunsYrick,  attended 
by  men  of  note  from  various  parts 
of  North  and  Central  Germany, 
when,  without  eliciting  dissent,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  South 
German  states  should  not,  on  prin- 
ciple, be  excluded  from  the  new 
reorganisation,  but  that  yet  this 
must  be  proceeded  with  without 
them,  should  their  Governments 
wilfrlly  persist  in  setting  their 
faces  against  it;  while  the  Saxon 
Professor  Biedermann  moved  it  to 
be  an  indispensable  condition  for 
the  new  organisation  that  there  be 
4  unified  army,  under  the  sole 
command  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

We  are  now  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  manner  in  which 
Prussia  means  to  deal  with  the 
territories  at  her  mercy  within  the 
intended  limits  of  the  Northern 
Confederacy.  She  has  announced 
her  resolution  to  annex  very  con- 
siderably, while  the  autonomy  of 
such  states  as  survive  will  be  prac- 
tically but  nominal.  Saxony,  we 
know,  will  be  permitted  to  figure  as 
a  tributary  State,  but  of  Hanover, 
Nassau,  Electoral  Hesse,  and  Frank- 
fort, the  warrant  for  annexation  has 
been  signed.  It  is  worth  inquiring 
for  a  moment  what  may  be  the 
local  feeling  of  these  populations  in 
regard  to  their  previous  condition, 
for  after  all,  however  superior  may 
be  the  material  force  of  Prussia,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  process  of 
imification  must  depend  much  for 
its  soundness,  and  particularly  its 
rapidiiy,  on  the  degree  in  which 
the  populations  may  be  disposed  to 
respond  thereto. 


Saxony  has  held  a  position  out  of 
proportion  to  its  real  strength.  One 
may  say  that  everything,  up  to  its 
capital  and  its  collections,  has  been 
on  a  strained  scale.  There  has  been 
a  vein  of  disproportionate  ambition 
and  inflated  magnificence  running 
through  Saxon  monarchs  and  Saxon 
ministers,  which  has  created  a  sham 
grandeur  for  this  little  kingdom^ 
and  made  its  population  many  a 
time  pay  heavy  penalties  for  the 
inordinate  enterprises  undertaken 
by  their  overweening  rulers.  The 
present  King  is  indeed  a  good  and 
simple  man  of  high  cultivation^ 
whose  only  fault  is  a  weakness  that 
has  made  him  be  led  by  his  am- 
bitious minister,  Baron  Beust,  whose 
talents  have  proved  the  curse  of 
Saxony  as  much  as  in  the  last  cen- 
tury the  recklessness  of  the  frivo- 
lous Briihl.  In  a  large  country, 
with  the  means  for  an  imperial 
policy,  Baron  Beust,  with  his  auda- 
city of  mind  and  really  brilliant 
conceptions,  might  have  done  great 
things,  whereas  in  his  position  he 
has  only  done  mischief  and  incurred 
the  ridicule  which  always  will  at- 
tach to  a  man  whose  bustling  vanity 
will  perforce  try  flights  above  his  ac- 
knowledged stretch  of  wing.  Baron 
Beust  was  professionally  a  special 
pleader  in  his  statesmanship.  He 
took  a  brief  to  defend  and  secure 
the  preservation  of  the  small  States, 
because  thereon  depended  his  own 
Saxony,  and  this  brief  he  executed 
with  indefatigable  vigour  and  the 
pliancy  of  one  whose  genius  was 
totally  xmencumbered  by  principle. 
He  cared  only  to  obstruct  every 
growth  in  power  in  either  of  the 
two  great  German  States,  because 
such  growth  inevitably  pressed 
harder  and  harder  on  his  pet  crea- 
tions, the  minor  States,  and  so  he 
scrupled  not  to  make  aUianoe  in 
every  and  the  most  contrary  direc- 
tion as  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment might  recommend,  against  the 
ogres  whose  rapacity  he  dreaded. 
He  who,  when  reaction  best  served 
the  purpose  of  the  hour,  was  the 
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bitterest  and  most  cynical  perse- 
cutor of  everything  national  and 
liberal,  no  sooner  saw  on  the  death 
of  the  King  of  Denmark  that  the 
national  current  alone  could  offer 
some  hope  of  competing  with  Prus- 
sian ascendancy,  which  Bismarck's 
spirited  policy  in  Holstein  promised 
to  secure,  than  with  marvellous 
plausibiliiy  he  became  at  once  the 
organ  and  diplomatic  champion  of 
a  radicalism  he  had  till  then  been 
cruelly  hunting  down.  Baron  Beust 
is  the  brilliant  incarnation  of  that 
specifically  local  and  selfish  policy 
which  would  sacrifice,  without  com- 
pensation, the  world  te  personal 
interests,  is  dead  te  all  generous 
patriotism,  and  has  prevailed  in 
German  courts  so  largely  to  the 
detriment  of  the  nation.  This  de- 
cidedly clever  but  unscrupulous 
statesman  is  very  far  from  popular 
amongst  the  Saxons,  who  have  felt 
for  many  a  year  the  scorpion 
scourge  of  his  illiberal  home  ad- 
ministration. The  Saxons  have 
indeed  had  much  cause  for  com- 
plaint ;  still  they  are  a  placid  people, 
and  it  would  be  hasty  te  assume 
that  they  identify  the  minister  with 
their  sovereign,  and  c(»isequently 
have  the  same  strong  desire  for 
getting  rid  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former. 

The  feeling,  of  the  middle  classes 
especially,  against  military  alliance 
with  Austria,  which  exposed  the 
country  to  war,  was  decidedly  mani- 
fested, and  the  merchants  of  Leipzig 
have  always  been  credited  with  a 
desire  for  fasion  with  Prussia.  But 
as  a  whole,  we  apprehend  the  popu- 
lar wish  may  be  considered  to  be  for 
identification  of  policy  with  Prussia, 
while  the  continuance  of  a  sort  of 
autonomy  will  be  generally  looked 
at  rather  with  contentment  than 
any  decided  exultation,  except  in 
particular  circles  of  ^e  capitaL 
Absolute  annexation  would  not 
have  met  with  serious  obstacles 
from  popular  regret  at  the  loss  of 
Saxon  independence ;  but  as  it  is 
the  existing  proposed  arrangement. 


which  lets  a  remnant  thereof  sur- 
vive for  show,  will  probably  give 
most  satisfoiction  to  a  population 
alive  to  the  national  wants  of  Ger- 
many, and  yet  not  without  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  on  the  whole 
good-natured  and  respectable  family 
on  the  throne. 

The  case  in  B!anover  is  more  com- 
plicated. In  the  province  of  East 
Frisia,  formerly  belonging  to  Prus- 
sia, and  much  benefited  by  its  ad- 
ministration, it  appears  certain  that 
a  decided  desire  prevails  for  return 
to  the  old  allegiance,  and  we  believe 
the  addresses  which  have  been  sent 
from  there  in  this  sense  to  Berlin 
have  been  genuine  expressions  of  the 
prevailing  wish.  The  remainder  of 
the  kingdom  is,  however,  divided 
between  as  much  intelligence,  side 
by  side  with  as  confirmed  a  spirit 
of  anstocratic  feudalism  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  Grermany. 
Hanover  has  preserved  in  its 
equestrian  corporations,  which  are 
endowed  with  great  privileges,  the 
elements  of  an  exclusive  aristocracy, 
superbly  proud  of  its  blood,  and 
glorying  in  the  ancient  illustrious- 
nesB  of  their  royal  house  of  Gnelf. 
Nowhere  in  Germany  has  there 
been  preserved  so  much  of  the 
unimpaired  stuff  of  high-flying 
Toryism,  of  real  aristocratic  in- 
fluence elevated  by  privilege  and 
corporate  prerogative.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  this  element  wiU 
brook  with  patience  an  extinction 
of  the  Guelf  royalty  and  fusion  with 
Prussia.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  this  season  of  distress 
leading  members  of  this  jclass  have 
been  urging  King  George  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  son,  with  the  vain 
hope  that  the  latter  might  obtain 
from  the  compassion  of  Prussia  the 
preservation  of  his  crown.  There 
is  also  a  not  small  number  of  people 
connected  by  service  and  old  rela- 
tions with  the  Crown,  and  attached 
to  ite  cause,  for  the  house  of  Gfuelf 
has  an  historical  renown  which  has 
told  on  popular  feelings.  Never- 
theless,   the  middle   classes    have 
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long  been  disgusted  at  the  narrow- 
minded,  reactionary,  and  in  reli- 
gious matters  worryingly  bigoted 
spirit  of  King  George's  rule ;  as 
they  have  Hkewise  been  alienated 
by  the  cynical  corruptness  of  the 
administration  of  the  notorious 
Count  Berries,  the  favourite  prime 
minister  of  that  most  perversely 
obstinate  prince,  in  defiance  of 
public  opinion.  We  anticipate, 
therefore,  that  although  a  compact 
clique  will  here  resist  the  loss  of 
autonomy  with  force  sufficient  to 
make  demonstrations  that  will  at- 
tract attention,  yet  the  bulk  of  the 
population  will  go  along  with  that 
national  sentiment  which  since 
years  has  been  so  unflinchingly 
expressed  by  Count  Benningsen  in 
the  Chambers,  and  made  him  the 
popular  man  he  is  in  Hanover. 

As  for  the  populations  of  Hesse 
and  Nassau,  it  is  only  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  is  the  most  eager 
to  be  secured  against  the  return  of 
their  old  sovereigns.    In  Nassau  the 
Estates    actually    refused,    almost 
unanimously,    the    supplies    asked 
for,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
not  sanction   the  Duke's  entering 
the  alliance  against  Prussia.     The 
old  free  town  of  Frankfort  is   a 
mere  speck  in  material  dimensions 
on  the  map,  and  cannot    be  con- 
sidered a  power  that  would  ever  be 
able   to  offisr  physical    resistance. 
The  population  is,  however,  perhaps 
the  one  which  it   may  cost  more 
trouble  to  Prussia  to  conciliate  than 
any  other,  for  the  citizens  of  the  old 
city  are  inflated  with  an  aldermanic 
spirit,   a  swollen    burgher  repub- 
licanism of  the  intensest  kind,  which 
is  suffused  with  Imperial  traditions 
and  ideas    of  a   German  Empire 
with  Frankfort  for  its  seat.     It  is 
probable  that  as  regards  winning 
people's  hearts  over  to  the  submis- 
sion which  they  have  had  to  bow  to, 
Prussia  will  find    more    difficulty 
about     overcoming    the    wounded 
pride  of  these  rather  inflated  Frank- 
fort burghers  than  any  other  local 
feeling  she  'will  have  to  master.   The 


extraordinary  harshness  with  which 
the  town  has  been  treated  by  the 
imposition  of  an  enormous  contri- 
bution, although  afterwards  remitted 
in  part,  and  the  marked  humiliation 
to  which  the  leading  citizens  have 
been  exposed,  certainly  seems  a 
political  blunder,  and  really  wears 
the  look  of  having  been  due  to  some 
personal  pique  on  the  part  of  Bis- 
marck, at  treatment  he  encountered 
at  the  hands  of  prominent  bur- 
ghers during  his  residence  there  as 
Prussian  envoy. 

We  have  reached  the  limits  now 
of  the  proposed  Southern  Confede- 
racy, and  here  we  get  on  ground 
that  bids  fair  to  present  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  realising  the 
indicated  political  combination.     It 
is  very  currently  assumed  that  be- 
tween North  and  South  Germany 
there  is  a  marked  distinction  in 
character  and  feeling  that  consti- 
tutes a  natural  separation.     Beli- 
gion  alone,  it  is  often  affirmed,  marks 
out  the    distinction    between    the 
parts — the  south  being  thoroughly 
Catholic.     Yet  this  is  so  little  true 
that  even  in  Bavaria  the  Protestants 
form  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population,  while  in  Wurtemberg 
they  stand  to  the  Catholics  as  one 
and  a  half  to  one.  It  cannot  be  said 
then,  that  difference  of  faith  fur- 
nishes the  element  for  any  radical 
distinction  between  North  and  South 
Germany,  for  in  the  former  there 
are  vast  districts  like  Ehenish  Prus- 
sia, Westphalia,  and  Silesia,  which 
are  entirely  Catholic.     As  little  is 
it  just  to  represent  South  Germany 
as  a  Boeotia,  obtuse  to  the  intel- 
lectual   influences  which    are  the 
pride   of  Germany.     A  large  pro- 
portion of  the    great   intellectual 
stars  of  Germany  came  from  it.     It 
is  especially  the  kingdom  of  Wur- 
tembierg  which  has  been  prolific  of 
them.     Schiller,  Schelling,  Hegel, 
Strauss,   Uhland,   and  a    host    of 
others  were  all  Suabians — the  Ger- 
man tribe  which  in  ancient  days 
produced  that  mighty  family  which 
is  the  cherished  historical  glory  of 
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Germany — ^the  Holienstaiiffens.  The 
Suabians  are  essentially  a  people  of 
lively  and  imaginative  intelligence, 
combined  with  a  manly  prowess. 
They  have  always  been  men  who 
stand  np  well  and  deal  heavy  blows, 
while  philosophy  and  literature  have 
flonrished  amongst  them  with  the 
goodly  finit  of  an  indigenous  growth. 
Nethertheless,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  deny  that  the  populations  of 
South  Grermany  have  shown  an  un- 
mistakable indisposition  all  along 
to  come  into  the  views  which  advo- 
cated a  reconstruction  of  Grermany 
under  the  headship  of  Prussia.  This 
indisposition  to  accept  Prussian 
supremacy  although  general,  is, 
however,  not  identical  in  its  nature 
in  each  South  German  state,  and 
consequently  is  not  in  a  position  to 
constitute  more  than  an  accidental 
bond  of  union  for  purposes  of  oppo- 
sition. There  is,  indeed,  much  dif- 
ference of  character  between  the 
different  populations  in  South  Ger- 
many which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
If  we  go  into  the  Duchy  of  Baden 
we  shaJl  find  the  people  very  much 
imbued  with  democratic  tenden- 
cies, except  about  Freiburg,  where 
there  exists  a  strong  Catholic  party, 
which  recently  got  the  upper  hand, 
and  caused  the  JDuke  to  act  against 
Prussia.  The  democratic  party  now 
has  been  ready  for  any  revolutionary 
movement,  as  it  was  in  1 848,  when 
Baden  witnessed  the  Free  Bands 
under  Hecker  and  Struve  playing 
an  ephemeral  republican  panto- 
mime, but  they  will  have  no  reform 
through  the  agency  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  because  they  necessarily 
see  therein  a  further  strengthening 
of  that  institution  which  is  the  es- 
pecial abomination  of  republicans. 
It  is  in  Baden,  and  in  the  adjoining 
Bavarian  Palatinate,  as  well  as  per- 
haps in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  that  may 
be  found  that  spirit  of  so-called 
French  republicanism,  which  has 
been  erroneously  fancied  to  exist  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.  That  their  popu- 
lations are  conscious  of  a  desire  for 
annexation  to  France  is  quite  un- 


true. They  rather  overboil  with  an 
exaggerated  German  enthusiasm; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  are  so  flighty 
in  their  views,  and  so  easily  carried 
away  by  democratic  visions,  in  the 
absence  of  all  local  traditions  cal- 
culated to  give  consistency  to  their 
impulses,  that  they  might  in  a  mo- 
ment of  revolution  be  led  into  very 
foolish  outbursts.  We  think  that 
these  populations  are  the  most  dis- 
organised in  Germany — the  most 
open  to  haphazard  influences,  but 
also  quite  without  stamina  to 
withstand  a  superior  and  firmly 
knit  moral  force.  In  Wurtemburg 
there  exist  also  republicans,  but 
they  are  quite  in  the  minority, 
for  here  there  is  what  does  not 
exist  in  Baden,  an  element  coun- 
teracting wild  influences  in  a  local 
patriotism.  Wurtemberg  is  ani- 
mated with  the  consciousness  of 
being  a  unit  in  Grermany — a  certain 
power  with  a  certain  history — and 
from  this  is  derived  the  popular 
indisposition  to  undergo  the  supre- 
macy of  Prussia.  The  Wurtem- 
bergers  are  Prussophobes  more  from 
a  perhaps  unconscious  intellectual 
pride  than  anything  else,  a  dislike 
of  feeling  tHeir  individuality  taken 
in  tow,  and  having  its  opening 
for  initiative  forcibly  closed.  The 
matter  here  is  one  of  intellectual 
pride,  that  chafes  at  being  brought 
into  a  position  where  it  fears  to  be 
pressed  into  abdicating  the  rank  it 
would  gladly  lay  claim  to.  The  line, 
therefore,  which  divides  Wurtem- 
berg from  North  Germany  involves 
no  radical  differences,  no  such  sepa- 
ration in  essence  as  must  always 
keep  the  two  asunder  in  heart. 

With  Bavaria  the  case  is  some- 
what different.  Here  we  have  to 
deal  with  what  on  all  hands  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  one  hard  unit  in  the 
category  of  German  subdivisions, 
having  a  better  reason  for  existence 
than  tilie  whims  of  arbitrary  diplo- 
macy. Not  only  is  Bavaria  the  big- 
gest state  afber  Plnssia,  but  its  popu- 
lation is  distinctly  marked  with  a 
character  of  its  own.     It  is  true 
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that  Bavaria  is  not  of  one  mould, 
the  northern  region  being  of  recent 
addition,  piincipallj  Protestant  in 
faith,  and  decidedly  inclined  in 
political  sympathies  towards  the 
north.  But  this,  besides  being  about 
to  be  pared  down,  is  the  least  im- 
portant portion  of  Bavaria,  which 
derives  its  strength  and  peculiar 
character  from  the  not  unsturdy  but 
decidedly  coarse-grained  and  in 
religious  matters  intensely  fervent 
Catibolic  populations  that  form  the 
parent  stock.  Here  we  have  a 
mass  not  easily  accessible  to  in- 
tellectual influences,  dead  to  imagi- 
nation, decidedly  gross  in  instincts, 
but  strong  by  prejudice,  and  of  a 
heavy  boorish  vigour  that  resists 
amalgamation.  Such  a  population 
is  fitted  to  prove  a  stubborn  re- 
pellant,  stiffened  in  the  dense  coat- 
ing of  a  separatistic  feeling  that  is 
indifferent  to  generous  quickenings ; 
but  there  its  Acuities  cease.  The 
Bavarians  are  without  any  of  the 
social  qualities  which  might  exer- 
cise an  assimilating  action  on 
neighbouring  populations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Bavarians  have  come 
to  be  regarded  by  them  as  Boeotians, 
nor  is  this  view  without  warrant. 
While  spontaneously  in  Wurtem- 
berg  the  University  of  Tubingen 
has  proved  a  school  producing  an 
amount  of  philosophical  and  lite- 
rary fruit  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world, — ^in  spite 
of  the  artificial  patronage  of  two 
kings,  literature  and  art  have  never 
contrived  to  take  any  root  in 
Bavaria.  The  little  done  there  has 
been  the  work  of  men  officially 
imported.  The  schools  of  Bavaria 
are  barren  of  all  native  eminence. 
We  were  prepared  from  the  first  to 
find  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
neither  people  nor  governments 
would  be  ready  to  subordinate 
themselves  to  the  ascendancy  which 
Count  Bismarck  professed  to  con- 
template for  Bavaria.  If  South 
German  self-pride  felt  wounded  at 
a  proposition  for  acknowledging 
the    supremacy  of    Prussia,    thu 


could  not  but  be  stung  to  the 
quick  at  being  asked  to  accept  as 
virtually  governors  the  people  that 
has  been  the  butt  of  proverbial  ridi- 
cule for  its  ascribed  intellectual  infe- 
riority, on  the  sole  ground  of  a  not 
very  great  numerical  superiority.  It 
appears  to  be  demonstrated  that  the 
people  of  South  Germany  protest 
against  the  special  Confederacy 
under  Bavaria.  Meetings  of  the 
most  respectable  kind,  attended  by 
well  known  politicians  of  the  old 
anti-Prussian  party,  have  been  held 
all  over  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  repudiating  the  announc^  divi- 
sion of  Germany,  and  urging  the  local 
governments  to  enter  at  all  costs 
into  the  Confederacy  under  Prussia. 
Popular  manifestations  appa- 
rently so  contrary  to  what  had 
been  untU  the  day  before  the  per- 
vading popular  feeling,  will  surprise 
at  the  first  blush.  The  change  is 
not  due,  however,  to  a  factious  up- 
rising of  self-pride  at  the  menaced 
ascendancy  of  Bavaria,  but  is  the 
not  unnatural  expression  under 
altered  circumstances  of  a  feeling 
lying  at  the  root  of  the  Souih 
German  mind,  and  to  which  we 
referred  when  affirming  that  the 
difference  that  has  been  dividing 
the  South  Germans  from  Prussia 
was  founded  on  nothing  essential 
and  indelible.  The  politics  of  the 
South  German  intellect  have  been 
coloured  by  its  ideal  and  specu- 
lative nature,  which  has  constantly 
surveyed  the  positive  province  of 
statesmanship  through  that  lens  of 
abstract  principles  and  metaphysical 
axioms  for  which  it  has  a  native 
propensity.  When  German  libe- 
rals, therefore,  divided  into  the 
little  and  the  great  German  par- 
ties, the  former  advocating  a  lesser 
Gbnnany,  without  including  the 
kindred  populations  in  Austria, 
while  the  latter  battled  for  a  Ger- 
many comprising  all  who  spoke  the 
same  tongue,  the  South  German 
populations  sided  with  this  last 
party  more  from  ideal  views  of 
national  reconstruction  than  from 
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separatistic  motives,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  intentions  of  their 
sovereigns.  The  Bavarians,  in- 
deed, may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  actuated  only  bj  their  own 
narrow  sentiments  of  hedgehog 
j^articidarism ;  but  the  Wurtem- 
bergers  and  Badeners  embraced 
the  great  German  view  from  ima- 
ginative sympathies.  It  is  amongst 
them  that  the  vision  of  a  revived  em- 
pire, ruling  over  all  German  tribes, 
bringing  within  one  fold  all  Ger- 
mans, even  those  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, has  been  entertained  ;  and 
that  vindication  of  German  soil  from 
foreign  domination  has  been  incul- 
cated with  a  quite  fanatical  mania. 
The  dread  of  France  as  the  na- 
tural arch-foe  bent  upon  preying  on 
C^rmany  has  taken  the  hold  of  a 
principle  on  these  metaphysical 
politicians ;  and  in  this  ingrained 
feeling  will  be  found  the  motive 
which  has  naturally  wrought  the 
change  we  allude  to.  The  appeal 
made  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria — an 
appeal  by  whiph  the  very  Power 
looked  at  with  such  deep  distrust 
was  invited  to  share  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  German  affairs — ^produced 
a  violent  shock  in  South  Germany. 
The  Kaiser  had  proved  the  selfish 
traitor  who  stretches  out  his  hand 
to  help  the  arch-fiend  to  step  in. 
The  battle  of  Sadowa  destroyed  the 
Austrian  army,  but  this  appeal  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  blasted 
to  the  root  the  moral  position  of 
Austria  before  the  German  popula- 
tions. Simultaneously  there  arose 
to  view  a  mighty,  compact,  and 
uniformly  German  power  with  a 
strength  tested  by  startling  feats. 
Was  it  not  natural  that  minds  of 
truly  national  sympathies  should 
have  felt  themselves  irresistibly 
drawn  thereto  under  the  concur- 
rent action  of  attraction  to  it  and 
repulsion  from  Austria  ?  It  only 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Ghovemments  will  be  able  to  effect 
that  close  connection  with  the 
Northern    Confederacy    which    is 


being  clamoured  for.  The  position 
of  the  Southern  States  is  indeed 
lamentable.  By  the  rupture  with 
Prussia  the  Commercial  League 
came  to  an  end,  and  consequently  a 
line  of  custom-houses  was  estab- 
lished along  the  boundary  of  Prus- 
sian militaiy  occupation  against 
all  goods  from  the  south.  Such  a 
measure  if  permanent,  as  originally 
threatened,  must  have  the  most 
disastrous  results  for  both  govern- 
ment and  people ;  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  agitation 
for  joining  the  Prussian  Confederacy 
increased  rapidly  on  the  announce- 
ment. From  the  last  accounts,  it 
would  however  appear  that  the  im- 
ploring representations  of  the  South 
German  negotiators  hold  out  a 
promise  of  some  resuscitation  of 
the  Zollverein  being  conceded  by 
Count  Bismarck.  Meanwhile,  the 
popular  feeling  on  the  subject  has 
been  loudly  expressed.  Indeed, 
that  has  Imppened  which  a  few 
weeks  ago  seemed  impossible.  In 
Munich  itself  a  large  and  very 
influential  meeting  has  voted  reso- 
lutions expressing  the  conviction 
that  to  remain  separated  from  com- 
munion with  the  Northern  Con- 
federacy must  prove  ruinous  to  all 
interests.  When  Bavarians  in  their 
capital  thus  surrender  their  parti- 
cular pretensions,  it  may  indeed  be 
said  that  the  spirit  of  isolation  has 
been  broken  in  Southern  Germany. 
It  is  impossible  to  survey  the 
condition  of  the  German  people 
without  glancing  at  the  kmdred 
populations  under  the  rule  of  the 
Austrian  sceptre,  and  now  so 
roughly  cut  adrift  from  ancient  and 
natural  connections.  Here  we  see 
eight  millions  thoroughbred  Ger- 
mans who  long  have  looked  upon 
themselves  as  constituting  the 
centre  pier  of  the  Empire  suddenly 
relegated  into  forcible  divorce  from 
their  brethren  outside  its  immediate 
paJe,  and  Airthermore  rejected  into  a 
most  doubtfrd  position  in  that  very 
empire  wherein  hitherto  they  have 
taken  the  first  rank.  The  situation  in 
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Austria  is  oTie  so  full  of  confiictiiig 
elements  tliat  really  we  should  feel 
dis|Kjse<l  to  set  dowii  us  gTiUty  of 
inonUnate  self-conceit  ^'boevev  pro- 
fessed to  bo  able  to  foretell  the 
exact  niaxuier  in  \^'hicli  things  will 
there  evolve  themselves*  All  we 
can  infer  fi'om  rehablo  indications 
IF,  that  tbe  pluvious  centralisiLg 
gyistem  which  rested  on  Germani^sm 
as  its  cornerstone  will  bo  exchanged 
for  an  attempt  at  federative  organi- 
sation in  which  the  various  nation- 
filities  are  to  bo  taken  due  account 
of.  It  is  a  tremendous  problem 
which  will  have  to  be  solved  ;  one 
greater  tlnin  has  ever  yet  been 
solved,  if  the  bitter Ij^  hostile  races 
^Wth  then-  conflicting  pretensions 
are  to  be  brought  to  lie  down  in 
ix?aee  and  goodwill  side  bj  side. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  con* 
ceive  hoiv  tlio  German  yiopulations 
will  ever  bo  coutented.  The  other 
races  can  only  gain  by  the  contem- 
plated change  of  system,  but  the 
Germans  can  only  be  losers  by  it. 
Already  Vienna,  which  is  the 
specific  German  metropolis,  is  sim- 
mering over  with  manifest  discon- 
tent, for  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
empire  are  charged  by  the  smarting 
Germans  to  the  perverse  spirit  of  the 
Government  in  having  suspended 
the  constitution  and  followed  the 
exclusive  advice  of  the  bureaucracy. 
What  above  all  preoccupies  the 
minds  of  the  German  Austrians,  is 
the  menaced  position  in  which, 
isolated  from  their  brethren,  they 
will  stand  to  the  other  hostile  and 
numerically  superior  races.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  ^Magyars  they  dread — a 
compact  people  in  a  lump  by  them- 
selves, with  which  they  would  now 
gladly  combine  to  form  a  duahsm 
in  the  Empire, — but  the  Czechs  in 
Bohemia,  who  ^im  at  completely 
incorporating  and  blotting  out  the 
German  element  in  that  Crownland. 
Here  there  are  indeed  apparently 
quite  unquenchable  materials  for  an 
unavoidable  conflagration.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it   were  an   inevitable 


destiny  that  within  Ujo  pi-esent  pale 
of  Austria  a  furious  strife  of  races, 
convulsing  the  veiy  bowels  of  the 
empire^  must  ensue,  the  upshot 
whereof  in  its  fijuil  result  it  is 
beyond  the";  foresight  of  the  pre- 
sent hour  to  decipher.  One  point 
alone  we  venture  on  iiffiraiinjor. 
Tiie  Gemianfl  will  not  consent 
tamely  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
Slaves  and  ila^yars.  They  wiJl  re- 
sist stubbornly,  and  even  despe- 
rately ;  nay,  what  is  more,  ^vc 
believe  that  before  consenting  to  bo 
absorbed  in  a  bat^Kl  nationality 
which  they  coutoinu  as  inferior, 
they  will  be  di:awn  by  an  irresis- 
tible attraction  towards  union  with 
their  German  brethren,  and  all  tlio 
more  so  if  these  succeed  in  consti- 
tuting a  really  strong  Power.  The 
same  material  reasons  which  have 
alrtnwly  had  so  much  eflect  on  the 
Bavarian  mind,  will  not  fail  to  tell 
on  the  Austrian  Germans  if  they 
come  to  be  pushed  into  such  a  posi- 
tion as  they  may  very  possibly  find 
themselves  in  before  long,  and 
which,  from  all  we  can  learn,  they 
are  in  no  temper  to  brook.  But 
this  is  a  matter  even  still  more  of 
the  future  than  the  incorporation  of 
South  Germany  in  the  Confederacy. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  have 
indicated  the  affinities  and  antago- 
nisms that  lie  smouldering  in  these 
regions. 

Such  to  the  best  of  our  insight  are 
the  conditions  in  which  Germany 
finds  herself  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1866,  and  truly  wonderful 
they  are.  When  the  year  began 
all  was  confusion  and  strife,  with 
its  bitterness  driven  in  and  decom- 
posing, it  would  seem,  the  nation's 
vigour  into  impotent  prostration ; 
whereas  now  Germany  has  leaped  to 
her  feet  with  life-blood  beating  fresh 
through  all  her  veins: — thanks  to 
the  unexpected  action  of  a  violent 
remedy  which  had  been  universally 
deprecated  as  necessarily  adding  to 
the  distress  of  the  poor  distracted 
\>ody.    T\ie  Ci\i«xi^v?Vv\\i\i\>a»  ^^/cmelq 
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over  the  face  of  Germany  is  fabu« 
Ions,  and  yet  it  is  outdone  by  that 
which  has  been  wrought,  and  is 
siill  working  itself  out,  in  her 
inward  nature.  The  sword  for 
once  has  proved  an  instrument 
that  might  serve  to  cicatrise 
ruptures,  and  now  it  only  de- 
pends on  common  prudence,  on 
absence  of  any  gratuitous  disposi- 
tion to  arbitrary  selfwilfulness,  to 
effect  such  a  solid  whole  as  ardent 
minds  in  Germany  have  indeed 
yearned  for,  but  certainly  have  not 
anticipated  as  likely  to  be  brought 
about  under  the  auspices  of  Count 
Bismarck.  The  rupture  between 
that  minister  and  the  national  party 
is  dosed,  and  it  depends  only  on 
mutual  forbearance  to  heal  it  en- 
tirely. It  must  be  admitted  that 
both  sides  have  exhibited  magna- 
nimity at  this  season,  and  readmess 
to  shake  hands  over  past  quarrels. 
K  the  first  step  was  taken  by  the 
Liberals  in  endorsing  the  senti- 
ments of  Baron  Boggenbach  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  practical  issue  to 
which  the  war  must  be  pushed, 
Count  Bismarck  has  left  nothing 
due  on  his  part  by  the  straight- 
forward demand  he  induced  the 
Crown  to  address  to  Parliament  for 
a  bill  of  indemnity,  on  account  of 
the  supplies  taken  in  defiance  of 
the  former  Legislature.  The  ad- 
mission so  freely  made  has  been 
responded  to  as  cordially.  The 
disinterested  conduct  of  M.  (}rabow 
in  declining  to  be  elected  President, 
solely  because  from  having  been,  as 
such  in  the  other  Parliament,  the 
special  organ  for  communications 
unpleasant  to  the  Crown,  his  re- 
election might  be  disagreeable,  tes- 
tifies to  a  most  praiseworthy  spirit 
of  conciliation.  Count  Bismarck 
himself  has  indeed  never  been 
credited  with  this  qualiiy.  He  has 
certainly  distinguished  himself  in 
his  previous  parliamentary  career 
for  talents  of  an  opposite  order. 
Still,  irritating  and  defiant  as  his 
sallies  have  been,  he  has  always 


borne  the  character  of  a  good- 
humoured,  jovial,  open-handed  man, 
who  after  bitter  debate  would  joke 
with  his  adversary,  and  bear  no 
ill  natured  resentment.  It  appears 
certain  that  he  is  engaged  in  con- 
ferences with  men  who  represent 
the  broadly  Liberal  sentiment  in 
Germany,  and  that  he  is  bent  on 
allying  himself  with  them.  His 
ministerial  statement  to  the  House 
as  to  how  he  proposes  dealing  with 
the  annexations  is  pervaded  with 
a  large-minded  and  generous  feel- 
ing stamped  with  trmy  statesman- 
like Liberalism.  If  this  anti- 
cipation is  realised — ^if  no  cross- 
current comes  to  thwart  the  alli- 
ance between  the  Crown  and  the 
Liberals — ^then  we  can  see  no  pos- 
sible ground  for  doubting  that  the 
Northern  Germany  created  by  the 
treaty  of  Nikolsburg,  and  which 
is  to  be  cemented  by  a  national 
representation,  will  become  at  once 
a  homogeneous  state  resting  on  po- 
pular principles.  In  some  quarters 
the  fear  is  entertained  that  the 
upshot  aimed  at  by  Bismarck  is 
the  establishment  of  a  great  mili- 
tary depotism — a  German  Caesarism. 
We  shall  indeed  be  surprised  if  a 
CaBsarism  in  the  sense  of  a  revived 
German  Empire,  the  crown  of 
which  will  be  set  on  the  Hohen- 
zoUem  brow  by  the  people,  were  not 
to  come  about  ultimately ;  but  a 
dragooning  Caesarism,  resting  on 
Prastorians  and  ruling  in  an  affec- 
tation of  a  divine  right  of  usurpa- 
tion, is  a  thing  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  the  German  world.  The  very 
slowness  so  oft;en  cast  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Germans  in  reference  to  their 
constitutional  struggle  shows  their 
tenacity  to  such  forms,  and  the 
inability  evenof  reactionaiy  Govern- 
ments to  divorce  themselves  quite 
therefrom. 

The  danger  of  Germany  lies  in 
her  functionarism  and  in  her  feudal 
elements.  It  is  quite  possible — ^nay, 
not  improbable — ^that  these  may 
combine  to  obstruct  the  develop- 
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ment,  as  heretofore  they  have  done 
in  Prussia,  of  the  free  life  and 
national  aspirations  of  Grermany  in 
the  Parliament  that  is  to  be.  If  so, 
the  resnlt  will  be  a  renewal,  on 
another  stage,  of  the  kind  of  chronic 
straggle  which  was  witnessed  in 
the  Prussian  Legislature--*  struggle 
that  will  produce  irritation  and  put 
out  of  humour  a  large  section,  but 
which  most  assuredly  will  not  be 
accompanied  by  any  treasonable 
disposition  to  break  up  the  union 
that  has  been  estabHshed.  The 
effect  would  be  that  things  would 
not  go  on  as  well  as  might  be ;  but 
certainly  not  that  things  will  go 
asunder.  The  most  important  effect 
dependant  on  the  inner  march  of 
matters  in  the  Northern  Confederacy 
will  be  the  one  it  must  exercise  on 
the  Southern.  At  present,  already 
the  populations  of  this  are  loudly 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  former 
for  admission.  This  can  hardly  be 
granted  at  present,  for  it  would 
amount  to  a  positive  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Nikolsburg.  But 
what  cannot  be  to-day  may  be 
allowed  a  short  while  hence,  espe- 
cially if  done  through  the  agency  of 
inward  revolution,  which,  according 
to  modem  international  principles, 
appears  to  be  sacred  from  foreign 
intervention.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  Southern  Confederacy  is  dis- 
tasteful to  all  parties  concerned  in 
it,  without  any  principle  of  cohe- 
sion, for  Bavaria  is  not  capable  of 
asserting  a  more  than  nominal  as- 
cendancy. There  never  was  a 
combination  more  destitute  of  all 
inner  elements  of  existence.  Now 
of  course,  if  the  state  of  things 
inaugurated  in  the  north  were 
to  prove  disappointing,  a  check 
may  thereby  be  set  upon  the  de- 
sire of  the  South  Germans  to  fuse 
with  their  northern  brethren ;  but 
we  hold  it  to  be  as  certain  as 
any  human  event  can  be,  that  now 
Austria  has  been  ejected  from  the 
union,  these  South  Gorman  popu- 
lations will,  in  the  course  of  very 


few  years,  forcibly  incorporate  them- 
selves with  the  great  Imidred  State* 
How  it  will  precisely  be  done  y^e 
cannot  say ;  but  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotticn  that  these  South  German 
Governments  will  be  but  of  straw, 
especially  in  their  confederate  shape; 
for  their  people  are,  from  the  begin- 
ning, bitterly  hostile  to  the  combi- 
nation ;  and  if  they  accommodate 
themselves  thereto  at  this  moment 
will  do  so  only  with  a  gnashing  of 
teeth  at  iron  necessity.  But  a  po- 
litical constitution  ushered  in  under 
such  conditions  is  one  dead-bom. 

K  ever,  then,  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  manifest  destiny  at 
work  in  the  evolution  of  human 
things,  we  may  be  excused  for 
fancying  it  revealed  in  the  extra- 
ordinary stride  towards  the  realisa- 
tion of  hopes  so  long  deferred — of 
aspirations  so  bitterly  quashed — 
through  an  agency  looked  at  with 
distrust,  and  that  yet  has  worked 
for  the  great  end,  as  it  would  seem, 
from  free-will  and  spontaneous  de- 
termination. What  those  hopes 
and  those  aspirations  were, — ^that 
is  memorably  written  down  in  the 
closing  words  of  the  remarkable 
Conversations  by  Eadowitz — words 
that  have  already  been  quoted  by 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  his  excellent 
Study  on  the  German  Diet,  which  we 
advise  every  one  curious  on  German 
matters  to  read.  *Mydear  old  friend,* 
are  Badowitz's  solemn  words,  written 
with  deep  earnestness  in  the  gloom 
of  the  reaction  after  1 848,  *  as  once 
at  the  turning-point  of  the  world's 
history  it  befel  the  everlasting 
verity  that  some  thought  it  foolish- 
ness, and  others  a  stumbling-block, 
so  it  is  now  with  an  earthly  verity. 
That  the  German  nation  should  de- 
sire to  rise  out  of  its  coninsion  and 
abasement  to  a  true  corporate  ex- 
istence, that  by  this  means,  and 
only  by  this  means,  can  the  revo- 
lution be  ended — ^this  to  some  is 
foolishness,  and  to  some  a  stumbling- 
block  ;  but  fata  viam  invenieiii. 
Farewell — ^the  rest  is  silence.' 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

A   DRIVE   ON   THE   CLIFF. 


MADAME  ROSENFELS  re- 
turned from  town  and  knocked 
at  her  own  door  at  Brighton.  There 
-was  evidently  something  wrong.  The 
servant  did  not  answer  the  door  as 
hie  shonld  have  done.  For  now  that 
Violet  was  coming  of  age,  things 
had  taken  a  different  conrse,  and 
the  ladies  felt  justified  in  a  more 
liheral  expenditure.  There  was  a 
dirty  coal-scuttle  in  the  hall,  and 
an  unmistakable  scuttle  overhead. 
At  last,  a  slipshod  woman,  from  the 
worst  part  of  the  downstairs  apart- 
ments (some  of  the  houses  in  the 
Royal  Crescent  are  so  contrived), 
having  slipped  on  a  second  day's 
apron,  and  looking  like  a  cinder 
with  a  cap  on,  came  to  the  door. 

'Where's  Edward?' 

'Please  mum,  he's  gone  to  the 
telegraph. '     She  dropped  a  curtsey. 

'  And  Miss  Carloss's  groom  ?  ' — 
he  was  groom  of  the  chamber  when 
Edward  was  out  of  the  way. 

'  Please  mum,  he's  gone  for  Dr. 
Redgate.' 

*  What's  he  gone  there  for  ?  Is 
anything  the  matter  P  '  Madame 
Rosenfels  was  not  a  nervous  person 
naturally,  and  was  accustomed  to 
the  apotiiecary's  visits. 

'  MiBB  Carloss,  mum,  hasn't  been 
so  well  since  she  come  back.' 

'  And  where  has  she  been  to  ? ' 
said  Madame,  wondering  at  what 
she  thought  was  a  most  unusual 
piece  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
Violet,  and  reproving  herself  for 
having  introduced  such  a  firebrand 
as  the  Griffin  into  her  house. 
u  '  She's  been  a-drivin'  in  the  pony 
carriage,  mum ;  and  when  she  come 
back,  she  fell  all  of  a  heap  like.' 


Madame  understood  the  argot  of 
the  scullery,  and  was  at  no  loss  to 
comprehend  the  misfortune  that  had 
overtaken  Violet.  She  proceeded, 
therefore,  towards  the  young  lady's 
room. 

'  Be  good  enough  to  stand  back, 
and  let  Miss  Carloss  breathe.'  Three 
maid  servants  opened  out.  Alice 
Colville  was  bathing  her  forehead. 
One  of  the  women  was  whimpering, 
and  called  the  comer  of  her  apron 
at  once  into  play.  Madame  did  not 
seem  much  mollified  by  this  panto- 
mime, and  ordered  them  out  of  the 
room  at  once.  The  order  was 
obeyed,  and  the  tender-hearted 
housemaid  gave  notice  the  same 
evening. 

'What's  all  this  been  about, 
Alice?  She's  better  now,  I  see,* 
said  her  guardian. 

'Not  much,  I  think,'  said  the 
younger  lady,  sturdily ;  for  Violet 
shuddered  perceptibly,  and  a  rebel- 
lious tear  would  not  be  kept  back. 
'  I've  sent  for  your  medical  man — 
he  seems  to  be  a  long  time  coming ; 
and  I've  telegraphed  for  papa  to 
come  down  to-morrow,  if  he  can 
leave  home.' 

'Dear  me,  that's  very  unne- 
cessary, I  should  think.  He  surely 
must  have  enough  to  do,  Alice, 
without  being  sent  for  every  time 
poor  Violet  has  one  of  her  attacks. 
How  did  it  happen  ?  ' 

'  We  went  for  a  drive  in  the  pony 
carriage,  and  I  think  she  over- 
fatigued  herself.  Perhaps  I  upset 
her  by  talking  too  much.  We  met 
several  people,  too,  who  would  stop 
and  inquire  after  her.  Altogether, 
it's  over-fatigue.'     She  did  not  add 
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that  Lady  Evelyn  Ashdale  was  one 
of  the  people,  and  that  she  pulled 
up  her  horse  and  insisted  upon 
chatting  in  what  she  meant  to  be 
the  kindest  manner.  In  three 
minutes  she  was  talking  of  Lym- 
mersfield,  in  three  more  of  the 
Barringtons,  and  finished  her  con- 
versation by  a  description  of  her 
visits  to  Beauvale.  This  pitiless 
attention  was  most  kindly  meant ; 
but  produced  a  decidedly  injurious 
effect  on  the  patient,  and  on  the 
conversation  of  the  occupants  of 
the  pony  chair. 

*  She's  very  handsome,  dear  ?  ' 
Eumour  had  been  busy,  and  had 
penetrated  (with  diflficulty,  it  is 
true)  to  the  sick  girl's  chamber; 
but  till  this  moment  she  had  never 
failed  to  meet  it  with  all  her  natural 
honesty,  and  love,  and  confidence  in 
Frank.  There  is  no  art  in  rumour : 
it  comes  naturally  enough  in  its 
first  roughness,  as  the  ore  from  the 
mine ;  but  it  acquires  a  polish  as  it 
passes  through  a  hundred  hands, 
until  it  emerges  as  a  testimony  to 
the  value  of  a  division  of  labour. 
It  has  been  compared  to  a  pin ;  one 
gives  it  a  point,  and  another  gives 
it  a  polish ;  a  third  finds  it  a  head, 
and  it  always  has  a  tail  attached  to 
it ;  and  then  it  goes  into  the  world 
prepared  to  prick  somebody;  it 
doesn't  care  whom. 

It  gave  Violet  a  very  little  dig 
to-day.  She  had  hold  of  the  point 
unawares. 

*  She 's  very  handsome,  dear. 
What  a  lovely  complexion  ! '  said 
Violet  Carloss,  as  Lady  Evelyn 
turned  away. 

At  that  moment  Violet's  o>vn  ri- 
valled it;  for  there  came  into  her 
pale  cheeks  a  flush  which  looked  as 
treacherous  and  as  beautiful  as  the 
hectic  of  consumption. 

'  I  don't  care  about  those  veiy 
white  women,  Violet,  they're  trea- 
cherous.' 

*And  such  lovely  hair.  I  can 
hardly  teU  what  colour  to  call  it.' 

*  Oh !  call  it  auburn,  of  course ; 


it's  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
red.' 

*  Surely  she  has  been  very  much 
admired,  Alice ;  she  ought  to  marry 
well.' 

'Very  likely;  earl's  daughters 
generally  have  a  fair  share  of  admi- 
ration.' 

*  Admiration?  ah!  if  that  was 
all ;  but,  Alice  dear,  do  tell  me,  do 
you  think  there  can  be  any  truth 
in  it  ? ' 

*  Truth  in  what  ? '  said  Alice  Col- 
ville,  not  quite  up  in  fashionable 
gossip. 

'  The  story  about  Frank  and  Lady 
Evelyn ;'  and  here  Violet  began  to 
cry.  Her  tears  were  always  near 
the  surface ;  and  now  she  was  weak, 
and  scarcely  the  Violet  of  old. 

*  Frank  and  Lady  Evelyn?  Hea- 
vens, Violet,  what  put  that  in  your 
head?    I  thought  you  knew  him 

too  well.    As  to  Lady  Evelyn ' 

Alice  Colville  had  heard  only  one 
part  of  the  story,  that  she  was  well 
incHned  to  make  him  forget  old 
ties.  As  to  Colonel  Beauclerc,  with 
his  usual  luck,  he  got  off  altogether. 

'  I  do  know  him,  Alice  dear ;  but 
it  is  BO  difficult  to  live  day  after 
day — ^if  he  would  but  come  to  me 
and  say  one  kind  word — it's  worth 
all  the  letters  in  the  world.  That 
horrid  Ireland!  when  will  his  troop 
come  back  ? ' 

'When  did  you  hear  from  him, 
Violet  ?' 

*  Very  lately ;  but  his  letters  are 
so  different.  Oh!  so  different,  Alice, 
so  kind,  so  good,  but  not  as  they 
were  before — ^before — '  Here  Violet 
stopped  again,  and  swallowed  words 
that  represented  the  saddest,  the 
most  humiliating  recollection  of  all. 

'  But  it  must  end,  Violet,  he  has 
fixed  a  period  to  this  suspense  ?  ' 

*  End,  dearest.  Ah !  if  he  would 
but  say  so.  If  he  would  but  say  so. 
If  he  would  but  ask  me  to  trust  him 
for  years,  for  lon^  years !  I  know 
how  foolish  this  is ;  but  if  I  only 
knew  the  reason ' 

*  Knew  the  reason !  do  you  mean 
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that  Prank  Beauclerc  has  never  yet 
explained  to  you  the  reason  of  his 
behavionr ;  that  he  never  has  con- 
descended  * 

*  Don't  speak  unkindly  of  him, 
Alice,  no  one  can  tell * 

*  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Violet ;  no 
one  admires  Frank  Beauclerc  more 
than  I  do,'  here  Alice  blushed, 
•  no,  dear,  not  even  you,  or  that 
Lady  Evelyn  What's-her-name ;  but 
you  are  wanting  to  yourself;  you 
want  the  spirit  of  a  woman,  to 
submit  to  this.  There  may  be 
circumstances  which  should  retard 
your  marriage,  or  the  publication 
of  your  engagement.  I  don't  see 
them  myself,  but  they  may  exist: 
but  this  is  an  insult  to  you,  dear ; 
this  is  unfeeling,  unjust;  and  much 
as  I  might  admire,  well  then,  love 
him  with  all  my  heart  and  soul, 
I'd  tear  him  from  me,  as  I'd  tear 
off  this  glove.' 

They  drove  up  the  Parade;  the 
waves  danced  lightly  in  the  after- 
noon sun;  the  idle-looking  fishing 
boats  swung  with  the  tide ;  Mr.,  he 
called  himself  Captain,  Coper  exhi- 
bited his  equestrian  pupils  to  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  95  th  Plungers 
and  the  remaining  troop  of  Frank's 
—  Hussars.  The  bathing  machines 
were  in  battle  array,  ready  to  be 
carried  at  the  evening  attack.  The 
boatmen  were  l3ring  on  the  beach  in 
the  moderate  indulgence  of  a  pipe. 
A  fine  variety  of  nurse  maids  and 
infant  knickerbockers  was  abroad. 
The  Bedford  and  the  Ship  looked 
happy  in  the  plenitude  of  unopposed 
charges,  and  unfluctuating  custom. 
There  were  no  monster  hotels  then, 
and  no  gentlemen  who  would  con- 
descend to  take  the  management  of 
them.  There  was  a  pleasure  boat 
on  tbe  water,  and  a  mild-looking 
cockney  or  two  who  had  been  having 
their  guinea's  worth  with  the 
bariers.  Carriages  of  every  descrip- 
tion thronged  the  way,  and  there 
were  twenty  thousand  people  walk- 
ing, lounging;  ogling,  sighing,  flirt- 
ing, and  smoking,  between  the  west 
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and  east  end  of  Brighton:  with 
these  exceptions  it  was  quiet,  and 
bealthftil — saving  the  drainage ;  and 
just  the  place  for  a  half-broken-' 
hearted  girl  to  revive  in. 

She  bore  up  manfully,  not  saying 
much  more  on  the  subject  of  Frank 
and  his  shortcomings.  She  nodded 
to  one,  kissed  her  hand  to  another, 
bowed  to  a  third,  but  begged  Alice 
to  drive  on;  who,  nothing  loth  to 
give  vent  to  her  own  impulses,  went 
in  and  out  of  the  crowd  like  a  Han- 
som cabman. 

We  know  the  result.  She  got 
into  her  own  house,  and  according 
to  the  graphic  description  given, 
^fell  all  of  a  Jteap.^ 

At  Brighton  the  first  requisite 
seemed  to  be  just  what  did  not 
appear  to  be  coming — a  medical 
man.  The  fact  is,  our  friend  Bed- 
gate  was  an  exceedingly  clever  fel- 
low, but  still  young  and  active; 
and  when  not  engaged  in  the  works 
of  his  calling,  he  was  wont  to  find 
himself  on  the  Downs,  riding  after 
those  charming  hounds,  the  Brook- 
side  hariers. 

Now  it  happened,  on  the  day  in 
question,  our  friend  B/cdgate  had 
nothing  to  do.  Having  seen  all 
his  patients  by  midday,  and  hear- 
ing that  Mr.  Saxon  and  what  he 
called  his  beauties  were  airing 
themselves  at  Ex)ttingdean,  or  there- 
abouts, he  made  an  excuse  to  call 
upon  an  old  lady  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  found  the  beauties  indeed 
amusing  themselves  up  and  down 
the  hills  between  that  and  the  race- 
course ;  and,  therefore,  it  need  not 
be  wondered  at  that  Violet's  mes- 
senger had  not  reappeared  with  the 
doctor  nor  the  doctor  without  the 
messenger ;  for,  like  all  doctors,  he 
rode  as  if  his  limbs  belonged  to 
somebody  else,  and  he  had  the 
setting  of  them.  Boys  like  think- 
ing for  themselves,  especially  when 
they  see  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant 
ride  instead  of  some  office  of  do- 
mestic servitude  before  them;  so 
Miss  Violet's  boy  thought  it  better 
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to  leave  word  at  Mr.  Bedgate's  that 
lie  was  to  start  for  Madame  Eosen- 
fels*  as  soon  as  he  came  in;  and 
haying  inquired  which  way  the 
doctor  was  gone,  rode  off  in  search 
of  him.  Frnding  the  honnds  run- 
ning, and  the  doctor  riding,  and 
not  at  all  believing  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  yonng  mistress's  case, 
he  took  care  not  to  see  Mr.  Bedgate 
until  he  had  seen  some  of  the  hunt- 
ing, and  then,  having  delivered  his 
message,  he  rode  placidly  back  to 
the  stables  abont  twenty  minutes 
after  the  arrival  of  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Eedgate  stood  in  Miss  Car- 
loss's  room,  after  having  made  the 
necessary  inquiries.  He  seemed 
none  the  worse  for  the  forbidden 
pleasure  he  had  been  enjoying.  It 
had  brightened  his  eyes,  and  called 
up  a  good  wholesome  colour  in  his 
cheek,  and  he  looked  like  what  he 
was,  a  well-educated,  good-looking, 
intelligent  man.  He  was  tall,  and 
well  made ;  and  on  looking  into  his 
clear  grey  eyes,  you  saw  nothing 
like  irresolution  or  pretence. 

Mr.  Redgate  had  none  of  either. 
As  he  stood  in  the  room,  he  looked 
thoughtfdl,  but  self-possessed:  he 
was  generous,  candid,  natural,  and 
subdued  his  voice  to  a  lower  key 
only  in  accordance  with  the  state 
of  his  patient,  and  not  with  pro- 
fessional etiquette.  He  had  been 
puzzled  by  Violet  a  long  time,  and 
felt  an  interest  in  the  case,  inde- 
pendent of  the  patient  herself. 

'  Is  Madame  Bosenfels  at  home  ? 
I  should  like  te  say  good  morning 
to  her  before  I  go.' 

'  Yes,  she  was  at  home  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago,  Mr.  Bedgate,'  said 
Alice  Colville,  as  she  led  the  way 
te  a  small  room,  untenanted  she 
knew.  *You  think  worse  of  Miss 
Carloss  than  you  wish  her  or  us  te 
imagine  ?  You  have  discovered 
some  symptoms  which  are  less 
&,vourable,  or  even  highly  unfavour- 
able ?  ' 

'On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  ab- 
sence of  these  symptoms  in  her  case 


which  puzzles  me.  If  there  was 
anything  tangible  te  account  for 
this  occasional  feebleness  and  de- 
pression, te  say  nothing  of  a  gradual 
deficiency  of  vital  power  which  I 
have  observed,  I  should  be  better 
satisfied.  At  least  I  should  have 
something  to  combat.  In  a  word^ 
Miss  Colville,  your  Mend's  illness 
is  not  physical  so  much  as  men** 
tal.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  the 
mind.' 

Alice  balanced  a  moment  in  her 
own  mind  how  far  she  should  be 
justified  in  admitting  this.  She 
was  young  and  Mr.  Bedgate  was 
not  old.  Her  womanly  delicacy 
urged  her  te' refer  him  to  Madame 
Bosenfels ;  her  natural  force  of  cha- 
racter and  some  instinct  of  judg- 
ment induced  her  te  acknowledge 
that  it  was  so. 

*I  believe  you  are  right,  Mr. 
Bedgate.' 

'  I  know  I  am  right.  Miss  ColviQe. 
Now  excuse  ^irther  what  I  am 
about  to  say  te  you,  and  which  I 
mean  te  say  te  Madame  Bosenfels. 
I  am  desirous  of  another  opinion. 
I  am  perhaps  younger  than  my  ex- 
perience, and  there  is  a  certain  deli- 
cacy in  such  matters  which  would 
be  less  apparent  between  a  lady  so 
young  and  her  medical  adviser,  if 
he  were  a  person  of  greater  age. 
You  understend  me?' 

'  Indeed,  I  do,  Mr.  Bedgate,  and 
believe  you.  But  you  must  talk  to 
Madame  Bosenfels.'  And  he  did 
talk  to  her,  and  convinced  her  that 
his  view  of  the  question  was  the 
right  one. 

'  Let  me  bring  a  firiend  of  mine, 
unconnected  with  this  country,  and 
of  great  experience,  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two.  Miss  Carloss  is 
better,  and  with  quiet  and  the 
cheer^  companion  she  has  in  Miss 
Colville,  will  do  well.' 

*Do  you  recommend  change  of 
scene  ? ' 

*  That  depends  upon  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case.  Sometimes 
change  of  scene  acts  in  a  totally 
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different  maimer,  and  serves  to 
strengtlien  regrets  and  rouse  dor- 
mant reminiscences,  wliich  are 
better  Tindistarbed.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  a  return  to  old  and 
familiar  scenes  and  faces  works  a 
far  better  cure.  It  is  a  great  thing 
for  a  warm  and  affectionate  nature 
to  have  something  to  love,  even 
though  it  should  not  be  all  or 
exactly  what  it  would  desire.  Wait 
till  I've  brought  my  finend  to  see 
you ;  tell  him  what  you  can  and 
ought  to  tell,  and  then  foUow  his 
advice  implicitly.'  And  then  Mr. 
Bedgate  bowed  gravely  to  Madame, 
and  walked  out  of  the  house. 

*  Humph  ! '  thought  the  lady  of 
the  house.  'All  that  sounds  easy 
enough  to  our  young  friend,  who 
certainly  is  very  clever,  and  was 
most  attentive  to  me  when  I  had 
my  little  nervous  attack.  I  like 
him  amazingly ;  but  I  really  don't 
see  that  there's  much  to  be  farmed 
about.  However,  it's  better  than 
having  one  of  these  Brighton  men  ; 
people  are  so  fond  of  talking.  A 
disappointment !  That's  the  thing 
for  the  old  gentleman,  whoever  he 
may  be.  All  women  have  disap- 
pointments. I'd  had  a  dozen  by 
the  time  I  was  Violet's  age,  and 
remarkably  well  I  got  over  them. 
It's  hard  if  she  can't  manage  one.' 
So  thought  Madame. 

The  next  visitor  was  Alice's 
father.  Colville  arrived  the  next 
day.  When  he  found  that  it  was 
not  an  affair  of  life  and  death,  he 
put  himself  out  of  temper  at  being 
summoned. 

*  Why,  my  dear  Alice,  could  you 
do  such  a  stupid  thing  as  to  send 
for  me  ;  why  not  your  mother  ? ' 

'Because,  first  of  all,  I  thought 
the  change  would  do  you  good.' 

*  For  four  -  and  -  twenty  hours, 
having  left  behind  me  the  pleasures 
of  home,  and  brought  with  me  only 
its  anxieties  and  troubles.' 

'  And  because  I  wanted  you  now, 
papa,  and  not  my  mother.  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  have  heard 


anything  about  that  Indian  woman 
and  Mr.  Parker.' 

'  Yes,  my  dear,  I've  been  bored 
to  death  with  them.  I  went  to 
town,  and  listened  to  some  extra- 
ordinary stoiy,  which  has  mani- 
festly made  more  impression  on 
Jonas  Parker  than  on  me.  She 
was  suffering  from  delirium,  which 
was  brought  on  by  constant  intem- 
perance. Her  whole  conversation, 
incoherent  to  the  last  degree,  was 
about  poor  Violet  and  Madame; 
the  former  of  whom  she  declared  not 
to  be  Violet  Carloss  at  all.' 

'  And  why  should  she  not  be  right, 
papa  ? '  asked  Alice,  very  abruptly. 

'Why  shouldn't  she  be  right? 
Upon  my  honour,  my  dear,  I  can't 
see  why  she  should  be.  Who  in 
the  world  else  do  you  suppose  she 
is?' 

'  Ah !  that's  another  matter.  She 
might  be  any  one.' 

'  Nonsense,  Alice :  one  would 
think  you  had  been  collecting 
matter  for  a  sensational  novel.' 

*  What  is  there  to  prevent  such 
a  change  as  Baba's  ravings  point 
at  ?  The  only  difficulty  is  the  posi- 
tion which  Madame  occupies  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  There  seems 
to  me  to  be  motive  and  oppor- 
tunity.' 

'How  motive?  What  motive 
could  there  be  ?' 

*  You  seem  to  forget  that  she  has 
had  the  control  of  a  large  sum  of 
money ;  they  do  say  she  had  made 
good  use  of  her  powers.' 

Colville,  the  least  suspicious  of 
men,  seemed  struck  by  the  new, 
but  to  him  very  unfeminine  and  dis- 
tasteftil  view  which  his  daughter  was 
taking  of  the  business.  He  thought 
her  severe;  and  yet  he  fancied  it 
was  very  much  what  his  wife  might 
have  said ;  if  not  the  most  merciSil, 
at  least  the  most  just  of  women. 
There  is  severity  in  justice  —  in 
human  justice ;  for  abstract  justice 
belongs  only  to  Omniscience. 

'  I  don't  say  that  Baba's  insinua- 
tions   are    not   the    ravings   of   a 
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Itmatic :  but  Jonas  does  not  thiak 
BO.  However,  fiomethicg  more  m^j 
be  aacerUuued/ 

'  Not  from  her,  Alice  ;  she's  dead^ 
poor  old  soul.' 

*  And  who  was  with  her  ?  *  asked 
tlie  Griffin,  flttLi-tled  hy  this  sadden 
termination  to  her  specuktions, 

*Well^  Iwaanot;  hutlgaveJonaa 
Parker  Buflicient  to  defray  a  phy- 
sician's fee,  and  desired  liim  to  find 
Home  better  advice  than  that  of  her 
parish  doctor;  though  God  knows 
ho  might  have  been  a  veiy  Galen 
for  aught  I  know.  However  nhe 
dJetl  the  same  nigJit ;  and  the  old 
w^oman'e  lawyers  took  charge  of 
the  funeral  and  her  papers;  at 
least  your  fncud,  Mr*  Parker, 
Bays  so.' 

'  Then  the  thing  would  bo  to  find 
out  the  physician  or  doctor,  who- 
ever he  might  lie.' 

*My  dear  Alice,  yoa  neem  very 
anxious  to  find  out  that  Violet  is 
somebody  else.' 

*  K  she  is  somebody  else,  so  much 
the  better  for  her.' 

'And  why  so?  She'll  lose  a 
good  fortune,  and  with  it  a  home.' 

'No,  my  dear  papa,  she'll  gain 
one.  I've  been  talking  to  her,  and 
I  feel  satisfied  that  the  mystery 
which  surrounds  this  business  hangs 
upon  the  name  of  Violet  Carloss, 
and  not  on  the  girl  herself.  I  know 
nothing,  and  can  conjecture  nothing 
about  it ;  but  I  knew  he  loved  her 
vnth  all  his  heart  and  soul ;  and  if 
so,  he  loves  her  stiD.' 

Madame  came  in  from  her  walk  ; 
Alice  went  up  to  her  sick-room; 
and  the  parson  went  to  throw 
pebbles  from  the  beach  into  the 
sea,  which  reminded  him  of  Papal 
aggression  as  practised  in  England 
a  few  years  back. 

About  seven  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon  Mr.  Redgate  was 
seated  at  bis  own  table,  dispensing 
its  bachelor  hospitality  to  a  friend. 
That  friend  was  a  physician  of  con- 
siderable practice  in  London,  older 
bf  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  than 


the  doctor.  Ho  had  a  clear,  bright 
oye^  gi'ey,  ivith  dark  lashes,  and 
tliick  eyobix>ws ;  a  thin,  well  shuped 
nose,  incHned  to  be  long^  a  jgood 
mouth  and  teeth,  and  his  iron^gi'cy 
hair  was  still  sufficiently  plentiful 
for  imy  man  Mitli  scientific  ten- 
dcncitJSt  He  was  a  Avell-sliapetd, 
wiry  sort  of  man,  in  w  horn  shrewd-^ 
ness  and  wear  and  tear  fipjx?ared  to 
combine.  He  was  a  grtsat  deal 
altered  since  we  last  met  him, 
struggling  and  timid,  for  this  waa 
Dr.  Millingen.  Ho  had  arrived  by 
the  same  train  as  J^ladamc ;  and 
after  reRtoring  a  fainting  lady  on 
the  platform  to  more  than  li«r 
accustomed  unimatiou  {he  should 
think),  he  fuund  himself  at  hiti 
young  frjdnd'w,  wheir  lie  promii^t-Hl 
himself  eightaad-forty  hoars  of 
relaxation. 

*  You're  a  man  of  the  world, 
though  my  JYinior,'  said  the  doctor 
to  hifl  host,  after  a  time,  '  and  I  jim 
going  to  ask  your  advice,  not  pro- 
fessionally, but  because  I  think  you 
can  tell  me  how  to  act.*  Here  Dr. 
Millingen  filled  his  glass,  and  Ked- 
gate  liis  pipe. 

'  I  hope  you  don't  object,  doc- 
tor?' 

'  Not  in  the  least ;  your  inside  is 
your  own,  and  you're  the  best  judge 
of  your  o>vn  narcotics.  I  prefer  our 
rector  at  St.  David's.'  So  the  one 
prepared  himself  to  talk,  and  the 
other  to  listen.  But  a  good  listener 
is  the  rarer  of  the  tw^o. 

'  I  had  occasion  to  go,  two  or 
three  weeks  past,  in  the  evening,  to 
see  a  patient,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  New  Road.  I  was  stepping 
into  my  brougliam  to  return  home, 
when  a  man  stopped  me,  and  aaked 
me  in  abrupt  terms,  if  I  was  a  phy- 
sician. I  never  felt  so  strongly  in- 
clined to  lie  in  my  life;  out  I 
resisted  the  appeal  of  the  devil,  who 
was  backed  by  a  hungry  stomach 
and  a  good  dinner  awaiting  me,  and 
told  the  truth.  He  urged  me  to  go 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further;  and 
\\a\iii^  ^Ncn.  \]bft  ^dx^<Ka  to  my 
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coacliman,  he  ran  bj  the  side  of  two 
of  the  fastest  horses  in  London. 
Good  heavens!  what  would  I  give 
for  that  wind  now,  Redgate  ?  We 
came  to  a  comfortable  honse  enough, 
where  I  found  an  old  black  woman 
with  delirium  tremens,  raving  and 
talking  nonsense.  I  did  what  I 
could  to  relieve  the  paroxysm,  and 
after  a  time  with  success.  I  make 
a  point  of  hearing  nothing  under 
the  circumstances.'  Eedgate  blew 
a  heavy  cloud  from  his  pipe,  and 
bowed  his  head  only  in  acquiescence. 
'After  a  time  she  became  tran- 
quil, and  as  the  man,  one  Jonas 
Parker,  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
the  fellow  that  caught  me  in  a  pro- 
pitious moment,  was  present,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining,  I  pro- 
posed to  leave.' — *  And  dme? ' — *  I 
did  not  say  that.'  Eedgate  nodded 
again,  too  wise  to  interrupt  so  lucid 
an  explanation. 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it.  There  was  a 
chapter  of  revelations  which  I  was 
doomed  to  have  read  to  me,  and, 
-what  with  the  man,  and  what  with 
the  woman,  I  was  forced  to  hear 
them  out.' 

*I  hope  they  proved  amusing.' 
One  is  obliged  to  say  something; 
the  best  listener  in  the  world  is 
something  more  than  a  mute. 

*  You  shall  judge.  1  shall  not 
mention  the  names  of  the  persons 
concerned,  for  they  might  be  known 
to  you,  as  they  move  in  good  society, 
and  the  girl  especially  is  said  to  be 
handsome  and  wealthy,  and  to  have 
been  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a 
very  well  known  man  about  town. 
The  old  woman  deliberately,  within 
a  short  time  of  her  death,  declared 
to  me  in  the  presence  of  this  man, 
who  seemed  to  know  a  great  deal 
of  the  circumstances,  that  she  had 
herself  assisted  the  aunt  or  guardian 
with  whom  this  girl  lived,  to  con- 
ceal the  death  of  the  real  heiress  of 
this  property,  and  to  substitute  a 
cousin,  who  did  not  die,  for  her. 
She  said  the  doctor,  who  was  then 
a  young  and  inexperienced  man,  had 


been  deceived,  and  that  he  had  as- 
sisted, unconsciously,  the  deceit,  by 
himself  registering  the  wrong  name. 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  irood 
fellow  ?' 

*A  very  likely  thing,  indeed, 
doctor,'  said  the  man  of  the  world. 
*  God  knows  who  we  may  be.  We 
none  of  us  know  ourselves.' 

*  No,  but  we  are  supposed  to  know 
something  about  other  people. 
That's  what  we  go  for.  Well,  this 
story  was,  to  some  extent,  confirmed 
by  the  man.' 

*  That's  nothing ;  they  might  have 
been  accomplices,'  answered  the 
man  of  the  world. 

*What!  in  procuring  her  ever- 
lasting perdition  by  such  a  lie  ?  Oh, 
no,  they  thought  it  true,  at  all 
events.  And  it  is  true,  Redgate; 
there  was  a  lady,  some  years  ago, 
and  she  had  two  little  wards  er 
nieces,  or  something,  and  she  did 
lose  one,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she 
changed  the  names,  for  one  was  an 
heiress  and  the  other  a  pauper.  She 
kept  the  heiress,  of  course,  to  pre- 
vent the  money  from  reverting;  and 
as  to  the  pauper,  what  could  she  do 
but  bury  her  ?' 

*  And  this  was  a  woman  of  good 
repute  in  the  world  ?  ' 

'  It  was.  There  are  people,  my 
dear  boy,  that  would  do  anything 
for  money.' 

'  And  the  doctor  P  he  must  have 
been  a  great  fool.' 

*Very  likely;  and  the  woman 
might  have  been  very  good-looking; 
but  it's  true,  Tom,  for  I  was  the 
man.' 

*  Whew!'  whistled  Mr.  Tom  Red- 
gate,  blowing  out  one  of  the  most 
deliberate  and  largest  possible  puffs 
of  smoke.     *  You  were  the  man  ?  ' 

I  was ;  but  I  was  not  completely 
deceived ;  I  had  my  suspicions,  and 
kept  a  memorandum  of  the  trans- 
action. As  to  Parker,  or  whatever 
his  name  is,  I  have  been  in  search 
of  him,  but  he  has  left  town  to  go 
to  his  master.  I  wish  I  could  Ht 
upon  these  people.' 
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*  Well,  doctor,  I'm  sorry  for  yon. 
I  can  give  yon  plenty  of  advice  bnt 
no  help.  I  don't  think  there's 
mnch  romance  where  I  shall  take 
yon.  The  girl  has  been  thwarted 
in  love ;  that's  ihe  extent  of  it,  I 
think;  and  as  to  Madame  Bosen- 
felfl ' 

'  Madame  who  P '  roared  the  doc- 
tor, with  his  eyes  half  ont  of  his  head. 

*  Why,  Madame  Bosenfels,  to  be 
snre,'  said  the  other  calmly  enongh. 

^  Good  Ood,  sir,  that's  the  woman, 
and  the  girl ' 

*  Violet  Carloss!'  replied Mr.Red- 
gate,  who  had  dropt  his  pipe,  and 
was  now  staring  hopelessly  throngh 
its  retreating  nebnlffi. 

'Tobesnre.  Ithonghtso.  Those 
are  the  people;  don't  be  alarmed, 
Tom,  I'U  prescribe  for  them;  and 
when  I've  administered  my  dose, 
I'U  be  boI^ld  to  say  yoa'U  find  a 
great  change,  in  the  yonng  lady  at 
least.  Twenty  years'  plotting  is 
^longh  to  have  changed  the  old  one.' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  COLONEL  COMES  TO  GRIEF. 

We  mnst  take  the  reader  back 
once  more  for  a  final  visit  to  Bean- 
vale.  The  house  and  the  honnds 
had  not  answered  the  Colonel's  ex- 
pectations. Where  he  had  meant 
to  be  so  merry,  how  was  it  he  was 
so  miserable?  Everything  went 
wrong :  he  conld  not  have  just  the 
people  he  wanted  to  stay  with 
him.  Grorsehampton  came  and  rode 
his  horses,  having  lamed  most  of 
his  own.  Charlie  Ryder,  too,  was 
assidnons  in  his  attentions.  They 
were  both  good  fellows :  bnt  Colonel 
Beanclerc  thought  he'd  tame  down 
a  little  as  he  saw  more  of  society. 
Lady  Ashdale  was  not  in  the 
country;  bnt  the  men  came  over 
for  a  day  or  two  to  enliven  him, 
The  fiict  is  that  Everard  Beanclerc 
was  like  other  people :  he  got  very 
stupid  himself,  and  so  he  laid  the 
blame  upon  other  persons.      And 


Frank,  too ;  why  was  he  not  here  ? 
This  was  sure  to  bring  on  a  fit  of 
the  blue-devils.  Just^  too,  at  this 
time  to  feel  so  depressed,  when  he 
was  reaUy  penitent :  so  uncommonly 
sorry  for  having  caused  that  poor 
girl  such  pain.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Colonel  was  very  low, 
very  low  indeed.  It  took  a  great 
deal  of  riding,  and  a  very  good  run 
to  bring  him  at  all  up  to  the  mark, 
and  he  cannot  expect  that  till  later 
in  the  winter. 

Everard  Beanclerc  did  not  under- 
stand why  he  was  being  punished 
now  for  a  sin  he  had  committed  so 
many  years  ago.  So  few  of  us  do 
understand  that :  of  course,  we  cry 
out  when  we  are  hurt  like  other 
people,  *  What  have  I  done  ? '  Oh, 
^^7  good  friend,  what  have  you  not 
done  ?  Yon  made  a  bad  debt  early 
in  life,  when  you  commenced 
business  for  yourself  in  fact,  and 
now  you  turn  over  three  or  four 
pages  of  the  ledger  to  look  for  the 
deficiency,  not  having  balanced 
your  books  since  Heaven  knows 
when.  '  And  what  in  the  world,' 
thinks  the  Colonel,  *  have  this  boy 
and  girl  to  do  with  it  ?  '  Has  he 
forgotten  the  sermon  of  his  old 
friend  so  soon,  about  the  sonr 
grapes,  and  whose  teeth  have  been 
set  on  edge  ?  And  then  come  in 
half  a  dozen  of  his  guests  from  their 
various  occupations.  They  see  him 
moody  and  preoccupied,  and  be- 
take them  one  to  a  glass  of  sherry, 
another  to  some  fishing  tackle,  a 
third  writes  a  letter,  and  a  fourth 
picks  up  the  newspaper ;  so  in  ten 
minutes  the  Colonel  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  '  dull  dogs, 
very  dull  dogs,'  and  feels  singu- 
larly aggrieved.  I  wonder  whether 
he  recollected  his  Horace.  Proba- 
bly not,  though  he  must  have  been 
flogged  pretty  often  for  it  at  Grram- 
meiion. 

Ssepe  Biespiter 
NeglectQS  incesto  addidit  integnim : 
Baro  antecedentem'  scelefltum 
Deseniit  pede  Pcena  claudo. 
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All  writers  on  sport  have  long 
eschewed  '  a  southerly  wind  and  a 
ijlondy  sky  *  as  indicatiye  of  scent. 
It  may  mdicate  rain,  which,  in  the 
grass  countries  is  provocatiye  of  a 
state  of  soil  which  appears  favonr- 
able  to  it;  bnt  abstrac^iedly  we  prefer 
» little  east. 

Perhaps,  if  I  say  that  it  looked 
like  a  fine  hunting  morning  at 
Beauvale,  I  have  said  enough. 
There  was  a  cheerful  party  as- 
sembled round  the  breakfast  table  ; 
two  of  the  ladies  from  Lord  Snares- 
borough's  and  half  a  dozen  men,  in- 
eluding  Colonel  Beauclerc  himself, 
who  idways  was  more  cheerful  on 
hunting  mornings. 

'  I  see  the  ladies  are  going  in  the 
pony  carriage.  Don't  you  ride. 
Lady  Isabella.?'  said  the  Colonel 
to  one  of  Lord  Snaresborough's 
daughters.  The  Colonel  was  never 
so  sorry  to  see  a  lady  as  at  the 
cover  side,  with  a  determination  to 
go.  'No,  Colonel  Beauclerc;  we 
are  both  going  in  the  pony  carriage, 
it's  only  six  miles,  I  believe,  to  the 
gorse.'     And  they  started. 

They  had  scarcely  left  the  house 
when  a  station  fly  drove  up  to  the 
front  entrance,  and  disgorged,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  household, 
no  other  than  Frank  Beauclerc. 
Mr.  Jonas  Parker  climbed  down 
from  the  box,  and  superintended 
the  safe  descent  of  a  single  port- 
manteau and  a  hat  case.  The 
journey  had  evidently  been  taken 
in  haste. 

*  Colonel  Beauclerc  is  gone  to  Kit- 
tenfield  Underwood,  sir,'  said  the 
butler,  without  being  asked. 

*  Is  he  ?  how  long  ago  ?  '  de- 
manded the  Captain,  as  the  ladies' 
maids  were  in  the  habit  of  calling 
him.  What  a  platonic  and  genuine 
83rmpathy  they  all  feel  for  the 
junior  members  of  the  service,  and 
how  readily  they  bestow  their  pro- 
motion. There's  nothing  equal  to 
them  for  that  but  an  Irish  J^earman. 

*  Ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  sir,  not  more.' 


'Then  take  those  things  to  my 
room,  Jonas.  Mr.  Bitters,  send 
Curry  to  me  up  stairs ;'  and  Frank, 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  began 
to  ascend  by  three  Steps  at  a  time. 

'  Curry,  have  you  anything  of 
mine  here  ?'  Here  Frank  put  his 
second  leg  into  a  pair  of  leathers, 
and  called  to  Jonas  for  a  button- 
hook. 

'  No,  sir,  the  horse  is  not  fit :  but 
you  can  ride  Solomon,  sir.  He's  a 
little  short  of  work.  Bade  him 
steady  at  first,  sir.' 

'  Oh,  naturally,'  said  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Curry  laughed  at  the  notion  as 
if  it  did  not  depend  on  the  pace. 
'  He's  not  had  his  water,  and  he  is 
saddled  for  Mr.  Ryder ;  we  did  not 
send  him,  because  there  came  a  new 
one  from  town  last  night  for  him, 
which  he  wanted  to  try.  Will  you 
have  him  sent  on  to  the  cross  roads 
and  gallop  the  pony  down  as  &r, 
sir  ?     Might  save  time.* 

*  No  thank  you,  no.'  Here  Frank 
tied  a  very  neat  bow  just  above  the 
boot,  .and  Jonas  Parker  did  the 
same  to  the  other  leg.  He  had  been 
well  instructed  in  that  part  of  his 
business.  *  I'm  just  ready  ;  bring 
the  horse  round.  I  shaU  jog  on 
straight  to  the  cover.  They're  sure 
to  give  one  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
law.' 

'  Bless  my  heart,  Mr.  Bitters, 
what  spirits  the  Captain's  in  again.' 

•  Is  he,  Mr.  Curry  ?  I'm  glad  to 
hear  it.  I  hope  it's  catching.  Take 
a  glass  o'  this  cheny-brandy.  Here's 
both  their  good  healths,'  and  Mr. 
Curry  duly  responded. 

True  enough,  when  Frank  Beau- 
clerc arrived,  the  hounds  were  being 
thrown  into  Kittenfield  Under- 
woods. A  certain  find,  and  one  of 
the  finest  countries  in  England  to 
ride  across.  Frank  and  his  horse 
both  knew  it,  and  the  timid  and 
uncertain  note  of  a  hound  and  the 
rate  of  a  whip,  put  them  both  in 
high  spirits.  Frank  felt  quite  him- 
self,  and  the  old  horse  knew  he  had 
a  performer  on  his  back.      In  a 
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minute  or  two  more  he  caught  sight 
of  his  fe-ther,  and  jogged  gently 
down  the  hill,  close  by  the  cover 
fence,  to  meet  him.  The  Colonel 
was  intent  on  his  sport  only,  as  a 
good  master  should  be,  and  did  not 
see  him  till  he  was  close  upon  him. 
Solomon  greeted  his  stable  com- 
panion,  and  then  the  Colonel  turned 
round.  The  father  and  son  greeted 
one  another  warmly,  and  then  fixed 
their  minds  on  the  business  of  the 
day.  Before  the  evening  the  Colonel 
was  insensible  from  a  fall  in  the 
vale. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A   PERFECT  CCRE. 

Everard  Beauclerc  sat  up  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  side  of  a  comfort- 
able fire  in  his  bedroom  in  Beauvale. 
Though  he  made  light  of  it,  he  had 
not  found  a  kick  on  the  head  from 
his  mare,  as  she  struggled  on  the 
ground,  conducive  to  his  comfort. 
I  presume  he  had  passed  the  age 
when  we  are  assured  by  philoso- 
phers that  hard  knocks  are  for  our 
good. 

*  It  might  have  been  worse,'  was 
all  the  consolation  he  got  after 
three  days  of  semi-consciousness, 
and  a  permission  from  his  doctor  to 
indulge  in  boiled  chicken,  light 
claret,  and  a  few  minutes'  conver- 
sation with  Frank. 

*  But  no  company.  Colonel,  no 
company  or  fatigue  on  any  account.' 
It  was  a  necessary  precaution,  for 
the  Colonel's  friendshad  not  left  him. 
They  proposed  going,  to  be  sure,  with 
a  sort  of  delicacy,  as  being  de  trop 
in  a  sick  house;  but  the  Colonel 
having,  in  a  supposed  lucid  inter- 
val, given  orders  that  Charlie  Byder 
was  to  have  a  couple  of  horses  sent 
to  cover,  and  that  he  should  be 
delighted  if  Lord  Gorsehampton 
would  help  Frank  to  exercise  the 
rest,  they  stayed.  Old  Snares- 
borough  had  got  his  stud  in  the 
village,  and  he  and  the  ladies  were 


requested  to  finish  their  visit ;  the 
carriages  and  the  billiard-tabl«  were 
at  their  service. 

'  Well,  Frank,  how  are  you  ?'  said 
the  Colonel,  as  cheerfdly  as  if 
Frank  had  been  laid  up  and  he  was 
about  to  reassure  a  convalescent. 

'  I  ought  to  ask  you  that,  sir ;  it's, 
well  it  was  no  worse.' 

*  I  suppose  it  is,  my  boy,  as  every- 
body says  so.  How  do  you  get  on 
down  stairs  ?' 

*  Pretty  well.  I'm  afraid  they 
find  me  a  bad  substitute  for  you. 
However,  we  had  a  good  thing 
yesterday  from  Middleton  Holt,  and 
Charlie  Ryder  rode  one  of  your  new 
ones.  He  went  capitally,  and  cut 
us  all  down  at  the  big  fence  out  of 
Killingham  Lordship.' 

'  I'm  glad  of  it.  I  always  said 
he'd  see  a  good  thing  some  day  or 
other,  or  break  his  neck.  And  now, 
my  boy,  tell  me  what  brought  you 
here.  I  thought  you  w^ere  not  to 
have  any  more  leave  ?'  Frank  looked 
a  little  thoughtful. 

'  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  stick 
to  the  regiment,  as  you  know,  but 
I  wanted  to  see  you.  You're  scarcely 
well  enough  now.  In  a  day  or 
two ' 

'  Nonsense,  Frank,  let's  have  it 
out  if  it  interests  you.  Old  Carti- 
lage wants  to  persuade  me  I'm 
very  bad.  He  likes  coming  over 
here,  I  think  ;  he  always  enjoys  a 
chat  about  hunting,  and  seems  to 
be  a  great  admirer  of  those  Trin- 
chinopoly  cheroots.  He's  heartily 
welcome  ;  but  I  feel  quite  well 
enough  to  talk  to  you.' 

'  Well,  sir,  you  know  I  left  my 
man  Parker  in  town  to  do  some- 
thing for  me  ;  intending  him  to 
come  down  here  as  soon  as  he  could 
to  help  Curry  with  the  saddles  and 
bridles,  and  make  himself  useful  in 
case  of  your  having  any  one  to  valet.' 

'  That's  very  good  of  you,  Frank, 
but  I've  never  seen  him.' 

'  No,  because  he  came  to  Ire- 
land with  some  very  extraordinary 
information.    You  remember  an  old 
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Indian  woman,  wlio  was  occasionally 
at  Madame  Bosenfels'  P  She  nursed 
Violet.'  Here  he  blnslied,  but  pro- 
ceeded— 'You  may  have  heard 
GolviUe  speak  of  her,  if  you  never 
saw  her.' 

*  I  recollect,  my  boy ;  they  called 
her  Baba — and  what  of  her  ? ' 

*  She's  dead.' 

*  That's  very  unfortunate  for  her; 
but  I  don't  see  how  it  affects  us.' 

*•  She  made  a  very  extraordinary 
statement,  my  dear  father,  on  her 
death-bed,  which  if  true,  does  affect 
us  both.' 

*  And  what  was  it?'  The  Colonel 
began  to  be  interested. 

*  That  Violet  Carloss  is  not  Vio- 
let Carloss,  but  somebody  else.' 
Here  the  Colonel  changed  colour 
perceptibly,  and  feebly  wiped  his 
brow  with  a  very  white  cambric 
handkerchief.  '  This  fire's  hot, 
Frank,'  said  he ;  '  and  to  whom  did 
she  say  this?' 

'  She  said  it  to  Jonas  Parker,  who 
was  there  at  the  old  woman's 
death.' 

*•  Jonas  Parker  is  not  the  brightest 
of  persons ;  anybody  else  ? ' 

*The  doctor.'  Frank  did  not 
reply  with  the  same  vivacity. 

*And  who  is  the  doctor?  for 
that  seems  to  be  an  essential 
point,' 

*  Ah  !  that's  the  difficuliy.  Jonas 
knows  nothing  about  him.'  And 
here  Frank  proceeded  to  tell  his 
father  how  Jonas  Parker  had  caught 
him,  engaged  him,  and  paid  him  ; 
but  had  not  asked  either  his  name 
or  address. 

*  And  what  were  you  going  to  do, 
my  boy,  with  this  cock-and-a-bull 
story?'  said  the  Colonel,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

*  I  was  going:  to  see  the  registrar 
of  deaths.  He  must  know  the 
doctor.' 

*  Of  course  he  must.  And  you've 
been  staying  here  to  nurse  me. 
Come  here,  Frank ;  bless  you,  my 
boy.  Would  to  God  I  desei-ved  it.' 
The  Colonel  took  his  boy's  hand  in 


his,  and  looked  dolefully  up  in  his 
face.  He  was  very  weak,  it  must 
be  recollected,  from  his  illness,  so 
these  childish  freaks  and  exlubi- 
tions  of  feeling  must  be  excused,  as 
not  altogether  out  of  place. 

'  I've  never  reproached  you,  sir.* 
Frank  was  honest,  though  he  did 
not  lack  feeling. 

'My  boy,  you  never  have;  it 
makes  it  harder  to  bear.' 

'  And  I  never  will,  let  what  will 
happen.  I'll  bear  my  burden  cheer- 
fully, sir.  It's  not  so  heavy  as 
yours,  I  know.  God  bless  you  and 
me,  my  dear  father ;  if  what  I  hear 
is  true,  we  may  be  happy  enough 
yet.' 

'But  it  wants  confirmation, 
Frank ;  and  I  can  do  nothing.' 

'I  have  confirmation  to  some 
extent.  I  have  a  letter  which  has 
followed  me  down  from  Ireland  only 
this  morning.  You  see  I'm  the 
gainer  by  stopping  to  nurse  you,  as 
you  call  it.'  And  then  Frank 
pulled  out  an  envelope,  and  began 
to  decipher  the  letter.  It  was  from 
Doctor  ^lillingen,  and  came  to  the 
business,  as  a  man  travels  to 
academical  honour,  by  degrees. 

'There,  never  mind  about  that, 
Frank;  miss  it.  Just  tell  me  all 
about  it  yourself.' 

So  Frank  read  the  letter  in  his 
own  way.  He  skipped  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  gave  the  Colonel  the 
important  part  of  Dr.  Millingen's 
information. 

'So  he  attended  the  two  little 
cousins  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  and  he  declares  that  Violet 
died,  and  Margaret  got  well.  But 
Margaret  was  not  worth  keeping, 
BO  Madame  transferred  the  name  of 
the  little  heiress  to  her  pauperised 
cousin.' 

'That's  clever,  Frank;  but  it's 
not  the  sort  of  policy  to  pay,  my 
boy.' 

'  It's  paid  her  remarkably  well. 
Dr.  Millmgen  wants  to  see  9ne.' 

'Then  be  off  by  the  evening 
train,  Frank.  I  shall  do  well  enough 
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now.  (jo,  mjboy,  and  bring  me 
some  good  news.  Oh!  iVank, 
Frank,  is  this  duty  or  love  ?  * 

*  Both,  my  dear  father.  I'm 
a  gainer  by  the  first,  and  ten  thou- 
sand times  a  gainer  by  the  second. 
I  can  go  this  evening  after  dinner.* 

'And  1*11  be  drest,  and  go  down 
for  an  honr.  I  think  they'll  forgive 
me.' 

*Very  likely;  but  you're  my 
&ther,  not  theirs ;  and  I  won't.' 

By  ten  o'clock  Prank  Beauclerc 
was  on  his  way  to  Cavendish 
Square,  and  the  Colonel  was  in  his 
own  drawing-room. 

In  the  meantime  the  doctor's 
movements  had  been  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive. 

Madame  Bosenfels  had  puzzled 
her  brains  to  recall  the  name  and 
circumstances  of  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  with  whom  she  had  tra- 
velled, and  whom  she  had  left  on 
the  platform  with  a  fainting  pas- 
senger. Their  next  meeting  dis- 
pelled all  doubts.  He  was  the  Mr. 
MiUingen  of  former  years,  the  dif- 
fident practitioner,  the  modest  and 
slightly  embarrassed  young  man, 
who  had  prescribed  for  tiie  two 
children,  and  been  unable  to  save 
more  than  one  of  them.  As  he 
entered  the  room  with  his  young 
friend,  Bedgate,  Madame  Bosenfels 
remembered  him  in  a  moment. 

There  were  two  courses  of  action 
open  to  her:  either  to  ignore  the 
doctor,  and  all  former  association 
whatever,  or  to  receive  him  as  an 
old  acquaintance.  The  first  was 
out  of  the  question  altogether,  as 
his  quick  grey  eye  and  intelligent 
broad  forehead  told  her.  The 
second  was  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  Madame  did  it  to  perfection. 

Then  he  went  to  see  Violet,  with 
the  prestige  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
If  he  once  fell  a  little  in  love  with 
Madame's  beauty,  he  was  not  long 
in  transferring  his  afiections  to  the 
invalid.  He  saw  before  him  what 
Bacon  calls  the  best  part  of  beauty ; 
something  which  no  picture  could 


express.  It  was  not  only  the 
dangerous  lip  or  eye,  the  luxuriant 
hair  and  soft  pale  cheek  which  took 
the  doctor  captive,  as  it  had  done 
so  many  before,  but  that  nameless 
grace  which  never  loses  its  influ- 
ence; an  innocence  and  goodness 
which  consecrates  mere  physical 
beauty,  and  robs  it  of  the  dangerous 
tendencies  to  which  it  is  subject. 

As  Dr.  MiUingen  got  towards 
what  he  meant  to  have  been  a  con- 
fidential disclosure  on  the  p>art  of 
the  lady  as  to  mental  depression,  a 
cause  for  an  illness  which  appeared 
to  have  no  source  in  ordinary 
pathology,  he  was  cut  short  by 
the  largest  but  most  unobtrusively 
escaping  tear  he  had  ever  seen. 
Poor  Violet  turned  her  head  away, 
and  applied  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
that  looked  as  if  it  never  could  have 
had  any  other  occupation.  He  took 
her  hand,  and  holding  it  in  his 
said,  '  You  must  recollect  that  you 
and  I  are  very  old  friends.' 

*  Ah  !  *  said  she,  *  I  know  you 
mean  to  be  very  kind  to  me ;  every- 
body is  so  ;  but  don't  talk  to  me — 
it  makes  me  worse  ;  besides,  I  know 
that  it  only  wants  time  ;  I  never 
doubt  his  goodness,  nor  God's.' 

*  Yes,'  thought  the  doctor  to  him- 
self, *  it's  the  old  story  again ; '  and 
having  some  recollections  of  his 
own,  he  beat  a  less  dignified  retreat 
than  usual. 

'  Outside  the  invalid's  door  he  was 
caught  by  Alice  and  Mr.  Bedgate. 
The  latter  walked  down  stairs,  and 
left  him  in  less  dangerous  society, 

'  There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
your  friend:  lungs  quite  sound, 
heart  free  from  disease — that  is, 
you  know,'  and  for  a  doctor  and  a 
middle-aged  man  he  blushed  a  good 
deal,  '  I  found  nothing  there  but  the 
remains  of  a  broken  collar-bone.' 

'It  was  done  when  she  was  a 
child.     Then  she'U  get  well  ?' 

'  I  don't  say  that.  We  may  find 
means  to  restore  health  to  the  body, 
but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  we  can 
relieve  an  oppressed  mind.     Will 
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jr<m  be  very  candid  with  me,  young 
lady  ?  Yon  should  be  if  yon  wish 
to  reclaim  yonr  friend.* 

Alice  Colville  hesitated  only  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  'Yes,  I 
wiU.' 

She  then  told  Dr.  Millingen  all 
she  knew  of  her  friend's  sorrow 
and  disappointment,  and  of  the 
heavy  weight  which  uncertainty 
was  listening  upon  her  heart.  She 
could  tell  him  no  more,  and  he  had 
to  guess  the  rest. 

*  And  now,  will  you  tell  me,  will 
Violet  get  well  ?'  it  was  Alice's  turn 
to  question  the  doctor. 

'You  have  no  suspicion  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this 
cruel  delusion  ? — ^for  it  seems  to  be 
nothing  else,'  said  Dr.  Millingen, 
instead  of  answering. 

'None  whatever:  but  you  ap- 
prehend no  danger  ?'  she  inquired, 
anxiously. 

'No:  that  is,  not  immediately. 
And  now,  may  I  see  Madame 
Bosenfels?' 

Madame  Bosenfels  was  in  the 
same  room,  as  before,  but  she  had 
disposed  it  differently.  She  had 
partially  drawn  the  rose-tinted  cur- 
tains, and  as  the  sun  shone  full 
upon  the  room,  she  sat  with  her 
back  to  the  light.  She  was  not 
without  a  taste,  too,  for  mental 
ornamentation ;  so  she  made  a 
selection  of  light  and  heavy  Htera- 
tnre,  which  she  strewed  carelessly 
around  her.  She  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  disposing  her  still 
beautiful,  though  silvered  hair,  with 
all  her  skiU.  As  she  sat  in  a  com- 
fortable arm-chair,  with  a  delicate 
piece  of  crochet-work  in  her  hand, 
she  looked  a  most  passable  woman 
of — well,  never  mind  what  age. 
*  Doctors  after  all,'  thought  she,  *  are 
but  mortal,  and  there  is  always  the 
Old  Bailey  lawyer  to  fall  back  upon.' 

'  And  so  you  don't  think  so  badly 
of  Violet's  case,  Mr. — Dr.  Millin- 
gen ?  Ah !  it's  a  long  time  since 
we  met.'  This  might  have  been  an 
injudicious  admission. 


'  I  do  think  badly  of  her  case ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  power 
of  my  art  to  restore  her  to  health, 
unless '  here  he  paused. 

'Unless  what,  Dr.  Millingen? 
Can  I  be  of  service  to  you  ? ' 

'Unless  you  will  answer  me 
candidly  a  question  or  two.' 

Candour  was  notMadame's  strong 
point,  but  she  assented  by  an  in- 
clination of  the  head. 

'Miss  Carloss  is  ill,  mentally, 
and  it  has  affected  generally  her 
system.  She  has  had  some  painful 
struggle  or  anxiety  ? ' 

Madame  hesitated ;  and  then  re- 
plied, '  She  has :  but  I  had  reason 
to  hope  that  she  had  survived  those 
painful  reminiscences.'  Then  she 
went  on  with  her  crochet,  to  which 
she  paid  great  attention. 

'She  has  not;  and  I  think  her 
mind,  possibly  her  life,  is  in  danger 
from  them.  If  you  have  any  con- 
trol over  them  I  should  strongly 
advise  you  to  allay  her  anxieties.' 
The  doctor  was  treading  on  sure 
ground,  since  his  conversation  with 
Alice  Colville.  '  The  want  of  sleep 
is  destroying  her  mind  slowly  but 
certainly.' 

'  I  have  no  such  control  as  you 
imagine,'  said  the  lady,  warmly. 

'Excuse  me,  madame,  you  have 
more  power  than  you  choose  to 
imagine.' 

Here  they  were  both  silent.  He 
waited,  while  she  thought.  At 
length  he  resumed. 

'  The  young  lady  up  stairs  is 
Miss  Violet  Carloss  ? ' 

'  Certainly.  You  have  as  good 
reason  to  know  it  as  anybody.' 

'  Excuse  me  once  more,  Madame 
Bosenfels,'  and  here  the  doctor's 
voice  trembled  a  little,  'if  I  say 
that  I  have  unfortunately  reason 
to  doubt  it.' 

Madame  Bosenfels  rose  almost 
unconsciously,  dropping  her  work 
as  she  did  so,  and  staring  into  the 
face  of  the  mysterious  physician. 
He  looked  at  her  as  fixedly,  but 
more  calmly ;  for  he  recovered  him- 
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self  and  said,  *  I  have  seen  your 
late  ayah.  She  made  a  most  extra- 
ordinary statement  npon  her  death- 
bed to  me.' 

*The  ravings  of  delirium,  sir. 
Where  are  the  proofs  ?  Your  zeal 
for  your  patient  outstrips  your 
discretion.'  And  Madame  laughed 
rather  insolently. 

*  I  was  not  alone ;  nor  were  these 
ravings.  There  was  a  man  called 
Jonas  Parker;  one  who  had  been 
in  India.'  The  doctor  did  not  see 
the  cold  perspiration  which  stood 
upon  the  lady's  forehead  at  the 
mention  of  this  name.  '  He  has  con- 
fii*med,  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
the  truth  of  these  assertions.' 

Madame  was  not  yet  beaten :  she 
returned  to  the  attack. 

*  And  do  you  believe  these  two 
persons,  who  may  have  an  object  in 
making  such  charges  without  any 
means  of  verifying  them  ? ' 

*They  made  no  charges,  but 
stated  what  they  believed  to  be 
facts.  They  attributed  no  motives, 
and  accused  no  person.' 

*Then,  sir,  am  I  to  understand 
that  the  accusation  is  made  by 
you  ? ' 

'An  accusation  has  never  been 
made  at  all.  An  implication  fol- 
lows on  the  face  of  certain  facts. 
It  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  injustice 
on  your  part.  If  you  can  remove 
it,  do  so.  It  can  scarcely  cost  you 
much.' 

Madame  Bosenfels  thought  Dr. 
Millingen  a  bad  judge  of  that  part 
of  the  question.  She  wondered 
how  much  he  reaUy  did  know,  and 
could  not  see  clearly  how  to  find 
out.  At  length  she  said,  '  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  the  grounds  of  such 
unworthy  suspicions  on  the  part  of 
a  gentleman  who  ought  to  be  able 
to  protect  me  from  them.'  Madame 
thought  it  right  here  to  make  use 
of  her  handkerchief,  which  was  of 
the  very  best  cambric. 

The  doctor  was  a  man  eminently 
truthful,  but  he  was  not  one  to 
give  unnecessaiy  pain.    In  the  pre- 


sent case  he  believed  the  recovery 
of  his  new  patient  to  depend  upon  a 
chain  of  events,  the  links  of  which 
would  require  to  be  exhibited. 

*  I  will  protect  you  from  their 
inconveniences  if  I  can  do  so. 
Family  mysteries  are  common 
enough  to  our  profession,  and  are 
as  sacred  as  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessional. A  lady  had  the  care  of 
two  little  girls,  cousins,  Violet  and 
Margaret ;  the  one  rich,  the  other 
poor.  The  guardianship  of  the 
property  and  of  the  children  was 
in  her  hands.  The  rich  one,  Violet, 
died,  and  the  care  of  the  property 
lapsed.  What  more  easy  than  the 
substitution  of  one  name  for  the 
other  ?  There  wd-s  an  awkward  wit- 
ness in  the  doctor ;  he  was  a  young 
man  and  not  difficult  to  be  deceived. 
An  oversight,  a  mistake  in  his  note- 
book; knowing  nothing,  and  in- 
fluenced by  circumstances,  he  ac- 
cepted the  position ;  not,  however, 
implicitly,  or  in  its  integrity. 
Time,  change,  experience,  and 
strength  came  to  him  as  to  others. 
Accident  brought  back,  after  many 
years,  the  circumstances,  by  intro- 
ducing him  to  another  witness,  the 
nurse,  who  came  over  with  the 
children,  and  an  Indian  soldier, 
who  had  known  them  as  well  as 
the  nurse  or  the  lady  herself.' 

Madame  listened  very  attentively, 
and  failed  as  yet  to  see  any  sig- 
nal disadvantage  under  which  she 
laboured ;  at  least,  so  she  persuaded 
herself. 

*The  statements  of  these  two 
persons  agree  as  to  the  death  of 
Violet,  the  heiress,  and  the  re- 
covery and  subsequent  growth  of 
her  cousin  Margaret,  under  the  as- 
sumed name.' 

'  And  the  motive  ?  * 

*  Motives  are  inscrutable,  but 
may  be  surmised  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  property.' 

*  And  does  the  medical  evidence 
go  no  further  than  this  ? '  said 
Madame,  brightening  again,  with  a 
triumphant  smile. 
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^To  the  extent  of  unalterable 
memoranda  as  to  names  and  cases. 
The  doctor  was  then  young,  and 
such  things  impress  us  forcibly  on 
our  entrance  into  life.  In  fact^  I 
remember  one  of  those  little  girls 
had  broken  a  collar-bone  on  board 
ship.' 

*  Yes,  poor  little  Margaret ! 
thanks  to  Parker's  stupidity,'  said 
Madame,  confidently. 

*Do  you  know  ih&t  the  young 
lady  up  stairs  has  been  equally  un- 
fortunate ? ' 

*Sir!  do  you  mean — '  and  the 
lady  was  beginning  to  be  very 
angiy. 

*  I  mean  to  say  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  ftucture  at  that  early 
age,  and  its  improper  setting,  the 
bones  have  so  united  as  to  leave  no 
possibility  of  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  discovered  it  in  a  necessary 
examination  with  the  stethoscope, 
and  I  have  an  ineffaceable  recollec- 
tion as  well  as  memorandum  of  the 
circumstance.' 

Madame  Eosenfels  was  getting 
beaten,  but  she  suddenly  revived. 

'  And  the  registration  of  death  ? 
it  depended  upon  you.' 

'The  name  appears  on  the 
registry  as  Violet  Carloss.'  It  will 
be  observed  that  by  this  time  both 
the  lady  and  gentleman  had  ceased 
to  talk  enigmatically. 

*  It  was  entered  so  at  the  time  of 
death,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  has  never  been  altered. 
As  a  matter  of  evidence  that  fact 
is  against  you.  You  left  Southsea 
immediately,  and  no  order  was 
given  to  the  persons  connected  with 
the  registry  or  the  funeral  beyond 
those  which  were  given  at  first. 
You  were  yourself  in  attendance  on 
the  surviving  child,  and  the  nurse, 
who  was  more  or  less  ignorant  of 
our  language  and  customs,-  and 
Jonas  Parker,  were  the  only  persons 
present  at  the  funeral.  The  stone, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
little  sufferer,  which  you  have  never 
seen,  has  the  right  initials  too.' 


Madame  Bosenfels  begins  to 
think  that  a  little  more  exhibition 
of  feeling  and  interest  in  the  dead 
child  might  have  saved  her  some 
present  humiliation. 

^Madame  Bosenfels,'  said  Dr. 
Millingen  again,  after  some  mo- 
ments of  silence,  *  will  you  cancel 
an  act  of  great  injustice  at  Httle 
expense  ?  '     Madame  was  silent. 

'I  have  no  idle  curiosity  to 
gratify,  but  if  you  will  trust  me, 
I  believe  I  can  make  the  necessary 
disclosuires  without  causing  you 
personal  distress.  Let  me  try  to 
do  so.' 

All  the  time  she  was  thinking 
of  the  difficulty  that  surrounded 
her  confession,  and  the  loop-hole 
which  her  engagement  to  Shear- 
ham  afforded  her  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  The  offer  of  the 
doctor  contained  some  comfort  to 
her  chafed  spirit.  If  it  was  to 
be  done,  the  less  personal  humi- 
liation the  better.  It  was  kindly 
meant  and  delicately  offered.  At 
length  she  said  in  a  low  tone  (the 
sun  had  gone  behind  a  cloud),  '  Do 
you  know  Mr.  Beauclerc  ?  ' 

'  I  have  lately  heard  of  him,  only 
in  connection  with  your  ward. 
Parker  has  taken  service  with  liim, 
and  is  a  sort  of  confidential  servant. 
There  is  some  curious  bond  be- 
tween them  of  mutual  obligation.' 

'He  helped  to  ^ve  the  life  of 
Violet  a  year  ago.  Do  you  know 
his  address  ?  ' 

*  He's  with  his  regiment,  I  believe, 
which  is  quartered  in  Ireland.' 

'  Then  ynrite  to  him,  Dr.  Millin- 
gen,  and  tell  him  what  you  know  ; 
he  is  the  person  most  concerned. 
Fear  of  poverty  and  hardship  made 
a  coward  of  me ;  it  has  of  others 
before  me,  and  will  again.  My  life 
has  been  a  falsehood.  Dr.  Millingen; 
and  were  it  to  come  over  a^in,  I 
hardly  know  that  I  should  dare  to 
be  more  honest.' 

'  Stay,  Madame  Rosenfels ;  you 
are  doing  only  what  is  right,  but 
it  is  at  a  sacrifice.     Can  I  be  of 
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future  service  to  you?  Write  to  me 
or  call  on  me ;  there  is  mj  card.' 

*  Thank  you :  it  is  at  some  sacri- 
fice, but  you  have  taken  the  heaviest 
load  from  my  heart.  Violet's  fortune 
goes  to  her  brother,  Captain  Car- 
loss  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
provision  for  me,  and  for  the  girl 
whom  I  have  enriched  for  seventeen 
years,  and  protected.  If  she  Hves 
she  will  never  know  the  want  of  it. 
The  only  obstacle  to  her  marriage 
is  removed.  I  know  Frank  Beau- 
clerc,  and  his  father,'  she  added, 
after  a  pause;  'they  will  let  her 
want  for  nothing.'  With  this  Ma- 
dame Bosenfels  rose  to  her  full 
height.  Ab  usual,  she  had  shuffled 
off  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
business  to  other  shoulders,  and  she 
would  be  able  to  gratify  her  feelings 
by  an  act  of  justice,  without  mate- 
rial prejudice  to  her  position.  At 
all  events  she  thought  so.  So  she 
shook  hands  with  Doctor  MilUngen, 
in  an  empresse  manner,  and  went  to 
Violet  to  announce  the  withdrawal 
of  her  opposition.  *  You  will  regard 
a  family  secret  as  the  seal  of  confes- 
sion, Dr.  Millingen.' 

That  evening's  post  took  a  letter 
to  Frank  Beauclerc,  and  it  was  four 
days  before  he  got  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

ONE  MORE  TRIAL,  BUT  THE  LAST. 

Quse  tibi  summum  bonuin  sunt :  hue  dirigis 
arctun. 

Much  wondered  the  doctor  at 
Frank's  delay;  many  misgivings 
had  he,  and  so  had  Madame  Rosen- 
fels,  as  to  the  result  of  her  elucida- 
tions. Violet  alone,  for  we  must 
continue  to  know  her  by  that  name, 
never  wondered,  never  mistrusted. 
She  prayed  that  he  might  not  be 
long  in  coming,  but  she  knew  he 
would  come  sooner  or  later. 

At  length  it  came,  late  at  night : 
a  gentle  double  knock,  not  loud  but 
impatient,  with  some  feebleness  of 
resolution.     Doctor  Millingen  was 


reading  in  his  library,  at  the  back 
of  a  good  house  in  Montague  Square. 
The  Mun  was  coming  down  slowly 
but  perseveringly,  and  he  muttered 
to  himself.  ^  Here's  a  night  for  my 
horses;  weU,  it  can't  be  helped.' 

The  door  flew  open  before  he  could 
say  or  think  more,  and  his  servant 
presented  a  card:  'Mr.  Beauclerc^ 
— th  Hussars.'  'Where  have  you 
left  him  ?' 

*  In  the  &ont  room,  sir.' 

*  Turn  on  the  gas,  and  say  I'll  be 
with  him  directly.  I  should  like  ta 
look  at  him.  Fancy  the  woman 
dying  for  him;  he  ought  to  be  some- 
thing worth  the  inconvenience.' 

Frank  paced  the  floor  till  the 
doctor  appeared,  wondering  what 
he  had  to  say;  presuming  at  the 
same  time  that  it  must  be  somethings 
to  his  advantage.  He  was  not  of  a 
sanguine  temperament,  but  with  the 
intelligence  he  had  received  it  wa& 
but  natural.  The  cabman  was  get> 
ting  gradually  wetter  and  more  pa- 
tient, while  lus  employer  inside  was. 
getting  drier  and  more  impatient. 

At  length  the  doctor  came,  havings 
taken  off  his  dressing-gown,  in 
which  he  indulged  by  himself,  or  in 
company  with  his  books  only ;  and 
he  was  not  very  much  surprised  at 
the,  young  lady's  preference. 

*Dr.  MiUingen,  I  am  here  at 
your  suggestion ;  part  of  the  extra- 
ordinary revelation  you  have  to 
make  to  me,  I  already  have  learnt 
jfrom  my  servant:  will  you  kindly 
give  me  the  confirmation  of  his  re- 
port if  you  are  in  a  position  to  doso  ?* 

The  doctor  gave  him  a  distinct 
account  of  the  particulara  already 
known  to  the  reader. 

'  May.  I  go  down  to  Brighton  to- 
morrow morning?'  asked  Frank, 
after  thanking  the  doctor  for  his 
patience  and  his  kindness. 

*  If  you'll  take  a  letter  from  me 
to  my  friend  Bedgate,  who  attends 
Miss  Carloss ;  without  that  I  should 
scarcely  advise  it.  I'll  sit  down  and 
write  it  now.' 

*May  I  do  the  same  tomy  filths? 
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1  left  him  an  invalid  from  a  fall  out 
hunting.'  In  a  few  minutes  both 
-were  writing ;  the  one  to  Beauvale, 
the  other  to  Brighton. 

The  letter  to  the  Colonel  contained 
a  few  kind  words  of  assurance,  and 
corroborated  the  statement  which 
had  been  already  made.  It  pro- 
mised further  details ;  and  its  con- 
fident tone  cheered  Colonel  Beau- 
clerc,  and  recompensed  him  for  his 
son's  absence.  The  letter  to  Bedgate 
was  a  little  different  from  that  which 
Frank  expected  or  would  have  de- 
sired. But  what  the  eye  does  not 
see,  the  heart  need  not  grieve  at. 
It  wafi  laconic,  and  may  therefore 
be  given  in  eztenso : 

*My  dear  Bedgate, — On  no  ac- 
count permit  the  bearer,  Mr.  Prank 
Beauclerc,  to  see,  or  have  any  com- 
munication with.  Miss  Carloss  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  will  let  Madame 
Bosenfels  know  of  his  arrival  in 
Brighton  before  he  can  possibly  see 
her,  and  that  lady  will  manage  her 
own  affairs  without  any  further  in- 
terference. I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  young  man,  who  is  as  fine  a 
fellow  as  you  ever  saw,  is  supposed 
to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
young  lady's  tendency  to  "heart 
complaint." — Ever  yours, 

*  M.  D.  MiLLINGBN.' 

Having  secured  his  note,  which 
he  imagined  to  be  an  open  sesame 
to  the  presence  of  Violet  Carloss, 
Frank  thought  of  his  cabman,  and 
proposed  to  wish  the  doctor  good- 
night. 

'  Good-night,  Mr.  Beauclerc ; 
you'll  make  my  kind  regards  to  the 
ladies,  and  don't  forget  to  thank 
Miss  Colville.  She's  better  than 
all  the  hired  nurses  in  England. 
Ah !  she'd  make  some  men  happy 
enough ;  but  it's  well  we  don't  iJl 
think  alike.'  Dr.  Millingen  was 
preparing  to  ring  the  bell,  seeing 
that  Fraak  was  already  on  his  legs. 

*It  would  be  a  terrible  world  for 
the  weak  ones  if  we  did.  And  now 
let  me  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 
You  cannot   know  the    happiness 


you  have  been  the  means  of  dif- 
ftising,  and  I  owe  you  more  t>in.Ty 
any  one  for  my  share  of  ifc.'  Frank 
held  out  his  hand,  and  as  the  doctor 
took  it,  and  pressed  it  warmly,  he 
added,  in  a  slightly  inquisitive  tone 
of  voice, 

'  Mr.  Beauclerc,  I  wish  you  every 
happiness;  but  I  never  knew  till 
now  how  much  there  was  in  a 
name.' 

'Ah!  Dr.  Milhngen,  that's  the 
femily  secret.  We  must  keep  our 
skeleton  to  ourselves.'  Saying 
which,  Prank  Beauclerc  jumped  into 
his  cab,  and  was  off. 

By  the  time  Prank  Beauclerc  had 
gained  admittance  to  the  house  on 
the  East  Cliff,  Madame  Rosenfels 
had  important  business  in  London^ 
which  was  hkely  to  detain  her  some 
days,  and  Mrs.  Colville  was  installed 
in  her  place.  Prank's  colonel  was 
either  the  kindest  and  most  accom- 
modating of  men,  or  the  most 
unjust  of  commanders,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  extension  of  leave 
which  figimily  matters  procured  at 
his  hands.  Two  or  three  weeks 
passed  happily  away,  and  already 
Violet  Carloss  was  being  driven 
about  by  Prank.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  difficult  explanation  to  be 
gone  through.  The  only  person 
who  was  disappointed  at  this  free- 
and-easy  method  of  arranging 
matters  was  Mrs.  Colville.  As  she 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  rational 
of  the  party,  we  know  what  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  others. 
Mrs.  Colville  desired,  but  did  not 
get,  an  explanation. 

The  bloom  was  not  long  in  re- 
turning to  Violet's  cheek,  and  a 
close  observer  might  have  detected 
a  deficiency  in  that  of  Alice  Col- 
ville. 

*  Alice,  dear,  you  see  I  was  right. 
We  all  want  faith.' 

*  Faith,  dear ;  in  whom,  or  what  ? ' 
said  Alice,  waking  up  from  a 
reverie. 

'  Why,  in  Frank  Beauclerc,  to  be 
sure ;  I  never  lost  mine.' 
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'No,  dear;  you  did  not.  You 
deserve  him.  Mine  has  been  all  in 
myself;  now  I  must  look  a  little 
higher.*  Saying  which,  she  put 
her  arms  round  her  friend's  neck, 
and  burst  into  tears.  I  suppose 
the  nursing  had  been  too  much  for 
her. 

*Are  you  going  to  take  care  of 
Violet,  Mrs.  Colville?'  said  Frank 
one  morning. 

'  Yes,  if  you  have  no  objection. 
I  have  arranged  matters  with 
Maldame  Bosenfels,  who  is  going  to 
be  married,  and ' 

*  Married  ? '  said  Frank  Beauclerc 
in  surprise. 

*Yes;  why  not?  It  seems  to 
me  to  have  happened  at  a  remark- 
ably happy  time.' 

'  And  how  long  do  you  propose 
to  find  a  home  for  Violet  ? ' 

'  That,  Frank,  will  depend  entirely 
upon  you.' 

So  Violet  Carloss  never  changed 
her  name  till  she  became  Mrs. 
Frank  Beauclerc.  There  were 
great  rejoicings  at  Lymmersfield. 
Colville  with  much  reluctance  gave 
his  pupils  a  holiday,  and  his  friends 
a  dance,  upon  the  occasion.  The 
bells  pealed  out  a  happy  congratu- 
lation. Beau  vale  was  not  behind- 
hand ;  and  when  the  yoxmg  couple 
came  home  from  their  tour,  the 
demonstration  bore  witness  to  his 
popularity  and  to  the  national  pre- 
disposition for  cakes  and  ale.  The 
Colonel  was  a  little  subdued ;  but 
he  had  attained  a  sincerity  in  his 
affection  which  gives  it  its  only 
value.  There  was  no  alloy  what- 
ever in  it  now. 

In  truth,  Everard  Beauclerc  was 
a  Httle  changed.  A  man  of  the 
world  (he  was  always  likely  to  be 
that),  but  a  little  less  worldly.  No 
man  was  braver,  for  himself ;  but  he 
had  been  hard  hit  in  the  person  of 
his  son.  It  was  a  good  sign  too 
that  he  did  not  forget  his  sin  in  the 
lightness  of  his  punishment.  It 
had  nearly  been  a  heavy  one ;  and 
the  Colonel  was  honest  enough  to 


trace  effects  to  their  proper  causes. 
*  Ah !  but  for  Lord  Phnlimmon  and 
some  little  accidents,  what  might 
they  both  have  been  ?  Frank  in  his 
grave,  and  he  his  murderer ! ' 

There  are  always  a  few  friends 
who  have  travelled  the  journey 
with  us,  or  helped  us  on  our  way ; 
whose  future  we  should  be  glad  to 
know.  Madame  Bosenfels  gave  up 
her  cottage  at  Lymmersfield,  and, 
preparatory  to  her  marriage,  went 
to  London.  Her  secret  was  in- 
violably kept  by  Doctor  Millingen ; 
but  it  oozed  out  by  scraps ;  and  as 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  so 
ignorance  is  more  noisy  than  know- 
ledge. She  sat  by  herself  one 
morning  contemplating  the  possi- 
bility of  turning  Mr.  Shearham  into 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  a  member  of 
parliament,  when  a  mildewed-look- 
ing woman  in  a  black  bombazine 
dress  and  some  trimmings  of  a 
lachrymose  description  entered  her 
room,  after  a  modest  application 
at  the  door  which  had  been  unat- 
tended to. 

*I  am  given  to  understand, 
ma'am,  that  you  contemplate  a 
marriage  with  Mr.  Shearham,  of 
the  firm  of  Shearham  and  Fleece- 
hall?' 

'  May  I  ask  by  what  right  you 
assume  anything  of  the  sort  ? '  said 
Madame ;  feeling  that  a  mildewy 
woman,  with  some  remains  of  good 
looks,  but  no  crinoline,  had  not  any 
business  to  put  such  a  question  to 
her. 

*  By  the  right  which  that  certifi- 
cate gives  me;'  and  she  exhibited 
a  soiled  piece  of  paper  which  pur- 
ported to  be  a  copy  from  the  mar- 
riage register  of  St.  Pancras  Church. 
'  You  can  verify  it,  ma'am,  if  you 
please,  (you  see  the  dates  and 
names  ?)  and  have  an  attested  copy 
for  half-a-cro>vn.' 

Alas !  it  was  true.  At  the 
eleventh  hour,  Mrs.  Shearham  num- 
ber one  had  determined  upon  pre- 
venting Mr.  Shearham  frt)m  being 
sent  out  of  the  country  for  bigamy 
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to  her  detriment.  She  had  been 
long  in  the  enjoyment  of  alimony  to 
the  extent  of  seventeen  and  six- 
pence a  week — *quamdiu  bene  se 
gesserit' — and  she  was  not  likely  to 
forfeit  it  by  any  misconduct  now. 

Madame  Rosenfels  had  too  much 
self-respect,  even  in  her  poverty,  to 
become  willingly  the  mistress  of  a 
man  she  had  no  regard  for ;  so  she 
declined  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
arrangement.  The  diminution  of 
her  fortune  tempered  the  disappoint- 
ment to  her  lover. 

She  was  last  heard  of  as  a  decayed 
Englishwoman  of  high  birth  giving 
instruction  in  the  English  language, 
and  an  example  of  Enghsh  morality, 
to  the  daughters  of  a  Russian  noble- 
man. 

The  Griffin  is  married.  Her  ex- 
traordinary talents  found  favour  in 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Bedgate,  who  is 
fast  becoming  the  great  man  of  his 
day.  A  brilliant  discovery  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  certain 
poisons  upon  the  skin — ^he  calls  it 
epidermis — ^has  been  of  infinite 
service  to  him ;  but  his  really  great 
discovery  was  the  good  qualities  of 
Alice  ColviUe. 


Her  father  and  mother  are  just 
now  at  Lymmersfield,  surrounded 
by  olive  branches  almost  fit  to  bear 
fruit  themselves.  He  is  more  than 
ever  persuaded  that  the  modem 
system  of  education  is  a  mistake. 
That  it  is  wiser  to  restrain  the 
pleasures  of  pipe-colouring  in  young 
gentlemen  of  tender  years,  and  the 
roving  propensities  of  eighteen  by 
strict  discipline,  than  to  encourage 
the  neglect  of  scholarship  and 
accuracy  for  the  sake  of  bad  French 
and  questionable  arithmetic.  He 
cherishes  some  antiquated  notions 
as  to  the  value  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  believes  that  Eton  and  Harrow 
are  still  capable  of  producing  gentle- 
men for  the  service  of  their  country 
in  almost  any  capacity.  He  has 
many  other  notions  of  this  kind, 
with  foolish  prejudices  on  the  sub- 
ject of  French  pockets,  ornamental 
beards,  billy-cock  hats,  and  Syden- 
ham trowsers.  But  his  views  are 
obsolete ;  and  he  is  about  retiring 
from  public  life  to  a  living  to  which 
the  Chancellor  is  about  to  present 
him  at  the  earnest  request  of  Frank 
Beauclerc,  M.P.  for shire. 
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THE  REFORM  LEAGUE  AND  THE  PARKS. 


THE  Reform  demonstrations  on 
and  after  the  23rd  July,  with 
the  resulting  or  concurrent  disturb- 
ances in  the  parks  and  other  public 
qlaces  of  resort,  are  events  of  more 
than  temporary  interest  or  ordinary 
significance.  We  look  upon  them 
as  important  signs  of  the  times ;  and 
as  they  have  been  studiously  mis- 
interpreted, we  shall  briefly  recall 
attention  to  the  precise  facts  and 
the  pregnant  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  them. 

Few  things  are  more  remarkable 
or  (we  think)  more  lamentable  of 
late  years  than  the  growth  and 
spread  of  the  doctrines, — that  might 
makes  right :  that  success  sanctions 
wrong :  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means :  that  strong  volition  is  the 
grand  quality  of  statesmanship ; 
and  'that  mankind  are  best  go- 
verned by  corrupting  or  coercing 
them.  Particular  writers  have 
helped  to  bring  about  this  dispo- 
sition of  mind  by  their  peculiar 
system  of  hero-worship,  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  the  popular 
judgment  had  not  been  blinded  or 
confused  for  a  period  by  the  dazzling 
examples  of  Louis  Napoleon,  Cavour, 
and  Bismarck.  Giving  them  full 
credit  for  boldness  and  grandeur  of 
conception,  and  even  (as  regards 
the  Italian  and  the  Prussian)  for 
exalted  patriotism,  it  is  undeniable 
that  they  all  three  attained  their  ends 
by  setting  aside  principle,  by  alter- 
nately resorting  to  violence  and  de- 
ceit, by  systematically  disregarding 
the  obligations  of  morality  and  inter- 
national law.  Yet  two  of  them  are 
already  the  objects  of  unqualified 
admiration  to  the  indiscriminating 
many;  and  so  soon  as  the  impression 
of  recent  arrogance  and  lawlessness 
has  lost  its  freshness,  the  same  pre- 
eminence will  be  readily  conceded 
to  the  third. 

One   sign    and    consequence   of 
the  tone  and  tendency  thus  gene- 


rated was  the  manner  in  which  the 
cruel  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  Jamaica  authorities  have  been 
viewed  by  the  bulk  of  the  higher 
classes  in  England ;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  still  think  that  the 
amount  of  suffering  inflicted,  or  of 
bad  passions  let  loose,  mattered 
nothing  so  long  as  an  unpremedi- 
tated outbreak,  magnified  by  fear 
into  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  was 
effectually  suppressed.  It  was  use- 
less to  dwell  upon  the  wanton  hang- 
ing, shooting,  flogging,  and  burning 
for  three  weeks  afber  all  semblance 
of  resistance  was  at  an  end,  or  on 
the  degrading  and  demoralising 
nature  of  the  duty  on  which  British 
soldiers  and  seamen  were  employed ; 
duty  from  which  an  average  hang- 
man would  have  shrunk.  Equally 
unavailing  was  it  to  point  out  the 
terrible  precedent  that  would  be 
established  if  the  summary  execu- 
tion of  a  poHtical  agitator,  like 
Gordon,  were  to  be  deemed  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  it  was  impera- 
tively demanded  by  the  dominant 
party  who  dreaded  and  detested 
him.  The  enlightened  advocates 
of  justice  and  humanity  had  some 
difi&culty  in  procuring  a  hesita- 
ting condemnation  of  the  worst 
atrocities ;  and  if  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  not  prudently  followed  the 
course  marked  out  by  Mr.  Cardwell, 
it  was  quite  upon  the  cards  that 
ex-Governor  Eyre  would  have  been 
consoled  for  his  dismissal  by  a  pub- 
lic dinner  with  Sir  John  Pakington 
or  Mr.  Adderley  in  the  chair. 

Another  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
prevalence  and  strength  of  arbitrary 
notions  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Reform  Bills  of  the  late  Grovem- 
ment  were  received,  and  the  position 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Lowe,  amidst  the 
applause  of  the  Derbyites  and  an 
influential  section  of  the  Liberals. 
Well  was  it  said  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  the  creed  of  these  confederates 
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was  mistrust  of  the  people  tempered 
by  fear.  But  what  a  change  mnst 
have  come  over  the  popular  mind 
within  twelve  years,  when  Bills 
which  would  have  been  generally 
deemed  safe,  cautious  and  (if  any- 
thing) over-moderate  in  1854,  could 
be  successfully  denounced  as  sub- 
versive and  revolutionary  in  1 866, — 
when  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  200,000  out  of  some  3,000,000 
artisans  or  working  men,  could  be 
plausibly  described  as  giving  them 
a  decided  preponderance  in  a  legis- 
lature like  ours  ?  Yet  so  it  was  ; 
and  every  one  who  attempted  to  put 
in  a  word  for  the  proposed  recipients 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  Eng- 
lishmen,— peaceable,  well  disposed, 
order-loving  Englishmen,  bred  up 
with  just  notions  of  industry  and 
property,  —  was  denounced  as  a 
shallow  sentimentalist,  an  advocate 
of  the  rights  of  man  as  expounded 
by  Tom  Paine,  or  (what  has  now 
become  the  most  damaging  of  re- 
proaches) the  friend  and  follower 
of  Mr.  Bright. 

At  the  self-same  time  it  was  an 
admitted  fact  that  such  of  the  work- 
ing class  as  had  votes,  far  from 
combining  for  the  advancement  of 
any  class  interests  or  dangerous  opi- 
nions, had  used  their  votes  in  snch 
a  manner  as  to  be  absolutely  undis- 
tinguishable ;  whilst  the  patience 
under  exclusion  of  those  who  had 
none,  was  urged  in  evidence  of  their 
indifference  or  incapacity  for  the 
privileges  of  self-government. 

To  refute  this  argument,  or  bring 
the  matter  to  a  test,  the  committee 
of  the  Reform  League  resolved  on 
a  series  of  'demonstrations;'  and 
when  they  so  resolved,  we  must 
presume  that  they  meant  their  de- 
monstrations to  be  peaceable,  for 
otherwise  they  would  retard  in- 
stead of  promoting  their  cause ; 
they  would  give  J;heir  adversaries 
fresh  vantage  ground  instead  of  dis- 
lodging them  from  that  which  they 
had  taken  up.  Every  numerous 
gathering    or    procession    is    open 


to  the  objection  that  it  attracts 
pickpockets  and  *  roughs  ; '  and 
there  is  point  in  the  remark  made 
by  a  journeyman  tinker  to  a  friend 
of  ours :  '  We  working  men  may 
stand  about  and  block  up  the  streets 
as  long  as  we  choose,  if  we  will  shout 
for  a  beggarly  foreigner  who  comes 
over  to  marry  one  of  our  princesses 
and  live  on  our  earnings  ;  but  when 
we  get  together  to  claim  our  rights, 
or  complain  of  our  wrongs,  the 
police  are  set  upon  us  to  prevent 
what  you  gentry  caU  encumbering 
the  thoroughfares.' 

Public  meetings  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  constitutioilal  govern- 
ment as  hitherto  understood  in 
this  country ;  and  it  is  far  from 
clear  that,  held  as  they  have  been 
and  will  be,  at  rare  intervals  and 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  they 
would,  if  duly  licensed,  interfere 
more  with  the  regular  enjoyment  of 
the  parks  than  volunteer  or  other 
military  reviews.  The  wish  to 
make  out  that  they  necessarily  lead 
to  disorder,  and  the  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate any  mischief  or  irregu- 
larity directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  them,  are  additional 
indications  of  the  arbitrary  notions 
which  we  deprecate.  Thus,  two 
panes  of  glass  having  been  cracked 
in  the  Athenaeum  Club,  probably  by 
some  mischievous  boy,  the  leading 
journal  stated  in  a  leading  article 
that  the  windows  of  that  club  had 
been  '  smashed ;'  and  a  transparent 
hoax  was  adroitly  made  available 
to  spread  the  belief  that  the  assumed 

*  smashing '  was  intended   by  the 

*  popular  leaders '  for  the  Carlton 
Club. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Re- 
form discussions  of  this  year,  the 
conduct  and  language  of  those  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  an  imme- 
diate interest  in  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  contrasted  most  favour- 
ably with  the  conduct  and  language 
of  those  who  were  most  vehemently 
opposed  to  it;  and  we  make  no  ex- 
ception for  what  was  said  or  done  on 
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either  side  in  relation  to  the  parks. 
The  Government  blunder  here  con- 
sisted in  confounding  matters  essen- 
tially distinct,  in  raising  an  indepen- 
dent and  highly  irritating  issue  on  a 
topic  which  all  experience  shows  to 
be  one  of  extreme  delicacy.  The 
well-known  reply  of  his  celebrated 
kinsman,  Sir  Robert,  to  George  I. 
(when  he  inquired  what  it  would 
cost  to  shut  up  the  parks)  might 
have  put  Mr.  Walpole  on  his  guard ; 
and  a  strong  warning  was  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  park  disturbances  of  1835. 
*  Whether,'  say  they,  *the  holding 
of  any  such  meeting  was  contem- 
plated, it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  police  notice  was 
understood  by  many,  not  as  pro- 
hibiting a  meeting  in  this  limited 
sense,  but  as  interdicting  and  pro- 
hibiting any  meeting  or  assembly  of 
large  numbers  of  persons  in  Hyde 
Park  on  the  ist  July  (^835).  This 
construction  indxiced  many  to  go  to  the 
jpark  to  assert  a  right  which  they 
imagined  to  he  im^pugned  by  tlie  notice 
of  the  police  commissioners.^ 

Precisely  the  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  prohibitory  notice  of 
Mr.  Walpole  and  Sir  Richard  Mayne, 
who,  by  closing  the  gates  against 
the  entire  public,  confirmed  the  im- 
pression and  precipitated  the  cata- 
strophe. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  (Aug.  9),  signing  himself 
*An  Eye-witness,'  writes: 

Although  the  gates  of  the  park  were 
locked  on  the  Monday  evening  at  5  p.m., 
not  only  was  no  attempt  made  to  clear  it, 
but  discretionary  orders  were  actually  left 
at  the  gate  to  admit  well  known  persons 
who  wished  to  be  present  at  the  attack 
about  to  be  made  by  Messrs.  Beales  and 
Dickson ;  and  at  the  time  the  rails  were 
first  borne  down  by  the  mob,  the  assailants 
could  see  Sir  Richard  Ma3me  sitting  on 
horseback  opposite  the  Marble  Arch,  sup- 
ported on  his  right  by  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester and  on  his  left  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  backed  by  crowds  of  the 
usual  frequenters  of  the  park  in  carriages, 
on  horseback,  and  on  foot. 


^  Such  an  indisci^et  arrangement  as  this  was 
justly  irritating  to  those  who  were  excluded 
on  the  occasion,  and  in  my  opinion  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  provoking  the  outrages 
which  ensued. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  persons 
who  pulled  down  the  railings  were 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  Re- 
form movement,  and  were  attracted 
to  the  ground  by  the  indiscreet  pro- 
vocation of  the  authorities,  not  by 
the  members  of  the  Reform  League, 
who  filed  off  quietly,  and  were  actu- 
ally holding  their  meeting  else- 
where whilst  the  work  of  destruction 
was  going  on.  Neither  will  it  con- 
duce to  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  emergency  to  go  on  asserting, 
contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence, 
that  nearly  a  mile  of  railings  were 
simultaneously  pulled  down  without 
the  co-operation  of  a  better  class  of 
persons  than  are  commonly  engaged 
in  lawless  proceedings.  Admitting 
the  law  to  be  clear  that  even  a 
just  claim  cannot  be  maintained  in  a 
violent  and  tumultuous  manner,  such 
is  far  from  being  the  general  under- 
standing ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  indictment  or  information 
has  been  successfully  prosecuted 
against  the  member  of  parliament, 
the  lord  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  who  re- 
cently  led  a  little  army  of  *  navvies  ' 
to  make  war  against  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Birkhampstead. 

The  abortive  attempt  to  exclude 
the  general  public,  besides  provok- 
ing  a  mischievous  defiance  of  the 
authorities,  established  the  utter 
powerlessness  of  those  authorities  to 
enforce  their  prohibitory  decrees ; 
and  voices  were  heard  in  high  places 
declaring  that,  when  once  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  keep  out 
the  people,  they  should  have  em- 
ployed any  amount  of  force  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  In  other 
words,  the  horse  and  foot  guards, 
which  were  uselessly  and  impru- 
dently paraded,  should  have  charged 
or  fired  upon  the  crowd.  But  per- 
sons who  use  this  language  arc 
haply  ignorant  that,  assuming  the 
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legal  right  to  exclude,  most  of  the 
intruders  were  merely  trespassers, 
and  the  law  of  England  does  not 
sanction  the  preven^on  or  punish- 
ment of  a  trespass  by  death.  If, 
indeed,  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read, 
the  intruders  must  have  dispersed 
at  their  own  proper  peril.  B  at  how 
long  would  a  Tory  government  have 
lasted  after  causing  blood  to  be  shed 
in  such  a  quarrel  ?  What  was  repre- 
sented as  weakness  in  Mr.  Walpole*s 
subsequent  conduct  always  struck 
us  as  most  fortunate,  if  not  com- 
mendable. If  he  had  endeavoured 
to  carry  off  matters  with  a  high 
hand,  instead  of  temporising  and 
conciliating,  a  really  formidable 
series  of  disturbances  might  have 
been  produced.* 

The  legal  right  was  defined  and 
described  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  in  1835: 

1.  We  think  that  there  is  a  right  in 
point  of  law  to  close  the  gates  and  exclude 
the  public  from  the  Parks. 

2.  We  think  that,  the  gates  being  open, 
there  is  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to 
exclude  persons  attempting  to  gain  admis- 
sion ;  but  we  do  not  think  this  right  should 
be  exercised  against  particular  individuals 
unless  in  case  of  previous  misconduct. 

3.  If  persons  who  have  entered  com- 
mence to  preach  or  play,  they  cannot  be 
turned  out  without  proper  notice  to  them 
that  the  permission  or  license  of  the  Crown 
to  the  puolic  to  enjoy  the  Park  is  condi- 
tional only,  and  does  not  apply  to  persons 
who  so  conduct  themselves  ;  and  the  best 
way  of  giving  such  notice  is  by  posting  it 
up  at  the  entrances  of  the  Parks. 

The  authiority  to  close  and  to  exclude  the 
public  from  the  Parks  is  that  which  every 
landowner  has  to  prevent  the  public  from 
trespassina  on  his  lands ;  for  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  public  have  not  acquired 
any  legal  right  to  use  the  Parks  by  reason 
of  the  continued  user  xmder  the  license  and 
by  favour  of  the  Crown. 

(Signed)  A.  E.  Cockbvrk. 

I^ICHABD   BbTHZLL. 
W.   H.   WlLLKS. 


Adopting  the  analogy  of  the  pri- 
vate landowner,  we  will  suppose 
that,  being  the  proprietor  of  a  park 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  town,  he  per- 
mitted the  townspeople  to  use  it  at 
reasonable  hours,  and  that  the  cor- 
poration in  return  undertook  the 
management  and  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  laying  it  out  and  keeping 
it  up.  What  would  be  the  respec- 
tive rights  of  the  landowner  and  the 
townspeople  in  this  case  ?  By  what 
form  or  length  of  notice  could  they 
terminate  the  arrangement  respec- 
tively, or  could  the  landowner  ter- 
minate it  at  all  after  large  sums  had 
been  expended  by  the  community 
in  improvements  and  embellish* 
ments  for  a  series  of  years  ?  It 
would  be  for  the  common  good 
that  the  user  should  be  subject 
to  regulation,  and  such  a  state 
of  things  would  by  no  means 
imply  an  abandonment  of  the  right 
of  property  in  the  soil;  but  the 
enforcement  or  protection  of  that 
right  might  task  the  ingenuity  of 
the  most  consummate  lawyer  of  the 
day. 

Again,  when  the  law  officers  laid 
down  in  broad  terms  that  there  is  a 
right  in  point  of  law  to  close  the 
gates  and  exclude  the  public,  did 
they  contemplate  permanent  or 
capricious  exclusion?  Did  they 
mean  to  say  that  the  gates  might  bo 
closed  at  any  time,  or  for  any  length 
of  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Bangers  or  other  representatives  of 
the  Crown?  Might  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  (the  representative 
of  the  public)  and  his  gardeners  be 
excluded  with  the  rest  ?  Quiet, 
respectable  people  coming  to  take 
their  evening  walk,  ride,  or  drive, 
find  the  gates  closed  against  them 
because  pious  enthusiasts  want  to 
preach,    or    political    agitators   to 


'  Les  meneurs  rdformistes  se  sont  heureusement  aper9us  4  temps  qu'ils  faisaient  fansse 
route.  Touches  par  Thonn^tet^  du  ministre  de  Plnterieur,  M.  Walpole,  que  le  sentimevt 
de  sa  responsabiliti  attendrissaii  jusqu^aux  larmes/ila  ont  travailli^  de  bonne  foi  i  calmer  la 
temp^te  qu'ils  avaient  souler^.  —  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  We  do  Mr.  Walpole  the 
justice  of  believing  that  his  emotion  was  caused  by  something  higher  and  better  than  a 
selfish  sense  of  his  responsibility. 
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make  orations.  Is  this,  we  will  not 
say  safe  or  prudent,  but  is  it  strictly 
legal  ?  K  so,  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion is  that  no  amount  of  money  or 
labour  expended  on  property,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  proprietor,  can 
create  or  confer  any  sort  of  claim 
or  privilege  as  against  bim.  Custom 
justifies  the  closing  the  parks  at 
unseasonable  hours.  It  does  not 
justify  closing  them  at  seasonable 
hours.  Possibly  it  may  be  held 
a  fair  exercise  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  property  to  prohibit  the 
entrance  of  a  procession;  but  we 
doubt  whether  an  individual  who 
entered  after  notice  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  or  making  a  speech, 
would  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
trespass,  although,  if  he  created  a 
disturbance,  he  might  be  restrained 
or  ejected  by  the  park-keepers. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  an  Act 
of  Parliiaraent  will  be  required  to 
place  the  law  relating  to  the  parks 
on  a  sound  footing,  by  vesting  full 
powers  in  the  Ranger  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works,  and 
imposing  specific  penalties  for 
breaches  of  such  regulations  as  may 
be  framed.  It  is  therefore  useless 
to  discuss  the  technical  question 
further  than  is  necessary  to  show 
that  the  merits  are  not  so  decidedly 
against  the  leaders  of  the  Reform 
League  as  has  been  hastily  taken 
for  granted.  That  they  have  been 
unjustly  charged  with  causing  the 
destruction  of  the  rails,  may  also 
be  inferred  from  the  character  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  ensuing  meetings  held  under 
their  auspices.  The  Times  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  meeting  in 
theAgriculturalHall  at  Islington  was 
composed  of  persons  whose  manner, 
dress  and  appearance  showed  them 
to  belong  mostly  to  the  lower  section 
of  the  middle  class,  including  the 
better  sort  of  artisans  and  me- 
chanics ;  and  the  sole  objection  that 
could  be  raised  was  that  discussion 
was  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
size  of  the  building  and  the  numbers 


to  be  addressed.  But  discussion 
was  not  the  object,  nor  is  it  the 
primary  object  of  any  large  assem- 
blages, provincial  or  metropolitan ; 
which  are  commonly  held  to  mani* 
fest  concurrence  of  opinion  upon 
subjects  familiar  to  the  audience. 
The  resolutions  are  settled  before- 
hand, and  discussion  is  more  fre- 
quently discouraged  and  deprecated 
than  invited. 

*  The  meeting  at  Guildhall,'  says 
the  Times,  *  had  this  great  advantage 
over  its  predecessors — that  it  was 
possible    for  a  large  part  of  the 

audience  to  hear It  was 

undoubtedly  a  quiet  and  well  be- 
haved assembly,  and  the  promoters 
appear  to  have  taken  care  that  those 
adioitted,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  great 
majority  of  them,  should  be  trust- 
worthy people.'  The  hall,  which 
holds  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand, overflowed,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
exclaimed,  *  That  man  must  have  a 
heart  of  stone  who  could  witness 
the  magnificent  sight  before  him 
without  the  deepest  emotion.'  To 
quote  again  from  the  leading  jour- 
nal, *  the  speakers  were  all  working 
men,  except  their  president,  and  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  they  most  of 
them  made  very  good  speeches. 
Mr.  Beales  was  rather  prosy  and 
more  bitter  in  some  of  his  remarks 
than  was  necessary,  but  the  working 
men  themselves  were,  on  the  whole, 
both  brief  and  good-humoured.' 
The  passage  deemed  unnecessarily 
bitter  in  Mr.  Beales'  speech  was 
probably  the  vindicatory  one  : 

The  Times  most  ludicrously  and  extra- 
vagantly laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Reform 
League,  and  to  the  charge  of  the  Reform 
League  alone,  all  the  mischief  which  fol- 
lowed. It  was,  nerertheless,  as  certain  as 
that  he  was  then  speaking  that  the  sole 
cause  of  all  that  mischief  was  the  ill-advised 
and  injudicious  and  vexatious  attempt 
which  had  been  made  to  shut  out  the 
people  from  the  parks  by  closing  the  gates  ; 
and  the  truth  of  that  observation  was 
borne  out  by  the  good  order  which  had 
marked  the  meetings  which  had  been  held 
the  same  evening  in  Trafalgar  Square  and 
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the  recent  magnificent  demonstration  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall.    And  what  had  led  to 
such  demonstrations  ?     Invective  after  in- 
vective had  been  poured  forth  against  the 
working  classes.    They  had  been  charac- 
terised by  one  who  was  well  known  to  the 
THjnes  as  so  venal,  so   ignorant,  and  so 
vicious  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of   the  franchise.     The  working 
men  had  assembled  in  their  halls  in  the 
first  instance  to  protest  against   such  a 
falsehood,  but  their  meetings  thus    held 
were  either  ridiculed  or  ignored,  and  they 
then  deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  meet  in 
larger  numbers  out  of  doors.     Acting  upon 
that  view,  they  selected  Hyde  Park  as  a 
place  where  these  assemblages  might  have 
the  effect  of  at  last  bringing  conviction 
home  to  the  minds  of  their  opponents.     In 
doing  so  they  had  no  Wish  to  have  recourse 
to  brute  force.    They  simply  sought  to 
meet  where  reviews  and  other  large  gather- 
ings had  been  held.     They,  moreover,  chose 
an  unfrequented  spot  in  the  park,  and  a 
time  when  all  the   aristocratic    loungers 
would  in  all  probability  have  left  for  their 
homes.  Now,  if,  under  those  circumstances, 
it  was  true  that  the  Crown  had  a  right  to 
exclude  the  public  from  the  parks,  was  it, 
he  would  ask,  wise  or  expedient  to  exercise 
that  right? 

The  strongeat  argaments  were 
deduced  by  Mr.  Potter  from  the 
amount  invested  by  the  working 
class  in  savings  banks  and  co-ope- 
rative societies,  which  are  admirably 
conducted  by  managers  chosen  from 
amongst  the  members.  But  the 
best  &t  of  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Odgers'  commentary  on  an  indis- 
creet remark  of  Mr.  Disraeli's, 
which,  taken  seriously,  contributed 
to  circulate  a  most  mischievous 
impression  of  the  state  of  the  metro- 
polis at  the  time: — *  I  hve  (said  the 
right  hon.  gentleman)  close  to  the 
spot  where  disturbances  have  oc- 
curred, and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  shall  get  home  in  safety  to- 
night, if,  indeed,  by  this  time  I  have 
a  home  to  go  to.'  This,  coming  from 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
fully  justified  the  working  man's 
retort: 

Who  were  the  men  who  had  replaced  the 
late  Liberal  Administration  ?  The  Earl  of 
Derby  had  declared  from  his  place  in  Par- 
liament itiBt  his  mission  was  to  stem  the 
tide  of  democracy,  but  it  would  be  a  woeful 
time  for  the  noble  earl  and  his  party  if  he 


persisted  in  the  attempt.  The  merits  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  bear  no  comparison 
with  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  There  was 
not,  indeed,  a  man  who  could  put  his  finger 
upon  a  page  in  history  and  point  out  one 
deed  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ih&t  was  worth  two- 
pence. Mr.  Disraeli  was  always  willing 
enough  to  make  sneering  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  when  he  rose  a 
few  nights  previously  and  said  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  should  be  able  to  go 
home,  or,  indeed,  whether  he  had  a  home 
to  go  to,  people  might  have  expected  that 
he  would  have  favoured  them  with  a  second 
edition  of  the  story  of  the  Wandering 
Jew. 

Such  being,  by  common  admis- 
sion, the  character  and  composition 
of  the  meetings  called  by  the 
Reform  League,  we  may  judge  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  reproaches 
levelled  against  Lord  Bussell  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  not  coming  for- 
ward to  support  the  cause  of  order 
by  a  protest  or  declaration  of  some 
sort.  They  were  bound,  it  would 
seem,  to  repeat  the  part  acted  by 
Sheridan  during  the  mutiny  at  the 
Nore,  and  fling  all  party  considera- 
tions to  the  winds  for  the  salvation 
of  society.  And  so,  perhaps,  they 
would,  if  the  occasion  had  arisen, 
but  it  was  a  little  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  should  anticipate 
it,  by  confounding  a  local,  temporary 
and  unpremeditated  outbreak  of 
popular  wilfulness,  with  a  general 
spirit  of  disaffection,  or  an  organised 
resistance  to  authority. 

The  language  of  the  Government 
and  their  supporters  resembled  that 
of  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail: 
'  We  have  made  a  sad  mess  of  it.  Wo 
have  first  caused  a  row,  and  then 
exaggQ;rated  it  into  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement.  We  have  reck- 
lessly exposed  the  police  to  be  pelted, 
and  the  Guards  to  be  laughed  at. 
We  have  tried  in  vain  to  throw  the 
blame  on  Mr.  Beales.  Why  do  you 
not  adopt  our  blunder  ?  Why  will 
you  not  say  something  to  somebody 
to  the  effect  that  you  think  the 
closing  of  the  park-gates  an  admi- 
rable piece  of  tactics,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  railings  an  overt  act  of 
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rebellion,  Mr.  Disraeli's  fears  for 
his  mansion  at  GrosFenor  Ghite  well 
foanded,  and  the  Reform  League  a 
hotbed  of  sedition  which  shoidd  be 
summarily  suppressed  P  The  least 
you  can  do  is  to  tell  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Mill  that  they  are  foolish  incon- 
siderate persons,  who  discredit  by 
co-operatang  with  you,  and  are 
simply  encumbering  you  by  their 
help.'  This  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  mingled  remonstrances, 
reproaches,  and  advice  with  which 
the  two  chiefs  of  the  Liberal  party 
have  been  assailed. 

'  1  rejoice,'  said  Lord  Chatham, 
'  that  America  has  resisted.     Three 


millianB  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the 
feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to 
submit  to  be  sLeives,  would  have 
been  £t  instruments  to  make  slaves 
of  all  the  rest.'  We  rejoice  that  the 
working  classes  have  risen  to  repel 
the  imputation  of  indifference  to  the 
possession  of  the  electoral  franchise. 
Such  indifference  would  imply  con- 
scious incapaciiy  for  self-government 
or  worse  ;  and  the  prolonged  exclu- 
sion, whether  forced  or  voluntary, 
of  the  bulk  of  the  people  from 
political  rights,  would  be  a  strain 
on  the  constitution  under  which  it 
might  eventually  give  way. 
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^  rkU'AVEZ-VOUS  fait  de  cette 
\clf  Florence  que  je  youb  ai  ladssee 
«i  belle  ? '  exclaimed  the  first  Na- 
poleon in  consequence  of  certain 
changes  that  had  been  made  in 
Florence,  to  the  beanty  of  which 
even  that  hard-minded  man  was  not 
insensible.  But  coxdd  he  see  that 
city  now,  great  indeed  would  be 
his  surprise.  Quick  life-pulses  beat 
in  all  the  leading  thorough&res, 
and  it  is  only  in  siroets  remote  jfirom 
the  centres  of  business  that  the  re- 
pose which  memory  associates  with 
the  Florence  of  a  few  years  ago  is 
to  be  found.  But  while  changes  of 
the  most  startling  nature  are  visible 
in  the  city,  the  same  blue  sky  and 
blessed  sunshine  that  robbed  former 
winters  in  Italy  of  their  northern 
sting  are  here,  and,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants no  longer  lounge  indolently 
by  the  waters  of  their  late  Amo- 
Lethe,  it  is  because  the  tide  of 
humanity  flows  too  strongly  to  per- 
mit such  loitering.  Adieu,  however, 
to  all  hopes  of  economising  in  the 
Athens  of  Italy.  Adieu  to  the  tempi 
heaii  when  a  barrel  of  wine,  una- 
dulterated be  it  observed,  might  be 
had  for  three  pauls — less  than 
eighteenpence,  and  meat  was  five- 
pence  a  pound,  and  the  old  duke  "used 
to  permeate  the  promenades  in  a 
fi-ee  and  easy  manner,  like  'good 
Haroun  el-Raschid,'  attended  by 
his     heir-apparent,     now    non«ap- 
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parent,  and  let  us  hope  for  ever  to 
continue  so. 

The  extraordinary  cheapness  of 
living  in  Florence  at  the  beginning 
of  tfis  century  was,  indeed,  most 
remarkable,  and  in  these  days  of 
high  priceiyit  is  positively  startling 
to  read  the  following  evidence  given 
by  the  late  Peter  Beckford  in  his 
Famtliar  Letters  from  Italy,  pub- 
lished in  1 805 : 

Four  thonsand  crowns  is  a  good  Floren- 
tine income;  a  siun  at  least  equal  to  as 
many  thousand  pounds  in  the  hands  of  an 
Englishman.  The  assegnamento  of  a  wife 
is  computed  at  one  thousand  two  hundred 
crowns.  The  sons,  when  they  become  men, 
are  usoally  allowed  ten  or  twelve  crowns  a 
month  to  find  themselyes  in  dothes  and 
pocket-money.  The  daughters,  who  are 
found  in  everything,  have  a  crown  given 
them  every  now  and  then,  that  they  may 
have  some  money  in  their  pockets.  A  coach 
and  pair  of  horses,  coachman  included,  costs 
two  hundred  crowns  a  year,  each  footman 
sixty  crowns,  and  forty  for  each  maid.  A 
Florentine  nobleman  agrees  generally  with 
his  cook  to  provide  dinner  and  supper  at 
the  rate  of  three  pauls  a  head  for  both; 
bread,  wine,  oil,  and  firing  not  included. 

The  price  of  entrance  to  all  the  theatres  is 
most  moderate.  That  of  the  grand  opera 
is  three  pauls;  when  burlettas  are  per- 
formed, two ;  comedies,  one ;  and  the  minor 
theatres  four  crazie,  somewhat  less  than 
threepence. 

Say,  ye  matrons  of  England  who 
are  engaged  in  that  terrible  daily 
struggle  of  endeavouring  to  make 
'  the  two  ends  meet,*  is  not  all  this 
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tantalising  ?  and  be  it  remembered 
that  these  prices  endured  for  many- 
years.  We  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving,  in  the  course  of 
this  paper,  the  present  cost  of  living 
in  Florence,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  showing  how  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  that  city  can  be  still  en- 
joyed at  comparatively  moderate 
cost. 

Few  cities,  until  lately,  have 
illustrated  more  strongly  the  old 
maxim  '  stare  super  vias  antiquas ' 
than  Florence.  The  population, 
which  was  73,517  in  1745,  only 
rose  to  1 20,000  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  and  this  increase  is  due 
far  more  to  immigration  than  to 
births  among  the  citizens.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  although  every 
Florentine  has  been  baptized  in  the 
Baptistery,  no  records  of  births  were 
kept  until  1450 ;  from  that  year  the 
registry  is  perfect.         * 

An  old  priest,    who    had    long 
officiated   at  the  great    city    font, 
curious  to  know  how  many  children 
were  baptized,  was  in  the  habit  of 
putting  a  black  bean  into  a  vase 
when  a  male  was    presented    for 
baptism  and  a  white  one  when  a 
female  was  brought  forward,     ite 
thus  ascertained  that  the  children 
bom    annually    in    Florence    ave- 
raged 5,800,  the  males  exceeding  the 
females  by  about  400.   But  although 
the  population  increase  of  Florence 
has   been   very   gradual,   the   city, 
confined  within    the    fortifications 
constructed   in  the    13th   century, 
had  previously  to  the  establishment 
of    the    kingdom    of    Italy    been 
found  of  very  inconvenient  dimen- 
sions for  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.    When,  therefore,  Florence 
became  the  capital,  the  great  influx 
of  public  functionaries,  merchants, 
and  tradespeople,  proved  so  over- 
whelming   that    it    became    abso- 
lutely   necessary    to    take    imme- 
diate steps  to  relieve  the  pressure. 
.With   this  view   temporary  build- 
ings of  wood  and  iron  were  erected 
outside  the  walls,  but  these  i)roved 


wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  accommodation,  which 
was  so  great  that  rents  in  some 
instances  rose,  it  is  said,  as  much 
as  1,200  percent. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
determined  to  throw  down  the  walls 
north  of  the  Amo,  preserving  the 
old  gates,  which  will  be  like  flies  in 
the  amber  of  modem  civilisation, 
and  to  erect  buildings  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  the  city. 

Many  competitors  came  forward 
with    schemes    and    designs.      At 
length  English  enterprise  and  capi- 
tal carried  the  day,  and  afler  much 
negotiation  the  plans  have  taken 
the  following  form.     On  the  site  of 
the  walls  extending  from  the  Cascine 
to  the  iron  suspension  bridge  above 
the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  a  magnificent 
boulevard  is  to  be  constructed  and 
planted  with  four  rows   of  trees. 
The  boulevard  will  extend  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  circus  at  the  gate  of 
La  Croce,  and  a  garden  wiH  be  laid 
out  near  the  entrance  to  the  OaBcrae ; 
another  garden  was  to  havB  taken 
the  place  of  the  Fortezza  da  Basso, 
but  although    that    monument  of 
Medicean  power  and  tyranny  is  no 
longer  of  the  slightest  use  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  the  Government 
has   determined    that  the  fortress 
shall  be  preserved  for  the  present. 
The  triumphal  arch  at  St.  Gailo 
will  be  the  centre  of  a  large  square, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  form  another 
square  to  which  the  honoured  name 
of  Savonarola  will  be  given,  be- 
tween the  Pinti  and  Gallo  gates. 
Beyond    the    boulevard   blocks  of 
houses  will  be  erected  on  twenty 
plots  of  land,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  26,ooo,ooof ,  and  while  the  archi- 
tecture will  be  Italian — ^for  no  other 
style  is   so  well   adapted   for  the 
climate  of  Italy  as   this — the  in- 
terior of  the  houses  will  contain  all 
modern  improvements  and  English 
comforts.  ' 

The  municipality  of  Florence 
have  made  a  fi4e  gift  to  tha  com- 
pany of  50,000   square  metres  of 
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land  (equivalent  to  aboxtt  i  li  acres), 
and  there  are  to  be  expropriated  in 
its  favour  about  1 50,000  more  square 
metres.  The  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  latter  is  at  the  uniform  rate 
of  6^f.  per  squaj^  metre.  Thus, 
"we  may  soon  hope  to  see  the  great 
demand  for  houses  in  Florence  met 
by  an  ample  supply. 

Greatly  to  the  credit  of  several 
philanthropic  gentlemen  in  Florence, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  Marquis 
Garzoni,  admirable  buildings  have 
been  recently  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  artisans.  These  gentle- 
men have  formed  themselves  into  a 
society,  bearing  the  title  of  Societa 
Anonima  Edificatrice.  The  institu- 
tion is  entirely  independent  of  Go- 
vernment aid,  and  at  moderate  rents 
not  only  provides  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  but  also  takes  the 
necessary  measures  to  keep  them 
in  a  highly  sanitary  condition.  The 
merit  of  the  plan  on  which  this 
society  is  based  belongs  to  Dr. 
Francesco  Brocchi  and  Signer 
Griidotti,  who  drew  up  the  design 
in  1 849,  although  it  has  only  been 
recently  carried  into  effect.  Briefly 
it  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
working  classes  ^imishing  the 
money  to  build  their  own  houses, 
the  funds  inviested  by  them  in  sav- 
ings banks  being  lent  with  the 
sanction  of  Government  to  the  so- 
ciety in  question  on  ample  securiiy 
at  five  per  cent. ;  the  society  erect- 
ing suitable  buildings  with  the 
capital,  divided  into  suites  of  apart- 
ments of  various  sizes. 

The  writer  visited  several  of  these 
in  the  occupation  of  operatives.  The 
rooms  average  fifteen  feet  square, 
and  twelve  in  height.  To  each  set 
a  kitchen  and  closet  are  attached  ; 
and  to  every  four  sets  a  well,  situ- 
ated in  the  courtyard,  access  being 
given  to  it  from  the  upper  rooms  by 
the  usual  contrivance  of  buckets 
running  up  and  down  wires  carried 
from  the  rooms  to  the  mouth  of  the 
well.  Tlie  furniture  in  all  the  rooms 
is  of  a  very  superior  description, 


being,  with  few  exceptions,  more  like 
that  in  the  houses  of  tradesmen  than 
in  those  of  operatives.  This  comfort 
and  well-being  are  doubtless  due,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  circumstance 
that  no  operatives  are  received  as 
tenants  unless  they  are  furnished 
with  high  testimonials  of  their  re- 
spectability, good  moral  character, 
<&c.  So  great  is  the  desire  to  obtain 
rooms  belonging  to  this  society,  that 
when  a  set  is  vacant  there  are  always 
a  great  number  of  applicants  for 
them,  and  this  rather  by  reason  of 
the  excellence  of  the  accommodation 
than  from  the  actual  cheapness  of 
the  rooms,  merely  considered  as 
dwellings.  The  rents  are  as  follows : 
— For  two  rooms,  y^f.  a  year ;  three, 
iiof. ;  four,  22of.;  five,  3 oof.,  pay- 
able half-yearly  and  in  advance. 
The  society  pays  all  taxes  and  rates, 
and  keeps  the  premises  clean  and  in 
good  repair.  Four  large  blocks  of 
buildings  have  been  erected,  con- 
taining respectively  532,  398,  336, 
and  478  rooms ;  and  although  the 
architecture  of  the  edifices  is  plain, 
their  great  size  causes  them  to  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  ancient  palaces  in  Florence,  and 
does  not  at  all  convey  the  idea  of . 
their  being  the  homes  of  artisans. 

A  by-law  of  the  society  provides 
that  primary  schools  shall  be  erected 
in  connection  with  the  buildings  for 
the  children  of  the  tenants.  These 
schools  are  under  the  management 
of  the  Society  for  the  Education  of 
Orphans. 

The  great  demand  for  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes  in  Florence, 
and  the  success  that  has  attended 
the  operations  of  the  Society  Edifi- 
catrice, encourages  the  society  to 
continue  the  good  work,  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
upwards  of  4,000  sets  of  apartments 
■Nvill  be  provided  for  their  accommo- 
dation. The  great  difficulty  consists 
in  procuring  labour,  for  there  are 
so  many  Government  works  in 
progress,  that  nearly  every  avail- 
able hand  is  engaged,  and  the  late 
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exigencies  of  military  service  have 
tULfortanately  increased  this  labonr 
difficulty.  As  a  means  of  compari- 
son between  wages  in  England  and 
Tuscany,  it  may  be  stated  that 
skilled  operatives  now  earn  in  Flo- 
rence 3f.  a  day;  labourers  from 
if.  20C.  to  if.  8oc. 

The  writer  cannot  pass  from  this 
subject  without  paying  a  willing 
tribute  of  admiration  and  gratifica- 
tion to  the  evident  prosperity  and 
happy  condition  of  the  occupiers  of 
these  most  comfortable  dwellings, 
and  stating  that  this  is  greatly  due 
to  the  invariable  sobriety  that  reigns 
within  them.  The  Marquis  Garzoni, 
who  kindly  accompanied  the  writer 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  assured 
him  that  the  demon  of  drunkenness, 
who  may  be  said  to  go  about  like  a 
roaring  Hon,  devouring  thousands  in 
the  houses,  streets,  and  alleys  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  is  xmknown  here ; 
and  among  the  many  blessings  re- 
sulting firom  this  sobriety  is  the 
entire  absence  of  that  frightfiil  wo- 
man-beating which  degrades  many 
of  our  working  classes  to  the  condi- 
tion of  brutes,  and  is  a  terrible  dis- 
grace to  England. 

^  It  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  the 
Italian  Grovemment  that  the  mili- 
tary establishments  in  Florence 
should  be,  in  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness, far  below  those  just  described. 
Provided  with  an  order  from  the 
Minister  of  War,  the  writer  visited 
the  barracks  in  that  city,  which  pos- 
sessed more  than  ordinary  interest, 
in  consequence  of  the  expected  war. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  mihtary 
secretary  from  the  War-office,  who 
was  extremely  anxious  to  impress 
on  the  writer,  that  as  Florence  had 
not  yet  been  adapted  for  a  large 
number  Qf  troops,  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  defective  condition 
of  the  barracks.  Though  willing  to 
accept  the  excuse,  the  reason  was 
by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
tremely dirty  state  of  the  barracks. 
The  cavalry  barracks  were  indeed 
little  better  than  Augean  stables. 


How  officers  "who  might  be  seen  at 
night  in  the  aaloiia  of  palaces  in 
dfiSntily  embroidered  jackets  and 
white  gloves  can  endure  the  filth  and 
ammoniacal  odour  of  the  stables 
under  their  charge,  is  astonishing. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case.  True^ 
in  every  instance  the  cavalry  officers 
on  duty  were  smoking,  but  although, 
this  might  have  blunted  their  sens& 
of  smell,  it  could  not  prevent  their 
seeing  the  dirt  around  them. 

The  horses,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  suffer  from  this  state  ot 
things,  being,  as  a  rule,  in  good 
condition.  The  average  price  given, 
for  these  animals  is  75of.,  and 
their  daily  feed  is  6^  lb.  of  oats  and 
1 2  lb.  of  hay. 

With  the  rooms  of  the  men  there 
was  less  fault  to  be  found;  they 
would  not,  it  is  true,  have  satisfied 
a  rigid  military  disciplinarian,  but^ 
compared  to  the  stables  and  yards, 
they  were  cleanliness  itself.  Th& 
space  between  the  beds  was  4  fb. 
9  in.,  and  the  beds  themselves  ap- 
peared comfortable  and  clean.  At 
the  end  of  each  of  the  dormitories, 
the  arms  of  the  men  occupying  the 
rooms  were  piled.  These  were 
heavy  and  coarse  in  make.  The 
pistols  were  manufactured  at  Bres- 
cia, the  guns  at  Li^ge.  While  ex** 
amining  these,. a  number  of  soldiers 
gathered  round  us;  and  although 
the  presence  of  the  military  secre- 
tary had  doubtless  a  reticent  effect 
on  them,  they  were  unanimous  in 
their  expressions  of  desire  and  im- 
patience to  use  the  arms  which  we- 
were  examining.  To  empty  the 
Piazza  of  San  Marco  of  the  white 
coats  of  the  detested  Austrians  ap- 
peared to  be  their  great  ambition, 
though  some  were  apparently  more 
anxious  to  reheve  the  Holy  Father 
of  his  temporal  cares  of  government. 

The  daily  allowance  of  the  soldiers 
I — ^infantry  as  well  as  cavalry — ^is 
1 8  oz.  of  bread  or  nmccaroni,  6  oz.  of 
meat,  and  one  pint  of  wine,  besides 
fifteen  cents  in  money. 

Of  the  infantry  barracks,  which 
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are  mncli  larger  than  those  devoted 
to  the  cavahy,  a  better  account 
cannot  be  given  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness.  The  infirmarj  attached 
to  these  establishments  was  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition,  dirtier 
and  more  offensive  than  the  prisons, 
in  which  we  fonnd  two  soldiers 
undergoing  punishment.  There  is 
no  flogging  in  the  Italian  army, 
punishments  principally  consisting 
of  confinement,  rendered  more  or 
less  severe,  and  bread  and  water 
diet. 

In  answer  to  questions  respecting 
a  priestly  figure  gliding  about  the 
barrack  yard,  the  writer  was  in- 
fonned  that  he  was  the  regimental 
chaplain,  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary priests  by  wearing  a  gold  cord 
round  a  wide-awake  hat. 

Formerly  the  Church  of  Bome 
held  considerable  spiritual  dominion 
over  Italian  soldiers.  Every  officer 
and  soldier  was  compelled  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  confessing 
once,  at  least,  annually;  and  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  produce  a 
card,  signed  by  a  priest,  showing 
that  they  had  confessed,  or,  at  all 
events,  attended  a  church  for  this 
purpose.  One  of  the  earliest  results 
of  tiie  rupture  with  Bome  was  the 
abolition  of  this  regulation ;  and  it 
is  now  wholly  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  soldier  whether  he  makes  the 
priest  cognisant  of  his  sins  or  not. 
Of  course,  the  regulation  was  not 
rescinded  without  causing  the  Vati- 
can to  thunder ;  but,  although  the 
Pope  threatened  spiritual  condem- 
nation to  the  soldiers  in  Victor  Em- 
manuel's army  who  dispensed  with 
priestly  absolution,  the  thunder  was 
not  heeded ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  moral  standard  of  the  army 
is  lowered  since  the  power  of  the 
Vatican  has  been  defied. 

But  though  forced  confession  no 
longer  exists,  soldiers  with  uneasy 
consciences  may  obtain  spiritual  re- 
lief, as  &r  as  absolution  is  concerned, 
through  the  army  chaplains,  who 
stOl  confess  a  considerable  number 


of  men  at  Easter ;  but,  judging  by 
the  specimens  of  these  officials  at 
Florence,  the  chaplains  do  not  drive 
a  hard  bargain  with  the  soldiers. 
A  more  joUy  set  of  young  fellows 
than  these  army  prieste  you  would 
find  it  difficult  to  meet.  They  may 
occasionaUybe  seen  at  evening  hours, 
rationally  indulging  in  a  weed,  as  they 
walk  jauntUy  through  the  streets,  in 
curious  contrast  to  their  more  an- 
cient brothers  of  the  cloth,  who  are 
not  a  little  scandalised  by  the  con- 
duct of  these  young  men  of  the 
world. 

Although  the  quarters  of  the 
garrison  at  Florence  are  far  from 
being  creditable  to  Grovemment,  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  men  is 
remarkably  good.  They  have  not 
the  quick  aggressive  strut  of  the 
French  soldier,  who  seems  as  if  he 
were  ever  ready  to  march  to  the 
cannon's  mouth,  shouting  defiance 
'to  the  last,  but  they  have  what  is 
of  perhaps  more  importance,  an 
air  of  determination  and  energy 
that  is  highly  striking ;  and  this 
is  especially  remarkable  among  the 
Bersaglieri,  one  of  the  finest  corps 
in  the  Italian  army.  It  was  of 
these  men  that  Lord  Clyde,  who  saw 
them  landing  at  Balaclava  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Crimean  war,  said  : 
'  I  wish  to  hide  my  face ;  I  blush 
for  ourselves  when  I  see  the  perfect 
way  in  which  these  glorious  troops 
are  brought  up  to  their  work.' 

It  is  certainly  anomalous,  but  the 
fact  remains,  that  the  great  criminal 
prison  at  Florence  is  in  a  better  con- 
dition as  regards  sanitary  arrange- 
ments than  the  barracks.  Here,  in 
a  building  formerly  occupied  by 
cloistered  nuns,  whence  ite  name  of 
Muratey  are  generally  about  twelve 
hundred  prisoners,  undergoing  va- 
rious sentences  of  imprisonment 
varying  from  one  week  to  life, 
total  silence  in  aU  cases  being 
rigidly  enforced.  AU  the  prisoners 
are  compelled  to  labour  at  trades. 
They  work  in  gangs  of  about  fifty, 
two  overseers  being  appointed  to 
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each  .gang.  The  work  turned  out 
is  excellent,  and  contributes  largely 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  pri- 
soners. Few  features  of  prison  or- 
ganisation have  engaged  greater 
attention  in  England  of  late  years 
than  the  diet  of  prisoners.  For- 
merly, this  was  of  so  poor  a  de-  ^ 
scription  as. to  entail  a  vast  amount 
of  physical  suffering  on  prisoners. 
The  natural  result  followed:  phi- 
lanthropy was  shocked,  a  reaction 
took  place,  and  modem  criminals 
have  been  fed  in  a  manner  that  has 
gone  fiar  to  deprive  prisons  of  much 
of  their  terrors.  The  Italian  Go- 
vemment  has  striven  hard  to  hit 
the  jvsts  milieu  of  this  important 
diet  question,  and  the  result  is  that 
each  prisoner  costs  the  State  pre- 
cisely 80  cents  a  day.  The  diet 
consists  of  bread  and  vegetables 
daily,  common  country  wine  three 
days,  and  meat  four  days,  a  week. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures in  the  Murate  is  the  almost 
total  absence  of  that  terrible  brand  of 
ruffianism  prevalent  among  English 
felons.  But  it  is  right  to  add  that 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  prison- 
ers are,  with  rare  exceptions,  of.  a 
very  light  nature.  Brawls  arising 
from  jealousy,  when  the  hot  blood 
of  the  Italian  is  quickly  stirred,  and 
the  knife  drawn,  are  of  so  common 
an  occurrence  that  we  are  prepared 
to  find  many  prisoners  undergoing 
seyere  sentences  for  having  inflicted 
wounds  under  these  circumstances. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Murate  had  committed  these 
offences.  Looking  at  their  «iild 
physiognomy,  subdued  by  silence 
and  confinement,  you  would  not  sup- 
pose that  passion  could  rage  furiously 
within  their  breasts.  Such  however 
is  the  temperament  of  the  sons  of 
the  south, — at  rest  like  the  sea  that 
washes  the  shores  of  their  lovely 
land,  but  stirred  by  tempests  ter- 
rible to  behold  and  most  dangerous. 
But  there  were  exceptions  to  this 
light  degree  of  crime.  One  most 
notable. 


Stopping  before  a  cell  in  a  re-  ' 
mote  part  of  the  prison,  the  warder 
shot  back  the  ponderous  }pck-bolts, 
and  throwing  open  the  door  we 
beheld  a  man  of  middle  age,  by  no 
means  repulsive  in  appearance,  but 
giving  evidence  by  his  unquiet  eye 
and  haggard  expression  that  solitaiy 
confinement  was  doing  its  certain 
work  of  mental  destruction  on  him. 

This  man  was  Bemianino  de 
Cosimi,  one  of  the  most  determined 
and  diabolical  murderers  that  the 
world  has  ever  been  cursed  with. 
For  the  sake  of  acquiring  a  few 
francs,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
lodging  with  widows  and  other 
unprotected  women;  and  luring 
•them  into  fiEincied  security  by  his 
engaging  manners,  seized  an  op- 
portunity when  they  were  off  their 
guard,  of  stabbing  them  in  the  neck 
with  a  small  knife,  holding  them 
down  until  they  bled  to  death ;  and 
with  a  devilish  perversion  of  re- 
ligion, the  days  on  which  he  com- 
mitted these  fearful  crimes  ^we^e 
marked  by  him  in  an  almanack 
with  a  red  cross ! 

In  this  manner  he  killed  seven 
poor  creatures  in  Home  and  Florence. 
Justice  at  length  overtook  him,  but 
not  such  justice  as  many  persons 
would  conceive  to  be  his  due.  In 
consequence  of  a  sad  mistake  made 
shortly  after  the  late  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  came  to  power,  the 
punishment  of  death  for  murder 
was  repealed  in  Tuscany.  A  young 
man  found  guilty  of  murder  was 
guillotined,  although  protesting  in* 
nocence  to  the  last  moment  of  life. 
Some  years  after  the  execution,  the 
real  murderer  confessed  the  crime, 
and  the  Grand  Duke,  who,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  &iults,  had 
a  kind  and  sensitive  heart,  decreed 
that  there  should  be  no  more  capital 
punishments  in  his  dominions  ;  and 
so  strongly  was  he  supported  in 
this  opinion  by  his  subjects,  that 
it  has  been  stated,  and  probably 
with  great  truths  that  were  the  law 
repealed,  no  lury  in  Tuscany  would 
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be  found  to  convict  a  murderer. 
Attempts,  however,  have  been  made 
to  set  np  tflie  'guillotine  in  Florence, 
which,  according  to  popular  belief, 
has  been  sent  from  Turin  to  the 
new  capital  along  with  the  roha  of 
government.  But  so  antagonistic 
is  the  feeling  to  capital  punishment, 
that  a  genfieman  of  high  social 
position,  and  eminently  qualified  to 
shine  in  Parliament,  lately  lost  his 
election,  because  he  declined  to  give 
a  positive  pledge  that  he  would  not 
vote  in  favour  of  capital  punishment. 

This  question  excited  considerable 
attention  last  winter  in  Florence,  it 
being  believed  that  Government  de- 
sired to  reintroduce  capital  punish- 
ment in  Tuscany.  Many  prints 
shops  exhibited  lithographic  copies 
of  Victor  Hugo's  well  kno^vn  dwiw- 
ing  of  John  Brown  undergoing 
hanging,  with  the  popular  author's 
letter  on  the  subject,  in  which, 
allowing  his  excessive  hori'or  of  exe- 
cutions to  master  his  judgment,  he 
declared  that  the  gibbet  was  the 
felon's  cross. 

Thus,  however  much  Bemianino 
de  Oosimi  deserves  death,  the  law 
protects  him  from  this  punishment. 
But  it  mky  be  questioned  whether 
solitary  confinement  for  life  in  a 
cell  admitting  of  no  view  beyond 
a  narrow  strip  of  sky  be  not  far 
more  severe  punishment  than  death 
by  such  a  comparatively  painless 
method  as  instant  decapitation. 

The  murderer  whom  we  now  con- 
templated had  been  three  years  in 
his  cell.  Confinement,  and  perhaps 
remorse,"  were  fast  telling  on  him. 
Only  a  few  hoftrrs  before  we  saw  him, 
he  had  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
tenninate  his  wretched  ^istence. 
By  some  means  he  had  conti'ived 
to  secrwte  a  peSvter  spoony  and  hav- 
ing bfotight  the  handle  to  a  point 
by  rubbing  it  on  the  stone  floor  of 
his  cell,  he  endeavoured  to  open 
the  veins  in  his  throat  so  as  to  bleed 
to  death)'  precisely  as  his  unfortu- 
nate  vifctims  had  perished.  But  the 
metal  proved  too  soft  for  his  pur- 


pose, and  his  intentions  having  been 
discovered,  he  was  severely  pun- 
ished by  the  warders,  who  were 
under  the  necessity  of  using  con- 
siderable force  before  the  spoon 
could  be  taken  from  him.  Mad- 
dened by  disappointment,  and  smart- 
ing from  the  blows  he  had  received 
from  his  keepers,  he  poured  out  a 
torrent  of  words  to  the  director, 
who  vainly  endeavoured  to  show 
him  that  he  had  only  to  thank  him- 
self for  the  punishment  he  had  re- 
ceived. So  ftirious  indeed  did  he 
become,  that  we  momentarily  ex- 
pected that  he  would  attack  the 
director,  who  remained  close  to  him 
calm  and  impassive,  contrasting 
most  remarkably  with  the  frenzied 
rage  of  the  murderer,  whose  ex- 
pression would  probably  have  ftir- 
nished  even  Dante  with  an  idea  for 
his  Inferno, 

While  the  interview  lasted  the 
writer  examined  the  books  furnished 
to  the  wretched  man.  They  were 
six  in  tfomber,  all  of  a  religious 
character,  and  bearing  evident  signs 
that  they  had  been  read.  But, 
whatever  consolation  and  advice 
they  contained  did  not  show  forth 
in  the  conduct  of  the  felon  while  we 
were  with  him;  and  although  the 
director,  w^ith  much  praiseworthy 
patience,  did  all  in  his  power  to  sub- 
due his  fierce  passion,  the  door  wAs 
finally  closed  on  the  wretch  while 
he  was  still  hurling  imprecations  on 
those  who  had  frustrated  his  suicidal 
intentions. 

The  proportion  of  women  pri- 
soners to  the  men  in  the  Murate 
was  most  remarkable.  Only  twenty- 
five  were  in  confinement  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  and  these  for  very  light 
offences ;  and  equally  satisfactory  is 
the  fact  that  the  debtors*  priSson  ad- 
joining the 'Murate  was  absolutely 
empty. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected 
that, .  with  ihe  political  and  com- 
mercial activity  which  have  stirred 
Florence,  the  bookselling  busiheas 
would  be  beneficially  affected.    But 
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this  is  not  the  case.  Florentiiies 
liave  been  well  described  as  a  '  ^672.^6 
heffa/rda,  incorrigible  wags,  the  most 
persistent  of  jokers,  with  light 
hearts,  saucy  eyes,  elastic  lips,  and 
epigrammatic  tongues.' 

Thus,  while  there  is  a  lamentable 
dearth  of  books,  caricatures  abound, 
and  these,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Pope  and  cardinals 
are  especially  attacked,  the  Holy 
Father  and  his  state  secretary  being 
made  to  appear  in  the  most  ludi- 
crous, andnotunfrequently,  indecent 
positions.  The  text  even  of  these 
publications  is  made  to  do  double 
duty.  One  entitled  Oiu  il  Temporale 
is  printed  with  the  two  latter  words 
in  broken  type  and  tumbling  about 
the  page,  while  the  word  Giu  is 
seen  in  large  capitals  bearing  down, 
as  it  were,  on  the  weak  and  broken 
letters  beneath. 

With  such  mental  pabulum,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  sound  works 
of  interest  should  be  greatly  neg- 
lected. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  indifference 
to  literary  matters,  the  fine  libraries 
of  Florence  are  but  little  frequented 
by  students.  There  are  eight  of 
these,  aU  free  to  the  public.  At 
their  head  is  the  Magliabecchian,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  the  National 
Library,  containing,  according  to 
the  librarian,  178,000  printed 
volumes.  You  will  rarely  see  more 
than  thirty  persons  in  the  reading- 
room,  and  the  majority  of  these  are 
youths,  reading  evidently  for  their 
amusement.^  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  all  the  other  libraries,  in 
which,  however,  the  readers  are 
much  fewer  in  number.  All  these 
establishments  contain  rich  and  rare 
literary  treasures,  some  of  which 
have  been  only  recently  brought  to 
light.  One  of  these  is  most  interest- 
ing and  remarkable,  and  especially 


as  it  is  closely  connected  with  a  very 
important  period  of  our  history. 
The  literary  treasure  in  question 
has  been  found  in  the  Palazzo 
Biccardi,  and  is  now  ^posited  in 
the  library  attached  to  that  palace. 
It  consists  of  four  large  and  thick 
manuscript  folio  volumes  contain- 
ing the  history  of  the  banking  ope- 
rations carried  on  by  the  Peruzzi 
family  from  1 308  to  1 346,  and  many 
other  details  throwing  great  light 
on  Florentine  and  European  finan- 
cial and  domestic  history  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  Florence  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  the  foundation  and 
growth  of  the  Florentine  bankers, 
who  not  only  enriched  themselves, 
but  signaUy  aided  in  building  up 
the  renown  of  the  Florentine  re- 
pubHc.  It  has  been  related  that 
when  one  of  our  great  modem 
finance  kings  was  asked  how  he 
contrived  to  amass  wealth,  he  an- 
swered, 'All  trade  secrets  cannot 
be  divulged,  but  this  I  may  tell 
you :  one  of  our  frindamental  rules 
is  never  to  have  dealings  with  an 
unfortunate  man,  for  if  he  be  unable 
to  benefit  himself,  how  can  he  be  of 
any  use  to  us  ?  '  The  Florentine 
bankers  seem  to  have  observed  this 
rule ;  though,  as  we  shall  see,  they 
were  not  invariably  fortunate,  even 
when  they  had  transactions  with 
eminently  fortunate  individuals. 

The  enormous  business  and  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  four  great 
Florentine  bankers,  viz.  the  Pe- 
ruzzi's,  Bardi's,  ScaJi's,  and  Accia- 
joli's,  is  well  known ;  but  their  modus 
operatidi^  the  onerous  and  often 
delicate  duties  assigned  to  their 
agents  abroad,  and  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  relations  that  existed 
between  the  Florentine  bankers  and 
their  foreign  correspondents,  have 
never  been  divulged,   and   would 


*  There  are  ia6  public  libraries  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  unhappily  they  are  go 
little  used,  that,  as  an  Italian  writer  observed,  over  their  entrance  might  be  written — *  E 
qui  si  dorme.' 
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probably  have  remained  a  secret 
had  not  these  interesting  manu- 
script volumes  been  discovered. 

They  were  kept  by  the  Peruzzi's, 
and  give  MI  and  interesting  de- 
tails of  financial  operations,  the 
salaries  paid  to  their  one  hundred 
and  sixty  managers  or  agents, 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  in- 
habited world,  and — ^hear  it  ye 
bankers  of  the  present  day — copies 
of  the  balance-sheets  with  fat  figures 
on  the  right  side  of  the  account. 

N'o  wonder  under  such  circum- 
stances that  the  wealthy  Florentine 
bankers  should  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  monarchs  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  not  formerly  uncommon. 
It  was  indeed  an  evil  day  for  the 
Peruzzi's  and  Bardi's  when,  un- 
heeding the  scriptural  admonition 
not  to  put  trust  in  princes,  they 
unfortunately  advanced  our  Ed- 
ward in.  large  sums  of  money  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  wars 
with  France,  amounting  to  i ,  3  65,ocx) 
gold  florins.  Edward  was  victorious, 
and  as  will  be  remembered,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  crowning  his 
triumph  by  making  the  Kmg  of 
France  a  prisoner,  and  confining 
him  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  but 
though  victorious,  he  seems  to  have 
observed  the  Italian  proverb,  *  Pas- 
sato  il  pericolo,  gabbato  il  santo.' 
The  saints  in  tins  case  were  the 
Peruzzi's  and  Bardi's  of  Florence. 
To  them  the  E[ing  prayed  for 
help  in  the  form  of  the  sinews 
of  war,  promising,  as  we  are  told 
in  these  curious  banking  records, 
honourable  payment  with  interest. 
But  not  only  was  no  interest  paid, 
but  the  debt  itself  was  never  can- 
celled ;  and  the  result  was  that  on 
the  17th  January  1345,  the  great 
Florentine  bankers  failed,  Edward 
at  that  period  being  indebted  to 
them  in  the  sum  of  1,525,000  gold 
florins,  equal  in  value  to  seventy-six 
millions  sterling  of  present  money. 
But  the  King's  want  of  honour  pro- 
duced far  more  unfortunate  results 
than  this.     The  ruin  of  the  banking 


houses  sapped  the  prosperity  of  the 
republic  of  Florence,  which  gradu- 
ally declined,  and  ultimately  sue* 
cumbed  under  the  pressure  in  the 
first  instance  of  the  Ciompi,  and 
subsequently  of  the  monarchical 
tyranny  of  the  Medici. 

How  all  this  came  to  pass,  with 
many  curious  details  bearing  on  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Florentines,  i» 
contained  in  these  four  foHo  volumes. 
And  with  happy  appropriateness 
the  task  of  editing  these  records  has 
been  reserved  for  a  dedcendant  of" 
the  Peruzzi's. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  and 
great  pleasure  to  spend  several 
evenings  with  this  representative  of 
that  illustrious  family,  on  which 
occasions  he  placed  in  his  hands 
various  parchments  and  other  docu* 
ments  relating  to  loans  made  by 
the  Peruzzi's  to  kings  and  princes, 
as  well  as  other  interesting  manu- 
scripts. 

In  the  art  world  of  Florence  there 
is  not  much  that  is  new  ;  sculptors 
and  painters  who  have  been  engaged 
on  works  which  they  purposed  send- 
ing to  the  Paris  exhibition  having 
held  their  hands,  being  naturally  ap- 
prehensive that  their  labours  might 
be  in  vain.  In  many  ways  art  is  gene- 
rally one  of  the  first  flowers  blighted 
by  war.  Anticipating  a  struggle 
with  Austria,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment cut  down  the  national  subven- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  art  this 
year  to  the  following  sums: — For 
the  schools  of  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture,  46,563f.;  for  that 
of  engraving,  2,42 8f.;  for  music, 
29,i78f ;  wHle  the  allowance  made 
to  poor  but  promising  students  is 
limited  to  the  miserable  pittance  of 
3  of.  a  month. 

While  the  Government  acts  thus 
ni^ardly  towards  art  the  munici- 
pality of  Florence  have  not  been 
unmind^  of  their  duty  to  patroniso 
it  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  with 
the  view  at  the  same  time  of  em- 
beUishing  their  city.  An  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  the  late  Duke  of 
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Genoa,  brother  to  tlie  King,  is  to  bo 
erected  in  the  Piazza  Signoria ; 
another  statue  of  Goldoni,  by  Campi, 
is  to  be  placed  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Ponte  alle  Carraja,  and  a  group 
emblematic  of  Tuscany  and  its  an- 
nexation to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
by  Fedi,  has  been  presented  to  the 
city  by  Prince  Carrignano.  The 
colossal  group  by  this  sculptor  of 
the  Rape  of  Polyxena  is  to  be  set 
up  in  the  Loggia  dell'  Orcagna. 

Pressed  by  the  municipality  the 
Government  has  thrown  open  that 
mysterious  covered  passage  con- 
necting the  Pitti  •  and  Vecchio 
Palaces  in  which,  if  chronicles  are 
to  be  trusted,  nmny  deeds  of  dark- 
ness were  enacted  during  the  Medi- 
cean  rule.  Happily  Victor  Emma- 
nuel, exercising  his  royal  privilege, 
has  willed  that  the  dear  old  Ponte 
Yecchio  with  the  quaint  jewellers* 
shops,  shall  not  be  in  any  way  in- 
terfered with  by  city  improvements 
or  alterations ;  and  thus  this  pas- 
sage which  crosses  the  bridge  will 
continue  to  stand  as  a  monument 
of  past  ages.  It  is  now  filled 
with  a  variety  of  art  treasures 
hitherto  kept  among  the  stores  of 
the  TJffizi,  among  which  are  several 
pieces  of  admirable  tapestry,  and  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  se- 
ries of  drawings,  many  coloured,  by 
the  old  masters.  Thus  decorated, 
this  gallery  now  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  exhibitions  in  Flo- 
rence. 

After  long  delays  the  ancient  re- 
fectory attached  to  the  former  mo- 
nastery of  Santa  Croce,  has  been  so 
far  cleared  of  the  roha  that  encum- 
bered it  as  to  allow  Giotto's  '  Cena- 
colo '  to  be  seen.  For  to  that  painter 
has  this  fine  thoughlittle  known  work 
been  generally  ascribed.  But  nota- 
ble experts,  in  the  persons  of  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  now  tell  us 
that  the  fresco  in  question  is  not 
by  Giotto  but  by  his  pupils  or  fol- 
lowers. Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
painting  is  of  great  interest.  The 
*  Last  Supper '  occupies  the  lower 


portion  of  the  wall,  the  central  por- 
tion being  filled  by  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Crucifixion.  There  ia 
great  expression  in  the  countenances 
of  the  figures,  which  are  radiant 
with  the  *  beauty  of  holiness.'  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  these  figures 
have  suffered  greatly  from  the  ter- 
rible inundation  of  the  Amo  in 
1557,  on  which  occasion  the  waters 
rose  midway  up  the  walls  of  the 
refectory. 

Extensive  opportunities  during  a 
residence  of  several  months  in  Flo- 
rence enables  the  writer  to  say 
that  however  much  that  city  may 
have  changed  in  some  respects, 
it  retains  unenviable  distinction  for 
gossip ;  not  only  does  eveiybody 
know  everybody,  but  the  actions  of 
everybody  are  known  in  such  a 
manner,  that  you  cannot  help  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that  troops 
of  inquisitive  newsmen  are  eternally 
at  work  taking  notes  respecting 
people.  And,  as  usual,  gossip  in 
Florence  is  by  no  means  charitable. 
Are  you  at  a  party  and  seeing  an 
interesting-looking  woman,  ask  who 
she  is? — ^you  will  be  not  only  told 
her  name,  but  in  all  probabiUty  a 
story  connected  with  her  in  which 
matters  not  always  fit  for  publica- 
tion generally  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  For  as  intrigue  does  not  put 
on  much  hypocrisy  in  Florence, 
scandal  is  communicated  to  yon 
without  reserve.  But  there  is  a 
compensating  element  in  this  de- 
traction of  character.  A  man  or 
woman  is  made  to  appear  so  black 
that  you  take  ik  for  granted  that 
they  are  proscribed  in  society.  Not 
at  all.  The  very  lady  who  tells  you 
that  Madame has  a  lover  ac- 
costs her  in  the  most  endearing 
manner,  and  *  laying  aside  all  malice 
behaves  as  if  her  friend  were  a  very 
pattern  of  domestic  virtue. 

Scandal  being  rampant  in  Florence 
you  may  be  sure  it  does  not  spare 
the  highest  classes,  the  King  com- 
ing in  for  a  large  share.  Indeed  if  one 
quarter  of  the  stories  be  true  respect- 
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ing  this  bellicose  monarch,^  which 
for  the  moat,  part  dribble  down  the 
backstairs  of  palaces,  he  must  be 
very  like  past  sultans  in  one  respect; 
but  as  happily  there  is  no  Bosphorus 
at  Florence,  and  the  Amo  is  not 
conveniently  deep,  ladies  who  are 
false,  or  de  trop,  do  not  disappear 
in  sacks.  With  a  story  communi- 
cated to  the  ^\Titer  by  more  than 
one  fiiend  in  Florence  we  will  turn 
from  this  phase  of  Florentine  life. 
When  it  was  determined  to  transfer 
the  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence, 
several  gentlemen  requested  a  lady 
at  the  head  of  a  certain  well  known 
establishment  in  the  former  ciiy  to 
remove  to  the  new  capital.  But  aU 
requests  and  pursuasions  were  of 
no  avail.  Pressed  to  give  a  reason 
for  her  obduracy,  she  replied,  *  How 
can  you  ask  me  to  move  my  estab- 
lishment to  Florence  when  you 
know  well  that  1  should  obtain  no 
patronage  there  ? ' 

The  writer  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  ascertaining  the  feelings 
of  the  Florentines  with  respect  to 
the  desired  unity  of  Italy.  In  al- 
most all  cases,  the  acquisition  of 
Venetia  appeared  to  be  far  more  in 
their  hearts  than  the  possession  of 
Borne.  One  day,  while  waitiAg  at 
the  public  door  for  admission  into 
the  I  National  Assembly,  a  consider- 
able crowd  of  well  di'essed  men  were 
engaged  in  eager  political  discussion. 
Several  of  these  held  forth,  declaim- 
ing, with  as  much  gesticulation  as 
tiieir  confined  position  admitted ; 
the  bui^^[i  of  each  speech  being  the 
.  expulsion  of  the  detested  Austrians 
from  Venice.  While  tongt^es  wagged 
fast,  a  man,  apparently  of  the  artisan 
cJass^  wrote  on  the  wall  near  him: 


Liberiami  Venezia, 

£  scacciamo  lo  stranier. 

*  Si,  si  !  bene,  bene  ! '  cried  those, 
around  him,  evidently  delighted  with 
the  sentiment;  when  another  man 
supplemented  to '  Venezia* '  e  Roma ' 
— *  Yes,  yes,  and  Rome  too  !*  shouted 
many  voices ;  *  but  Venice  first.* 

On  another  occasion,  the  writer 
had  even  a  better  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  public  feeling,  when 
a  monster  meeting  was  held  in  the 
vast  Pagliano  Theatre,  in  favour  of 
Mazzroi.  Elected  a  member  of  the 
National  ParHament  by  Sicily,  the 
Florentines  mustered  strongly,  in- 
sisting that  his  election  should  not 
be  cancelled.  But  the  speakers,  who 
were  numerous,  struck  other  chords, 
that  made  every  heart  present  vi- 
brate. Mazzini,  said  one  of  the  cham- 
pions of  freedom,  had  declared  that 
Venice  must  be  made  free.  Up- 
roarious applause  followed;  and 
when  it  was  discovered  that  one  of 
Gfaribaldi's  sons  was  present,  a  great 
shout,  as  of  one  mighty  voice,  was 
heard,  and  the  enthusiasm  became 
so  great,  that,  had  it  been  proposed 
then  and  there  to  go  forth  and  free 
Venice,  under  the  leadership  of 
young  Garibaldi,  nearly  every  one 
present  would  have  volunteered  for 
the  undertaking. 

It  is,  indeed,  almost  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  wild  enthusiasm 
that  prevails  amongst  aU  classes  in 
Florence  on  this  all-absorbing  topic. 

The  writer  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  and  conversing  frequently 
with  General  La  Marmora,  whose 
martial  bearing  and  quick,  restless 
eye  showed  that,  as  a  civil  servant, 
he  was  not  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.     But  when  filling  the 


*  The  fbllowing  story  illustratiro  of  the  interest  taken  by  Victor  Emmannel  in  all 
matters  relating  to  fighting,  ran  the  rounds  of  Florence  last  winter.  An>ong  the  English 
residents  in  t£it  city  was  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  by  failure  of  male  issue  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Championship  of  Englftnd.  It  so  happens  that  this  gentleman  is  of  very 
moderate  stature,  and  by  no  means  a  good  physical  reproeentative  of  a  Koyal  Champion. 
I5eing  informed  that  ho  was  the  Champion  of  England,  the  King  exclaimed,  *Diomio!  i- 
possibile!  how  could  so  little  a  man  have  beaten  the  big  boxnr  Hecnftn?  Tell  me  all 
ftboutit?  SSe  non  h  vero  ^  ben  trovato,  may  be  said,  of  thia  story,  which  probably  con- 
tains much  that  is  mythical,  though  doubtless  in  some  respects  trutliful. 
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office  of  Home  Mmister,  La  Marmora 
was  assidaonsly  equipping,  arming, 
organising,  and  training  the  armj. 
While  entitled  to  this  credit,  it  is 
right  to  state,  that  a  general  feeling 
prevailed  in  Florence  that  CiaJdini 
was  more  fitted,  to  command  the 
army  than  La  Marmora. 

It  was  Cialdini  who,  at  Umbria, 
in  obedience  to  the  IVench  Empe- 
ror's command  to  *  Frappez  vite  et 
frappez  fort,'  drove  Lamoriciere 
thence  with  marvellous  rapidity  and 
skill.  Nor,  in  taking  note  of  the 
military  celebrities  of  Florence,  must 
we  forget  the  royal  occupier  of  the 
Pitti  Palace.  Victor  Emmanuel  is 
no  carpet  knight^  fond  of  the  mere 
glitter  and  tinsel  and  man-millinery 
of  soldiering :  he  cares  not  for  sham 
fights  and  make-beKeves  of  war ;  he 
loves  its  stem  reality,  and  stronger 
even  than  his  joy  in  the  fierce  ex- 
citement of  the  chase,  is  the  delight 
with  which  he  scents  the  ba^le 
:from  afar. 

With  happy  appropriateness,  the 
municipality  of  Pistoia  lately  pre- 
sented the  King  with  the  sword 
of  the  famous  warrior,  Castruccio, 
which  had  long  been  preserved  in 
that  town,  observing,  when  the 
weapon  was  placed  in  the  monarch's 
hands,  that  they  trusted  it  might 
again  flash  in  the  field  of  battle  for 
the  cause  of  Venetia.  The  King,  it 
is  stated,  was  cqnsiderably  moved 
by  the  address,  and,  seizing  the 
sword,  exclaimed :  '  Si,  questa  e 
per  me.' 

War,  pregnant  as  it  undoubtedly 
is  with  evil  and  misery,  possesses, 
at  least,  the  advantage  of  lifting 
nations  above  unbridled  selfish  in- 
dulgence. Ancient  Rome  has  shown 
us  how  all  that  is  noble  in  man  may 
be  crushed  out  of  him  by  sensuality ; 
and  whatever  may  tend  to  draw  the 
youth  of  Italy  from  the  paths  of 
effeminacy  and  luxury,  will  as- 
suredly make  them  better  citizens. 
With  the  augmentation  of  popula- 
tion, and  increase  of  Florence  to  the 
proportions  befitting  her  station  as 


the  metropolis  of  tha  fifth  European 
power,  the  inhabitants  will  doubtless 
have  better  occupation  than  spend- 
ing  their  time  in  tittle-tattle  and 
rending  of  characters ;  and  we  may 
confidently  expect  that  fathers   of 
patrician  youths  will  cease  then  to 
be  proud  of  replying  to  the  question, 
•  Of  what  profession  is  your  son  ? ' 
— 'fi  in  piazza,'  meaning  thereby 
that  he  lounges  idly  through  the 
streets,  and  frequents  the  cafies  and 
Cascine.     Eecent  events  testify  that 
at  the  call  of  the  country,  the  youth 
of  Florence  will  respond  to  a  man. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war, 
aU  capable  of  serving  were  eager  to 
bear  arms,  and  ladies,  animated  by 
a  letter  addressed  to  them  by  Miss 
Nightingale,  organised  societies  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded ; 
many  women    being    members   of 
tiiese  associations  whose  previous 
lives  had  only  been  remarkable  for 
fashion  and  frivolity. 

But  let  us  hope  that  Italy  is  at 
length  about  to  enter  on  a  long  cycle 
of  peace,  and  that  her  people  will  be 
engaged  on  the  desirable  task  of 
developing  the    great  natural    re- 
sources  of  their  country.     As  long 
as  the  Tedesci  occupied  Venetia  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  that  Italians 
would  sit  contentedly  under  their 
vine  and  olive  trees.     They  are  now 
gone,    and   the    fair   peninsula    is 
crowned  by  the  coping  stone  of  fruit- 
ftil  Venetia,  aboundmg  with   inte- 
resting historical  associations  and 
glorious  memories.    It  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  importence  to 
Italy  of  this  addition  to  their  king- 
dom.    For  the  cession  of  Venetia  is 
unconditional.     The  strongholds  of 
the  Quadrilateral  and  the  Lagoons 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Italy  intact. 
The   Emperor   of  Austria's    with- 
drawal from  Italy  is  final  for  him- 
self, for  Austria,  and  for  Germany. 
The  Latin  and  the  Teuton  are  about 
once  more,  after  many  centuries,  to 
place  between  them  those  boundaries 
which   ought  never  to  have   been 
overstepped.     And  while  Italy  re- 
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joices  at  the  annexation  of  Yenetia,  • 
the  joy  of  the  latter  is  nnbounded. 
Qnick  life-pulses  throb  through  the 
vrater  streets  of  Venice.  What  was 
seen  in  Tnscany  when  her  last  Grand 
Xhike  fled,  may  now  be  seen  through- 
out Yenetia.  Thus,  the  late  war, 
although  very  costly  and  but  mode- 
rately glorious  to  the  Italian  arms, 
will  haye  been  a  good  investment  if 
it  leads,  as  it  surely  must,  to  long 
peace  and  the  reduction  of  the  army 
by  at  least  one  half.  The  insolvency 
of  the  national  treasury  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  enormous  militaiy 
expenditure.  Troops  will,  unfortu- 
nately, be  required  in  the  Neapolitan 
provinces  to  root  out  the  brigands, 
but  when  the  Calabrians  will  be 
content  to  eat  what  they  earn,  these 
may  be  dispensed  with.  Italy  will, 
of  course,  be  answerable  for  her 
share  of  i^e  Yenetian  debt,  but  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  Lombardy 
and  Yenetia  are  such  that  a  few  years 
ago  they  contributed  a  third  part  of 
the  entire  revenue  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  Frugality  and  regular  ad- 
ministration are  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  Italy.  The  powerfiil  ally 
who  has  won  Yenetia  for  the  Italian 
Crown  supplies  a  valuable  example. 
TVom  the  days  of  the  great  Elector, 
Prussia  has  always  clung  to  the 
traditions  of  careful  organisation  of 
the  public  service  and  strict  economy. 
In  Italy,  where  Parliament  has  had 
the  same  freedom  and  power  as  in 
England,  the  accounts  of  the  State 
have  not  once  been  fairly  discussed 
and  voted  in  the  Chamber  since 
1 859,  simply  from  the  incredible  re- 
luctajice  of  the  deputies  to  give 
their  time  to  real  business  ;  the 
action  of  the  legislature  having  been 
limited  to  the  sanctioning  of  a  pro- 
visional budget  from  quarter-day  to 
quarter-day,  granting  ftdl  powers  to 
Government  on  all  matters  concern- 
ing public  expenditure.  This  must 
be  reformed  if  Italy  is  not  to  become 
insolvent.  The  reduction  of  the 
army  and  navy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  large  funds  accruing  from  the 


confiscation  of  the  monastic  estates, 
estimated  at  67,444,656f  ,with  the  re- 
venues which  will  arise  from  the  vast 
resources  of  the  country  when  pro- 
perly developed,  should,  with  eflBicient 
management,  convert  what  is  now  a 
most  alarming  deficit  into  a  surplus. 
The  debt  of  Italy,  including  the  new 
loan  of  thirty  millions  sterling,  but 
not  the  debt  of  Yenetia,  is  ftiUy  two 
hundred  millions  sterling,  an  enor- 
mous sum  for  a  yoxmg  nation.  The 
great  business,  therefore,  for  Italy, 
is  to  effect  a  reduction  of  her  ex- 
penses within  the  narrowest  limits. 
Bankruptcy  and  high,  taxation  are 
the  Scylla  and  Ghsurybdis  between 
which  the  Italian  Government  will 
have  to  steer,  and  if  they  can  navi- 
gate the  State  vessel  between  these 
dangers,  they  will  deserve  well  of 
their  country.  But  the  people  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  higher  taxes 
than  those  now  imposed.  It  may 
be  a  hard  lesson  to  learn  practically, 
but  liberty  is  a  luxury  that  must  be 
paid  for.  At  present  Italians  are 
lightly  taxed,  for  while  our  taxation 
averages  2I.  i  Ss,  per  head  annually, 
that  in  Italy  is  only  about  i  Z. 

In  comparison  with  the  Yenetian 
question,  now  happily  solved,  that 
of  Bome  sinks  into  insignificance. 
The  Yenetian'  provinces  will  add 
largely  to«  the  strength  of  the 
monarchy,  but  the  desire  to  possess 
Home,  however  legitimate  it  may 
be,  is  after  all  but  a  sentiment. 
Such  at  least  is  the  impression  con- 
veyed to  the  writer  by  Florentines. 
The  cry  for  Bome  as  the  capital  of 
Italy  was  the  result  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  backed  by  Austria  and 
the  French  occupation.  Were  the 
question  of  transferring  the  capital 
to  Bome  brought  now  before  the 
Italian  parliament,  it  is  most  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  be  carried. 
Bestore  Bome  to  her  former  con- 
dition, when  she  was  the  capital  of 
a  mighty  nation;  fill  her  streets 
and  lone  Campagna  with  a  stirring 
population,  and  she  would  be  the 
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legitimate  metropolis  of  Italy ;  but 
in  her  present  state,  smitten  during 
a  large  portion  of  the  year  with 
malaria,  she  is  not  fitted  for  metro- 
politan dignity.     That  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Kome  and  Italy,  Papacy 
and  patriotism  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
his  dominions  is  undeniable.     For 
however    much  young  Italy  may 
rail  against  the  Sacred  College,  she 
is  still  Boman  Catholic  at  heart. 
Italians  may  and  do  despise  their 
priests,  but  although  often  living 
without  them,    they    will    not,   if 
possible,   close   their  eyes  on  this 
world  without  their  presence.     The 
writer  heard  and  saw  much  of  the 
efforts  made  by  Evangelical  commu- 
nities in  Tuscany  to  Protestantise 
the  people,  but  they  have  hitherto 
been  most  impotent.     The  Roman 
Catholic    religion   may,   and    pro- 
bably will  be,   purified   from    the 
superstitions     encrusting    it,     but 
whether  reformed  or  not   it  will 
ever  be  the   religion  of  the   great 
majority  of  Italians.     Though  ter- 
ribly  shaken  by  scepticism,  Italy 
is  a  far  more   Cfcristian    country 
than  France.     Thus,  although  the 
monastic     institutions     no    longer 
exist,    the    Government    of    Italy 
cannot,  must  not,  and  will  not  allow 
the  country  to  be  without  a  state 
religion.      For  better  or  worse  the 
Papacy  has  been  associated   with 
Italy    for    fifteen   hundred    years. 
Shaken    by  many  disasters,    Pius 
IX.  will  perhaps  be  now  inclined  to 
take  the  counsel  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  recognition  by  Austiia  of  Vic- 
tor   Emmanuel    must    necessarily 
cause  the  Pope  to  feel  the  force  of 
events,  and  if  not  entirely  dead  to 
common  sense  he  will  yield  to  these 
and   consent    to    those  under  his 
feeble  reign  being  Italianised.    The 
decree  of  the  first  Napoleon  with 
reference  to  the  Papacy  in  his  day, 
possesses  at  this  juncture  consider- 
able interest.       It  appears  in  the 


19th    vol.   of  his    Correspondence 
recently  published,  and  runs  thus  : 

I  have  given  orders  to  bring  affiiirs  at 
Borne  to  an  issue.  Conceiving  that  when 
Charlemagne,  Emperor  0/  the  French  and 
our  august  predecessor^  made  a  donation  of 
several  countships  to  the  Bishops  of  Borne, 
he  gave  them  as  fiefs  only,  and  for  the  good 
of  his  dominions,  but  that  Borne  remained 
a  portion  of  his  empire ;  that  since  his  time 
this  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
has  been  often  and  still  is  a  cause  of  dis- 
pute, and  has  repeatedly  led  the  Pontiffs  to 
employ  the  influence  of  the  one  to  sustain 
the  pretensions  of  the  other,  and  that  con- 
sequently spiritual  interests  and  the  affairs 
of  Heaven,  which  cannot  change,  are  con- 
founded with  earthly  things,  which  fluctuate 
with  circumstances  and  political  revolutions, 
we  decree  that  the  Papal  States  shall  form 
a  part  of  the  French  Empire. 

As  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  the  Pope's 
power  is  enormous,  and  in  this 
capacity,  Pius  IX.  may  be,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  a  patriot  and  a 
mighty  agent  for  good. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  highly  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  country  of  CsBsar  and 
of  Cicero  settling  down  after  so 
many  misfortunes  xmder  a  constitu- 
tion closely  resembling  our  own,  and 
Jbelieving  that  the  capital  of  that 
country  will  continue  to  be  Flo- 
rence, let  us  hope  that  what  Dante 
said  of  her  six  centuries  ago,  may 
again  come  to  pass : 

G-odi  Firenze  poi  che  sei  si  grande 
Che  per  marc  0  per  terra  batti  1'  ali.  * 

But  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  im- 
pressed on  Italians  that  they  must 
help  themselves.  They  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  exclaiming, 
*  Italia  fara  da  se,'  and  now  that 
their  country  has  become  physi- 
cally great,  let  us  hope  that  it  will 
become  equally  so  in  art,  science,  • 
and  commerce. 

And  now  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  here  are  some 
notes  on  the  cost  of  living  in  Flo- 
rence, which  may  be  useful  to  those 
who     contemplate     spending     the 


*  Tpfcrno,  canto  xxvi. 
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winter  in  that  city.  And  first,  as 
regards  hotels  and  apartments.  So 
rapidly  have  prices  risen  in  the  new 
capital  of  Italy  that  those  given  in 
tlie  last  edition  of  Murray's  HancU 
hook  of  Florence  (1865)  must  now 
be  corrected,  unfortunately  for  the 
visitor,  by  adding  the  sign  +  in- 
stead of  — .  At  the  first  hotels  you 
will  not  now  obtain  a  bed-room 
Tuider  four  francs,  and  dinner  at  the 
table  d*h6te  is  charged  five.  In  the 
case  of  lodgings  our  national  guide- 
book is  even  more  out,  for  though, 
as  is  stated,  private  lodgings  abound 
in  Florence,  a  comfortable  bachelor's 
apartment  cannot,  as  is  added,  be 
obtained  in  a  good  situation  at  from 
70  to  120  francs  a  month.  For 
these  figures  substitute  from  100  to 
200  francs.  Fuel  too — that  neces- 
sary in  Florence  during  winter, 
unless. you  have  apartments  fuUy 
exposed  to  the  sun — ^has  increased 
enormously  in  price.  You  cannot 
loaintain  a  liberal  wood  fire  that 
wiU  warm  a  moderately  large  room, 
not  commanding  a  south  aspect, 
nnder  one  franc  a  day. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fruitful  Val 
d'Amo,  every  pore  of  which  sends 
forth  luxurious  supplies  for  the 
wants  of  man,  you  would  naturally 
expect  provisions  to  be  moderate  in 
price:  and  so  they  would  be  if 
allowed  to  pass  free  into  the  city. 
But,  at  all  the  gates,  the  officers  of 
the  octroi  sit  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  and  you  would  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  introduce  any 
comestible  within  the  town  without 
paying  the  octroi  on  it.  The  want 
of  pence  that  vexes  public  men 
presses  heavily  on  the  municipality 
of  Florence,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  taxes  on  provisions  are 
excessive.  The  writer  has  seen  a 
small  basket  of  diminutive  birds — 
unfortunately,  i^l  small  birds  in 
Italy  are  killed  for  the  kitchen — 
stopped  at  one  of  the  gates  and 
made  to  pay  toll.  Thus  meat, 
which,  without  the  octroi,  may  be 
purchased  at  ^6..  and  6(2.  a  pound, 
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in  the  city  costs  8c2.  and  ^, ;  veaJ 
is  even  higher ;  fowls  are  the  same 
price  as  the  latter,  and  are  sold  by 
weight ;  fish  is  1 1(2.  a  pound,  butter 
»4^: ;  eggs  M,  a  dozen ;  and  bread 
a  little  lower  than  in  England. 
Wine  of  the  country  may  be  had  at 
all  prices,  from  3(2.  a  bottle  to  3*., 
some  of  the  best  qualities  are  still 
sold  at  the  city  palaces  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  vineyards.  Women- 
servants,  by  no  means  good,  are  gene- 
rally paid  20  francs  a  month,  men- 
servants,  who  are  much  better,  30 
to  50  francs.  The  hire  of  an  open  or 
close  carriage  is  400  to  500  francs 
a  month,  exclusive  of  the  coach- 
man's huona,  m<mo^  and  that  of  a 
carriage  to  attend  an  evening  party 
5  to  6  francs. 

A  very  good  dinner  may  be  had 
at  the  Restaurant  de  Paris  for  ^f., 
wine  included,  and  if  you  are  par- 
tial to  the  Italian  cuisine,  you  will 
find  an  amazing  choice  of  dishes  at 
the  Luna,  one  of  the  oldest  trat- 
torias  in  Italy.  Two  great  draw- 
backs, amounting  to  positive  nui- 
sances, attend  dining  at  the  Florence 
restaurants:  one,  the  flower-girls, 
or  rather  women,  by  no  means  pre- 
possessing, who — 

Disturb  your  repose,  with  pecuniaiy  views, 
FliBgiiw;  flowers  on  your  plates,  amd  then 
bawling  for  sous ; 

% 

the  other,  smoking  in  the  dining- 
room ;  all  Florentines,  as  soon  as 
they  have  eaten  their  dinner,  being 
in  the  habit  of  smoking  vigorously. 
You  may  avoid  both  these  annoy- 
ances by  dining  at  Doney's,  but  as 
this  establishment  is  radiant  with 
gilding,  mirrors,  and  expensive  up- 
holstery, you  must  pay  accordingly. 
This  price  list,  you  will  say,  is  by 
no  means  encouraging  to  those  who 
wish  to  pass  a  winter  in  Florence 
and  are  not  blessed  with  a  plethoric 
purse.  The  capital  of  Italy  is  indeed 
now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  expen- 
sive as  Paris,  and  Paterfamilias  with 
a  modest  income,  and  sons  *and 
daughters  still  on  hand,  must  not 
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expect  to  live  cheaply  in  that  city. 
Bat  if  indifferent  to  gay  society, 
operas,  theatres,  and  concerts,  a 
family  may  enjoy  many  of  the  ad- 
vantajges  of  Florence  by  living  at 
Pistoia.  This  pleasant  old  town  is 
charmingly  sitniated  at  the  base  of 
the  Apennines,  twenty-three  miles 
west  of  Florence,  which  rise  amphi- 
theatrically  on  the  north,  east,  and 
sonth,  forming  the  celebrated  Sera- 
valle  district,  whore  Salvator  Rosa 
found  subjects  for  many  of  his  finest 
works.  The  slopes  of  these  moun- 
tains are  dotted  with  lovely  villas, 
some  of  which  may  be  rented  at 
veiy  moderate  prices.  Among  these 
is  GeUi,  about  four  miles  from.  Pistoia, 
where,  released  from  the  responsi- 
bilities and  anxieties  accompany- 
ing the  high  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  Lord  Westbury 
lives  ;  and,  ^  all  Chancellors  could 
look  forward  to  such  a  resting-place 
as  this  after  their  labours  they  could 
hardly  miss  happiness  if  blessed 
with  the  '  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano. '  For  a  more  lovely  place  than 
Gelli  is  not  to  be  found  in  fair  Italy, 
The  grounds  extend  for  many  miles 


on  the  slopes  of  the  purple  Apennines 
which  rise  grandly  behind  the  villa, 
sheltering  it  and  the  adjoining  plea* 
sure  gardens  from  the  north  wind. 
Here  are  camellias  of  tree-like 
proportions,  some  a  blaze  of  scarlet 
fiames ;  and  the  shrubs  are  of  the 
most  varied  and  beautifhl  descrip- 
tions. Near  Pistoia  too,  Hves  Sir 
James  Hudson,  and  other  English- 
men might  be  named  who  have  taken 
up  their  residence  in  this  locality. 
It  was  the  writer's  good  fortone  to 
spend  some  time  in  a  villa  here  with 
a  Mend,  and  from  him.  the  following 
prices  of  provisions  at  Pistoia  have 
been  derived.  Beef  and  mutton  ^d, 
a  pound,  veal  Sd,,  fowls  6d,,  eggs 
6d.  a  dozen,  butter  i«.,  potatoes  i^. 
Servants  one  third  less  than  at 
Florence. 

Thus,  with  scenery  of  great 
beauty  immediately  around,  easy 
railway  communication  with  the 
capital,  the  trains,  which  run  fre- 
quently, occupying  one  hour  in  the 
journey,  existence  here,  as  the 
writer  can  vouch  by  personal  ex- 
perience, may  be  rendered  most 
enjoyable. 
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BY  some  very  clerer  letters  origi- 
nally pnblislied  in  the  pages  of 
a  contemporary,  and  since  revised 
and  repnbHslied  with  the  author's 
name  and  additions,  the  attention 
of  Englishmen — apathetic  to  a  pro- 
verb on  Indian  subjects — ^was  for  a 
time  excited  and  sustained.  Few 
readers,  indeed,  could  fail  to  be 
interested  in  the  letters  from  a 
*  Competitipn  Wallah,*  or  to  ap- 
preciate the  lively  periods,  the  fe- 
licitous illustrations,  and  the  earnest 
and  manly  tone  which  marked  the 
writings  of  an  author  who  comes 
before  the  world  with  an  hereditary 
claim  to  literary  distinction.  It 
will,  however,  be  conceded  that  the 
experience  of  the  son  of  the  Ohan- 
ceUor  of  the  Indian  Exchequer  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  drawn  from 
any  other  than  the  bright  side  of 
thmgs.  A  residence  at  the  seat  of 
Government  for  nearly  a  twelve- 
month, and  a  pleasant  excursion  or 
two  into  the  interior — carried  out 
under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, without  danger  of  emmi, 
and  with  tangible  proofs  of  lavish 
Indian  hospitality — are  scarcely  the 
materials  from  which  an  author, 
unless  very  dispassionate,  could 
frame  a  correct  picture  of  the  daily 
life  of  Indian  officials.  Residents 
in  the  East,  who  have  felt  practi- 
cally the  inconveniences,  the  temp- 
tations, and  the  terrible  trials  which 
are  inseparable  from  an  Indian 
career,  might  be  tempted  to  ex- 
change Mr.  Trevelyan*s  somewhat 
roseate  hues  for  more  sober  neutral 
tints,  or  even  to  blacken  his  canvas 
with  the  dark  hues  of  the  storm- 
cloud.  In  the  belief  that  we  can 
avoid  either  extreme,  we  intend  to 
devote  a  few  pages  to  the  general 
outline  of  a  civilian's  duties,  rank, 
and  position,  as  well  as  to  an  enume- 


ration of  the  vexations  and  sorrows 
which,  unless  his  lot  be  an  ex- 
tremely favoured  one,  he  wiU  in- 
fallibly have  to  endure.  About 
eight  years  ago  we  reviewed  in  this 
magazine  the  new  rules  for  the  ad- 
mission of  candidates  to  the  Indian 
civil  service,  and,  in  spite  of  the  en- 
comiums which  were  then  lavished 
on  that  profession,  as  noble  in  its 
rewards  and  splendid  in  its  attirac- 
tions,  we  ventured  to  hint  that  the 
universities  would  not  be  denuded 
of  all  their  talent  by  any  feverish 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
graduates to  rush  off  to  the  East. 
Our  predictions  have  been  ftilfilled. 
The  learned  and  sacred  professions 
in  En^and,  however  overstocked 
or  temporarily  depreciated,  still 
attract  large  numbers  of  candidates. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
filling  vacancies  in  the  cavalry  or 
the  line.  A  prospect  of  500?.  or 
700Z.  a  year  in  England,  in  a  public 
office  in  London,  is  frdly  as  attrac- 
tive as  ever ;  and  the  number  of  men 
who  actually  compete  for  some  sixty 
or  eighty  annual  vacancies  in  the 
services  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and 
Madras,  while  it  f^lls  ludicrously' 
short  of  the  prophecies  uttered  at 
the  expiration  of  the  old  Company's 
monopoly,  has  at  no  time  been  very 
large,  and  has  occasionally  led  to 
forebodings  lest  the  supply  of  raw 
material  should  actually  fail,  or 
should  impair  the  success  of  the 
whole  scheme.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  as  long  as  India  was  a 
monopoly, ;  which  twenty-four  di- 
rectors quietly  divided  amongst 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
friends,  the  excluded  portion  of  so- 
ciety was  strong  in  its  remon- 
strances or  loud  in  its  complaints. 
When  the  barriers  were  thrown 
down,    and   admission    became    a 
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expect  to  live  cbeapl7  in  that  city. 
But  if  indifferent  to  giiy  aocictj, 
operas^  theatres,  and  ooncerta,  a 
family  may  enjoy  many  of  the  ad- 
YBuitiges  of  Florence  by  living'  at 
Piatoia,  Thi>*  pleasant  old  town  is 
charmingly  situated  at  tho  base  of 
the  Apennines,  twenty-three  miles 
iveat  of  Florence,  which  rise  amphi- 
theatrically  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south,  forming  tbe  culebruted  Sera- 
valle  diflti4ct,  whci^  iSalvator  Itosa 
found  sub  ject-s  for  many  of  his  fi  neat 
ivorkfl.  The  slopes  of  these  moun- 
tains are  dotted  witb  lovely  villas, 
fiome  of  which  may  I>e  rraited  at 
very  moderate  prices.  Amon^  theeo 
is  Celii,  ttboiit  four  miles  from  Pistoia^ 
where,  released  from  tbe  responsi- 
bilities and  anxieties  aocompany- 
iog  the  high  office  of  Lord  Chan* 
cSor  of  England,  Lord  Weatfauiy 
lives  ;  Mid,  if  all  Chancellors  could 
3ook  forwoj-d  to  such  a  resting-place 
as  this  fifter  their  labours  they  could 
hardiy  miss  happiness  if  blessed 
with  the  ^  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano.'  For  a  more  lovely  place  than 
Celli  is  not  to  be  found  in  fair  Italy, 
The  grounds  extend  for  many  miles 


oTi  the  elopes  of  the  purple  A  peimincs 
which  rise  grandly  behind  the  villa^ 
sheltering  it  and  the  juljoining  plat* 
sure  gurdena  from  tbe  north  wind. 
Here  ure  camellias  of  tree-like 
proportiona,  some  a  blase  of  scnrlet 
flames ;  and  the  shrubs  are  of  the 
most  varied  and  beautiful  descrip- 
tions. !N'ear  Pttitoia  too,  lives  Sir 
James  Hudson,  and  other  English- 
men mig^ht  benaniodwhohave  taken 
up  their  residence  in  this  locality. 
It  vf&a  the  ivriter's  good  fortunni  to 
spend  some  time  in  a  villa  here  witli 
a  friend,  tmd  from  himtbe  followinsf 
prices  of  provisions  at  Pistoia  have 
been  derived.  Beef  and  mutton  ;\i. 
a  pound,  veal  Sd.f  fowlfi  6d*,  aggs 
6d.  a  dozen,  butter  is.^  potatoes  i^^ 
Servants  one  third  lesa  than  at 
Florence. 

Thus,  with  scenery  of  greai 
beauty  immediately  around^  e&sy 
raiJway  communication  with  tbe 
capital,  the  trains,  which  run  fre- 
quently, occupying  one  hour  in  the 
journey,  existence  here,  as  the 
writer  can  vouch  by  personal  ex- 
perience, may  be  rendered  most 
enjoyable. 
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mere  qnestioii  of  edncatioii  and 
of  ability  to  reach  a  certain  stan- 
dard, the  public  outcry  at  once 
ceased.  Young  men  do  not  first 
form  early  aspirations  in  connection 
with  India,  and  hasten  to  fulfil  them 
at  the  age  of  tweniy-one.  They  de- 
liberate in  the  choice  of  this  *  as 
much  or  more  than  in  the  choice 
of  any  other  profession.  They  first 
consider  the  chances  of  success 
which  they  may  have  in  England. 
They  weigh  with  the  attractions  of 
early  competence,  respectedposition, 
and  practical  utility,  guaranteed  in 
India,  the  enormous  disadvantages 
of  tedious  exile  and  of  possible  ill- 
health.  And  while  we  hope  that 
this  article  may  prevent  deception 
and  disappointment,  and  may  aid 
young  men  in  their  doubt  and  un- 
certaonty,  we  pledge  ourselves  that 
no  drawbacks  shtdl  be  unduly  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  no  portion  of 
the  real  rewards  of  an  Indian  career 
shall  be  wilfully  kept  out  of  sight. 

First :  of  the  social  position  of  a 
member  of  the  civil  service  there 
can  be  no  doubt  or  question.  The 
nature  of  his  duties  guarantees  him 
respect  and  attention  wherever  ho 
may  be  appointed.  The  public, 
native  and  European,  cannot  avoid 
looking  up  to  men  who  transact  the 
complex  and  multifarious  duties  by 
which  the  firamework  of  society  is 
kept  together,  and  on  whom  the 
progress  of  civilised  life  depends,  as 
far  as  laws  and  regulations  can 
insure  progress.  Those  who  col- 
lect vast  revenues ;  with  whom  rests 
the  security  of  life  and  property 
in  large  and  populous  districts ;  who 
commit  heinous  criminals  to  take 
their  trials  at  regular  sessions ;  who 
punish  misdemeanours ;  who  decide 
civil  actions,  of  whatever  degree, 
importance,  or  difficulty ;  who  ofben 
have  the  care  of  the  public  roads ; 
to  whom  the  community  looks  for 
the  initiative  in  all  emergencies, 
and  from  whom  the  Government  is 
accustomed  to  derive  its  information 
on  the  temper  of  the  people,  the 


state  of  the  crops,  the  visitations  of 
famine  or  fire,  and  for  accounts  of 
casualties  and  contingencies  of  all 
kinds,  would  naturally  take  the  lead» 
and  wouldhave  precedence  accorded 
to  them  in  any  society  in  the  world. 
But,  to  add  to  this,  the  dignity  and 
position  of  an  Indian  official  are 
secured  to  him  by  fixed  and  written 
rules.  In  colonial  societies,  rank 
and  official  status  are  and  must  be 
synonymous.  The  civil  and  military 
servants  of  the  Crown  have  their 
respective  places  defined  by  a  cere- 
monial almost  as  minute  as  that  of 
a  small  German  court.  In  a  country 
where  great  veneration  is  paid  by 
the  natives  to  the  external  symbols 
of  authority,  this  preponderance  of 
the  official  element  cannot  be 
avoided.  Even  members  of  the  legal 
profession  in  India,  and  the  heads 
of  great  and  influential  mercantile 
houses,  take  an  occasional  prece- 
dence solely  in  virtue  of  certain 
appointments  in  the  Legislative  As- 
semblies, which  they  hold  from. 
Government.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
munity is  simply  ignored.  Tho 
civilian,  then,  in  a  few  years,  finds 
himself,  by  the  mere  weight  of 
official  circumstances,  regard^w  ith 
a  consideration  such  as  in  England 
is  accorded  to  a  squire  in  his  own 
county  with  a  rent-roll  of  6,oooZ. 
per  annum,  to  a  vicar  in  a  populous 
parish  occupied  mainly  by  the  lower 
classes,  or  to  a  retired  admiral  de- 
corated  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
in  a  small  seaport  town.  As  re- 
gards that  social  distinction  which 
no  sensible  man  undervalues  or 
wholly  disregards,  and  which  many 
men  positively  idolise,  the  status  of 
a  civilian  is  one  which  cannot  well 
be  altered  for  the  better. 

We  have  purposely  placed  the 
social  aspect  of  the  civilian  before 
his  salary,  of  which  we  are  now  go- 
ing to  treat.  The  fluctuations  of 
public  opinion,  if  there  can  be 
such  a  thing  in  England  on  Indian 
topics,  we  repeat,  are  not  unin- 
structive  on  this  matter,  and  are 
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worthj  of  note.  Long  after  the  live 
and  real  nabob  bad  ceased  to  display 
bis  ricbes  to  the  ejes  of  despairing 
lonngers  at  watering-places,  and 
when  be  bad  been  relegated  to  tbe 
third  volnme  of  ephemeral  novels, 
or  to  the  boards  of  tbe  Adelphi,  the 
popular  belief  still  held  its  gronnd 
that  the  civil  service  was  a  profes- 
sion in  which  the  accumulation  of 
a  large  fortune  was,  after  all,  a  mere 
matter  of  time.  A  cry  waxed  strong 
against  extravagant  salaries  which 
men  drew  '  for  signing  their  names.' 
A  clamour  arose  for  the  equalisation 
of  burdens  and  for  a  distribution  of 
pay  and  allowances,  which  should 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  actual 
nature  of  the  work.  With  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Company's  monopoly, 
the  whole  of  these  absurd  and 
shallow  complaints  ceased.  Men 
have  at  last  discovered  that  life  in 
India  is  not  a  counterpart  of  the 
scenes  in  Lalla  RooJch;  that  hard 
work  in  banishment  must  be  remu- 
nerated by  handsome  pay ;  and  that 
the  caprices  of  climate,  the  calls  on 
energy  and  even  on  vital  powers, 
and  the  terrors  of  exile,  will  not  be 
encountered  except  for  a  solid  re- 
compense at  least  fourfold  what  are 
considered  the  legitimate  returns  of 
a  profession  in  England.  Now,  in 
the  common  run  of  experience,  the 
salary  of  a  civilian  ranges  from 
4002.  to  3,oooZ.  a  year  during  his  first 
eighteen  or  twenty  years'  service. 
Every  civilian  landing  in  India  at 
once  draws  from  the  Treasury  300Z. 
a  year.  After  passing  examinations 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  and 
becoming  qualified  for  the  public 
service,  his  pay  rises  gradually  to 
the  successive  steps  of  400Z.,  600Z., 
8oo2.,  i,oooL,  i,5ooZ.,  2,oooZ.,  2,500^., 
and  3,oooZ.  per  annum.  The  precise 
period  of  promotion  to  any  one  of 
these  grades  is  varied,  naturally,  by 
those  fluctuations  in  a  large  public 
body  and  by  those  individual 
chances  regarding  which  no  precise 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  At  one  time 
the  highest  rounds  of  the  ladder  are 


occupied  by  men  who  have  risen  to 
eminence  at  an  early  period  of  their 
career,  and  who  seem  as  healthy  as 
pensioners  and  as  immovable  as 
the  hills.  In  other  years  there  is  a 
violent  drain  on  the  ftirloughs,  on 
the  sick  leave,  and  on  the  pension 
Kst.  The  chances  of  success  in  one 
case  are  marred  by  sickness,  by 
leave  to  Europe,  or  by  ill-luck ;  in 
another,  opportunities  for  inde- 
pendent action  and  for  consequent 
distinction  seem  to  crowd  at  an  early 
period  on  a  favourite  of  fortune.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  with  average 
health,  good  abilities,  and  steady 
love  of  work,  the  asperities  and 
inequalities  of  different  careers  are 
more  or  less  smoothed  away.  As  far 
as  any  rule  at  all  can  be  applied  to 
promotion,  we  should  say  that  a 
civil  servant  may  with  certainty 
look  to  draw  500Z.  to  700Z.  a-year 
after  five  or  six  years'  service;  i  ,oooZ. 
or  i,20oZ.  after  eight  or  ten  years'  ser- 
vice ;  i,50oZ.  to  2,oooZ.  after  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years'  service ;  and 
2,5ooZ.  to  3,oooZ.  after  eighteen  to 
twenty  years.  In  every  instonce,  how- 
ever, these  seemingly  handsome  al- 
lowances are  reduced,  before  they  are 
drawn,  by  compulsory  payments  to 
the  Widows'  and  to  the  Annuity 
Funds ;  andfor  the  last  five  years  they 
have  been  still  more  reduced  by  the 
operation  of  the  income-tax.  In 
the  early  period  of  service,  the 
salary,  abundant  as  it  may  appear 
to  curates  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing, is  spent  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  received.  There  is  a  certain 
standard  of  expenditure  in  India, 
which  is  fixed  by  considerations  of 
health,  comfort,  and  convenience, 
and  below  whichit  would  be  prudent 
for  no  man  to  descend.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  hmits 
to  generosity  in  living  which  none 
ought  to  exceed.  Clean  linen  twice 
a  day;  a  table  fairly  spread  with 
mutton,  potatoes,  English  vegetables 
in  the  winter,  and  claret ;  a  riding- 
horse,  and  one  or  perhaps  two 
mares    for    harness;  a  house,  the 
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rental  whereof  yaries  from  70Z.  to 
1 20L  a  year ;  the  usual  establisfaiKient 
of  native  servants,  who  discharge 
household  duties  according  to  the 
prescriptions  of  religion,  caste,  and 
intern ;  a  cerfcain  sum  devoted  to 
pubKc  andprivatecharities, — all  this 
must  be  incurred  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  bythehighestandbythe 
lowest  functionary — by  the  passed 
assistant  who  has  just  been  vested 
with  the  Ml  powers  of  a  magistrate, 
as  well  as  by  the  judge  or  the 
commissioner  of  Division.  A  well- 
known  Indian  official  of  long  ex- 
perience told  Mr.  Trevelyan  that 
he  did  not  weU  see  how  any  man 
in  India,  except  a  Governor  or  Go- 
vernor-General, could  spend  more 
than  2,oooZ.  a  year.  As  a  corollary, 
he  might  have  added  that  no 
bachelor  ^  the  civil  service  can 
calculate  on  saving  one  &rthing  ont 
of  A  salary  of  500Z. 

But  it  may  be  said.  Are  there  no 
positions  wxtii  salaries  above  3,oooZ. 
a  year  which  are  attainable  by  men 
of  real  merit,  such  as  aptitude  for 
administration,  or  great  judicial 
acumen  P  Unquestionably  there  are 
many  poste  in  the  Indian  services 
whidti  are  suitably  rewarded  by 
higher  salaries  thaii  3,oooZ.  a  year. 
We  take  this,  however,  as  the  limit 
to  which  any  man  with  ordinary 
abihties,  integrity,  attention  to  busi- 
ness, and  an  unimpaired  constitution, 
cannot  fail  to  attain.  As  &r  as 
human  experience  can  warrant  us 
in  predicting  the  frituTe,  this  salary 
is  aJmost  a  dead  certainty.  It  is  a 
me(re  question  of  Hving  on  to  a  cer- 
tain time  of  life.  ThaA,  a  man  of 
38  or  40  or  42  years  of  age  in  India 
should  not  have  reached  a  jndge- 
ship,  or  should  not  superintexid 
the  police,  or  collect  the  customs, 
•or  be  in  some  shape  or  other  thought 
worthy  of  a  salary  much  higher 
tiian  that  of  dean  of  the  diurch, 
would  be  a  phenomenon.  To  all  who 
feel  conscious  of  higher  powers,  and 
whose  natural  abilities  have  been 
developed  to  the  full  by  the  un- 


rivalled system  of  Indian  trainings 
far  ampler  prospects  are  displayed. 
A  commissioner  of  Division  dmws 
a  salary  of  3,500^.  a  year,  and  his 
importance,  d^nity,  and  power  of 
doing  good  are  only  to  be  dimly  un- 
derstood by  comparison  with  a 
French  predEect  or  a  Boman  pro- 
consul. Somewhat  similar,  but 
greater  in  rank  and  opportunities, 
as  also  higher  in  pay,  is  the  posir 
of  chief  commissioner  of  a  non- 
regulation  province,  remunerated 
by  4,oooZ.  to  5,oooZ.  a  year.  Then 
theire  are  places  in  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  judgeships  of  the  High 
Gonrt  at  the  three  presidencies, 
secretaryships,  and  memberships 
of  GounCdl  at  Bombay  and  Madras. 
All  these  posts,  witii  veiy  few  ex- 
ceptions, may  be  roundly  taken  as 
worth  5,oooZ.  a  year.  Finally, 
there  are  nominations  to  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  of  the 
Viceroy,  in  which  civilians  from 
all  the  three  presidencies  are 
eligible,  worth  8,oooZ.  a  year, 
and  Lieutenant-Grovemorships  of 
io,oooZ.  Beyond  this  it  would  be 
vain  to  speculate  in  this  place, 
merely  because  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals of  rare  merit  and  splendid 
opportunities,  which  they  have 
^own  how  to  improve,  have  grasped 
some  of  the  highest  poste  wluch  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  bestow. 
No  doubt,  many  a  man  whose 
career  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  or 
the  Cam  was  ten  years  since  sig- 
nalised by  early  and  inspiriting 
triumphs,  and  who  is  now  wearing 
out  his  energies  in  a  dissenting 
parish,  or  an  ill-ventilated  law 
court,  or  a  dingy  room  at  Somerset 
House,  is  tempted  to  think  that 
India,  with  ite  noble  sphere  of  dnty 
and  interesting  population,  would 
have  been  a  fkr  worthier  field  for 
the  battle  of  life  than  any  which 
England  can  afford.  But  even  from 
that  solid  pecuniary  retoxn,  which 
appeals  practicaUy  to  every  one 
struggling  up-hill  in  his  profession, 
frirther  and  large  deductions  must 
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now  be  made.  The  higher  the  post, 
the  greater  the  call  cm  the  pooket. 
The  expenses  of  living,  especially  at 
the  presidencies,  have  been  steadilj 
rising  for  the  last  ten  years.  House 
rent  in  Calcutta  is  simply  what 
house  rent  is  in  the  best  and  most 
aiiy  parts  of  London.  The  cost  of 
batchers'  meat  ipd  of  the  neces- 
saries of  existence  is  now  from 
25  to  35  per  cent,  higher  than  it 
was  previous  to  the  mutiny.  Wages 
of  servants  are  on  the  rise.  The 
prices  of  articles  of  convenience  aad 
Ixuauy,  considered  apart  from  mere 
necessaries,  which  were  never  cheap, 
are  now  double  what  they  were  a 
decade  back.  With  all  this  con- 
tinued drain  on  the  one  hand,  sala- 
ries have  not  only  not  remained 
stationary,  but  they  have  actually 
been  reduced.  All  sinecures — aU 
pleasant  and  comfortable  berths, 
in  which  your  duty  to  the  public 
consisted  of  three  or  four  months 
of  hearty  exertion  and  of  eight 
or  nine  of  complete  vacuiiy,  have 
been  ruthlessly  swept  away.  Put- 
ting a  lieutenant-governorship  and 
the  posts  of  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council  for  a  moment  out  of  the 
question,  we  doubt  whether  any 
one,  even  of  the  fortunate  holders  of 
the  other  places  above  enumerated, 
touches  in  hard  cash,  after  deduc- 
tions, more  than  4,500?.  a-year. 
This  is  the  reward  of  twenfy  or 
twenty-five  years'  almost  unremit- 
ting toil — absolute  devotion  of  heart 
and  soul  to  the  pubUc  service  and 
the  welfare  of  tiie  people,  and  ex- 
posure to  trials  and  vicissitudes  on 
which  we  shall  presentiy  touch. 
It  is  ridiculous  for  retired  old 
Indians,  who  are  never  greater 
bores  than  when  they  favour  the 
l<Sngliali  pabHc  with  their  remini- 
scences of  thirty  years  in  the  East, 
to  write  to  the  Tvmeey  and  declare 
that  sheep  at  the  delightfol  station 
of  Bherinuggur  cost  in  their  day 
only  one  rupee  apiece ;  and  that 
white  jackets  may  last  six  years, 
bought  in  the  bazaar,  or  made  up  at 


one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  broad- 
cloth by  a  common  native  tailor. 

We  speak  from  a  veiy  fair  ex- 
perience of  a  country  iu  which 
there  is  probably  less  of  vulgar 
ostentation  and  pride  of  purse  than 
in  most  societies  where  the  private 
character,  tastes,  and  pursuits  of 
every  man  can  almost  be  photo- 
graphed, and  where  the  amount 
which  hasbeen  invested  in  thepublic 
securities  by  any  one,  with  a  view  to 
independence  after  retirement,  can 
be  ascertained,  almost  to  a  fraction. 
And  we  feel  no  doubt  or  hesitation 
whatever  in  fixing  a  sum  varying 
from  io,oooZ.  to  25,oooZ.  as  the  toted 
amount  of  savings  to  which  nine 
tenths  of  the  civilians  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility hope  to  acquire  in  a  service  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
At  this  moment  we  can  recall  only 
three  or  four  individuals  who,  by 
dint  of  long  life,  xmimpaired  con- 
stitution, high  places,  and  frugality 
amounting  to  parsimony,  have  taken 
home  a  fortune  of  70,000^  acquired 
honestiy  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
A  man  who,  after  filling  important 
situations,  has  saved  30,000?.  or 
4o,oooZ.,  is  a  rarity.  We  have,  per- 
haps, known  half  a  dozen  such ; — 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  examples 
must  be  familiar  to  every  Indian 
of  civilians  who  have  been  impove- 
rished by  early  marriages,  large 
families,  and  frequent  visits  to 
Europe  for  the  sake  of  health ;  and 
who  have  retired,  after  thirty  years, 
to  live  on  a  pension  of  900Z.  or 
i,oooZ.  a  year,  phis  the  interest  on 
savings  literally  scraped  together 
at  the  last,  amounting  to  the  large 
sum  of  3,ooo2. 

That  the  expenditure  should  be 
so  great  as  to  diminish  the  real  value 
of  large  incomes  is,  in  some  points 
of  view,  no  matteor  whatever  for 
regret.  The  duty  of  charity,  free 
and  discriminating,  has  long  been  a 
cardinal  virtue  with  Indians  of  all 
ranks  and  professions.  The  British 
merchant  there  has  made  his  name 
synonymous  with  generosity;  sue- 
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cessM  lawyers  are  as  layisli  of  tHeir 
fortune  on  good  objects  as  they  are 
fluent  of  speech ;  and  in  a  country 
where  both  Hindus  and  Mussul- 
mans practise,  after  their  notions, 
the  virtues  of  liberality,  it  would  be 
unbecoming  for  the  English  o£S.cial 
to  be  close-fisted.  Taking,  then, 
the  charitable  disbursements  which 
are  proverbial,  the  expenditure 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
health  and  convenience,  the  en- 
forced absences  on  sick  leave,  and 
the  cost  of  separation  from  wife  and 
children,  which  at  some  period  or 
other  is  inevitable,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  civil  servants,  so  magnificent  in 
appearance,  must  dwindle  down  to 
much  scantier  proportions,  and  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  sufficient  only  to 
enable  men  to  live  in  comfort,  to 
educate  their  children  at  the  best 
public  or  private  places  of  instruc- 
tion, and  to  lay  by  a  very  moderate 
competence,  which  many  never  live 
to  enjoy. 

But  it  will  be  said,  the  above 
reference  to  mere  social  rank  and 
to  material  comforts  is  a  very  low 
and  unworthy  estimate  of  an  Indian 
career.  A  public  servant  should  be 
actuated  by  some  higher  motive 
than  a  feeling  of  complacency  at  his 
social  elevation,  and  at  the  prospect 
of  a  competence  for  his  declining 
age.  In  the  rich,  full,  and  di- 
versified prospect  of  duty  which 
India  discloses,  there  ought  to  be 
enough  to  stimulate  ambition,  to 
kindle  sympathies,  to  excite  interest, 
and  to  develop  abiHty  of  every  kind 
and  degree.  It  is  the  public  life  of 
an  Indian  official  which  repays  him 
for  his  exile.  In  this  will  be  found 
materials  for  satisfaction  which 
will,  when  duly  weighed,  transcend 
all  the  advantages  of  social  con- 
venience and  of  good  and  regular 
pay. 

In  this  there  is  unquestionably  a 
large  proportion  of  truth.  And  it 
now  remains  to  be  seen  what  are 
those  attractive  duties  which  ought 


to  tempt  the  educated  youth  of 
England  from  the  unremunerative 
study  of  English  law,  and  the 
underpaid  and  overworked  curacies 
in  the  town  or  country  parishes  of 
England.  The  gradual  transition 
of  the  Indian  civil  service  &om  the 
factory  to  the  court-house  would 
be  an  interesting  theme.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  present  aim  to  explain 
how  the  counting-house  grew  into 
an  empire ;  how,  from  factors  and 
writers  engaged  in  supervising 
the  various  branches  of  a  huge 
commercial  monopoly,  the  civil  ser- 
vants became  the  rulers  of  provinces 
and  the  judges  of  courts  ;  or  how, 
after  one  commercial  privilege  after 
another  had  been  lopped  away, 
the  great  Company  won  for  itself 
awe,  respect,  and  admiration  by  the 
annexation  of  kingdoms,  by  the 
introduction  of  civil  politics,  by  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  with  formi- 
dable native  powers,  and  by  the 
deposition  of  obnoxious  kings.  But 
another  change  has  come  over  the 
duties  of  officials,  which,  though 
neither  so  great  nor  so  instructive  as 
the  mighty  metamorphosis  of  the 
merchant  into  the  statesman,  is  yet 
worthy  of  distinct  notice. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  it  was 
still  the  fashion  amongst  some  poli- 
ticians to  hold  that  a  balance  of 
power  could  be  maintained  amongst 
the  native  states  of  India.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  British  empire, 
which  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
fairest  kingdoms  of  the  Mogul, 
might  stiU  exist  side  by  side  with 
other  extensive  native  States,  and 
that  we  might  in  India  occupy  the 
position  of  a  first-rate  continental 
kingdom  in  Europe,  surrounded  by 
Powers  with  whom  we  should  have 
our  reciprocal  treaties  of  defence  or 
alliance,  and  whom  only  the  strictest 
necessity  would  compel  us  to  sub- 
jugate or  invade.  This  fallacy  did 
not  impose  on  the  clear,  profound, 
and  penetrating  intellect  of  Warren 
Has^gs,  though  it  long  continued 
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to  sway  the  minds  of  other  states- 
men inferior  to  him  in  mental 
calibre.  Bnt  the.  consequence  of 
this  view  of  our  proper  position  in 
India  was,  that  eminence  was 
songht  for  and  attained  by  what  was 
then  and  afterwards  termed  the 
diplomatic  or  the  political  service. 
The  post  of  resident  at,  or  special 
envoy  to,-  particular  courts  was  filled 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vice. Solid  and  striking  qualities 
were  essential  to  success.  To  be 
well  versed  in  the  Persian  literature 
and  language — ^to  understand  tho- 
roughly the  craft  of  Vakeels  and 
the  wiles  of  native  diplomatists — ^to 
read  through  the  insincere  profes- 
sions of  some  jewelled  potentate 
who  was  swearing  eternal  peace 
and  alliance  with  ihe  British,  while 
he  was  adding  to  his  artillery  and 
negotiating  with  Scindia  or  HoUcar 
— ^to  exhibit  a  fearless  demeanour — 
to  be  possessed  of  those  insinuating 
manners,  that  lofty  carriage  and 
that  winning  address  which  imposes 
onnatives  of  all  ranks  and  degrees-*- 
never  to  show  a  deficiency  of  tem- 
per or  tact,  never  to  be  taken  un- 
awares, and,  when  confronted  with 
some  unscrupulous  and  unblushing 
veteran  master  of  Oriental  states- 
craft,  never  to  swerve  one  hair's- 
breadth  ^m  the  path  prescribed 
by  English  rectitude  and  high  prin- 
ciple,— ^these  were  qualities  which 
men  trained  in  the  schools  of  Wel- 
lesley  and  the  two  Hastings  placed 
at  the  service  of  their  country,  and 
which  then  led  to  the  highest 
honours  that  Leadenhall  Street  and 
Gannon  Bow  could  give.  By  such 
acts  young  Metcalfe  won  unprece- 
dented honour  at  Lahore ;  and 
Elphinstone,  by  service  at  Gabul  and 
at  the  court  of  the  Peishwa,  rose  to 
be  Gk)vemor  of  Bombay,  and  had  it 
in  his  power  actually  to  refuse  the 
post  of  Governor- General.-  In  spite 
of  some  exaggerations  of  the  worth 
of  the  diplomatic  service  and  of  the 
special  qualities  necessary  for  poli- 


tical success,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  firmness,  tact,  and  con- 
ciliatory powers  of  Englishmen  were 
severely  tried  and  strained  in  such 
places,  and,  being  founds  equal  to  the 
trial,  they  reflected  honour  on  the 
State.  But  within  the  last  twenty 
years  other  avenues  of  success  have 
beenopened,and  the  prospects  of  the 
diplomatic  line  have  been  gradually 
obscured.  To  the  policy  of  balan- 
ing  one  State  or  one  rival  against 
another,  succeeded  the  policy  of 
annexing  provinces  whose  rulers 
had  either  invaded  our  territories 
and  provoked  our  anger,  or  which, 
by  lapses  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, were  righteously  and  fittingly 
escheated  to  the  British  rule.  A 
change  then  came  over  the  ex- 
perience of  the  ablest  public  ser- 
vants, which  we  are  now  going 
briefly  to  describe.  After  the  race 
of  eminent  residents,  envoys,  and 
ambassadors,  there  came  another 
race  of  just  and  absolute  rulers, 
who,  unfettered  by  laws,  prece- 
dents, or  any  of  those  official 
restrictions  which  are  not  incor- 
rectly supposed  to  grow  with  the 
growth  of  our  administration,  were 
engaged  in  the  congenial  task  of 
adapting  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment which  philanthropy  and  wit 
could  devise  to  the  wants  of  an 
awe -struck  and  not  ungrateful 
population. 

In  the  space  of  the  last  twenty 
years  large  tracts  of  country  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  British 
dominions,  which,  as  either  torn  by 
internal  convulsions  or  ground  down 
by  despotism,  or  wrapped  in  that 
unbroken  lethargy  and  sloth  which 
to  Asiatics  represents  a  certain 
phase  of  civilisation,  presented  a 
noble  field  for  the  exercise  of  admi- 
nistrative talent.  In  all  human 
probability  such  splendid  opportu- 
nities will  not  again  recur.  There 
were  kingdoms  possessing  untold 
natural  resources,  great  fertility  of 
soil,  and  a  sturdy  population,  but 
without  a  single  one  of  those  advan- 
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tages  which  are  the  offsprmg  of  a 
siraig  and  enlightened  role.  There 
-was  no  system  of  crimbial  larw,  and 
veiy  little  internal  police.  In  some 
localities  roads  were  entirely  nn- 
known.  Trade  and  commerce  were 
vexed  and  harassed  in  the  meshes 
of  a  corrupt  system  of  internal 
dnties.  Irrigation,  the  delight  of 
fonner  sovereigns,  had  fallen  into ' 
desuetude.  lafe  aoid  propei'ty 
simply  belonged  to  the  man  who 
could  retain  either  by  force,  and 
who  might  be  called  on  to  defend 
both  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  Violent  outrages  were  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  some  strange 
secret  crimes  preyed,  undetected, 
on  the  very  vitals  of  the  people,  or 
were  connived  at  by  whole  tribes  of 
men,  from  feelings  of  perverted 
pride.  On  such  a  scene  as  this, 
characterised  by  rapine,  by  injus- 
tice, by  neglect  of  opportunities, 
by  entire  absence  of  progress,  de- 
scended the  bold  and  determined 
administrators,  with  all  the  expe- 
rience bequeathed  to  them  by  seve- 
ral generations  of  practical  working 
men.  There  were  palpable  errors 
to  be  avoided.  There  were  warn- 
ings to  be  taken  from  the  mistakes 
caused  by  too  great  haste,  and  from 
the  mistakes  caused  by  too  great 
indifference.  There  were  some 
changes  introduced  into  the  pro- 
vinces ceded  to  or  conquered  by  us 
at  an  earlier  period,  of  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  which  far-sighted 
and  honourable  men  had  begun  to 
entertain  doubts.  There  were  other 
changes  which  had  not  been  made 
by  reason  of  our  ignorance,  of  our 
timidity,  or  of  our  sanguine  belief 
in  the  excellence  and  force  of  the 
native  character,  and  for  which  the 
opportunity  appeared  irrevocably 
lost.  A  grand  storehouse  of  pre- 
cedents was  supplied  as  well  by 
failure  as  by  success.  All  the 
wisdom  which  came  afber  the  event, 
or  which  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
parison of  different  systems— all  the 
legacies  bequeathed  by  the  pioneers 


in  the  rough  ways  of  admimstnt- 
tive  science,  lay  at  the  disposal  of 
a  ruler  as  wise  as  he  was  absolute, 
as  grand  in  his  conceptions  as  he 
was  masterly  and  practical  in  shap- 
ing details.  The  sudden  start  into 
life  and  energy,  the  rapid  recovery 
of  lost  ground,  the  appaerent  ease 
and  £BU3iHty  with  which  Givilisation 
can  displace  barbarism,  are  spec- 
tacles which  probably  have  never 
been  witnessed  as  they  hare  been 
in]  the  Punjab,  in  the  twice-con- 
quered province  of  Oude,  in  British 
Burmah,  and  in  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  India.  It  is  true  that, 
from  the  injudicious  conduct  of 
several  careless  officials,  the 
Indian  public  has  become  sated 
with  the  praises  lavished  on  the 
men  who  in  those  countries  have 
cut  canals,  dug  tanks,  constructed 
splendid  roads  and  bridges,  estab- 
lished courts  of  cheap  and  accessi- 
ble justice,  lightened  taxation  and 
yet  increased  the  sources  of  wealth, 
and  stamped  the  impress  of  the 
British  rule  on  the  &ce  of  the 
country  and  even  on  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  It  is  true  also  that 
ridicule  has  not  unfrequently  been 
cast  on  recommendations  whereby 
a  rule  well  adapted  to  rude  men 
and  barbarous  manners  was  to  be  a 
rule  of  rigid  and  universal  applica- 
tion to^more  settied  provinces  and 
to  far  more  comphcated  rights.  But 
it  is  no  less  true  that  in  the  coun- 
tries above-mentioned  Lord  Dal- 
housie  and  the  school  of  admims- 
trators  whom  he  trained  and  left  i 
behind  him  have  carried  out  a  work  | 
which,  for  the  evidences  of  com- 
pleteness, of  justice,  of  benevolenoe, 
and  of  soHdity,  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  India  since  the  days  of 
Glive — a  work  which  transcends  all 
that  history  records  of  Romans 
distinguished  for  excellence  in  ora- 
tory and  literature,  in  Bithynia  or 
in  Sicily — a  work  which  the  French, 
amongst  whose  many  merits  skill 
in  colonisation  or  in  dealing  with 
aliens  cannot  well  be  reckon^,  may 
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look  on,  from  tibeir  AtgwrMtn  oolony , 
with  admiiiitg  despadr. 

We  think    that,  in    ihe  fature 
career  of  TnAianfl,  the  saana  oppor- 
tmiities  for  distinetian,  either  in  the 
cabinets  of   diplaznacy  or  in  the 
application  of  the  British  rule  to 
virgin  sculs,  cannot  be  expected  to 
oecizr.      With    the    ezcepticm    of 
Hyderabad,  and  Nepanl,  there  is  no 
great  Indian  power  which  demands 
^eam  ns  the  presence  of  a  resident, 
or,  in  JBhiglish  phrase,  of  an  ambas- 
sador at  tiie  capital.     The  agent  for 
Bajpntona   is    a    sort    of   general 
adviser  and  kind  patron  of  a  race  of 
chiefbains  who  combine  certain  ster- 
ling and  even.knightljqnaHtieswith 
barbarous  praotioes  and  some  veiy 
bad  habits.     All  the  other  political 
agencies  are  probably  of  less  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
oSbt  even  fewer  chances  of  rising 
in  the  service  than  a  large,  popu- 
lous, and  long-settled  disfxict,  in 
which  nice  questions  are  continually 
arising  between  the  vigorous,  inde- 
pendent)  and  resolute  Englishman 
and  the  supple  and  can^  Hindoo. 
Indian  diplomacy,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  studied  by  Kirkpatrick, 
by  Close,  by  Jenkins,  by  Elphin- 
stone,  and  by    Metcalfe,  may  be 
fioriy  termed  extinct ;   and,   with 
the  conquests  of  some   kingdoms 
and  the   legitimate   absorption  of 
o&ers,    our    territories    in    India 
appear  to  have  reached  their  proper 
Hmit.     The  administrator  may  sigh 
for  new  kingdoms  to  annex,  and 
may  lament  that  he  can  find  no 
Bnfficiant    vent    for  his   increased 
'CQcperience  in  adaptingnew  measures 
to  men.     It  is  quite  certain  that  no 
Asiatic  potentate  will  i^ain  arise  in 
India  who,  like  Bunjeet  Sing,  will 
placidly  watch,  with    more    than 
Amatio  astuteness,  the  progress  of 
the  British  power,  and  w^  make 
tseaties  and  keep  them  for  the  space 
of  forty  years.     It  seems   equally 
certain  that  no  vast  kingdoms  such 
as  the  Punjab  are  now  left  to  ^Jl 
under  our  domain.     The  zenith  of 


diplomatic  and  of  admimstrative 
triumphs  has  in  one  sense  been 
reached  and  passed ;  but  it  would 
be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  rising 
young  men  will  have  no  proper 
scope  for  their  talents,  or  that  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  questionB  will 
not  have  to  be  grappled  with  and 
solved  in  the  breadth  and  length  of 
British  rule.  Every  stride  made  by 
civilisation  wiU  bring  us  in  contact 
with  fresh  and  unexpected  compli- 
caticKus,  with  jarring  interests,  and 
with  new  problems. 

This  brings  us  to  the  nature  and 
peculiarities  of  Indian  official  life. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  lays  great  and  very 
just  stress  on  the  magnitude,  reality, 
and  importance  of  the  duties  of  a 
district  collector  and  magistrate. 
A  young  civilian,  from  the  day  on 
which  he  joins  his  first  station,  at 
once  commences  his  initiation  into 
the  vast  science  of  government. 
He  soon  learns  to  feel  the  enjoy- 
ment of  power,  exercised  primarily 
for  the  entire  benefit  of  a  race  of 
men  whose  traditions  and  history 
tell  them  that  power,  in  the  hands 
of  rulere  of  their  own  creed  and 
colour,  has  been  rarely  exercised 
except  for  abuse.  As  there  are  no 
sinecures  in  India,  so  there  are 
really  no  official  situations  entirely 
devoid  of  matter  fitted  to  enlist  the 
feelings,  to  stimulate  genuine  talent 
of  whatever  kind,  and  to  develop 
to  the  frLllest  extent  that  strong 
common  sense  which  is  the  back- 
bone of  administration.  A  man 
must  be  duller  than  the  stock 
civilian  of  novelists  before  the  life- 
like creation  of  Mr.  James  Binnie, 
if  he  can  find  nothing  to  interest 
him  in  the  habits  of  races  between 
whom  and  himself  there  is  a  far 
wider  gulf  than  that  which 
separates  the  Englishman  of  the 
reign  of  Victoria  from  the  Roman 
of  Augustus.  There  are  the  terri- 
ble peculiaritieB  of  caste,  and  the 
deadening  influences  of  immemorial 
custom,  to  be  noted  and  recorded. 
There  are  some  languages  graced  in 
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stracture,  with  a  literature  of  their 
own,  and  other  languages  without 
a  literature,  but  which  must  be 
studied  if  the  key  to  the  temper 
and  tone  of  the  population  is  to 
be  found.  Then,  in  the  regular 
work  of  the  day,  powers  of  reason- 
ing and  powers  of  judgment,  tem- 
per, and  tact,  quickness  in  detecting 
and  unravelling  all  kinds  of  fraud, 
ability  to  describe  events,  to  enforce 
suggestions,  to  expound  your  own 
views,  as  well  as  a  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility, are  regularly  called  into 
play.  And  all  these  faculties  are 
exerted  for  the  people,  not  of 
parishes  but  of  countries,  and  with 
the  certainty  that  merit,  earnestness, 
and  devotion,  however  unsupported 
by  private  interest,  will  in  the  long 
run  never  go  unrewarded.  In  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  work,  it 
seems  to  us  scarcely  possible  that 
men  of  the  most  opposite  tastes  and 
characters  should  not  be  interested. 
To  have  some  share,  first  in  framing, 
and  then  in  carrying  out  new  and 
philosophic  ideas  of  criminal,  civil, 
and  revenue  law,  as  fitted  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  as  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  can  make  them, 
to  be  the  chief  executive  power  for 
miles  and  miles  of  a  populous  terri- 
tory, to  decide  cases  involving  the 
succession  to  vast  estates,  or  the  life 
and  Kberty  of  individuals, — ^to  vary 
these  grave  and  weighty  matters  by 
planting  trees,  laying  out  roads, 
cleansing  filthy  towns  and  suburbs, 
and  promoting  vernacular  and 
English  education, — ^to  be  the 
channel  of  communication  between 
a  Government  which,  though  re- 
spected by  is  removed  from  the 
mass,  and  a  people  which  leans 
like  a  child  on  the  strong  arm  of  the 
English  invader, — to  know  that  the 
years  of  your  prime  are  not  clouded 
by  disappointment  or  embittered  by 
the  want  of  means  and  the  absence 
of  patronage — these  are  considera- 
tions which  may  well  justify  a 
glowing  contrast  between  the  early 
struggles    in    an    unremunerative 


profession  in  England  and  the 
thorough  independence  and  the  rea- 
sonable success  of  a  career  in  India. 
Indeed,  life  in  the  East  would  be 
intolerable  were  it  not  for  its  ex- 
alted and  ennobling  sphere  of  duty. 
India,  we  say,  would  be  hatefril 
far  beyond  ^e  imagination  of  a 
hypochondriac  if  the  duties  of  the 
civilian  were  on  a  par  with  those 
of  Juvenal's  ragged  aedile,  whose 
business  it  was  to  smash  to  pieces 
un&ir  weights  and  measures  in  the 
provincial  town  of  Ulubraa,  or  of  a 
clerk  like  Johnny  Eames  before  his 
promotion  to  the  private  secretary- 
ship, or  of  a  clergyman  in  some 
dismal  parish  in  the  wolds  of 
Yorkshire — such  as  consumed  the 
life-blood  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  her  sisters.  In  taking  count, 
then,  of  the  drawbacks  and  advan- 
tages of  the  Indian  civil  service, 
let  undergraduates  remember  that 
work,  abundant,  varied,  and  elevat- 
ing, is  the  necessary  scdt  of  Indian 
existence. 

Wethen  have  aprofession  in  which 
the  social  position  is  high,  the  pay 
liberal,  and  the  sum  total  as  well  as 
the  details  of  the  work  full  of  in- 
struction and  interest.  What  more, 
it  may  be  said,  can  the  most  ambitious 
desire ;  or  what  are  thQ  counter 
considerations  which  lessen  the 
array  of  candidates  and  still  send 
men  in  numbers  to  the  English  bar, 
to  the  counting-house,  and  to  the 
Church  ?  In  the  first  place,  men 
have  to  undergo  the  terrible  trials  of 
exile.  In  the  common  parlance  of 
the  day,  we  are  constantly  reminded 
of  the  increased  certainty  and  cele- 
rity of  intercourse  between  England 
and  the  East,  and  it  would  be  un- 
gracious in  Indians  of  all  ranks  not 
to  acknowledge  the  solid  benefits 
which  have  been  conferred  on  them 
by  a  regular  mail  four  times  a  month. 
But,  for  all  that,  a  man  is  equally 
exiled  from  his  home,  his  feimily, 
and  his  early  friends,  for  literally 
the  very  best  years  of  his  existence. 
He  must  actually  reside  for  twenty- 
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two  years  in  his  presidency;  no 
matter  how  frequent  the  interchange 
of  letters,  how  regular  the  despatch 
of  photographs,  how  often  he  may 
Tec3rait  lUs  energies  by  furlough 
taken  in  portions,  and  by  instal- 
ments of  sick  leave.  The  exile  in- 
volving this  separation  from  home 
is,  moreover,  exile  in,  at  best,  a 
climate  which  is  pleasant  for  periods 
varying,  according  to  the  latitude, 
from  four  to  six  or  seven  months  in 
the  year,  and  which  is  trying  and 
vexations  for  the  remainder,  and 
fraught  with  the  chances  of  sick- 
ness at  all  seasons.  The  exile  is, 
moreover,  embittered  by  new  sepa- 
rations. The  public  servant  is  first 
carried  away  from  his  home  and 
fiunily,  and  is  next  parted  from 
his  children  or  wife,  or  both.  He 
loses  the  one  solace  which  has  so 
often  refreshed  his  weariness,  and 
cheered  and  invigorated  him  for  his 
labours.  The  mother  is  weak  and 
wasted  by  attacks  of  illness,  or  by 
the  simple  and  continuous  wear  and 
tear  of  cHmate,  and  the  children 
are  weedy,  and  outgrow  their 
strength.  There  is  but  one  course 
to  be  taken.  The  father  must  lose 
the  power  of  influencing  his  children 
at  the  time  of  life  when  they  are 
most  capable  of  impressions ;  or  the 
husband,  hurrying  down  to  the 
residency,  puts  his  wife  on  board  a 
P.  and  O.  steamer  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense, and  returns  to  his  deserted 
home,  where  he  straggles  to  hide 
his  sorrow  in  his  work^  and  to 
economise  carefrdly  for  his  inevita- 
ble outlay.  There  are  men  to  whom 
these  partings  occur  with  the  regu- 
larity of  an  eclipse,  two  or  three 
times  in  their  career.  There  are 
few  to  whom  it  does  not  come  at 
least  once.  Even  in  our  military 
and  naval  professions,  the  chances 
of  which  carry  off  officers  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  there  is  no  such 
certainty  of  sorrow  and  separation 
as  must  fall  to  the  Indian  civilian, 
unless  he  never  marries,  or  unless 
he  marries  and  has  no  children,  or 


unless  his  wife  possesses  the  serenest 
of  tempers,  added  to  a  constitution 
of  iron,  well  wadded  with  cotton 
wool. 

After  the  certainty  of  exile,  there 
is  the  equal  certainly  of  isolation. 
The  military  officer  who  remains 
with  his  regiment  is  generally  sta- 
tioned near  large  cities  or  plaices  of 
note,  where  there  are  cricket  grounds, 
archery  meetings,  races,  public  gar- 
dens, private  theatricals,  and  all 
those  inventions  for  killing  time 
and  dispelling  eivnui  which  are 
found  wherever  even  a  score  of 
Englishmen  are  collected  together. 
The  civilian,  in  his  more  advanced 
career,  if  it  be  distinguished  by  any 
success  whatever,  becomes  commis- 
sioner or  prefect  of  a  Division,  or  is 
summoned  to  fill  some  post  of  im- 
portance at  the  presidency,  where 
he  wiU  certainly  find  as  much  in  the 
shape  of  social  intercourse  and  civi- 
lisation as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
India  to  afford.  Even  a  man  who 
reaches  no  higher  post  than  that  of 
judge  of  a  district  may  often  be 
posted  to  favourite  stations,  and 
may  have  a  sort  of  claim,  after 
some  years,  to  select  the  best  dis- 
tricts in  his  presidency.  But  the 
magistrate  and  collector  is  often 
required  to  preside  over  a  small 
district  where  he  is  the  sole  official, 
except,  perhaps,  a  staff-assistant  and 
a  doctor ;  and  the  paid  magistrate 
is  also  for  months  left  in  sole  charge 
of  a  sub-division,  or  perhaps  of  a 
district,  in  which  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour may  be  a  Scotch  or  English 
planter,  who  appears  as  plaint^  or 
defendant  in  several  cases  in  the 
revenue  or  criminal  courts,  and 
with  whom,  therefore,  the  official 
cannot  afford  to  be  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy. It  is  true  that  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  and  the  general 
improvement  of  roads  have  in  some 
measure  deprived  this  isolation  of 
its  intensest  horrors ;  but  there  are 
still  places  in  which  a  hard-'working 
assistant-magistrate  may  never  see 
anything  but  Hindus  and  Moham- 
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medanfi  from  one  week's  end  to  the 
other,  and  m&j  be  reduced  to  mark 
the  recurrence  of  Sunday  much  as 
Bobinson  Crusoe  did  on  his  pillar 
on  the  sea-shore.  Qoethe,  with  his 
refined  Epicurean  philosopkj,  some- 
where sajs  that  no  man  should 
spend  a  day  without  either  reading 
some  first-rate  authors,  or  hearing 
some  fine  music,  or  looking  at  some 
splendid  pictores.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  well-educated  young 
civilian,  in  these  days  of  quick  in- 
tercourse with  England,  to  devour 
as  they  come  out  the  best  works  of 
the  best  of  living  authors,  or  even, 
in  his  moments  of  leisure,  to  retain 
his  familiarity  with  the  great  mas- 
terpieces of  Greek  or  lAtin  wisdom 
and  eloquence.  He  may  have,  at 
the  close  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day's  duties,  his  regular  half-hour 
in  company  with  those  whose  ut- 
terances no  civilised  society  will  let 
die ;  but  he  may  look  in  vain  for 
any  other  aids  to  the  refinement  of 
the  intellect,  the  formation  of  the 
taste,  or  the  soothing  of  irritable 
feelings,  which  music  and  painting 
supply  to  hard-working  dwellers  in 
great  cities.  As  &x  as  the  fine  arts 
are  concerned,  India  is  a  perfect 
blank  except  to  the  few  who  can 
study  the  majestio  rains  of  Delhi, 
or  the  unrivf^d  sculpture  of  the 
Taj.  And  the  contemplation  of 
beauty  and  majesty  in  decay  and 
ruins  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  best  crea- 
tions of  art  in  aU  their  freshness. 

As  some  compensation  for  the 
absence  of  good  music,  fine  paint- 
ings, or  even  that  rustic  scenery 
which  men  from  London  so  keenly 
enjoy,  there  are  always  certain  re- 
sources in  those  field-sports  and 
exercises  which  an  Wnglishman  car- 
ries with  him,  hke  the  iEbbeas 
Corpus  or  Magna  Charta ;  and  we 
trust  it  may  be  long  ere  the  rising 
race  of  civilians  will  disdaiTi  this 
compensation,  or  will  refrme  to  strive 
for  a  standard  of  profidenoy  in.  the 
use  of  the  gon,  the  spear,  and  the 


rod,  as  well  as  for  i^t  knowledge  of 
practical  horsemanship  which,  in 
many  official  posts,  is  almost  as 
necessary  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
vernacular  of  the  district  or  of  the 
penal  code.  Some  readers  may  re- 
member that  a  commissioner,  bom 
and  bred  under  the  old  Company, 
made  the  want  of  horsemanship 
the  most  grave  and  serious  accusa- 
tion against  the  new  race  of  men. 
Amongst  a  considerable  batch,  he 
had  found  only  *  two  who  could 
ride.'  Those  who  r^hlly  know  India 
will  readily  admit  that  such  a  defect 
might  seriously  impair  the  utility 
of  men  of  otherwise  high  qualifica- 
tions and  considerable  attainments. 
With  the  severe  trials  of  exile 
and  of  isolation  must  also  be  faced 
and  endured  the  not  inconsiderable 
trials  of  chmate.  Englishmen,  with 
their  good  training,  and  their  birth 
and  education  in  a  temperate  zone, 
have  an  extraordinary  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  any  cHmate 
in  which  human  beings  can  exist. 
We  may  fairly  say  as  a  nation — 
Solstitio  Meroen,  brumA  tentabimus  Istrum. 

But,  in  spite  of  practice  and  exam- 
ple, and  of  aU  the  alleviations  of 
heat  and  damp  which  ingenuity  can 
suggest,  the  inflictions  of  the  cU- 
mate  cannot  well  be  termed  petiy. 
A  strong  healthy  man  gets  through 
his  work  under  the  waving  of  fans, 
or  the  blasts  of  cold  air  sent  through 
well-watered  screens  of  a  fibrous 
substance,  and  is  ready  for  his 
horse  exercise  or  his  game  of 
rackets  when  the  thermometer,  at 
6  P.M.,  stands  at  88  or  90.  But  in 
process  of  time,  the  height  and 
the  violent  changes  of  the  tempera- 
ture sap  energy,  and  consume  the 
veiy  juices  of  life.  Some  who,  after 
years  of  toil,  begin  to  lose  their 
fee^bsg  of  redundant  health,  lose 
with  it  spiiita  fltod  heartineBs: 
others,  again,  can:  scarcely  get 
throogh  three  years'  of  work  at 
any  period  of  their  service  withoat 
three  months  spent  at  sea^  or  six 
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montlis  in  the  bills,  or  a  year  in. 
England.  Those  manreUous  indi* 
yidnals  who  are  popularly  reported 
to  haye  *  never  hid  a  day's  illness  in 
thirty  years'  are  about  as  rare  as 
sportsmen  who  never  miss  a  single 
shot  in  a  battue  or  on  the  moors,  or 
horsemen  who  never  have  had  a 
fall  out  hunting  in  the  entire  sea- 
son.  In  addition  to  the  positive 
discomforts  *  entailed  by  a  very  dry 
or  a  very  steamy  atmosphere,  there 
are  dozens  of  petty  and  nameless 
annoyances  entailed  by  insects,  and 
inevitable  small  ailments  and  wor- 
ries of  which  it  is  not  pleasant 
and  hardly  decent  to  speak.  They 
would  have  been  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Miseries  of 
HvmcmLife — a  book  published  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  when  Leech 
and  Tenniel  were  not  in  existence 
to  portray  the  vexations  of  mun- 
dane existence.  Small  as  they  may 
appear,  and  even  contemptible  at  a 
distance,  they  swell  the  number  of 
those  trials  which  it  needs  Tudian 
pay  and  Indian  duties  to  over- 
balance, and  which  are  certainly 
not  to  be  feared  as  the  necessary 
accompaniments  of  any  Uberal  pro- 
fession in  England. 

We  have  tims  made  very  large 
admissions  of  the  high  and  elevated 
character  of  Indian  official  life :  of 
the  early  rewards  reaped  by  in- 
t^riiy  and  talent :  of  the  certainty 
that  forcible  character  will  be 
strongly  developed,  and  will  rise  to 
a  high  level  without  the  aid  of  in- 
terest :  of  the  independence  which 
knows  nothing  of  a  liard  struggle  for 
bread,  and  of  the  legitimate  sense  of 
enjoyment  which  results  from  the 
consciousness  of  power  regularly 
made  subordinate  to  sterling  pur- 
suits and  to  philanthropic  and 
noble  aims.  Even  when  shut  up  in 
Capre»,  the  civilian,  unlike  Tiberius 
in  pursuits  and  character,  is  like 
him  in  opportunities,  and  may  indite 
grand  and  swelling  periods  on  the 
ccnoems  of  a  great  empire,  com- 
bining harmony  of  oonceptdon  with 


marvellous  knowledge  of  details, 
when  he  lays  before  his  government 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
or  canal  which  may  save  a  district 
from  famine,  or  for  a  course  of  edu- 
cation which  may  reach  masses  of 
untutored  agriculturists,  or  for  a 
change  in  the  tenure  of  land  which 
would  have  startled  Lord  ComwaUia 
or  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  Distance, 
exile,  cHmate,  annoyances,  and  iso- 
lation cannot  lower  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  or  the  purity  of  the 
aim.  But  there  are,  we  must  here 
add,  serious  drawbacks  to  be  met 
with  in  work,  from  the  character 
and  tone  of  the  people  with  whom 
the  civil  servant  has  to  deal. 

Before  the  mutiny,  the  English  in 
India,  in  their  feelings  towards  and 
treatment  of  the  natives,  were  often 
divided  into  two  broad  classes.  By 
one  party  the  good  qualities  in  the 
native  character  were  extolled  to 
a  degree  which  to  most  men  now, 
and  to  sober-minded  people  at  all 
times,  appears  ludicrous.  Many  of 
the  prominent  vices  which  disgraced 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  noble  as 
well  as  the  artisan,  were  skilAilly 
glossed  over,  or  were  palliated  as 
the  fruits  of  despotism  and  servility. 
The  literature  contained  in  the  an« 
cient  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  languages 
was  especially  the  subject  of  un- 
bounded veneration,  in  spite  of  its 
extravagant  conceits,  its  puerile  fic- 
tions, or  its  gross  obscenity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  conduct  of  men  of 
this  party,  in  dealing  with  suspi- 
cious, proud,  and  sensitive  natives, 
of  high  position,  was  marked  by  a 
tact,  a  forbearance,  and  a  power  of 
conciliation  which  wondei^lly  fa- 
cilitated the  action  of  Government  in 
the  introduction  of  newmeasuresand 
unpalatable  reforms.  The  leaders 
of  these  opinions  were  such  men  as 
Tod  and  Sutherland,  Wilson  and 
Malcolm,  or  Sleeman  and  Low,  in 
later  days.  Opposed  to  these  ho- 
noured names  were  a  set  of  men  of 
characters  perhaps  more  vigorous, 
eamesti  and  thorough-going,  who 
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thonglit,  somewhat  like  Mr.  Cobdeu, 
that  a  page  of  Macaulay's   history 
was  worth  all  the  poems  of  Kalidasa, 
and  who  were  never  blind  to  the 
enormons    obstacles    presented    to 
real  progress  by  the   apathy,  the 
selfishness,  and  the  lamentable  want 
of   candour    and    sincerity   which 
characterise  all  classes,  and  render 
abortive  the  most  wholesome   in- 
stitutions and  the  wisest  laws.    But 
the  antagonism  between  these  two 
great  parties,   though  occasionally 
rising  to  the  surface  when  large 
questions  were  under  discussion,  was 
often  latent ;  and  men,  both  official 
and  unofficial,  were  constantly  found 
ranged  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other.     Since  the  mutiny,  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  classes 
have  become  less  marked  in  some 
respects,   or    have    given   way  to 
others.     The  Indian  of  the  genuine 
old  school,  who  doubted  whether 
suttee  ought  to  be  abolished,  or  who 
persisted    in  publishing    cartloads 
of  ponderous  Oriental  works,  which 
no  one  would  buy  and  few  would 
take  as  a  gift — who  vaunted  the 
chivalry  of  a  Rajpoot,  and  thought 
little  of  his  drunken  and  debauched 
habits  of  life,  has  entirely  passed 
away.     The    men  who    resolutely 
stand  up  for  native  rights  and  in- 
terests are  no  longer  drawn  equally 
from  the  official  and  unofficial  classes. 
The  unofficial  residents  find  that 
their  growing   interests    in   many 
tender  parts  must  clash  with  native 
prejudices ;  and  as  this  class  is  daily 
increasing  with  the  expenses,   re- 
sources,   and    prosperity     of    the 
empire,  we    find    increasing  com- 
plainte    that     English    energy    is 
fairly    beaten    by    native    apathy, 
fraud,  carelessness,  and  dishonesty ; 
that  English  skill  and  experience 
retires  dismayed  before  the  habits 
which  centuries  of  sloth  have  en- 
gendered.     That     these     feelings 
should  pervade  large   and  impor- 
tant commercial   classes,    who,   in 
addition,  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
horrors  of  the  mutiny,  is  perhaps 


no    cause    for   astonishment;    nor 
again  are  we  to  wonder  if  officials, 
tenacious    of    the    traditions    and 
maxims  of  an  honourable  body  of 
men,  should  stand  up  in  defence  of 
the  native  population,  and  should 
forget    their    failings   when    their 
righte    are    in    danger.     But   the 
vision    of   such    advocates    is    no 
longer  in  process  of  distortion  by 
any    overweening    admiration    for 
the  native  history  and  character  as 
a  whole.     In  fact,  to  the  earnest 
and  thoughtful  reformer,  one  main 
operation  of  his  difficulties  will  be 
found,  not  in  the  nature  of  his  work, 
but  in  the  nature  of  his  materials 
and  his  instrumente;  not  in  the  mea- 
sures which  he  will  be  called  on  to 
carry  out,  criticise,  or  support,  but 
in  the  subordinates  who  baffle  him, 
in    the  poor    and  ignorant  native 
who  distrusts,  and  in  the  rich  man 
who  promises  compliance  openly, 
and  in  secret  thwarts.     We  say  it 
deliberately,  that  thoughtful  men, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  ranks 
of  the  various  services  in  India — 
such  as  are  truly  depicted  in  Oah- 
field  under  the  names  of  Staunton 
and  Middleton — ^will  find  one  great 
drawback  to  the  ftdl  enjojinent  of 
inactive  life  in  the  East  to  arise 
from    the  wretehed  low  state    of 
morality,  the  inexplicable  theories, 
the  more  extraordinary  practices, 
and  the  want  of  manly  perseveranc*e, 
which  will  perplex  his  understand- 
ing and  stifle  his   sympathy.     Of 
course  the  natives  have  some  really 
good  qualities,  and  these  are  the 
stock   arguments  by  which  these 
views  are  always  assailed : — ^We  see 
the  worst  side  of  the  native  cha- 
racter ;  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  deal  with  the  worst  parts   of 
native  society.     We  cannot  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  the  household, 
or  reckon  up  one  tenth  of  the  deeds 
of  kindness  and  charity  which  are 
done  in  secret  by  householders  of 
the  respectable  class.     We  are  apt 
to  take  our  views  of  the  Hindu  and 
Mahommedan  from  deeds  of  vio- 
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lence  and  deeds  of  fraud,  wliich 
impart  an  evil  cliaracter  to  the 
local  courts,  but  whicli  are  to  be 
found  in  the  dark  spots  of  all 
countries  alike. 

These  well  hammered  arguments 
have  always  appeared  to. us  more 
one-sided  than  the  extreme  views 
which  they  are  very  justly  intended 
to  counteract.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  dai'ker  crimes  of  forgery  and 
perjury,  of  numerous  well  authenti- 
cated instances  of  barbarous  cruelty 
in  high  places,  of  the  absolute  in- 
difference to  human  life  when  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  any  self- 
gratification,  the  whole  of  native 
society,  from  top  to  bottom,  is 
characterised  by  a  carelessness  about 
truth  which  is  one  of  the  most 
painfal  signs  of  the  native.  That 
truth  is  a  jewel  to  be  fought 
for,  won,  and  kept ;  that  looseness 
of  statement  is  really, reprehensible; 
that  it  is  wrong  to  give  downright 
information  or  opinions  on  subjects 
of  which  you  know  nothing;  that 
the  quiet  suppression  of  facts  is  at 
all  culpable;  that  the  least  bodily 
alarm,  or  a  vague  fear  of  some  future 
injury,  is  not  an  adequate  excuse  for 
downright  falsehood, — such  moral 
sentiments  do  not  appearto  form  any 
part  whatever  of  a  native's  train- 
ing. And  when  to  want  of  candour 
there  is  added  a  want  of  perseve- 
rance, a  childish  helplessness  and 
inability  to  bear  good  fortune 
whenever  it  is  attained,  as  well  as 
a  perverse  habit  of  thought  and 
action  which  bends  before  the  least 
show  of  arbitrariness  and  injustice, 
an^  which  reserves  all  its  energies  to 
oppose  and  thwart  the  just  operation 
of  law,  it  may  be  well  conceived 
that  many  of  those  men  who  wish 
well  to  the  natives,  and  who  spend 
their  lives  in  attempting  to  benefit 
them,  are  sometimes  almost  con- 
strained to  throw  up  the  game  in 
sheer  disgust.  A  man  of  hard  and 
unsympathetic  nature  will  perhaps 
think  very  little  of  such  trials  if 
he  keeps  his  health  and  attains  his 
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independence.  To  others  of  more 
delicate  fibre,  the  existence  of  such 
moral  ugliness  will  be  one  sore 
burden  added  to  the  rest,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken. 

We  are  compelled  to  close  this 
paper,  leaving  untouched,  or  not 
fully  discussed,  several  of  the  ques- 
tions which  affect  the  choice  of 
India  as  a  profession.  But  one 
further  drawback  must  be  men- 
tioned, after  which  we  will  balance 
the  account.  This  last  disadvan- 
tage is  not  felt  until  the  return  to 
England,  when  the  shores  and  the 
service  of  India  have  been  quitted 
for  good.  Returning  to  England 
at  the  age  of  from  45  to  56,  a 
civilian,  with  fair  health,  active 
habits,  and  practical  knowledge  of 
business,  finds  a  great  want  of  use- 
ful and  intellectual  employment  at 
home.  The  openings  in  the  Indian 
Council  are  few  ;  to  fewer  is  a  seat 
in  Parliament  accessible,  owing  to 
want  of  inclination,  failure  of  local 
interest,  or  deficiency  of  means. 
For  something  to  relieve  monotony 
and  to  create  ah  interest  in  life, 
retired  Indians  are  driven  to  be- 
come directors  of  banks  or  trading 
companies,  or  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  in  the  fussiness  and 
the  self-importance  of  Cheltenham 
or  Bath.  The  total  of  the  account 
will  then  stand  thus  :  An  Indian 
career  in  the  civil  service  holds 
out  a  certainty  of  interesting  work, 
good  pay,  honourable  position,  fair 
pension,  and  reasonable  indepen- 
dence. But  these  secular  advan- 
tages are  purchased  by  twenty-two 
years  of  actual  exile,  by  loneliness 
and  isolation,  by  the  endurance  of 
the  numberless  trials  of  a  tropical 
climate,  by  the  chances  of  death  or 
of  impaired  health  and  energy,  and 
by  the  more  than  chance  of  separa- 
tion from  children  and  wife.  The 
disadvantages  are  so  manifold  as  to 
almost  outweigh  the  soHd  benefits, 
emoluments  or  curtail  the  privileges 
and  we  feel  quite  certain  that  any 
measures  tending  to  lower  the  emo- 
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of  the  Indian  cml  service  would 
stiU  more  diminish  the  number  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  that 
body. 

The  system  of  competition  has 
been  jnst  eleven  years  before  the 
public,  and  on  its  trial.  The  time 
will  soon  come  when  an  impartial 
review  of  its  merits  and  demerits 
win  no  longer  be  impossible.  All 
we  need  now  say  is,  that  the  com- 
petitive examination  pretends  to  do 
no  more  than  to  test  the  qualities 
which  can  be  fairly  brought  witliin 
the  compass  of  question  and  answer, 
and  that,  by  this  criterion,  dullness 
and  incapacity,  such  as  were  for- 
merly aUowed  to  pass  through 
Haileybury  into  the  service,  have 
been  properly  excluded.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is,  we  believe,  ^lly 
admitted  that  the  candidates  who 
have  headed  the  lists  of  the  com- 
petitioners are  not  one  whit  supe- 
rior to  the  best  men  formerly 
turned  out  from  the  East  India 
College,  in  point  of  scholarship, 
refinement  of  taste,  varieiy  of  ac- 


complishments, or  solidity  and 
depth  of  knowledge.  But  if  the 
staple  material  of  the  new  men  be 
taken  from  the  same  strata  of  Eng- 
lish society,  and  be  subjected  to 
the  same  training  and  influences  in 
India  as  the  Company's  nominees, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  a  supply 
of  sound  and  vigorous  administra- 
tors should  fail.  Fused  there  into 
one  mass,  bound  together  by  cer- 
tain traditions,  but  using  past  ex- 
perience to  let  in  fresh  knowledge 
and  sound  theories,  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice may  broaden  on  *from  prece- 
dent to  precedent,'  and  may  stiQ 
hope  to  furnish  to  the  State,  not 
merely  such  able  and  philanthro- 
pic nders  as  have  presided  and  are 
now  presiding  over  the  govern- 
ments of  Bengal,  Bombay,  Agra, 
and  the  Punjab,  but  it  may  even 
hope  to  send  forth  men  who  shall 
be  worthy  of  the  highest  post  in 
the  empire,  and  who  may  some  day 
take  rank  in  Indian  history  side  by 
side  with  the  Metcalfes  of  Delhi  and 
with  the  Lawrences  of  Lahore. 
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ris  a  common  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  just  complaint  against 
the  great  English  nniversities  that, 
even  in  the  department  of  classical 
learning,  they  contribute  little  of 
general  and  permanent  value  to  the 
knowledge  and  literature  of  the 
subject.  They  maintain,  in  real 
efficiency,  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  as  instruments 
of  mental  discipHne  :  they  impart 
a  good  literary,  ethical,  and  political 
education  to  successive  generations 
of  young  men,  by  familiarising 
them  wi&  the  thoughts  and  expe- 
rience of  the  best  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  historians  of  antiquity : 
they  receive,  somewhat  slowly, 
perhaps,  and  hesitatingly,  foreign 
contributions  to  scholarship,  while 
by  their  critical  attitude  they 
guard  the  traditions  of  ancient 
learning  against  crude  and  shallow 
theorising  ; — but  they  have  been, 
during  a  long  period,  content  to 
leave  to  foreign  universities  the  task 
of  editing  and  explaining  the  books 
which  they  study,  and  of  throwing 
new  light  on  antiquiiy  by  originid 
research.  There  are  reasons,  both 
good  and  bad,  to  account  for  the 
comparative  absence  of  Hteraiy 
activity  in  our  universities.  Mucn 
of  their  talent  and  energy  is  ex- 
pended in  the  practical  work  of 
teaching  and  examining.  But,  even 
apart  from  this,  so  much  has  already 
been  done  in  the  way  of  editing  the 
best  classical  authors,  and  inter- 
preting the  life  of  ancient  Qreece 
and  Rome,  that  it  requires  some 
originality  and  intellectual  enter- 
prise to  discover  anything  reaUy 
important  still  remaining  to  be 
done.  It  is  natural  to  think  that 
the  labours  of  the  last  four  centuries 
have  already  brought  the  great 
classical  writers,  both  in  their  lan- 


guage and  meaning,  as  near  to  us  as 
we  want,  and  that  it  is  only  a  land 
of  learned  trifling  to  strive  for  more 
minute  accuracy  in  unimportant 
points,  or  to  spend  time  in  decipher- 
ing the  meaning  of  obscure  passages 
in  second-rate  writers.  Other  per- 
sons again  are,  perhaps,  deterred 
from  attempting  anything  by  the 
&stidiousness  which  accompanies 
scholarship.  To  accomplish  any- 
thing both  original  and  valuable  in 
the  present  condition  of  classical 
learning,  demands  the  devotion  of 
many  years.  Meantime  to  an  active 
mind  Hfe  is  frdl  of  other  interests  ; 
to  an  indolent  or  fasti^ous  mind 
nothing  appears  at  once  worth 
doing  and  within  its  powers. 

Yet  there  are  many  signs  that 
even  in  the  apparently  exhausted 
field  of  classical  research,  much  has 
been  done  recently,  and  something 
still  remains  to  be  done.  By  the 
great  works  of  Niebuhr  and 
Mommsen,  of  Ghx)te  and  Merivale, 
ancient  history  has  been  brought 
more  home  to  the  present  than 
to  any  former  generation  of 
scholars.  There  is  a  more  living 
interest  felt  in  the  philosophy^ 
the  politics,  the  religion,  and  the 
whole  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  than  at  any  other 
period  since  the  revival  of  learning ; 
and  the  interest  now  felt  in  these 
subjects  is  accompanied  with  more 
discriminating  criticism.  Classical 
teaching  enters  more  and  more  into 
the  life  of  the  past;  it  aims  at 
understanding,  not  merely  the  letter 
of  the  ancient  languages,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  world.  And 
this  new  impulse  to  a  larger  and 
more  Hberal  study  of  the  classical 
writers,  does  not  seem  to  lead  to 
any  decline  in  pure  scholarship; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  beginning 
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to  call  out  a  new  activity  in  editing 
classical  works.  Professor  Coning- 
ton,  in  liis  edition  of  Virgil,  and 
Sir  Alexander  Grrttnt  in  his  edition 
of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  prove 
themselves  worthy  to  represent  the 
industry,  scholarship,  and  intellect 
of  Oxford;  while  Mr.  Paley,  Mr. 
Long,  and  others,  have  done  similar 
honour  to  their  University.  The 
distinguished  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Oxford  is  understood  to  have  been 
engaged  for  several  years  on  an 
edition  of  the  Republic  of  Plato,  of 
which  the  highest  expectations  are 
entertained,  and  we  beUeve  that 
editions  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and 
other  great  classical  works  are  in 
preparation  by  some  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  younger  scho- 
lars at  Oxford. 

But,  if  called  on  to  name  any 
existing  work  as  the  best  represen- 
tative of  the  present  state  of  English 
scholarship,  we  believe  that  O^ord 
and  Cambridge  men  would,  without 
hesitation,  put  forward  Mr.  Munro's 
edition  of  Lucretius.  This  work,  on 
its  first  appearance  in  the  end  of 
1864,  was  received  by  the  most 
competent  critics  as  the  greatest 
contribution  to  Latin  scholarship 
which  our  country  had  made  in  the 
present  century.  Its  practical  value 
to  students  and  scholars  may  be 
inferred  &om  the  fact  that,  although 
Lucretius  has  not  hitherto  been 
among  the  books  habitually  read  in 
schools  and  universities,  it  has 
already  reached  a  second  edition. 
A  great  impulse  must  thus  have 
been  given  to  Latin  scholarship. 
No  student  can  have  read  Lucretius 
carefully  by  the  light  of  Mr. 
Mnnro's  commentary,  without  add- 
ing largely  to  the  extent  and 
aocuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  limguage.  We  should  expect, 
also,  that  not  a  few  young  scholars 
may  have  caught  something  of  the 
generous  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
to  his  subject  vnith  which  the  editor 
has  performed  his  task.  We  know 
of  no  recent  work  so  capable  of 


exercising  a  good  influence  on 
education  by  showing  what  perfect 
scholarship  really  is  and  what  it 
can  accomplish ;  and  although  Mr. 
Munro  may  not,  perhaps^  induce  all 
his  older  readers  to  share  the  high 
opinion  which  he  himself  has  formed 
of  his  author,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Lucretius  will,  from  this 
time,  be  more  widely  known  and 
better  understood  than  he  has  ever 
been  before.  He  must  indeed  always 
continue  to  be  a  difficult  author, 
and,  in  large  parts  of  his  poem  he 
must  appear  to  modem  readers,  as 
he  was  to  his  countrymen,  some- 
what dry  and  abstruse  : 

Quoniam  haec  ratio  plerumque  yidetur 
Tristior  esse  quibus  non  est  tractata,  retroque 
Volgus  abhorret  ab  hac. 

But  Mr.  Munro  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  meanii^  of  his  author 
intelligible  throughout,  and  he  has 
done  much  to  relieve  the  dryness  of 
his  argument  by  the  vivid  sympathy 
and  abundant  knowledge  with  which 
he  interprets  and  illustrates  it.  If, 
as  we  believe,  Lucretius  is  an  author 
capable  of  powerfully  impressing  the 
imaginative,  the  philosophical,  and 
even  the  scientific  minds  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  it  will  be  chiefly  due  to 
the  devoted  zeal  and  masterly  power 
of  workmanship  which  this  edition 
shows,  that  his  force  and  genius  will 
be  fuUy  felt. 

While  so  much  has  been  done  in 
recent  years  for  the  interpretation 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  of  Juvenal  and 
Persius,  and  while  these  authors  have 
for  centuries  filled  a  large  place  in  our 
school  and  university  education,  it  is 
with  perfect  justice  that  Mr.  Munro 
remarks  that,  'for  the  last  three 
centuries '  (since  the  appearance 
of  the  edition  of  Lambinus)  *  nothing 
new  and  systematical,  nothing  that 
displays  pains  and  research,  hi^  been 
donefor  tiie  elucidation  of  Lucretius.' 
The  work  undertaken  by  him  was 
thus  one  that  was  greatly  wanted  ; 
it  was  also  one  of  more  novelty  and 
difficulty  than  that  of  ordinary  clas- 
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sical  commentators  in  the  present 
day.  It  was  rather  analogous  to 
that  performed  by  the  great  scholars 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  also  a  work,  we  think, 
especiallj  suited  to  Mr.  Munro's 
powers  and  acquirements.  For  he 
appears  to  be  not  onljr  a  first-rate 
scholar,  but  to  be  a  man  of  a  remark- 
ably original  and  independent  cast 
of  mind,  combined  with  that  rare 
power  of  long  continuous  applica- 
tion and  concentration  of  all  his 
powers  and  sympathies,  by  which 
great  works  of  permanent  value  are 
produced.  To  the  finest  scholarship 
of  the  English  universities,  he  adds 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
recent  grammatical  and  philological 
researches  of  Grermany.  He  is  ond 
of  the  few  Englishmen  who  have 
formed  themselves  in  the  school  of 
Madvig,  Lachmann  and  Ritschl,  and 
he  is  probably  the  only  Englishman, 
who,  in  respect  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  his  knowledge,  is  quali- 
fied to  hold  an  independent  place  in 
that  school.  But  his  success  as  an 
editor  is  mainly  due  to  his  own  pe- 
culiar gifts,  which  have  enabled  him 
to  put  the  scholarship  of  Cambridge 
and  the  learning  of  Germany  to 
such  profitable  use.  All  his  work 
shows  a  singular  vividness  and  in- 
tensity of  mind.  We  know  of  no 
work  of  learning,  which  is  so 
thoroughly  alive  in  all  its  parts,  so 
free,  in  matter  and  manner,  from  all 
that  is  conventional  or  superfluous. 
The  editor,  in  short,  seems  to  pos- 
sess some  of  the  gifts  of  his  author, 
with  whom  he  so  fully  sympathises : 
especially  that  *  vivida  vis  animi  ' — 
*the  power  of  vividly  conceiving 
and  of  expressing  his  conceptions 
in  words '  ^ — in  which  Lucretius  has 
no  equal  in  Latin  literature.  It 
is  this  gift  which  turns  what  in 
the  hands  of  ordinary  scholars 
would  be  a  dry  account  of  manu- 
scripts and  of  forgotten  commenta- 
tors, into  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the 


history  of  learning;  which  gives 
fresh  interest  to  the  discussion  of  a 
new  reading ;  and  which  imparts  to 
a  laborious  work  carried  on  through 
many  years  that  unity  of  tone, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  continuous 
effort  of  mind.  In  the  case  of  a 
dull  work,  years  spent  upon  it  even 
when  adding  to  its  usefulness  only 
increase  its  dullness.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  condition  of  the 
greatest  and  most  permanent  work 
to  combine  patient  labour  with  un- 
flagging ardour.  In  this  edition  of 
Lucretius  we  have,  as  we  gather 
from  incidental  remarks  in  the  notes, 
and  also  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Munro's  earlier  contributions  to  the 
subject,  the  result  of  more  than  fif- 
teen years'  steady  perseverance. 
That  the  editor's  zeal  has  not  failed 
him  in  any  way  may  be  seen  not 
only  from  the  general  execution  of 
the  work,  but  also  from  the  fresh 
interest  with  which  he  has  returned 
to  the  subject,  and  the  new  touches 
which  he  has  sidded  to  his  workman- 
ship in  the  second  edition. 

Mr.  Munro's  work  comprises  a 
new  critical  revision  of  the  text,  a 
commentary  explaining  and  illus- 
trating the  meaning  of  his  author, 
a  translation  supplemental  to  the 
conmientary,  and  two  introductory 
essays :  the  first  being  an  exhaustive 
and  interesting  account  of  what  has 
been  done  for  the  editing  of  Lucretius 
since  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
second  being  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
all  that  can  be  known  of  the  personal 
history  of  Lucretius,  and  a  literary 
criticism  of  his  style  and  genius. 
Each  of  these  departments  of  his 
work  is  executed  with  the  great- 
est thoroughness  and  accuracy ; 
in  each  the  editor  has  done  much 
to  advance  scholarship,  and  to 
throw  new  light  on  his  author. 
His  contributions  to  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  the  language,  and  the 
matter  of  his  author  give  proof 
at  once  of  an  exhaustive  study  of 
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all  the  learning  of  the  sabject,  of 
the  constant  exercise  of  an  indepen- 
dent judgment,  and  of  the  most 
candid  and  generons  acknowledg- 
ment of  any  kind  of  merit  in  pre- 
yions  editors,  commentators,  or 
critics.  Probably  the  most  labo- 
rious and  difficult  part  of  his  task 
was  that  which  necessarily  shows 
the  smallest  amount  of  visible  re- 
sults, viz.  the  revision  of  the  text. 
Even  after  the  original  labours  and 
discoveries  of  Lachmann,  and  the 
carefal  revision  of  his  work  by 
Bemays,  Mr.  Munro  has  still  found 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  an  inde- 
pendent critical  judgment  and  of 
inventive  ingenuity.  While  agree- 
ing substantially  with  Lachmann's 
general  views,  he  has  done  much 
both  to  correct  and  to  supplement 
the  results  at  which  he  arrived.  He 
has  unquestionably  improved  on 
the  text  of  his  great  predecessor, 
in  retaining  many  of  the  old  read- 
ings, which  Lachmann  had  set 
aside  from  what  seems  an  imperfect 
sympathy  with  the  imaginative 
genius  of  Lucretius.  Mr.  Munro  has 
Siown  that  while  Lachmann  was, 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  a  master 
of  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  language, 
especially  as  employed  by  the  older 
writers,  he  had  by  no  means  equal 
power  of  comprehending  the  phi- 
losophy of  his  author.  He  thus 
treats  some  passages  as  interrupting 
the  course  of  the  argument,  which 
Mr.  Munro  clearly  proves  to  be  in 
close  connection  with  it.  We  think 
that  Lachmann  has  fallen  into  other 
errors  from  defect  in  poetical  feel- 
ing. Li  several  among  the  finest 
passages  of  the  poem  he  has  tamed 
down  the  vigorous  language  of  Lu- 
cretius into  common-place.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Lucretius  applies  the  epi- 
thet *  severa,'  in  three  places,  to  diffe- 
rent aspects  or  objects  of  nature. 
He  spesdm  of  '  severa  silentia  noctis.' 
Again  he  has  the  lines  (v.  35,  36) — 

Propter  Atlantexmi  lifcug,  pelageique  severa, 
Quo  neqne  noster  adit  qmsquam,  nee  bar- 
barus  audet. 


And  again  (v.  1190,  11 91) — 

Luna,  dies,  et  nox,  et  noctis  signa  severa, 
Koctivagaeque  £&ce8  caeli,  flanunaeque  vo- 
lantes. 

Li  the  second  of  these  passages 
Ladmiann  adopts  from  Marnllns  the 
reading  'sonora,'  a  commonplace 
epithet  of  the  sea,  standing  in  no 
connection  with  the  context,  in 
which  the  stem  inaccessible  charac- 
ter of  these  distant  shores  and  seas 
is  expressed.  In  the  third  he  adopts 
from  Lambinus  the  reading  *  serena,' 
which  not  only  adds  no  force,  but 
is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
passage,  in  which  the  more  awM 
aspects  of  nature  are  represented  as 
the  causes  of  superstitious  terror. 
Mr.  Munro  retains  the  *  severa '  in 
both  cases — ^rendering  the  lines,  in 
the  first  of  the  two  latter  passages, 
'beside  the  Atlantic  shore  and 
melanclioly  mavn,  which  none  of  us 
goes  near  and  no  barbarian  ventures 
nigh ; '  in  the  last,  '  noon,  day  and 
night,  and  night's  austere  consteUa^ 
tionsj  and  night- wandering  meteors 
of  the  sky,  and  flying  bodies  of  flame.' 
Again,  at  v.  200,  Lachmann  reads — 

Principio,  quantumcaeli  tegit  impetus  ingens, 
Inde  aiiquam  partem  monies  silvaeque  fe- 

ramm 
Possedere-^ 

substituting  '  aliquam,'  than  which 
nothing  can  be  weaker,  for  the 
old  reading  'avidam,'  which  itself 
is  probably  inadmissible  —  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  justified  by  any 
actual  usage  of  the  word.  Mr. 
Munro  reads  *avidei,'  thereby  re- 
taining the  attribution,  so  charac- 
teristic of  Lucretius,  of  a  personal, 
even  a  passionate,  feeling  to  the 
objects  and  aspects  of  nature — ^as, 
for  instance,  where  he  speaks  (v. 
470)  of  the  asther  as  covering  all 
things  *  avido  complexu.'  This 
poetical  feeling  of  the  personal  life 
of  nature  pervades  the  whole  poem 
of  Lucretius,  and  reappears  in  a 
tamer  form  in  many  expressions  of 
the  Oeorgics.  Another  passage,  in 
which  Mr.  Munro  retains  the  read- 
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ing  of  the  MS.  while  justifying  it 
and  folly  explaining  it  in  a  masterly 
note  to  his  second  edition,  is  i.  230 : 

Undo    mare,    mgenuei  fontes,  extemaqne 


nnmina  suppeditant  ? 

There  again  Lachmann  has  snbsti- 
tnted  for  the  poetry  of  the  *  exter- 
naqne  longe'  (in  contrast,  as  Mr. 
Mnnro  points  ont,  with  the  '  inge- 
nnei  fontes')  the  essential  prose  of 
*  extentaque  longe.'  In  another 
striking  passage  again  Mr.  Mnnro 
shows  the  justice  and  independence 
of  his  judgment  in  supporting  a 
happy  readmg  of  Forbiger's  against 
the  contemptuous  condemnation  of 
Lachmann  (v.  946) — 

Ut  nirnc  montibus  e  magnis  decuisus  aquai 
Clam*  citat  late  sitientia  saecla  feramm. 

We  especially  commendMr.  Monro's 
note  on  this  passage  to  any  student 
of  his  work,  as  indicating  how  ad- 
mirably he  was  equipped  for  the 
office  of  editor,  not  only  by  scho« 
larship  and  independent  judgment, 
but  by  poetical  feeling  and  the 
power  of  Tividly  conceiving  the 
scenes  described  by  Lucretius. 

In  other  passages,  where  Lach- 
mann has  failed,  Mr.  Munro  appears 
tons  to  hare  been  8uccesBfdl,certainly 
very  happy,  in  his  own  conjectural 
eiDendations—- in  some  cases,through 
a  closer  study  and  clearer  appre- 
hension of  the  argument,  in  others, 
through  a  truer  sympathy  with  the 
genius  of  his  author,  and  a  clearer 
fibculty  of  mentally  reproducing  the 
objects  seen  by  him.  As  instances 
of  happy  emendation  we  may  notice 
(i.  468)  '  Namque  aliut  Teruyria '  for 
terris^  where  Lachmann's  jper  seat 
has  no  meaning  in  that  connection. 
He  restores  again  characteristic 
features  to  two  remarkable  descrip- 
tiye  passages  in  book  ii.  The  first 
is  that  of  legions  engaged  in  their 
warlike  evolutions  in  the  Campus 
Hartius  (at  ii.  40)  : 

81  non  forte  tuas  legiones  per  loca  campi 
Forvere  com  videas  belli  simulacra  cientis, 
Sabsidiis  magnis  et  ecwm  vi  constabilitas. 


Where  by  the  simple  change  of  '  et 
ecu  vi'  for  the  corrupt  'Epicuri'  of 
the  MS.,  he  adds  a  natural  and  even 
necessary  element  to  the  picture; 
whereas  Lachmann's  'elephantis' 
introduces  an  elem^it  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  description  of  a 
Roman  army.  The  other  descriptive 
passage  is  the  well  known  one  (at 
ii.  352,  Ac.),  of  the  cow  sorrowing 
for  her  lost  calf  sacrificed  before  the 
altars  of  the  gods.  Mr.  Munro's 
reading  of  'absistens'  (ceasing 
from  her  quest),  line  359,  adds  a 
natural  touch  to  the  picture,  while 
Lachmann's  '  adsidueis '  is  very 
weak  and  common-place.  There  are 
other  passages  again  (e.g.  i.  3  $6, 
&c.),  where  by  slight  changes  in  tiie 
order  of  the  Hnes  or  in  punctuation 
the  argument  becomes  perfectly 
coherent  and  consecutive,  where  xt 
was  evidently  misunderstood  even 
by  the  best  of  the  former  editors. 
The  debt  which  the  student  owes  to 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Munrd  in  revising 
the  text  can  only  be  fully  recognised 
after  a  very  carefol  study  of  the 
author.  K  students  now  find  that 
the  whole  argument  of  Lucretius  is 
close,  coherent,  and  intelligible, 
except  in  those  passages  where 
the  work  was  left  incomplete  by  the 
author,  or  where  there  are  fatal 
lacunsd  in  the  MS.,  this  is  in  the 
main  due  to  the  amount  of  labour-— 
often  showing  Httle  more  visible 
result  than  perhaps  the  change  in  a 
conmia,  or  a  mark  of  interrogation*— 
which  Mr.  Munro  has  undergone  in 
their  behal£ 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed 
from  these  instances  that  his  general 
attitude  towards  Lachmann  is  one 
of  antagonism.  On  the  contrary  he 
thus  indicates  his  relation  to  his 
predecessor  in  his  dedicatory  letter 
to  Dr.  Kennedy : 

The  present  edition  claims,  as  you  will 
gee,  to  do  something  both  for  the  criticism 
and  for  the  explanation  of  the  poem.  After 
the  masterly  work  of  Lachmann,  you  will 
think,  perhaps,  that  too  much  space  has 
been  allotted  to  the  former ;  but  that  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  intended  partly  to  give 
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the  reader,  in  a  condensed  shape,  the  result 
of  his  kboors,  partly  to  add  to  and  correct 
.  them  when  circumstances  or  design  rendered 
them  incomplete.  .  .  .  WhatLachmann 
performed  is  known  to  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  such  studies :  from  my  first  intro- 
duction readers  will  learn  what  opinion  I 
entertain  of  his  merits ;  they  will  also  find 
that  all  which  I  have  added  to  what  he  lias 
done  is,  with  one  insignificant  exception, 
derived  from  the  original  sources  to  which 
they  refer. 

In  a  postscript  to  the  second  edi- 
tion he  vindicates  Lachmann's  great 
excellence  in  the  strongest  terms. 
He  speaks  of  'the  masterly  power 
with  which  Lachmann  throughout 
his  Lucretius  breathes  life  and  mean- 
ing into  the  disjointed  members  of 
Lucretius.'  He  asserts  for  him  an 
equality  with — even  a  superiority 
over — the  great  English  scholar, 
whose  powers  were  exercised  in  the 
revision  and  restoration  of  the  text 
of  the  Greek  poets.  '  And  then,'  he 
writes,  'what  Porsonian  even  in 
imagination  has  tried  those  feats  of 
sagacity  and  industry  by  which 
Lachmann  has  forced  his  way  into 
the  very  work-room  of  the  poet  P  ' 
*To  what  play  of  Euripides  does 
Person  or  any  of  his  followers 
restore  whole  verses  with  the  same 
certainty  as  Lachmann  gives  back 
to  Lucretius  lines  like '  &c.  &c.  Any 
one  reading  the  account  given  of 
Lachmann's  labours  in  the  first  of 
the  introductory  essays  of  this 
edition,  would  certainly  have  been 
more  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Mnnro 
might  err  through  excessive  defe- 
rence to  Lachmann's  authority,  than 
through  a  restless  desire  to  surpass 
him.  It  is  the  best  though  by  no 
means  the  universal  result  of  true 
education  to  combine  such  power  of 
hearty  admiration  for  great  ex- 
cellence, with  that  spirit  of  candid 
consideration  towardis  all,  and  that 
intellectual  independence  and  self- 
reliance  which  this  work  exhibits 
in  a  marked  degree. 

In  connection  with  the  revision  of 
the  text,  there  is  another  point  of 
minor  importance,  indeed,  in  which 


this  edition  will  mark  an  era  in  Eng- 
lish scholarship.  Mr.  Munro,  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Lachmann, 
has  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Latin  orthography.  Any 
one  familiar  with  recent  German 
editions  of  Latin  authors  must  have 
remarked  a  considerable  change 
from  the  conventional  spelling  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed 
in  this  country.  Probably  the 
general  impression  among  English 
readers  of  the  classics  is  that  this 
is  an  unnecessary  disturbance  of 
traditional  usage  ;  that  the  matter 
is  both  unimportant  in  itself  and 
one  in  regard  to  which  no  certainty 
or  uniformity  can  be  attained.  Till 
we  read  Mr.  Munro's  defence  of  the 
innovations  introduced  by  Lach- 
mann, Ritschl,  and  others,  we  were 
inclined  to  regard  these  proposed 
restorations  as  being  veiy  possibly 
mistaken,  and  certainly  not  essen- 
tial to  the  objects  which  we  have 
in  view  in  studying  ancient  lite- 
rature. Why  attempt,  on  appa- 
rently d  priori  grounds,  to  establish 
uniformity  in  a  matter  in  which 
the  Romans  themselves  probably 
did  not  observe  uniformity?  Mr. 
Munro,  however,  points  out  that 
although  the  first  restorers  did 
err  by  aiming  at  uniformity  through 
d  priori  processes,  Lachmann  and 
his  school  have  derived  their  results 
from  th^  authority  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  and  of  extant  inscriptions ;  that 
they  recognise  the  fact  that  in  many 
points  of  spelling — ^such  as  the  ter- 
minations in  es  or  is — ^variety,  not 
uniformity,  was  the  practice  of  the 
Romans ;  but  that  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  words — e.g.  loquella, 
Juppiter,  milia,  conecto — their  con- 
stant usage  was  at  variance  with 
thAt  observed  in  modem  times.  He 
draws  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
our  conventional  spelling  was  a 
meritorious  but  imperfect  restora- 
tion of  the  scholars  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  that  some  barbarisms  were 
retained  by  them,  and  others  intro- 
duced at  a  later  period  under  the 
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ixiflnence  of  &lse  etymological  fan- 
cies ;  and  that,  moreover,  there 
actually  vnuB  no  nniform  spelling 
adopted,  bnt  that  the  varions  editors 
of  Latin  works  followed  their  own 
caprice.  He  vindicates  also  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  remark- 
ing that  Latin  orthography  '  touches 
in  a  thousand  points  the  histoiy, 
grammar,  and  pronunciation  of  the 
language.'  Probably  this  return 
to  more  ancient  usage  will  prove  to 
be  a  real  help  to  philological  inquiry. 
Li  itself,  too,  although  involving  a 
slight  shock  to  the  prepossessions  of 
older  scholars,  the  change  produces 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  bringing 
us  nearer,  even  in  a  small  matter, 
to  antiquity.  We  should  not,  of 
course,  sacrifice  any  real  convenience 
in  our  printing  or  in  the  shapes  of 
our  books  in  order  to  produce  a 
more  vivid  impression  that  we  are 
penetrating  to  what  is  essential — 
namely,  the  thought  of  the  ancient 
writer, — through  a  medium  similar 
to  that  to  which  he  first  committed 
his  thoughts;  but  no  sacrifice  of  this 
kind  is  involved  in  accepting  the 
orthography  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and 
inscriptions,  as  examined  by  the 
most  diligent  and  accurate  scholars 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  established  at  the 
revival  of  learning.  Li  this  matter, 
English  scholars  must  either  follow 
the  lead  of  those  of  Germany,  or 
prove  them  to  be  in  error. 

While  Mr.  Munro  has  given  so 
much  care  and  thought  to  &e  criti- 
cism of  the  text,  having  carefully 
examined  the  most  important  MSS., 
as  well  as  all  the  previous  editions, 
yet  much  the  laiqger  part  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  the  explanatory 
and  iUustrative  notes.  These  consist 
of  a  running  analysis  of  the  argu- 
ment, stated  with  great  force  and 
exactness,  of  a  number  of  original 
discussions  explaining  and  illustrat- 
ing the  language  of  Lucretius,  and 
of  a  great  amount  of  material  from 
modem  as  well  as  ancient  sources, 
explanatory  of  his  philosophy.    The 


most  cursory  reading  of  these  notes 
would  satisfy  any  one  that  the 
editor  is  not  only  an  admirable 
scholar,  but  is  much  more  than 
a  scholar.  While  the  amount  of 
real  learning  derived  from  original 
sources  is  veiy  remarkable,  the 
moderation  and  judgment  with 
which  it  is  used  is  a  very  rare  merit 
on  the  part  of  classical  commen- 
tators. It  is  never  brought  forward 
except  when  wanted  to  establish 
some  point  of  real  importance,  either 
in  the  style  or  matter  of  the  author. 
We  are  spared  the  endless  com- 
ments of  previous  conunentators  on 
one  another.  Every  scholar  will 
learn  much  from  these  discussions 
as  to  the  idiomatic  uses  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  the  forms  and  con- 
structions admissible  or  inadmis- 
sible in  certain  authors.  As  in- 
stances of  verbal  criticism,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  specimens  of  the 
improvements  introduced  into  the 
second  edition,  attention  might  be 
directed  to  the  notes  at  i.  230, 
and  at  ii.  363.  Li  the  discussions, 
involving  chiefly  points  of  verbal 
scholarship,  Mr.  Munro  largely  illus- 
trates his  author  by  passages  from 
Cicero,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  and 
from  the  fragments  of  the  early  epic, 
tragic,  and  satiric  poets.  Again,  he 
has  caretiilly  examined  the  influ- 
ences which  formed  the  style  of 
Lucretius,  and  the  influence  which 
his  style  in  turn  exercised  over  that 
of  his  successors,  especially  of  Virgil 
in  the  Georgics.  He  shows  where 
he  has  imitated  the  poetical  or  phi- 
losophical phraseology  of  Greek 
writers,  especially  of  Homer,  Euri- 
pides, Empedocles,  and  Epicurus; 
and  he  is,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
early  and  usually  contemned  verses 
of  Cicero  exercised  no  slight  power 
over  the  style  of  Lucretius.  The 
relation  of  Virgil's  style  to  that  of 
Lucretius  has  struck  eveiy  reader  of 
the  two  poets,  but  iij  has  never  been 
so  fully  brought  out  as  in  these 
notes,  especially  that  at  page  493 
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(second  edition),  where  Mr.  Mimro 
proves  by  a  mass  of  quotation  bow 
folly  tbe  mind  of  Vir^  *  was  satu- 
rated with  the  verses  of  Lucretins' 
in  writing  the  second  Georgic,  He 
adduces  also  many  parallels  from 
modem  poetry,  especially  from 
Spenser  and  Mittcm.  So  too  with 
the  philosophy,  in  illustration  of 
which  all  that  remains  of  the  mate- 
rials used  by  LncretiuB  has  been 
carefolly  stadied,  and  much  has 
been  introduced  from  modem 
physics.  We  learn,  too,  firam  these 
notes  how  much  more  meaning 
many  parts  of  the  physical  argu- 
ment had  at  the  time  they  were 
written  &om  the  strong  antagonism, 
even  in  the  minutest  points,  between 
the  Stoical  and  Epicurean  philo- 
sophies. We  realise  with  more  cer- 
tainty what  might  partially  be  in- 
ferred from  the  tone  of  Lucretius, 
how  intensely  polemical  his  argu- 
ment is.  Lastly,  Mr.  Munro  brings 
to  the  iUustration  of  the  descrip- 
tive passages  in  the  poem  a  genuine 
poetical  insight,  and  also  a  know- 
ledge of  the  scenery  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  derived  from  his  own  travels, 
as  well  as  from  books. 

The  style  in  which  the  notes  are 
written  is  throughout  clear,  vigo- 
rous, and  satisfactory.  There  is  not 
a  word  too  much,  or  *  a  drop  of  ink 
wasted.'  The  student  is  saved  time 
and  trouble  owing  to  the  time  and 
trouble  which  the  editor  has  taken  to 
present  to  him  nothing  in  the  least 
degree  irrelevant.  Nor  are  we  ever 
left  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  real 
opinion  is.  His  work  is,  in  short, 
thoroughly  conscientious,  equally 
fr'ee  from  pretence  of  any  kind,  and 
from  dullness.  The  notes  may  be 
read  consecutively  with  lively  plea- 
sure by  any  one  who  has  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  poem  of  Lucretius 
and  is  at  all  interested  in  questions 
of  scholarship. 

The  same  kind  of  qualities  are 
characteristic  of  the  translation, 
which  is  really  a  supplement  to  the 
commentary  and  saves  it  from  being 


overloaded  with  minute  discussions 
as  to  the  exact  force  of  particular 
words  or  collocations  of  words.  In 
it  the  minutest  shades  of  meaning 
indicated  by  a  particular  word,  by 
a  case  or  mood,  by  the  position  of  an 
epithet,  are  brought  out.  FeTv 
scholars  in  England  could  study 
this  translation  without  aoknow^- 
ledging  that  they  had  acquired  some 
new  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
their  author ;  nor  could  there  be  a 
better  exercise  to  teach  a  youn^ 
student  the  difference  between  the 
fair  scholarship  that  wins  prizes 
at  schools,  and  first  classes  at  the 
universities,  and  that  perfect 
mastery  over  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  is  the  ideal  at  which  he 
should  aim,  than  to  compare  twenty 
lines  of  his  own  rendering  of  any 
passage  of  Lucretius  with  the  same 
passage  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Munro. 
Even  where  his  own  work  is  quite 
accurate,  where,  perhaps,  he  him- 
self might  think  it  more  elegant 
than  .that  to  which  he  is  referred, 
he  will  find  that  the  foil  meaning  of 
the  author  is  brought  out  more 
faithfully,  without  an  element  added 
to  it  or  subtracted  from  it,  than  in 
his  own  most  successfol  attempts. 
A  reader  feoniliar  only  with  the 
more  famous  poetical  beauties  of 
Lucretius,  might  perhaps  think  that 
there  is  a  want  of  grace  and  finish 
in  rendering  them.  Mr.  Munro 
might,  no  doubt,  have  made  many 
passages  of  his  translation  more 
artistic  and  more  pleasing  to  a 
modem  reader  by  sacrificmg  the 
main  purpose  for  which  he  made 
that  addition  to  his  work.  Artistic 
excellence  in  a  translation  from  an 
ancient  author  can  only  be  attained 
by  an  entire  substitution  of  modem 
for  ancient  idiom.  This  change  of 
idiom  would  have  greatly  lessened 
the  value  of  the  translation  as 
supplemental  to  the  notes.  The 
aim  of  such  a  translation  as  Mr. 
Munro's  is  to  interpret  exactly  the 
meaning  of  his  author;  the  aim 
of  an  i^tistic  translation,  in  prose 
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or  verse,  is  to  produce  on  an  English 
reader,  by  the  use  of  modem  idiom 
and  style,  an  impression  analogous 
to  that  which  the  original  produces 
on  the  minds  of  those  readers  who 
can  appreciate  it.  The  more  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  style  of 
Lucretius  are  faithtiiUy  and  power- 
fdlly  reproduced  in  Mr.  Munro's 
version, — his  fullness  of  matter,  his 
seriousness  and  intensity  of  spirit, 
the  general  vigour  of  his  language, 
and  the  poetical  force  o£  single  ex- 
pressions. However,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself  of  the  merit 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  he  may 
take,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  it,  the 
following  descriptive  passage  &om 
book  V.  line  1370,  &c., — one  by  no 
means  easy  to  render  accurately  : 

Inqae  dies  magis  in  montem  snocedeie  silTBfl 
Gogebant  infraque  locum  concedere  cultie, 
Plata  lacus  riTos  segetes  Tinetaque  laeta 
GoUibtis  et  campis  ut  haberent,  atque  olea- 

ram 
Gaemla  distingnens   inter   plaga   correre 

posset 
Per  tnniulos  et  convallis  camposque  profdsa ; 
Ut  nunc  esse  vides  Tario  distincta  lepoie 
Omnia,  quae  pomis  intersita  dulcibus  omant 
Arbnstisque  tenent  felicibus  opsita  circum. 

And  they  would  force  the  forests  to 
recede  every  day  higher  and  higher  up  the 
liill-side,  and  yield  the  ground  below  to 
tilth,  in  order  to  have  on  the  uplands  and 
plains  meadows,  tanks,  runnels,  corn-fields, 
and  glad  Tineyards,  and  allow  a  gray-green 
strip  of  olives  to  run  between  and  mark  the 
divisions,  spreading  itself  over  hillocks  and 
valleys  and  plains;  just  as  you  now  see 
richly  dight  with  varied  beauty  all  the 
ground  which  they  lay  out  and  plant  with 
rows  of  sweet  fruit  trees,  and  enclose  aU 
round  with  plantations  of  other  goodly  trees. 

The  two  introductory  essays  to 
the  critical  and  explanatory  notes 
are  marked  by  the  same  kind  of 
excellence  as  the  rest  of  the  work. 
They  are  Aill  of  valuable  matter 
acquired  by  original  research,  and 
examined  and  selected  by  an  in- 
dependent and  expert  judgment. 
In  point  of  style  they  are  con- 
densed, Aill  of  vigour  and  anima- 
tion. The  first,  which  traces  the 
history  of  the  text  of  Lucretius 
from  '  one  original  MS.  which  has 


itself  long  disappeared,'  through 
the  various  copies  of  this  original, 
of  which  the  two  oldest  (the  Ley- 
den  MSS.)  aisB  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  through  the  first  printed 
editions,  and  the  hands  of  the 
scholars  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  down  to  the  present 
day, — ^is  a  remarkable  triumph  of 
literary  power.  Without  reading 
this  essay  no  one  could  imagine 
that  so  much  living  and  human 
interest  could  be  imparted  to  ap- 
parently so  dry  a  subject.  Mr. 
Munro  thoroughly  reahses  to  him- 
self, and  reproduces  with  sym- 
pathetic insight  the  strength  of 
intellect  and  character,  the  ardour 
of  feeling,  and  the  polemical  passion 
of  the  early  scholars;  he  can  ap- 
preciate tiie  humorous  side  of 
their  lives  and  quarrels  as  well  as 
their  greatness  :  he  feels  an  interest 
like  tiiat  almost  of  a  personal 
friend,  in  bringing  out  the  right 
and  wrong  in  tiie  warfare  between 
Lambinus  and  Gifanius,  and  in 
exposing  '  the  systematical  and  un- 
principled cunning'  with  which 
the  latter  pillaged  and  appropriated 
to  his  ovm  use  the  labours  of  the 
former ;  and  he  metes  out  impartial 
justice  to  the  Creeches,  Haver- 
camps,  and  Wakefields  of  a  more 
recent  date.  The  way  in  which  he 
has  treated  his  subject  shows  that 
he  possesses  the  most  essential  of 
literary  gifts,  that  of  being  himsdf 
strongly  interested  in  what  he 
vmtes  about,  and  of  communioating 
that  interest  to  his  readers.  The 
use  that  commentators  on  classical 
authors  too  often  make  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  labours  of 
their  predecessors  is  to  add  bulk 
and  tediousness  to  their  own.  Mr. 
Munro  is  the  only  comm^itator 
known  to  us  who  has  used  his 
great  learning  in  this  department, 
not  to  encumber  his  own  coramen- 
taiy,  but  to  add  a  valuable  and 
luminous  chapter  to  the  history  of 
modem  scholarship.  We  know  of 
nothing  of  the  kmd  so  good  with 
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the  exception  of  the  articles  on  the 
Scaligers  and  on  Wolf  contributed 
withm  the  last  few  years  to  the 
Quarterly  and  North  BrJiUh  Reviews, 
and  attributed  to  one  of  the  ablest 
among  the  present  race  of  Oxford 
scholars  and  divines. 

The  second  of  these  essays  is  de- 
voted not  to  the  commentieitors  but 
to  the  author  himself.  It  contains 
an  account  and  criticism  of  the  few- 
facts  recorded  of  the  life  of  the  poet 
and  of  the  time  and  mode  of  the 
publication  of  his  poem,  an  estimate 
of  his  genius,  a  minute  examination 
of  his  style  and  rhythm,  and  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  various 
opinions  expressed  about  him  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
thorough  and  exhaustive  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  which  this 
essay  displays,  nor  as  to  the  fair- 
ness and  absence  of  dogmatism 
with  which  matters  of  opinion  are 
discussed.  Readers  of  Lucretius 
will  find  themselves  much  strength- 
ened in  their  convictions  in  those 
points  where  they  agree  with  Mr. 
Hunro's  conclusions,  and  impelled 
to  reconsider  their  views  where 
they  differ.  He  accepts  and  sup- 
ports with  much  learning  and 
ingenuity  the  truth  of  the  account 
of  the  poet  given  by  Jerome  in  his 
additions  to  the  Eusebian  Chroni- 
cle. We  confess  that  our  scepticism 
on  this  point,  though  disturbed  by 
Mr.  Munro's  arguments,  is  not 
altogether  removed.  We  still  ask, 
'  can  we  accept  as  undoubted  facts 
of  personal  history  the  whole  state-  • 
ment  that  the  poet  Lucretius, 
having  been  driven  mad  by  drink- 
ing a  love  potion,  and  having  com- 
posed several  books  in  the  intervals 
of  insanity,  which  Cicero  afterwards 
corrected,  committed  suicide  in  his 
forty-fourth  year  ?  *  Our  belief 
in  any  facts  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  in  antiquity  will  de- 
pend partly  on  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  partly  on  the  intrinsic 
probability  or  improbability  of  the 


facts.  A  story  resting  on  con- 
temporary evidence,  in  ancient  or 
in  modem  times,  is  of  course  more 
likely  to  be  true  than  one  resting 
on  the  evidence  of  one  or  more 
centuries  later.  Again,  if  we  con- 
sider the  kind  of  traditions  which 
have  come  to  us  about  the  poets, 
philosophers,  and  historians  of 
antiquity,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  ancients  had  not  the  same 
standard  of  truthfulness,  nor  the 
same  means  of  securing  it,  in  writ- 
ing personal  biography  as  in  writing 
public  history.  Admitting  that 
'the  whole  of  Jerome's  additions 
to  the  Chronicle  are  servilely  copied 
from  the  lost  work  of  Suetonius,  Be 
Viris  illustrihusy*  we  still  ask  for 
the  grounds  on  which  Suetonius, 
writing  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  supposed  event,  made  the  state- 
ment ?  Have  we  any  reason  to 
think  that  these  facts  were  matters 
of  general  notoriety  among  the 
contemporaries  of  the  poet,  or  that 
the  story  of  his  madness  and  of  the 
love  potion  was  accurately  investi- 
gated or  recorded  by  any  one  ? 
The  silence  of  contemporary  writers 
is,  of  course,  not  conclusive  against 
the  truth  of  the  story.  Still,  in 
the  absence  of  any  kind  of  allusion 
confirming  its  truth,  it  is  surely 
justifiable  to  suspend  one's  judg- 
ment. Even  at  the  best  the  state- 
ment is  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to 
make  anything  of  the  facts.  If  we 
look  at  their  intrinsic  probability 
or  improbability,  the  dates  assigned 
to  the  birth  and  death  of  the  poet 
have  every  appearance  of  credibility; 
there  is  nothing  intrinsically  im- 
probable in  the  statement  of  his 
suicide  ;  the  account  of  the  editorial 
labours  of  Cicero  may  be  true, 
although  unsupported  by  any  men- 
tion of  the  fact  in  his  own  extensive 
correspondence ;  the  poet  may  have 
suffered  from  madness  in  the  course 
of  his  life  or  before  his  death  ;  but 
we  should  require  much  stronger 
evidence  than  we  can  get  to  con- 
vince us  that  this  madness  was  the 
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result  of  a  love  potion,  or  that  the 
poem  or  any  considerable  portion 
of  it  were  written  '  per  intervalla 
insaniae.'     Mr.  Mnnro  conclusively 
disposes    of   the    notion    that    Q. 
Cicero  is  the  person  referred  to  by 
Jerome ;   he  brings  forward  some 
new   considerations  in   support  of 
the  probability  of  the  work  having 
been  submitted  to  the  revision  of 
M.    Cicero;    and    he    finds    some 
passages  in  the  poem,  such  as  fre- 
quent reference  to  frightfiil  visions, 
which    might  confirm  the  notion 
that  the  poet   was  liable  to  mad- 
ness.    Still  it  may  be  said  on  the 
one  hand  that  we  cannot  rest  on 
this  account  with  the  same  confi- 
dence with  which  we  accept  the 
ordinary  facts  of  ancient  history,  or, 
on  the  other,  that  even  if  we  could 
so  accept  them,  in  our  total  igno- 
rance of  the  nature,  frequency,  and 
duration  of  the  fits  of  madness  to 
which  the  poet  was  subject,  we  can- 
not in  any  way  judge  how  far  he 
was  affected  by  them  in  the  com- 
position of  the  poem.     We  should 
accordingly  be  inclined  to  put  the 
whole  story  aside  as  one  of  which 
we  can  make  nothing,  and  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  throws  no  use- 
ftil  light  on  the  nature  of  the  poem. 
With  the  high  estimate  which  Mr. 
Munro  forms  of  the  poet's  power, 
both  of  conception  and  expression, 
we  ourselves  heartily  concur ;  and 
we  should,  on  the  whole,  side  with 
him  in  his   controversy  with  the 
accomplished  scholar  and  critic  who 
reviews  his  work,  in  a  very  friendly 
spirit,  in  the  249th  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.     The  modes  in 
which    poetical    genius    manifests 
itself  are  so   various,   that  it  is  a 
somewhat  invidious  part  to  claim 
superiority  for  one  great  poet  over 
another.     When    the    question    is 
raised  whether  Lucretius  or  Virgil, 
Catullus  or  Horace,  be  the  greater 
poet,   we.  should    be    inclined    to 
answer  with  the  shepherd  in  Virgil : 

Non  nostrum  inter  tos  tantas  componere  lites: 
Et  Titiila  tu  dignus  et  hie. 


It   may  be   maintained    that    the 
ppeticcd    literature  of  the   age   of 
Cicero    has,   both  in  matter    and 
style,  more  original  force,  nature, 
and  sincerity,  i£an  that  of  the  Au- 
gustan   age ;    that  it  affects  the 
mind  more  immediately ;  and  that 
it  is  never,  as  that  of  Virgil  and 
Horace  not  unfrequently  is,  tame 
and  common-place  in  thought,  nor 
unreal    and    conventional  in  sub- 
stance.    Yet  it  will  be  generally 
conceded  that  Lucretius  is  infinitely 
inferior  to  Virgil  in  *  maturity,'  not 
exactly  of  poetical  power  but  of  art ; 
and  that  Catullus  is  as  inferior  to 
Horace  in  *  maturity  '  of  reflection 
and  character.     There  is  a  ripeness 
and  perfection  in  the  art  and  senti- 
ment of  Virgil  and  Horace  to  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  parallels 
in  ancient  or  modem  poetry.     As 
compared    with  Virgil,    Lucretius 
shows  immaturity  not  only  in  the 
mechanical    part  of   his   art — the 
rhythm  and  collocation  of  words — 
but  in  the  selection  and  treatment 
of  his  materials,  by  attempting  to 
combine  too  closely  the  province  of 
poetry  with  that  of  science.     But 
inferiority  in  art   does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  inferiority  in  genius. 
If  the  didactic  poem  of  Lucretius 
wants  the  finished  execution  of  the 
QeorgicSj   it  exhibits,    both  in  its 
general  design  and  in  detail,  certain 
characteristics  which  are  at  least 
as  high  and  rare  in  poetry.     Al- 
lowing   that    *  didactic    poetry   is 
an  anachronism,'  that  it  is  an  at- 
tempt   to    combine     incompatible 
objects,  with  real  loss  to  both  ;  that 
it  was  instinctively  and  wisely  re- 
jected by  the  genius  of  Greece,  as 
it  has   been    by  that  of   modem 
nations,    in    their    most    poetical 
epochs,    yet    in    this   respect '  the 
Oeorgics  of  Virgil  are  as  liable  to 
objection  as  the  poem  of  Lucretius. 
Virgil's  subject  is  tamer,  his  models 
are  more  prosaic,  than  those  of  Lucre- 
tius.   The  motions  of  the  elementary 
atoms  are  as  capable  of  impressing 
the  imagination  as  the  processes  of 
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mannrmg  fields  and  of  breeding 
cattle.  It  is  only  by  escaping  from 
bis  subject,  and  disguising  its  real 
character,  and  throwing  round  it 
the  halo  of  national  and  religious 
associations,  that  Virgil  rises  into 
genuine  poetiy.  The  most  powerftd 
poetry  of  Lucretius,  on  the  other 
hand,  arises  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily in  the  course  of  his  high 
argument.  Yirgil  is  more  properly 
to  be  called  a  didactic,  Lucretius 
a  philosophical  or  contemplative 
poet.  The  representation  of  outward 
nature  and  the  contemplation  of 
human  life  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius 
affect  both  the  imagination  and 
reason  more  powerfully  than  even 
the  beautiful  pictures  of  rural  peace 
and  abundance,  and  of  human  worth 
and  happiness  which  give  their 
greatest  charm  to  the  episodes  of 
tiie  Georgics,  The  way  in  which 
Yirgil  uses  the  philosophical  and 
poetical  conceptions,  tiie  moral 
teaching,  and  the  language  of  Lu- 
cretius is  a  distinct  proof  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  own  inferiority 
in  creative  power.  That  he  sur- 
passes his  master  in  'the  rhythm 
and  technical  excellence  of  his 
verse'  Mr.  Munro  faMj  concedes. 
He  would  probably  admit  also  that 
Virgil  maintains  uniformly  that  per- 
fect discernment  of  the  distinction 
between  the  diction  of  prose  and 
poetry,  which  Lucretius  only  ob- 
serves in  hJs  most  finished  passages. 
But  he  vindicates  with  great  force 
and  justice  what  Lachmann  calls 
the  'lactea  ubertas'  of  Lucretius 
against  the  following  disparaging 
criticism  of  the  reviewer :  * — *  Li 
Lucretius  and  Catullus  alike  we 
see  that  kind  of  garrulity  which 
is  delightful  in  Homer,  but  in  al- 
mo^  eveiy  other  poet  is  more  or 
less  tedious  and  ungrace^  —  the 
utterance  of  a  child  impeding  the 
thoughts  of  the  growing  or  g^rown 
man.  Lachmann  may  call  it  *'  lactea 
ubertas ; '  but  to  our  taste  it  savours 


too  much  of  the  bread  and  milk  of 
the  nursery.  The  child  has  realised 
the  &ct  that  the  fields  are  green 
and  the  sand  yellow,  that  the  sea 
can  carry  ships,  and  that  cattle  part 
the  hoof;  and  it  is  anxious  to  pro-> 
claim  its  discovery  to  all  the  world.' 

The  mode  of  expression  to  which 
the  reviewer  here  objects  in  Lucre- 
tius, though  tolerating  and  approv- 
ing of  it  in  Homer,  would  be  ad- 
duced by  admirers  of  the  poet  as 
that  by  which  he  brings  them 
most  vividly  and  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  ^11  life  of  Na- 
ture. The  same  objections  might 
be  made,  and,  indeed,  were  made, 
to  the  language  by  means  of  which 
Wordsworth  made  the  daily  aspects 
of  the  outward  world,  and  the 
simple  elemental  facts  of  human 
life,  fuU  of  new  meaning  to  his 
generation.  In  the  power  of  seeing 
and  feeling  '  the  Wonder '  of  all 
things,  Lucretius  was  among  an- 
cient, what  Wordsworth  has  been 
among  modem  poets.  In  the  lan- 
guage with  which  he  presents  this 
aspect  of  things,  he  is  certainly 
less  liable  than  the  English  poet 
to  the  charge  of  'prolixity  and 
childishness.'  We  agree  with  Lach- 
mann and  Mr.  Munro  in  fiT^l^^T^g  in 
him  rather  ^a  terse  and  manly 
simplicity.' 

In  conclusion,  we  think  it  would 
be  dificult  to  over-estimate  the  di- 
rect service 'which  this  edition  of 
Lucretius  is  likely  to  render  to 
scholarship  and  education.  Every 
boy  at  school  or  student  at  the 
universities  who  uses  it  diligently, 
will  not  only  add  much  to  the 
extent  and  exactness  of  his  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  but  will  have  before 
him  an  ideal  in  accordance  with 
which  he  may* educate  himself  in 
scholarship.  To  future  editors  of 
the  classics,  again,  this  edition  may 
serve  as  a  iype  of  the  best  kind  of 
workmanship.  It  may  be  a  long 
time    before   we    find    any  Latin 
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author  illustrated  with  so  much 
learning  and  mental  power,  with 
such  conscientious  diligence  and 
such  hearty  ardour ;  but  Mr. 
Monro's  example  of  temperance 
and  judgment  in  the  use  of  his 
materials,  his  practice  of  present- 
ing to  the  reader  from  his  own 
stock  and  from  the  accnmulations 
of  previous  generations  of  scholars, 
only  what  will  aid  and  stimulate, 
not  what  will  weary  and  perplex 
him,  may  advantageously  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  engaged  on  similar 
tasks.  But  a  still  greater  service 
will  be  rendered  to  intellectual 
education,  and  thereby  indirectly 
to  the  thought  and  literature  of 
the  time,  by  bringing  Lucretius,  as 
a  whole,  into  that  small  circle  of 
great  classical  writers,  whose  works 
are  thoroughly  studied  at  our  uni- 
versities. The  use  of  great  books 
in  awakening  and  educating  the 
ideas  and  sympathies  is  becoming 
more  and  more  recognised.  The 
highest  training,  of  Oxford  espe- 
cially, has  for  a  long  time  been, 
perlutps  too  exclusively,  based  on 
the  thorough  mastery  of  a  few 
great  historical  and  philosophical 
works.  We  do  not  claim  for  this 
kind  of  training  a  preponderance 
over  every  other ;  but  we  recognise 
its  great  value  as  one  mode  of  cul- 
ture, and  we  desire  to  see  the  circle 
of  books,  which  arc  made  influential 
in  moulding  some  of  the  higher 
minds  of  our  time,  somewhat  en- 
larged. No  Latin  authors  can  com- 
pete with  Thucydides,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  as  instruments  of  intel- 
lectual education.  No  one  would 
claim  for  the  ethical  writings  of 
Cicero  or  Seneca  that  stamp  of 
firsi-rate  excellence  which  would 
fit  them  to  unfold  the  philosophical 
faculties  and  sympathies.  The 
great  Latin  historians  unfortu- 
nately present  to  us,  in  what  re- 
mains  of  their  works,  either  times 


so  distant  from  their  own  that 
their  evidence  cannot  be  relied  on, 
or  else  a  period  devoid  of  high 
national,  political,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual interest.  The  most  valu- 
able Latin  works  as  instruments  of 
educating  the  sympathies,  and  of 
making  us  understand  the  nobler 
and  happier  spirit  of  ancient  civili- 
sation, are  the  poets,  especially 
those  most  familiarly  known,  Yirgil 
and  Horace.  They  present  to  us 
'  the  brighter  aspects  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  as  Tacitus  and  Juvenal 
paint  the  monotonous  gloom  of  the 
imperial  times.  Though  Lucretius 
and  Catullus  are  never  likely  to 
be  as  familiarly  known  as  Virgil 
and  Horace,  yet  they  are  nearly 
as  valuable  witnesses  of  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Bome  in  the  maturity 
of  its  intellectual  energy  and  en- 
lightened humanity.  Lucretius,  too, 
has  an  especial  meaning  for  many 
minds  over  and  above  that  which 
he  has  for  scholars  and  students  of 
antiquity.  He  is  interesting,  not 
only  as  a  noble  representative  of 
ancient  thought  and  feeling,  but  as 
the  typical  representative  of  that 
kind  of  mind  in  which  the  poetical 
and  scientific  contemplation  of  na- 
ture is  combined  with  imaginative 
and  philosophical  reflection  on  hu- 
man life.  By  his  earnestness,  sin- 
cerity, and  intellectual  strength,  he 
directly,  and  not  merely  from 
historic  associations,  interests  the 
poetical,  scientific,  philosophical, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  unhappy 
nature  of  his  own  conclusions,  even 
the  religious  sympathies  of  our  own 
time.  It  is  a  result  well  worth  all 
the  labour  Mr.  Munro  has  bestowed 
^  upon  it,  to  have  made  such  a  writer 
not  only  available  for  the  highest 
purposes  of  school  and  university 
teaching,  but  accessible  and  full 
of  new  meaning  to  aU  educated 
readers. 
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EM'S  FIRST  AND  LAST  LODGER. 


CHAPTER  L 


SET  A  THIEF  TO   CATCH  A  THIEF. 


EM  was  tlie  niece  of  the  vicar  of 
Dutton-on-tlie-Hill,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  late  master  of  the 
grammar-school  of  Friar's  Lynn, 
so  that  she  and  her  mother  had 
come  desperately  down  in  the  world 
when  they  started  to  let  lodgings 
in  the  wilderness  of  London.  They 
had  been  warned  against  the  pro- 
ceeding, too,  and  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  to  go  up  among  the 
lodging-letters  and  takers  of  the 
capital  of  Christian  England,  the 
metropolis  of  British  industry,  in-, 
tegrity,  and  police  arrangements, 
was  more  infallibly  to  faU  among 
thieves  than  ever  had  been  a  jour- 
ney between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
But  an  obligation  was  upon  the 
women  to  make  money  at  this  time; 
they  knew  no  other  way  of  making 
it,  and  they  were  rash  and  head- 
sfa^ng — ^woman-like. 

Up  to  London  travelled  Mrs. 
Rashleigh  and  her  daughter  Em, 
a  little  staggered  and  daunted,  to 
confess  the  truth,  by  the  very  ex- 
ercise of  their  independence,  but 
fchey  outgrew  the  strange  feeling, 
and  out^ew  the  terrible  bewilder- 
ment and  whirl  of  the  first  trans- 
fer from  the  ingenuous,  conceited, 
deliberate  march  of  life  at  Friar's 
Lynn,  to  the  reticent  unscrupu- 
lous rush  of  life  in  London.  They 
boldly  hired  a  house  in  quite  the  gen- 
teel rural  locality  of  Camden  Town 
to  one  class  of  Londoners,  but  to  a 
Friar's  Lynnian  in  her  primitive 
freshness,  very  brick-and-mortary 
and  railway-ridden,  with  the  names 
of  Primrose  Hill  and  St.  John's 
Wood  beyond — ^special  satires.  They 
fitted  themselves  with  a  strapping 
servant  of  all  work,  so  wise  in 
London  life  compared  to  themselves, 
that  she  was  an  object  of  mystery 


and  awe  even  to  Em,  who  had  a 
pretty  little  spirit  of  her  own.  They 
put  into  their  windows  cards  of 
lodgings  to  let,  and  sat  down 
breathlessly  to  await  the  lodger 
fate  would  send  them. 

He  came  in  a  few  days,  taking 
away  what  breath  they  had  left  by 
his  promptness ;  a  tall,  brown,  erect 
young  man,  with  a  broad  fix)wning 
forehead,  a  mouth  so  hidden  by 
moustache  that  it  was  lost  to  ex- 
pression, and  shining,  challenging, 
imperative  eyes,  alighting  from  a 
cab,  but  keeping  it  prudently  at 
the  door,  with  his  luggage — a  large 
travelling  trunk,  marked  with  a 
number  in  addition  to  the  initials 
of  a  name,  and  a  strong  dressing- 
case.  He  walked  over  the  two 
bright  clean  little  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  where  the  smoke-flecks  and 
dust-motes  continually  gathering 
already  filled  Mrs.  Rsushleigh  with 
dismay,  in  three  minutes,  asked  the 
terms,  and  cut  short  Mrs.  Rashleigh 
in  extending  them  endlessly,  *  I  will 
take  the  lodgings ;  bid  the  man  bring 
up  my  things,' — and  within  half  an 
hour  was  seated  before  a  writing- 
case  on  the  table  in  the  parlour, 
with  the  door  shut  on  him. 

Li  the  meantime  Mrs.  Rashleigh 
went  into  a  succession  of  tremors — 
about  the  lodger's  being  a  man,  and 
they  unprotected  females,  and  the 
man  at  the  tavern  opposite  not  look- 
ing for  customers  in  them  and  not 
over  friendly;  a  young  man,  and 
her  Em  not  over  twenty ;  above  all, 
about  her  having  neglected,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  to  give 
and  require  references.  Her  agita- 
tion threatened  to  spoil  her  share  of 
the  relief  and  congratulation  ex- 
pressed by  Em  at  their  so  soon 
having  made  a  beginning,  and  se- 
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cored  a  lodger — ^the  nuclens  of  inmi- 
merable,  inoffensive,  solvent,  per- 
manent lodgers ;  she  did  not  want 
to  spoil  Em's  satisfaction,  and  being 
a  woman  who  always  needed  to  be 
led  by  the  nose,  she  consulted  her 
grenadier  servant  Sarah  Anne  on 
her  qnalms. 

*  Lawks,  ma'am,  %yoa  mustn't  be 
so  petiklar,'  was  Sarali  Anne's  encou- 
ragement, ^  petiklariness  aint  the 
quality  to  make  the  cart  go  in  Lon- 
don;' and  in  practical  ifiustration 
of  her  maxim  Sarah  Anne  was 
caught  making  up  to  the  dog's  meat 
man,  not  to  say  coquetting  out- 
rageously with  the  vendor  of  the 
penny  Tvmss^  the  Md'O-ning  Sta/r^ 
the  Ghronicle,  as  well  as  receiving 
attentions  at  unlawjM  hours  from  a 
Boldier  in  undress  uniform  at  her 
window.  *  I  takes  it,  they  wont  ax 
his  name  and  nation  at  any  of 
the  lodgings  over  the  way.  My 
last  missus  had  one  of  the  swell  mob 
in  her  rooms  for  six  months,  a  quiet 
gentleman,  and  very  civil ;  paid  his 
money  reglar;  when  he  went  out 
at  nights  was  supposed  to  be  at  his 
club ;  and  when  he  was  caught  and 
had  to  appear  at  the  Old  Bailey  and 
get  transported,  was  as  sorry  as 
a  gentleman  could  be  to  hinjure  the 
character  of  our  house— though  I 
allurs  said  that  were  his  misfortune 
not  his  fault,  leastways,  the  being 
token  weren't.'  An  enlightenment 
which  caused  the  spikes  of  Mrs. 
Bashleigh's  hair  to  stand  on  end 
under  her  false  braids. 

Why,  there  was  Mrs.  Eashleigh 
and  Em  started  with  a  lodger  whose 
bare  name  they  did  not  know,  for 
he  had  not  given  it,  and  they,  poor 
creatures,  did  not  like  to  ask  it,  par- 
ticularly when  Sarah  Anne  horrified 
them  feather  by  suggesting,  with  a 
knowing  nod,  that  he  was  concealing 
it  for  a  purpose;  he  was  come  to 
lie  quiet  for  a  while,  no  doubt,  and 
least  said  soonest  mended.  '  If  they 
knowed  nothing,  in  course  nothing 
could  come  out  when  they  were 
taken  to  the  court  and  badgered  by 
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them  horrid  brutes  of  lawyers ;' 
which  had  been  Sarah  Anne's  ex- 
perience more  than  once  in  her 
eventful  life. 

The  Rashleighs  did  not  know 
their  lodger's  name,  nor  did  they 
know  his  profession,  or  if  he  had 
a  profession,  though  they  felt  he 
ought  to  be  a  railway  gentleman,  or 
a  teacher  in  St.  John's  Wood,  or  a 
clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office.  He  busied 
himself  with  books  and  papers  the 
short  space  in  the  tweniy-four  hours 
he  was  in  his  lodging  ;  but  the  books 
Mrs.  Rashleigh  classed  in  surprised 
contempt  with  children's  books, 
containing  plates  of  the  Hundred 
Animals  and  hundreds  more,  such  as 
she  would  have  put  out  of  her 
Cnthbert's  reach  for  distracting  his 
attention  from  his  Latin  and  Ghreek, 
and  so  angering  his  poor  father 
from  the  time  he  was  a  little  lad  of 
twelve ;  and  the  writing  did  not  look 
like  school  exercises  or  lawyers' 
papers,  with  which  Mrs.  Eashleigh 
fancied  she  was  equally  familiar  in 
the  shape  of  themes  from  advanced 
pupils,  and  valuation  lists  and  deeds 
of  lease. 

The  stranger  wore  clean  linen 
and  used  a  tooth-brush.  He  rang 
for  his  coffee  (he  needed  no  shaving 
water)  before  the  rest  of  the  street 
was  stirring,  and  if  it  was  not  taken 
up  to  him  instantly  he  rang  again 
with  a  quick,  sharp  reverberation 
which  caused  Mrs.  Rashleigh  to 
jump  in  her  own  room.  He  was  not 
troublesome,  except  in  this  matter 
of  immediate  attendance.  He  struck 
Mrs.  Eashleigh  at  once,  from  the 
way  in  which  he  stowed  away  his 
small  properiy,  set  to  rights  the  gas- 
jet  and  the  window-blmd,  and  put 
out  of  the  way  and  drew  out  for  hid* 
convenience  the  leaves  of  the  table, 
as  an  extremely  handy  man  after 
the  dreamy,  helpless,  irritable  scho- 
lar she  had  been  accustomed  to  ; 
but  he  appeared  to  expect,  as  Em 
described  it,  to  be  served  by  Genii« 
would  brook  not  the  smallest  delay, 
and  gave  his  orders  in  a  style  brief, 
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electric,  thnUing,  as  if  he  bad  been 
used  to  send  them  by  a  telegraph 
-wire  and  have  them  met  by  impHcit, 
nnquestioiiing  obedience.  As  far  as 
his  landladies  knew,  their  lodger 
lived  temperately,  even  sparingly, 
breakfasting  on  co£fee  and  toast, 
sometimes  telling  them  over  night 
to  prepare  a  steak  or  a  cutlet  for 
him,  but  rejecting  bacon,  eggs,  above 
all  Sarah  Anne's  prawns  and 
shrimps,  generally  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable,  before  they  reached 
the  fishmonger's  in  the  Bashleighs' 
street,  with  a  single,  once  for  all, 
blank  shot  of  '  No.' 

He  had  tea  at  an  hour  nnheard-of 
for  lateness  down  at  iViar's  Lynn, 
tea  pure  and  simple,  and  he  dis- 
pensed with  supper.  The  smallness 
of  his  appetite  launched  Mrs.  Bash- 
leigh  on  a  new  sea  of  apprehension. 
Was  it  the  effect  of  conscience,  or  of 
galloping  consumption?  Should  she 
find  him  dead  in  bed  one  morning, 
a  prey  to  remorse,  or  to  an  empty 
stomach,  and  be  forced  to  suffer  a 
coroner's  inquest  in  her  house  ? 
But  Sarah  Anne  was  ready  with  the 
consolation  that  he  dined  abroad, 
where  he  might  lay  in  a  stock  of 
meat  and  drmk  of  the  best  to  last 
him  for  the  next  twelve  hours,  as  it 
was  well  known  men  were  like 
dogs,  and  only  cared  for  one  meal  a 
day,  and  went  and  took  it  by  them- 
selves behind  women's  backs,  that 
they  might  'stuff  and  swill  hke 
swines.' 

Sarah  Anne  had  the  most  com- 
munication with  the  lodger,  as  she 
waited  upon  him  ;  and  when  she 
continued  to  give  out  that  he  was  a 
^  deep  un,'  and  that  the  least  paid 
was  soonest  mended,  even  Mrs. 
Bashleigh  comprehended  that  he 
had  proved  too  much  for  their  ex- 
perienced, charmingly  armed-at-all- 
points  maid  of  all  work.  Sarah 
Anne  had  only  made  out  two  trifling 
details.  The  stranger's  linen  was 
marked  '  B.  H.,'  '  and  I  lays  a 
week's  wages,'  commented  Sarah 
Anne  on  l£ifl  item,  ^ihe  B  is  for 


Bill  or  Ben,  and  the  H  may  stand 
for  Hummins,  or  Hogarty,  or  Bair,. 
since  I  have  knowed  men  of  them 
names.'  But  here  Mrs.  Bashleigh 
had  the  satisfaction  of  reftiting  the- 
assertion  of  her  accomplished  hand- 
maid. '  No,  Sarah  Anne,  it  is  for 
Hatchard— Mr.  Basil  Hatchard,  I 
had  it  from  himself ;  that  is  to  say 
he  signed  it  to  the  week's  bill  which 
Miss  Bashleigh  made  out,  so  there 
is  no  mistake.' 

*  No,  marm,  not  on  your  part,*" 
replied  Sarah  Anne  readily,  '  a 
hsJias  could  not  come  from  you.' 

The  second  point  was  that  he 
walked  away  of  a  morning  and  re- 
tnined  of  an  evening,  keeping  the 
same  direction  to  and  from  Regent's 
Park.  A  private  detective  could 
not  have  made  more  of  Mr.  Hatch- 
ard's  habits  without  dogging  hia 
footsteps,  and  to  have  dogged  the 
erect,  athletic,  extremely  in  eamest,.> 
with  no-nonsense-about-him  young- 
man,  minus  a  warrant,  would  have 
demanded  a  little  confidence  and 
courage. 

Mr.  Hatchard,  alias  or  not,, 
brought  to  his  lodging  no  friend  or 
acquaintance  who  might  have  sup- 
plied the  missing  clue  to  his  pur- 
suits. On  the  one  or  two  occasions, 
when  he  was  out  in  the  evenings  he 
announced  previously,  with  no  show 
of  caring  whether  it  scandalised  his 
landladies  or  not,  that  he  would  be 
absent  till  late  in  the  night.  And 
when  Sarah  Anne,  ignoring  his 
latch-key,  was  pointed  in  sitting  up 
for  him,  it  struck  that  judge  that 
the  most  ominous  particular  in  the 
circumstance  was  that  he  always 
returned  in  good  condition — ^that  is,, 
sober.  *  He  took  ca/re  never  to  forget 
hdsself.^  However,  Mrs.  Bashleigh 
and  Em  were  incapable  of  weigh- 
ing the  momentum  of  this  sentence. 
In  their  unsophisticated  ignorance 
they  cast  it  into  the  opposite  scale- 
when  they  considered  that  the  re- 
maining out  once  in  three  weeks  or 
so  was  the  only  suspicious  irregula- 
rity which  occurred  in  their  lo^Q;er's 
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nnezceptioiial  conduct — that  and 
liis  wearing  on  these  occasions  when 
the  erenings  were  dark  and  cold,  a 
somewhat  outre  (for  a  ciyilian)  pictu- 
resque cloak  or  cape,  lined  with  red, 
and  a  cap  with  a  Raided  gold  band. 

Mr.  Hatchard  neyer  put  a  single 
inquiry  to  the  Bashleighs  hayiog  a 
local  reference,  or  looked  at  a  soli- 
tary time-table,  or  alluded  to  a  bus 
honoured  with  his  patronage,  which 
could  afford  an  indication  of  his  en- 
gagements. He  acted  as  if  he  knew 
London  ten  thousand  times  better 
than  they  did;  which  wafi  highly 
probable. 

There  was  no  doubt  the  speedy 
acquisition  of  their  lodger,  like 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  many 
wishes,  was  not  a  good  to  the  Rash- 
leighs  without  its  iJloy.  The  women, 
who  knew  everybody  not  only  in 
Friar's  Lynn  but  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Dutton-on-the-Hill,  had 
admitted  an  unknown  man  under 
their  roof;  and  in  the  early  stage  of 
their  connection  he  infected  them 
with  the  smallness  of  his  appetite 
without  the  compensation  of  private 
dinners  at  eating-houses,  where 
only  waiters  beheld,  kept  their  own 
counsel,  and  never  turned  king's 
evidence ;  he  robbed  them  of  sleep, 
and  they  might  have  sat  up  and 
watched  the  locked  door  of  the 
room  where  he  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  just,  or  the  hardened, — until 
the  minds  of  Mrs.  Bashleigh  and 
Em  were  worked  on  to  the  degree 
that  they  could  have  wished  him, 
sooner  &an  anything  worse,  an 
actor  in  the  Marylebone  (a  suppo- 
sition obtaining  a  colourLug  from  his 
air,  and  his  cloak;  but  then  he 
did  not  speak  to  himself,  and  the 
Marylebone  must  be  open  oftener 
than  once  in  three  weeks — ^rather 
he  had  need  to  belong  to  the  troop 
of  some  extraordinarily  early  inter- 
mittent circus),  or  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Foundling.  But  if 
he  was  a  doctor,  no  other  patients 
called  him  out,  and  he  kept  no  druga 
on  the  premises. 


But  where  does  familiarity  not 
breed  contempt?  Mrs.  Bai^ejgh 
and  Em,  finding  in  time  that  their 
lodger  neither  robbed  nor  murdered 
them  nor  their  neighbours,  waxed 
familiar  with  their  danger — ^prophe- 
sied to  them  before  they  had  quitted 
Friar's  Lynn ;  accepted  their  posi- 
sition ;  grew  reconciled  to  Mr. 
Hatchard  and  his  incognito;  rapidly 
progressed  into  putting  entire  £aith 
in  him,  though  really  they  knew 
no  more  of  him  than  at  the  begin- 
ning. Sarah  Anne,  indeed,  pre- 
ferred to  retain  her  dark  surmises — 
not  dark,  merely  high-coloured  to 
her;  but  her  mistresses  no  longer 
paid  heed  to  her.  Mrs.  Bashleigh 
and  Em  had  settled  between  them 
that  'he  ' — ^the  he  of  their  retired, 
concentrated  Hfe — was  in  a  Govern- 
ment office.  What  could  make  hiTn 
wander  so  far  from  Somerset  House 
or  the  Post  Office  as  Camden  Street, 
or  what  department  of  the  public 
service  ho  presided  over,  they  left 
conveniently  vague  ;  but  Em  could 
almost  see  the  tall,  athletic,  stiffish 
figure  nailed  to  a  high  stool,  look- 
ing down  on  and  dictating,  in  briefest 
words,  to  a  staff  of  differential  junior 
clerks.  Em  even  began  to  think  the 
scarlet-lined  cloak  becoming,  and  to 
recall  that  Basil  was  an  ancient 
saint's  name  and  the  name  of  a  frag- 
rant herb  sure  to  bring  good  luck. 

Only  two  additional  bits  of  evi- 
dence—one of  them,  certainly,  of  so 
tremendous  a  sensational  nature, 
on  the  first  brush,  as  to  produce, 
for  an  interval,  a  new  panic  equal  to 
or  rather  greater  thwi  the  first — 
shook  their  faith  and  disturbed  their 
happy  sereniiy. 

Mr.  Hatchard  persisted  in  not 
only  diverting  hunself  with  the 
modem  editions  of  the  Hwidred 
Ammals,  and  in  poring  over  those 
xmmanly  studies,  but  in  executing 
careful  drawings  and  water-colour 
paintings  of  bird  and  beast,  and 
oigims  of  bird  and  beast,  of  all 
descriptions,  from  an  eagle's  beak 
to  a  wild  cat's  daw.    li&s.  Bash- 
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leigb.  and  Em.  could  not  realise  a 
drawing  master  who  confined  him- 
self to  teaching  animal  drawing; 
besides,  Mr.  Hatchard's  productions 
did  not  go  beyond  bold  rudimentary 
attempts,  even  to  uninitiated  eyes. 

Again  the  appalling  discovery  had 
its  rise  in  a  habit  of  Mrs.  Bashleigh's. 
lake  many  people  capable  of  spend- 
ing magnificently  on  occasions,  the 
widow  was  faHl  of  small  savings. 
One  of  her  infinitude  of  harmless 
economics  was  to  gather  and  hoard 
the  waste  paper  of  the  household, 
in  order  to  tear  it  up  and  twirl  it 
round  into  matches  at  odd  twilight 
moments,  employing  herself  profit- 
ably, as  she  fondly  flattered  herself, 
when  other  people  were  idle,  and 
turning  to  use  what  other  people 
had  cast  away — killing  two  dogs 
with  one  stone.  She  was  thus  occu- 
pied when  she  ought  to  have  been 
keeping  blind  man's  holiday  with 
Em,  sitting  by  the  parlour  fire, 
when  Em  took  up  one  of  the  slips 
of  paper  arranged  elaborately  on 
her  mother's  lap,  and  with  a  care- 
less observation,  *  That  is  not  from 
our  Cuthbert's  letters,  mamma,' 
read  the  line  of  large,  strong,  legible 
handwriting,  altogether  distinct 
£rom  Guthbert's  uncertain,  unstable 
scrawl. 

•  Em  opened  her  clear  eyes  wide 
as  she  read ;  winked ;  emphatically 
re-opened  her  eyes,  and  re-read  the 
slip,  with  a  rush  and  retreat  of 
colour  from  her  rounded,  rose-tinted 
face;  panted,  and  burst  out  with 
the  exclamation  before  she  had 
thought  whether  it  might  not  be 
expedient  to  conceal  the  revelation 
from  her  widow  mother,  who  was 
timid,  and  a  little  given  to  remind- 
ing Em  that  she  was  a  widow 
mother:  *Why,  where  on  earth 
did  you  get  this  writing,  mamma? ' 
She  was  forced  to  read  it  aloud 
after  that  question ;  and  when  she 
had  delivered,  in  a  quavering  votoe, 
the  terrible  conmiunication,  *he 
tore  his  mate  limb  from  limb,'  and 
had  tumdd   ever    the   paper  and 


found  that  it  formed  part  of  a 
letter  addressed  in  another  hand  to 
'B.  Hatchard,  Esq.,'  mother  and 
daughter  looked  at  each  other  aghast. 

*  What  shall  we  do  with  it,  Em  ? ' 
inquired  Mrs.  Eashleigh  &intly, 
wringing  her  hands  as  she  leapt  to 
a  conclusion.  '  Is  it  possible  that  we 
shall  be  taken  to  a  c6urt,  as  Sarah 
Anne  says?  Oh  dear,  dear!  your 
uncle  Jeremy  will  never  forget  or 
forgive  it ;  but  I  shall  not  be  here 
to  see,  for  I  know  I  shall  not  sur- 
vive the  exposure.  But  if  we  keep 
this  terrible  morsel  of  paper  out  of 
sight  —  goodness,  gracious  me  1  I 
wish  I  had  not  picked  it  out  of 
the  dust-box  this  morning — we 
may  become  art  and  part  in  a  mur- 
der, if  we  are  not  part  already  by 
harbouring  an  accomplice.  It  will 
ruin  my  boy  Guthbert's  prospects, 
afber  all  we  have  done,  and  all  your 
father  looked  forward  to.  Ah ! 
poor,  poor  papa !  to  think  that  his 
wife  and  his  little  Em  should  come 
to  such  grief  at  last.' 

'  Mamma,' said  Em,  after  knitting 
her  forehead  hard  for  a  few  minutes 
in  profound  meditation,  looking  up 
with  a  lightened  face,  *I  should 
not  wonder  if  we  are  frighten- 
ing and  vexing  ourselves  without 
a  shadow  of  a  cause,  and  we  shall 
be  laughing  at  ourselves  to-morrow. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
credit  anything  else.  Think  how 
efficient  the  police  are,  and  how 
openly  he  lives.  Mate  is  a  sea- 
faring phrase,'  Em  argued,  arbi* 
trarily  ignoring  the  pidmary  mean- 
ing of  wie  word,  *  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  has  not  been  a  sailor; 
he  does  not  roll  in  his  gait,  or  chew 
tobacco,  or  tie  his  neckerchief  like 
Tom  Greene.  If  the  worst  were  to 
come  to  the  worst,  it  is  "  he,"  not 
"I,"  whom  he  has  written  down 
as  having  torn  his  mate  limb  from 
limb.  No,  do  not  shudder,  mamma ; 
though  the  expression  is  horribly 
suggestive,  depend  upon  it  he  has 
only  been  copying  the  account  of 
some  shocking  mutiny,  or  encounter 
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of  sailors  and  South  Sea  Islanders 
before  they  were  converted,  such  as 
Uncle  Jeremy  lectured  upon  in  the 
Dutton-on-the-Hill  school-house  last 
year.  There  is  really  no  ground 
for  suspicion;  it  is  very  wrong  to 
suspect  a  man  on  such  a  tn£e,' 
dogmatised  Edi,  all  the  more  severe 
in  youthful  righteousness,  because 
it  was  she  who  had  first  noted  the 
supposed  offence.  '  We  have  never 
seen  anything  in  him  but  what 
suits  with  the  behaviour  of  a  re- 
spectable member  of  society,  and  a 
well  conducted  young  man.  And 
don't  you  remember,  mamma,  you 
alleged  that  he  was  as  gentleman- 
like as  the  young  barristers  who 
were  wont,  in  your  day,  to  come 
over  about  the  assize  time  from 
Middlefield  to  Friar's  Lynn?  I 
take  shame  to  myself  for  having 
put  such  a  cruelly  scandalous,  ridi- 
culous notion  into  your  head.' 

*I  rather  think  notions,  as  you 
call  them,  come  into  your  mother's 
head  without  your  help;  I  rather 
think  they  came  there  before  you 
were  here — in  this  world,  I  mean,' 
Mrs.  Rashleigh  objected  with  irony, 
and  highly  and  huffily,  in  the  middle 
of  her  distress.  '  Notion  or  no  no- 
tion, it  is  a  mighty  fine  thing  for  us 
two,  including  Sarah  Anne,  to  be 
shut  up,  without  a  word  against  it, 
every  night  of  9ur  lives,  in  the 
house  with  a  man  about  whom 
there  is  so  awful  a  doubt — Cuth- 
bert's  not  knowing  a  word  about 
it,  and  Sarah  Anne,  perhaps,  not 
up  to  springing  a  policeman's  rattle 
for  us,  clever  as  she  is,  if  there 
were  such  a  thing  about.' 

'  Of  course  you  know  best, 
mamma^'  submitted  Em,  more  con- 
siderately; *but  if  I  were  you  I 
would  not  say  anything  about  this 
bit  of  writing,  which  we  ought  not 
to  have  seen,  to  Sarah  Anne.  She  is 
sufficiently  set  up,  flighty,  what 
you  call  hoighty-toigh^,  you  un- 
derstand, mamma,  as  it  is;  and  I 
would  not  teU  Cub,  and  cost  him 
the    expense    of   coming    up     to 


town,  and  the  breaking  in  on  his 
preparations  for  the  examination, 
what  he  describes  as." going  in  for 
the  little  go."  I  sho^d  venture, 
with  neighbours  all  around,  coming 
and  going  at  all  hours  of  the  dark 
night  (there  are  such  queer  hours 
of  work,  and  queer  trades  to  serve 
at  in  London) — I  don't  imagine  it 
is  much  of  a  venture, — ^rather  than 
speak  away  a  man's  character  for 
a  scrap  of  paper  picked  up  out  of 
a  dust-box.  How  should  we  like 
it  were  our  Cuthbert  the  man, 
mamma?  I  am  sure  he  often 
writes  wild  enough  stories  about 
other  men's  boating,  boxing,  riding 
after  harriers,  holding  vermin  par- 
ties, and  having  street  rows.  I  de- 
clare, mamma,  we  could  be  taken 
before  a  court  for  this  very  thing — 
defamation  of  character ;  and  serve 
us  right,  too,  if  Mr.  Hatchard  is 
innocent.' 

Under  the  mingled  inducements 
set  forth  so  urgently,  Mrs.  Rash- 
leigh  consented  with  difficuliy  to 
forego  further  investigation  of  the 
fragment  which  had  come  to  light, 
*  so  like  a  Providence,'  as  the  old 
lady  would  have  it.  But  not  only 
her  heart,  but  the  much  more  rea- 
sonable heart  of  Em,  palpitated  fast 
and  thick  of  nights  for  a  week  to 
come  at  every  unexpected  move- 
ment which  was  made  in  Mr. 
Hatchard's  quarter  of  the  house,  at 
every  stranger  who  pulled  the  door- 
bell. StiU  when  nothing  came  of 
the  discovery,  the  impression  of  it 
died  out  in  nine  days,  and  it  had 
no  effect  on  the  Bashleighs'  estima- 
tion of  their  lodger,  unless  in  a  secret 
sense  of  shame  for  their  fears  on  Mrs. 
Bashleigh's  and  Em's  minds,  which 
wedded  them  more  stubbornly  to 
their  previous  opinion.  Men,  and 
particularly  women,  will  not  do 
things  by  halves;  Mrs.  Bashleigh 
and  Em  were  now  very  nearly  as 
firmly  convinced  of  Mr.  Hatdiard's 
rank  and  respectability  as  a  Govern- 
ment clerk,  as  that  Cub  would  take  a 
double  first,  in  his  university,  at  last. 
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TheEAshleiglis*  next  trouble  bad 
an.  origin  a  little  varied.  Sarah 
Anne,  that  Admirable  Crichton 
among  maids  of  all  work,  had  to 
do  with  it.  Sarah  Anne's  morals 
conld  not  stand  the  temptation  of 
having  two  mistresses,  who,  how- 
ever notable  as  a  housekeeper  and 
intelligent  and  qnick-witted  as  a 
young  girl  in  the  country,  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  wiles  of 
Satan  among  maids  of  all  work  in 
London.  Sarah  Anne  had  broken 
down,  not  in  having  followers  and 
giving  away  the  cold  mutton,  which 
might  have  happened  in  the  most 
rural  district,  but  in  making  sundry 
whimsical,  irrelevant  purchases,  on 
her  own  account,  in  the  family's 
name  at  the  shops  where  Mrs. 
Bashleigh  had  her  small  accounts, 
and  paid  them  religiously  and  fear- 
folly  every  month, — an  antedilu- 
vian, premature  anticipation  of  the 
quarter,  which  brought  about  the 
summary  detection  of  Sarah  Anne's 
little  liberty.  Mrs.  Bashleigh  would 
have  paid  the  imposition,  and  x>osi- 
tively  and  in  horror  refosed  the 
intervention  of  the  law,  supposing 
Sarah  Anne  had  refused  to  go  away 
peaceably ;  but  it  had  not  come  to 
that,  since  Sarah  Anne  had  left, 
with  an  efiusion  or  two,  on  the  very 
morning  before  the  explanation. 
That  was  on  a  Monday ;  and  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  Sarah  Anne  had 
stayed  out  so  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  propriety,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  Em,  Mrs.  Bashleigh  would  have 
been  guilty  of  the  enormity  of  ask- 
ing the  first  floor  to  open  the  area 
gate  for  the  delinquent,  because 
somehow  Sarah  Anne  had  mislaid 
her  key,  and  was  so  conspicuous 
and  noisy,  with  her  sky-blue  shawl 
all  awry,  and  her  paJe  pink  feather 
nodding  irregularly,  lamenting  her 
loss,  that  she  had  collected  a  small 
crowd  of  small  boys  on  the  pave- 
ment, whom  it  was  dreadfol  for 
ladies  from  the  country  to  face  on 
a  Sunday  eveniag,  even  before  it 
it  was  patent  to  the  most  unsus- 


picious spectators,  as  well  as  to  the 
grinning  master  of  the  tavern  over 
the  way,  that  Sarah  Anne  was  in  a 
state  of  helpless  intoxication. 

Yet,  in  justice  to  Sarah  Anne, 
it  must  be  said  that  she  showed 
a  sense  of  self-respect,  and  some 
regard  for  her  mistresses'  feelings. 
She  was  not  outrageous  in  her  cups, 
she  stumbled  to  bed  and  hid  her 
weakness  almost  as  fast  as  could  be 
desired.  In  the  morning  she  was 
not  impudent  in  vociferating  that 
she  had  been  falsely  accused,  and 
in  indulging  in  unlimited  railing. 
She  was  resigned  and  impertur- 
bable, and  departed  on  the  payment 
of  her  wages  without  waiting  for 
the  exposure  of  her  peculations, 
only  saying  coolly  that  she  counted 
on  her  mistresses  defending  her 
against  the  spitefol  lies  of  Hhem 
mean  screws  of  shopkeepers,'  and 
giving  her  a  character  when  applied 
for,  and  that  it  went  to  her  heart 
to  be  forced  to  quit  a  couple  of  in- 
nocents and  to  have  to  turn  them 
over  a  prey  to  *  wicious  parties.' 

Notwithstanding  Sarah  Anne's 
obliging  thoughtfolness  for  the 
Bashleighs,  the  smartness  with 
which  £e  had  to  walk  off  the  stage 
at  Camden  Town  involved  her 
mistresses  in  one  of  those  minor 
fretting  straits  which  women  like 
them— ndomestic,  sensitive,  haunted 
by  traditions— scared  by  men's 
claims  to  superiority,  suffer  frt>m, 
often,  more  ^an  from  great  stun- 
ning worldly  trials.  An  uninitiated 
person  would  have  been  apt  to  dis- 
pose of  the  difficulty  and  its  solu- 
tion in  a  trice,  as — GKven  Sarah  Anne 
gone,  to  find  another  Sarah  Anne. 
But  the  real  question  was  where  to 
find  her,  or  into  what  slough  might 
not  Mrs.  Bashleigh  and  Em  fall 
by  another  unlucli^  choice  ?  They 
did  cherish  a  hope  of  brin^g 
up  an  unsophisticated,  uncorrupted 
Sarah  Anne  from  the  fr^sh  green 
fields  of  Friar's  Lynn — a  Sarah 
Anne  all  but  faultless,  seeing  that 
a  charity-school   girl's  most    hei- 
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nous  enonnitieB  were  pickiiig  at 
luuffins  and  dabbing  at  tea-cakes 
and  imprinting  black  fingers  on 
-white  table-linen.  But  even  if 
Mrs.  Bashleigh  and  Em  conld  feel 
themselyes  justifiable  in  seducing 
a  lamb  from  the  safe  fold  of  Friar's 
Ljnn,  to  which  they  themselYes 
looked  back  yearningly  from  the 
fonoky  outskirts  of  that  furnace 
in  which  solitary,  self-dependent 
men  and  women  are  melted  and 
remoulded  as  in  a  crucible,  the  act 
would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  of 
•elaborate  calculation  of  expenses. 
The  Friar's  Lynn  charity-school 
Sarah  Anne  could  not  be  brought 
up  to  London  at  a  moment's  notice 
by  a  wag  of  the  finger.  Then  Mrs. 
Biashleigh's  finances  were  not  in  a 
:flourishing  condition.  The  promis- 
ing advent  of  the  first  floor  had 
not,  as  had  been  rashly  counted  on, 
proved  the  immediate  precursor  of 
back  parlours  and  second  floors. 
Altogether  with  many  pangs  and 
misgivings,  the  Bashleighs  deter- 
mined to  try  and  do  with  a  charwo- 
man for  the  present,  Mr.  Hatchard 
needed  so  little  attendance  beyond 
what  that  accommodating  irrespon- 
sible matron  could  render ;  and  for 
the  rest  Mrs.  Eashleigh  and  Em 
oould  wait  on  themselves. 

But  great  was  the  mortification — 
<aU  the  sorer  that  the  widow  of 
fiiziy  was  as  sensitive  as  a  girl 
of  fifteen,  the  qualm  lest  afber  all 
she  should  be  letting  her  Guth- 
bert  down  while  she  was  spend- 
ing every  penny  she  had,  and 
liumiliating  herself,  and  what  was 
worse,  Em,  to  earn  more  to  serve 
lum,  by  his  mother's  sinking  into  a 
menial  capacity — on  the  first  morn- 
ing that  Mrs.  Bashleigh  threw  her 
S&.  shawl  round  her  shoulders  and 
drew  on  her  old-fashioned  blacK: 
mittens,  as  if  to  qualify  matters, 
and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hatchard's 
zing  for  breakfast,  took  the  tray 
with  his  cofiee  and  toast  from  Em, 
where  Em  had  conveyed  it  to  the 
Y6iy  threshold  of  his  door,  carried 


it  in  to  the  sultao,  wished  him  good 
morning,  and  hoped  he  had  uept 
well,  with  no  more  encouragement 
than  an  astonished  abrupt  'Yes:' 
arranged  the  window  blinds,  which 
he  had  wrenched  up  so  as  to  flood 
the  room  with  light  and  glare, 
fetched  his  letters  and  newspapers 
and  requested  him  to  mention  the 
hour  he  would  be  in  to  tea  (of 
course  he  could  not  tell)  lest  his 
tea  should  be  too  much  drawn. 
And  all  the  time  the  poor  woman 
was  thinking,  with  a  choking  in 
her  throat,  how  she  had  done  the 
same  things  for  the  late  master  of 
Friar's  Lynn,  thousands  of  times, 
and  how  she  would  do  the  same 
for  Guthbert  with  the  greatest 
pride  in  the  deed,  but  to  do  them 
for  a  strange  man  for  money,  not 
love,  was  something  diflerent. 

Mrs.  Rashleigh  came  out  of 
the  ordeal  flurried  and  overcome. 
That  was  but  natural,  seeing  that 
she  was  a  nervous  woman  liable  to 
feel  low  after  any  eflbrt  for  which 
she  had  braced  herself.  But  when 
she  had  shed  a  few  tears  and  begged 
Em  not  to  speak  of  what  she  had 
to  do ;  we  were  all  made  of  dust, 
miserable  sinners,  and  deserved  to 
have  falls  and  be  humbled,  as  her 
uncle  Jeremy  had  often  told  her — 
no,  let  them  speak  of  dear  kind 
peaceful  old  Fnar's  Lynn  and  be 
comforted — ^it  did  seem  a  Httie  un- 
natural that  Em  could  not  bring 
her  mother  round  to  the  subject 
again,  not  even  afber  Mrs.  Bash- 
leigh was  calmed  down,  and  draw 
from  her  all  the  particulars  which, 
in  the  dearth  of  incident  and  in- 
tercourse in  the  women's  lives 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  the 
great  eventful  London  where  they 
did  not  know  a  soul  save  the  curate 
of  their  parish,  and  he  was  a  busy 
man,  and  could  only  aflbrd  them  a 
call  once  in  three  months,  Em  was 
pricked  with  curioaiiy  to  learn. 

Then  in  place  of  its  being '  but  the 
first  st^  which  cost '  in  Mrs.  Rash- 
leigh's  experience,  the  next  day  she 
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was  still  more  liot  and  cold,  and 
sbaky  and  depressed  by  ber  exer- 
tions,  and  altogether  unwilling  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  ber  inter- 
view with  ber  lodger.     The  tbird 
day  ber  conrage  and  constancy  broke 
down,  and  out  it  all  came  in  a  msb — 
tbe  latent  insult,  tbe  wounded  feel- 
ings, tbe     bootless  resentment  of 
tbe   late   master  of  tbe  granmiar 
scbool  of  Friar's  Lynn's  widow,  as 
sbe  sank  down  in  a  cbair  in  ber 
parlour  and  sobbed    back  to  tbe 
sootbing  caresses  and  eager  kisses 
of  ber  ^ugbter,  *  Tbe  man  tbinks 
me  a  tbief,  Em,  be  tbinks  us  all 
tbieves;   I  saw  it  in  tbe  way  be 
turned  bis  sboulder,  and  told  me 
be  wanted  no  extras  wben  I  pro- 
posed musbroom  sauce  to  bis  steak. 
I  beard  it  in  tbe  tone  of  bis  voice 
wben  be  bade  me  let  alone  bis  tea- 
caddy,  be  preferred    to  lock    tbe 
cabinet,  and  keep  tbe  key  bimself. 
Ob !  ]E2m,  Em,  if  be  misses  anytbing, 
or  makes  tbe  smallest*  mistake  in 
bis   bousekeeping— ^and   men,    tbe 
cleverest  of  tbem,  are  sucb  wretcbed 
bousekeepers — be  will  tbink  we  took 
it,  and  blame  us.     I  wisb,  I  wisb 
I  bad  never  entered  on  tbis  dread- 
ful way  of  life.     How  could  Mrs. 
Stapleton,    wbo    bas    always    tbe 
curates  at  Friar's  Lynn,  deceive  me 
and  tell  me  it  was  a  light  genteel 
mode  of  making  one's  bread  ? — ^but 
tbey  must  bave  treated  her  civilly, 
for  one  of  tbe  curates  married  ber 
daugbter  Alexa.     And  you  were  a 
great    deal    better   educated  tben 
Alexa   Stapleton,   Em,   cbild,   and 
migbt  bave  gone  out  as  a  governess 
if  you  would  bave  left  your  poor 
mother.     Li  that  case,  I  dare  say 
your  uncle  Jeremy  migbt  bave  had 
interest  to  help  you,  had  he  chosen 
to    exert    it,    and  there  was    Sir 
William  Baker, whose  yoimgest  son, 
little  Dolpb,  was  with  your  fetber 
for  a  short  while,  and  Lady  Baker 
always  called  for  me  very  afibbly, 
and  had    me  once  to  Brooklands 
to  dine  with  your  uncle  and  Dr. 
Jones,  the  ftkmily  doctor,  and  his 


wife.  I  have  often  told  you  of  it, 
Em,  and  how  I  wore  my  oHve-green 
corded  silk,  which  was  made  down 
for  you,  and  which  you  wore  so 
long  with  a  white  jacket  at  church, 
and  to  little  parties.  Ob,  dear, 
dear !  and  now  to  be  treated,  not 
to  say  as  a  common  honest  servant, 
but  as  a  rogue  and  cheat,  for  whom 
the  workhouse  would  be  too  good. 
My  boy,  Cuthbert,  you  little  know 
what  your  mother  has  to  bear  for 
you.  It  would  be  some  comfort  if 
I  thought  you  would  take  a  class 
soon,  and  that  yonr  fine  gentlemen 
friends  would  never  bear  of  it,  and 
despise  you  for  it,  and  deprive  you 
of  your  chance  of  a  living  in  tbe 
endV  ^ 

'  Mamma !  mamma  !  how  can 
you  fancy  such  things  ? '  Em 
protested  indignantly;  Hhe  man 
never  could  mean  it.  He  is  gruff 
and  ungracious,  but  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  least  of  all,  would  a 
gentleman  insult  you,  serving  him 
in  your  own  house  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,  Em,'  argued  Mrs. 
Bashleigb,  shaking  her  head  in  a 
woe-begone  manner  at  tbe  youthftd 
pride  and  incredulity  of  her  daugh- 
ter. *  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  there 
are  many  people  calling  themselves 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  would  see 
no  insult  and  no  shame  in  suspect- 
ing for  nothing  a  London  lodgings 
bouse  keeper.  It  is  only  considered 
knowing,  looking  sharp,  circum- 
venting sharpers.  I  cannot  tell  if  tbe 
regular  lodging-house  keepers  have 
deserved  it,  and  if  they  are  a  class 
of  complete  swindlers,  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  suffer  when  you  have  come 
down  in  the  world,  and  always 
borne  the  highest  character  with 
boarders'  parents,  and  wben  your 
son  is  in  the  course  of  taking  orders, 
and  you  have  not  done  or  dreamt  of 
doing  anything  wrong.' 

*  I  don't  believe  it — ^I  won't  be- 
lieve it.  Mr.  Hatchard  must  know 
better.  We  are  trustworthy-looking 
women,  I  am  sure  ;  even  a  poor  un- 
principled girl  like  Sarah  Anne  re- 
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cognised  it.'  Em  stood  out  stoutly. 
She  asked  nothing  more  than  an 
opportunity  of  satisfying  herself  of 
the  morhidness  of  her  mother's 
sense  of  honour  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Bashleigh  that  the  offence  was 
groundless. 

The  opportunity  was  not  long  of 
presenting  itself.  Once  in  six  weeks 
Mrs.  Bashleigh  was  in  the  habit  of 
being  laid  down  with  a  sick  head- 
ache ;  and  when  this  common  event 
occurred  in  due  time  and  order,  not 
only  was  Mrs.  Bashleigh  incapable 
of  waiting  upon  her  enemy  and  the 
assailant  of  her  integrity — she  had 
to  be  waited  upon  herself.  Then 
Em  insisted  that  what  her  mother 
had  done  she  could  do  without  im- 
propriety or  degradation,  nay,  that 
she  was  glad  to  be  allowed  to  do  it 
that  she  might  spy  the  land  of  her 
lodger's  bearing  and  prove  her 
motiier  wrong. 

Thus  Em,  feeling  proud,  humble, 
dutiftd,  awkward,  a  little  suspicious, 
a  Httle  tickled  too,  as  lads  and  girls 
will  be  tickled  in  the  midst  of 
struggle,  tribulation,  and  despair — 
Em,  in  obedience  to  the  twanging 
tingle  of  Mr.  Hatchard's  bell,  walked 
to  his  door,  executed  a  precise  httle 
knock,  slightly  tremtdous,  and 
entered  Mr.  Hatchard's  sitting-room 
with  his  tray.  She  was  a  wonder- 
fully pleasant,  Hebe  sort  of  figure 
(in  spite  of  her  black  calico  gown), 
which  mourning,  care,  contest  with 
the  world,  London  air,  had  not  yet 
robbed  of  its  health,  its  hope,  its 
innate,  all-pervading  purity  and 
blossoming  over  simple  cultivation 
and  intelHgence. 

The  lodger  with  the  frowning 
brow,  the  brown  cheeks,  the  big 
beard,  and  the  morning  coat  rougher 
than  was  customary  in  town,  but 
which  Em  recognised  as  similar  to 
the  coats  of  squires  and  gentlemen 
farmers  £eir  away  among  the  hay- 
fields  and  the  June  roses  of  Friar's 
Lynn,  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  empty  grate,  his  drawings  of 
eastern  elephants   and  tigers,  and 


southern  oxen  with  curiously  twisted 
horns,  arranged  methodically  on  the 
side-table  at  his  elbow.  He  stared  as 
Em  entered,  not  rudely  in  one  sense, 
but  with  the  unconcealed  air  of  a  per- 
son surprised  and  not  well  pleased. 
He  went  through  no  form  of  greeting 
before  he  asked,  in  his  dry,  shprt 
way,  without  moving,  *  Where  is  the 
landlady  ?' 

'  Mam —  Mrs.  Bashleigh  is  ill, 
and  I  am  her  daughter,'  blundered 
and  stammered  Em,  hating  herself . 
for  blundering  and  stammering,  but 
unable  to  help  feeling  a  httle  fright- 
ened, and  with  her  heart  rising  into 
her  throat,  a  weakness  for  which 
she  hated  herself  still  more  fer- 
vently. 

She  placed  the  tray,  arranged 
cup,  plate,  and  napkin.  She  would 
not  fail  in  a  single  particular  for  the 
world.  '  Do  you  want  anything 
more,  sir  ?'  She  made  assurance 
doubly  sure. 

'  No.'  He  fired  the  negative  at 
her  so  sharply  and  she  turned  so 
quickly  to  the  door,  that  the  word 
might  have  struck  her  and  be  ex- 
pediting her  flight.  *  Stop  !'  She 
stood  still,  arrested  instantaneously, 
with  the  colour  rushing  into  her 
face  and  wavering  there  like  the 
effect  of  shifbiug  shadows  of  fast 
flitting  clouds  over  a  sunny  land- 
scape. *  When  I  ring  again  come 
back  and  clear  the  table.  I  shall 
work  here  to-day.*  He  ended  with 
an  impatient  gesture,  as  if  he  felt  it 
an  idle,  unsuitable  confidence  to 
mention  his  intentions. 

Em  assented,  though  she  did  not 
think  he  either  expected  or  listened 
to  her  '  Yes,'  and  she  got  out  of  the 
room.  She  was  his  servant,  bound 
to  obey  his  summons,  and  he  had 
only  given  her  his  orders  as  plainly 
as  possible.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
and  silly  assumption  on  the  part  of 
a  lodging-house  keeper  that  a  lodger 
should  distinguish  when  his  land- 
lady had  seen  better  davs,  and  had 
a  son  coming  out  for  the  Church  still, 
and  should  go  through  the  &.rce  of 
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Tegarding  her  as  a  poor  ladj,  and 
djealing  gentlj  with  a  dear,  touchy, 
tender,  broken-down  old  woman. 
It  might  sound  chivabx)TiB  and 
Christian,  but  then  it  was  imprac- 
ticable. It  must  be  a  great  trial  on 
a  lodger's  patience  to  find  himself 
in  a  &inily  who  reckoned  them- 
selves  in  reduced  circumstances, 
and  reproached  him  for  not  consi- 
dering their  fine  feelings.  Lodging- 
house  keepers  had  no  business  with 
feelings,  and  all  the  world  should 
condescend  to  their  trade. 

Em  told  herself  these  home 
truths  with  great  candour,  vigour, 
and  volubihty  as  she  busied  her- 
self during  the  quarter  of  an  hour 
which  sufficed  li^.  Hatchard  for  his 
morning  meal,  and  as  she  scorched 
her  face  toasting  her  mother's 
half- slice  of  bread  to  the  most  ad- 
mirable crispness,  because  it  would 
not  do  to  sit  down  and  look  at  con- 
trasts and  be  sore  and  sulky:  it 
would  not  do  at  all  to  be  senti- 
mental ;  it  would  never  do  to  cany 
a  report  to  her  mother  which  would 
confirm  Mrs.  Bashleigh's  distress 
and  aggravate  her  head  to  the  last 
degree.  Em  must  rate  herself 
roundly,  and  scorn  herself,  and 
laugh  at  herself  if  she  could,  and 
then  she  would  not  be  beaten  by  cir- 
cumstances and  by  an  ungenerous 
man,  and  make  a  fool  of  herself,  but 
would  behavelike  a  rational  creature 
and  a  genuine  woman  in  service. 

Em  was  successful.  When  the 
ring,  which  tingled  through  her 
nerves  and  made  her  delicate  ears  get 
cnmson  (as  if  she  were  an  actress 
Bummoned  before  the  foot-lights  and 
before  a  few  thousand  spectators 
on  the  rising  of  a  curtain),  sounded 
over  the  house,  she  answered  the 
appeal  with  a  composed  fi&ce,  a 
quick,  light  step,  a  steady,  skil^ 
hand.  She  was  glad,  however, 
that  he  turned  his  back  upon  her  as 
she  removed  and  folded  up  the  table- 
cloth, put  back  one  leaf  of  the  table 
and  pulled  forward  another.  She 
was  thankful,   though  the  feeling 


was  purely  preposterous,  like  her 
other  feehngs  on  the  subject,  that 
in  his  hatred  of  delay,  he  did  not 
accuse  her  of  bungling  with  the 
heavy  leaves  of  the  old-fiBi£hioned 
table,  and  without  saying  '  by  your 
leave'  add  his  man's  strength  to 
her  weakness  in  disposing  of  them. 
If  Em  had  guessed  it,  in  that  lay '  the 
mostunkindest  cut  ofaLL'  For  even 
while  the  man's  better  judgment, 
better  heart,  all  his  gentlemanly  in- 
stincts, rebelled  against  the  coarse 
s^itence^  he  was  forcii^  himself  to 
believe  Em — ^the  modest-spirited 
girl,  the  in&tuatedly  attached  sister, 
the  fond  and  faithfol  daughter — a 
creature  set  upon  him  by  a  die-away, 
conceited,  fooHsh  mother,  to  angle 
for  his  familiar  notice  and  besotted 
trust,  since  the  elder  woman's  en- 
deavours had  failed.  He  was  con- 
straining himself  to  thinlr  that 
the  hesitation,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  originality  «hini-ng  through 
the  girl's  clever  adaptations  of  her- 
self te  her  part,  as  of  a  girl  un- 
trained and  unaccustomed  to  her 
position,  were  so  many  sly  ruses  and 
snares  to  be  followed  by  the  bold 
airs  of  the  stereotyped  lodging- 
house  keeper's  daughter,  preying 
upon  liitn^  attacking  hiin  at  all 
hours,  watehing  craftily  and  un- 
weariedly  till  he  was  off  his  guard, 
and  his  man's  weakness,  or  rashness, 
or  superciLiousneas,  or  indolence,  or 
low  animal  passions,  might  render 
him,  yet,  her  victim  and  prize. 

Fortunately  for  Em's  peace  of 
mind,  for  her  maidenly  self-respect| 
she  could  not  conceive  the  de- 
grading association  in  which  she 
figured,  else  she  might  have  been 
tempted  to  bid  her  mother  send  the 
door-key  te  the  house-agent,  leave 
their  furniture  in  pledge  for  the  rent, 
while  they  begged  their  way  to 
Cuthbert,  or  Uncle  Jeremy,  and  hid 
their  diminished  heads,  vanquished, 
reduced  to  be  an  incumbrance  and 
a  drag  on  the  men  connected  with 
them  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

It  was  bad  enough  as  it  was  fior 
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fixn  to  pacifjr  her  mother,  and  pro- 
fess excitedly  that  she  liked  an  ex- 
periment in  service,  that  it  was  good 
for  her,  and  did  not  harm  her  at  all; 
and  when  Mrs.  Bashleigh  refused  to 
be  hoodwinked  and  went  on  be- 
moaning herself,  to  take  the  high 
hand  over  her,  and  pledge  herself 
solemnly,  almost  haughtily,  that 
-what  her  mother  had  done,  she, 
"Rm,  was  fit  to  do,  and  wonld  not 
be  banlked  of  her  right  to  do — ^to 
rale  the  older  woman  as  the  stronger 
will  always  role  the  weaker.  Yet 
Em's  hfe,  in  all  senses,  was  a  morti- 
fication to  the  girl's  flesh.  In  one 
light  there  is  no  experience  of  sum- 
mer London  so  arid  and  mocking 
to  a  native  of  the  conntry  as  the 
experience  of  one  of  the  modem  sub- 
nrbs.  In  the  city,  town  and  conntry 
are  so  &r  removed  that  the  one 
cannot  recall  the  other,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  one  rival  those  of  the 
other;  but  the  suburbs,  unless  aris- 
tocratic like  Richmond,  or  wealthy 
civilised  old  bourgeoise  like  Hamp- 
stead  or  Blackheath — ^the  more  mo- 
dem suburbs,  with  their  myriads  of 
blocks  of  houses,  all  of  one  family, 
their  constant  new  building  opera- 
tions, combined  with  their  waste 
places,  giving  them  the  air  of  am- 
bitiously plamned,  never  filled  in, 
petty  St.  Petersburghs,  or  lots  in  a 
paper  town  in  the  American  back- 
woods; their  ine&ble  dustiness, 
their  fields  of  cabbages  instead  of 
com,  and  hawthorns  with  brown 
fiowers,  and  leaves  shrivelling  as 
early  as  July,  are  deadly  baked,  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable.  The  very  re- 
moval of  the  din  and  smoke  of  Lon- 
don to  a  little  distance  only  gives 
the  imagination  room  to  play,  and 
the  achmg  heart  to  feel  oppressed, 
till  the  lurid  cloud,  constantly  rising 
sky- ward  in  one  direction,  pierced 
occasionally  by  the  faint  rattle  of 
the  neighbouring  battle  of  life,  may 
be  blaste  wreathed  into  shape  from 
Pandemonium.    , 

The  blazing  red  geraniums,  and 
the  pea-green  trailing  plant  over 


the  vintner's  door,  represented  gar- 
dens, fields,  and  woods,  in  the  iS^tle 
street  where  Em  lived ;  and  when  the 
sickly  green  was  fast  getting  yellow, 
and  the  glaring  red  petals  idied  in 
shrivelled  orange  flakes  on  all  sides, 
leaving  seedy  prominent  calyces 
and  dwindling  flower-stalks,  she  was 
&in  to  think  the  more  of  Friar's 
Lynn,  in  the  dewy  dimness  and  glit- 
tering freshness  of  its  mornings  and 
evenings,  the  blended  tenderness 
and  flush  of  colour,  and  depth  of 
verdure  of  its  noons ;  the  mellow, 
hale,  frosty,  good  old  age  of  its 
autumns. 

And  Em  had  been  a  petted  girl 
in  her  way.  An  only  daughter  and 
sister,  she  had  been  taught  not  only 
Latin,  to  pique  Cub  into  greater 
appHcation,  by  her  father,  and  na- 
tural history,  with  no  necessity,  but 
con  amore,  by  Cuthbert,  but  French 
and  music  by  outside  masters,  like 
other  well  brought-up  young  ladies ; 
she  had  visited  the  girls  of  her  age, 
as  an  equal,  in  most  of  the  best 
houses  of  the  little  town — ^those  of 
the  rich  attorney,  and  the  doctor, 
and  the  retired  naval  officer — and 
been  visited  by  the  girls  in  return, 
even  where  their  respective  fathers 
and  mothers  did  not  visit,  because 
she  was  a  respectably  connected 
young  girl  of  the  place,  and  with  a 
view  to  her  brother's  ^ture  rank  as 
a  clergyman  in  succession  to  her 
uncle,  and  everybody  knew  her  and 
held  that  she  was  well  educated, 
and  prettily  behaved.  Bearish  old 
bachelor  as  Uncle  Jeremy  was, 
hugging  a  chronic  misunderstand- 
ing with  her  father  as  he  had  done, 
Em  had  presided  at  his  school  feasts, 
and  been  the  young  lady  of  the 
house  when  he  imderwent  visita- 
tions from  the  womenkind  of  his 
parish;  and  she  had  drawn  back 
indignantly  from  the  sneaking 
kincbiess  of  the  young  yeomen,  even 
when  they  aspired  to  be  gentlemen 
farmers ;  she  who  was  now  replacing 
a  lodging-house  servant,  reckoned 
no    Ij^tter  than    a    lodging-house 
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servant  herself,  in  London.  And 
lodging-house  service  there  was 
such  in  its  drudgery,  slipshodness, 
and  elements  of  levity,  that  it  all 
but  contaminated  the  woman  who 
undertook  it ;  because  the  service 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bohemian 
Sarah  Annes,  and  girls  from  the 
country  who  had  any  capability  or 
intelligence,  who  had  been  in  good 
places  and  had  good  characters,  re- 
fused to  subject  themselves  to  its 
burden,  exposure,  and  insult. 

Well,  Em  would  not  be  beaten 
even  on  this  hard  road  to  tread.  She 
would  pay  in  his  own  coin  the  man 
who,  however  good  his  carriage  and 
pure  in  accent  his  speech  (and  Em 
had  an  angry  admiration  of  these 
advantages),  could  not  conduct 
himself  with  courtesy  and  kindliness 
even  to  a  servant  girl ;  a  man  whom 
she  designated,  iu  her  passionate 
woman's  way,  a  brute  of  a  gentle- 
man. She  would  be  a  servant  girl 
to  him,  a  good  servant,  who  would 
serve  him  perfectly.  He  should 
never  have  it  in  his  power  to  say 
that  she  failed  in  her  obligations  to 
him,  that  she  appealed  to  his  pity 
and  indulgence  as  afallen-down  lady, 
a  tyro,  and  an  amateur.  He  had 
seen  in  her  no  more  than  the  com- 
monest servant  girl,  and  had  been 
imperious  and  '  short '  to  her,  as  no 
gentle-tempered  man  would  have 
been  to  a  servant  girl;  she  would 
deprive  him  of  the  right  to  find 
fault  with  her  while  she  was  a  ser- 
vant girl  to  him,  and  no  more.  The 
last  sentence  implies  that  Em  had 
a  lurking  conviction  that,  when 
brought  into  daily  near  relation 
with  her,  the  lodger  must  discover 
that  she  was  above  the  trade  she 
followed,  and  wish,  perhaps  try,  to 
amend  his  blunder. 

Em  went  in  to  Mr.  Hatchard 
eveiy  morning  and  evening,  not  like 
a  queen,  but  like  the  most  complete 
of  dainty  housemaids,  dressed  in 
the  simplest  manner,  not  seeking 
to  compromise  facts  as  her  mother 
had. sought  in  the  display  of  silk 


shawls  and  mittens,  the  inappro- 
priate ensigns  of  a  former  and  dif- 
ferent day,  but  coming  as  close  as 
she  dared  to  the  model  housemaid's 
conventional     costume,    the    clear 
black  calico  with  the  single  small, 
far-apart   sprig  of   white   on    the 
black,  made  high  at  the  throat  and 
with  sleeves  fitting  tight  to  the  little 
wrists ;  the  mouiming  collar  fastened 
by  its  tiny  bow  of  black  riband. 
She  would  have  liked  to  put  on  a 
fly-cap,   but   that  was    impossible 
without  an  amount  of  outcry  and 
affiction  from  Mrs.  Bashleigh  be- 
yond   what    the   experiment    was 
worth.     She  could  only  tuck  up  her 
auburn  hair  in  tight,  demure  braids, 
and   show  a  plain    muslin   apron 
('just  to  keep  me  clean,  mamma  ') 
instead.     An  accomplished  author 
has  described  to  perfection  the  be- 
coming, womanly  effect  of  such  a 
costume  on  the  unprincipled  intri- 
guante,   Magdalen   Vanstone,  and 
made  it  easy  to  be  supposed  what 
it  was  on  an  honest,  dutifiil,  inno- 
cent girl  like  Em  l^^shleigh. 
,  Em  was  an  agreeable  waitress  to 
look  upon,   and   in  an  incredibly 
short  time  she  rid  herself  of  the 
town-bred    habits    creeping    over 
the  old  habits  more  a  part  of  her 
being :  was  the  first  up  in  the  street, 
was  never  behindhand  even  with 
the  martinet  who  summoned  her 
and  expected  her  to  appear  in  the 
twinkling   of  an  eye;    learned   to 
wait  with  beautiful  celerity,  quiet- 
ness, and  precision.     *  I  should  de- 
spise my  education  if  it  did  not  do 
something  for  me  here  as  elsewhere, 
qualify  me  to  rise  sooner  after  the 
lark  when  need  was,  poise  a  tray  m  ore 
exactly,   brush  away  crumbs  and 
dust  without  making  a  greater  mess 
than  any  obtuse,  uncouth  country- 
woman,' Em  boasted  to  herself,  in 
a  faint  blush  of  triumph,  a  dawning 
reward  for  her  determination.    She 
taught  herself  to  say,  '  Please,  sir,' 
very  soberly  and  respectfully,  and 
was  pointed   in   using  the  phrase 
when  she  addressed  the  autocrat  or 
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-w^as  compelled  to  require  an  occa- 
sional  note  appended  to  his  succinct, 
sweeping  orders.  Her  knees  were 
tempted  to  bend  in  a  curtsey,  but 
that  would  have  been  too  much  of  a 
joke,  too  nigh  to  turning  the  situa- 
tion into  ridicule  and  mockery. 
Now,  Em  was  most  solemnly  in  ear- 
nest in  forcing  the  man  to  respect 
her  as  a  lodging-house  keeper's 
daughter,  by  askmg  no  favour  or 
forbearance  at  his  domineering, 
grinding  hand.  If  her  sense  of 
humour  got  the  better  of  her  occa- 
sionally, it  was  because  she  was 
young  and  her  heart  was  light  yet 
in  spite  of  everything. 

Em's  part  was  well  done,  very 
well  done ;  a  shade  exaggerated, 
but  perhaps  that  was  inevitable 
even  in  a  talented  young  performer. 
As  it  was,  it  would  have  brought 
down  thunders  of  applause  from 
the  most  difficult  audience  of  private 
theatricals. 

Mr.  Hatchard  had  some  expe- 
rience of  human  nature,  a  bitter 
experience  personally,  withoutdoubt, 
prompting  him  to  trample  on  the 
grood  side  of  it ;  but  he  was  human 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  frowning 
sternness.  He  could  not  help 
seeing  that  Em  was  playing  in  a 
Toloy  though  he  did  not  want  to  see 
it,  and  in£cated  with  haughiy  rude- 
ness that  he  would  not  be  played 
with  in  it,  or  implicated  in  it.  He 
had  come  to  this  pass,  that  he  could 
not  help  admiring  the  pluck  and 
the  instinctive  defiance  of  him  with 
which  the  girl  played,  and  having 
sympathy  with  the  player — for  was 
it  not  a  copy  in  miniature  of  his 
own  game  ? — ^he  bit  his  lips  at  some 
of  her  *  Please,  sirs,'  and  indem- 
nified himself  for  the  provocation 
by  the  accusation,  false  and  craven 
though  it  was,  made  to  his  own 
heart,  that  here  were  more  airs  to 
attract  him,  httle  as  he  had  laid 
himself  out  for  them ;  blank  as  he 
was  in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  here 
was  coquetxy,  granting  that  it  was 
of  the  subtlest  kind.    He  was  more 


provoked  than  amused  by  the  con- 
clusion, and  restless  under  his  show 
of  imperturbability  in  sustaining 
the  infliction. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SWEET  ARE  THE  USES  OP  ADVERSITY.  ' 

On  a  rainy  evening,  going  out  to 
post  letters,  Mr.  Hatchard  encoun- 
tered Em  in  her  shabbiest  bonnet, 
for  she  never  wore  hats  now,  these 
would  not  have  been  in  character 
unless  for  a  French  waiting- woman, 
bent  on  the  same  errand.  Em  was 
sallying  forth  under  an  umbrella, 
the  bearer  of  an  urgent  missive  to 
thoughtless,  impulsive  Cuthbert  to 
write  oftener,  and  let  Em  and 
her  mother  know  what  class  he 
was  likely  to  take  at  last ;  an  inno- 
cent question  enough,  but  apt  to 
put  an  extinguisher  on  Cathbert's 
letters  for  the  next  month. 

Mr.  Hatchard  did  not  make  way 
for  Em  as  any  gentleman  would 
make  way  for  a  woman;  but  he 
stopped,  hesitated  —  he  to  whom 
hesitation  was  foreign — '  I  am  going 
to  post  letters  ;  I  can  take  yours,' 
he  offered. 

'  No,  thank  you,  sir ;  there  is  no 
occasion  for  your  giving  yourself 
the  trouble,'  Em  answered,  with 
civil  sincerity  and  decision. 

He  let  her  pass ;  he  was  at  .the 
post-office  before  her,  walking  with 
his  quick  step,  and  he  went  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  so  that 
when  her  umbrella  was  caught  by 
another  umbrella  and  was  spSced  at 
a  comer,  he  was  beyond  observing 
the  accident  and  coming  to  her 
rescue. 

The  next  overture  Mr.  Hatchard 
made  to  recognising  Em  as  a  humao 
creature  as  well  as  a  lodging-house 
keeper's  daughter,  a  bright  viva- 
cious child-l&e  human  creature, 
too,  it  was  Em  whose  impru- 
dence induced  the  impropriety,  and 
she   could   have   whipped  herself 
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smartly  afterwards  for  being  gniltj 
of  forgetting  herself  for  five  mi- 
nutes. 

One  afternoon  the  lodger  arrived 
accompanied  by  a  working  man, 
carrying  what  looked  like  a  live 
squirrel  in  a.  cage.  Mr.  Hatchard 
took  the  cage  from  the  porter  at  the 
door,  installed  beast  and  cage  on  a 
side-table  in  his  room,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  feed  the  little  animal 
with  a  store  of  foreign  food  he  had 
procured  for  its  consumption. 

A  regular  London  landlady  might 
have  reasonably  objected  to  the  in- 
truder, its  noise,  the  danger  of  its 
escaping  and  gnawing  the  leg  of 
her  cha^  and  the  cornices  of  her 
rooms ;  and  Em  might  have  screeched 
that  the  creature  would  bite  her  to 
the  bone,  and  that  she  would  not 
cross  a  threshold  where  an  outland- 
ish creature,  like  a  rat  but  for  its 
tail,  might  fly  over  her  head, — ^for 
this  squirrel  could  fly  as  well  as 
leap,  as  Em,  who  had  once  been  in 
the  room  when  its  master  had  it 
out  of  its  cage,  could  bear  testi- 
mony by  the  evidence  of  her  own 
marvelling  eyes.  But  not  only  did 
Mrs.  B^hleigh's  lodger  keep  her 
in  a  fine  state  of  discipline ;  Mrs. 
Bashleigh  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  censure  the  man's  more  un- 
pardonable oflence,  which  reminded 
her  vividly  of  the  boyish  scrapes  of 
her  son  Cuthbert,  to  which  distance 
lent  enchantment,  and  Em  was  en- 
chanted in  the  present.  This  crea- 
ture, though  Em  knew  it  was  out- 
landish, with  outlandish  ways,  not  a 
native,  unsophisticated  squirrel,  was 
to  her  the  impersonation  of  the  coun- 
try and  all  the  country  pets  in  which 
she  had  revelled  with  Cub  before  he 
had  reached  the  years  of  care  and 
the  Latin  grammar.  What  such  an 
impersonation  was  to  a  country- 
bred  woman  pining  among  the  un- 
conscious, unheeding  hordes  of  the 
stone  and  lime  wilderness  of  the  me- 
tropolitan world,  only  she  could  have 
told.    Like  the  Banz  des  Yaches  to 


poor  Swiss  exiles — ^mercenary  sol- 
diers in  the  pleasant  plains  of  France 
and  Flanders,  like  the  pibrochs  of 
Highland  pipers  groaning  and  sob- 
bing out  theor  last  breath  to  Scotch 
emigrants  in  the  leafy  depths  of  the 
backwoods  of  a  new  world,  were 
the  glimpses  of  the  lithe,  laidess, 
fimny  Httle  fellow  who  still  made  a 
boa  of  his  tail,  as  she  had  charged 
him  with  doing  when  she  was  & 
little  girl,  and  wished  her  nzff  wa& 
as  constantly  at  hand;  who  per- 
formed rounds  of  somersaults  for 
his  private  diversion,  and  held  his> 
nuts  between  his  front  paws  and 
grimaced  over  them,  whQe  he  ate 
them  as  if  he  were  brother  to  a 
monkey.  She  could  not  keep  from. 
calling  him  'Jack,'  after  a  lost 
squirrel,  the  soul  of  which  seemed 
to  have  crossed  to  another  hemi- 
sphere and  entered  into  this  Httle 
grey  kinsman,  in  order  to  come  back 
and  mock  his  old  mistress.  So 
great  did  the  fascination  become, 
that  to  Em*s  overwhelming  shame 
Mr.  Hatchard  caught  her  hanging 
over  the  cage,  prattling  to  and 
coaxing  her  Jack — her  Jack  waxed 
grey-haired ;  and  no  wonder  when 
everything  was  so  changed  with 
Cub,  and  Em — ^not  minding  even  if 
he  should  bite  her  sharply  with  his 
needle-hke  teeth,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  illusion,  in  what  was 
little  better  than  a  clandestine  cor- 
respondence. 

The  lodger  appeared  blind  and 
deaf  to  the  group  which  his  entrance 
spoilt.  It  was  days  afterwards  that 
he  looked  up  as  Em  was  leaving 
the  room  one  morning,  and  briefly 
ofiered  to  let  her  have  the  squirrel 
in  her  own  room  in  his  absence, 
pre&oing  the  offer  by  an  absolutely 
frank  and  friendly  admission  from 
an  overbearing,  reserved  man — 
'  Perhaps  I  should  have  asked  liberty 
before  I  brought  him  here.  I  want 
to  stndy  his  stractare  and  habits, 
and  try -whether  he  cannot  be  ren- 
dered tamer.    You  may  have  hinx 
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with  you  if  yea  care  for  sqnirrels : 
he  will  tame  the  sooner  for  always 
being  kept  on  parade.' 

Em  resisted  with  indignation  a 
weak  yearning  to  profit  by  the 
proposal.  *  You  are  very  good,  sir ; 
but  I  have  so  many  duties  to  attend 
to.  And  then,  I  could  not  incur  the 
responsibility.' 

'  Very  well,'  he  acquiesced,  in  his 
beard,  far  from  pressing  his  atten- 
tion upon  her,  without  looking  up 
again. 

And  Em  quitted  the  room  to 
boast  to  herself  of  not  losing  sight 
of  her  place,  and  not  letting  herself 
down  a  peg  from  her  eminence  as 
a  lodging-house  keeper's  daughter 
and  an  attendant  on  his  majesty,  by 
being  beholden  to  him  for  a  play- 
thing of  a  squirrel  in  the  dreary 
mattor-of-&c1aiess  and  narrowness 
of  a  lodging-house  keeper's  life. 
Of  course,  Em  forgot,  as  a  mur- 
derer is  sure  to  neglect  some  trifling 
precaution,  that  it  was  a  blot  on 
her  dignity  to  prove  spiteful  and 
vindictive. 

No  more  passages-at-arms,  except 
Ihose*  which  belonged  to  lodger  and 
attendant,  occurred  between  Em 
and  Mr.  Hatchard  for  several  weeks. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  had  accepted  his 
second  repulse  for  venturing  ever 
so  slightly  out  of  his  armour  of 
offence  and  defence,  as  final,  and 
had  fixed  not  io  break  down  the 
distinctions  of  grades,  the  laws  of 
etiquette,  in  friture. 

It  happened  that  some  acquain- 
tances  from  Friar's  Lynn  found 
their  way  to  London  and  to  the 
Bashleighs ;  and  the  Bashleighs 
pricked  themselves  up,  as  good 
blood  pricks  itself,  to  put  the  best 
face  on  their  adventure  (they  could 
barely  subsist  by  the  support  of  their 
single  lodger),  in  order  to  send  a 
favourable  report  of  their  doing  in 
the  world  down  to  Friar's  Lynn 
and  Dutton-on-the-Hill,  and  only 
asked  for  news  of  the  old  house  and 
the  old  friends  in  a  carelessly  cordial 


tone,  not  as  if  they  were  dying  to 
hear  of  them. 

Camden  Town  was  fortunately 
too  far  out  of  the  great  routes  for 
the  surprises  of  visits  at  all  hours, 
because  Mrs.  BAshleigh  and  Em 
could  certainly  have  been  convicted 
of  the  small  dupUcity  of  conceal- 
ing from  their  old  neighbours  (with 
the  retribution  of  being  tormented 
by  the  sospicion  that  the  conceal- 
ment was  ineffectoal)  that  they 
were  living  with  a  lodger  and  with- 
out a  servant,  and  that  therefore 
gadding  abroad  was  highly  incon- 
venient for  them.  Uncle  Jeremy 
had  said  that  he  would  come  up  to 
London  and  bury  what  was  left  of 
them  decently,  after  their  bones 
had  been  picked  clean  in  that  great 
den  of  thieves  and  murderers ;  but 
it  should  not  be  through  them, 
if  they  could  help  it,  that  Uncle 
Jeremy  would  hear  the  bones  were 
in  process  of  picking.  Besides, 
their  present  life  would  have  in- 
volved grievous  loss  of  caste  at 
Friar's  Lynn. 

Mrs.  Bashleigh,  a  poor  walker  at 
all  times,  was  not  able  to  lionise 
the  Friar's  Lynnians,  but  Em  scraped 
together  and  economised  to  the  last 
moment  the  fragments  of  her  time, 
and  lefb  her  mother  alone,  for  the 
first  time  since  they  came  up  to 
London,  to  go  sight-seeing  with 
those  who  were  not  so  much  friends 
as  fiuniliars,  friends  of  her  friends, 
&ces  to  which  her  heart  warmed  as 
known  in  better  days.  No  longer 
in  the  restraint  of  her  ohamber- 
maid's  character  and  dress,  she  was 
fluttering  lightly  in  turned-out  old 
foolery  of  iViar's  Lynn,  with  black 
riband  sash  and  sombre  streamers 
at  the  back  of  her  muslin  cloak, 
— ^the  whole  furbished  up,  who 
knows  how,  by  the  ingenxdty  of 
women  on  an  emergency,  in  trans- 
forming lilac  into  lavender,  while 
black  ribands  and  a  black  veil 
touched  up  with  sad  suggestions  the 
disused  hat. 
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Em  made  appointments  with  her 
friends  among  the  Assyrian  bulls  in 
the  British  Musenm,  or  the  cheap 
shops    in    St.   Paul's   Churchyard, 
and  accompanied  the  party,  amidst 
troops  of  demonstrative  foreigners 
and  knowing,  mischievous  Christ- 
church  boys  let  loose  for  holidays — 
the  tourists  of  London  in  August 
— ^to  the  empty  chapels  .of  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  benches  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Wren's  dome,  Paxton's 
Crystal  Palace ;  the  deserted,  bumt- 
up    parks;    the    cool,    resounding 
Thames  Tunnel ;  the  Tower,  which 
was  no  more  a  single  citadel  tower, 
but  might  have  stood  for  Tower 
Hamlets,  which  seated  two  members 
in  her  Majesty's  Parliament.     At 
last  the  sight-seers  arrived,  in  the 
course  of  their  labours  in  the  Rash- 
leighs'  vicinity,  at  Regent's  Park 
and  the  Zoological  Grardens.     Em 
had  never  seen  the  Gardens  before, 
and    aviaries    and   aquavivariums, 
bear-pit   and  monkey-house,  were 
congenial  ground  for  her,  trained 
as  she  had  been  in  Cub's  tastes. 
She  was  longing  for  Cuthbert  from 
his  classics    and    metaphysics,   or 
what  ought  to  have  been  his  classics 
and  metaphysics,  when  just  as  the 
company  turned  towards  the  Car- 
nivora  Terrace,  Em  distinguished 
Mr.  Hatchard,  in  his  squire's  rough 
coat,  pacing  along  by  the  dens.     If 
he  had  time  to  leave  his  office  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  in  order  to 
pamper  his  boyish  predilection,  as 
Priar's  Lynn  would  have  ranked  it, 
for  beasts,  wild  and  tame,  in  Re- 
gent's Park  Grardens,  then  a  clerk's 
office  under  Grovemment  must  be  a 
nice  sinecure,  and  its  holder  a  vast 
deal  better  oft  than  an  Oxonian,  or 
than  poor  people  who  keep  lodgers. 
Em  had  her  observation  seduced 
from  its  lawfiil  food,  honest  as  was 
her  lively  admiration  of  the  islands 
frill  of  wild  ducks,  and  her  gleefril 
anticipation  of  the  parrots'  room,  by 
the  coincidence  of  meeting  with  her 
lodger.     She  watched  him  for  some 
time  before  he  observed  her,  and 


judged  by  the  air  of  being  at  home 
with  which  he  was  walking  about 
and  looking  in  at  the  animals,  that 
he  must  be  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Gardens.  When  he  came  close  to 
her  and  his  eyes  lit  upon  her,  fol- 
lowing him  covertly  with  her  eyes, 
he  touched  his  hat  slightly,  and, 
what  amazed  Em,  reddened  mani- 
festly through  the  brown  of  his 
complexion,  as  he  moved  on.  Per- 
haps he  was  annoyed  at  having  to 
acknowledge  her  by  a  greeting  ever 
so  slight  in  public.  What  a  pity 
he  had  not  spared  the  greeting ! 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  was  a  liberty 
in  her  to  look  at  him.  He  could 
not  feel  more  affironted  than  she 
did  at  her  having  fallen  into  the 
child's  ill-breeding  of  staring. 

*Who  is  that  gentleman-Kke,  I 
should  say  *  distinguished-looking, 
man  who  bowed  to  you,  dear  ?  * 
inquired  one  of  Em's  companions 
inquisitively,  aggrieved  that  the 
communication  was  only  a  bow, 
not  a  stoppage,  possibly  an  intro- 
duction and  amalgamation  with  the 
party,  for  manners  were  compara- 
tively primitive  down  at  Friar's 
Lynn. 

'  His  name  is  Hatchard ;  I  know 
very  little  about  him,'  replied  Em, 
evasively.  But  in  a  few  minutes 
she  had  cause  to  regret  her  conceal- 
ment ;  Em  had  barely  time  to  hear 
a  quick,  firm  step  behind  her  which 
she  was  sure  she  recog^nised,  when 
her  mother's  lodger  joined  her  and 
accosted  her. 

'  Allow  me  to  walk  through  this 
department  with  you,  Miss  Rash- 
leigh.'  He  spoke  ceremoniously,  but 
with  all  his  promptness  and  with  an 
accent  of  command,  not  of  solicita- 
tion. 

Em  was  perplexed,  annoyed, 
angry,  to  an  extent  that  she  could 
not  account  for,  and  she  availed 
herself  of  the  companionship  of  a 
son  and  brother  of  the  Friar's  Lynn 
ladies,  a  good-natured,  heavy  young 
man,  who,  as  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
Cuthbert's,  and  as  a  pupil  of  her 
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father's,  had  his  own  claim  on  her  re- 
gard, and  had  found  his  head  a  little 
turned  with  the  claim  and  its  ac- 
knowledgment during  the  last  five 
days,  to  say,  with  a  pretence  of  un- 
derstanding his  meaning  literally, 
*I  have  a  protector  already,  Mr. 
Hatchard;'  and,  in  addition,  Em 
could  not  resist  bestowing  on  him 
roguishly  such  a  bit  of  housemaid 
flippancy  as  he  expected  from  her, 
doubtless,  '  My  mother  knows  I'm 
out,  sir.' 

He  did  not  give  up  his  purpose ; 
he  only  said,  persistently,  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  hovering  on  his 
lips  beneath  his  beard,  but  the 
frown  on  his  brow  deepening,  *  You 
had  better.  I  am  a  sub-manager 
here,  and  I  am  at  your  service,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  public  in  general.' 

Em  fairly  gaped.  Her  Govern- 
ment official  a  manager  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  !  Her  mother's 
despotic,  distrustful  lodger  no  better 
than  they  were  themselves !  No 
better  ?  A  thousand  times  worse — 
only  a  little  removed  from  a  show- 
man !  And  there  was  one  of  the 
Friar's  Lynnians  pinching  her  arm, 
and  whispering,  in  trepidation,  '  My 
goodness,  Em  Rashleigh,  come 
away  ;  how  ever  could  you  get 
acquainted  with  a  wild-beast  keeper ! 
I  see  now  that  his  air  is  that  of 
circus  man;'  and  dragging  her 
forward,  leaving  her  no  opportunity 
to  say  more  than  a  repetition  of  her 
negative  to  Mr.  Hatchard. 

Em  was  confounded,  breathlessly 
engrossed,  with  the  shock  she  had 
received;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the 
superior  knowledge  she  had  ac- 
quired second-hand  from  many  an 
eager  narrative  of  the  boy  Cub,  she 
was  so  culpably  negligent  of  what 
her  companions  were  doing,  that  she 
did  not  interfere  to  prevent  the 
young  man  from  Friar's  Lynn,  who 
was  fond  of  a  sly  practical  joke,  con- 
triving, when  the  nearest  keeper's 
back  was  turned,  to  push  his  stick 
through  an  aperture,  and  poke  a 
sulky  leopardess. 

VOL.  LXXIV, — ^NO.  CCCCXLU. 


With  a  sudden  roar  like  thunder, 
the  splendid  spotted  Terror  re- 
sponded to  the  stupid  and  rash 
aggression  by  springing  up  and 
spreading  out  her  claws,  lashmg  her 
tail,  and  passing  from  side  to  side 
of  her  limited  boundaries,  with  wild, 
baffled  leaps. 

The  ladies  shrieked  andran,  all  but 
Em,  who  remained  arrested  by  the 
spectacle.  The  offender,  though  con- 
siderably discomfited  and  alarmed 
by  the  effect  of  his  trick,  stood  his 
ground  like  a  true  Briton. 

Several  keepers  came  hurrying  to 
the  spot.  The  first  arrival,  a  grey 
old  soldier,  with  clasps  and  a  medal 
on  his  breast,  called  to  the  next, 
'Edwards,  fetch  the  Captain.'  In 
the  meantime,  the  moustache  grise, 
heartily  detesting  all  civiHans  and 
interlopers,  turned  to  express  his 
just  indignation  at  the  cool  proceed- 
ing of  the  visitor. 

*  "What  do  you  mean  by  that  ere 
behaviour,  my  master  ?  Ain't  yor 
told  by  the  placards  to  leave  the 
hanimals  alone  ?  Now,  she  has  been 
in  a  ticklish  humour  ever  since  her 
dead  cub  was  took  away  from  her, 
and  you  have  just  been  and  gone 
and  done  it  when  her  own  keeper — 
him  as  she  has  a  regfird  for — is  out 
for  a  half-holiday.' 

*  What  a  rampageous  beast!'  pro- 
tested Tom  Booth,  in  an  accent  of 
injured  innocence ;  *  but  though  she 
bellows  like  ten  bulls,  she  can't  do 
any  harm ;  she  is  tight  enough, 
surely.' 

'  Well,  you  may  pray  that  those 
bars  have  been  forged  on  honour 
and  the  strongest  principle,  before 
you  are  handed  over  to  a  beak ;  else 
you  may  look  to  it.  But  the  hard 
thing  is,  that  you  may  have  lost 
more  wallable  Hves  than  youm  with 
your  cussed  impudence.  Edwards, 
is  there  any  sight  of  the  Captain? ' 

The  flying  women  of  the  Booths 
were  still  within  earshot  of  the 
grim  insinuation,  and  it  not  only 
caused  them  to  start  anew,  with 
redoubled  speed,  but  to  beseech  in 
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an  agony,  '  Oh,  Tom,  come  witli  us 
this  minute.  Take  us  out  of  this 
horrid  place.  You  hear  what  the 
man  says  ?  K  we  do  not  get  be- 
yond the  gate  instantly,  we  shall 
&ini  or  die,' — compelling  Tom  to 
run  after  them,  catching  at  Em's 
hand,  and  calling  on  her,  in  his 
turn,  to  follow  the  others. 

But  Em  resisted,  and  lingered 
the  more  that  her  lodger  was 
walking  rapidly  up.  He  tried  the 
door,  and  pushed  against  the  bars 
of  the  cage :  '  I  think  there  is  no 
dagger.  There  is  no  need  of  a 
cordon,  or  of  resorting  to  any  vio- 
lence, at  present.  Keep  out  of  her 
sight,  and  don't  attempt  to  quiet 
her,  unless  Jones  shouldcome  back. 
I  shall  watch  her  myself  till  feeding- 
time,  and  if  she  is  not  calmed  down 
then,  I  shall  remain  all  night.  Oh, 
Miss  Bashleigh,  be  so  good  as  to 
follow  your  companions.' 

Em  retreated  at  last,  thoroughly 
abashed;  after  the  mischief  her 
party  had  done,  it  was  a  great 
deal  too  much  for  her  to  stay 
and  fee  in  the  way.  She  could  not 
recover  herself  afi»r  she  had  over- 
taken the  Booths,  and  they  were 
far  out  of  the  way  in  the  refresh- 
ment room,  ^ting  and  drinking 
away  their  panic,  and  making  the 
occasion  of  it  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  abominable  snarl  of 
the  old  keeper's,  who  had  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  had  not 
hesitated  to  practise  on  the  deli- 
cate nerves  of  sensitive  females, 
finally  settling  that  Tom  ought  to 
write  a  letter  against  the  abuse  of 
place  by  understrappers,  and  send 
it,  like  S.  G.  O.'s  letters,  to  the 
Times, 

Em  framed  an  excuse  to  part  from 
her  friends  andi^tum  home,  almost 
callous  to  the  great  probabihty  that 
they  would  observe  upon  her 
the  moment  hep  back  was  turned, 
*  how  much  Em  Eashleigh  was  alter- 
ing for  the  worse,  learning  smart, 
fast  London  manners,  seeking  to 


monopolise  and  make  a  cat's-paw^ 
of  Tom,  betraying  that  she  kept 
dreadfally  low  company  in  being 
hailed  by  one  of  the  keepers  in  a 
menagerie,  or  the  Zoological  Gaiv 
dens.  What  a  disheartening  report 
for  old  Mr.  Bashleigh  of  Dutton-on- 
the-HiU.' 

Mrs.  Bashleigh  was  stunned,  as 
Em  had  been,  by  Em's  news.  '  To 
think  we  were  so  sure  he  was  a 
gentleman !  Make  a  beggar  a 
porter,  indeed  !  But  he  paid  tor  his 
lodging;  never  .a  gentleman  paid 
more  honestly.  I  am  glad '  Sarah 
Anne  is  not  here  to  twit  us  with 
her  prognostications,  though  you 
and  I  have  to  wait  on  a  genteel 
wild-beast  man.  He  don't  smell  of 
.them,  Em,  and  he  never  brought  any 
beast  near  us  except  the  squirrel 
which  you  were  so  silly  about.  If  he 
bringAny  more,  grey  or  green,  or  like 
the  creature  and  its  mate  he  wrote 
of,  as  plain  as  paint,  he  shall  have  his 
leave.  I  am  afraid,  Em,  we  cannot 
put  him  out  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  oh,  I  am  so  thankful  that 
the  Booths  are  to  return  to  Friar's 
Lynn  to-morrow  (cannot  people 
stay  comfortably  at  home  ?  I  never 
could  abide  wandering  Jews),  and 
will  never  identify  him  as  our  lodger, 
since  you  were  so  discreet  as  not  to 
let  it  out  on  the  spot.  When  I 
think  of  it  again,  Em,  I  believe  he 
has  been  a  gentleman  originally; 
we  could  not  be  so  far  mistaken. 
Well-a-day,  what  a  downcome  has 
been  there  !  Why  your  father  had 
an  aversion  to  Cuthbert's  traffic  in 
beasts,  lest  it  should  send  him  to 
sea  to  get  a  glimpse  of  them  in 
foreign  parts,  or  tempt  him  to  emi- 
grate, or  to  sink  into  a  farmer  at 
home ;  but  he  never  contemplated 
auch'a  degradation  as  iJiis.  I  wonder 
how  it  came  about,  seeing  that  he  has 
been  as  steady  as  a  judge,  and  as 
industrious  with  his  animal  drawing 
as  if  it  were  something  worth  while, 
since  he  came  to  us,'  pondered  Mrs. 
Bashleigh. 
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Em  ootdd  not  enlighton  her 
mother,  but  she  saw  her  so  &r 
through  her  mystifications,  and  at 
rest  for  the  night ;  then  Em  slipped 
down  to  the  parlonr  and  gave  her- 
self up  to  her  own  musings. 

Mr.  Hatchard's  airs  of  command 
had  been  an  assnmption,yet  how  well 
he  had  carried  it  oat  when  the  ex- 
posure came,  and  for  that  matter  had 
lent  himself  to  the  exposure.  When 
Em  came  to  think  of  it,  she  could 
not  say  that  he  had  been  a  party  to 
the  deception  which  she  and  her 
mother  had  practised  on  themselves 
beyond  being  silent,  and  he  was 
taciturn  on  every  subject.  Keeper 
or  no  keeper — sub-manager  he  had 
called  it — she  and  her  mother  were, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  his  lodg- 
ing keepers  ;  the  relation  between 
ihem  was  neither  an  imposition,  nor 
was  it  altered  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Were  all  upper  keepers  in 
Zoological  Gardens  addressed  as 
Captain,  like  captains  of  police  and  of 
fire-brigades  ?  He  had  never  looked 
more  like  a  head  man,  a  commander, 
than  when  he  gave  his  charges  to 
the  other  keepers  appealing  to  him 
and  deferring  to  him,  as  he  stood 
leaning  against  the  wild  beast's 
cage,  shaken  with  the  struggles  of 
the  fierce,  powerful  creature  to  get 
free  and  spend  its  ftiry  on  its  prey. 
.Was  he  there  now  in  the  chill  and 
dusk  of  the  night,  lit  up  with 
gleams  of  wild  beasts'  eyes — a  horrid 
light,  out  of  place  in&e  haunts  of 
men  ?  Was  his  enemy's  restless- 
ness become  more  xmgovemable 
until  it  had  roused  the  wild-beast 
sleeplessness  of  the  other  occupants 
of  the  Gardens,  and  all  was  mad- 
dening uproar  and  rebelHon  ?  Could 
it  be  that  the  iron  bars  might  yield 
and  'the  brave  man  be  exposed  in  the 
van  of  a  deadly  conflict  until  his 
strong  and  stately  Hmbs  were  'torn,' 
as  the  words  recurred  to  her  with 
mocking  significance  and  irony, 
*  limb  from  Kmb?' 

Like  broken  shiftily  lights,  the 


wandering  thoughts  came  and  went 
in  the  girl's  mind.  At  last  Em  woke 
up  shuddering  and  hoping  Grod  would 
forgive  her  for  her  past  malice,  and 
defend  him  who  was  doing  his  duty 
at  his  post  like  a  man,  just  as  his 
latch-key  turned  in  the  lock  of  the 
front  door.  Her  heart  bounded  in 
relief  and  thankfolness,  and  then, 
like  a  woman,  she  hastily  put  out 
her  light  that  he  might  not  see  she 
had  been  sitting  up  watching  for 
him,  and  ended  by  creeping  to  bed 
smarting  under  a  mortifying  per- 
ception of  her  folly  in  the  very  act 
of  putting  out  her  light  at  the 
moment  of  his  retnm,  so  as  to  ex- 
press most  intelligibly  what  had 
been  the  motive  of  her  vigil. 

Em  and  Mr.  Hatchard  met  the 
next  morning  without  the  most  dis- 
tant hint  of  the  Zoological  Grardens ; 
without  an  inquiry  on  Em's  side  for 
the  interestingly  savage  mourner — 
the  leopardess,  or  a  regret  on  his  for 
the  fright  and  expulsion  of  her  and 
her  friends  from  the  Camivora  Ter- 
race. 

If  there  was  a  grain  of  difference 
in  the  intercourse  between  the  two, 
Em  was  more  respectful  in  her  ho- 
mage, more  exact  in  her  services  than 
ever,  for  was  he  not  still  their  lodger, 
and  in  that  light,  though  he  was  ten 
times  a  keeper  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  should  he  not  be  waited  on 
like  a  king  ?  And  in  the  repressed 
reluctance,  and  annoyance  at  receiv- 
ing some  of  her  oflGlces  which  had 
for  a  long  time  now  been  visible  on 
the  man's  side,  there  suddenly  rose 
to  the  surface  and  prevailed  an 
amount  of  quiet  resignation. 

In  the  evening  the  postman's 
knock  diverted  Em's  thoughts  fix)m 
Mr.  Hatchard  and  the  Zoological 
Gardens  by  bringing  her  a  letter 
fit>m  Oxfo^  and  Cuthbert.  It  had 
been  long  in  coming,  it  had  been 
much  wished  for,  and  in  one  of 
those  flashes  of  erroneous  assurance 
that  *  long  waited  for  come  at  last ' 
must  repay  its  cost  and  contain 
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good  news,  great  news,  news  not  yet 
too  late,  Em,  in  excited  spirits  at  any 
rate,  incautiously  carried  tlie  letter 
straight  to  her  mother  and  began  to 
read  it  aloud,  gleefully , triumphantly , 
without  any  previous  examination 
of  its  contents — to  read  it  ere  long 
with  sinking,  breaking  voice,  with 
whiteninglips,  with  swelling  heart — 
to  the  mother,  with  her  hand  upon 
her  heart,  her  trembling  lips  pressed 
together,  calling  out  in  unusually 
fiiTO,  autiioritative  tones,  as  one  who 
had  a  first,  indisputable  right  to  hear 
this,  *  Read  on,  Em,  read  out,  child, 
read  to  the  end.' 

'Dearest  mother  and  darling  Em,' 
wrote  poor  Cub,  deprecatingly,  re- 
morsefully, but  still  accusingly,  in 
hifl  remorse,  '  there  is  no  go  for  me, 
either  littie  or  great.  I  have  been 
plucked  again.  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  write  it,  and  for  you  to  hear  it ;  but 
I  don't  know  that  it  is  not  hardest 
of  all  upon  me  to  have  been  sent 
here,  when  I  never  had  any  capacity 
for  scholarship  in  me.  I  don't  mean 
to  pretend  that  I  might  not  have 
done  better ;  gone  and  been  coached 
for  other  professions  ;  worked  with 
my  hands  at  night,  to  keep  myself 
from  being  a  burden  on  you  poor 
souls  of  women,  eating  you  up ;  not 
have  let  myself  be  set  upon,  tooth  and 
nail,  by  rats,  ferrets,  dogs,  horses — 
any  prospect  of  vermin  or  name  of 
animal — and  been,  bled  by  them,  I 
am  sorry  to  confess,  more  blood 
than  either  you  or  I  have  to  shed. 
But  that  loss  will  not  come  upon 
you.  I  could  go  down  on  my  knees 
in  acknowledgment  of  so  much  ab- 
solution. Dolph  Baker  —  you  re- 
member little  Dolph,  at  least  I  am 
sure  my  mother  does — with  the 
making  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  read^ 
ing  man  in  him,  (he  is  a  trump  !) 
stands  between  me  and  the  screws 
till  I  can  pay  him — and  I  shall,  as 
I  am  an  honest  ne'er-do-well,  though 
not  a  gentleman  or  a  reading  man. 
He  has  succeeded  to  his  mother's 
fortune,  so  he  has  that  grandest 
endowment  which  we  never  had, 


and  which,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
power — loose  cash.  He  is  able  to  do 
me  a  good  turn,  without  personal 
inconvenience,  which,  of  course,  I 
could  not  hear  of,  though  I  hai  to 
sell  myself,  body  and  soul,  like 
Faust— Gounod's  Faust — ^to  such 
low,  disreputable  money-lenders 
as  take  in  hand  with  rubbish  of 
clipped  men  of  the  lower  ranks  like 
me.  But  you  must  allow  me  to 
break  my  terms  and  cut  the  whole 
concern  here ;  the  poor  governor  is 
gone  from  the  sense  of  waste  and 
failure  which  the  step  might  have 
been  to  him.  Dolph  has  a  cousin 
setting  out  to  rear  herds  of  cattle  on 
the  pampas  and  llanos  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  he  has  made  so  small  a 
book  in  agriculture,  either  bucolic  or 
georgic,  that  I  am  actually  the  most 
practical  man  he  knows,  since  be 
wants  somebody  he  has  spoken  to 
to  accompany  him.  If  I  go,  I  enter 
on  a  jolly  salary  at  once,  and  cease 
to  be  a  drag  upon  you ;  and  I  carry 
my  wooden  head  and,  hitherto,  use- 
less thews  and  sinews  out  of  your 
sight.  Of  course,  I  shall  send  homo 
all  the  tin  I  can  spare,  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  spare  lots  out  there  for 
my  debts  and  everything.  And  I 
promise  to  send  my  mother  a 
specimen  of  Paraguay  tea,  and  you 
a  Brazil  parrot ; — only  think  of  & 
Polly  to  chatter  and  swear  over  you,, 
if  the  sailors  in  the  home-bound 
ships  aint  saints. 

*  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  must 
leave  immediately,  for  Dolph's  cou- 
sin is  for  an  impromptu  outfit  and 
an  expedition  in  a  ship  which  sails 
from  Bristol  in  ten  days ;  and  I 
shall  only  come  up  to  town  for  a  day, 
just  to  see  you,  and  bid  you  good- 
bye. If  it  were  not  that  I  don't 
think  you  would  stand  it,  I  believe 
it  would  be  better  to  combine  the 
good-byes  with  the  welcome  homes^ 
as  I  shall  do  in  Uncle  Jeremy's  case. 
But  for  the  Lord's  sake  don't  pre- 
vent me  going,  you  two  blessed  dis- 
appointed women;  don't  gag  and 
fet^r  a  lout  and  blockhead  longer 
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here,  if  jou  would  not  knock  on  the 
head  the  little  self-respect  and  hope 
which  I  haive  lefb,  and  doom  me  to 
the  bad  irretrievably,  to  all  the  things 
the  old  soul  in  me  loathed  and  de- 
spised— ^idleness,  tuft-hnnting,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  such  dissipation  as  you 
cannot  dream  of,  to  drown  care. 
Bather  forgive  and  forget  till  I 
return,  with  a  right  to  be  remem- 
bered.— Faithftilly  yours, 

*  CUTHBEBT  RaSHLEIGH.' 

Em  broke  the  silence  in  passionate 
rejection  of  the  claim  to  indepen- 
dence and  oblivion.  *  Cuthbert  is 
selfish ;  he  might  have  done  better, 
mother.' 

'I  don't  know  what  you  say, 
child,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eashleigh, 
pushing  her  cap  from  her  ears  and 
Wimbling  for  her  spectacles,  as  if 
smitten  with  sudden  dea&ess  and 
blindness,  and  as  if  the  recovery  of 
the  use  of  her  senses  would  deliver 
her  from  her  trouble.  *  He  has  done 
his  best.  Did  he  not  say  he  had  done 
his  best?  And  he  Imew  little  or 
nothing;  all  along,  of  the  sacrifices 
made  for  his  education.  He  was  al- 
ways kept  in  the  dark,  lest  he  should 
be  turned  away  from  and  disgusted  at 
the  course  he  had  but  half  a  mind  to. 
I  .don't  know  that  it  was  acting 
fair,  after  all,  by  my  boy ;  and  he  is 
in  trouble,  Em,  though  I  cannot  tell 
why  he  should  write  in  parables 
about  teeth  and  nails,  reminding  me 
of  the  bites,  and  scratches,  and 
bruises  I  was  always  doctoring  for 
him  when  ho  was  a  foolhardy  little 
fellow,  and  would  be  handling 
strange  dogs,  and  cats,  and  squir- 
rels, like  the  grey  beast  in  the 
other  room ;  and  even  oxen  brought 
in  to  the  Friar's  Lynn  butcher,  and 
horses  to  the  farrier,  let  his  father 
or  who  would,  try  to  prevent  him. 
And  what  does  he  mean  by  calling 
himself  rubbish  of  the  lower  rank, 
when  he  is  as  good  as  anybody  at 
Friar's  Lynn  ?  It  does  not  signify 
so  very  much,  after  all,  his  not  being 
a  clergyman,  and  his  leaving  off  his 
studies,  though  it  was  his  father's 


ambition  for  him;  and  we  have 
pinched  for  it  all  these  years,  and 
changed  our  prospects  for  life  for  it 
within  these  twelve  months,  if  he 
has  set  his  heart  on  some  other  way 
of  doing — and  it  has  driven  him  to 
this  alternative.  But  he  must  not 
go  abroad  and  leave  us,  Em;  we 
have  only  one  man  belonging  to  us, 
and  we  cannot  spare  him  out  of  the 
country.  What  would  we  two  lone 
women  do  without  a  head  of  the 
house — a  man,  in  whose  veiy  name 
there  is  shelter  and  cherishing? 
Go  and  see  what  money  there  is  in 
the  house,  child,  and  count  it  up ;  we 
must  draw  out  more — all  we  have ; 
we  must  borrow  from  Mr.  Hatchard, 
and  tell  him  we  are  called  away  of 
a  sudden.  We  must  make  a  journey 
to  Oxford,  where  we  never  saw  the 
colleges  and  the  halls  he  had  some 
pride  in,  at  the  first.  We  were 
always  to  go  up  when  he  passed  or 
or  was  ordained,  or  something,  in 
Whitsun  week  —  such  a  pleasant 
time  of  the  year  for  a  bit  of  plea- 
sure. But  our  change  of  plans  can- 
not be  helped.  I  dare  say  we  can 
manage  in  the  third  class  in  the 
railway.  We  must  prevent  Cuth- 
bert's  thinking  of  going  out  of  the 
country.  It  was  very  naughty  of 
httle  Dolph  Baker  to  put  it  into  his 
head ;  I  would  not  have  thought  it 
of  him.  An  only  son  and  brother — 
such  a  fine  strong  young  man  for  his 
five  and  twenty  years.  How  could 
we  get  on  without  him,  my  dear  ? 
How  could  he  ever  suppose  such  a 
thing?' 

Em  did  not  say  it  would  be  a 
scandal  and  a  disgrace  for  Cuthbert 
to  delay  longer  at  the  university, 
now  that  he  knew  he  could  not 
carry  off  its  barest  credentials ;  that 
it  had  been  a  scandal  of  boyish 
irresponsibility,  weakness  of  will, 
and  recklessness  for  him  to  have 
delayed  so  long.  She  did  not  hint 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  do 
better  now  than  go  abroad,  as  he 
proposed ;  that  he  might  be  in 
danger  of  losing  an  opening,  rare 
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and  precious  to  a  man  of  bis 
fittal  menial  blnntness,  and  useless 
pbysical  abiliiy,  by  not  aTailing 
himself  of  Mr.  Baker's  consin's 
offer.  Naj,  be  migbt  mortallj 
offend  the  Squire's  friendly  son, 
and  cause  bis  debts — ^ibose  disbo* 
Bonring  debts,  incurred  in  very 
weakness  and  &cile  self-indulgence, 
to  a  man  in  Gutbbert's  position — to 
&11  back  on  her  and  her  mother, 
force  them  to  sell  everj  stick  of  their 
furniture,  and  stiteh  of  their  clothes, 
and  throw  them  into  a  debtor's 
prison,  without  relieving  Guth- 
bert;  for  Em,  like  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  clever  young  women, 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  legal  responsibility,  and  debtor 
and  creditor.  She  said  nothing  of 
aU  this  to  Mrs.  Bashleigh,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  laboured  to  soothe 
her  mother  by  counting  over  every 
shilling  of  the  little  stock  of  money 
which  they  had  on  hand,  finding  it 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  journey 
to  Oxford,  third  class,  and  by  pro- 
curing a  time-table  and  calculating 
the  trains  and  stages.  Em  trusted 
that  to-morrow  would  provide  a  re- 
source after  she  had  reflected  for  a 
night  what  they  had  better  do — 
very  likely  the  most  feasible  thing 
would  be  to  humble  themselves  by 
applying  to  Uncle  Jeremy,  who  was 
sure  to  take  her  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  drive  her  mother  to  despair. 
For  a  time  Em  was  successful  in 
her  efforts,  and  Mrs.  Bashleigh  was 
comforted  by  the  near  prospect  of 
repairing  to  Cuthbert,  laying  hold 
of  him,  preventing  what  she  re- 
garded as  his  involuntary  heart- 
breaking desertion  and  sacrifice  of 
himself^  the  direst  misfortune  that 
could  be&ll  them. 

HBut  in  the  middle  of  Mrs.  Eash- 
leigh's  incoherent  plans  as  to  what 
Em  and  she  would  wear  and  the 
sandwich  bag  they  ought  to  prepare, 
she  began  to  complain  of  coldness 
and  sickness  and  of  sudden  dizzi- 
ness and  blindness,  and  to  put  out 
her  hands  and  grope  with  them,  as 


if  the  world  was  slipping  away 
from  her. 

Em's  consternation  was  not  that 
of  entire  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience of  the  symptoms.  She  had 
seen  her  mother  attacked  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  before,  more  than  once, 
so  that  she  and  her  mother,  and 
the  Friar's  Lynn  doctor,  were  in 
the  habit  of  distinguishing  the  sei- 
zures as  those  of  Mrs.  E^hleigh's 
old  complaint.  But  Em  suspected 
also  that  the  seizures  themselves 
were  not  without  danger,  and  she 
was  aware  that  they  left  behind 
them  utter  prostration  and  long 
abiding  wealmess.  Neither  had  she 
ever  seen  her  mother  so  near  un- 
consciousness, that  sad  significant 
stage  in  human  maladies. 

And  the  two,  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, were  lone  women  in  the  uncon- 
cerned crowd  of  London.  F>Tn  was 
at  her  wits'  end,  but  preserved  her 
outward  self-control  like  a  brave, 
true,  loving  woman.  She  remem- 
bered what  remedies  had  been  re- 
sorted to  before,  and  applied  them 
with  a  natural  gift  and  tact  of 
nursing  so  that  Mrs.  Rashleigh  was 
recovering  before  Mr.  Batehwl  was 
heard  coming  in  for  the  evening. 
But  his  step  sounded,  not  like  that  of 
the  lodger  who  had  begun  by  estab- 
lishing his  distance  from  than,  but 
of  the  friend  in  need,  who  must 
sympathise  with  ihem,  whose  man's 
strength  and  judgment  would  cast 
out  evil  and  encompass  them  with 
deliverance. 

Em  had  slipped  on  her  hat  and 
cloak,  and  was  ready  to  intercept 
him.  She  could  leave  her  mother 
now,  and  she  would  run  out  and 
fetch  a  doctor,  if  Mr.  Hatehard 
could  tell  her  where  she  might 
soonest  find  one,  and  would  be  so 
good  as  to  remain  within  call  of  the 
sick  woman  in  her  absence. 

*  What  are  you  thinking  of.  Miss 
Rashleigh  ? '  he  interrupted  her,  in 
amazement  that  was  not  only  sharp, 
but  indignant.  ^  I  shall  bring  a 
doctor  in  five  minutes.     It  is  not 
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fit  for  yoa  to  go  out  alone,  on  that 
or  any  other  errand,  in  a  London 
gubnrb  after  nightfall.  Why  do 
yonr  friends  permit  it  ?  What  are 
men  made  for  ? ' 

Em  did  not  decline  to  be  obliged  to 
him  this  night.  And  in  the  middle  of 
her  distress  she  shrankback  abashed 
at  the  implication  ^at  she  had  been 
about  to  do  something  imprudent 
and  wrong,  and  that  a  man  had 
needed  to  read  her  a  lesson  on  pro- 
priety. He  had  taken  up  his  hat 
again,  and  was  passing  her,  when  he 
was  struck  with  her  crest-fallen 
attitude,  in  addition  to  her  dejected 
face,  and  he  stopped  short  and  ad- 
dressed her.  '  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned to  hear  Mrs.  Bashleigh  is  so 
poorly,'  he  said  ;  and  the  man  had 
such  a  manly  way  with  him,  that, 
haughty  as  he  had  been,  and  wild- 
beast  keeper  as  he  had  constituted 
himself,  Em  felt  herself  bowing  her 
head  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
his  kindness. 

A  doctor  came  in  immediate  re- 
sponse to  the  summons  of  such  an 
applicant.  He  reassured  Em  so  far 
by  confirming  her  impression  that 
the  worst  of  the  illness  was  over  for 
the  present,  but  filled  her  with  dis- 
may by  his  warnings  that  great  care 
must  be  taken  of  the  patient,  with 
every  exertion  avoided,  all  excite- 
ment interdicted,  though  it  was 
easy  to  comply  with  the  charge  to- 
night, when  Mrs.  Bashleigh  was 
still  spent  by  her  illness  and  stupe- 
fied by  the  treatment  it  had  received, 
and  Em  watched  her  lulled  into 
sleep  within  an  hour  of  the  doctor's 
departure.  But  then  she  stole  out, 
leaving  the  door  ajar,  and  took 
refiige  in  the  parlour.  More  need 
of  thinking  than  ever;. more  call 
not  to  break  down.  What  was  to 
become  of  to-morrow  and  its  awa- 
king *to  anxiety  and  grief?  Oh, 
Cuthbert !  oh,  mother !  Would  he 
be  the  death  of  her,  affectionate  son 
as  he  had  always  been,  in  spite  of  his 
easiness  of  temper  and  heedlessness ; 
and  then  be  a  wanderer  and  a  vaga- 


b(md  in  all  the  miserable  years  to 
come  ?  And  she  was  not  able  to  hfb 
a  finger  to  prevent  it.  In  the  great 
world  of  London  were  there  Siou- 
sands  more  of  poor  girls  who  could 
not  help  the  wrong  and  the  sufier- 
ing,  who  had  acted  for  the  best, 
done  what  they,  could,  yet  on  whose 
heads — ^ah  !  what  was  far  worse,  on 
the  heads  of  those  dearest  to  them, 
the  suffering  was  about  to  fall  crush- 
ingly? 

E^  raised  her  head,  startled  by 
a  subdued  and  softened  tap  at  the 
parlour  door.  To  her  &esh  sur- 
prise, Mr.  Hatchard  obeyed  her  per- 
mission to  come  in,  and  made  parti- 
cular, grave  inquiries  for  Mrs. 
Eashleigh.  While  Em  was  com- 
posing herself  to  reply  to  them, 
there  appeared  to  be  that  in  her 
white,  agitated,  tear-stained  face 
and  raffled,  drooping  girl's  head 
which  entitled  and  induced  him  to 
prevent  her  rising  from  her  seat,  to 
come  and  stand  speaking  to  her,  his 
hand  on  the  back  of  her  chair — ^a 
reversal  of  the  parts  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  play  together. 
Yet,  to  a  worldly  mind,  the  cir- 
cumstances might  have  only  ren- 
dered it  the  more  unsuitable  and 
indecorous  that  he  should  be  there, 
where  he  had  never  been  before — 
there  alone  with  Em  in  the  evening 
while  her  poor  invalided,  incapable 
mother,  the  only  other  person  in  the 
house,  was  confined  to  her  room  in 
a  state  of  helpless  unconsciousness. 
But  Em  would  never  have  dreamt 
that  their  proud,  self-sufficing,  self- 
restrained  lodger  could  be  gniliy  of 
abusing  his  advantage, '  if  he  had 
been  a  hundred  times  a  man,  young, 
handsome,  imperious,  and  she  a  girl 
attractive  and  simple.  She  knew 
herself  better ;  she  knew  him  better 
after  all.  If  she  could  ever  have 
dreamt  of  such  baseness,  she  would 
not  have  consented  that  he  should 
come  into  the  house  with  her  and 
her  mother ;  she  would  have  begged 
or  starved  rather  than  waited  on 
him.     As  it  was,  her  part  and  the 
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small  proprieties  of  life  fell  off  from 
her  in  the  height  of  her  tribulation, 
as  the  despotism  of  circumstances, 
the  restraints  of  custom,  the  infir- 
mities and  burden  of  the  flesh  will 
&11  from  us  one  day,  and  fetter 
and  impede  us  no  more. 

No,  Em  did  not  trouble  herself 
much  with  personal  vanities  land 
scruples  at  that  moment ;  she  only 
felt  in  her  new  doubts  and  weak- 
ness that  it  was  good  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  wished  Cub  had  been 
strong,  for  it  must  be  good  for  any 
girl  who  was  gifted  with  a  strong 
father,  or  brother,  or  husband  in  the 
future,  to  have  her  own  perplexed 
weary  being  absorbed  in  that  of 
another,  to  be  ruled  over  and  cared 
for  and  petted,  as  she  half  suspected 
this  fpowning-browed,  big-bearded 
man,  who  had  been  mindful  and 
careful  of  his  squirrel,  would  wrap 
in  the  mantle  of  his  accoun- 
tability and  capability,  and  secret 
fondness,  any  woman  connected 
with  him. 

Mr.  Hatchard  roused  Em  by  his 
confident  assertion,  *  There  is  no 
occasion  for  fear,  take  good  care  of 
your  mother,  hope  the  best,  and  let 
things  take  their  course.' 

Em  gave  way  at  the  thought 
of  how  little  he  knew  what  he 
was  saying,  and  what  might  be 
the  result  of  things  taking  their 
course,  and  of  how  powerless  she 
was  to  stem  the  current  of  events 
and  turn  their  course.  Her  crying 
disturbed  and  vexed  him,  she  could 
see  that,  but  he  did  not  take  his 
hand  from  her  chair,  and  when  he 
spoke  to  heh  it  was  to  rally  her  with 
a  good  humour  and  a  gentleness^ 
which  sat  upon  his  sternness  and 
wil^lness  in  complete  contrast  to 
them,  but  with  nothing  discordant 
in  the  mutual  relations,  like  a  rough 
rock's  harsh  outline  softened  gra- 
ciously by  tufts  of  moss  and  hare- 
bells, or  a  big  man's  impatience 
with  a  patient  side  turned  to  little 
children. 

*  Come,  I  did  not  look  for  this 


from  you,  I  thought  you  were  so 
sensible  aod  so  sa^cal.  Ah !  that 
is  not  the  word ;  I  beg  your  pardon 
.  for  it.  But  shall  I  go  after  the 
doctor,  and  bid  him  send  a  regular 
nurse  to  attend  upon  Mrs.  Rash- 
leigh,  because  you  are  too  shaken 
and  nervous  for  the  duty  ?  ' 

'  Not  at  all.     No,  no.' 

He  had  expected  to  stimulate  her 
to  an  immediate  rejection  of  the 
proposal  and  an  effort  to  recover  her 
calmness,  and  prove  to  him  that  she 
was  fit  for  her  post.  What  he  had 
not  expected  was  the  piteous  cry 
succeeding  the  rejection. 

'  It  is  not  that.  But  we  ought  to 
'  be  at  Oxford  to-morrow  ;  at  least  if 
we  do  not  do  something  to  keep  him, 
Cuthbert  will  have  made  all  his 
preparations  to  sail  for  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  loss  of  him  will  kill 
mamma.  It  is  dreadfully  foolish  of 
me  to  cry  when  I  ought  to  be  better 
employed.  Pray,  Mr.  Hatchard,  can 
I  telegraph  at  any  hour,  and  which 
is  the  nearest  telegraph .  office  F  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  shall  go  there 
to-night ; '  and  she  blushed  as  she 
referred  to  his  late  censure  on  her 
rashness.  *  But  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  my  going  early  in  the 
morning.* 

He  was  frowning  again.  '  Yes, 
to  telegraph  is  the  way  to  do 
what  you  wish,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand you ;  and  you  may  do  it  with- 
out waste  of  time,  if  you  can  trust 
me.'    He  finished  a  little  stiffly. 

'  I  have  no  one  but  you,'  said  Em, 
and  when  she  had  said  it,  she  was 
conscious  of  the  mingled  ungra- 
ciousness and  awkwardness  of  the 
confession ;  she  stammered  on,  try- 
ing to  say  something  better  and 
more  appropriate.  '  You  have  been 
very  land,  there  is  no  objection 
to  your  knowing  the  truth.'  She 
was  blundering  more  and  more, 
and  in  desperation  she  drew  Cuth- 
bert's  letter  from  her  pocket  and 
offered  it  to  her  mother's  lodger. 
*  But,  remember  you  must  not  think 
any   harm    of  Cuthbert,'   she    ex- 
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claimed,  in  alarm,  and  with  some 
return  of  her  former  spirit.  '  He 
is  a  dear  unlncky,  careless,  sport- 
loving  boy — I  am  afraid  too  careless 
and  sporfc-loving  for  a  clergyman 
— but  there  never  was  anything  in 
him  but  a  warm  heart,  a  guileless 
temper,  and,  I  suppose,  too  good,  a 
digestion.  A  dear  fellow  !  I  believe 
there  are  few  clergymen  so  good  as 
he  is,  and  not  such  another  darling 
son  and  brother.' 

Mr.  Hatchard  read  Cuthbert's 
letter  in  confirmation  of  his  sister's 
defence — a  defence  so  womanly  that 
it  was  not  a  defence  but  a  panegyric, 
unbending  farther  into  curiosity, 
anxiety,  half-amused  half-provoked 
cordiality. 

*Well,  at  least,  it  is  an  honest 
letter,  I  should  say.  I  conclude 
the  mischief  is  not  more  than  might 
have  been  expected  ? '  he  observed 
inquiringly,  as  he  ended. 

Em  was  not  offended;  though  the 
commendation  had  a  sardonic  fla- 
vour, it  sounded  fair  enough  from 
their  manly  rigid  neighbour. 

*If  Cuthbert  would  only  stay  at 
home  something  might  turn  up  for 
him,'  she  pleaded;  *  the  debt  is  bad, 
but  1  don't  think  it  can  be  much ; 
Cuthbert  always  talks  largely  in 
the  best  sense,  of  his  errors — that 
is,  when  he  is  conscience-stricken. 
That  generous  young  Mr.  Baker, 
a  friend  indeed,  papa's  old  pupil,' 
Em  explained,  holding  up  her  head 
once  more,  *  helps  Cuthbert  till  he 
can  discharge  his  obligations.  We 
were  set  upon  his  taking  orders, 
and  he  complied  with  our  wishes  to 
please  those  who  had  a  right  to  be 
pleased.  But  the  university  is  so 
expensive,  and  there  were  men  with 
full  purses  on  every  side  of  him, 
courting  Cuthbert's  society,  no 
doubt,  for  he  is  so  frank  and  nice 
and  bright  at  everything  save  his 
bopks;  only  he  was  never  careful 
to  count  every  penny  he  possessed. 
Then  he  had  not  the  heart  to  be 
carefdl  when  he  was  so  dashed  by 
being  refused  his  degree,  time  after 


time.      My    poor    boy,    my    dear 
brother!' 

'  Why  were  you  set  on  his  being 
a  university  man  against  the  grain  ?' 

*  Papa  was  set — ^he  was  a  scholar.' 

*  And  his  son's  inclinations  were 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not 
enlisting  an  unwilling  recruit  ?  ' 

Em  winced  at  the  blunt  reflection 
on  papa,  and  reminded  Mr.  Hatchard, 
gravely,  'Papa  died  before  he  could 
see  any  serious  obstacle  to  his 
desire.* 

*Then  what  kept  Mr.  Cuthbert 
still  at  the  university  ?  ' 

*  Of  course  we  kept  him,*  declared 
Em,  a  little  petulantly;  'we  were 
not  going  to  give  up  the  object  of 
papa's  life  without  a  fight  for  it, 
though  Uncle  Jeremy  pretended 
Cuthbert  would  never  be  justified 
in  signing  the  Articles,  for  he  would 
never  be  able  to  understand  the 
drift  of  them.' 

'So  you  sacrificed  the  living  to 
the  dead?* 

Em  stared. 

'To  the  dead  whose  partialities 
and  prejudices,  we  can  trust,  have 
passed  away,  so  that  they  can  see 
clearly  at  last.*  • 

Em  winked  away  hot,  rebellious, 
but  doubtiag  and  scared  tears. 

'  Is  your  brother  good  for  any 
thing  else,  since  he  has  come  short 
of  a  smattering  of  scholarship  ?  * 

'For  anytlung,*  repeated  Em, 
with  jealous  emphasis,  '  for  a  thou- 
sand things.* 

'For  what  then?' 

'  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  in  a 
moment,*  asserted  Em,  almost  cry- 
ing again.  '  He  might  not  do  for  a 
pubHc  office,  since  he  is  too  old  to 
learn  the  routine,  and  he  would 
take  ill  with  the  confinement  among 
papers  and  figures,  which  are  as 
uncongenial  to  him  as  books.  He 
is  too  old  tq  begin  studying  medi- 
cine, and  though  he  would  not  mind 
the  hardest  blow  himself,  I  have 
seen  him  run  out  of  the  house  dupk- 
ing  his  head  and  his  hands  over 
his  ears,  after  he  was  a  great  boy, 
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wlien  our  old  Friar's  Lynn  doctor 
pnUed  out  one  of  my  toeth.  He 
has  no  capital  to  set  up  a  shop, 
yet  I  am  sore  he  ironld  not  mind  its 
coming  between  the  wind  and  his 
gentility.  He  ought  to  have  been  a 
squire,  with  game  to  preserve,  ver- 
min to  destroy,  horses  and  dogs  to 
ride  and  rear,  train  and  foster ;  he 
ought  to  have  commanded  opportu- 
nities of  fishing  in  Norway,  and 
shooting  at  the  Cape,  without  bring- 
ing down  on  him  the  ban  of  exile. 
Now,  I  believe  it  is  too  late  for  him 
even  to  sink  into*  a  fanner,  and  be- 
come engrossed  with  his  bullocks  and 
cocks  and  hens.  OhJ  Mr.  Hateh- 
ard,  is  there  no  way  left  but  that 
Cuthbert  must  go  away  from  us, 
across  the  seas,  into  the  wilds,  when 
mamma  will  pine  and  die  for  his 
face,  and  I  shall  be  left  alone  ?  ' 

•  Would  you  care  for  me  fetehing 
him  np  to  town,  then,  and  having 
hiTn  into  the  Gardens,  on  trial  ?  I 
think  I  could  manage  it,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  would  1^  better  worth 
his  trouble  than  herding  sheep — or 
cattle  in  his  case — and  breaking  in 
horses  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  without,  as  you  say,  his 
lying  under  the  ban  of  exile.* 

Em  remained  silent,  and  grew 
first  red,  and  then  white.  Was  this 
what  Cuthbert  had  come  to,  after 
all  ?  Would  her  mother  not  feel  it 
worse  than  expatriation,  and  con- 
sent to  the  one  before  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Hatehard  did  not  resent 
Em's  discomfiture  and  what  was 
under  it.  It  was  something  pecu- 
liar in  this  man's  despotism  and 
jealousy  that  there  was  no  mean- 
ness, no  personality  in  them.  He 
even  took  pains  to  reconcile  her  to 
his  proposal.  '  A  post  in  the  Gku*- 
dans  is  all  that  being  a  Cantab  has 
brought  me  to — an  argument  which, 
perhaps,  comes  to  nothing.  But 
these  squires,  into  whose  ranks  you 
would  elect  your  brother  by  natural 
affipity,  who  are  masters  of  fox- 
hounds and  stables  of  horses,  and 
who  throw  open  to  the  public,  exhi- 


bitions of  the  spoils  of  their  huntB 
abroad,  —  do  not  hold  the  living 
spoils  so  much  cheaper  than  the 
dead,  nor  esteem  such  a  situation 
BO  lightly;  it  was  partly  through 
their  influence  that  I  was  appointed 
to  mine,  but  I  would  have  broken 
stones  on  the  high  road,  or  opened 
and  shut  the  locks  of  a  canal,  yes, 
I  think  I  would  have  preferred  these 
occupations  to  becoming  a  bilHard 
marker,  a  traditional  claiss  destina- 
tion. Not  that  I  have  any  puri- 
tanical objection  to  billiards  in  the 
abstract, — ^I  rather  object  to  class 
limitations ;  and  this  post  was  more 
congenial.  You  spoke  of  congeni- 
ality :  don't  you  thmk  it  is  hard  that 
there  should  be  no  field  for  those 
addicted  to  animals  like  your  bro- 
ther and  myself,  short  of  that  of  the 
trappers  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany settlements?  There  is  an 
Acclimatisation  Society  forming 
here,  which  promises  something  in 
the  fiiture,  and  for  the  present  the 
lilegent's  Park  Gardens  are  not  so 
bad.  The  wage  is  a  decent  pit- 
tance, a  good  deal  surer  than  that 
derived  from  being  a  noble  director 
of  shaky  and  fraudulent  pubhc  com- 
panies, not  to  speak  of  ite  being 
more  decently  gained ;  and  the  work 
for  the  higher  men,  who  ought  to  be 
educated,  calls  forth  energy,  re- 
source, tact,  and  is  a  thousand  times 
more  interesting  than  smearing 
sheep  anddriving  bullock  waggons — 
say  in  Austraha — unless  the  sheep 
and  the  waggons  happen  to  be 
one's  own  property.  Of  course  it  is 
the  hope  of  advantage  in  the  context 
which  sends  us  to  colonies,  British 
or  Spanish ;  but  I  hear  everywhere 
that  the  chances  of  a  university  man 
without  the  smallest  capital  are,  on 
the  whole,  nearer  nil  abroad  than  at 
home.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  warn 
you  that  the  great  bores  with  us 
are  the  vulgar  sight-seer  and  the 
last  marvellous  sensational  animal 
which  has  never  been  seen  in  this 
country  before.  But  you  describe 
your  brother  as  popular,  so  probably 
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lie  would  relish  the  ehaffizig,  hoth 
of  the  booby  and  the  beast,  and 
they  would  like  it  at  hia  hsmd. 
Altogether  it  strikes  me  that  Mr. 
BashLeigh  may  choose  a  spell  at 
our  seryioe  until  he  has  time  to 
look  about  him,  without  doing  any- 
thing derogat(»ry  to  his  honour.  It 
need  not  be  lost  time,  and  useless 
to  him,  though  he  make  up  his 
mind  to  go  abroad  eventually.  We 
have  cai^  and  sheep,  as  well  as 
opossums  and  sloths,  and  it  may 
be  in  his  fayour  to  get  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  species.' 

*"  You  are  right  and  I  am  wrong, 
Mr.  Hatchard,'  admitted  Em,  with- 
out reserration.  'But  believe  me. 
Cub  is  not  stuck  up  ;  and  it  would 
let  the  poor  fellow  have  a  taste 
of  the  desire  of  his  heart — and  if  he 
take  my  advice  now,  he  will  have- 
done  with  rank  and  etiquette,  if  we 
have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
them — and  indulge  hiniself  with  his 
inclination  since  there  is  no  law, 
divine  or  human,  which  forbids  it 
to  him.  Guthbert  will  be  heartily 
obliged  to  you,  and  and  so  will 
mamma,  when  she  imderstands 
everything ;  she  may  be  grateful,  for 
you  will  have  preserved  her  son  to 
her.  Perhaps  you  and  he  will  allow 
TnATnTnn.  and  me  to  come  to  the 
Gardens  with  the  rest  of  the  public, 
and  if  we  splemnly  promise  never, 
never  to  poke  sulky  leopardesses, 
then  you  may  keep  us  behind  the 
uninitiated  world  on  half-hoHdays, 
and  give  us  the  honour  of  a  private 
introduction  to  your  particular 
studies  and  pets.' 

'Sha'n't  we?'  responded  Mr. 
Hatchard  so  emphatically  uiat  Em 
felt  troubled,  and  wished  he  would 
consider  his  good  offices  ended  and 
leave  her.  At  the  same  time,  Em 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  her 
own  sudden  acquisition  of  shyness, 
and  was  angry  with  herself  for  so 
Bchool-girHsh  an  importation.  '  On 
such  an  occasion,  too,'  Em  reflected 
on  herself  wrathftdly,  *when  I  might 
have  more  in  my  head.-^ 


But  still  the  lodger  lingered,  as 
if^  now  that'  he  had  crossed  the 
Rubicon^  he  could  not  go  back ;  as 
if  she  possessed  bird-lmie  to  hold 
his  frowning  brow,  big  beard,  and 
athletic,  well  trained  hmbs  fixed 
beside  her.  And  he  was  frowning 
so  heavily  again,  that  in  spite  of 
her  late  ^enlightenment  with  regard 
to  his  character,  Em  was  a  Uttle 
frightened;  yet  he  only  wanted 
to  tell  her  that  he  thought  it 
was  but  right  that  she  should 
have  some  communications  from 
him  in  return  for  what  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her,  if  she  would  be  so 
good  as  to  listen  to  them. 

*■  It  is  not  a  pleasant  story  ;  it  is 
a  hundred  times  more  unpleasant 
than  yours.  My  people  have  been 
going  wrong  for  ever  so  long,  before 
I  was  bom  and  for  a  century  or  so 
before  that.  It  was  high  time  that 
the  place  and  the  rank,  in  which 
we  did  no  good,  should  be  rid  of 
us.  A  connection  of  the  family 
took  me  when  I  was  very  young 
and  tried  to  rear  and  save  me,  his 
plan  being  to  impress  upon  me  be- 
times that  all  men  and  women  were 
sharpers  as  weU  as  sinners,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  escape  from  them 
was  for  each  to  keep  his  own  and 
give  no  quarter.  But  his  deeds 
were  better  than  his  words.  He 
put  me  into  a  profession,  where  I 
did  well  enough.  I  did  not  dislike 
the  discipline,  and  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  world.  It  was 
a  life  among  men,  for  I  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  man  and  felt  like 
a  stranger  among  women ;  and  my 
seniors  who  had  wives  and  families, 
were  mostly  men  of  the  old  school, 
who  had  two  lives,  the  one  social' 
and  the  other  domestic,  and  they  did 
not  care  to  admit  the  young  men  who 
shared  the  first  to  become  witnesses 
to  the  shifts  and  drawbacks  of 
the  second.  I  shall  disgust  you, 
I  dare  say,  but  I  found  the  life  en- 
durable then,  though  active  duty 
and  promotion  came,  by  comparison, 
rarely.     I  should  have  got  on   in 
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time,  for  I  can  credit — ^though  it 
may  Bound  lite  a  brag,  and  it  may 
be  a  mistake — ^tbat  the  stuff  was  in 
me  for  getting  on.  At  tbe  same  time 
thebent  of  tbose  squires,  to  wbom  you 
said  your  brother  ought  to  belong, 
was  in  me  too,  and  I  was  tempted  to 
squander  my  time  and  my  means  on 
horseflesh,  setters,  terriers,  rabbit, 
wild- duck  and  pigeon  shooting, 
down  to  the  unearthing  of  moles, 
when  I  was  hard  up  for  the  society 
of  my  friends  the  beasts,  because  I 
had  the  nature  in  me  that  should 
have  made  me  their  master  and 
owner.  But  when  the  last  crash 
came  to  my  people, — you  know 
they  had  been  going  wrong  for 
generations, — ^I  did  not  see  that 
my  safety  and  scathelessness  was 
the  first  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
looked  to  in  the  bad  business,  not- 
withstanding it  might  be  quite  true 
that  my  patch  would  serve  little 
purpose,  except  to  make  the  rent 
look  worse.  My  opinion  caused  me 
to  quarrel  with  my  old  benefactor 
when  I  did  what  I  could  not  help 
doing,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
me  but  to  begin  life  anew,  apart 
from  those  with  whom  I  had  no- 
thing in  common  but  the  poor  ties 
o^  kmdred — poor  when  they  are  all, 
— taking  care  to  blot  out  of  my 
memory  associations  and  antece- 
dents which  it  could  not  be  an  ad- 
vantage, and  which  it  was  certainly 
not  agreeable,  for  me  to  remember 
under  the  altered  circumstances.' 

Em  was  half  adrift,  and  could  not 
possibly  follow  him  to  any  clear  com- 
prehension of  his  story  in  the  cur- 
tailed, pained  statement,  of  the  pain 
of  which  she  had  so  keen  a  con- 
sciousness that  she  seemed  to  share 
the  mortification  .of  the  proud,  re- 
served man,  who  could  never  have 
brought  himself  to  say  so  much  to 
a  man,  but  would  say  it  to  her  be- 
cause she  had  trusted  him,  and  he 
wanted  to  justify  her  trust  in  her 
own  eyes,  by  showing  her  that 
trust,  like  love,  begets  itself, — a 
generous  man  in  his  severity.     Em 


was  more  agitated  than  he  was 
while  he  spoke,  and  she  had '  no 
idea  how  softly  and  earnestly  she 
said,  when  he  had  done,  *•  It  must 
have  been  hard  upon  you.  Life 
seems  ftill  of  trials,  but  you  are 
living  down  yours.'  She  could 
only  recall  the  scope  of  her  words 
when  he  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Bashleigh  awoke  next  morn- 
ing to  caresses,  smiles,  and  hopeM, 
reassuring  words.  *■  Cuthbert  is 
coming,  mamma ;  it  is  good  we  had 
not  gone  to  him ;  I  should  not  won- 
der though  he  were  here  to-night.' 

Mrs.  Bashleigh  was  only  half 
roused  to  recollection,  but  she  ex- 
pressed her  relief  and  gratitude  by 
little  pathetic  half  gasps,  half  sobs, 
and  feeble  foldings  of  her  hands. 
She  accepted  the  reprieve  and  com- 
pensation eagerly,  without  reserva- 
tion. She  asked  no  questions  to 
expose  its  sandy  foundation.  She 
did  not  demand  to  see  the  letter 
this  morning ;  she  had  got  enough 
of  letters  last  night.  She  shrank 
from  a  renewal  of  the  disappoint- 
ment and  anguish  with  a  child's 
ignoring  of  deeper  influences  and 
broader  results, — a  touching  indi- 
cation of  her  own  weakness  and 
weariness. 

When  Cuthbert  brought  his  curly- 
headed,  light  bright-eyed  presence 
on  the  family  stage,  and  showed 
himself,  distressed  rather  than 
shamed,  and  dutiful  and  loving  as 
ever,  the  moment  he  had  escaped 
from  his  false,  and  was  re- 
stored to  his  true  position,  and 
when  he  whispered,  *  Mother,  dear, 
I  have  tjirown  up  my  emigration,  or 
grand  tour  to  the  Andes,  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it ;  I  am  going  to 
stay  at  home  instead  and  have 
you  and  Em  to  take  care  of  me,' 
she  pressed  his  hand  and  looked 
up  to  him  in  blissful  content,  and 
put  away  from  her  the  evil  day, 
leaving  Providence  to  provide  for 
the  rest :  *  Oh !  yes,  my  dear,  and 
I  am  sure  we  have  much  need  to 
look  after  your  buttons — ^my  eyes 
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are  failing,  but  ard  there  not  two 
hanging  loose,  Cnb  ? — and  to  see 
that  you  lose  no  more  studs,  boy.' 

'  How  ever  did.you  and  my  mother 
fall  on  your  feet  for  so  jolly  a  lodger, 
since  you  were  to  keep  lodgers?' 
invest^ted  Cuthbert  when  he  had 
recovered  his  cheerfulness,  and  he 
and  Em  were  chatting  'together  by 
the  parlour  fire. 

*  Jolly !'  exclaimed  Em,  in  depre- 
cation. 

'  Oh  !  bother,  Em,  don't  pick  up 
my  words  like  a  schoolmasi^r.  Of 
course,  not  jolly  in  the  sense  of 
singing  comic  songs,  and  wearing 
flash  waistcoats — ^nothing  so  low  as 
that — ^but  a  fine  fellow  and  a 
gentleman.  How  could  he  get 
np  an  interest  in  me  and  come 
down  to  Oxford  to  look  me  up 
and  communicate  the  old  lady's 
state  to  me?  She's  a  great  deal 
better,  isn't  she,  Em  ?  She'll  come 
round  in  no  time,  won't  she  ? — 
now  that  I  am  with  you  to  plague 
your  hearts  out  of  you,  and  brighten 
you  up — that's  what  you  women 
like.  Captain  Hatchard  knows 
Baker  and  Monckton,  and  ever  so 
many  of  the  best  of  the  aristocratic 
set  at  Brazennose,  though  I  ob- 
served he  did  not  care  to  renew  the 
acquaintance.  They  said  he  was  a 
good  fellow  and  should  not  be  cut, 
though  his  half-brother  did  some- 
thing rascally  on  the  turf,  and  his 
father  is  at  Homburg  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  creditors,  proposing  to 
break  the  bank  of  the  rouge-et- 
noir  table  in  the  Kiirsaal,  I  could 
swean  Your  Hatchard  was  of 
a  difiei*ent  order  and  mortally 
ashamed  of  the  others.  He  sold 
his  conmiission  to  discharge  some 
of  the  worst  claims — those  of  old 
servants  and  tradespeople  connected 
with  the  family — and  then  he  cut 
the  whole  concern,  and  in  place  of 
going  round  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand  to  eveiy  accommodating  indi- 
vidual in  his  grade  to  beg'  a  secre- 
taryship or  a  diplomatic  office,  for 
which    he   was    outrageously   un- 


trained, reared  as  he  had  been  by 
an  old  misanthropist  and  misogynist, 
and  disposed  of  by  an  ensigncy  in  a 
marching  regiment  when  he  was 
not  eighteen,  he  went  down  at  once 
to  the  lower  spokes  of*  the  wheel 
and  advertised  for  a  stewardship, 
the  duties  of  which  he  thought  he 
could  undertake*  without  being 
guilty  of  presumption  or  dishonesty. 
No  such  situation  turned  up,  and  he 
applied  to  have  himself  recom- 
mended to  a  sub-managership  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  which  was 
vacant,  and  was  nominated  inime- 
diately,  for  he  had  always  occu- 
pied himself  with  natural  history, 
gone  a  good  deal  about  similar 
gardens  abroad  when  they  fell  in 
his  way,  and  kept  up  a  connection 
with  them.  He  told  me  some  of 
these  particulars  himself,  and  I 
heard  the  rest — ^what  related  to  his 
family — when  I  was  speaking  of 
him  to  Baker  and  Monckton.  They 
approve  highly  of  the  notion,  and 
won't  fail  me,  good  fellows  that  they 
are.  They  don't  look  down  on  a 
man  for  filling  such  a  berth,  besides 
that  class  being  good  to  stand  by 
any  member  of  it  when  his  back  is  at 
tbe  wall,  like  sticking  to  the  crown, 
though  it  lie  in  a  bush.  The  Gar- 
dens are  in  the  cause  of  science, 
there  is  nothing  unworthy  in  a  post 
in  them,  it  is  decidedly  unique,  and 
no  better  opening  offers  for  me. 
My  men  are  to  come  and  see  me 
the  first  time  they  are  in  town, 
and  Monckton  promises  me  no 
end  of  rare  specimens  of  white 
hares  and  ashen  eagles  &om  his 
next  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
regions.  I  expect  he  will  make  my 
fortune  with  the  Society.'  • 

*  But  seriously,  Cuthbert,  will 
you  be  able  to  bring  yourself  to  ac- 
cept such  a  strange  calling,  so  diffe- 
rent from  the  career  we  had  chalked 
out  for  you,  dear  ?' 

'  I  take  it  that  it  is  different,' 
Cuthbert  remarked  composedly ; 
*  but  haven't  we  had  enough  Jof 
humbug,  Em  ? — ^profane  humbug  in 
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this  case,  where  I  waa  to  be  put  into 
a  white  choker  withoat  either  head 
or  ballast  to  wear  it.  I  never  came  up 
to  town  ivithontyisiting  the  Gardens 
and  looking  after  that  old  fellow  of 
a  hippopotemus  ;  he  is  quite  a  re- 
spectable fogie  now.  The  last  time 
when  I  found  on  my  way  back  that 
I  had  missed  thb  Australian  devil 
and  the  earless  sheep,  I  could  have 
gone  out  at  the  ^ext  station  and 
done  the  journey  over  again  to 
remedy  the  accident.  Why  do  you 
call  it  a  strange  calling  ?  ^Is  it  not 
good  enough  for  a  brick  like  Hatch- 
ard  ?  Don't  even  Uncle  Jeremy 
preach  on  subduing  the  beasts  of  the 
earth  ?  And  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  subduing  is  to  be  read  ex- 
terminating, or  understanding  them 
from  tooth  to  claw,  hair  to  cellular 
tissue,  turning  tiiem  to  our  pur- 
poses, introducing  new  varieties  into 
those  old  exhausted  skies  and  fields 
of  ours  ?  Did  the  man  who  brought 
in  the  merino  sheep  deserve  no  good 
of  his  kind  ?  Why  when  I  was  a 
little  fellow  my  greatest  ambition 
was  to  growup  and  own  a  menagerie, 
"  Mr.  Cuthbert  Rashleigh's  Mensr 
gerie!"  You  must  remember  it, 
Em.  My  heart  warms  to  the  thought 
of  going  about  among  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  the  savage  and  the 
gentle  creatures  which  seem  fresher 
from  God's  hand  than  we  seem  ; 
arranging  for  them,  winning  their 
confidence,  till  a  Uon  growls  to  me 
about  its  Libyan  wast^  of  sand,  and 
the  tamarind  tree  which  sprang  from 
the  cleft  of  the  rock  and  liid  so  long 
the  hole  into  its  den,  and  a  hump 
ming  bird  chirps  in  a  genteel  whis- 
per in  my  ear  the  secret  of  the 
cocliineal  bug  at  the  heart  of  the 
cactus.' 

Cuthbert  was  easily  cheered, 
easily  depressed,  but  he  was  in  ear* 
nest  in  his  persuasion  of  the  honour- 
ableness  of  the  pursuit  and  the 
prospect  of  simple  independence 
which  had  come  to  him.  He  had 
never  been  ambitious,  and  the  fiMst 
that  Captain  Hatchard  shared  his 


predOections  and  put  them  to  use, 
was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  Cuth- 
bert. It  served  to  vindicate  the 
snubbed,  derided,  ^ruling  passion  of 
his  youth,  with  its  faithfaUy  and 
fondly  remembered  snatches  of  in- 
dulgence and  attainment.  It  freed 
him  from  the  peculiarly  depressing, 
galling,  demoralising  sense  of  incsr 
pacity  and  failure,  of  becoming  a 
burden  on  his  mother  and  sister, 
which  had  tortured  him  of  late. 

That  was  good,  yet  as  Cutiibert 
ran  oi^in  his  half-forced,  half-spon- 
taneous content  with  his  release  and 
his  promotion,  Em  ceased  to  accom- 
pany him;  her  attention  wandered, 
she  could  feel  disquieted  and  de- 
pressed on  her  own  account,  though 
itwas  no  matter,  it  was  light-minded 
in  her  to  care  about  it.  But  she  had 
known  for  just  twenty-four  honrs 
that  she  coidd  never  serve  Captain 
Hatchard  again  in  demure,  defiant 
recognition  of  their  relative  posi- 
tions. And  she  had  thought  to  senre 
him,  as  she  would  serve  Cuthbert— 
with  her  best,  from  pure  good- will 
and  respectfrd  affectionate  regard ; 
to  that  at  least  he  was  entitled  from 
her,  yet,  somehow,  it  fell  dampingly 
on  her.  good  intentions  to  be  told 
plainly,  and  to  have  it  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  her,  that  he  had  been 
far  better  bom  and  bred  in  a  worldly 
sense  than  she  had  been ;  to  hear 
that  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
army,  which  was  innocentiy  held 
as  quite  an  imposing  rank  at  Friar's 
Lynn. 

What  a  fool  Em  had  been  ail  along 
to  think  of  a  captain  in  a  fire-brigade 
when  she  heard  him  addressed  by 
his  old  titie  in  the  Grardens,  and  not 
to  read  the  signs  of  his  old  foraging 
cloak  and  cap,  and  of  the  keeper 
who  had  been  an  old  soldier  like  the 
other,  coming  to  the  house  with  a 
message  and  announcing  hia  iden- 
tity as  '  The  Captain's  orderly, 
marm.  Oh,  dash  it,  his  keeper  now 
it  is,  though  he  is  no  more  moon- 
struck than  he  ever  was.'  To  that 
day,  duly  acknowledged  as  an  eqoal 
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by  the  chivalrous  Moncktonci  and 
Bakers,  what  value  would  he  put 
on  her  poor  ofifering  of  esteem,  ad- 
miration, devotion,  for  Cuthbert's 
deliverer,  guardian,  and  model  ? 
And  contemporaneously  with  her 
self-humiliation,  she  was  proud  of 
Basil  Hatchard.  She  was  certain 
that  he  would  rise  above  the  cloud 
which  had  enveloped  him,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  ca- 
reer, a  new  house,  either  as  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist,  in  a  new  pro- 
fessorship when  the  world  should 
adopt  Thomas  Carlyle's  views  of 
education,  or  as  an  explorer  and 
pioneer  sent  abroad  by  new  societies, 
advocatiug  new  branches  of  physio- 
logy, new  discoveries  in  and  employ- 
ment of  the  animal  kingdom.  But 
thoughMr.  Hatchard  might  be  Cuth-  • 
bert'tf  friend  and  the  making  of 
Cuthbert,  it  was  absurd  to  think  that 
he  would  follow  up  the  promptings 
of  humanity  in  a  strong,  straightfor- 
ward nature  which  had  driven  him 
to  them  in  their  distress,  by  being 
her  friend.  The  better  to  cause  this 
conviction  to  frilfil  itself,  unless  its 
hero  were  as  persevezing  as  he  was 
resolute,  Em  began  to  avoid  him— r 
now  that  he  and  Cuthbert  had  agreed 
to  share  the  first  floor — ^as  she  had 
not  done  when  she  was  his  solitary  at- 
tendant. In  place  of  going  with  the 
public  iu  the  attraction  of  a  private 
interest  to  the  Gardens,  Em  had 
determined  never  to  set  her  foot 
within  the  Park;  until  one  day, 
Mr.  Hatchard  intercepted  and  ar- 
rested her  alone,  and  asked  her 
point-blank  and  frill  of  unconcealed 
concern,  *  Have  I  done  anjrthing 
which  you  object  to,  Miss  Bash- 
leigh  ?  Are  you  disappointed  in  the 
result  of  my  interference  for  your 
brother  ?' 

'  Surely,  no,'  Em  assured  him 
quickly,  thrown  -  off  her  guard. 
*  Even  Uncle  Jeremy  (as  we  say), 
who  has  heard  of  it,  writes  that 
he  is  glad  we  have  recovered  our 
wits;  he  has  some  hope  now  for 
all  of  us,  and  Cub  may  go  down 


and  see  him  whenever  he  can  get 
away.  Little  thanks  to  Uncle 
Jeremy, — it  was  you  who  were  Cuth- 
bert's  fnend,  Mr.  Hatchard.' 

*Your  friend  first,'  he  declared 
with  determination.  *  I  don't  care 
to  take  credit  for  what  I  don't  de- 
serve. Cuthbert  is  a  capital  fellow, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  act  a  friend's 
part  by  him  now  that  I  know  liim, 
I  feel  heartily  ashamed  of  not  having 
considered  your  mother  sooner ;  but 
it  was  you  who  opened  my  eyes, 
and  proved  to  me,  not  only  my 
harshness,  but  the  injustice  from 
which  I  had  hoped  I  was  free.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  you  I  should 
have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
I  should  have  done  nothing  for  your 
fisunily  that  I  have  done.' 

Em  contrived  to  escape  from  the 
speaker  at  this  point,  and  so  was 
saved  horn,  the  awkwardness  of 
arguing  with  him  on  what  would 
have  been,'  without  certain  condi- 
tions, his  probable  demoralisation, 
and  on  his  general  or  individual 
benevolence.  After  that  conver- 
sation, however,  properly  supple- 
mented as  it  was  by  Mr.  Hatch- 
ard's  solicitude  to  avail  himself  of 
Em's  society,  by  the  smoothing  of 
the  knit  on  his  brow  and  the  gleam- 
ing of  a  smile  through  his  beard, 
when  his  eye  rested  upon  her  or 
his  ear  heiard  her, — ^Em  wisely 
ceased  to  harass  herself  about  her 
lodger's  superior  extraction,  his  re- 
nounced rsmk,  his  persistent  friends 
among  the  Bakers  and  Moncktons  ; 
on  the  contrary  her  own  glance 
beamed  brightly  and  b<Hmily,  her 
voice  sang  and  hbughed  in  ordinary 
speech,  her  foot  tripped  as  she 
went  about  the  business  of  the 
household,  dividing  her  service 
between  ]Mr.  Hatchard  and  Cuth- 
bert,being  their  careftd  clever  house- 
keeper, their  constant  confidant  and 
adviser,  and  an  interested  unwearied 
auditor  of  the  annals  of  the  Gardens, 
and  their  wild,  terrible,  beautiful, 
curious,  £ftr-gathered  charge. 

In  October,  when  un&aluonable 
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London  had  long  ago  retamed  fix)m 
its  sea-side  and  country  lodgings, 
and  fashionable  London  in  public 
offices  was  only  then  claiming  its 
holidays,  fain  to  spend  them  in 
pacing  stubble  and  turnip-fields 
and  beating  brushwood,  attached 
to  the  shooting  parties  of  country 
houses,  Mr.  Hatchard  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  staff  of  the  Acclimati- 
sation Society,  and  Cuthbert  stepped 
into  his  friend's  old  shoes.  Then 
the  Biashleighs'  lodger  sought  to 
persuade  l^&s.  Bashleigh  that  to 
join  together  two  purses  and  two 
households  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  than  continuing  to  play  at  the 
farce  of  lodging-house  keeper  and 
lodger,  and  that  if  she  would  give 
him  the  title  of  son-in-law  she  need 
not  fear  that  either  Em  or  her- 
self would  fail  to  be  provided  for, 
so  long  as  he  was  strong,  in  body  and 
in  mind,  and  could  work  and  pfan 
for  their  maintenance  and  comfort ; 
and  that  was  saying  nothing  of 
Cuthbert,  who  was  now  a  little 
jealous  of  anybody  but  himself  doing 
anything  to  support  his  mother,  at 
least,  and  who  contributed  his  pro- 
portion of  the  family  funds  with  a 
half  boyish  pride  and  exultation, 
afber  what  he  styled  his  dead  lock 
and  awfril  miserable  mess  at  Oxford. 
Basil  Hatchard  no  more  dreaded 
to  connect  himself  with  apoor  family, 
and  help  to  carry  them  to  safety, 
with  the  filial  fidelity  of  the  old 
Roman,  on  his  broad  shoulders,  than 
he  had  dreaded  to  come  out  of  his 
rank  on  the  downfall  of  his  family, 
and — scorning  to  haunt  like  a  dismal 
repining  ghost  the  scenes  of  old  tra- 
ditional conventional  station,  scorn- 
ing to  be  dependent  on  any  man, 
to  become  a  hanger-on  and  modem 
parasite  (these  were  the  only  situa- 
tions, by  the  bye,  which  the  stem 
man  did  scorn) — ^to  avail  himself 
of  the  gift  he  possessed  to  set  him- 
self to  be  the  foimder  of  a  new 
family,  the  architect  of  new  for- 
ttmes.  With  such  an  end  in  view, 
and  with  other  inclinations  and  at- 


tainments, this  man  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  be  fencing,  draw- 
ing, singing  master,  master  on  board 
a  yacht,  gamekeeper,  gardener, 
counting  that  revolutions  in  fami- 
lies, like  revolutions  in  nations,  are 
sent  to  awaken  men  to  their  short- 
comings, by  forcing  them  to  resign 
their  class  immunities  and  to  return 
to  primitive  obligations — ^practising 
in  earnest  what  they  have  learnt  as 
amateurs — earning  their  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brows. 

Em's  mother,  timid  as  she  was, 
had  implicit  trust  in  their  lodger  at 
last,  and  readily  consented  not  to 
fear  for  the  fixture  when  she  had  his 
heavy  brow  and  square  jaw  at  her 
back,  to  see  in  him  not  only  a  bride- 
groom for  Em,  to  elevate  her  early 
into  the  blessedness  and  honour  of 
the  marriagestate,  andshedupon  her 
mother  reflected  lustre,  but  the  most 
gallant  and  trustworthy  of  gently 
bom  bridegrooms,  who  had  come 
scatheless  out  of  the  fire,  only  tem- 
pered by  it,  converting  his  adversity 
into  the  beginning  of  the  most  reli- 
able and  enduring  of  prosperities. 
A  man  who  had  helped  to  make  a 
man  of  Mrs.  REishleigh's  Cuthbert, 
showing  the  world  that  there  had 
been  meaning  in  his  strong  stead- 
fast loves  and  hates,  which  had 
brought  the  boy  such  eager  joy 
and  dull  trouble,  by  streams  and 
hedge-rows,  and  at  school  desks 
and  on  college  floors, — by  drawing 
the  lad  out  of  the  slough  of  idle- 
ness and  hopelessness  into  which 
he  was  sinking;  saving  him  from 
the  selfish  expatriation  to  which  he, 
the  widow's  only  son  and  Em's  only 
brother,  the  natural  manly  head, 
shelter,  and  shield  of  the  family, 
had  in  despair  doomed  himself. 

Em  did  not  refuse  her  consent 
to  the  contract,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  it  was  already  pledged, 
signed  and  sealed,  and  that  she 
would  sooner  die  now  than  disavow 
her  allegiance  to  her  old  mystery, 
bugbear,  and  tyrant  of  a  lodger. 
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ll^riGNET  is  most  certainly  a  re- 
J[jlL  inarkable  man,  and  a  remark- 
able writer.  We  purpose  to  speak 
of  him  only  in  his  quality  of  a 
TV'-riter,  although,  we  confess,  it  is 
often  difl&cult  to  draw  a  clear  line  of 
separation  between  the  man  and  the 
author.  Only  an  old  and  good- 
natured  man  can  frankly  avow  all 
the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  a 
light-minded  and  blunderingyoung- 
ster,  reprimand  him  severely,  and 
yet  follow  him  with  patronising 
benevolence  through  all  his  scrapes 
even  to  prison.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion Mignet  occupies  with  respect 
to  Francis  I.  It  is  amiable.  But 
not  all  men  are  so  amiable  as  the 
Nestor  of  French  historians.  We 
must  sometimes  part  company  with 
him,  and  even  occasionally  try  his 
patience  by  dry  business  questions 
proffered  in  a  dry  manner. 

Mignet  pubHshed  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1824  his  Hwtoire  de  la 
Revolution  Fran(;.aise,  a  masterpiece 
which  raised  him  at  once  to  the 
highest  position  in  literature.  He 
had,  consequently,  then  already  at- 
tained to  the  full  development  of  his 
intellectual  powers.  His  RivaliU 
de  Charles  Quint  et  de  Francois  ler, 
which  is  now  publishing,  shows  that 
his  mental  faculties  are  quite  un- 
impaired by  his  seventy  years  of 
life.  Mignet  is  still  as  fresh  and 
as  teeming  with  projects  and  ideas 
as  he  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  even  probable  that,  if 
he  docs  not  carry  out  his  purpose 
of  writing,  after  the  Rivalite,  a 
great  history  of  the  Reformation, 
he  will  be  remembered  by  future 
generations  chiefly  by  his  first 
and  last  historical  works.  He  en- 
joys, therefore,  the  rare  privilege 
of  having  been  able  to  make  use  for 
his  Hterary  labours,   of   the  long 


period  of  forty-two  years  in  ftill 
vigour  of  body  and  mind.  The  op- 
portunities offered  to  him  of  obtain- 
ing information  in  respect  to  the 
subjects  on  which  he  was  engaged, 
were  greater  than  those  within  the 
reach  of  almost  any  other  historian. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  rich  repositories 
of  historical  documents  in  the  capi- 
tal of  France — not  to  mention  his 
valuable  private  collections  of  printed 
and  unprinted  state  papers,  we  will 
remind  the  reader  only  of  the 
vast  work  executed  by  the  French 
Government  at  his  suggestion, 
under  his  direction,  and,  we  may 
add,  almost  for  his  personal  use. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  historical 
documents,  preserved  in  foreign 
countries,  were  copied  and  deposited 
in  the  Ministere  des  Affaires  ^tran- 
geres  in  Paris,  the  archives  of  which 
were  during  many  years  ujider  his 
direction.  The  works  which  he 
has  written  are,  nevertheless,  by  no 
means  numerous.  He  has  never 
permitted  himself  to  be  hurried  on. 
The  publication  of  the  Rivalite  de 
Charles  Qui7it  et  de  Fran(;ins  ler, 
for  instance,  was  begun  in  the 
month  of  January  1854.  The  work 
has  up  to  this  moment  advanced 
from  the  year  15 19  to  the  year 
1528.  Thus,  the  history  of  eight 
years  has  absorbed  at  least  twelve 
years'  labour.  When  the  ten  chap- 
ters which  hitherto  have  been  printed 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  will 
be  collected  in  a  book,  they  will  fill 
one  volume  of  scarcely  more  than 
400  pages.  Nevertheless  the  result 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  time, 
industry,  and  genius  bestowed  on 
the  work.  The  Rivalite  do  Charles 
Quint  et  de  Frampis  ler  embodies 
as  much  information  as  is  available 
in  our  days  to  any  one  man.  The 
delineation  Mignet  gives  of  persons 


*  Rivalite  de  Charles  Quint  et  de  Francois  ler,  by  Mignet.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^ 
15  Janvier  1854,  15  Mars  1858,  i  Avril  1858,  15  Furrier  i860,  i  Mars  i86o,  15  Mara 
]86o,  I  F^vrier  1866,  15  F^vrier  x866,  i  Mars  x866,  15  Mars  x866. 
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and  of  events  is  clear,  vivid,  and 
life-like.  ^^^  judgment  is  honest 
and  penetrating.  The  style  is  so 
perfect  that  we  shoxdd  hardly  wish 
to  see  a  single  word  added,  sup- 
pressed, or  altered. 

If,  in  spite  of  aU  the  praise  due  to 
Mignet,  we  find  fault,  and  serious 
faiJt,  with  his  work,  it  is  not  to  the 
author  we  address  our  reproaches. 
He  has  done  whatever  an  historian 
can  do  to  ojffer  to  the  public  a  work 
as  near  perfection  as  possible.  But 
the  state  in  which  genuine  historical 
documents  now  are  is  so  little  satis- 
factory that  only  a  restricted  use 
can  be  made  of  tiiiem.  With  a  few 
exceptions  we  may  state  that  in  our 
days  the  archives  of  the  various  go- 
vernments of  Europe  are  accessible 
to  the  student  of  history.  Dispersed 
and  unsifted,  however,  as  these 
historical  documents  are  —  many 
thousands  of  them  in  cipher,  with- 
out the  corresponding  deciphering 
—even  a  life  so  long  and  so  well 
employed  aa  that  of  Mignet  does 
not  suffice  first  to  find  out  where 
they  are,  and  then  to  read  them, 
and  mould  them  into  history.  As 
long  as  one  despatch  must  be  sought 
for  in  one  country,  and  the  answer 
to  it — or  still  worse,  aninclosure  in 
cipher  which  orders  the  ambas- 
sador not  to  execute  the  instructions 
written  in  plain  writing — ^is  pre- 
served in  another  country,  perhaps 
a  thousand  miles  distant,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  historian  to  discover 
them,  to  read  them,  to  compare 
them  with  one  another,  and  to  elicit 
jfrom  them  the  real  intentions  of  the 
government.  That  can  be  done 
only  when  all  the  documents  which 
hitherto  have  remained  in  undis- 
turbed repose  in  the  different 
archives  of  Europe  are  collected, 
arranged,  rendered  easily  intelli- 
gible by  deciphering  those  of 
which  the  decipherings  have  been 
lost,  and  made  accessible  to  the 
student  of  history  by  publication. 
Attempts  to  execute  such  a  task 
have  been  made,  and  are  stiU 
making.      We  acknowledge  them 


with  gratitude.  But  all  the  vari- 
ous plans  upon  which  these  publica- 
tions are  founded  are  too  narrow. 
They  will  not,  we  are  afraid,  lead  to 
satisfactory  results  so  long  as  they 
are  not  based  on  the  largest  founda- 
tions. The  widest  plans  which 
hitherto  have  been,  we  do  not  say 
executed,  but  only  contemplated, 
are  those  of  publishing  the  corre- 
spondence of  one  given  government 
with  certain  other  governments. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  French 
commission  had  really  collected 
the  whole  correspondence  between 
Francis  I.,  on  the  one  part-,  and  the 
Pope,  Charles  V.,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, &c.,on  the  other  part :  should 
we  be  enabled  thereby  to  form  a  well- 
founded  judgment  on  the  political 
relations  of  Francis  with  any  one  of 
his  brother  kings  ?  Certainly  not. 
The  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King 
of  England,  &c.,  might  all  of  them 
send  loving  messages  of  peace  to 
France,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
cert between  themselves  a  plan  to 
destroy  that  kingdom.  That  is  not 
an  idle  surmise  of  ours.  Such  has 
been  the  almost  unvarying  policy  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth 
centuries, — a  continual  conspiracy 
of  all  against  all. 

In  order  to  know  whether  any 
one  government  was  right  in  trust- 
ing or  suspecting  the  professions  of 
any  other  government,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  read  the  despatches 
addressed  to  this  government  alone. 
The  correspondence  of  all  the  other 
governments  with  each  other  must 
be  consulted.  If  we,  for  instance, 
wish  to  know  whether  Francis  I. 
acted  on  a  certain  occasion  as  a 
clear-sighted  politician,  or  as  a 
poor  dupe,  we  must  inform  our- 
selves of  what  the  real  intentions  of 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 
England,  &c.,  were,  and  those  inten- 
tions we  only  can  learn  from  the 
correspondence  between  themselves, 
not  from  that  with  France.  What 
the  student  of  history  wants  is, 
therefore,  not  the  correspondence  of 
this  or  that  statesman,  nor  that  of 
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one  singla  government,  bat  the 
whole  correspondence  of,  at  least, 
the  leading  powers  of  the  period  in 
which  he  is  concerned.  Anj  attempt 
to  select  such  state  papers  as  relate 
to  any  special  transaction,  or  to  any 
special  conntry,  must  be  a  failure. 
The  whole  foreign  policy  of  any  one 
government  forms,  as  it  were,  bat 
one  body,  of  which  its  relations 
with  special  other  governments  are 
the  members.  We  will  try  to  make 
this  clear  by  an  example.  Suppose 
that  Charles  V.  had  to  decide 
whether  it  was  wise  or  nnwise  to  go 
to  war  with  England.'  The  relative 
strength  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
Henry  Vill.  wotdd,  in  such  a  caSe, 
be  only  a  secondary  consideration. 
The  first  and  most  vital  question 
would  be  what  the  relations  of 
Charles  with  the  other  powers  were. 
Would  Italy  remain  quiet,  or  attack 
bis  Italiai^  possessions  whilst  he 
was  occupied  in  awar  with  England  ? 
Would  France  be  in  a  position  to 
assist  England  effectually?  The 
answer  to  this  latter  question 
depended  again  on  the  state  of 
public  afiairs  in  Turkey.  Could  the 
King  of  Prance  coxmt  upon  the 
support  of  the  Turks?  But  the 
concatenation  of  &cts  which  were 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  did 
not  even  stop  here.  The  question 
whether  Turkey  was  able  to  under^ 
take  a  war  in  Europe  depended  on 
he^  relations  with  the  Sophi  of 
Persia.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that,  drawing 
upon  our  imagination,  we  are 
exaggerating-  the  case.  They  are 
mistaken,  if  they  do  so.  Charles  V. 
was  more  than  once  waiting  for  the 
news  firom  Constantinople  or  from 
Persia,  before  he  decided  on  a  mea- 
sure which  regarded  Prance  or 
England.  Had  we  ten  times  as 
much  space  at  ouf  disposal  as  we 
have,  we  could  transcribe  any 
number  of  passages  from  official 
despatches  and  protocols  of  sittmgs 
of  the  Privy  Council  which  would 
remove  all  doubts. 

Thus,  the  whole  foreign  policy  of 


any  given  government  forming  bat 
one  body,  if  is  a  mutilation  to  tear 
out  from  it  single  state  papers  re- 
lating to  a  oertain  subject  or  to 
a  certain  country,  the  real  mean- 
ing of  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood, if  they  are  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  same  government. 
Suppose  an  amateur  of  pictures  had 
decided  upon  making  a  complete 
collection  of  all  the  images  by  which 
the  old  masters  have  given  expres- 
sion to  their  ideas  of  one  of  those 
personages  who  so  often  are  re- 
presented in  the  masterpieces  of  the 
fifteenth  alld  sixteenth  centuries. 
As  the  originals  are  not  to  be  had, 
he  would  send  an  artist  to  the 
various  picture-galleries  of  Europe 
with  the  order  to  procure  hrm 
copies.  But  what  would  we  say  if 
he  enjoined  the  artist  to  copy  only 
the  one  figure  in  question  put  of  the 
groups  of  which  it  forms  a  part  ? 
Would  not  the  expression,  the  ges- 
tures, in  ^e,  all  tiie  better  part  of 
the  picture,  remain  utterly  unintel- 
ligible, because  the  surrounding  and 
eiqilaining  figures  are  wanting  r  In 
science  as  in  art  the  real  significance 
of  one  special  point  becomes  intel- 
ligible only  when  all  the  other 
points  are  understood  with  which 
it  stands  in  connection. 

We  do  not  conceal  from  our- 
selves the  difficulties  of  such  a 
work  as  that  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  The  documents,  it  will 
be  objected  by  many,  would  per- 
haps fill  more  than  a  hundred  lai^e 
volumes.  Certainly  they  would. 
But  if  the  volumes  amounted  not 
only  to  more  than  one  hundred, 
but  to  more  than  five  hundred, 
would  that  be  a  misfortune  ?  The 
student  would  rather  surround 
himself  with  any  number  of  volumes, 
than  undergo  the  humiliating  idea, 
when  composing  a  history,  that  he 
is  constantly  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  preposterous 
mistakes  in  consequence  of  the 
fragmentary  state  of  the  sources 
of  information   which  are    at  his 
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disposal.  We  repeat,  therefore,  once 
more,  that  nothing  less  than  a  com- 
plete publication  of  the  whole  politi- 
cal correspondence  of  the  leading 
governments  can  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  the  historian ; 
but  we  hasten  to  add  that  any  in- 
stalment, made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion,  would  be  accepted  by  us  with 
gratitude. 

The  consequence  of  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  genuine 
historical  information  which  is  now 
at  our  disposal,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  policy  of  Charles  V.,  is 
visible  in  the  very  title  which  Mignet 
has  chosen  for  his  worft.  He  has 
called  it  Bivalite,  because,  according 
to  his  opinion,  Charles  and  Francis 
were  rivals  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  is  to  say, 
until  the  death  of  the  King  of 
France.  Rivalry  is  a  state  of  things 
in  which  two,  or  more  than  two 
persons  compete  for  the  same  ob- 
jects. Such  rivalry  existed  between 
the  two  princes,  but  it  existed  only 
during  the  earlier  years  of  their 
reigns.  It  ceased  perhaps  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and 
did  certainly  not  outlive  the  inter- 
view of  the  Pope  and  Francis  I. 
at  Marseilles.  During  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Emperor  in  the  year 
1 519,  and  during  the  first  Italian 
wars,  both  Charles  and  Francis 
aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  world.  They 
were  then  rivals.  When,  how- 
ever, King  Francis  reduced  his  am- 
bition to  schemes  of  conquering 
portions  of  Italy,  when  he  offered 
the  Emperor  to  divide  England  be- 
tween them,  and  even  when  he  pro- 
posed a  division  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  he  was  an  opponent,  but 
not  a  rival  of  Charles.  For  Charles 
never  abandoned  his  plan  of  render- 
ing himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  Christendom,  France  included. 
He  strove  after  universal  empire, 
whilst  Francis,  during  the  second 
half  of  his  reign,  endeavoured  only 
to  aggrandise  France  by  partial 
conquests.     The  object  which  the 


Erjoiperor  had  in  view  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  at  which  the  King 
of  France  aimed ;  not  only  in  quan- 
tity, but  also  in  quality.  The  em- 
pire which  Charles  V.  imagined  he 
was  destined  to  realise  was  a  safe- 
guard of  the  universal  peace  of 
Christendom,  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  national  independence  ; 
the  division  of  Europe  which  Francis 
aimed  at  professed  to  be  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations  at  the  price  of 
continual  strife  and  war. 

Mignet  explains  the  origin  of  the 
rivalry  between  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  in  too  narrow  a  manner. 
Both  princes,  he  informs  us,  pos- 
sessed powerftil  kingdoms,  great 
qualities  of  mind,  and  an  extreme 
ambition.  When,  therefore,  the  im- 
perial throne  had  become  vacant, 
they  both  of  them  competed  for  it, 
and  the  competition  once  begun 
was  continued  afterwards.  That 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were 
monarchs  of  pcAverful  kingdoms  is 
certain,  and  that  they  possessed 
great  qualities  and  inordinate  am- 
bition may  also  be  true.  But  does 
that  explain  the  case,  or  exhaust 
it  ?  Did  the  competition  between 
the  houses  of  Yalois  and  Hapsburg 
spring  from  the  personal  qualities 
of  Charles  and  Francis?  Had  it 
not  taken  place,  if  Charles,  or  Fran- 
cis, or  both  of  them,  had  been  less 
ambitious  ?  We  think  the  struggle 
was  inevitable,  whatever  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Charles  and 
Francis  might  have  been. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy  there  was  no  really  power- 
ful state  in  Europe.  England 
was  ruined  by  her  intestine  wars. 
France  was  weakened  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  her  great  feudatories  to  her 
central  government.  It  was  almost 
dismembered.  Spain  was  divided 
into  Granada,  Castile,  Aragon,  and 
Navarre ;  each  of  these  kingdoms 
continually  waging  wars  with  its 
neighbours,  and  raising  up  ci\nl 
discord  in  them.  Italy  was  broken 
up  into  a  great  number  of  states  ; 
and  Germany  counted  the  princes, 
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cities,  and  noblemen  by  thousands 
who  virtnally  were  more  or  less 
petty  sovereigns.  The  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  was  so  much  re- 
duced that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  go  in  a  cart,  drawn  by  oxen, 
from  one  place  to  another,  half 
beggar  half  Caasar,  yet  never  giv- 
ing up  the  aspirations  after  su- 
premacy which  the  princes  of 
Austria  cherished  with  unswerv- 
ing constancy.  When  Louis  XI. 
founded  a  strong  government  and 
reduced  the  all  but  sovereign  vassals 
to  obedience,  France  was  the  only 
great  power  in  Christendom.  One 
powerful  king  among  any  number 
of  mean  states  threatens  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  of  them.  This 
danger  naturally  provoked  oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  desire  to  found 
another  power,  strong  enough  to 
resist  France,  was  quite  legitimate. 
The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon 
with  Burgundy  and  Austria  was 
the  consequence,  of  it.  The  new 
Hispano-Austrian  power,  however, 
grew,  from  circumstances  which 
we  cannot  explain  in  this  place, 
stronger  than  had  originally  been 
intended.  Before  Charles  V.  was 
bom,  it  was  clear  that  the  states 
which  the  first- bom  son  of  the 
Archduchess  Juana  was  to  inherit 
would  form  so  mighty  an  em- 
pire that  not  only  would  the  in- 
fluence of  France  be  counterpoised, 
but  also  its  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  would  be  threat- 
ened. When  the  mother  of  Charles 
was  about  to  bring  forth,  states- 
men in  all  parts  of  Christendom 
were  speculating  whether  the  child 
would  be  a  male  or  a  female.  As 
soon  as  he  was  bom  letters  were 
despatched  from  Ghent  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  announcing  the  birth  of 
the  future  lord  of  the  world.  When 
Charles  was  quite  a  child,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  known  whether  ho 
would  be  ambitious  or  not,  both 
his  grandfathers,  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  did  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  entertaining 
vague  hopes  or  impotent  wishes  for 


his  future  greatness.  They  actually 
contracted  formal  treaties  with  other 
potentates,  in  which  the  right  of 
the  future  representative  of  the 
houses  of  Spain  and  Austria  to  be 
the  emperor  of  the  world  was  re- 
cognised. In  the  treaty,  for  instance, 
which  Pope  Julius  II.  concluded  on 
the  19th  of  November  151 2,  with 
the  Cardinal  of  Gurk,  who  acted 
in  the  name  of  Maximihan,  it 
was  stipulated  in  clauses  4  and  5 
that  France  was  to  be  subjugated 
and  dismembered  ;  whilst  clause  14 
of  the  same  treaty  contains  the 
conditions  on  which  the  Turkish 
empire  was  to  be  conquered,  and 
the  two  crowns  of  the  Roman  *  Im- 
perators,'  that  of  the  Occident  and 
that  of  the  Orient,  were  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  head.  Similar 
stipulations  are  to  be  found  in  other 
treaties  of  that  period.  We  will, 
however,  mention  only  one  more  of 
them.  In  the  month  of  September 
1 515,  Pope  Leo  X.,  the  Empe- 
ror Maximilian,  King  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  the  Swiss  Confederacy  con- 
cluded a  treaty  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  in  as  many  words  that 
'  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  of  Syria, 
the  Constantinopolitan  empire,  and 
the  other  kingdoms,  provinces,  dis- 
tricts, &c.,  of  the  Turks '  were  to 
be  conquered,  and  that  *the  old 
Bioman  empires,  that  of  the  Occi- 
dent and  that  of  the  Orient,  were 
to  be  revived  and  to  be  united  '  in 
the  house  of  Austria.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  the  question 
whether  it  was  possible  or  not  to 
carry  out  plans  of  such  vastness. 
It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  idea 
of  a  universal  Christian  empire 
was  already  entertained  by  both 
the  grandfathers  of  Charles.  Mignet 
is,  therefore,  wrong  in  ascribing  a 
very  small  portion  of  that  plan — 
with  which  alone  he  is  acquainted — 
to  the  immoderate  ambition  of 
Charles.  Charles  was  not  a  politi- 
cal adventurer  who,  encouraged  by 
success,  conceived  the  plan,  to  try 
whether  fortune  would  favour  him 
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in  greater  nndertakiiigs.  He  was 
brooght  up  from  the  earliest  years  of 
lus  childbood  in  the  idea  that  the  em- 
pire of  the  world  belonged  to  him  by 
right.  He  entered  npon  it  with  the 
concentrated  energy  of  his  passionate 
mind,  and  had  not  entirely  given 
np  his  aspirationB  when  he  was 
concluding  his  life  in  Yuste.  All 
his  various  measures  of  war  or 
peace  with  special  countries  were 
regarded  by  him  as  so  many  steps 
towards  the  attainment  of  lus  ulti- 
mate plans.  For  instance,  his  first 
Italian  wars  were  in  appearance 
carried  on  for  nothing  else  than  in 
order  to  expel  the  French  from 
Milan  and  from  Genoa.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  enter  into  the  in- 
timacy of  the  Emperor  and  his 
most  confidential  advisers,  we  see 
that  they  wanted  to  expel  Francis' 
from  Italy  in  order  that  they  might 
render  themselves  masters  of  Milan 
and  Genoa.  They  wished  to  render 
themselves  masters  of  Milan  and 
G^noa  in  order  to  gain  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  Italy.  They 
wanted  to  be  lords  of  Italy  because, 
once  masters  of  that  rich  countiy, 
they  thought  they  would  soon  be 
able  to  subject  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom. That  is  not  a  mere  guess  of 
ours.  To  show  the  reader  how  the 
Emperor  and  his  advisers  thought 
on  this  subject,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  transcribe  a  short  passage 
frt>m  a  protocol  of  a  sitting  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  which  the  war  in 
Italy  was  taken  into  consideration : 

La  premise  consid^racion  est  que  les 
dnchez  de  Milan  et  Ghennes  sont  les  clefs  et 
la  parte  ponr  povoir  garder  et  dominer 
toute  ritalie,  et  I'ltalie  establie  et  bien 
reduite  est  le  vrai  sihge  et  sceptre  pour 
dominer  tont  le  monde,  et  ponr  ce  que  les 
Eran9oi8  vos  enemies  le  cognoissent  tr^- 
bien^  et  qu'ilz  tiennent  ce  point  en  plus 
dextime  qne  la  deffence  de  lenr  propre 
roianlme  comme  ilz  ont  bien  monstre  a 
present  par  effet,  fault  consid^rer,  &c. 

A  considerable  number  of  similar 
instances  could  be  adduced.  In  fact, 
the  idea  of  universal  empire  is 
either  clearly  stated  or  implicitly 
admitted    in    all    state  papers    of 


Charles  V.  which  were  destined  to 
be  seen  only  by  the  initiated.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  a  confidential 
councillor  of  the  crown  let  out  the 
secret  by  a  blunder.  For  instance, 
Fray  Garcia  Laoysa,  who  was  con- 
fessor and  privy  councillor  of  the 
Emperor,  and  a  cardinal  besides, 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  ora- 
torical and  persuasive  powers.  He 
thought  no  man  could  resist  them. 
When  he  was  in  Rome  he  under- 
took to  persuade  Pope  Clement 
YII.  and  even  the  French  ambas- 
sador, that  the  Pope  and  the  whole 
of  Christendom  would  gain  great 
advantages  by  accepting  Charles 
as  universal  Emperor.  Miguel 
Mai,  who  was  then  imperial  am- 
bassador in  Rome,  entertained  a 
much  meaner  opinion,  not  only  of 
his  own  arguments,  but  also  of  the 
sway  of  arguments  in  general  over 
interested  mankind.  He  reasoned 
with  the  Pope  and  his  brother  diplo- 
matists just  as  much  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  and  preferred  to  em- 
ploy his  leisure  hours  in  strolling 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  in 
digging  up  old  coins  or  other  cu- 
riosities, in  the  ruins  of  the  old  tem- 
ples and  palaces.  When,  however, 
he  heard  what  Fray  Laoysa  was 
doing,  his  equanimity  forsook  him, 
and  he  sent  immediately  a  letter  to 
his  master,  requesting  him,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
indiscretions  of  the  friar. 

Without  entering  any  further  into 
detail,  we  will  mention  only  one  £act 
which  at  once  must  remove  all  doubt. 
That  Charles  Y.  was  occupied  during 
the  whole  of  his  political  career  with 
plans  of  conquering  Italy  is  admitted 
on  all  sides.  That  Charles  intended 
to  reduce  the  King  of  France  to  the 
position  of  a  vassal  is  very  clearly 
shown  by  Mignet  himself,  in  the 
chapter  of  the  BivalitS,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  negotiations  relating 
to  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  We  shall 
hereafter  find  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  this  Bulgect  Charles  Y. 
made,  in  the  year  1528,  serious  pre- 
parations to  conquer  England.    His 
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correspondence,  relating  to  tMs  en- 
terprise, with  discontented  noble- 
men in  Ireland,  is  curious  and  in- 
structiye  enough.  As  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Emperor  relating  to 
England  will  soon  be  published,  we 
must  forbear  from  speaking  more 
of  it  here,  and  content  ourselyes 
with  stating  that  Charles  never  gave 
up  the  plan  of  bringing  England 
under  his  dictation.  Moreover,  the 
two  expeditions  of  Charles  V.  to  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  were  nothing 
else  than  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  pkn  to  conquer  the 
Turkish  empire.  We  must  repeat 
that  we  do  not  make  here  vague 
surmises.  We  speak  from  positive 
knowledge.  Few  state  papers  can 
be  more  interesting  tluui  the  des- 
patches, relating  to  this  enterprise, 
which  were  exchanged  between  the 
imperial  court,  the  Pope,  Venice, 
and  the  famous  pirate  and  king, 
Barbarossa.  Juan  de  Yergara  was 
sent  by  the  Emperor,  in  the  year 
1 540,  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Barbarossa 
against  the  Sultan,  who  was  then 
hjjs  suzerain  lord.  Barbarossa  re- 
ceived the  ^imperial  envoy  in  a  room, 
the  furniture  of  which  consisted  of 
one  chair,  coyered  with  green  velvet, 
and  of  a  number  of  wooden  boxes, 
containing  gunpowder  and  cannon 
balls  for  the  fleet  of  the  pirate. 
Barbarossa,  seated  on  the  chair,  and 
the  imperial  envoy  on  a  box  which, 
for  aught  he  knew,  might  have  been 
filled  with  powder,  conversed,  often 
for  hours  together,  about  the  plans 
of  the  Emperor,  and  settled  the 
destinies  of  kingdoms  and  empires. 
Such  despatches  as  for  instance 
that  of  Juan  de  Yergara,  dated  the 
26th  of  April  1540,  have  all  the 
stirring  interest  of  a  romance. 

Suppose  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  political  plans  of  Charles  Y.,  and 
were  only  informed  that  he  intended 
to  add  Italy,  France,  England  and 
the  Turkish  empire  to  the  domi- 
nions which  he  already  possessed, 
what  would  our  judgment  of  his 
lans  be  ?     Would  we  not  see  at  a 


glance  that  he  aimed  at  arevival  of 
the  old  Roman  empire  ?  Did  not 
the  countries  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed, together  with  those  which 
he  intended  to  gain,  constitute  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire  before 
its  division  into  an  Eastern  and 
Western  empire  ? 

We  sincerely  regret  that  Mignet 
had  not  at  his  disposal  the  docu- 
ments which  disclose  the  real  policy 
of  Charles  Y.  Unacquainted  with 
the  secret  plans  of  the  Emperor,  he 
was  unable  to  form  an  adequate 
judgment  of  the  conduct  not  only 
of  Charles  Y.,  but  also  of  Francis 
I.  Measures  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  personal  ambition  of  the  King  of 
France,  were  not  sddom  legitimate 
acts  of  self-defence.  Where  Mignet 
reprehends  Francis  L,  because  he 
adopted  what  appears  to  Mignet 
an  ambitious  line  of  policy,  we 
are  inclined  to  reproach  him  for 
his  want  of  statesmanship  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  which  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  it  out. 
The  plans  of  the  Emperor  were 
foiled,  but  Francis  did  not  do  what 
he  ought  to  have  done  as  king 
of  the  one  great  kingdom  in  Chris- 
tendom which  was  strong  enough 
to  offer  resistance  to  Charles  Y. 
Francis  too  often  neglected  his 
duties,  not  only  towards  France, 
but  also  towards  the  other  states 
of  Europe,  the  independence  of 
which  depended  on  him  more  than 


on  any  otner  prmoe. 

The  Bivaliie  de  Oharles  Quint  et 
de  FroAupis  ler^  by  Mignet,  opens 
with  a  detailed  description  of  the 
contest  of  the  two  rival  kings  for 
the  imperial  crown  in  1 5 19.  Mignet 
leads  us  over  the  same  ground  on 
which  another  historian  of  high  re- 
putation, Leopold  Ranke,  has  more 
than  once  taken  us.  The  difference 
between  the  two  historians  is  as 
great  as  it  can  be  between  two  men 
of  eminence.  Leopold  Ranke  relates 
to  us  the  facts  of  history  in  a  more 
or  less  general  form,  add^g  to  them 
superabimdant  detail,  which  bears 
testimony  to   his   great   industry, 
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but  which  we  could  wish  to  receive 
in  a  more  palatable  form.  In  the 
works  of  Banke  we  do  not  see  the 
persons  who  were  the  actors ;  and 
even  in  the  rare  instances  when 
they  become  visible  to  us,  we  can 
scarcely  distinguish  their  features. 
They  are  hazy  phantoms ;  rather 
shadowy  embodiments  of  general 
ideas  than  living  men  with  warm 
heart-blood  flowing  through  their 
veins,  and  originating  passions  and 
aspirations.  Mignet,  on  the  other 
hand,  introduces  us  directly  to  the 
living  men.  We  meet  in  his  book 
princes,  ministers,  generals  and 
ambassadors,  who  are,  in  substance, 
not  very  different  from  persons  we 
occasionally  meet  in  the  real  world 
in  which  we  live.  Through  them, 
and  only  through  them,  we  learn 
the  affairs  of  state  and  the  policy 
of  their  days.  Another  difference 
between  the  French  and  the  Ger- 
man historian,  consists  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Mignet  is  always 
perfectly  clear,  even  where  he  errs 
from  imperfect  knowledge;  whilst 
Banke  is  not  seldom  almost  unin- 
telligible, even  when  he  is  well  in- 
formed. Mignet  groups  his  history 
with  a  simplicity  and  an  artistical 
feeling  which  exercise  a  great  charm 
on  our  mind:  Ranke  is  conftised, 
and  wearies  us.  We  read  Mignet 
for  information  and  for  pleasure; 
we  undergo  the  tiresome  task  of 
unriddling  Banke  only  because  we 
hope  to  learn  from  him.  As  for 
uncouth  words  of  eight,  and  some- 
times of  more  syllables,*  into  which 
Banke  occasionally  twists  the  Grer- 
man  language,  we  do  not  think  that 
Mignet  is  capable  of  coining  any- 
thing similar. 

Mignet's  narrative  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  election  of  1519  is 
excellent,  if  regarded  as  a  work  of 
art.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
diriy  affair  has  ever  before  been 
nearly  so  well  related.  The  princes 
electors  were  seven  in  number, — ^the 


King  of  Bohemia,  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
the  Prince  Elector  of  Saxony,  the 
Markgrave  of  BraudeKiburgh,  and 
the  Count  Palatine.  The  King  of 
Bohemia  was  a  minor,  and,  besides, 
a  brother-in-law  of  Charles.  He 
could  be  relied  upon.  Frederic, 
Prince  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  in- 
accessible to  corruption.  But  the 
other  five  electors  vied  with  one 
another  as  to  which  of  them  would 
commit  the  most  contemptible  acts 
in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for 
his  vote.  As  early  as  in  the  year 
1 516,  Francis  had  gained  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves.  In  the  year  1 5 1 7, 
the  Markgrave  of  Brandenburgh 
sold  his  vote  to  the  King  of  France. 
The  price  was  a  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Benee  of  France  with  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Markgrave,  a  dower 
of  150,000  ecus  d'or  (8,300,000 
francs),  a  pension  of  4,000  Hvres 
a  year,  and  another  pension  of 
8,000  livres.  The  brother  of  the 
Markgrave  was  Archbishop  of 
Mentz.  He  was  also  bought  by 
Francis.  Soon  afterwards  the  Count 
Palatine  was  won.  Francis  thus 
commanded  four  votes,  that  is  to  say, 
he  had  assured  the  majority  of  votes 
for  his  election.  But  Maximilian 
and  Charles  did  not  remain  idle. 
Offering  higher  bribes  than  Francis, 
they  bought  back  the  votes  of  the 
princes  electors,  so  that  they  com- 
manded five  votes.  Only  the  vote 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  re- 
mained to  the  King  of  France, 
the  Prince  Elector  of  Saxony  de- 
claring himself  neither  for  the 
one  nor  for  the  other  candidate. 
After  the  death  of  Maximilian  the 
intrigues  increased,  and  buying 
and  selHng  votes  was  carried  on 
with  even  greater  shamelessness 
than  before.  Agents  of  Charles 
and  agents  of  Francis  travelled 
without  interruption  from  one  of 
the    electors    to    the    other,    with 


-  For  instance,  'diess  nur-nicht-sich-entgegensetzen.'    Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeit- 
alter  der  Reformation^  3rd  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 
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beasts  of  burden  behind  ibem  laden 
with    gold.       The    Pope  and  the 
King   of  England  also  took   part 
in  Qie  election.     The   eondnct  of 
neither  of  them  was  praiseworthy. 
The  princes  electors  promised  their 
Totes  in  formal  treaties,  swore  to 
them,  and  broke  their  oaths  and 
treaties     immediately     afterwards. 
At  one  time  Charles,  and  at  another 
time  Francis,  had  the  majority  of 
votes  promised  to  them.    The  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  sold  his  vote  six 
times,  every  time  obtaining,  or  at- 
tempting to  obtaLQ,  a  higher  price 
for   it.      The    scandalous  proceed- 
ings of  the  electors  at  last  roused 
the     people.      Citizens    and    pea- 
sants   armed  themselves.       When 
the    electors   went    to    Frankfort, 
Franz   Sickingen,  at  the  head  of 
more  than  20,000  men,  marched  to 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.     The 
Diet  was   opened  on  the   i8th  of 
June,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  the  princes  electors,  robed 
in  their  scarlet  gowns,  proceeded 
in  great  state  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew   to   elect  the  future 
Emperor.  The  Archbishop  of  Mentz 
spoke  .first.      He    asked    whether 
Francis,  Charles,  or  another  Ger- 
man prince  ought  to  be  elected, 
and  answered  lus  own  question  by 
declaring  that  the  King  of  France 
could  not  be  elected,  because  the 
'  Golden  Bull '  excluded  all  foreigners 
from  the  imperial  throne.    The  elec- 
tion of  one  of  the  small^  princes 
of  Germany,   he  added,  would  be 
attended  with  many  inconveniences. 
Charles    was    therefore    the    only 
eli^ble  candidate,   and  the  Arch- 
bishop invited  the   other  electors 
to  give  him  their  votes.     Mignet 
says  this  harangue  produced  a  great 
effect  upon  the  electors.     Although 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  delivered 
a  weak  speech  agaiast  Charles,  de- 
claring that  a  king  of  Spain  was  as 
much    a   foreigner   as   a   king   of 
France,  all  the  seven  electors  soon 
came    to    an    understanding,    and 
Charles  was  unanimously  elected. 
A  modem  statesman  of  eminence 


is  said  to  have  observed,  that  the 
method  in  which  history  is  written 
is  calculated  to  injure  the  memory 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  past.  The 
historian  can,  without  any  great  dif- 
ficulty, form  his  judgment  whether 
a  political  measure  of  the  past  has 
been  opportune  or  inopportune, 
since  he  knows,  or  can  know,  all  the 
consequences  of  it  which  afterwards 
have  come  to  light.  He  imparts 
his  easily  obtained  knowledge  to  his 
reader.  Thus  the  author  as  well 
as  his  readers  assume  a  false  supe- 
riority in  statesmanship  and  in  judg- 
ment over  the  politician  who  had  to 
decide  upon  the  adoption  of  political 
measures,  at  a  time  when  the  great- 
est sagacity  was  not  sufficient  to 
foresee  all  the  consequences  which 
were  then  veiled  in  the  impenetrable 
mystery  of  the  future.  Those  who 
hold  these  opinions  advise  historians 
to  place  themselves  on  a  perfect 
level  with  the  kings  and  ministers, 
whose  actions  they  describe,  waiv- 
ing all  the  advantages  they  derive 
fix)m  the  knowledge  of  posterior 
events.  Mignet  seems  to  have  acted 
upon  this  advice.  He  carefiiily  con- 
ceals from  the  reader,  in  every  stage 
of  his  history,  what  is  to  happen 
the  very  next  day.  He  speaks  of 
every  new  tergiversation  of  an  elec- 
tor, of  every  vote  lost  or  gained  by 
either  of  the  candidates,  as  though 
it  could  influence  the  result  of  the 
election,  until  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  narrative  he  informs  us,  through 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  that  the 
election  of  Francis  was  impossible 
from  the  beginning. 

We  take  exception  against  such  a 
method  of  writing  history.  In  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  both  legitimate  and 
feasible  not  to  betray  the  least  notion 
of  what  will  happen  the  next  hour. 
It  is  legitimate,  because  the  principal 
object  for  which  most  works  of  fic- 
tion are  composed  is  to  entertain  the 
reader.  To  excite  his  curiosity  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  allowable.  It  is 
feasible,  because  the  reader  of  a 
novel  or  a  poem  does  not  know  any- 
thing beforehand  of  the  persons  who 
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are  to  be  the  actors  of  the  story. 
Even  if  the  names  are  historical,  the 
reader  knows  that  the  author  of  a 
novel  or  of  a  poem  is  not  bound  to 
adhere  to  historically  established 
&cts.  His  cariosity  to  know  how 
the  story  will  end  can,  therefore,  be 
kept  alive  by  the  reticence  of  the 
writer.  The  aim  of  the  historian, 
on  the  contraiy,  is,  or  onght  to  be, 
to  explain  the  character  of  men  who 
have  really  existed,  to  render  clearly 
intelligible  facts  which  have  really 
occurred.  The  reader  of  a  good 
history  may  be  entertained  in  read- 
ing it,  bat  his  entertainment  springs 
only  from  the  satis&ction  he  de- 
rives from  obtaining,  without  great 
exertion,  more  accurate  knowledge 
on  a  subject  in  which  he  is  inte- 
rested. As  the  principal  object 
for  which  history  is  written  is 
to  impart  exact  information  on 
eminently  complicated  subjects,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  preclude  the  his- 
torian from  bringing  te  bear  upon 
them  all  his  knowledge  of  what 
has  happened  before  or  afterwards, 
whenever  it  is  likely  that  greater 
clearness  will  be  obtained  thereby. 
Besides,  the  readers  of  history,  with 
the  exception  of  the  most  ignorant, 
have  already  a  general  notion  of  the 
persons  whom  they  meet  in  the 
narrative.  There  is  probably  not  a 
single  person  who  knew  not  that 
Charles,  and  not  Francis,  was  elected 
Emperor  before  he  opened  the 
EioaUte  de  ChaHes  Quint  et  Francois 
Jer  by  Mignet.  The  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  therefore,  cannot  be  excited 
by  carefally  concealing  the  final 
result  of  the  contest,  until  the  proper 
moment  for  disclosing  it  has  arrived. 
Thus  Mignet  gains  nothing  by  the 
method  he  has  adopted ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  creates  for  him- 
self great  difficnlties  which  he,  in 
£Etct,  always  overcomes  in  respect 
to  art,  but  which  expose  him  to 
censure  as  to  historical  accuracy. 

We  will  give  one  example.  In 
the  month  of  Febraary  1 5 1 9,  Charles 
sent  his  Chamberlain  Annerstorff  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  had 


gone  over  to  the  French  party.  The 
Archbishop  declared  to  the  envoy, 
without  blushing,  that  he  had  sold 
his  vote  to  Francis,  because  Francis 
had  offered  him  a  higher  price  for 
it,  adding,  however,  that  he  would 
sell  it  back  to  Charles,  if  Charles 
were  the  highest  bidder.  Armer- 
storff  asked  the  Archbish(^  how 
much  he  asked  for  his  rote.  One 
hundred  thousand  florins  in  addition 
to  what  Charles  had  already  pro- 
mised. Such  was  ihe  answer  of  the 
Archbishop.  Armerstorff  thought 
that  the  deonand  was  exorlntant,  and 
threatened  to  break  off  all  negotia- 
tions. The  Archbishop  reduced  then, 
successively,  his  demands  to  80,000 
florins,  to  60,000  florins,  to  50,000 
florins,  and  contented  himself,  at 
last,  with  20,000  florins,  which  were 
to  be  paid  to  him  over  and  above 
the  money  he  had  already  received, 
and  the  promise  which  had  already 
been  made  to  him.  When  the  bar- 
gain was  concluded,  he  opened  a 
chest  and  showed  Armerstorff  his 
correspondence  with  Francis  and 
with  the  other  princes  electors. 
It  was  clear  from  these  letters  that 
the  French  had  made  him  much 
higher  offers,  which,  he  said,  he  re- 
fused from  patriotism  as  a  German 
prince,  and  from  love  for  the  house 
of  Hapsbnrg.  As  Mignet  does  not 
mention  the  Gulden  Bull  until  be 
speaks  of  the  election  ceremonies, 
and  as  the  reader  is  not  likely  to 
remember  all  the  clauses  of  ^ae  con- 
stitutional law  of  the  German  em- 
pire, the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  gets 
credit  for  being  not  quite  so  cor- 
rapted  as  at  first  he  appeared.  As 
he  foregoes  greater  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages from  considerations  for  the 
weal  of  his  country,  his  roguery 
seems  to  be  mitigated  by  some  better 
feelings.  Had,  however,  Mignet 
elucidated  the  behavioor  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz  on  this  occa- 
sion by  what  the  same  Archbishop 
said  and  did  a  few  months  after- 
wards in  the  Church  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, in  Frankfort,  the  reader 
would  at  once  have  seen  that  the 
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Ardbbisliop  added  only  one  piece 
more  of  hypocritical  knavery  to  his 
long  list  of  rogueries  when  he 
showed  his  letters  to  Armerstorff. 
He  tookcredit  for  a  disinterestedness 
which  he  did  not  possess.  He  knew 
that  the  Oolden  BuU  excluded  Fran- 
cis from  the  imperial  throne.  He 
had  not  the  least  doubt,  and  could 
not  have  any  doubt,  that  the  Golden 
Bull  was  then  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  empire.  The  election  of 
Francis  was,  therefore,  an  impossi- 
bility, and  all  the  promises  made 
by  the  iVench  on  account  of  the 
election  of  the  Eong  of  France,  were 
destined  not  to  be  fulMed.  As  he 
had  already  obtained  all  the  money 
Francis  was  able  or  willing  to  pay 
in  advance,  the  prince  elector  sacri- 
ficed nothing  that  was  worth  having. 

More  serious  is  thedifficully  whidi 
Mignet  creates  for  himself  with  re- 
spect to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  King  of  France. 
Francis  was  certainly  a  chivalrous 
prince,  and  chivalrous  princes  not 
seldom  think  that  laws  are  made 
only  to  be  read  and  explained  by  old 
judges  in  dingy  law  courts.  For 
yonng  people,  living  in  splendid 
palaces,  ihej  do  not  exist.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Francis  did  not  occupy  himself 
with  the  clauses  of  the  Golden  Bull, 
which,  though  called  Golden  be- 
cause the  original  was  preserved  in 
a  golden  case,  was  a  rather  lengthy 
and  dry  statute,  written  in  barbarons 
Latin.  Mignet,  placing  himself  on 
a  perfect  level  with  Francis,  follows 
him  through  all  his  election  man- 
CBuvres,  apparently  as  unconcerned 
about  the  fatal  clause  as  the  chival- 
Tous  king  himself. 

It  is  agreeable  to  be  in  gay  com- 
pany, and  it  is  a  kind  of  moral 
luxuiy  to  despise  avaricious  misers 
robed  in  purple  gowns.  But  the 
company  of  money-dealers,  whether 
they  live  in  a  back  street,  or  are 
princes  electors  of  the  Holy  Em- 
pire, is  notoriously  dangerous  for 
young  fast  men.  An  old  and  expe- 
rienced friend  should  warn  them, 


and  show  them  the  evil  consequences 
of  improvidence.  Mignet  has  per- 
mitted the  best  occasion  to  make 
use  of  his  superior  wisdom  to  slip 
away,  not  purposely,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  plan  he  has  adopted. 
He  cannot  show  that  Francis  is  a 
fool,  because  the  foUy  is  never  visible 
nntil  it  is  too  late  to  mend  it.  Mig- 
net, indeed,  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
let  Francis  I.  off  without  a  very  sen- 
sible reprimand.  He  most  judiciously 
observes,  that  the  King  of  France 
ought  to  have  employed  his  in- 
fluence with  the  electors,  in  order 
to  carry  the  election  of  one  of  the 
smaller  German  princes.  But  such 
general  remarks  are  of  Httle  weight, 
especially  after  the  whole  stoiy  has 
been  told  so  charmingly  and  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  that  almost 
every  word  remains  engraved  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader. 

We  do  not,  however,  grudge  that 
Francis  I.  is  so  leniently  treated 
by  his  historian.  As  we  find  the 
chivalrous  king,  only  a  few  years 
afterwards,  a  miserable  prisoner  in 
the  Alcazar  at  Madrid,  we  do  not 
think  that  his  example  is  calculated 
to  encourage  other  young  princes 
to  proceed  in  matters  of  state  in  a 
thoughtless  improvident  manner. 
But  what  we  complain  of  is  that 
Mignet  has  not  given  us  his  opinion 
on  those  subjects  which  mostly 
interest  us.  There  is  no  other 
alternative,  either  the  princes  elec- 
tors, together  with  the  whole  German 
people,  were  utterly  corrupted,  or 
King  Francis,  together  with  his 
statesmen,  was  utterly  incapable  of 
governing  a  great  state. 

If  Francis  I.  had  any  well  founded 
reason  to  believe  that  five  corrupted 
princes  electors  were  able  to  break 
the  clearest  law,  and  to  sell  the 
empire  to  a  foreigner,  the  German 
people  must  have  abdicated  its  own 
nationality,  and,  in  &ct,  renounced 
all  and  every  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  an  independent  nation.  Ajs  long 
as  any  degree  of  national  feeling 
remained  in  the  people,  it  could 
not  have  looked  as  an  idle  spectator 
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on  the  greatest  national  disgrace. 
Such  an  utter  decay  of  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  at  a  time 
when  the  Eeformation  was  spread- 
ing from  it  over  Europe  would,  if 
true,  be  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany 
had  not  then  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  national  decay,  the  elec- 
tion of  Francis  was,  from  the 
very  beginning,  impossible,  and 
he  was  simply  swindled  by  the 
princes  electors.  The  manner  in 
which  that  was  done  was  so  gross, 
so  transparently  ludicrous,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
dishonesty  of  the  princes  electors, 
or  the  utter  incapability  of  the 
French,  was  the  more  contemptible. 
The  government  of  a  great  nation 
in  the  hands  of  so  decidedly  unable 
rulers,  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  been  a  fact  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  historian.  In 
this  case,  it  would  derive  additional 
importance  from  the  circumstance 
that  Charles  was  at  the  same  time 
preparing  the  plan  of  establishing 
his  universal  empire.  If  any  king, 
at  any  time,  was  in  duty  bound  to 
husband  the  resources  of  his  king- 
dom, Francis  had  that  obligation, 
threatened  as  he  was  with  the 
danger  of  being  reduced  to  the 
position  of  a  mere  vassal.  Which- 
ever side  of  the  alternative  may  be 
the  true  one,  we  regret  that  Mignet 
has  not  entered  upon  this  subject. 

The  method  'recommended  by 
the  modem  statesman  of  eminence,' 
to  write  history  ^vithout  injuring 
the  memory  of  the  politicians  of  the 
past,  seems  to  us  conducive  to  shirk- 
ing the  great  questions  in  which  we 
are  more  interested  than  in  the  fame 
of  the  politicians.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, Mignet  will  soon  return  to  the 
old  system,  and  leave  it  to  younger 
men  to  try  their  ability  in  devising 
innovations.  His  opinion  carries 
too  great  weight.  We  lose  too 
much  if  he  withholds  it  from  us 
on  questions  of  vital  importance. 


There  occur  some  minor  inaccu- 
racies in  the  first  portion  of  the 
Bivalite  de  Charles  Quint  et  de 
Francis  ler,  which  it  will  suffice 
shortly  to  mention.  Mignet,  for 
instance,  states  that  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe  had  formed  a  con- 
spiracy against  Francis  when  he 
gained  the  battle  of  Marignan.  The 
fact  is,  that  Francis  was  at  that 
time  the  ally  of  England,  of  Charles, 
and  of  Venice.  King  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  and  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  him,  and  Pope  Leo  X.  was 
carrying  on  negotiations  of  peace. 
The  '  TEurope  presque  entierement 
conjur^e  centre  lui '  consisted  in 
nothing  more  than  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  who  had  taken  a  strong  body 
of  Swiss  mercenaries  into  his  pay. 
The  battle  was  fought  by  French 
troops  and  German  Lansquenets  on 
the  one  side,  and  Swiss  mercenaries 
on  the  other.  But  such  errors  are 
unimportant,  as  they  do  not,  strictly 
speaking,  belong  to  the  history. 
They  are  only  made  use  of  as  adorn- 
ment, which,  by  the  way,  is  em- 
ployed with  a  sparing  hand. 

Here  we  must  break  off. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Eivalite 
de  Charles  Quint  et  de  Franqois  ler 
would  be  nearly  perfect,  if  Mignet 
had  not  conmiitted  the  frindamental 
error  of  referring  the  origin  of  the 
struggles  between  Charles  and 
Francis  to  personal  and  casual 
influences.  The  further  this  history 
proceeds,  the  more  it  will  suffer 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  it  is  built.  TMs 
fault,  which  is  excusable,  perhaps 
inevitable,  in  the  present  state  of 
imperfect  historical  information,  has 
been  voluntarily  increased  by  our 
author's  adoption  of  a  method  of 
narrating  his  history  which  gives 
him  ftiU  scope  for  his  high  artistic 
qualification,  but  which  eliminates 
from  his  book  precisely  those  ques- 
tions which  are  of  paramount  in- 
terest. 

G.  B. 
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ON  LlVma  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 
By  the  Author  op  *  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.' 


AN  enterprising  artist  once  painted 
a  picture,  after  the  fashion  of 
that  school  which,  with  all  its  exag- 
gerations, has  done  much  for  the 
reformation  of  modem  art ;  as  much 
as  Wordsworth's  startling,  yet  grand 
puerilities  once  did  for  that  of  mo- 
dem poetry.  Not  a  bad  picture, 
though  very  pre-RaphaeUte.  Two 
decidedly  plain  young  people  leant 
against  a  wall,  or  rather  seemed 
growing  out  of  it;  and  the  wall 
itself  was  painted  minutely  down 
to  the  last  brick,  over  which  a 
large  green  beetle  was  medita- 
tively walking.  The  landscape 
beyond  rose  almost  perpendicularly 
up  to  the  sky,  against  which,  sharply 
outlined  on  the  top  of  a  very  verdant 
tree,  was  a  solitary  black  crow — so 
large,  that  if  seen  on  the  ground  he 
would  have  been  as  big  as  a  sheep. 
He  and  the  green  beetle  together 
quite  distracted  one's  attention  from 
the  melancholy  lovers ;  and  though 
many  parts  of  the  picture  were  well 
painted,  still  there  was  a  lack  of 
proportion  which  marred  exceed- 
ingly the  general  effect.  It  was 
unlevel,  irregular ;  a  sacrifice  of 
the  whole  to  particular  parts,  which 
were  carefully  '  worked  up,'  while 
others  were  totally  neglected.  In 
short,  it  made  one  feel,  with  a  sad 
moralising,  what  a  fatal  thing  in 
pictures,  books,  or  human  lives,  is 
a  lack  of  proportion. 

It  is  a  plausible  theory  that  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil  is  absolute ;  that 
each  vice  is  the  exaggerated  exten- 
sion of  a  virtue  ;  each  virtue  capable 
of  being  corrupted  into  a  vice;  so 
that  the  good  and  wise  man  becomes 
simply  the  man  with  acuteness 
enough  to  draw  the  exact  Hne  be- 
tween either,  and  then  to  obey  the 
advice — *  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis.' 
If  this  be  a  sophism,  there  is  yet 
truth  in  it.     Undoubtedly  the  best 


man,  the  man  most  useful  to  his 
species,  is  he  whose  character  is 
most  equally  balanced;  and  the  most 
complete  life  is  that  which  has  been 
lived,  so  to  speak,  in  perspective. 
People  with  enormous  faults  and 
gigantic  virtues  may  be  very  inte- 
resting in  novels,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient  in  real  life. 
An  equal  person,  with  no  offensively 
exaggerated  qualities,  is  far  the  safest 
to  have  to  do  with,  and  especially  to 
live  with.  My  friend  Juventus, 
when  you  marry,  be  sure  you  choose 
a  woman  with  no  strong  *  pecidiari- 
ties  ; '  let  her  soul  be  well-rounded 
and  shapely,  like  her  form ;  above 
all,  take  care  that  she  has,  in  all  her 
doings  and  thinkings,  a  clear  eye 
for  the  fitting  relations  of  things 
which  make  up  what  I  call  the  per- 
spective of  life. 

How  shall  I  explain  it  ?  Perhaps 
best  by  illustration,  beginning  with 
the  root  of  all  evil,  and  of  a  very 
great  deal  of  good — money. 

It  may  be  a  most  immoral  and 
unpoetical  sentiment,  but  those  are 
always  the  best  people  who  have  a 
carefulness  over,  and  a  wise  re- 
spect for,  money.  Not  per  se — not 
the  mere  having  it  or  amassing  it, 
but  the  prudent  using  of  it — 
making  it  our  servant  and  not  our 
master.  As  a  test  of  character,  per- 
haps £  8.  d.  is  one  of  the  sharpest 
and  most  sure.  A  man  who  is 
indifferent  and  inaccurate  in  money 
matters,  will  be  rarely  found  accu- 
rate in  anything.  He  may  have 
large  benevolence — externally ;  you 
will  see  him  throw  half-a-crown  to 
a  beggar,  and  subscribe  to  ever)-' 
charity  list  in  the  Times  ;  but  if  he 
forgets  to  pay  you  that  five  shiUings 
he  borrowed  for  cab-hire,  you  may  bo 
quite  sure  that  the  beggar's  half- 
crown  and  the  twenty  pounds  in  the 
printed  subscription  will   have  to 
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come  out  of  somebody's  pocket — 
probably  not  bis  own ;  for  there  is 
nothing  like  the  meanness  of  your 
*  generous '  people — always  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  A  liberal  man 
is  a  glorious  sight ;  but  then  he  must 
be  *  liberal  in  aU  his  ways' — even- 
handed  as  well  as  open-hsoided.  His 
expenditure  must  be,  like  his  cha- 
racter, justly  balanced  and  in  due 
proportion.  And  since  how  to  earn 
and  how  to  spend,  are  equally  diffi- 
cult arts,  and  that  a  large  part  of  our 
usefulness,  worthiness,  and  happi- 
ness depends  on  our  learning  them — 
ay,  and  they  cannot  be  learnt  too 
soon — ^is  it  wrong  to  put  money  as 
the  crucial  test  of  what  we  term 
liviog  *  in  perspective  ?' 

For  example:  Smith  has  exactly 
five  hundred  a  year.  We  all  know 
this  feet — we  cannot  help  knowing 
it,  he  being  a  salaried  official  of  Go- 
vernment. We  also  know — some- 
how, everybody  does  know  every- 
thing— ^that  he  has  no  private  for- 
tune, and  that  he  had  the  courage 
and  manliness  to  marry  a  woman 
without  a  hal^nny  to  hers.  Never- 
theless, when  he  married  he  took  a 
'  house,  which,  being  in  our  own 
street,  we  are  aware  must  cost  him, 
rent  and  taxes  together,  at  least  1 1 61, 
a  year;  tibis  leaves  him,  for  all  other 
expenses,  just  390Z.  A  veiy comfort- 
able sum  if  fairly  divided  among 
the  moderate  necessities  of  life,  but . 
which,  in  these  modem  days,  wOl 
certainly  aUow  no  extraneous  lux- 
uries. 

Yet  we  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
continually  in  *  society ' — ^he  *  well- 
dressed  as  usual,  she  in  her  beauti- 
ful marriage  gowns,  which  would 
be  ruined  by  a  common  cab  or 
omnibus ;  so  we  must  conclude  they 
Qpme  to  these  elegant  parties  in  a 
fly.  (io«.  per  night ;  say,  at  lowest 
calculation,  30*.  per  week  of  car- 
riage-hire. Poor  Smith!)  In 
process  of  time  we  are  invited 
to  Smith's  own  house,  to  meet 
*a  few  friends  at  dinner.'  And 
every  dinner — counting  the  wine, 


the  hired  cook,  the  two  waiters, 
and  all  the  inevitable  extraneous 
expenses  of  a  small  household 
giving  a  large  entertainment,  must, 
we  are  certain,  have  mulcted  our 
poor  friend  of  at  least  15Z.  If  he 
gives  three  of  them — ^there,  at  one 
fell  swoop,  goes  45Z.  out  of  the 
390Z.,  merely  eaten  and  drank,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  And  Smith 
being  an  honourable  fellow  who 
will  ^j  his  tradesmen,  though 
he  starve  for  it,  we  shrewdly  sus- 
pect there  will  be  sharp  econo- 
mies somewhere ;  that  the  Gruyere 
cheese  may  result  in  femily  butter 
frightfully  salt,  and  that  these 
elegant  desserts  will  cause  Smith 
to  go  puddingless  for  days.  Also, 
that  the  tall  greengrocer  in  white 
gloves,  who  didn't  a  bit  delude  us 
into  believing  that  our  friends 
kept  a  footman,  will  dwindle  in 
daily  life  to  a  slatternly  Irish 
girl,  who,  being  paid  half  the  wages 
of  a  good  housemaid,  is  so  incompe- 
tent a  servant  that  poor  Mrs.  Smith 
has  to  do  half  the  work  herself. 
Yet  there  she  sits,  pretty  young* 
woman  !  wan,  but  smding ;  anxious 
to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  her  hus- 
band's table,  but  enduring  agonies 
lest  all  should  not  go  on  rightly  in  the 
kitchen,  which,  in  that  household  of 
500Z.  a  year,  aping  for  one  day  only 
the  luxuries  and  conveniences  oF 
5,000?.,  is  nearly  impossible.  We  are 
so  sorry  for  her,  our  gentle  hostess  ; 
and  as  for  our  host,  though  we 
laugh  at*  his  jokes  and  praise  his 
wine,  we  feel  as  if  all  the  time  we 
had  our  hand  feloniously  in  his 
pocket.  But  why — oh!  why  was 
he  so  foolish  as  to  invite  us  to  put 
it  there  ? 

Why  ?  Because  he  cannot  see 
that  he  is  living  out  of  perspec- 
tive. That  if  he  asked  really  'a 
few  friends  ' — ^not  acquaintances — 
to  share  the  wholesome  joint  and 
nice  pudding  which,  I  doubt  not, 
Mrs.  Smith  gives  him  every  day, 
with,  perhaps,  a  cozy  *  crack '  over 
walnuts  and  wine  afterwards,  we 
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Bhould  not  only  enjoy  onr  enter- 
tainment, bat  respect  our  host  a 
great  deial  more.  For  we  should 
feel  that  lie  was  giving  ns  real 
hospitality — a  share  of  his  own 
bread  and  salt — ^the  best  he  conld 
afford ;  and,  therefore,  just  as  valu- 
able in  its  way  as  our  best : — though, 
we  being  richer  men,  this  may 
consist  of  turtle  and  champagne, 
which,  if  he  honours  us  by  sharing, 
it  is  an  honour;  for  he  and  lus 
wife  are  well-bom,  well-bred,  aud 
altogether  charming  and  accept- 
able guests.  Why  ehould  they  not 
believe  this  fact,  and  take  their  stand 
in  society  upon  higher  ground  than 
petty  rivaby  in  meats  and  clothes  ? 
Why  not  say,  openly  or  tacitly, 
*  We  have  just  five  hundred  a  year, 
and  we  mean  to  Hve  accordingly. 
We  enjoy  society,  but  society  must 
take  us  as  we  are.  We  will  attempt 
no  make-believes ;  we  will  not  feast 
one  day  and  starve  another ;  appear 
I  en  grand  ien/ue  at  our  neighbour's 
house,  and  lounge  about  our  own 
in  shabbiness  and  rags;  have  a 
large,  weU-fumished,  showy  draw- 
ing-room to  receive  our  company 
in,  and  let  our  family  sleep  in  upper 
chambers,  bare,  comfortless,  dbrty — 
something  between  a  workhouse 
ward  and  a  pigsty.  Whatever  we 
q>end,  we  will  spend  levelly ;  then, 
be  our  income  large  or  small,  we 
shall  always  be  rich,  for  we  shall 
have  apportioned  our  spendings  to 
our  havings.  The  nobleman  who  is 
said  to  have  an  income  of  a  thousand 
a  day  can  do  no  more.' 

Not  less  unreal  than  the  Smiths, 
or  more  devoid  of  that  fine  sense 
of  the  proportion  of  things  which 
distinguishes  a  wise  man  from  an 
unwise,  is  our  other  firiend,  Jones. 

Jones  is  a  self-made  man.  He 
and  his  wife  began  life  in  a  second- 
floor  over  their  shop  in  the  High 
Street.  There,  by  steadfast  in- 
dustry, he  developed  from  a  trades- 
man to  a  merchant — ^from  a  mer- 
chant to  a  millionaire.  Now,  in 
all  his  wealthy  mercantile  city,  no 


house  is  more  palatial  than  the  one 
built  by  Thomas  Jones.  When  he 
gives  a  dinner-party,  his  plate, 
glass,  and  china  dazzle  your  eyes ; 
and  his  drawing-room — on  those 
rare  occasions  when  you  are  allowed 
to  behold  it — is  the  very  perfection 
of  the  upholsterer's  art.  But,  ordi- 
narily, its  carved  -marble  chimney- 
pieces  gleam  coldly  over  never- 
lighted  fires;  its  satin  daniaBk  is 
hid  under  brown  hoUand ;  its  velvet 
pile  carpet  you  feel,  but  cannot  see 
— ^not  an  inch  of  it ! — under  the 
ngly  drugget  that  covers  all.  The 
ohandeliers,  the  mirrors,  and  pic- 
ture-frames, nay,  the  very  statues, 
are  swathed  in  that  dreadful  gauzy 
substance,  6ticky,flimsy,and  crackly, 
which  must  have  been  invented  by 
the  goddess  of  Sham — as  if  any- 
thing not  too  good  to  buy  was  ioa 
good  to  use ! 

Yet,  even  in  this  dreary  condi- 
tion, the  splendid  apartments  are 
seldom  opened.  Jones  and  his  wife 
live  mostly  in  their  little  back 
parlour,  where  are  neither  books, 
pictures,  statues,  nor  handsome 
frimiture;  nothing  pretty  to  de- 
light the  eye,  not^bing  comlbrtable 
or  luxurious  to  pleasure  the  old 
age  of  Jones  himself  or  of  excellent 
!fi&s.  Jones,  who  was  such  a  faith- 
frd,  hard-working  wife  to  him  in 
his  poverty  days,  and  who  now 
richly  deserves  all  that  their  well- 
earned  wealth  could  give  her.  But, 
alas !  bpth  had  grown  so  used  to 
narrowness,  that  when  good  for- 
tune came  they  could  not  expand 
with  it.  Save  on  show  occasions, 
they  continue  to  live  in  the  same 
unnaturally  humble  way,  approach- 
ing actual  meanness;  as  much 
below  their  income  as  Smith  lives, 
or  appears  to  live,  above  his ;  and 
both  are  equally  wrong. 

The  poor  Joneses  ! — ^they  cannot^ 
see  that  riches  were  given  to  a  man 
richly  to  enjoy,  and,  what  is  higher 
still,  to  help  others  to  enjoy 
also.  How  many  a  young  fel- 
low,  with    a    full    brain    and  an 
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empty  pnrse,  would  keenly  relisli 
those  treasTires  of  art  which  the 
merchant  prince  buys  so  lavishly, 
just  because  other  people  buy  them, 
but  does  not  understand  or  appre- 
ciate one  jot !  How  often  some  sickly 
invalid  would  feel  it  like  a  day  in 
Paradise  to  spend  a  few  hours  in 
Mrs.  Jones's  beautiful  country  house 
and  delicious  garden,  or  to  take  an 
occasional  drive  in  her  easy  barouche, 
which  six  days  out  of  seven  stands 
idle  in  the  coach-house  !  For  she, 
with  her  active  habits,  prefers  walk- 
ing on  fine  days  ;  and  on  wet  days, 
afmd  of  spoiling  the  carriage  or 
harming  the  horses,  she  takes  a 
street  cab — ^nay,  she  has  been  seen 
tucking  up  her  old  black  silk  gown 
and  popping  surreptitiously  into  an 
omnibus.  A  noble  economy,  if  there 
were  any  need  for  it,  but  there  is 
none.  The  childless  couple  had  far 
better  spend  their  income  in  mak- 
ing other  folks'  children  happy. 
As  it  is,  for  all  the  use  or  benefit 
their  wealth  is  to  them,  they  might 
as  well  be  living  in  those  two  little 
poky  rooms  over  their  first  shop  ; 
and  that  heap  of  countless  guineas, 
which  they  can  neither  spend  nor 
carry  away  with  them,  is,  for  all 
the  enjoynient  got  out  of  it,  of  no 
more  value  to  them  than  the  dust- 
heap  at  their  stable  door.  Their 
folly  is,  in  its  way,  as  foolish  as 
the  folly  of  the  spendthrift,  and 
only  a  shade  less  sinful. 

Far  wiser  are  the  Browns,  whom 
I  went  to  see  the  other  day,  and 
talked  over  old  times  and  new. 
'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Brown — comment- 
ing, smiling,  upon  *now'  and 
*  then,' — *  our  great  secret  has  been, 
whatever  our  income  was,  we  lived 
within  it.'  That  income,  as  I  knew, 
began  at  300Z.,  out  of  which  two 
households  had  to  be  maintained. 
At  present,  it  is  probably  over — 
it  cannot  well  be  under — 3,000?. 
a  year.  And  I  like  to  see  Mr. 
Brown  drive  ofi'in  his  well  appointed 
brougham,  and  Mrs.  Brown  sit 
cheerful  in    her   pretty    drawing- 


room,  resplendent  in  rich  black  silk 
and  delicate  lace  caps,  even  of  a  morn- 
ing. How  nice  she  always  looks  I 
yet  not  nicer  than  she  used  to  do 
in  the  neat  muslins  and  warm 
merinos  made  every  stitch  by  her 
own  hands.  She  never  makes  her 
own  dresses  now;  she  employs  a 
Court  milliner,  and  sometimes  ap- 
pears at  dinner-parties  in  attire 
quite  gorgeous.  But  do  I  admire 
her  the  less  for  this  ?  Do  I  not 
feel  such  lawful  and  pleasant  ex- 
travagance is  the  natural  outcome 
of  those  simple  days  when  she 
was  her  own  milliner,  and  went 
to  evening  parties  in  a  hood, 
a  cloak,  and  an  omnibus?  Now, 
as  then,  she  lives  in  proportion  to 
her  means,  fully  using  and  enjoying 
her  income,  and,  I  am  certain,taking 
good  care  that  others  shall  enjoy 
it  too.  For  the  true  root  of  gene- 
rosity is  carefulness  ;  and  if  in  the 
omnibus  fimes  she  managed  to  spare 
out  of  her  slender  wardrobe  many 
an  old  gown,  and  out  of  her  small 
store-cupboard  many  a  half-pound 
of  tea,  to  people  poorer  than  herself, 
depend  upon  it,  out  of  the  3,000?. 
there  is  still  a  large  item  left  for 
*  charity.'  For  true  charity  con-' 
sists,  not  in  slap-dash  acts  of  as- 
tonishing liberality,  but  in  persis- 
tently managing  one's  expenses  so 
that  one  always  has  a  margin  left 
wherewith  to  do  a  kindness. 

Money  is,  I  repeat,  the  point  upon 
which  this  want  of  balance  in  living 
most  plainly  shows  itself;  but  there 
are  many  other  sad  ways  in  which 
people  may  live  out  of  perspective. 

Your  great  philanthropist,  for  in- 
stance, who  devotes  himself  to  one  or 
more  pet  schemes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  race,  firmly  convinced 
that  his  scheme  is  the  only  scheme, 
until  it  absorbs  his  whole  time, 
and  becomes,  like  the  great  black 
crow  on  the  tree- top,  a  mere  blot  in 
the  otherwise  fair  landscape  of  his 
life,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  it — ^how  can  he  condescend 
to  such  small  duties  as  to  be  the 
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kind  husband,  whose  smile  makes 
the  evening  sunshine  of  the  fire- 
side ;  the  affectionate  father,  who  is 
at  once  the  gnide,  the  companion, 
and  the  confidant  of  his  children  ? 

Your  great  author,  too.  It  is  a 
pathetic  thing  to  see  a  wife  sit 
smiling  under  the  laurels  of  an  illus- 
trious husband,  and 

Hear  the  nations  praising  him  far  off, 

while,  near  at  home,  she  knows  well 
that  the  praise  never  warms  the 
silent  hearth,  from  which  he  is  con- 
tinually absent,  or,  if  he  comes  to  it, 
only  brings  with  him  sulkiness 
and  gloom.  Alas  !  that  shadow  of 
fame  rather  blights  than  shelters  the 
weak  womanly  heart  which  cares 
little,  perhaps,  for  ambition,  but  is 
thirsting  for  help,  comfort,  and 
love.  Doubtless  many  a  time  that 
great  man's  wife  envies  the  lot  of  a 
woman  married  to  some  stupid  re- 
spectable spouse  who  goes  to  his 
office  at  nine  and  returns  at  six — 
goes  with  the  cheerful  brow  of  the 
busy,  active  man,  and  comes  back 
with  the  kiss  and  the  smile  of  the 
honest  man  who  has  done  his  work 
and  got  it  over,  and  has  room  for 
other  cares  than  bread- winning — 
other  thoughts  than  of  himself  and 
his  celebrity. 

And  the  *auri  sacra  fames'  is 
as  great  a  destroyer  of  all  do- 
mestic peace,  as  great  a  blot  on 
the  level  landscape  of  a  man's 
life,  as  the  'cacoethes  scribendi.'  See 
it  in  all  its  madness,  in  our  poor 
friend  Robinson.  He  has  made  one 
fortune,  but  did  not  consider  it  large 
enohgh,  and  is  now  busy  making 
another.  He  is  oflf  to  the  city  at 
8  A.M.,  never  returning  till  8  p.m., 
and  then  so  worn  and  jaded  that 
he  cares  for  nothing  beyond  his 
dinner  and  his  sleep.  His  beauti- 
ful house,  his  conservatories  and 
pleasure-grounds,  deKght  not  him ; 
be  never  enjoys,  he  only  pays  for 
them.  Ho  has  a  charming  wife 
and  a  youthful  £Bjnily,  but  he  sees 
lifctle  of  either — the  latter,  indeed, 
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he  never  sees  at  all  exception  Sun- 
days. He  comes  home  so  tired  that 
the  children  would  only  worry  him. 
To  them '  papa '  is  almost  a  stranger. 
They  know  him  only  as  a  period- 
ical incuijibrance  on  the  household 
life,  which  generally  makes  it  much 
less  pleasant.  And  when  they 
grow  up,  it  is  to  such  a  totally  dif- 
ferent existence  than  his  that  they 
usually  quietly  ignore  him — *  Oh ! 
papa  cares  nothing  about  this ; ' 
'  No,  no,  we  never  think  of  telling 
papa  anything,' — ^until  some  day 
papa  will  die,  and  leave  them  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  But  how  much 
better  to  leave  them  what  no  money 
can  ever  buy — the  remembrance  of  a 
father !  A  real  father,  whose  guar- 
dianship made  home  safe;  whose 
tenderness  filled  it  with  happiness ; 
who  was  companion  and  Mend  as 
well  as  ruler  and  guide  ;  whose 
influence  interpenetrated  every  day 
of  their  lives,  every  feeling  of  their 
hearts ;  who  was  not  merely  the 
*  author  of  their  being  ' — that  is 
nothing,  a  mere  accident : — ^but  the 
originator  and  educator  of  every- 
thing good  in  them:  the  visible 
father  on  earth,  who  made  them 
understand  dimly  *our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.' 

One  of  the  saddest  forms  taken 
by  lives  lived  out  of  perspective  is 
one  which  belongs  not  so  much  to 
men  as  to  women,  and  that  is 
with  regard  to  the  affections.  We 
laugh  at  the  lady  with  whom  everj- 
secoud  person  she  chances  to  name 
is  *  my  very  dearest  friend.'  We  know 
there  can  be  but  one  '  dearest,*  or 
else  the  phrase  means  nothing  at 
all.  We  take  these  demonstrative 
people  for  what  they  are  worth:, 
extremely  obliged  for  their  friend- 
ship, but  not  brealdng  our  hearts 
about  them,  and  well  assured  they 
will  never  break  their  hearts  about. 


us. 


But  while  we  smile  with  a. 
sort  of  half-contemptuous  pity  at 
those  who  have  such  shallow  and, 
thinly  spread  affections,  such  small 
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capacity  of  loving,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  tHat  it  is  possible  to  love  too 
much — ^I  mean,  to  allow  one  passion 
or  affection,  of  whatever  kind,  to 
absorb  so  mnch  of  a  life  that  the 
rest  of  it,  with  all  its  duties, 
tendernesses,  and  responsibilities, 
becomes  dwindled  down  into  un- 
natural proportions.  Who  has  not 
seen,  with  sorrowfdl  bitterness, 
some  woman — ^it  is  usually  a  woman 
— wasting  her  whole  time,  thoughts, 
and  feelmgs  upon  one  individual, 
friend  or  relative  (we  will  not  add 
lover,  because  that  is,  at  all  events, 
a  natural  engrossment,  leading  to 
natural  and  righteous  duties),  and 
sacrificing  to  this  one  person  every- 
thing in  life  ?  An  unholy  sacrifice, 
and  generally  to  an  unworthy  ob- 
ject, or  it  would  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted. Gradually,  this  influence 
narrows  the  worshipper's  whole 
nature.  She,  poor  voluntary  slave, 
cannot  see  that  the  essence  of  honest 
love  is  perfect  freedom,  exacting  no 
more  than  its  just  rights,  and  being 
delicately  careful  of  the  rights  of 
others.  No  friend  ought  to  be  the 
only  friend;  no  tie  of  blood,  the 
only  tie ;  our  affections,  like  all  else, 
were  meant  to  be  feirly  divided. 
When  they  are  concentrated  upon 
one  object,  a  wholesome  attachment 
becomes  a  diseased  engrossment, 
which,  instead  of  elevating,  dete- 
riorates the  character,  and  makes 
an  ardent  love  more  injurious  than 
many  an  honest  hate. 

Ay ;  for  love  itself  may  be  de- 
graded from  a  religion  into  a  mere 
superstition.  Sometimes  even  a 
mother  will  neglect  her  other 
children  to  waste  her  substance 
upon  an  undutiful  scamp,  whom 
everybody  knows  to  be  a  scamp, 
and  treats  accordingly.  And  con- 
tinually one  sees  sisters  condoning 
and  palHating  in  some  ne'er-do-weel 
brother,  errors  which  in  any  other 
man  they  would  condemn  and 
scorn.  Worse  still — ^how  many 
a  wife,  who  has  unhappily  borne 
children  to  a  man  whom  it  is  ruin 


for  them  to  have  as  a  father,  hesi- 
tates and  quails  before  her  con- 
flicting duties — God  help  her  ! 
Yet  how  can*  He  help  her  unless 
she  sees  clearly  what  is  her  duty, 
which  is  not  to  let  even  the  divine 
tie  of  marriage  obedience  blind  her 
to  compromise  with  sin  ?  There 
may  be  cases  in  which  the  only  sal- 
vation is  escape.  It  is  possible  to 
love,  not  only  father  and  mother, 
but  husband  or  wife,  more  than 
Him,  and  so  be  led  astray  from. 
His  absolute  right  and  im%lterable 
truth. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last 
and  most  fatal  phase  of  lives  out  of 
perspective.  There  are  people  who 
to  one  special  duty,  which  by  some 
morbid  exaggeration  of  fancy  they 
have  been  led  to  beHeve  a  duty 
paramount,  will  sacrifice  every- 
thing else.  The  balance  of  con- 
science is  in  them  quite  lost.  They 
see  all  things  in  a  distorted  light. 
They  are  unable  to  take  a  just 
estimate  of  either  their  own 
rights  or  those  of  others — ^nay,  their 
very  moral  consciousness  becomes 
diseased  ;  all  the  more  so,  because 
these  victims  are  generally  among 
the  best  and  noblest  of  natures — the 
most  single-minded,  devoted,  and 
self-sacrificing.  While  the  mass  of 
the  world  is  made  up  of  exceedingly 
selfish  people,  passionately  pursuing 
their  own  interest,  there  is  a 
proportion  in  whom  the  element  of 
self  seems  to  be  altogether  and 
fatally  absent.  I  repeat,  fatally  ; 
because  a  certain  quantity  of  ego, 
just  sufficient  to  make  one  weigh 
oneself,  one's  own  capabilities  dnd 
rights,  in  equal  measure  with  those 
of  other  people,  is  not  only  bene- 
ficial but  necessary.  Nothing  is 
more  hatefal  than  the  egotist,  the 
selfish  epicurean,  whose  one  little '  I ' 
is  the  centre  of  his  universe.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sad  to  see 
a  person,  man  or  woman  (and  here 
again  it  is  generally  a  woman), 
in  whom  the  quahty  of  self-esteem 
or  self-respect  is  so  totally  wanting 
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that  she  allows  herself  to  be  con- 
tmually  *  put  upon  ; '  follows  every- 
body's advice,  succumbs  to  every- 
body's tyranny,  is  the  victim  of  all 
the  injustices  of  friends  and  the 
caprices  of  acquaintances.  Sadder 
still,  because  ^e  woman  is  almost 
invariably  a  very  good  woman; 
only  devoid  of  that  something,  in- 
tellectual or  moral — ^which  is  it  ? — 
which  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  a  character — enabling 
the  individual  to  see  clearly  and 
decide  fairly  the  balance  of  duties  and 
the  relative  proportions  of  things. 

Otherwise,  as  continually  we  see, 
many  a  noble  and  useful  life  is  actu- 
ally wrecked  for  the  sake  of  some 
self-created  or,  at  best,  strongly 
exaggerated  duty,  into  which  cir- 
cumstances had  drifted  the  indi- 
vidual, and  for  which  all  other 
duties  (including  the  one,  not  to 
man  but  to  God,  to  preserve  for  His 
utmost  service  the  mind  and  body 
which  He  bestowed)  are  completely 
neglected.  A  mother  will  sacrifice 
all  her  children,  and  herself,  upon 
whom  her  whole  family  depends,  to 
some  one  child  who  happens  to 
have  more  influence  over  her  than 
the  rest;  a  sister  will  strip  her- 
self of  every  penny,  and  perhaps 
come  to  subsist  upon  charity  in 
her  old  age,  to  supply  the  wanton 
extravagances  of  some  scapegrace 
brother,  for  whom  a  workhouse 
crust  of  his  own  earning  would  be  a 
salutary  lesson  ;  or — ^though  of  this 
evil  let  us  speak  with  tenderness, 
for  it  verges  on  the  noblest  good — 
a  daughter  will  waste  her  health, 
her  strength,  all  the  lawful  enjoy- 
ments of  her  youth,  perhaps  even 
sacrifice  woman's  holiest  right — 
love  and  marriage — ^for  the  sake  of 
some  exiting  parent  or  parents, 
who  consider  that  the  mere  fact  of 
having  given  life  constitutes  the 
claim  to  absorb  into  themselves 
everything  that  makes  life  pleasant 
or  desirable.  These  are  hard  words, 
but  they  are  true  words ;  and  though 
it  may  be  a  touching  and  beautiful 


sight  to  see  one  humanlife  devoted — 
nay,  even  sacrificed — ^to  another, 
woe  ,be  to  that  other — ay,  even 
though  it  were  a  parent— -who 
compels  the  sacrifice ! 

Ay,  even  as  Nature  made  this 
tree — at  which,  while  I  write,  I  sit 
looking — ^in  such  marvellous  pro- 
portion as  well  as  perfection:  the 
strong  rough  trunk,  the  slighter 
boughs,  the  slender  branches  and 
twigs,  all  hung  with  green  leaves 
and  rosy  blossoms,  foretelling  wealth 
of  fruit ;  so  she  created  our  lives  to 
be  Hved  in  perspective,  and  our 
duties  to  be  fitted  into  one  another, 
or  rather  to  grow  out  of  one  an- 
other— ^none  liking  an  exaggerated 
size,  or  assuming  a  false  relation,  to 
the  injury  of  the  rest.  And  truly 
the  great  art  of  Hving  is  to  learn 
the  secret  of  this. 

What  is  it  ?  Where  is  the  one 
point  from  which,  speaking  geo- 
metrically, we  may  safely  *  describe  * 
all  lines,  so  as  to  make  our  confused 
lives  into  that  divine,  harmonious 
figure  which  alone  constitutes  com- 
pleteness, rest,  and  peace  ?  Not  self, 
certainly.  However  conceited  and 
egotistic  we  are  in  our  youth,  we 
rarely  grow  to  middle  age  without 
discovering  that  egotism,  per  se,  is 
a  huge  mistake — not  merely  an  ugli- 
ness, but  a  ridiculous  mistake.  He 
who  dwells  wholly  in  himself,  who 
sees  all  things  with  reference  to 
himself,  makes  a  blunder  as  pa- 
tently ludicrous  as  he  whose  feeble 
self-dependence  and  low  self- 
esteem  cause  *him  to  lean  always 
on  the  judgment  and  be  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  others.  Both 
err  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  our  friend  the  pre-Raphaelite 
painter,  who  took  his  point  of  sight 
anywhere,  or  nowhere  in  particular, 
and  so  lost  altogether  his  powpr 
of  comparison  between  objects ; 
made  his  crow  as  large  as  a  don- 
key, and  his  green  beetle  a  more 
interesting  personage  than  his  un- 
fortunate lovers  leaning  against  the 
wall. 
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One  last  word,  and  a  solemn  one, 
for  life  is  a  sad  and  solemn  thing. 

In  this  strange  landscape  of  onr 
mortal  existence  there  is  but  one 
true  and  safe  point  of  sight,  and 
that  is  neither  from  self  within  us 
nor  from  the  world  yrithout  us,  but 
from  above.  The  man  who  feels, 
humbly  yet  proudly,  that  his  life  is 
owed  to  Him  who  gave  it,  to  be 
fashioned  according  to  the  clearest 
vision  he  has  of  His  pattern,  pos- 
sesses in  himself  a  permanent  centre 
whence  he  can  judge  of  all  things 
with  an  equal  eye.  He  is  like  what 
David  says  of  *a  tree  planted  by 
rivers  of  water :  '  he  grows  firmly 
on  his  own  root,  and  every  develop- 
ment of  his  character,  every  act 
of  his  life,  is  in  due  proportion. 
Consequently,    season     by   season, 


he  will  bring  forth,  in  sight  of  all 
men,  his  buds,  leaves,  blossoms, 
and  fruit :  even  like  my  apple-tree 
there,  which  stands  steadfast  in  its 
place,  while  the  bees  come  hum- 
ming about  it,  and  the  birds  sit  and 
sing  in  the  branches,  as  they  will 
do  to  its  very  last  summer — its  very 
last  day.  Such  a  man,  who,  what- 
ever sort  of  life  it  may  please 
Heaven  to  give  him,  carries  it  out  to 
the  full,  so  far  as  its  possibilities 
allow,  bears  with  him  to  the  end  of 
his  days  the  blessing  of  the  tree — 
'  His  leaf  also  shall  not  ^s-ither ;  and 
look,  whatsoever  he  doeth,  it  shall 
prosper.*  And  be  his  life  short  or 
long,  lofty  or  lowly,  it  is  sure  to  be 
a  complete  life,  inasmuch  as,  what- 
ever its  proportions,  it  was  lived 
'  in  perspective.* 
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ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 
By  a  Utopux. 


MANY  treatises  have  of  late  been 
publislied  on  female  education, 
addressed  for  the  most  part  to  those 
who  acknowledge  the  value  of  edu- 
cation. It  seems  to  me  desirable 
that  the  proa  and  cans  should  be 
put  in  a  popular  form ;  the  different 
methods  discussed,  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  well-being  of  society 
examined. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  eastern 
potentate,  who  resolved  that  his 
daughter  should  learn  to  read  and 
wi4te.  In  vain  did  his  friends  and 
acquatutance  exclaim  against  his 
folly,  and  declare  that  her  prospects 
would  be  blighted,  for  who  would 
dare  to  marry  a  learned  woman? 
He  persisted,  and  six  years  beyond 
the  usual  period  rolled  on,  but  none 
had  sought  her  hand.  At  leugth, 
however,  a  suitor,  more  enlightened 
than  his  countrymen,  more  worthy 
of  the  lady  and  her  father,  pre- 
sented himself  and  was  accepted. 
Some  of  her  countrywomen  won- 
dered that  she  married  at  all,  and 
began  to  inquire  whether,  to  this 
singular  man,  education  was  any  re- 
commendation. Others  exclaimed : 
'  What  good  was  her  learning  to 
lier  ? — she  would  have  got  married 
much  sooner  without  it.*  The  pre- 
ceding story  has  of  course  no  bear- 
ing upon  English  life.  Still,  as  we 
do  sometimes  hear  the  question 
asked  :  *  What  is  the  use  of  a  girl's 
being  educated  ? '  we  will  proceed 
to  ask  two  questions,  usually  asked 
sotio  voce,  and  two  others  often  not 
asked  at  all : 

(i)  Will  she  be  more  or  less 
likely  to  get  married  ? 

(2)  Will  she  be  likely  to  marry 
better  ? 

(3)  Will  she  be  the  better  for 
her  education,  supposing  she  should 
marry  ? 

(4)  Will  she  be  the  better  for 


her  education,  supposing  she  should 
not  marry  ? 

If  I  do  not,  in  the  succeeding  re- 
marks, answer  all  the  questions  cate- 
gorically, I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
throw  out  some  suggestions,  which 
may  help  others  to  reply  to  them. 
However,  te  the  first,  I  must  give 
a  straightforward  answer,  and  I 
bog  you,  reader,  prepare  for  th& 
worst.  I  must  say,  I  think  she  will 
be  less  likely  to  marry,  even  as  the 
veracious  tale  at  the  opening  would 
lead  you  to  expect.  After  such  an 
avowal,  which  truth  compels  me  to 
make,  I  will  own  that  even  in  my 
own  study,  it  required  much  courage^ 
and  many  gentle  reminders,  to  in- 
duce me  to  continue  my  paper,  for 
I  asked.  Who  will  read  it  ?  And 
the  answer  was,  No  one — certainly 
no  huhj ;  and  those  fathers  or  bro- 
thers, who  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  related  to  a  well  educated  woman, 
may  be  tempted  to  do  as  is  reported 
of  another  eastern  gentleman  (so  I 
call  him,  for  he  had  that  token  of 
gentility,  noticed  by  Dogberry,  *  he 
had  had  losses  *) — offer  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  rope,  a  knife,  or  poison, 
that  she  may  not  continue  a  dis- 
grace or  a  burden  to  them. 

If  yon  ask  whether  the  proba- 
bility of  an  invading  force  proving 
victorious  would  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  their  leader's  burning 
his  ships,  I  should  say  it  would  be  * 
increased;  yet  few  would  recom- 
mend this  course ;  so  I  conceive  that 
those  who  have  no  other  means  of 
providing  for  themselves,  or  who 
have  no  interests  and  occupations 
which  would  make  a  single  life  one 
of  usefulness  and  happiness,  will  be 
more  likely  to  accept  the  first  offer, 
lest  it  should  be  the  last;  whilst 
those  who  have  an  education  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  and  to  be  useful 
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in  a  hundred  ways,  will  be  less 
likely  *  to  marry  in  baste/ — shall  I 
add  '  and  to  repent  at  leisure  ?  ' 

Protestant  readers  will  be  ac- 
quainted with  stories  of  thoughtless 
girls,  who  have  been  induced  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  a  convent, 
not  because  they  had  deliberately 
chosen  this  life,  but  because  it 
seemed  to  them  so  romantic,  and 
the  ceremony  was  so  solemn,  so  ex- 
citing. They  have  pitied  the  vic- 
tims of  their  own  inconsiderate  zeal 
when,  in  after  yea]*8,  romance  has 
lost  its  illusions.  Are  there  no 
silly  girls,  whose  object  is  simply 
to  get  married,  but  who  have  not 
learned  to  consider  before  they  take 
the  irrevocable  vow,  who  fancy  that 
riches  and  fine  clothes  can  pay  them 
for  living  with  a  bad  man  ?  Have  we 
never  met  the  heroine  of  Locksley 
Hall  ?  Are  there  no  Iphigenias  now  ? 
Is  Lady  Clara  Newcome  altogether 
an  imaginary  picture?  Is  there 
ever  to  be  met  a  veiled  prophet 
whose  true  features  are  hidden  by 
ignorance  from  his  victim  ?  We 
have  bestowed  upon  our  English 
girls  a  freedom  in  this  matter 
greater  than  that  conceded  in  any 
other  country ;  we  bid  them  fix 
their  destiny  for  life,  and  we  teach 
them  to  play  and  dance ;  we  culti- 
vate their  memory,  but  do  we  train 
the  judgment,  and  accustom  them  to 
obey  its  dictates  ;  do  we  endeavour 
by  the  discipline  of  school,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  discipline  of  life  ? 

S^rieusement  [writes  MdUe.  de  Scudiry], 
y  a-t-il  rien  de  plus  bizarre,  que  de  Toir 
comment  on  agit  en  I'^ucation  des  femmes  ? 
On  ne  reut  point  qu'elles  soient  coquettes 
ni  galantes,  et  on  leur  permet  pourtant 
d'apprendre  soigneusement  tout  ce  qui  est 
propre  k  la  galanterie,  sans  leur  permettre 
de  sayoir  rien  qui  puisse  fortifier  leur  vertu, 
ni  occuper  leur  esprit.  Et  ce  qn'il  y  a  do 
rare  cVst  qu'une  femme  qui  ne  pent  danser 
ayec  biens^nce  que  cinq  ou  six  ans  de  sa 
Tie,  en  ei^ploie  dix  ou  douze  a  apprendre 
continuellement  ce  qu'elle  ne  doit  faire 
que  cinq  ou  six  ;  et  a  cette  mSme  personne, 
qui  est  obligee  d'avoir  du  jngement  jusqu'a 


la  mort,  et  de  parier  jusqu'a  son  dernier 
Boupir,  on  ne  lui  apprend  rien  du  tout  qui 
puisse  ni  la  faire  parier  plus  agr&iblement, 
ni  la  faire  agir  avec  plus  de  conduite. 

I  seem  to  have  already  answered 
my  second  question.  A  wise  and 
right-minded  woman  will  be  less 
likely  to  make  a  fooHsh,  an  incon- 
siderate marriage.  And  because  she 
will  walk  warily,  she  will  not  make 
haste.  And  may  I  not  add  she  will 
will  also  be  less  likely  to  play  with, 
and  heedlessly  reject,  the  man  of 
real  worth, — she  will  'thank  Heaven 
for  a  good  man's  love,' — she  will  be 
less  likely  to  choose  Mr.  Henderson 
in  preference  to  Roger  Hamley  ? 

To  proceed  to  question  three. 
Let  us  not  theorise,  but  see  what 
certain  men,  the  unfortunate  part- 
ners of  well  educated  women,  have 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

Hear  a  modem  scholar  :  ^ 

Do  disabuse  your  mind  of  unreasonable 
crotchets.  Women  need  not  be  trained  to 
exhaustiTe  scholarship,  but  refinement  of 
mental  culture  suits  them,  perhaps  even 
more  than  it  does  our  own  sex.  I  imagine 
that  the  Lady  Jane,  who  read  her  P&xdo 
when  the  horn  was  calling,  had  as  pretty  a 
fiice  as  ever  you  saw  in  a  dream.  .  .  .  And 
once  upon  a  time,  reader,  a  long,  long 
while  ago,  I  knew  a  schoolmaster,  and  that 
schoolmaster  had  a  wife.  And  she  was 
young,  and  fair,  and  learned.  And  her 
voice  was  ever  soft,  and  gentle  and  low ; 
and  her  fingers  were  nimble  in  all  a  house- 
wife's cunning.  And  she  could  draw  sweet 
music  from  the  ivory-board,  and  sweeter 
stranger  music  from  the  dull  life  of  her 
schoolmaster  husband.  And  she  was  slow 
of  heart  to  understand  mischief,  but  her 
feet  ran  swift  to  do  good.  And  she  was 
simple  with  the  simplicity  of  girlhood,  and 
wise  with  the  wisdom  that  cometh  only  of 
the  Lord.  And  her  sweet  ypung  life  was 
as  a  morning  hymn^  sung  by  child- voices  to 
rich  organ  music.  .  .  .  But  she  died,  & 
long  while  ago.  And  I  stood  by  her  grave 
in  Bunedin.  Died,  for  all  she  was  so  fair, 
and  young,  and  learned,  and  simple,  and 
good.  And  I  am  told  it  made  a  great  dif- 
ference to  that  schoolmaster. 

And  how  beautiful  is  the  tribute 
paid  to  his  wife,  by  John  Stuart 
Mill: 


Day-dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster,  by  D*Arcy  Thompson. 
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To  the  beloved  and  deplored  memoiy  of 
her  who  was  the  inspirer,  and  in  part  the 
author,  of  all  that  is  best  in  my  writings  ; 
the  friend  and  wife,  whose  exalted  sense 
of  truth  and  right  Vas  my  strongest  incite- 
ment, and  whose  approbation  was  my  chief 
reward,  I  dedicate  this  volume. 

And  Spenser  valued  .  sometliing 
more  than  empty  beauty  and  pretty 
ways: 

Fair  is  my  love,  when  her  fair  golden  hairs, 

With  the  loose  wind  ye  waving  choose  to 
mark; 

Fair  when  the  rose  in  her  red  cheeks  ap- 
pears; 

Or  in  her  eyes  the  fire  of  love  doth  spark. 

But  fairer  she,  when  so  she  doth  display 

The  gate  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly 
dight, 

Through  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make 
their  way 

To  bear  the  message  of  her  gentle  sprite. 

The  rest  be  works  of  nature's  wonderment. 

But  this  the  work  of  heart's  astonishment. 

And  when  praising  Canacee,  he 
says  : — 

She  was  the  leamedst  ladie  in  her  dayes, 
Well  scene  in  everie  science  that  mote  beei 
And  everie  secret  work  of  nature's  wayes; 
And,  that  augmented  all  her  other  prayse, 
She  modest  was  in  all  her  deeds  and  word^. 

And  Professor  Craik,  who  has  stu- 
died the  biographies  of  highly  edu- 
cated women,  writes : 

Although  learning  will  not  of  itself  con- 
vert folly  into  wisdom,  either  in  man  or 
woman,  we  believe  it  to  be  equally  little 
chargeable  with  having  made  any  one  a  fool 
who  would  not  have  been  more  of  cmo 
without  it.  Even  of  the  remarkably  learned 
women  who  have  illustrated  various  coun-- 
tries  and  ages,  the  vast  majority  will  be 
found  to  have  been  in  all  other  things  as 
well,  the  ornaments  and  glories  of  their 
sex. 

In  proof  of  this,  he  cites  numerous 
examples,  which  I  commend  to  the 
study  of  my  readers.^ 

I  have  never  heard  that  Xantippe 
was  remarkable  for  her  learning, 
but  I  am  sure  that  in  women  as 
well  as  in  men,  Bacon's  dictum 
holds  good : 

It  is  without  all  controversy,  learning 
doth  make  the  minds  of  men  gentle,  gene- 
rous, amiable,  and  pliant  to  government ; 


whereas  ignorance  doth  make  them  churl- 
ish, thwart,  and  mutinous. 

Time  was,  when  it  was  consi- 
dered beneath  a  gentleman  to  be 
well  educated  and  industrious  ;  gen- 
teel, to  do  nothing  particular ;  and 
those  were  times  of  constant  petty 
quarrels  among  men.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century,  Comines  argues 
that  education  does  men  no  harm, 
in  words  singularly  applicable  to 
certain  fine  ladies  of  the  nineteenth : 

Many  nobles  I  have  seen  in  France, 
brought  up  to  nothing  but  to  make  them- 
selves ridiculous,  both  in  their  clothes  and 
discourse;  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
letters  ;  no  wise  man  is  suifered  near  them 
to  improve  their  understandings ;  they  have 
governors  to  manage  their  business,  and 
they  do  nothing  themselves ;  nay,  there  are 
some  nobles  who,  though  they  have  an 
income  of  thirteen  livres,  will  take  pride  to 
bid  you,  *  Go  to  my  servants,'  thinking  by 
such  speeches  to  imitate  the  grandeur  of  a 
prince  ;  and  I  have  seen  their  servants  take 
great  advantage  of  them,  giving  them  to 
understand  that  they  were  fools;  and  if 
they  afterwards  attempted  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  they  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
It  is  certain  that  all  those  who  have  per- 
formed any  action  worthy  to  be  recorded, 
began  always  in  their  youth ;  and  this  is 
to  bfl  attributed  to  the  method  of  their 
education,  or  to  some  particular  blessing  of 
God. 

Again, 

I  cannot  forbear  blaming  and  discom- 
mending illiterate  princes,  who  are  gene- 
rally led  by  the  nose. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Spenser, 
in  Mother  Hubbard's  tale,  puts  into 
the  ape's  mouth,  scorn  of  learning : 

And  when  so  love  of  letters  did  inspire 
Their  gentle  wits,  and  kindle  wise  desire, 
That  chiefly  doth  each  noble  mind  adorn  ; 
Then  would  he  scoff  at  learning,  and  eke 

scorn 
The  sectaries  thereof,  as  people  base 
And  simple  men.  which  never  came  in  place 
Of  world's   affairs,   but   in   dark   comers 

mewed 
Muttered  of  matters  as  their  books  them 

shewed, 
Ne  other  knowledge  ever  did  attain. 

In  the  seventeenth.  Bacon,  in  his 
Advancement  of  Learning^  wrote  an 
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elaborate  defence,  but  this  is  no 
longer  necessary,  and  let  ns  hope 
that  in  a  few  years,  an  essay  on  the 
importance  of  female  education  will 
equally  be  an  anachronism. 

Next,  I  will  appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience of  my  readers ;  let  them  look 
round  the  circle  of  their  acquain- 
tances, and  see  how  many  they  can 
find,  who  have  been  made  disagree- 
able by  a  love  of  good  reading,  and 
a  taste  for  intellectual  pxirsuits ;  and 
let  them  note  how  many  instances 
they  have  heard  of  (I  mean  well 
attested),  in  which  women  have 
been  known  to  neglect  their  house- 
hold duties,  to  forget  to  look  after 
the  well-being  of  their  husbands 
and  children,  because  they  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  elements  of  Euclid, 
or  Greek  grammar,  <&c.  Then  let 
them  endeavour  to  find  examples  of 
women  who  spend  their  time  in 
gossiping,  and  going  from  house  to 
house,  in  extravagant  dressing,  the 
reading  of  sensation  novels,  &c. 
Judging  from  my  own  case,  I  be- 
lieve such  a  process  will  end  in 
most  instances  in  reducing  the 
acquaintance  of  blue-stockings,  like 
that  of  ghosts,  to  the  region  of 
other  people's  experience.  But 
suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
one  of  my  readers  should  be  a 
Geisterseher,  and  that  all  well  edu- 
cated women  of  his  acquaintance 
should  be  intolerable  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  whilst  all  the  empty- 
headed  ones  should  be  charming 
and  amiable :  there  would  be,  I 
allow,  strong  presumptive  evidence 
against  education  ;  but  still  he 
would  have  to  show  that  there  was 
more  than  coincidence,  that  this 
was  no  case  of  Tenterden  Steeple. 

Thus,  for  example,  suppose  that 
it  is  considered  a  disgraceful  thing 
for  a  girl  to  know  Greek  :  then  one 
who  lias  this  misfortune  will  look 
upon  herself  as  an  ugly  duckling, 
and  she  will  feel  and  look  as  awk- 
ward, as  one  who  appears  en  grande 


toilette  when  demi-toilette  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name  and  you  go  far  to  make  him  a 
snarling  dog.  Many  are  the  women 
who  understand  Greek  and  Latin 
and  mathematics,  who  keep  it  a 
profound  secret,  except  to  their  in- 
timate friends,  and  who  can  quite 
understand  little  Mary  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Somerville)  whispering  her 
question  into  Professor  Playfeir's 
ear,  *  Is  it  wrong  for  girls  to  learn 
Latin  ?  ' 

I  have  not  yet  ventured  to  argue 
that  a  good  education  will  do  women 
good,  but  that  it  will  do  them  no 
harm.     Some  have  gone  farther : 

I  remember  [writes  Miss  Comwallis]  *  a 
careful  elder  sister  telling  me  once,  when  I 
observed  that  the  younger  ones  lamented 
their  own  deficient  education,  'I  do  not 
mind  that,  they  have  nothing,  and  must 
marry;  and  learning  does  not  get  a  hus- 
band ;  I  dare  say  they  will  be  able  to  scold 
their  maids  and  their  children  just  as  well 
as  if  they  knew  all  the  languages  under  the 
sun.'  This  was  unanswerable,  except  upon 
Solomon's  rule,  *  answer  a  fool,'  &c.,  so  I 
made  no  reply,  but  I  noted  the  course  of 
one  of  these  young  ladies  after  she  had 
married,  and  certainly  it  would  have  been 
better  for  her  husband's  pocket,  if  she  had 
been  somewhat  more  instructed,  at  least  in 
arithmetic. 

One  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
if  girls  were  more  accustomed  to 
weigh  and  consider,  there  would 
be  less  of  extravagance  and  folly, 
homes  better  ordered,  servants  more 
honest  and  contented,  children  hap- 
pier ;  and  remember  that  a  good 
internal  government  makes  scolding 
unnecessary,  and  provocations  rare ; 
so  that  Solomon,  when  describing 
the  diligence  of  his  virtuous  woman, 
adds :  *  and  in  her  tongue  is  the 
law  of  kindness.'  A  right  educa- 
tion is  not,  shall  I  repeat  for  the 
hundredth  time,  the  putting  in,  but 
the  drawing  out  of  the  powers,  of 
the  right  sympathies,  of  the  judg- 
ment, to  guide  and  strengthen  the 
will. 

Again,  one  of  the  results  of  edu- 


*  L\fe  and  Letirrs  of  Caroline  F.  Cornivailis,     Triibner. 
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cation  is  to  enlarge  the  range  of 
vision.  Solomon  says :  *  A  con- 
tinual dropping  in  a  very  rainy 
day  and  a  contentions  woman  are 
alike ; '  and  we  acknowledge  the 
aptness  of  his  illustration  still.  A 
man  goes  out  to  his  business,  and 
enters  into  other  people's  affairs, 
and  reads  the  papers  and  books ; 
but  a  woman  who  has  been  content 
to  shut  her  mind  to  all  interests 
except  her  own  immediate  circle,  is 
more  likely  to  go  fretting  over,  and 
inflicting  petty  annoyances,  and  re- 
joicing in  pet^  triumphs. 

To  quote  from  a  letter  written  by 
Miss  Comwallis  in  1830  : 

Let  no  one  say  that  women  are  the  better 
for  not  being  learned.  I  have  seen  enough 
of  what  are  the  desperate  evils  of  tittle 
tattle ;  people  must  talk  of  something,  and 
think  of  something,  and  if  nothing  better 
occupies  the  mind,  it  will  be  the  affairs  of 
our  neighbours.  1  wish  all  the  advocates 
of  ignorance  to  visit  Tuscany,  and  to  take 
a  view  of  it  in  all  its  excellence ;  there  the 
ladies  knit  their  own  stockings,  spin  their 
own  gowns,  and  sit  with  their  knitting  or 
spinning,  and  tear  to  pieces  the  character  of 
their  neighbours,  in  mere  wantonness,  for 
want  of  other  employment.  Three  or  four 
ignorant  women  sitting  at  their  work,  are 
i^nough  to  set  a  whole  community  together 
by  the  ears.  Education  and  refinement 
may  have  their  evils ;  but  they  are  so  much 
less  than  those  produc<'d  hy  ffrossierete,  that 
'I  call  that  nation  blessed  which  has  none 
but  the  former  to  contend  with. 

It  is  one  thing  to  choose  a  partner 
for  an  evening,  another  to  choose  a 
companion  for  life,  a  prime  minister 
of  your  household  parliament,  a 
mother  for  your  children. 

The  prudent  Cecil  writes  thus  to 
his  son : 

It  is  in  the  choyce  of  a  wife,  as  in  a  project 
of  warre,  wherein  to  erre  but  once,  is  to  be 
undone  for  ever ;  make  not  choyce  of  a 
foole,  for  it  shall  irke  thee  so  oft  as  you 
shall  heare  her  talke,  and  you  shal  con- 
tinually find  to  your  sorrow,  that  feele  that 
erosse,  there  is  nothing  so  fulsome  as  a  shee- 
foole. 

Well  has  Thackeray  in  his  masterly 
way  depicted,  in  Rosey  Mackenzie, 


the  *  pleasing  girl*  of  the  ball-room. 
He  has  shown  how,  after  marriage, 
her  empty  conversation  and  igno- 
rant selfishness  became  more  weari- 
some day  by  day  in  prosperity  ;  he 
has  shown  how  utterly  unfit  she  was 
to  be  a  man's  companion  in  adver- 
sity. Many  are,  indeed,  taught, 
like  Edith  Newcome  by  the  stem 
sorrows  of  life,  lessons  that  they 
might  have  learned  from  a  wise 
training ;  but  how  much  suffering 
must  they  first  cause  to  themselves 
and  others ! 

(4.)  But,  lastly,  suppose  after  all, 
the  laaven  of  marriage  should  not  be 
reached.  Suppose  an  ignorant  wo- 
man, with  all  the  requirements  of  a 
lady,  has  to  earn  her  bread ;  her 
almost  universal  resource  is  to  be- 
come a  governess.  Old  Fuller's 
words,  in  his  day  applicable  to 
schoolmasters,  are  stni,  saving  the 
last  clause,  to  governesses : 

There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  com- 
monwealth more  necessary,  which  is  so 
slightly  performed.  First,  young  scholars 
make  this  calling  their  refuge;  yea,  per- 
chance before  they  have  taken  any  degree 
in  the  university ;  as  if  nothing  were  re- 
quired to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a 
rod  and  a  ferula. 

Need  I  describe  the  position  of  such  ? 
She  cannot  be  a  good  governess; 
she  cannot  undertake  to  teach  in  a 
national  school  (*they  want  some 
one  who  understands  her  work'). 

Her  father  taught  her  no  trade,  and 
gave  her  no  money.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  desperate  case  than  this ;  the  work- 
house, or  a  charitable  asylum,  which  might 
supply  the  wants  of  the  poor,  are  a  cruel 
degradation  to  her ;  hence  the  profensiofi  of 
a  teacher  has  been  as  it  were,  the  open 
gulf  into  which  the  whole  class,  of  which 
we  speak,  have  until  very  lately  rushed.* 

But  I  need  not  detail  the  miseries 
of  the  incompetent  governess,  they 
are  described  in  the  essays  of  Miss 
Bessie  Parkes,  or  the  Governesses' 
Society  reports.  In  reading  these 
we    are    once    more    reminded    of 
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honest  Dogberry,  *  who,  in  summing 
up  and  reciting  all  his  claims  to 
respectability,  laid  not  more  em- 
phasis upon  the  conclusive  argu- 
ment of  his  being  a  "rich  fellow 
enough,"  than  upon  his  being  "  one 
that  had  had  losses.'' '  Let  us, 
however,  suppose  the  case  of  one 
'  who  has  competence,  but  who  is 
untrained  in  mind  and  character. 
I  am  sure  that,  in  maoiy  cases,  we  see 
the  result  of  a  wrong  education  in 
the  flighty,  excitement-loving  girl, 
averse  from  honest,  self-denying 
effort,  whose  only  serious  occupation 
is  dressing  and  going  to  balls  and 
pic-nics,  playing  croquet,  making 
foreign  tours,  &c.;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  these  become  transformed 
into  the  ideal  old  maid,  useless, 
fidgety,  irritable  and  selfish.  Look 
at  the  portrait,  as  sketched  by 
Gbscoigne,  at  the  two  periods  of 
life: 

They  course  the  glass,  and  let  it  take  bo  rest ; 
They  pass  and  spy  who  gazeth  on  their  face ; 
They  darkly  ask  whose  beauty  seemeth  best ; 
They  hark  and  mark  who  marketh   most 

their  grace  ; 
They  stay  their  steps,  and  stalk  a  stately  pace : 
They  jealous  are  of  every  sight  they  see, 
They  strive  to  seem,  but  never  care  to  be. 

And  later : 

What  grudge  and  grief  our  joys  may  then 

suppress, 
To  see  our  hairs,  that  yellow  were  as  gold, 
Now  grey  as  glass,  to  feel  and  find  them  less ; 
To  scrape  the  bald  skull  which  was  wont 

to  hold 
Our  lovely  locks  with  "curling  sticks  con- 

troU'd; 
To  look  in  glass,  aiid  spy  Sir  Wrinkle's  chair 
Set  fast  on  fronts,  which  erst  were  sleek 

and  fair. 

Others,  not  selfish,  and  with  the  best 
intentions,  enter  on  a  religious  work, 
but  how  lamentable  are  often  the 
errors  they  commit.  St.  Paul  has 
left  us  a  description  of  such : — '  And 
withal  they  learn  to  be  idle,  wan- 
dering about  from  house  to  house ; 
and  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers 
also  and  busybodieS,  speaking 
things  which  they  ought  not.* — 
I  Tim.  V.  13.     And  have  you  not, 


reader,  known  some  who,  though 
old  and  single,  are  yet  bright,  and 
happy,  and  beloved  ? — able  even 
upon  a  sick-bed  to  be  of  use ;  thank- 
ful for  the  blessings  they  have,  but 
content  to  part  with  each  of  God's 
gifts  when  he  sees  fit  to  recall  it—^ 
forgetful  of  self,  but  ftdl  of  interest 
in  the  doings  of  the  young,  looking 
upon  the  past  with  gratitude,  the 
present  with  content,  and  the  fature 
with  hope. 

K  now  we  do  think  that  girls 
ought  to  be  well  educated,  that  they 
are  happier,  and  better,  and  more 
useful  for  it, — ^we  must,  in  the  first 
place,  consider  what  is  the  aim  of 
education;  and  secondly,  the  best 
modes  of  carrying  it  out. 

We  are  often  met  with  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  use  of  a  girl's 
learning  this  or  that  ? 

To  answer  such  question  in  de- 
tail is  impossible  ;  as  well  might  we 
ask  what  is  the  use  of  a  boy's  learn- 
ing cricket.  We  can  only  reply 
that  a  right  education  is  the  deve- 
lopment of  all  the  powers,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  and  that 
this  is  a  good  in  itself. 

Not  one  only,  but  all  the  powers 
must  be  brought  into  play.  We  do 
not,  with  children,  train  one  sense 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  the  eyes 
and  not  the  ears,  the  feet  and  not 
the  hands ;  in  later  life,  when  the 
body  is  quite  developed,  we  may 
train  to  special  pursuits.  So,  it 
is  essential,  even  to  the  health 
of  the  physical  system,  that  the 
whole  body,  including  the  brain,  be 
duly,  wisely  developed,  without 
allowing  it  on  the  one  hand  to  be 
weakened  by  over-exhaustion  or 
unwholesome  aliment;  vrithout,  on 
the  other,  neglecting  to  provide  it 
with  healthy  exercise,  and  sufficient 
stimulus  of  a  wholesome  kind. 

In  these  days,  we  see  a  reaction 
from  the  old-fashioned  system,  which 
consigned  children  to  the  learning  of 
tasks  for  nearly  the  whole  day  ;  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case  now, 
there  is  some  danger  of  our  adopt- 
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ing  the  system  pursued  *  in  Dr. 
Dulcimer's  academy  for  the  sons  of 
noblemen,  where  the  masters  learn 
the  lessons,  and  the  boys  hear  them, 
which  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
on  both  sides.*  There  is  much  talk 
about  the  need  of  rest,  the  danger 
of  oTerwork ;  it  is  rather  fashionable 
to  have  been  'doing  too  much,'  and 
some  people  seem  to  labour  under 
the  delusion,  that  intellectual  edu- 
cation, instead  of  being  in  itself  con- 
ducive to  health,  is  injurious ;  that 
they  must  choose  between  a  well 
developed  body  and  a  well  deve- 
loped mind. 

The  ciiltiyation  of  the  mind  at  a  proper 
time  of  life  [says  Br.  Brigham]  is  not  in- 
jurious, but  beneficial  to  health.  This  is 
eyident;  first  from  theozy.  In  order  to 
have  good  health,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
oigan  of  the  body  should  be  not  only  well 
developed,  but  should  also  be  exercised. 
We  know  that  if  the  muscles  of  the  body 
are  not  exercised,  they  not  only  cease  to 
grow,  but  they  shrink,  and  their  power, 
energy,  and  actiyity  are  diminished.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  the  brain.  When  any 
organ-  diminishes  for  want  of  proper  exer- 
cise, the  whole  system  sympathises,  and 
thus  the  health  becomes  impaired.  I 
cannot  doubt  but  that  the  exercise  of  the 
intellect  tends  to  procure  and  perpetuate 
sound  health. 

Literary  men  [says  Dr.  Bnmau^  in  his 
Hygihie  des  Gens  de  Lettres']  have  in  all 
countries  usually  been  long-lived.  .The 
dafis  of  learned  men  who  have  lived  more 
than  seventy  years,  includes  the  most  dis- 
tinguished that  ever  existed ;  of  1 52  savants, 
taken  at  hazard,  one  half  from  the  Academy 
of  Belles  Lettres,  the  other  from  that  of 
Sciences  at  Paris ;  it  was  found  that  the 
average  of  life  was  above  sixty^nine  years. 

Again,  he  says,  while  protesting 
against  the  overstraining  of  the  in- 
fant brain,  and  giving  strong  meat 
to  babes : 

Thus  I  conceive  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
at  a  proper  time  of  life,  contributes  to  pro- 
duce good  health,  not  only  by  exercising 
one  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the 
body,  but  by  placing  reason  and  conscience 
on  the  throne. 

Mr.  Solly,  F.KS.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surg. 
St.  Thomas's  Hosp.,  Lond.,  says, 
speaking  of  the  education  of  girls : 

As  an  old  physiologist  I  wish  to  give  my 


opinion.  I  am  quite  certain  that  there 
would  be  less  illness  amongst  the  upper 
classes  if  their  brains  were  more  regularly 
and  systematically  worked. 

Again,    Dr.    Aldis,    of   London, 


I  am  perfectly  convinced,  as  the  result  of 
many  years'  practice,  that  whatever  tends  to 
develop  the  minds  of  women  will  have  the 
best  effect  on  their  moral  and  physical  as 
well  as  intellectual  health. 

Dr.  Hufeland,  in  a  work  edited  by 
Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  says  : 

It  was  the  first  and  unalterable  destiny 
of  man,  that  he  should  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He  who  eats  with- 
out labour  will  never  thrive.  We  shall  find 
that  no  idler  ever  attained  to  a  great  age  ; 
and  that  those  who  have  been  distinguished 
for  their  longevity  were  all  men  whose 
lives  had  been  extremely  active  and  labo- 
rious. iJut  mental  idleness  is  hurtfvl  as  well 
as  bodily,  because  it  produces  languor. 
What  do  we  remark  in  a  man  who  is  sub- 
ject to  languor  ?  He  begins  to  yawn :  this 
already  betrays  that  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs  is  interrupted. 
The  power  of  the  heai-t  and  vessels  suffers 
of  course,  and  becomes  too  torpid.  If  the 
evil  continues  longer,  accumulations  and 
stoppages  of  the  blood  take  place.  The 
organs  of  digestion  acquire  a  tendency -to 
weakness,  ...  all  the  functions  are  weak- 
ened and  deranged, — a  state  which  disturbs 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  body, 
and  which  enfeebles  the  noblest  poweis,  is 
a  shortener  of  life. 

But  I  think  I  hear  one  ask,  What  is  the 
best  remedy  for  languor  ?  It  accompanies 
us  to  the  ball,  to  the  play-house,  the  tea- 
table,  in  our  walks.  I  answer,  there  is 
only  one,  but  not  a  very  agreeable  remedy 
for  it,  and  that  is  regular  occupation. 

Again,  to  quote  from  Dr.  Spencer 
Thomson : 

How  common  is  etiolation,  or  blanching, 
caused  by  town  life:  this,  as  Dr.  James 
Johnson  traces,  is  indicative,  in  the  higher 
classes,  of  no  avocation,  in  the  middle  and 
lower,  of  unhealthy  avocation.  No  avoca- 
tion and  unhealthy  avocation !  the  one  with 
its  ennui,  its  indulgences,  and  its  excite- 
ments; tie  other  with  its  over-work  and 
anxieties,  and  its  excitements. 

Dr.Leared,  M.D.  Oxon.  and  Lond., 
when  speaking  of  the  injury  to  the 
digestive  organs  caused  by  luxu- 
rious habits,  writes  thus : 

Idleness,  and  the  want  of  a  definite  pur- 
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svit  in  life,  must  rank  high  in  this  class  of 
causes. 

Unfortunately  doctors  are  some- 
times too  busy,  or  too  inconsiderate, 
to  give  the  whole  of  this  subject 
the  careful  investigation  it  deserves. 
They  find  a  child  feverisb  and  exci- 
table, and  they  say,  Stop  the  lessons. 
But  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  if  these  doctors  knew  more, 
they  would  find  that  various  causes 
are  capable  of  producing  the  same 
result.  The  strange  and  remarkable 
adventures  of  '  Lydia  Languish ' 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  nervous 
fatigue,  commonly  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  intensely  exciting 
nature  of  French  verbs  or  the  his- 
tory of  England.  Should  a  doctor, 
misled  by  the  accounts  given  of  the 
number  of  hours  spent  in  work,  pre- 
scribe absolute  rest,  the  evil  will  of 
course  be  aggravated,  for  it  is  just 
as  impossible  for  the  brain  of  a  child 
to  remain  inactive,  as  it  is  for  any 
other  part  of  its  body.  If  a  child 
be  not  occupied  in  healthy  work,  it 
will  find  some  other.  Exciting  day- 
dreams and  sensation  novels  will 
take  the  place  of  grammar  and  his- 
tory ;  juvenile  balls,  of  wholesome 
exercise. 

To  quote  again  from  Dr.  Brigham : 

It  is  said  insanity  prevails  most  among 
those  whose  minds  are  excited  by  hazardous 
speculations  and  by  works  of  imagination, 
and  but  little  amongst  those  whose  minds 
are  exercised  by  calm  inquiry.  The  regis- 
ters of  Bicetre  show  that  the  insane  of  the 
educated  classes  consist  chiofly  of  priests, 
painters,  sculptors,  poets,  and  musicians ; 
whilst  no  instances  of  the  disease  in  natu- 
ralists, physicians,  geometricians,  and  che- 
mists have  occurred. 

Dr.  ConoUy  writes  :^ 

Whoever  will  converse  with  lunatics  will 
soon  be  satisfied  that  a  very  small  portion 
of  them  consists  of  persons  whose  talents 
have  been  regularly  and  judiciously  culti- 
vated,— for  those  who  most  exercise  the 
faculties  of  their  minds  are  least  liable  to 
insanity,  and  nothing  is  rarer  than  to  find 
a  mad  mathematician;  for  mathematics 
secure  the  student,  during  a  great  part  of 


his  time,  from  the  recurrence  of  feelings 
which  are  always  the  most  imperipus  in 
those  who  are  the  least  occupied. 

Mathematics,  at  least,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  health  of  women.  I  take  the 
seven  who  have,  perhaps,  distin- 
guished themselves  most  of  all  in 
this  branch.  Maria  Lewin,  author 
of  a  book  of  astronomical  tables, 
published  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, lived  till  past  seventy;  the 
Marquise  du  Chatelet,  the  translator 
of  the  Principia^  tiU  forty-three. 
Madame  Lepaute,  who  contributed 
to  her  husband's  work  on  Horology 
a  table  of  the  lengths  of  pendulums, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Lalande  cal- 
culated the  peHurbations  of  Halley 's 
comet — a  work  which,  says  Lalande, 
*  occupied  us  during  six  months, 
from  morning  till  night ;  we  calcu- 
lated sometimes  even  at  meals,' — 
did  not  die  of  too  much  learning 
until  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Maria 
Agnesi,  the  author  of  a  work  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  De  Morgan 
'  a  well-matured  treatise  on  algebra 
and  the  difierential  and  integral 
calculus,  inferior  to  none  of  its  day 
in  knowledge  and  arrangement,  and 
showing  marks  of  great  learning  * — 
survived  to  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
Maria  Bassi,  who  so  distinguished 
herself  by  her  mathematical  and 
classical  attainments  as  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  a  profes- 
sorial chair  at  the  University  of 
Bologna,  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven.  Miss  Herschel,  the  assistant 
of  her  brother,  and  one  of  the  first 
lady  mathematicians  of  our  day  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety-seven;  and, 
lastly,  Mrs.  Somerville  is  not  young. 

I  have  formed  a  table,  consisting 
of  all  the  names  occurring  in  Pro- 
fessor Craik's  work  on  The  Pursuit 
of  Knowledge — Female  Examples,  A 
friend  has  been  at  the  trouble  of 
searching  in  all  the  books  at  our 
command  for  the  ages  of  the  ladies 
mentioned,  and  we  have  succeeded 
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in  finding  ont  about  one  half.  The 
average  of  the  ages  is  more  than 
sixty-one.  1  have  made  another 
table  of  all  the  literary  ladies  men- 
tioned in  the  necrological  lists  of  the 
Gompaniofi  to  British  AlmanacJc  for 
twenty  years,  this  gives  an  average 
of  almost  exactly  sixty-eight  years. 
To  qnote  firom  a  lecture,  read  by 
Mr.  Barlow  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
on  'Man's  Power  over  himself  to 
prevent  or  control  Insanity : '  ^ 

We  do  not  descend  from  our  high  rank 
with  impunity ;  and  as,  when  matter  has 
become  organised,  if  the  process  of  change 
occasioned  by  the  vital  force  be  impeded 
or  arrested,  the  plant  pines  away* and 
perishes — as,  after  the  organs  of  locomotion 
have  been  superadded,  the  animal  debarred 
from  the  use  of  tbem  languishes  and  be- 
comes diseased, —  so  man,  if  he  give  not 
full  scope  to  the  intellectual  force,  becomes 
subject  to  evils  greater  than  animals  ever 
know,  because  his  nature  is  of  a  higher 
order Celsus  recommends  commit- 
ting things  to  memory,  and  erery  one  who 
has  given  a  rational  attention  to  the  subject, 
has  been  earnest  in  recommending  applica- 
tion to  some  study,  which  should  occupy 
the  mind  without  agitating  the  feelings,  us 
one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  counter- 
acting morbid  impressions He  who 

has  given  a  proper  direction  to  the  intellec- 
tual force,  and  thus  obtained  an  early  com- 
mand over  the  bodily  organ,  remains  sane 
amid  all  the  vagaries  of  sense ;  while  he 
who  has  been  the  slave  rather  than  the 
master  of  his  animal  nature,  listens  to  its 
dictates,  even  when  distorted  by  disease, 
and  is  mad.  A  fearful  result  of  an  unculti' 
vated  childhood. 

Again,  when  speaking  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  neglect  of  a  right 
education  among  the  higher  middle 
classes,  he  adds : 

But  if  this  be  the  case  as  regards  the  male 
sex,  how  much  more  fearfully  then"  is  it  of 
the  female !  Here  the  drawmg-room  but 
perpetuates  the  inertness  of  the  nursery; 
and  woman,  so  largely  endowed  by  nature, 
is  degraded  by  social  prejudice,  and  the 
frivolous  education  consequent  upon  it,  till 
she  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  events,  the  crea- 
ture of  impulse  and  instinct.  Yet  physio- 
logists have  demonstrated  that  the  organs 
of  thought  are  proportionably  larger  in 
woman  than  in  man ;  and  many  a  bright 


example  has  shown  how  well  they  can  be 
employed.  One  plain  statistical  fact  shows 
that  no  terms  that  I  can  use  in  the  repro- 
bation of  this  cruel  system  can  be  too  strong. 
The  registers  of  lunatic  asylums  show  the 
number  of  female  patients  to  exceed  that 
males  by  nearly  one  third.  We  have  the 
assurance  of  professional  men  who  are  well 
experienced  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
that  nothing  is  niore  rare  than  to  find  among 
them  a  person  of  a  Judiciously  cidtivatcd 
mind ;  and  yet,  with  this  fact  staring  us  in 
the  face,  we  systematically  consign  the 
mothers  of  the  rising  gencnvtiou  to  a  species 
of  training  which  leaves  them  a  prey  to  one 
of  the  worst  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Would  we  could  impress  these 
words  npon  the  minds  of  those  who 
desire  that  we  should  give  their 
children  a  one-sided  education, 
who  desire  they  should  play  the 
piano  and  paint,  but  not  be  teased 
with  arithmetic,  which  they  do  not 
like,  and  the  calm  reasoning  of 
Euclid,  which  *  No  one  sees  any 
good  in  a  girl's  learning,'  and 
grammar  when  they  only  desire  to 
talk.  Would  that  we  could  induce 
parents  to  keep  children  from  spend- 
ing their  health  and  strength  over 
foolish  romances,  and  idle  amuse- 
ments, injurious  alike  to  the  physi- 
cal, the  intellectual,  and  the  moml 
nature.  Dr.  Brigliam,  quoting  from 
M.  Foville,  says, '  I  have  seen  a  child, 
whom  the  assiduous  reading  of  ro- 
mances rendered  insane.' 

And  here  I  would  willingly  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  general  condi- 
tions of  health,  the  importance  of 
suitable  rooms,  of  a  proper  dietary, 
of  baths,  of  sufficiently  warm  cloth- 
ing, of  bodily  exercise — but  I  must 
forbear.  I  wish  teachers  generally 
were  better  acquainted  with  physio- 
logy. It  is  very  well  to  send  for  a 
doctor  when  disease  has  declared 
ifcself,  but  it  is  immeasurably  better 
for  a  schoolmistress  to  make  herself 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  health 
(not  the  precepts  only,  but  the 
principles)  ;  and  by  carrying  these 
out  she  may,  to  a  great  extent,  pre- 
vent the  breaking  out  of  disease.^, 
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I  may,  perhaps,  give  one  instance, 
to  show  how  little  this  matter  is 
sometimes  understood.  I  know  one 
school  existing  to  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
which  the  terms  were  not  less  than 
I  ooZ.  per  annum.  The  following  was 
the  arrangement  of  hours  : — Rise 
at  seven  o'clock ;  (no  bath  in  the 
house)  washing  must  be  done  in 
company,  and  was  therefore  very 
limited  in  extent,  and  not  fashion- 
able. Lessons  till  eight.  Break- 
fast, consisting  of  bread  and  butter, 
with  extremely  weak  coffee.  Les- 
sons till  twelve.  Luncheon,  consist- 
ing of  bread  and  butter,  or  bread 
and  jam,  and  *  turns '  till  ten  o'clock. 
These  turns  consisted  in  going  thirty 
times  post-haste  round  and  round 
the  garden ;  they  could  scarcely  be 
accomplished,  unless  the  luncheon 
were  carried  round  in  the  hand,  and 
eaten  en  route.  Lessons  from  one 
o'clock  until  3*45.  Dinner  four 
o'clock,  and  *  turns,'  in  fine  weather, 
immediately  following,  as  after  lun- 
cheon. Lessons  until  eight,  then  tea, 
and  bed  at  nine.  Now,  the  ladies 
at  the  head  of  this  school  doubtless 
considered  such  treatment  very 
beneficial ;  had  they  read  that  little 
story  of  the  two  dogs,  they  would 
have  known  better.  A  learned  phy- 
siologist gave  to  each  a  good  dinner ; 
one  was  then  allowed  to  repose  for 
an  hour,  the  other  compelled  to  run 
about.  On  killing  them,  he  found 
one  had  made  very  great  progress 
with  the  work  of  digestion,  whilst 
the  dinner  of  the  other  remained 
almost  unchanged.  The  pupils  in 
the  school  I  allude  to  either  gave  up 
doing  their  *  turns '  in  despair,  And 
were  tempted  to  say  they  had  done 
them,  when  they  had  not,  or  they 
suffered  severely  from  stitch  in  the 
side,  and  their  digestions  were  not 
improved.  Besides,  the  want  of  a 
substantial  breakfast,  the  keeping 
growing  girls  on  bread  and  butter, 
was  very  debilitating;  and  caused 
chilblains,  sore  throats,  <fec.  Great 
progress    in   sanitary  science    has 


been  made  of  late,  but  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done. 

In  order  that  study  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  health,  we  must  of  course 
regulate  properly  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  it,  and  on  no 
account  allow  children  to  sit  up 
late  ;  nine  or  ten  hours'  sleep,  is  I 
think,  not  too  much,  until  the 
period  of  growth  is  over.  It  is  of 
great  importance,  too,  that  the  men- 
tal exercise  be  taken  in  a  cheerftLL 
active  way.  We  all  know  that  a 
dawdling  walk,  at  the  rate  of  one 
nule  an  hour,  is  by  no  means  in- 
vigorating to  a  healthy  person ;  nor 
does  it  strengthen  and  animate  the 
system  to  work  in  a  lazy  manner. 
We  have  all  met  with  people  too 
lazy  to  get  up,  but  they  have  also 
been  too  lazy  to  go  to  bed. 

Were  we  to  devote,  as  has  so 
often  been  done  in  boys'  schools, 
almost  undivided  attention  to  one 
kind  of  work,  six  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  would  be  too  much  for 
study.  A  proper  change  of  subjects 
is,  writes  Dr.  Hufeland,  the  first  rule 
•  in  order  to  study  without  injury  to 
the  health,  and  even  to  accomplish 
more  work  upon  the  whole.  Many 
old-fashioned  people  have  an  idea 
that  school- work  must  be  oppres- 
sive, and  wearisome,  and  exhaust- 
ing ;  they  remember  the  long  tasks 
to  be  committed  to  memory — their 
Murray  or  their  *  propria  quae  mari- 
bus ' — ^the  grammar  rules,  in  which 
the  wrong  examples  would  come 
with  the  right  rules — the  passages 
learned  in  a  foreign  language,  of 
which  they  did  not  understand  the 
meaning.  Read  D'Arcy  Thompson's 
dismal,  but  most  true  description  of 
his  life  at  St.  Edward's: 

The  day  after  my  entry  into  this  colossal 
institution,  a  Latin  grammar  was  put  into 
my  hands.  It  gaye  all  imaginable  roles, 
and  all  imaginable  exceptions — the  rules 
for  gender  and  quantity  were  in  old  Latin 
— and  the  Latin  was  communicated  in  a 
hideonsly  discordant  rhythm.  We  went 
systematically  through  and  through  this 
book.  It  was  all  unintelligible,  all  obscure. 
String  upon  string  of  jangling  unmusical 
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lines -would  we  repeat  with  singular  rapidity, 
understanding  nothing,  asking  no  questions. 
Oh  I  the  sweet  simple  faith  of  childhood ! 
for  five  dreary  years  the  process  went 
on ;  we  committed  daily  to  memory  *ome 
page  or  half-page  of  the  sacred  but  unin- 
telligible book,  rules  which  no  one  seemed 
call^  upon  to  understand  at  the  time, 
and  to  which  in  their  Latin  form,  no  one 
was,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  referred  after- 
wards. 

Cowper,  speaking  of  such  teach- 
ing, says : 

And  is  he  well  content  his  son  should  find 
Ko  nourishment  to  feed  his  growing  mind 
But  conjugated  verbs  and  nouns  declined ! 
They  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  little  more ; 

And  Pope  gives  a  lively  description 
of  the  same : 

Since  man  from  beast  by  words  is  known, 
Words  are  man's  province,  words  we  teach 

alone. 
"We  ply  the  memory,  we  load  the  brain. 
Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain. 
Confine  the  thought,  to  exercise  the  breath, 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till 

death. 
Whate'er  the  talents,  or  howeVr  designed. 
We  hang  one  jangling  padlock  on  the  mind. 

And  can  we  wonder  that  those  who 
have  had  similar  experiences  should 
think  school  unwholesome,  and  re- 
commend idleness  —  that  they  are 
surprised  when  children  maintain, 
they  have  not  too  much  work,  and 
like  to  go  to  school  ?  But  education 
conducted  by  those  who  love  their 
work,  is  not  felt  by  children  to  be 
dull  drudgery : 

1  shall  detain  you  no  longer  [writes 
Milton]  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we 
should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to 
a'  hill-side  where  I  will  point  you  out  the 
right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education ; 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent^  but  else, 
so  smooth,  so  green,  so  fuU  of  goodly  pro- 
spect and  melodious  sounds  on  every  sid£, 
that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall  have 
more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest 
youth,  our  stocks  and  sticks,  from  the  in- 
finite desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than 
we  have  now  to  hale  and  drag  our  choicest 
and  hopefuUest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast  of 
sow-thistles  and  brambles,  which  is  com- 
monly set  before  them  aa  all  the  food  and 


entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most 

docible  age. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets. 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Or  read  Fuller's  description  of  a 
good  schoolmaster.  See  how  well 
our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself: 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to 
his  profession.  Ood  of  his  goodness  hath 
fitted  several  men  for  several  callings.  And 
this  God  mouldeth  some  for  a  school- 
master's life,  undertaking  it  with  desire 
and  delight,  and  discharging  it  with  dex- 
terity and  happy  success.  He  studieth  his 
scholara'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their 
books;  and  though  it  may  seem  difficult 
for  him  in  a  large  school  to  descend  to  all 
particulars,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters 
may  quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys' 
natures. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  speaks  of  her 
schoolmaster,  who  taught  her  *  so 
gentilie,  so  pleasantlie,  with  soch 
faire  allurements,  to  learning,'  that 
she  thought  *  all  the  tyme  nothing 
that  she  spent  with  him.' 

To  quote  once  more  from  the 
charming  Day-dreams : 

It  is  true  the  lilies  of  the  field  toil  not 
as  they  grow.  The  lambkin  on  the  hill- 
side thrives  pleasurably  into  sheepbood.  .  . 
To  the  brain  of  man  is  decreed  the  proud 
prerogative  of  uncomfortable  growth.  No, 
not  decreed ;  in  this  matter,  I  imagine,  the 
sagacity  of  man  has  improved  upon  the 
wisdom  of  Omniscience. 

'  Mais  nous  avons  change  tout  cela.' 
Rather,  I  may  say,  returned  to 
more  wholesome  ways.  So  that 
children  often  like  school,  and  beg 
to  stay  longer,  when  their  mothers 
think  it  is  time  they  had  '  finished  ; ' 
fathers  are  usually  more  of  their 
daughters'  opinions,  and  like  to  see 
them  anxious  to  continue  some  re- 
gular mental  work.  They  generally 
understand  better  the  value  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  may  add  a  few  words  respect- 
ing different  systems.  As  a  rule 
it  seems  certainly  desirable  that 
girls  should  live  in  their  own  homes. 
Still,  there  are  disadvantages  con- 
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nectedwithpriTBteteaclimg.  When 
chfldren   have    no    opportmntj  of 
measnring  their  powers  with  those 
of  others,  they  are  liable  to  become 
narrow-minded  and  conceited — apt 
to  give  waj  too  freelj  to  capricious 
tempers  which  render  home,  both 
to  parents  and  governesses,  anything 
but    'home,    sweet    home.'     In    a 
boarding-school,   on  the   contrary, 
they  do  not  find  their  companions 
ready  to  bear    radeness    and    ill- 
temper;  and  thus  schools  exercise 
a  civilising  influence;  the  character, 
if  a  foundation  of  good  principles 
has   been   laid  at  home,  gains   in 
strength  and  power  of  discernment, 
and  the  sense   of  responsibility  is 
developed,  before  the  girl  is  called 
on  to  decide  the  great  questions  of 
life.       The   danger  is   that  where 
there  are  large  numbers  or  insufii. 
cient  supervision,  evil  thoughts  may 
be  instUled,  and  foolish  conversa- 
tion indulged  in,  and  habits  of  de- 
ceit gained,  and  a  perverted  school- 
girlish  code  of  morality  established. 
The    modem    system    of   colleges 
seems  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
home   and  school  edacation.      To 
quote  from  Miss  Sewell : 

Wo  have  learnt  to  despise  day-schools, 
and  there  are  disadvantages  connected  with 
them.  Yet  the  bad  effects  of  promiscuous 
association  for  a  few  hours,  and  for  a  special 
purpose,  are  not  likely  to  be  as  great  as  an 
almost  equally  promiscuous  companionship, 
not  only  at  certain  times,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, but  throughout  the  whole  day,  and 
even  by  night ;  it  might  be  worth  the  trial, 
whether  a  very  superior  day-school  might 
not  be  curried  on  with  greater  intellectual 
advantafres,  and  much  less  risk  to  the  chil- 
dren, than  that  whicli  attends  the  present 
system  of  herding  large  numbers  together 
in  one  house. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Bsmem- 
hrancer  dwells  upon  one  point  too 
much  overlooked,  viz.  the  impor- 
tance of  a  father's  and  brother's 
influence  in  checking  the  tendency 
to  *  fastness,'  and  promoting  a  really 
lady-like  tone  of  mind  and  manners: 
Is  not  a  father  condemning  his  children 
to  frivolity  by  never  bringing  to  bear  on 
their  pursuits  the  influence  of  a  manly 


mind  ?   A  few  woids  evi  jendng  t- ._ 

in  a  study,  a  touch  of  praise  or  blame  &^ 
a  matured  mind,  will  alter  the  wikJeaspetr: 
of  a  child's  pursuits;  to  work  bo  as  *  . 
obtain  a  father's  approbation  is  surely  lL? 
best  object  that  an  ozdinaiy  child  eas  look  i< . 
Is  it  not  because  their  fathers  hare  uierv  > 
played  with,  instead  of  training  them,  that 
our  young  ladies  so  often  tz«ndh  on  tii-^ 
reige^  at  least,  of  the  rules  of  dccorr:^  ? 
There  are  matters  in  which  no  ciie*s  ta^-ir 
opinion  is  so  implicitly  taken  a^  that  of  ^ 
father  or  brother.  A 'lady's  disapproral  is 
laughed  at  as  prudish  ;  a' gentleman's  look 
of  disgust  is  never  fiii^tten. 

And  again. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  thft  svJior^N 
room  system,  that  girh*  have  no  intellectual 
conversation,  and  hare  access  obiIt  to 
manuals  and  abridgment^j,  instead  of  being 
accustomed  to  handle  ^tandaid  books  for 
themselves,  and  there  is  thus  a  general 
flimsiness  and  want  of  substance  about 
their  acquirements. 

Another  great  disadvantage  is  that 
in    many   schools,    the    pernicious 
habit  prevails    of  compelling    the 
pupils  always   to   speak  a  foreign 
tongue.     Practised  for  an  hour  or 
two  every  day  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  teacher,  this  would  be 
beneficial ;  but  no  foreign  governess 
can  correct  for  twelve  hours  d&ilv, 
and  a  peculiar  tongue  (unintelligible 
to  residents  in  France)  tends  to  be- 
come  current.     A  French  master, 
accustomed    to   teach   in   the  first 
circles  in  Paris,  afterwards  came  to 
England.     He  told  me  he  refused 
to  teach  in  schools  where   French 
was  constantly  spoken,  for  he  could 
not  in  a  few   hours   of  the   week 
correct    the    bad    French    learned 
during  the  remainder.  Learning  bad 
French  is,  however,  one  of  the  least 
of  the   evils   connected   with   this 
practice.     Anything  deserving  the 
name   of  conversation  is  banished 
where  it  is  strictly  enforced,  and  so 
the  mind  is  dwarfed  and  stunted, 
and  when  girls  leave  school,  they 
are    often    found    unable    to    talk 
except  upon  trivial  subjects. 

The  dangers  to  be  guarded  against 
in  colleges  seem  to  be  these:  In- 
discriminate association.     But  this 
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ma  J  be  avoided  bj  strict  regula- 
xions    respecting    admission,  bv  a 
^i^eU-constitnted    internal    goTcm- 
Tnent,   and   sacb  orderly  arrange- 
Tuents  both  of  time  and  place,  as 
mill   prevent  idle  gossiping.     The 
object  shonld  be  to  combine  school- 
discipline  with  home  influence.     In 
lx)arding  schools,  if  evil   arises,  it 
Tnay  continue  months  undiscovered, 
bat  parents  who  interest  themselves 
in    their    children's    pursuits  will 
g-enerally  be  well  informed  of  what 
goes  on  in  a  day-school.     A  danger 
more  to  be  feared,  seems  this,  that 
colleges  for  girls  might  fall  into  the 
state  of  some  boys'  schools,  (of  a 
past  age  I)  where   fifty  or  eighty 
boys  were  committed  to  one  master. 
He  could  not  do  the  work,  and  so 
made  himself  as  comfortable  as  he 
could  under  the  circumstances.     So 
there  may  be  popular  teachers  who 
go  everywhere,  and  have  their  hun- 
dreds of  pupils,  but  who  are  too 
busy,  or  too  grand  to  do  more  than 
lecture  a  class  of  whom  they  know 
nothing,  and  whose  exercises  they 
rarely  see,  and  never  correct. 

It  should  be  an  understood  rule, 
that  every  teacher  is  responsible  for 
all  the  work  of  his  or  her  subject, 
and  should  either  correct  personally, 
or  revise  the  corrections  of  another; 
so  alone  can  a  teacher  learn  to 
adapt  the  lessons  to  the  pupils,  and 
bring  mind  to  bear  upon  mind. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  large 
college  should  not  be  managed  as 
well,  and  it  will  of  course  be  less 
expensive  in  proportion  to  the 
advantages  offered,  than  a  small 
school  could  be,  since  much  of  the 
work  of  teaching  can  be  divided. 
Besides  this,  the  larger  the  number 
of  pupils,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
better  they  can  be  classed.  Perio- 
dical examinations  by  examiners 
above  the  suspicion  of  partiality 
would  tend  to  secure  good  work. 
'  Examinations  ! '  I  hear  some  one 
exclaim ;  *  what  do  girls  want  with 
examinations  ? — ^they  are  not  to  take 
degrees.'     I  would  ask,  if  you  were 
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building  a  house,  woakl  you  trust 
entirely  to  the  builder^  and  hop^^ 
that  foundation,  and  bricks,  and 
woodwork,  were  all  they  should  be, 
or  would  yon  from  time  to  time 
examine  matters  for  yourself,  <*r 
appoint  some  competent  person  to 
do  so?  And  do  those  act  wisely 
who  hope  that  all  is  well  with  their 
childr^  yet  fail  to  inquire  what  is 
the  kind  of  foundation  which  is 
being  laid  for  their  future  character 
whether  they  are  gaining  any  men- 
tal training  at  all  ?  Much  of  the 
negligence  on  this  subject  arises,  I 
doubt  not,  from  ignorance  concern- 
ing the  true  end  of  intellectual 
education  (viz.  the  elevation,  the 
discipline  of  the  moral  nature) ;  since 
this  makes  people  indifferent  on  a 
subject  of  vital  importance. 

We  might  then  conclude  on  ci 
priori  grounds,  from  mere  know- 
ledge of  poor  human  nature,  tliat 
work  which,  it  was  undei*stood, 
would  never  be  examined,  would 
probably  be  badly  done ;  that  brass 
sovereigns  might  possibly  find  their 
way,  even  from  Her  Majesty's  mint, 
if  it  were  certain  that  no  one  would 
ever  examine  them  so  closely  as  to 
discover  the  counterfeit.  And  those 
who  have  liad  an  opportunity  of 
looking  into  the  question  tell  us  that 
the  result,  as  regards  the  education 
of  girls,  is  such  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  system  of  edu- 
cation almost  universally  adopted. 
The  examination  is  limited  to  cer- 
tain subjects,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  music  and  dancing. 
The  examiners  are  not  very  caiv- 
fully  selected,  and  are  extremely 
numerous.  They  meet  together  in 
hot  and  close  rooms,  at  a  time  at 
which  many  young  girls  are  asleep. 
We  have  however  the  practical 
testimony  of  a  large  body  of  parents, 
that  the  excitement  has  no  injurious 
efiect,  for  thev  allow  their  daughters 
to  go  through  this,  often  for  several 
evenings  a  week^  for  months  toge- 
ther. Before  proposing  an  amend- 
ment,  I  must  say   a    few    words 
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respecting  the  nature  of  an  exami- 
nation in  its  simplest  form. 

I  wish  I  conld  find  a  word  of  less 
than  five  syllables ;  long  words 
cause  unnecessary  alarm.  If  I  ask 
a  child  to  write  down  her  name  and 
age,  and  further  request  her  to  state 
how  many  wives  Henry  VIII.  had, 
and  to  tell  the  story  of  Alfred  and 
the  cakes,  I  suppose  no  one  would 
consider  that  I  was  doing  any- 
thing likely  to  bring  on  a  severe 
illness  from  over-excitement.  And 
why  not?  Because  the  first  of 
these  things  is  so  well  known  to 
most  children,  that  they  are  able  to 
recall  the  number  without  effort 
(some,  it  is  true,  have  a  strong 
sense  of  the  harmony  of  numbers,  and 
assign  eight  wives  to  Henry  VIII.) ; 
and  the  last  is  sufficiently  interest^ 
ing  to  draw  their  attention  away 
from  themselves,  and  fix  it  on  the 
sorrows  of  a  favourite  hero.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  it  can  do  children 
no  harm  to  ask  them  a  few  ques- 
tions upon  things  they  know  well ; 
and  when  I  hear  a  teacher  express- 
ing a  strong  opinion  respecting  the 
dangerous  excitement  likely  to  be 
caused  by  the  children's  being  ques- 
tioned, I  think  that  their  know- 
ledge is  not  very  secure,  and  either 
that  they  have  been  taught  in  a 
vague  way,  so  that  they  feel  they 
know  nothing  well,  or  that  there  has 
been  an  attempt  to  do  too  much — 
to  cram,  to  expedite  the  process  of 
education,  so  that  the  poor  little 
heads  put  us  in  mind  of  a  badly  an- 
nealed vessel,  which  fiies  to  pieces 
at  a  touch  which  would  have  no 
effect  upon  an  ordinary  glass, — or, 
lastly,  ambition,  and  fear,  and  vanity, 
are  brought  to  bear,  and  the  evils 
produced  by  the  excitement  of 
these  passions,  is  falsely  imagined 
to  be  necessarily  connected  with 
examinations.  I  would  not  propose 
that  children  should  be  taught  to  do 
wonders,  but  that  from  day  to  day, 
from  week  to  week,  they  should  be 
called  on  to  show  that  they  have 
learned  what  they  have  been  taught. 


Then,  if  they  should  know  that  the 
answers  they  write  are  sometimes 
sent  to  examiners  unconnected  with 
the  school,  they  will  simply  write  as 
they  do  for  their  own  teachers,  and 
it  will  be  found  again,  as  it  has 
been  found  already,  that  no  inju- 
rious effects  at  all  will  follow. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  we 
often  hear  of  young  men  whose 
health  fails  aft)er  examinations  at 
the  universities;  but,  if  all  these 
cases  of  alleged  over- work  were  ex- 
amined, we  should  I  imagine  find 
an  extremely  small  proportion  di- 
rectly attributable  to  tiiis  cause ; 
and  in  the  case  of  girls,  nearly  all 
the  opportunities  for  over-work 
might  be  removed.  First,  they 
would  not  be  able,  whilst  living  in 
their  own  homes,  or  under  the  care 
of  sensible  ladies,  to  overtax  their 
strength,  by  attempting  to  combine 
too  large  a  proportion  of  pleasure- 
seeking  with  quiet  study.  They 
might  be  required  to  take  a  fair 
time  for  exercise  and  recreation; 
they  might  be  prevented  from  sit- 
ting up  at  night ;  and,  lastly,  they 
should  not  feel  that  all  their  pro- 
spects in  life  will  be  ruined  by  failure 
to  answer  the  questions  set,  but  only 
that  they  are  bound  to  do  every 
work  that  comes  before  them  as 
well  as  they  can,  be  satisfied  with 
that,  and  not  be  over-anxious  aboui^ 
results.  If,  however,  when  the 
teaching  has  been  of  a  right  kind, 
and  the  examination  is  such  as  I 
have  described,  we  still  find  a  child 
over-anxious  and  over-excited,  a 
lady  teacher  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  that  this  is 
likely  to  arise  from  her  thinking  of 
herself,  and  what  people  would 
think  of  her,  instead  of  forgetting 
herself,  and  giving  her  mind  to  "her 
work.  And  this  incidental  check 
to  vanity  is  not  valueless. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  exami- 
ners should  be  men  or  women  of 
sound  judgment,  who  would  there- 
fore not  overtax  nor  frighten ;  and 
I  do  not  see  why  a  central  board 
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could  not  send  down  (as  is  done  in 
the  Science  Department)  sets  of 
questions  to  be  answered  in  diffe- 
rent schools,  and  report  to  the  prin- 
cipal thereupon.  I  am  sure  many 
valuable  hints  may  be  obtained  from 
external  examiners,  and  I  cannot 
see  that  any  harm,  but  much  good, 
would  arise.  Pretentiousness  would 
receive  a  severe  check,  slovenly 
systems  would  be  exposed,  and  ex- 
perience as  well  as  theory  has 
shown,  that  such  examinations  are 
really  liked  by  well  taught  children. 
They  give  to  them  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity, they  show  to  themselves  whe- 
ther they  really  know  what  they 
thought  they  did,  and  they  teach 
them  to  feel  that  vague  half-know- 
ledge is  worthless,  since  it  will 
stand  no  fair  test.  In  fact,  all  the 
objections  that  I  hear  made  against 
examinations  are  such  as  apply  only 
when  children  are  badly  trained,  or 
parents  and  guardians  remiss,  or 
teachers  incompetent,  or  eicaminers 
wanting  in  common  sense. 

There  is,  however,  another  feeling 
which  I  know  exists,  bi^t  which  I 
have  never  seen  put  into  words. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  since  educa- 
tion develops  the  powers,  it  in- 
creases the  dangers,  and  that  our 
object  with  girls  should  rather  be 
to  seclude,  to  administer  sedatives, 
than  to  develop  those  powers  of 
mind  and  character,  which  are  the 
media  of  temptation.  Now,  let  us 
understand  education  aright;  it 
does  not  create  but  direct  the 
powers.  A  wild  apple-tree  produces 
crabs ;  the  gardener  by  grafting 
modifies  the  mode  of  operation,  and 
it  bears  golden  pippins.  Be  sure 
of  this,  the  powers  are  there ;  it*  is 
ours  to  see  that  they  produce  sweet 
not  bitter  fruits.  We  may  wish 
that  a  girl  would  sit  by  the  fire  and 
purr,  and  give  no  more  trouble  than 
a  cat ;  but  her  Creator  has  endowed 
her  with  a  strength  of  wiD,  an 
energy,  a  passionate  devotion  of 
spirit  that  we  cannot  suppress  if  we 
would ;   and  woe  betide  us,  if  we 


succeed    in    repressing    when    we 
should   train   and  gently  develop. 
There  are  mountains  which  contain 
a  fire   within,  but  as  long  as  the 
crater  is  open,  villagers  may  dwell 
peacefully  in  the  valleys ;    let  the 
crater  be  stopped  up,  and  violent  con- 
vulsions shake  the  earth  for  miles : 
Wohlthatig  ist  des  Feuere  Macht, 
Wenn  sie  der  Mensch  bezahmt,  bewacht, 
Und  was  er  bildet,  was  er  schafit, 
Baa  dankt  er  dieser  Hinuhelskraft ; 
Doch  furchtbar  wild  die  HimmelBkraft, 
Wenn  sie  der  Fessel  sich  entraffl, 
Kinhertritt  auf  dw  eign^  Spur, 
Die  freie  Tochter  der  Natur. 

Yes,  the  storms  of  passion  are  ter- 
rible and  destructive,  and  after  long 
observation,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  often  bum  most 
fiercely  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  the  most  icy  exterior.  Far  be 
it  from  a  weak  and  erring  mortal  to 
say  that  a  system  can  do  that  which 
is  the  work  of  divine  grace.  Yet 
in  so  far  as  the  education  is  a  right 
one,  it  works  in  harmony  with  the 
teaching  of  Christianity;  it  does  not, 
like  the  Stoic  philosophy,  crush 
down  the  feelings,  shut  the  safety- 
valve,  but  takes  care  that  all  the 
powers  should  be  developed,  and 
devoted  to  beneficent  ends;  the 
ardent  spirit  spends  its  energies  in 
caring  for  others,  and  devoting  itself 
with  an.  unselfish  courage.  We 
dare  not  leave  the  *  house  empty, 
swept,  and  garnished.' 

I  consider  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
most  essential  moment,  that  colleges 
should,  as  respects  their  internal 
management,  be  in  the  hands  of 
ladies.  To  quote  once  more  fix)m 
Miss  Sewell: 

Men,  however  earnest,  deyoted,  and  intel- 
lectual, are  not  Uie  pf'rsons  whom  nature 
points  out  as  fitted  to  be  the  educators  of 
young  girls.  Women  can  deal  with  women 
as  men  never  can.  They  know  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  they  have  to  operate.  They 
are  not  kept  back  by  any  chivalrous  feeling 
from  plain  statftments  of  truth;  and  they 
can  enter  into  innumerable  little  difficulties 
which  to  a  man  are  simply  incomprehen- 
sible. The  most  sensible  man  will  now 
and  then  give  advice  to  a  young  girl,  at 
NN  2 
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vrhich  a  sensible  woman  will  lift  up  her 
hands  in  astonishment.  Above  all,  women 
can  give  girls  sympathy  with  safety,  and 
sympathy  is  the  great  instrument  of  in- 
fluence with  all  young  people. 

Nor  can  men  teach  young  cHl- 
dren  nearly  as  well  as  women  ;  their 
lessons  should  be  reserved  for  the 
elder  pupils,  who  alone  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  wider  and  more 
philosophical  views  which  a  clever 
man  would  take. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon 
the  plan  of  having  a  private  gover- 
ness are  often  insurmountable,  and 
there  may  not  be  a  good  day-school 
near,  or  from  family  circumstances, 
it  may  be  desirable  a  child  should 
he  removed  from  home,  or  idle 
troublesome  habits  and  tempers  re- 
quire correction,  in  fact,  a  moral 
change  of  air  may  be  desirable.  In 
that  case,  I  should  say  with  Miss 
Jewell,  *Do  not  look  for  a  cheap 
and  large  boarding  school.*  If  it 
can  be  managed,  place  children 
under  the  care  of  a  lady  who  has 
only  a  moderate  number.  It  is  true 
this  cannot  be  done,  if  really  supe- 
rior teachers  are  required,  without 
.great  expense,  but  why  should  not 
such  a  lady  take  advantage  of  the 
lessons  at  a  college  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day  ? — this  would  relieve 
her  of  much  of  the  pecuniary  diffi- 
culty, and  of  the  responsibility  re- 
specting the  details  of  the  education. 
When  the  school-hours  were  over, 
she  would  be  at  hand  to  assist  and 
superintend,  and  remove  difficulties. 
And  encourage  the  diffident.  Not 
being  too  much  occupied  with  the 
routine  of  teaching,  she  would  be 
a.ble  to  devote  her  attention  more 
especially  to  the  training  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  inculcation  of  orderly 
and  obedient  habits,  and,  in  the 
•evenings  she  could  read  with  her 
pupils,  and  be  their  companion. 

There  will  of  course  always  be 


some  prejudices  to  contend  with, 
but  it  is  certainly  folly  not  to  econo- 
mise better  the  labour  of  teaching; 
and  the  extravagance  of  the  terms 
now  demanded  by  many  professora 
seems  to  necessitate  the  adoption  of 
some  such  plan,  or  a  really  superior 
education  will  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  persons  of  ordinary  means. 

In  conclusion,  I  heartily  wish 
success  to  all  who  are  earnest  in 
promoting  sounder  views  upon  this 
important  subject.  We  may  differ 
in  details, — one  may  recommend  one 
plan,  one  another,  and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  dream  of  a  panacea :  special 
cases  require  special  treatment,  and 
no  scheme,  however  well  arranged, 
will  succeed  without  much  anxious 
care  and  watchfulness. 

I  have  absolutely  no  fear  that  a 
right  education  will  make  girls  con- 
ceited, or  fond  of  display ;  true,  the 
feeling  of  her  responsibilities  will 
sometimes  lead  a  woman,  as  it  will 
a  man,  to  speak  and  act,  when  a 
thoughtless  person  would  be  silent 
or  indolent ;  but  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  we -must  not  make  the  love  of 
glory  a  motive  of  action,  so  neither 
must  we  hesitate  to  engage  in  use- 
ful and  right  occupations,  through 
fear  of  being  spoken  of,  either  for 
good  or  evil.  I  should  bo  sorry 
that  the  hackneyed  quotation  from 
Thucydides^  should  become  to  any 
a  rule  of  action,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  precepts  of  an  Apostle  who 
counts  those  women  worthy  of 
honour  who  are  well  reported  of 
for  good  works,  and  desires  that 
they  should  be  teachers  of  good 
things.  We  cannot  forget,  that  to 
one  it  was  promised  that  her  work 
should  be  spoken  of  throughout 
all  the  world  for  a  memorial  of  her, 
nor  that  she  whose  retiring  hfe  is 
an  example  to  us  all,  yet  in  her 
thanksgiving  hymn  rejoiced,  that  all 
generations  should  call  her  blessed. 


*  Ei  5/  /AC  861  leal  yvyanttias  ri  dpcr^s,  Zffcu  pvv  h  x^^P^^?  lirovrat,  furriffBrivaif  jSpox'^? 
mpcuwicu  itrw  <nitJM»w.  rijs  re  yiip  ivapxoioJis  ^^a-cws  /k^  x^h'^^^  ytv^trdai  6fuv  fir/dKii  v 
Z6ka  leai  ft  &y  ^ii^  i\dxi<rroy  hpenjt  fcipi  ^  ^^ov  iv  rois  ipatai  k\w  f, — Thucydides, 
book  ii.  c.  45. 
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ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH,    1819-1861. 


THE  name  of  Artlinr  Hugh  Clough 
is  held  in  regard  by  many- 
readers  of  books  in  England  and 
America,  and  in  affection  hj  his 
personal  friends.  He  was  an  Eng- 
lishman of  our  own  day  with  its 
novelties  and  problems,  intellec- 
tual, cultivated,  thoroughly  honest 
and  singleminded,  and  possessing 
moreover  a  marked  degree  of  origi- 
nality, which  after  all  is  the  truly 
interesting  thing.  Originality  or 
'  genius,'  that  which  is  bom  with  a 
man,  and  peculiarly  distinguishes 
him  from  all  others,  is  what  we 
seek  in  every  one  ;  this  is  the  man. 
But,  though  every  human  creature 
has  a  genius,  it  is  in  most  cases  so 
small,  and  so  overlaid  in  a  few  years 
with  all  kinds  of  extraneous  matter 
and  rubbish,  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
coverable, at  all  events  not  worth 
much  pains  to  discover. 

Clough' s  mind,  naturally  of  a 
grave  reflective  turn,  was  occupied 
in  early  life  with  the  studies  of  a 
public  school  and  college  career, 
and  a  good  deal  at  the  same  time 
with  moral  and  theological  ques- 
tions ;  English  ecclesiasticism  had 
a  large  share  in  his  training ;  later, 
he  took  interest  in  politics,  though 
not  in  parties;  the  picturesque  in 
nature  attracted  him  much,  and  he 
delighted  in  rambles  afoot ;  first 
and  last  he  had  a  constant  literary 
impulse,  which  expressed  itself 
mainly  in  poetic  forms,  in  part  per- 
haps because  his  habitually  reserved 
mind  had  thus  the  advantage  of  a 
thicker  veil  when  venturing  into 
public  view.  Reserved  and  reti- 
cent, cautious  almost  to  a  fault  in 
forming  opinions,  everything  Clough 
said,  did,  and  wrote  was  genuine — 
was  from  himself,  and  imbued  with 
his  truthful,  generous,  and  manly 
nature. 

From  a  volume  of  Letters  and 
"Remains  printed  '  for  private  circu- 
lation only,'  we  gather,  by  permis- 
sion, some  traits  of  his  life,  assisted 


by  our  own  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  man.  The  book  in  ques- 
tion has  a  high  and  rare  simplicity 
of  presentment,  and  as  far  as  it 
goes  is  one  of  the  honestest  pieces 
of  biography. 

Childhood,  1819-1829. 

A.  H.  C.  was  born  in  1819  at 
Liverpool,  in  respectable  upper 
middle  station.  His  father,  of 
Welsh  family,  a  mercantile  man, 
emigrated  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren (three  sons,  of  whom  Arthur 
was  second,  and  a  daughter)  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  when 
Arthur  was  four  years  old,  and 
there  lived  several  years  in  a  *  large 
ugly  red-brick  house  near  the  sea/ 
the  lower  storey  of  which  was  his: 
father's  office.  *  At  seven,  his  sister 
tells  us,  Arthur  '  was  already  con- 
sidered as  the  genius  of  the  family. 
He  was  a  beautiful  boy  with  soft 
silky,  almost  black  hair,  and  shining 
dark  eyes  and  a  small  delicate 
mouth.'  He  was  fond  of  reading, 
was  sometimes  passionate,  though 
not  easily  roused,  and  said  to  be- 
very  determined  and  obstinate.. 
*  He  would  always  do  things  from 
his  own  choice,  and  not  merely  copy 
what  others  were  doing.'  With  his-, 
sister  and  younger  brother  he  played 
sometimes  among  the  cotton-bales, 
or  on  the  white  sand  of  Sullivan's 
Island,  but  was  not  very  ready  to 
join  in  the  games  of  other  children.. 

In  1828  the  family  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  Arthur,  aged  nine,  was  sent 
to  school  at  Chester,  his  parents 
returning  for  a  time  to  Charleston. 
His  father  is  described  as  'very 
lively,  fond  of  society  and  amuse- 
ment.' He  liked  life  and  change^ 
and  did  not  care  much  for  reading. 
His  mother,  whose  name  was  Per- 
fect, *  had  no  love  of  beauty, — stem 
integrity  was  at  the  bottom  of  her 
character.  She  loved  what  was 
grand,  noble,  and  enterprising,  and 
was  truly   religious.'     After    nine 
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months  at  the  Chester  school,  Ar- 
thur went  to  Rugby. 

Rugby,  i 829-1 837. 

Arthur,  ten  years  old,  entered 
Rugby  School  in  the  summer  of 
1829,  a  handsome  shy  dark-eyed 
boy,  fond  of  books.  Arnold,  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  had  becomie  Head- 
Master  about  a  year  before  this, 
and  was  earnestly  labouring  to  re- 
form the  public  school .  system  '  on 
Christian  principles . '  To  refer  every- 
thing habitually  to  what  he  held  as 
fixed  religious  principles,  and  to 
awaken  and  keep  awake  to  these 
the  conscience  of  each  individual 
boy — such  was  Arnold's  way ;  and 
Clough  at  Rugby  seems  to  have 
been  a  boy  and  youth  after  the 
Doctor's  own  heart.  He  worked 
hard,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
classes,  and  gave  all  possible  assis- 
tance in  maintaining  discipline  and 
good  conduct  in  the  school ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  Rugby  career 
was  looked  up  to  by  his  fellow- 
pupils  with  something  of  that  re- 
spect and  awe  with  which  he  and 
they  regarded  the  Doctor. 

'His  holidays  were  spent  in  a 
variety  of  places,' — with  his  uncle, 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Clough,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford ;  at  Ponte- 
fract,  Chester,  Liverpool,  &c. ;  *  often 
at  Mold  vicarage,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  life  of  a  quiet 
but  earnest  country  clergyman.' 

Of  his  letters  from  Rugby,  several 
are  to  his  younger  brother  George, 
at  another  school,  and  abound  with 
good  orthodox  religious  advice  and 
encouragement,  of  that  kind  which 
a  boy  finds  it  much  easier  to  ad- 
minister than  a  man,  unless  the 
man  give  it  professionally.  Nor, 
judg^g  from  concurrent  testi- 
mony, were  these  letters,  like  so 
many,  only  half  or  hundredth  part 
real,  but  truly  represented  the  grave 
and  anxiously  upright  character  of 
Clough's  school-boy  life,  and  the 
deep  impression  made  upon  him  by 
the  usual  doctrinal  forms. 


Oxford,  1837-1848. 

After  nine  years  at  Rugby,  Clough, 
aged  nineteen,  went  to  Oxford  as 
Balliol  scholar,  and  with  an  *"  exhi- 
bition '  from  hiB  school.  At  the  uni- 
versity he  was  serious  and  studious, 
yet  somewhat  apathetic  at  times 
(as  original  minds  are  apt  to  be) 
as  to  the  routine  distinctions  and 
honours.  He  said  he  was  *  sick  '  of 
contentions  for  such  things  before 
he  left  Rugby. 

Clough's  letters  from  Oxford  show 
a  constant  interest,  in  questions  of 
religion  and  theology.  The  famous 
movement  towards  Romanism  then 
in  progress  attracted  much  of  his 
attention,  and  6  fxiyag  Ncav^poc,  as 
he  calls  him,  was  a  very  notable 
and  in  many  points  a  very  admi- 
rable personage  in  his  eyes.  '  New- 
man'  (he  writes  in  1838) 'is  now 
giving  lectures  on  the  Mystical 
Power  of  the  Sacraments,  &c.  It 
is  very  striking  that  there  is  a 
German  divine'  here  *  who  has  come 
to  a  mystical  view  which  is  no  less 
difficult  than  Newman's,  though  not 
in  form  the  same.  Olshausen  is  his 
name.     His  notion  is,'  &c. 

Yet  indications  like  the  following 
begin  also  to  crop  up  : — *  I  don't 
quite  like  hearing  so  much  about 
these  matters  as  I  do ;'  and  of  Car- 
lyle  he  remarks  (1839),  *  -^  admire 
him  extremely  in  general.'  '  He  is 
certainly,  however,  somewhat  hea- 
thenish ;  but  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  case  with  all  literature,  old 
and  new,  English  and  foreign,  worth 
calling  literature,  which  comes  in 
one's  way.' 

The  first  specimens  we  have  of 
Clough's  poetry  are  dated  about  this 
time  (1839),  and  have  a  decidedly 
Wordsworthian  tone.  First  and  last, 
Wordsworth  was  for  him  the  chief 
among  modern  poets.  He  had  also 
much  liking  for  Crabbe,  and  but 
little  for  the  rich  aerial  colourists, 
such  as  Keats  and  Shelley,  being 
always  uneasy  when  he  felt  his  legs 
taken  off  the  ground.  He  required 
a  tangible  intellectual   basis,   and 
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was  rather  suspicious  of  sentiment 
and  imagination.  Of  the  old  Eng- 
lish poets,  he  seemed  clearly  to  pre- 
fer Chaucer. 

In  the  summer  of  1840  Clough 
stayed  for  a  time  at  Orasmere,  a 
favourite  summer  haunt  of  his  ; 
made  a  walking  tour  through  Wales, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  vacation  at 
Liverpool  with  his  family.  'He 
became  at  this  time,'  says  his  sister, 
*  more  and  more  uneasy  and  unset- 
tled in  his  mindi  and  his  parents 
became  anxious  about  him.  .  .  . 
His  tendency  to  High  Church  views 
had  apparently  passed  away,  and  he 
was  afloat  on  another  sea  of  thought, 
and  no  one  knew  his  mind  at  home. 
His  health,  too,  suflTered,  and  his 
mother  and  I  grieved  to  see  his 
dark  hair  falling  off.  But  he  was 
as  thoughtful  and  considerate  as 
ever  ;  .  .  .  very  gently  he  loos- 
ened the  cords  that  bound  him  to 
the  traditions  of  his  early  life.'  To 
this  year  belong  the  earliest  poems 
in  the  posthumous  one-volume  edi- 
tion, poems  fall  of  sad  doubtings 
and  longings.  The  poet  fears  to  sell 
his  soul's  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
world's  pottage ;  would  fain  seek 
the  Summum  Pulchrum,  and  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  less.  Yet  where 
can  he  find  it  ?  and  meanwhile  his 
life  is  slipping  past  and  nothing 
done,  nothing  enjoyed. 

How  often  sit  I,  poring  o'er 

My  strange  distorted  youth, 
Seeking  in  vain,  in  all  my  store, 

One  feeling  based  op  tmth ; 
Amid  the  maze  of  petty  life 

A  clue  whereby  to  move, 
A  spot  whereon  in  toil  and  strife 

To  dare  to  rest  and  love. 

Professor  Shairp's  notes  refer  to 
this  period : 

Aa  a  freshman  I  looked  with  respect  ap- 
pxoaching  to  awe  on  the  senior  scholar  of 
whom  I  had  heard  so  much,  stepping  out  on 
Sunday  mornings  to  read  the  first  lesson  in 
BaUiol  Chapel.  How  clearly  I  remember 
his  massive  figure,  in  scholar^s  surplice, 
standing  before  the  brass  eagle,  and  his 
deep  feeling  tones  as  he  read  some  chapter 
from  the  Hebrew  prophets.  At  that  time 
he  was  the  eldest  and  every  way  the  first 
of  a  remarkable  band  of  scholars.    The 


younger  undergraduates  felt  towards  him  a 
distant  reverence.  ....  Profaner  spirits, 
nearer  his  own  standing,  sometimes  made 
a  joke  of  his  then  exceeding  silence  and  re- 
serve, and  of  his  unworldly  ways.  But  as 
he  was  out  of  college  rooms  and  reading 
hard  for  his  degree,  we  freshmen  only  heard 
of  his  reputation  from  a  distance,  and 
seldom  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Clough  lived  in  a  Bm^,ll  cottage 
in  Holywell,  bathing  every  morning 
through  the  winter  in  the  cold  Holy- 
well baths,  and  reading  hard  all 
day.  'Few  Balliol  scholars  had 
equalled,  none  ever  surpassed, 
Clough's  reputation ; '  and  great 
was  the  surprise  when  his  name 
appeared  not  in  the  first  but  the 
second  class.  He  himself  tells  his 
sister  (and  never  was  man  freer 
of  any  touch  of  brag)  that  he  had 
not  cared  to  try  for  a  first  class, 
knowing  that  he  had  done  all  the 
requisite  reading,  and  far  more^ 
which,  was  the  really  important 
thing.  Yet  afterwards,  character- 
istically, he  felt  that  he  had  thus 
thrown  away  a  point,  his  chance  of 
getting  pupils  being  much  lessened. 
In  the  same  year  (1841)  he  tried 
for  a  BaUiol  Fellowship,  without 
success ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1 842 
was  elected  Fellow  of  Onel.  His 
spirits,  which  had  been  drooping, 
were  renewed  by  this  success,  which, 
was  the  more  acceptable  to  himself 
and  his  family  on  account  of  the 
recent  mercantile  failure  of  his 
father.  Yet  he  did  not '  altogether 
like  the  change  from  independent 
bachelorship  to  High-table  and 
Common-room-dom. ' 

In  June  1842  the  death  of  Dr. 
Arnold  grieved  him  deeply.  'He 
could  not  rest,  and  seemed  unable 
to  take  interest  in  anything,  and  he 
went  away  almost  immediately  into 
Wales  and  wandered  about  there 
alone.  In  general  he  never  could 
speak  of  what  troubled  him  most.' 
In  July  he  made  a  tour  on  the 
Continent,  and  liked  Switzerland 
better  than  Italy.  In  1 843  we  find 
him  again  at  Giusmere  with  a  read- 
ing-party, in  the  enjoyment  of 
batlung  and  moimtain  walks,  his  two 
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favourite  kinds  of  exercise.     It  was 
a  subsequent  reading-party  in  the 
HigWands  which  gave  rise  to  his 
poem    of    the  BotJiie,       In    1847, 
when  the  Irish  famine  broke  out, 
a  '  Retrenchment  Association  '  was 
formed  at  Oxford,  to  induce  people 
to  lessen  their  expenditure  on  luxu- 
ries, and  give  as  much  help  as  they 
could  to  their  starving  countrymen. 
Clough  was  from  the  first  one  of 
the  most  earnest  supporters  of  this 
movement,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
its  favour,  dealing  not  merely  with 
the    immediate    question    of  Irish 
distress,  but  presenting  considera- 
tions Qn  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy, 
and  how  far  they  are  allowable.  Not 
arguing  against  enjoyment,  or  fail- 
ing to  recognise  the  advantage  to 
the  community  of  a  class  possessing 
cxdtivation,  leisure,  and  refinement, 
he  strongly  combats  the  notion  that 
one  may  *  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own,'  and  reprobates  the  frivolous 
and  mischievous  ways  in  which  the 
gilded  youth  of  our  time  dispose  of 
their    plethora    of   money.      Must 
'expense  and  ostentation'   be  the 
leading  precept  in  the  education  of 
the  English  aristocracy  ? 

The  Bothie  was  published  in 
1848,  and  in  the  same  year  Clough, 
for  reasons  of  conscience,  resigned 
his  fellowship.  The  conviction  had 
long  been  growing  in  his  mind  that 
from  the  promising  future  to  which 
he  was  invited  by  the  usual  road  of 
university  success  h^  must  turn  his 
face  away,  and  wander  forth  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  world  to  push 
his  fortune.  He  was  the  chief  hope 
of  his  family ;  his  means  of  sub- 
sist6nce,  on  withdrawing  from  his 
regular'  career,  were  extremely  pro- 
blematical: yet  go  he  must.  Not 
that  he  did  anything  rashly ;  that 
was  not  his  character.  He  always 
*  heard  the  other  side,'  and  gave  fall 
weight  to  its  arguments.  The  fair- 
ness, at  once,  and  cultivated  keen- 
ness of  his  intellect  showed  him  all 
the  possible  doubts  and  difficulties 
comprised  in  any  debatable  ques- 
cn.    But  in  matters  of  life  and 


practice  no  man  more  simply  and 
sincerely  desired  to  do  always  the 
right  and  best  thing  than  Clough. 
Latterly,  while  retaining  all  his  dis- 
like to  dogmatism  and  to  one-sided 
confidence  in  opinion,  he  more  and 
more  insisted  upon  the  practical 
necessity  of  actii^g  in  most  cases 
without  hesitation  upon  the  best 
immediate  judgment  that  one  is  able 
to  form. 

Many  of  Clough's  friends  expos- 
tulated strongly  against  his  project 
of  quitting  Oxford  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  indeed  he  had 
signed  (*  reluctantly  enough,  and  .1 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  or  not  in 
a  justifiable  sense  '),  but  could  not 
and  would  not  hold  to.  Of  the  main 
doctrine  of  Dogmatic  Christianity, 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
(p.  86)  : 

*That  there  may  bo  a  meaning  in  it^ 
which  shall  not  only  be  consistent  with 
God's  justice,  that  is,  with  the  voice  of  our 
conscience,  but  shall  be  the  very  perfection 
of  that  justice,  the  one  true  expression  of 
our  relation  to  God,  I  don't  deny ;  but  I  do 
deny  that  Mr.McNeile,  or  Mr.  Close,  or  Dr. 
Hook,  or  Pusey,  or  Newman  himself,  quite 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  The  Evangeli- 
cals gabble  at  it,  as  the  Papists  do  their 
Ave  Marya^  and  yet  say  they  know ;  while 
Newman  falls  down  and  worships  because 
he  does  not  know,  and  knows  he  does  not 
know.  I  think  others  are  more  right  who 
say  boldly,  we  don't  understand  it,  and 
therefore  we  won't  fall  down  and  worship 
it.  Though  there  is  no  occasion  for  adding 
*  there  is  nothing  in  it,'  I  should  say,  [sic\ 
until  I  know,  I  will  wait,  and  if  I  am  not  bom 
with  the  power  to  discover,  I  will  do  what 
I  can  with  what  knowledge  I  have — ^trust 
to  God's  justice,  and  neither  pretend  to 
know,  nor,  without  knowing,  pretend  to 
embrace ;  nor  yet  oppose  those  who,  by 
whatever  means,  are  increasing  or  trying  to 
increase  knowledge. 

Travelling  :  London  :  America  : 
1848-1852. 

In  April  1848  Clongh  gave  tip 
his  tutorship.  In  May  he  went  to 
Paris  and  saw  something  of.  the 
revolution,  in  which  he  rejoiced  at 
first,  hoping  for  better  things  than 
those  which  actually  followed. 
'  About  this  time  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Emerson,  which 
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was  then  and  afterwards  very  valu- 
able to  hiiyi.'  In  the  autumn  he  was 
at  home  with  his  mother  and  sister 
at  Liverpool,  and  during  this  time 
he  wrote  his  poem  of  the  Bothie. 
It  made  at  first  little  impression  on 
the  public,  but  select  readers  in 
England,  and  more  in  America, 
found  in  these  hexameters  (metrically 
irregular  as  they  are,  and  not  seldom 
prosaic)  a  well-spring  of  original 
and  healthy  thoughts  upon  modem 
manners,  combined  with  a  delight- 
ful freshness  and  picturesqueness  in 
description.  Of  an  Oxford  reading- 
party  in  the  Highlands,  one  young 
man  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
and  fine-minded  girl,  a  farmer's 
daughter ;  they  marry  and  emigrate 
to  New  Zealand.  Such  the  story. 
There  he  hewed,  and  dug;   subdued  the 

earth  and  his  spirit ; 
There  he  built  him  a  home ;  there  Elspie 

bare  him  his  children, 
David  and  Bella ;  perhaps  ere  this  too  an 

Elspie  or  Adam ; 
There  hath  he  farmstead  and  land,  and 

fields  of  com  and  flax-fields ; 
And  the  Antipodes  too  have  a  Bothie  of 

Tober-na-vuolich. 

As  to  the  metre,  '  it  was  a  read- 
ing '  (he  says)  *  of  Evangeline  aloud 
.  .  .  which,  coming  after  a  re- 
perusal  of  the  Uixid,  occasioned  this 
outbreak  of  hexameters.' 

In  October  Clough  resigned  his 
fellowship  at  Oriel.  *  By  this  step 
he  gave  up  all  his  immediate  means 
of  subsistence  and  threw  himself  on 
the  world  anew.  For  some  time  he 
was  without  any  regular  employ- 
ment.* In  the  beginning  of  1849 
he  accepted  the  headship  of  Uni- 
versity Hall,  London,  an  institution 
then  just  founded,  in  connection 
with  University  College,  London. 
In  the  interval  before  its  opening  in 
October  he  made  a  journey  to  Home, 
andhappenedto  be  in  that  city  during 
the  whole  time  of  its  siege  by  the 
French.  As  usual,  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  republicans.  He 
formed  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Mazzini,  and  abhorred  the  Gallic 
interference.  Many  of  the  views  of 
life  and  of  art  are  found  in  his  letters 


from  Rome,  which  were  afterwards 
worked  into  his  second  long  hex- 
ameter poem,  entitled  Amours  de 
Voyage,  first  published  in  America, 
like  the  Bothie,  incondite  in  metri- 
cal form,  and  frequently  ultra-pro- 
Balc,the  Amours  deVoyage  also  is  ^ed 
with  fine  and  valuable  observations 
made  at  first-hand,  expressed  usually 
with  great  precision  and  point,  and 
often  with  singular  beauty.  Amhar- 
valia,  a  volume  of  short  poems,  half 
by  Clough  ('  the  casualties  of  at 
least  ten  years')  and  half  by  his  old 
school  friend  Mr.  Burbidge,  ap- 
peared shortly  after  the  Bothie,  In 
1850,  during  a  visit  to  Venice, 
Clough  began  a  longish  poem,  some- 
what of  the  Fa'iist  kind,  called  Dt- 
psychus,  which  *  shows  the  mark  of 
Venice  in  all  its  framework  and  its 
local  colouring.*  This  was  Clough*s 
method.  His  mind  full  of  the 
scenery  and  impressions  of  some 
notable  locality — the  Scotch  High- 
lands, or  Home,  or  Venice — he  made 
therefrom  a  mould,  as  it  were,  and 
poured  into  it  the  reflections, 
guesses,  theories,  and  beliefs  that 
were  occupying  him,  or  had  occu- 
pied him.  There  is  much  of  the 
sarcastic  in  the  Venice  poem,  put 
chiefly  into  the  mouth  of  a  '  Spirit,* 
who  is,  in  fact,  our  old  friend 
Mephistopheles,  and  who  drives  the 
well-intending  but  puzzled  Dipsy- 
chus  to  exclaun — 

....  if  indeed  it  be  in  vain 
To  expect  to  find  in  this  more  modem  time 
That  which  the  old-world  styled,  in  old- 
world  phrase, 
Walking  with  God !  It  seems  His  newer  will 
We  should  not  think  at  all  of  Him,  but  turn, 
And  of  the  world  that  He  has  given  us  make 
What  best  we  can. 

These  latter  lines  are  quoted  by 
Clough  in  a  subsequent  letter  in  the 
following  connection : — *  It  was  odd 
that  I  was  myself  in  a  most  Roman- 
ising frume  of  mind  yesterday,  which 
I  very  rarely  am.  I  was  attracted 
by  the  spirituality  of  it.  But  what 
has  hitherto  always  come  before  me 
as  the  truth,  is  rather  that 

It  seems  His  newer  will,'  &c. 
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The  letters  of  this  period  (1849- 
1852)  contain  many  interesting 
passages,  of  which  we  will  give  a 
few: 

University  Hall,  [Gordon  Square],  London, 
Oct.  29,  1849. 
Well,  here  I  am,  ....  myself  and  my 
eleven    undeigraduates    (that    should    be 

thirty  and  I  hope  will  be  some  day) 

I  have  no  confidence  in  my  tenure.  For 
intolerance,  0  Tom,  is  not  confined  to  the 
cloisters  of  Oxford,  or  the  pews  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, but  comes  up  like  the  tender 
herb,  partout,  and  is  indeed  in  a  manner 
indigenous  in  the  heart  of  the  family-man  of 
the  middle  classes.  Do  we  not  work  best 
by  digging  deepest  ?  by  avoiding  polemics, 
and  searching  to  display  the  real  thing? 
If  only  one  could  do  the  latter ! — 

Jan.  1S50. 

Of  what  use  is  paedagogy?  Some,  I 
suppose ;  and  a.s  much  probably  as  any 
other  occupation  one  is  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting harnessed  to. 

June  1850. 

It  continues  to  strike  me  how  ignorant 
you,  and  I,  and  other  young  men  of  our  set 
are.  Actual  life  is  unknown  to  an  Oxford 
student,  even  though  he  is  not  a  mere 
Puseyite,  and  goes  on  jolly  reading-parties. 
Enter  the  arena  of  your  brethren,  and  go 
•  not  to  your  grave  without  knowing  what 
common  merchants  and  solicitors,  much 
more  sailors  and  coal-heavers,  are  acquainted 
with.  Ignorance  is  a  poor  kind  of  inno- 
cence. The  world  is  wiser  than  the  wise, 
and  as  innocent  as  the  innocent ;  and  it  has 
long  been  found  out  what  is  the  best  way  of 
taking  things. 

Jan.  1852. 

To  live  in  domestic  comfort,  toiling  in 
some  business  not  in  itself  of  any  great  use, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  bread  for  the  house- 
hold, does  look  at  times  a  little  ignoble,  or 
at  any  rate  unchivalrous.  The  Sydney 
project  had  some  little  relish  of  chivalry  in 
it.  What  I  looked  forward  ta  originally,  in 
case  of  not  going  to  Sydney,  was  unmarried 
poverty  and  literaiy  work.* 

People  who  have  got  ajb  all  accustomed  to 
write  as  authors,  are  so  incapable  of  writing, 
or  even  speaking,  except  *  in  character,'  and 
will  run  throiigh  a  whole  list  of  dramatis 
personae  as  occasion  occurs,  without  gi\nng 
you  a  chance  of  seeing  what  they  really 
are  off  the  stage ;  if  they  try  to  be  sincere, 
it  often  makes  bad  worse.  There !  that  is 
one  of  the  mischiefs  and  miseries  of  author- 


ship which  deter  me.  Ten  years  hence, 
perhaps ! — ^which  would  not  be  at  all  too 
late;  but  if  never,  no  matter.'  I  myself 
have  been  rather  spoilt  by  somewhat  aver- 
quicksighted  men,  and  have  thus  got  into  a 
perverse  habit  of  hiding. 

May  1852. 
People  should  not  be  very  sceptical  about 
things  in  general.     *  Wen  Gott  betriigt,  ist 
wohl  betrogen.'    There  are  plenty  of  good 
things  in  the  world,  and  gpod  persons. 

At  this  time  of  his  life  Clongh 
gradually  (as  his  manner  was) 
formed  some  new  and  valuable 
friendships.  '  Among  these,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
one  of  the  most  important,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to 
entertain  the  warmest  feeUngs  for 
that  great  man.'  In  1852  Clough 
quitted  University  Hall,  and,  en- 
cour^ed  by  friends  in  America,  set 
sail  for  Boston  in  the  month  of 
October.  Thackeray  wels  oh  board 
the  same  ship. 

Here  follow  some  excerpts  from 
letters  : 

Cambridge  [3  miles  from  Boston,  U.S.], 
Nov.  24,  1852. 
Here  I  am  settled  at  Cambridge  in  my 
own  apartments,  with  all  but  my  books 
about  me :  indoors  and  out  of  doors,  north- 
west wind  and  hard  frost. 

Dec.  14. 
A  school  for  boys  and  girls  is  what  all  the 
good  advisers  give  as  their  best  advice.  .  . 

.  .  I  felt  to-day  as  if  I  could  be  content  to 
settle  down  here  in  America  for  good  and 
all,  very  fairly  indeed ;  there  is  less  that  is 
wrong  here,  on  the  whole,  though  less  that 
is  great.  I  was  just  reflecting  that  it  is 
better  to  be  out  here,  and  be  away  from 
London;  and  yet  sometimes  when  I  was 
there,  I  thought  it  was  dreadful  to  be  torn 
away  from  what  I  was  learning  and  feeling 
and  seeing.  Now  it  seems  as  if  all  my  time 
there  had  been  wrongly  employed,  and  that 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  got  away. 
However,  it  is  more  perhaps  what  one  es- 
capes than  what  one  gets. 

Jan.  20,  1853. 

My  fancy  at  present  is,*  if  possible,  to  live 

here  in  a  humble  way,  take  a  few  pupils, 

and  do  booksellers'  work  or  lecture,  and  so 

make  up  an  income.    I  think  it  will  be  less 


*  He  had  become  candidate  for  the  Principalship  of  a  College  at  Sydney,  but  did  not 
obtain  it.  Besides  his  headship  of  the  Hall  in  Gordon  Square,  he  was  for  a  time  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  in  University  College,  London ;  but  in  his  relations  with  this 
instittttion,  he  seems  nerer  to  have  been  well  at  ease. 
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fatiguing  and  less  hazardous  than  setting 
up  a  school,  which  any  rumour  of  hetero- 
doxy might  upset.  And  I  do  think  that  I 
can  teach  Greek  better  than  most  Yankee 
Grecians. 

Feb.  4, 
It  is  odd  how  much  better  I  like  this 
IHutarch  than  I  do  anything  which  requires 
distinct  statement  of  opinion.  Yet  it 
bothers  me  a  good  deal,  for  mending  up  an 
old  translation  seems  often  like  putting  new 
wine  into  old  bottles.  They  would  hardly 
allow  time,  or  else  I  could  idmost  believe  it 
would  be  best  even  for  my  own  sake  to 
spend  time  in  translating  it  myself. 

This  Plutarch  business*  was  a  re- 
modelling of  the  translation  called 
*  Dryden*s.*  Clough's  work  has 
been  duly  published,  and  is  consi- 
dered as  excellent  by  good  judges. 

Feb.  21. 

Just  back  at  Cambridge  after  my  visit  to 
Emerson.  I  was  rather  sleepless  there,  but 
it  is  very  good  to  go  to  him.  He  appears 
to  take  thiAgs  very  coolly,  and  not  to  med- 
dle with  religious  matters  of  any  kind. 
Since  visiting  him,  I  feel  a  good  deal  more 
reconciled  to  mere  *'  subsistence  ;*  if  one  can 
only  have  a  little  reasonable  satisfactory 
intercourse  now  and  then,  subsistence  may 
be  to  some  purpose.  But  to  live  in  a  vain 
show  of  society  would  not  do  long.  The 
Boston  people  have  been  too  well  off,  and 
don't  know  the  realities.  Emerson  is  really 
substantive. 

March  9. 

What  I  mean  by  mysticism,  is  letting 
feelings  run  on  without  thinking  of  the 
reality  of  their  object,  letting  them  out 
merely  like  water.  The  plain  rule  in  all 
matters  is,  not  to  think  what  you  are  think- 
ing about  the  question,  but  to  look  straight 
out  at  the  things  and  let  them  affect  you; 
otherwise  how  can  you  judge  at  all?  Look 
at  them  at  any  rate,  and  judge  while  look- 
ing  The  only  way  to  become  really 

religious  is  to  enter  into  those  relations 
and  those  actualities  of  life  which  demand 
and  create  religion. 

June  15. 

I  am  going  to  Emerson's  next  Saturday. 
I  more  and  more  recognise  his  superiority 
to  everybody  I  have  seen. 

DowNDfo  Street,  i 853-1 860. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  Clough, 
now  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  was  in- 
duced to  return  to  England  by  the 
offer  of  an  Examinership  in  the  Edu- 
cation Department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  the  exertions  of  his 


&iends  obtained,  and  this  office  he 
held  to  his  death.  The  certainty  of 
income,  and  other  considerations,  de- 
cided him  to  accept  this  place,  yet  he 
always  more  or  less  regretted  having 
to  leave  America.  His  life  hence- 
forth was  settled,  and  he  married  in 
June,  1854.  In  1856,  as  secretary 
of  a  Government  Commission,  he 
visited  the  great  schools  for  artillery 
and  engineers  in  France,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.  This  prepared  him 
for  the  great  interest  he  took  in  the 
work  of  his  wife's  cousin.  Miss  Flo- 
rence Nightingale,  for  whom  he  had 
the  greatest  regard  and  admiration. 
He  had  little  time  now  left  for 
literary  occupation,  but  he  always 
looked  forward,  with  the  hope  of 
future  leisure,  to  put  into  some 
definite  form  tiie  experience  of  later 
life.  Meantime  'his  mind  turned 
more  and  more  to  action  as  its  natural 
relief;  and  in  his  family  circle  his 
gentle  wisdom  and  patience,  and 
great  tenderness  of  feeling,  caused 
him  to  be  constantly  appealed  to  in 
all  difficulties.' 

We  can  only  afford  two  or  three 
extracts  from  his  letters  of  this  time 
to  certain  of  his  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic : 

July  15,  1853. 

I  like  America  all  the  better  for  the  com- 
parison with  England  on  my  return.  Cer- 
tainly I  think  you  were  more  right  than  I 
was  willing  to  admit  about  the  position  of 
the  lower  classes  here.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  get  along  without  anything  like  it, 
and  in  any  case  you  hare  a  great  blessing 
in  the  mere  chance  of  that.  Such  is  my 
first  re-impression.  However,  it  will  wear 
off  soon  enough,  I  dare  say ;  so  you  must 
make  the  most  of  my  admission.  Thackeray, 
they  tell  me,  is  full  of  the  kind-heartedness 
and  generousnesB  of  the  Americans,  and  is 
faithful  to  his  purpose  of  writing  no  book. 

July  20. 

The  thing  is  done ;  and  I  am  to  try  my 
hand  in  this  place.  I  go  to  the  Education 
Office  on  Monday  next.  With  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  marry  within  the  year,  I 
could  hardly  do  otherwise.  Yet  I  could 
not  venture  with  any  comfort  without  the 
prospect  of  America  beyond. 

Aug.  19. 

Eeally,  I  may  say  I  am  only  just  begin- 
ning to  recover  my  spirits  after  returning 
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from  the  young  and  hopeful  and  hnmane 
republic,  to  this  cruel,  unbelieving,  invete- 
rate old  monarchy.  There  are  deeper 
uraters  of  ancient  knowledge  and  experience 
about  one  here,  and  one  is  saved  from  the 
temptation  of  flying  off  into  space,  but  I 
think  you  have  beyond  all  question  the 
happiest  and  best  country  going.  Still,  the 
political  talk  of  America,  such  as  one  hears 
it  here,  is  not  always  true  to  the  best  in* 
tentions  of  the  country,  is  it?  ...  .  Eng- 
land, we  who  know  America  agree,  is  more 
endurable  because  of  one's  knowledge  of 
America  as  a  refuge.  However,  my  em- 
ployment in  England  is  in  one  respect, 
namely  in  its  entire  freedom  from  all 
spiritual  despotism  or  sun'eillance,  more 
agreeable  than  what  I  used  to  have. 

Last  Months,  i  860-1861. 

Clongh*s  health,  at  no  time  yeiy 
strong,   after    1859   began  to  give 
canse  for  anxiety.     He  had  an  ill- 
ness in  the  winter,  not  serious,  but 
weakening,  and  in  the  summer  of 
i860  a  slight  accident  to  his  foot 
had  a  depressing  eflfect.     In  Novem- 
ber, getting  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Education  Office,  he  went  to 
MalvetTi,  in  February  1 86 1  to  Fresh- 
water, Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  im- 
proved, and  spent  some  happy  weeks 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  in 
the  middle  of  April  started  upon  a 
short  tour  to  Greece  and  Constan- 
tinople.     In  June  he  returned  to 
England,  seeming  to  long  for  home; 
he  was  languid  and  depressed,  and 
spoke  little  of  his  journey.    In  July 
he  went  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  Sep- 
tember joined  his   wife   in   Paris, 
whence  they  travelled  south,  by  the 
Simplon  to  Lago  Maggiore.     '  The 
sense  of  southern  beauty  and  rich- 
ness seemed  to  penetrate  him  with 
enjoyment.'      They   'made  expedi- 
tions to  Isola  Bella,  Orta,  and  Ma- 
gadino ;  but  here  he  became  slightly 
unwell  and  hurried  on  to  Milan.' 
Here  he  was  able  to   go   about   a 
little,  '  but  never  recovered  himself; 
and  they  continued  theii*  painful 
journey,    during    which    he   grew 
gradually  worse,  to  Fk)rence,  where 
Qiey  expected  to  meet  friends,  and 
where  iliey  found  good  medical  help. 
Some  days  were  better  than  others, 


and  at  Parma  he  spent  a  few  honrs 
among  the  pictures   of  Correggio 
with  great  enjoyment.    The  last  day 
before  entering  Florence  they  had 
a  drive  of  several  hours  over  the 
Apennines,  coming  down  over  Pis- 
toia.     It  was  a  lovely  sunny  day ; 
the  hills  were  covered  with  young" 
chesnuts  and  flowering  arbutus ;  the 
air  was  fresh  and  soothing,  and  he 
seemed  to  revive  on  the  heights,  but 
looked   with  dread  on  the  sultry 
plain  lying  beneath,  with  its  white 
towns  shining  hot  in  the  sun.  They 
reached  Florence  early  in  the  day 
of  October  loth.      That  aflemoon 
Arthur  went  to  the  Boboli  gardens, 
and  to  look  at  the  grand  arches  of 
Orcagna  in  the  Piazza  del  Granduca. 
The  next  day,  too,  he  attempted  to 
walk  as  far  as  the  Cathedral  and  the 
Baptistery,  which  were  dose  to  the 
hotel ;  but  on  the  1 2th,  wh^  a  per- 
manent lodging  had  been  found,  he 
went  to  bed,  unable  any  longer  to 
resist  the  fever.'     *  The  fever,  a  sort 
of  malaria,  had  its  course  and  ap* 
peared  to  give  way.     During  the 
first  three  weeks  he    seemed  per-^ 
petually  occupied  with  a  poem  he 
was  writing,  the  last   in   the   vo- 
lume of  his  poems  [one  of  the  Mali 
Magno  tales],  and  when  he  began 
apparently  to  recover,  and  was  able 
to  sit  up  for  several  hours  iu  the 
day,  he  insisted  on  trying  to  write  it 
out,  and  when  this  proved  too  great 
an  effort  he  begged  to  dictate  it* 
But  he  broke  down  before  it  waa 
finished,  and  returned  to  bed  n^vi^ 
to  leave  it  again.'     This  poem,  or.  a 
form   of  it,  was  found  written  in 
pencil  in   one   of    his  note-bookfit 
*  The  fever  left  him  worn  out,  and 
then  paralysis,  with  which  he  had 
been  threatened,  struck  him  down. 
On  the  1 3th  of  November  he  died, 
in  his  forty-third  year.'    BKs  body 
was  laid  in  the   Httle   Proteatattt 
cemetery  outside  the  wallfl  pf  Flo- 
rence, looking  towards  Fiesole*    ,   . 
Clough's  poems  (excepting  thoa9 
which  appear  in  the  volume  of  ia^ 
ters  and  Bemains)^  fill  a  cloeef-prinjtK^ 
volume  of  over  300  pages,  and. 42f9]ar 
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sist  of  two  long  poems  in  hexameters 
— the  Bothiey  and  Amours  de  Voyage ; 
a  set  of  five  stories  in  rhyme  grouped 
under  the  general  title  of  Mart 
Magno ;  and  some  threescore  minor 
effusions.  Of  all  the  larger  compo- 
sitions, and  several  of  the  smaller, 
the  main  subject  matter  is  the  same, 
namely,  Love,  as  seen  from  one  point 
of  view,  though  with  various  cir- 
cumstances, by  an  educated  young 
Englishman  of  the  present  day, — 
neither  '  platonic  '  love  by  any 
means,  nor  on  the  other  hand  sensual 
or  lawless,  but  love  as  a  desire  and 
search  for  what  is  truest  and  best 
in  matrimonial  union.  This  love, 
as  our  poet  represents  it,  this 
hoping  and  longing  for  hymeneal 
happiness,  is  self-questioning,  self- 
tormenting,  fearing  shams,  fear- 
ing self-deception,  fearing  to  lose 
what  is  solid  through  over-refine- 
ment, a  substance  for  a  shadow ; 
fearing  still  more  to  sell  its  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage.  The 
hero  of  the  Bothie,  an  Oxford  man, 
yet  a  radical,  is  troubled  chiefly, 
both  in  his  general  views,  and  par- 
ticularly in  his  character  of  aspirant 
to  matrimony,  by  his  thoughts  as  to 
the  condition,  duties,  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  upper  and  the  lower 


The  Ammira  de  Voyage  (first  pub- 
lished in  America)  was  all  but 
unknown  in  England  during  the 
author's  lifetime,  and  is  still  much 
less  widely  known  than  the  Bothie, 
This  poem  (to  which  one  of  the 
mottoes  is  '  II  doutait  de  tout,  meme 
de  I'amour. '  French  Novel. )  recoimts 
the  slight  adventures  of  one  Claude, 
a  young  Englishman  of  our  time,  ono 
of  the — 

Feeble  and  restless  youths  bom  to  inglorions 
days. 

Sick  of  London,  he  makes  a  tour  to 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  He  is  dis- 
appointed or  dissatisfied,  or  at  best 
unsatisfied,  with  almost  everything 
and  every  one  he  sees, — ^not  ignobly, 
but  with  the  discontent  of  a  subtle, 
inquiring,  and  aspiring  soul,  which 


is  least  of  all  contented  with  itself. 
At  Borne  he  meets  three  Miss  Tre- 
vellyns,  and  likes  them,  especially 
Mary,  not  forgetting,  however,  to 
remind  himself — 

Well,  I  know  there  are  thousands  as  pretty 
and  hundreds  as  pleasant. 

Girls  by  the  dozen  as  good,  and  girls  in 
abundance  with  polish 

Higher  and  manners  more  perfect  than 
Susan  or  Mary  Trevellyn. 

Well,  I  know,  iitev  all,  it  is  merely  juxta- 
position,— 

Juxtaposition,  in  short ;  and  what  is  juxta- 
position ? 

Claude's  attitude  throughout  is 
that  of  a  questioner.  He  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  typo  yet  given  us 
in  literature  of  the  scepticism  of 
modem  England.  He  is  high- 
minded,  pure,  benevolent,  intellec- 
tual ;  but  he  questions  of  religion, 
of  morals,  of  love,  of  men  and 
women,  of  history  and  art,  and 
above  all  of  himself.  He  is  not 
an  ingenious  quibbler,  he  has  no 
touch  of  affectation ;  to  question  and 
doubt,  to  consider  and  reconsider, 
is  as  natural  to  him  as  thinking  or 
breathing.     Of  Rome  he  asks — 

Is  it  illusion  ?  or  does  there  a  spirit  from 

perfecter  ages, 
Here,  even  yet,  amidst  loss,  change   and 

corruption,  abide  ?  &c. 

When  the  French  besiege  the  city, 
he  thinks — 

Am  I  prepared  to  lay  down  my  life  for  the 

British  female  ? 
Really,  who  knows,  &c. 

He  writes  to  his  friend  Eustace — 

I  am  in  love  you  say ;  I  do  not  think  so 
exactly. 

As  Georgiana  Trevellyn  remarks, 
*  he  really  is  too  shilly-shally.*  Does 
he  care  veiy  much  for  Mary  Tre- 
vellyn ?  Does  she  care  very  much 
for  him  ?  He  cannot  decide,  and  in 
his  indecision  allows  her  and  her 
party  to  travel  northwards  without 
him.  Then  he  pursues,  but,  by  a 
series  of  misadventures,  fails  to  find 
them,  and  gives  up  the  pursuit, 
saying  by  and  by — 
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After  all,  do  I  know  that  I  really  cared  so 

about  her  ? 
Do  whatever  I  will,  I  cannot  call  np  her 

image; 

After  all,  perhaps  there*  was    something 

factitions  about  it ; 
I  have  had  pain,  it  is  true :  I  have  wept, 

and  80  have  the  actors. 

Meanwhile  Mary  Trevellyn,  -who 
has  been  anxionsly  looking  for 
Claude,  submits  on  her  part,  *  al- 
though in  a  diflPerent  manner,'  to 
the  closing  of  their  acquaintance. 
In  a  letter  of  Clough's  of  June 
1858,  he  says: 

I  have  had,  mirabile  dictu,  a  letter  from 
Emerson,  who  reprimanded  me  strongly 
for  the  termination  of  the  Amours  de 
Voyage f  in  which  he  may  be  rights  and  I 
may  be  wrong;  and  all  my  defence  can 
only  be,  that  I  always  meant  it  to  be  so, 
and  begun  it  with  the  full  intention  of  its 
ending  so ;  but  very  likely  I  was  wrong  all 
the  same. 

Love,  and  Self-questioning,  singly 
or  in  combination,  form  the  staple 
of  the  minor  poems,  whereof  the 
following  may  be  named  as  very 
characteristic :  —  *  Duty,'  '  When 
panting  sighs  the  bosom  fill,'  '  O 
tell  me,  friends,'  '  The  questioning 
Spirit,'  *  O  thou  whose  image.' 
Several  short  pieces  printed  in  the 
volume  of  poems  l^appear  embodied 
in  the  long  comj  >sition,  which  re- 
mains a  fragmei.t,  given  in  the 
volume  of  Letters  and  Reniavns  and 
entitled  'Dipsychus,'  that  is,  the 
two-souled  or  two-minded,  a  man 
who  cannot  come  to  an  agreement 
with  himself,  '  This  way  and  that 
dividing  the  swift  mind.'  Some  of 
the  pieces  in  question  assume  a 
different  meaning  as  part  of  the 
lojig  composition.  For  example, 
the  lines  given  in  Poems,  page  61, 
'  Submit,  submit ! '  and  which  there 
seem  to  belong  to  the  poet's  own 
way  of  thinking,  are  in  *  Dipsychus ' 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  devil; 
though,  again,  as  the  author  says  in 
his  Epilogue,  '  perhaps  he  wasn't  a 
devil  at  all.  That's  the  beauty  of 
the  poem ;  nobody  can  say !'  There 
is  a  kind  of  bitter  humour,  a  sar- 


castic philosophy,  of  which  we  find 
traces  in  Clough's  other  poems,  ap- 
pearing in  larger  naeasure  in  this 

*  Dipsychus,'  as  in  the  lines  '  "There 
is  no  God"  the  wicked  saith;'  or 

*  How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,' 
&c. ;  or  these : — 

This  world  is  very  odd  we  see. 
We  do  not  comprehend  it ; 

But  in  one  fact  we  all  agree, 
Gk)d  won't,  and  we  can't  mend  it. 

Being  common  sense,  it  can't  be  sin. 

To  take  it  asl  find  it; 
The  pleasure  to  take  pleasure  in ; 

The  pain,  try  not  to  mind  it. 

On  one  side  of  his  mind,  at  least, 
Clough  had  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  way  of  looking  at  life 
which  we  find  in  such  poets  as 
Horace,  Goethe,  Byron,  Beranger. 

Dipsychus  is  tormented  by '  twisted 
thinkings,'  he  fears  action,  and  also 
fears  lest  he  may  drone  and  dream 
away  his  life : 

Is  it  a  law  for  me 

That  opportunity  shall  breed  distrust^ 

Not  passing  till  that  pass  ? 

The  Spirit  taunts  him : 

Heartily  you  will  not  take  to  anything ; 

Whatever  happen,  don't  I  see  you  still, 

Living  no  life  at  all  ?  ...  . 

Will  you  go  on  thus 

Until  death  end  you  ?  if  indeed  it  does. 

For  what  it  does,  none  knows.     Yet  as  for 
you. 

You'll  hardly  have  the  courage  to  die  out- 
right ; 

You'll  somehow  halve  eVn  it.    Methinks  I 
see  you, 

Through  everlasting  limbos  of  void  time. 

Twirling  and  twiddling  ineffectively. 

And  indeterminately  swaying  for  ever. 

Clough's  last  work  comprises  five 
love-stories  under  the  general  title 
of  '  Mari  Magno,  or  Tales  on 
Board,'  being  supposed  to  be  told 
by  certain  passengers  in  a  steamer 
during  the  voyage  from  England  to 
Boston  U.S.  They  are  all  very 
modem  and  matter-of-fact  both  in 
style  and  substance,  and  include 
many  characteristic  and  interesting 
remarks  on  life. 

Clough's  poetry  is  in  every  part 
full  of  matter  and  meaning ;  of 
mere  beauty  and  melody  for  their 
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ow»  sakes  there  is  but  little.  Pic- 
turesque lie  often  is,  but  (to  com- 
pare one  art  with  another)  it  is  in 
the  style  of  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
never  in  that  of  Turner  or  of  David 
Cox.  He  was  comparatively  inat- 
tentive to  the  subtle  effects  of 
language  and  metre,  caring  much 
for  conveying  his  thought  strongly 
and  clearly,  and  but  little  for  giving 
delight  by  the  way.  Indeed,  he 
generally  felt  metre  as  a  hindrance, 
and  was  very  impatient  of  the  bonds 
of  rhyme.  Yet,  in  writing  in  verse, 
he  doubtless  felt  also  that  he  had 
more  scope  for  originality :  there 
was  less  risk  of  seeming  odd  in  man- 
ner, or  of  *  committing  himself '  in 
matter.  This  criticism,  however,  is 
partly  opinion,  partly  surmise  ;  the 
main  fact  is  that  he  luis  expressed 
himself  effectively,  has  spoken  to 
the  world  out  of  the  thought  and 
experience  of  a  man,  and  a  '  man  of 
genius,'  urms  e  multis,  a  true  word 
which  remains.  From  the  higher 
mind  of  cultivated,  all-questioning, 
but  still  conservative  England,  in 
this  our  puzzled  generation,  we  do 
not  know  of  any  utterance  in  litera- 
ture so  characteristic  as  the  poems 
of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  'some- 
time fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford.' Freely  he  thinks  and  speaks ; 
yet  always  as  an  Englishmau.  His 
sympathies  are  general,  but  his 
tastes  and  standsurds  are  still  na- 
tional. 

Clough  was  five  feet  ten  in 
height,  well  mad^,  inclining  to 
burliness  ;  he  had  a  handsome  frank 
&ce,  dark-eyed,  Ml-chinned  and 
ruddy  complexioned,  the  nose  being 
straight  and  rather  short ;  his  head, 
which  was  early  bald,  ran  deep 
from  front  to  back,  and  showed  a 
graceful  denied  outline.  In  man- 
ner he  was  quiet,  grave,  and  re- 
ticent; usually  speaking  little,  by 
no  means  from  want  of  sympathy, 
but  in  part,  we  should  say,  from  a 
wish  both  to  hear  and  reply  with 
gravity  and    exactness,    and    also 


from  a  feeling  or  instinct  of  personal 
dignity  and  refinement  which  be- 
longed to  him  in  high  degree.  He 
carefully  avoided  all  risk  of  intru- 
sion, either  on  his  own  part  or  his 
interlocutor's,  and  kept  in  constant 
check  every  merely  impulsive  move- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  a  more 
than  commonly  sensitive  and  im- 
pulsive temperament  was  controlled 
and  calmed  into  this  habitual  quie- 
tude of  demeanour,  which  was  not 
at  all  of  the  drowsy  or  thick- 
skinned  sort,  but  hving  and  palpi- 
tating. It  would  have  been  hard 
to  find  a  readier  friend,  in  little 
matters  or  great. 

He  often  quoted  a  saying  of 
Emerson's,  that  there  could  be  no 
real  conversation  between  more 
than  two  speakers.  In  a  general 
conversation  he  hardly  ever  joined. 
He  also  used  to  say  that  he  thought 
a  man's  tendencv  after  thirty  was  to 
separate  from  others.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  too-short  life,  however, 
he  seemed  to  find  a  renewed  interest 
in  making  acquaintances,  even 
friends,  and  to  his  older  ones  he 
was  never  wanting.  The  truest 
modesty,  a  perfect  forgetfulness  of 
self-merit,  accompanied  the  dignity 
and  refinement  of  his  manners.  The 
superficially  ludicrous  in  life  did 
not  touch  him,  yet  he  had  a  ten- 
dency to  see  and  to  express  grave 
ideas  with  a.  kind  of  humour.  We 
were  in  his  company  one  evening 
along  with  W.,  a  Swedenborgian 
pf  note,  who  also  accepted  modem 
'spiritualism,'  and  was  telling  us 
how  important  it  was  to  the  human 
race.  Clough  thought  that  its 
miracles  even  if  proved  would 
make  httle  difference, — 'I  believe 
we  were  intended  to  follow  our 
noses  pretty  much.'  Yet,  in  another 
and  higher  sense,  he  was  a  true 
spirituaHst,  believed  in  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,  and  lived  accord- 
ingly. Regarding  the  Future,  he 
used  to  say,  'we  ought  not  to  be 
afraid.'  W.  A. 
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ON  THE  WELSH  TRIADS; 

With  a  Confirmation  op  ax  Ancient  One  from  other  Sources. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Barnes,  B.D. 


A  TRIAD,  or  threeness,  is,  in 
Welsh  lore,  a  gathering  of  three 
truths  or  thoughts  into  a  cluster,  as 
a  help  to  the  memory  of  a  learner ; 
as  we  may  say  in  entomology, 
*  There  are  three  divisions  of  an 
insect's  body :  the  head,  the  thorax, 
and  the  abdomen  ;'  or  as  it  is  said 
in  old  Welsh  law,  *  There  are  three 
woods  which  may  be  freely  felled 
in  the  king's  forest:  wood  for  the 
roofing  of  a  church,  wood  for  spear- 
hafts  for  the  king's  service,  and 
wood  for  a  bier.' 

The  Welsh  triads  are  of  several 
kinds :  as  the  Druidical,  or  theolo- 
gical ones,  about  God  and  the  soul ; 
the  Historical  triads ;  the  Bardic 
ones,  of  the  canons  of  hardship, 
and  the  forms  of  bardic  song;  the 
Law  triads,  of  the  canons  of  law 
and  judgment ;  and  Proverb  triads, 
of  which  some  are  very  homely  and 
fimny  pieces  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
folk-lore. 

There  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  Druidic  or  Bardic  triads 
are  very  old,  and  that  much  might 
be  made  of  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
them ;  but  we  need  not  believe  that 
all  of  the  triads  were  written  by  the 
Rame  generation  of  men;  since  a 
people  who  had  taken  the  triad  as 
their  main  form  of  teaching,  would 
use  it  from  man  to  child  through 
many  ages.  Some  of  the  proverbs 
would  seem  to  be  cases  of  the  last 
use  of  triads,  and  it  is  markworthy 
that  those  which  now  Show  the 
clearest  marks  of  lateness,  show 
also  the  lowest  cast  of  thought ;  as 
in  jeers,  hke  our  own,  upon  the 
naughtiness  of  wives,  and  the  kna- 
>'ishness  of  men  of  sundry  callings. 
A  proverbial  triad  says,  '  There  are 
three  men  given  to  three  things :  a 
miller  to  thieving   (in   taking   of 


toll),  a  parson  to  hypocrisy,  and  a 
musician  (or  clerwr,  wandering  min- 
strel) to  Ipng.' 

Some  of  the  grounds  of  unbelief 
in  the  old  triads,  such  as  the  his- 
torical ones,  are  weak  as  they  are 
strange.  I  have  met  with  such  a 
one  as  that  the  triad  was  date- 
less; but  what  Englishman,  who 
might  write  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, that  English  laws  were 
by  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons, 
would  add  '  in  the  year  1 866,'  unless 
it  had  not  been  so  in  the  former 
year,  or  were  not  likely  to  be  so  in 
the  next  ?  or  why  can  it  not  be  true 
that  Belgse  settled  on  the  southern 
and  Saxons  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
England  before  the  time  of  Hengist, 
because  we  know  not  the  year  in 
which  the  first  men  of  either  of  the 
tribes  had  a  house  on  the  land  P 

One  writer  states  that  in  North 
Wales  the  Irish  mode  of  versifying 
was  introduced,  which  implies  that 
Welsh  verse,  if  not  Welsh  hardship, 
was  learnt  of  the  Irish;  whereas 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  canons  of  verse 
are  not  aUke ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  'to  Norman  refinement  the 
Welsh  have  to  attribute  the  rise 
and  progress  of  bardism,*  whereas 
the  Normans  never  had  an  institu- 
tion of  hardship  like  that  of  Britain, 
nor  had  the  troubadours  the  Welsh 
consonancy  (cynghanedd),  nor  the 
englyn  verse,  and  the  Welsh  could 
not  have  tj^,ken  from  them  what 
they  had  not  to  give. 

An  unbeliever  in  the  old  triads 
begins  his  book  with  the  words, 
*  Britain  was,  in  remote  times,  at- 
tached to  Gaul  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Dwryfran,'  which,  inasmuch  as 
Dwryfran  is  a  Welsh  name,  and  the 
geological  fact  is  without  the  time 
of  what  he  seems  willing  to  take 
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for  history,  would  seem  to  be  taken 
from  the  C6v  cly  w,  memorial  of  hear- 
ing, or  tradition,  which  in  the  triads 
he  takes  to  be  of  little  weight. 

The  writer  of  a  book  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  Dr.  John  Jones, 
although  he  had  said  in  his 
preface  that  the  triads,  and  so  the 
triadic  mode  of  writing,  were  crea- 
tures of  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury, tells  us  in  his  work,  that  the 
knowledge  taught  by  the  Trinitarian 
missionaries  sent  into  Britain 
against  the  Pelagian  heresy,  in  the 
fifth  century,  was  all  triadic. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  on 
one  side  things  often  show  them- 
selves in  threes  to  the  mind;  and 
on  the  other,  the  mind  is  not  un- 
ready to  allot  thoughts  in  triads, 
and  that,  for  a  people  without 
letters,  if  not  even  for  book-taught 
youth  like  our  own,  the  triadic  is  a 
highly  good  form  of  teaching. 

An  old  writer,  Johannes  Clericus, 
quotes  as  an  oracle  of  Zoroaster, 
'  irarTi  iv  Koa^^  XajUTrec  rpiac*  *The 
triad  shows  itself  in  all  the  world.' 

Dr.  John  Jones  himself  finds  a 
triad  in  his  sketch  of  the  high 
points  of  faith  among  the  sundry 
Welsh  denominations,  as  the  Arians, 
who  hold  (i)  Deity,  (2)  an  atoning 
Christ,  and  (3)  gospel  morals. 

In  daily,  life  we  have  often  on  our 
lips  the  triad  of  our  animal  food, 
fish,  fiesh,  and  fowl ;  and  our  table- 
tools,  the  knife,  the  fork,  and  the 
spoon;  and  the  fire-irons  of  our 
hearth,  poker,  firepan,  and  tongs. 

In  logic  we  have  the  three  propo- 
sitions of  the  syllogism ;  and  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Bright  in  his  dispute 
about  landownership  with  the 
Times,  made  some  such  triad  as  that 
a  man  would  certainly  win  his  aim 
of  political  reformation,  if  he  had 
(i)  a  good  cause,  (2)  perseverance, 
and  (3)  the  opposition  of  the 
Times. 

So  triads  have  taken  their  place 
in  the  Bible,  as  in  the  three  Christian 
graces — ^faith,  hope,  and  love  ;  and 
in  the  three  sins  of  deed,  word,  and  ' 
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thought.  And  we  have  a  triad  of 
man's  behaviour  with  a  deed,  which 
may  (i)  be  done,  (2)  not  done,  or 
(3)  misdone. 

We  have  theblessing  of  righteous- 
ness, judgment,  and  equity,  in  Prov. 
ii.  9 ; — ^and  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii. 
23)  gives  two  triads :  *  Ye  pay  tithe 
of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,'  and 
have  omitted  'judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith  ;' — ^and  the  apostolic  greeting 
is  in  five  epistles  a  prayer  for  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace. 

In  comparative  quantity  or  place, 
we  have  the  even,  the  more,  and  the 
less ;  and  at,  before,  and  behind ;  or 
at,  above,  or  below ;  and  thence  other 
triads,  as  that  of  an  overshot,  breast- 
shot,  or  undershot  wheel. 

We  often  find  a  triad  of  the  three 
scourges  of  a  land,  the  sword,  pes- 
tilence, and  famine. 

In  the  English  constitution  we 
have  the  three  estates  of  the  realm : 
the  Lords  Spiritual,  the  Lords  Tem- 
poral, and  the  Commons.  Though 
PhilHps's  World  of  Words  takes  the 
estates  to  be  the  King,  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, making  the  Sovereign,  who  is 
the  head  over  the  estates,  to  be  oni^ 
of  them. 

Then  we  have  the  divisions  of  the 
navy  into  the  red,  white,  and  blue ; 
and  we  may  form  some  such  his- 
torical triads  as  '  the  three  wedded 
Queens  Regnant  of  England  are 
Mary,  Anne,  and  Victoria ;'  or,  *  the 
three  English  Kings  who  died  un- 
married were  William  II.,  Edward  V. , 
and  Edward  VI. ;'  or,  that  *  there 
were  three  Kings  Richard,  and  their 
reigns  were  marked  by  insurrec- 
tions.' 

The  Friesian  law  reckons  three 
kinds  of  judges:  common  judges, 
having  the  right  of  judgment  in 
themselves  as  the  king;  delegate 
judges,  who  judge  by  commission 
from  common  judges;  and  chosen 
ones,  as  an  arbitrator,  chosen  by  the 
two  sides  of  a  case ; — and  three  forms 
of  disqualification  for  judgeship :  as 
disqualification  by  nature,  as  in  a 
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deaf  and  dumb  man ;  by  law,  as  in 
an  outlaw ;  and  by  usage,  as  in  a 
woman. 

There  are  tbree  lines  of  kindred, 
as  in  what  the  Friesic  laws  call  the 
six  hands :  upward,  as  father  and 
mother ;  downward,  as  son  and 
daughter ;  and  sideways,  as  brother 
and  sister. 

In  thinly  peopled  lands  there  are 
three  ways  of  keeping  down  grass : 
by  feeding,  by  cutting,  and  by  fire. 

We  mark  three  persons  in  gram- 
mar :  the  first  person  as  speaking ; 
the  second,  to  whom  ;  and  the  third, 
about  which  is  the  speech. 

The  three  measures  of  the  worth 
of  work  are  time,  quantity,  and 
quality. 

The  three  main  kinds  of  games 
are  games  of  body-skill,  of  mind- 
skill,  and  of  chance. 

Three  questions  should  be  asked 
as  to  the  good  or  gain  of  a  machine, 
or  way  of  work :  what  work  will 
it  do  ?  how  well  will  it  do  it  ? 
and  at  what  cost  will  it  do  it  ?  And 
a  man  may  have  three  grounds  of 
well  deserved  employment :  that 
his  work  is  needful ;  work  that  he 
can  do  well ;  and  work  that  all 
others  cannot  do  well. 

We  hold,  also,  three  answers  to  a 
charge  of  wrongdoing :  to  own  the 
guilt  of  it,  to  deny  it,  or  to  justify  it. 

Our  marriage  service  gives  three 
causes  for  the  ordinance  of  matri- 
mony: (i)  that  it  is  for  the  pro- 
creation of  children  for  the  Lord ; 

(2)  an  ordinance  agafnst  sin ;  and 
(  3  )  for  mutual  help.  And  our  Lord 
(Matt,  xviii.)  gives  three  steps  of 
behaviour  against  the  wrong  of  a 
Christian  brother :  ( i )  to  show  him 
his  wrong  alone,  (2)  with  witnesses, 

(3)  to  the  church. 

Under  the  old  forest  laws  there 
were  three  kinds  of  inclosures  or 
coverts  :  (i)  a  forest,  belonging  to 
the  crown  and  under  forest  laws; 
(2)  a  chase,  belonging  to  a  subject 
with  forest  laws  ;  and  (3)  a  warren 
without  forest  laws. 

The  three  aims  of  a  teacher  may 


be:  that  his  teaching  should  be 
(i)  understood,  (2)  believed,  and 
(3)  followed.  And  again  by  another 
triad :  ( i )  that  it  should  be  the  best, 

(2)  given  in  the  best  way,  and  (3) 
in  the  best  language. 

Here  are  three  canons  for  law- 
givers: that  a  law  should  be  for 
(i )  what  can  be  done ;  (2)  what  can 
be  borne  by  all  lawftil  men ;    and 

(3)  what  will  be  better  for  all  law- 
fill  men  than  what  is. 

Three  things  likely  to  win  good 
praise  :  a  good  will,  great  skill,  and 
great  doings. 

Three  springs  of  knowledge  or 
wisdom  :  learning  (from  others,  as 
teachers)  or  instruction;  observa- 
tion (of  what  befalls  others)  ;  and 
experience  (of  what*  befalls  our- 
selves). 

Three  grounds  of  knowledge  or 
wisdom :  youth  (time  to  vmi  know- 
ledge), memory  (to  keep  it),  and 
good  thought  (to  use  it  aright). 

Three  true  aims  of  the  laws  of  a 
land :  that  men  might  know  what 
is  wrong,  that  wrongs  once  done 
should  be  righted,  and  that  the 
hands  of  men  bent  on  wrongdoing 
should  be  withholden  from  the  lives 
and  goods  of  others. 

Three  people  whom  the  law  binds 
not  to  their  bargains :  a  madman,  a 
child,  and  a  man  who  bargains 
under  compulsion. 

Three  canons  of  judgment  as 
given  in  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dda : 
(i)  to  give  like  sentences  in  like 
cases;  (2)  of  two  laws  which  may 
give  sundry  penalties  in  the  like 
case,  to  keep  that  which  is  the  more 
just ;  (3)  to  hold  a  law  good  unless 
it  be  contradicted  by  another. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  triads  are 
of  arbitrary  formation,  and  that 
they  leave  out  truths  like  those 
wliich  they  take  in:  this  may  bo 
true  of  very  many  (though  not  of  all 
of  them),  since  they  were  formed  by 
assortment  for  tne  sake  of  the 
learner's  memory.  A  man,  how- 
ever, who  is  asked  whether  he  did 
a  deed  has  hardly  more  than  three 
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altematiyeB  :  (i)  to  answer  yes,  or 
(2)  to  answer  no,  or  (3)  to  bold  his 
tongue  ;  though  if  we  take  a  Welsh 
triad — *The  three  chief  bards  of 
the  Island  of  Britain  :  Merddjn 
Emms,  Merlin  Ambrosiu8,Merddyn 
mal  Morvryn :  besides  Taliesin  the 
chief  of  the  bards,* — it  would  be 
an  idle  objection  to  the  triad,  that 
there  were  other  bards  besides 
them,  which  it  allows ;  as  it  says 
the  three  chief  bards,  *  Tri  piri/o 
Fardd,'  were  these ;  and  yet  an  ob- 
jection has  been  brought  against  a 
triad,  that  *the  three  primary  requi- 
sites of  genius  in  art  are  :  an  eye 
to  see  nature,  a  heart  to  feel  nature, 
and  boldness  to  follow  nature ; ' 
against  which  a  writer  says,  about 
the  first  requisite,  '  there  are  more 
than  one  organ  of  sense'  besides 
the  eye;  such  as  the  tongue  for 
tasting,  and  the  nose  for  smelling ; 
showing  that  he  did  not  even  know 
what  the  triad  meant  by  the  word 
eye — tlie  perception  of  high  truth. 
Belonging  to  the  school  of  the 
triads,  is  the  form  of  verse  called 
the  triban,  or  triplet,  of  three  lines 
with  one  end-rhyme.  Itisbehevedto 
be  the  oldest  known  form  of  British 
verse ;  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
triban  Milvn-y  or  warrior's  triplet ; 
I  know  not  why,  unless  that  it 
is  the  form  of  verse  called  the 
memorials  of  the  tombs  of  the 
warriors. 

There  is  an  historical  Welsh 
triad  that  there  are  '  three  men  of 
equal  rank,  a  king,  a  harper,  and 
a  bard;'  and  I  believe,  as  some 
others  do  not,  that  when  it  was 
written  it  was  true,  and  that  there 
was  a  time  of  the  British  commu- 
nity, when  a  bard  was  of  the  same 
lawgiven  rank  as  a  king. 

It  is  shown  in  the  court  laws 
of  Hoel  Dda,  that  in  his  time  the 
Bardd  Teulu,  palace  bard,  answer- 
ing to  our  poet  laureate,  was  ranked 
as  the  eighth  below  the  king,  but 
yet  in  lifeworth  and  limbworth,  as 
he  was  rated  against  the  hand  of 
the  slayer  and  harmsdoer,  ho  was 


set  with  the  highest  officers  of  the 
state  and  court,  under  the  king. 

Since  the  bard,  taken  even  as  the 
court  bard,  or  the  poet  laureate  (if, 
as  such,  he  has  any  rank  at  all), 
holds  a  much  lower  place  in  the 
line  of  precedency  than  he  did  in 
the  time  of  Hoel  the  Good,  we  might 
have  some  grounds  of  analogy  for 
believing  that  at  an  earHer  time 
of  British  life,  he  had  a  still  higher 
rank  than  that  of  the  later  British 
court  laws.  For  the  confirmation 
of  such  an  opinion  we  have  the  truth 
that,  in  an  early  state  of  communi-  ' 
ties,  the  epic  song  was  sung  in  the 
ring  chorus  of  people  in  the  song 
dance,  by  the  king  of  chief  himself, 
as  the  tale  of  his  own  deeds. 

This  was,  or  is,  made  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  Norse  death - 
song  of  Lodbroek,  the  Viking,  who 
sings  his  own  war-song  in  verses, 
of  which  each  is  answered  by  the 
ring-chorus  of  people ;  and  there  is, 
or  was,  among  the  Tonga  men,  a 
kind  of  song-dance  that  was  for- 
bidden to  all  but  men  of  the  kingly 
caste. 

To  such  reasoning  it  has  been 
answered  that  analogy  is  of  no 
weight,  and  that  the  triad  was  not 
written  as  a  truth  that  a  bard  was 
ever  of  the  same  rank  as  a  king,  by 
any  laws  of  a  British  community ; 
but  that  it  was  meant  only  as '  a 
sentiment,  that  the  bard,  of  rarely 
high  gifts,  was  worthy  of  as  high 
a  rating  in  men's  minds  as  was  a 
king. 

To  this  thought  I  would  reply : 
I  know  not  how  far  the  triad  is  in 
its  true  place  among  the  other 
bardic  triads,  but  they  all  seem  to 
be  triads  of  historical  and  poHtical 
truth,  and  make  it  the  less  likely 
that  only  one  of  them  bears  nothing 
more  than  a  sentiment. 

They  tell  who  were  the  three 
primitive  bards ;  of  whom  one  was 
Manogan,  a  sovereign;  who  were 
the  three  principal  men  of  the 
palace — the  harper,  the  bishop,  and 
the  bard ;  and  who  were  the  three 
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king  bards,  and  the  three  golden 
torched  bards. 

With  fall  trust  in  the  triad,  as 
true  in  its  own  meaning,  I  had  at 
one  time  a  misgiving  that  I  might 
have  misread  it  (although  I  had 
read  it  as  had  Jones  in  his  Be- 
liques  of  the  Welsh  Bards'),  and  that 
I  might  have  overlooked  the  mean- 
ing of  the  element  go  in  go-gyfurdd, 
of  equal  rank;  as  cyf-urdd  is  of 
equal  rank,  and  go-gyfurdd  might 
mean  of  rather  or  almost  even  rank. 
But  no,  this  reading  cannot  stand, 
for  a  learned  Welshman,  and  one 
of  the  chair  bards,  or  laureates  of 
Wales,  although  (as  he  writes  with 
a  touch  of  playfol  derision),  he  is 
*  not  go-gyfurdd  with  our  gracious 
Queen,  God  bless  her !  '  writes 
that  go  is  emphatic,  as  go-gyhyd,  of 
equal  length;  go-gyfer,  right  over 
against ;  go-gyfurdd,  compeer,  from 
cyfurdd,  a  peer ;  so  that  the  triad 
means  to  say  that  a  bard  is  (was 
when  it  was  formed)  of  the  same 
rank  as  a  king. 

After  resting  awhile  from  the 
buffets  of  unbeEevers,  I  come  forth 
again  to  uphold  the  truth  of  the 
triad,  with  a  stout  Irishman  at  my 
fiide  as  a  doughty  squire.  I  mean 
the  book  of  the  ancient  Brehon 
laws  of  Ireland,  called  the  Senchus 
Mot,  lately  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioners  for 
publishing  the  ancient  laws  and 
institutes  of  Ireland.  The  Senchus 
Mot  was  formed  by  the  Brehons  or 
Poet  Judges  of  the  Irish,  before  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  it  was  re- 
vised under  St.  Patrick  by  the 
chieftains  and  churchmen  between 
the  sixth  and  ninth  years  of  his 
ministry,  and  as  much  of  them  as 
did  not  clash  with  the  word  of  God 
was  confirmed. 

The  language  of  the  Senchus  Mot 
is  that  of  the  old  Feini  or  Fenian 
Irish,  and  it  had  been  cleared  up  by 
a  gloss  of  a  later  speech-form ;  but 
Mr.  O'Reilly  says  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  both  text  and  gloss  are 
obsolete,  and,  to  the  person  who  is 


acquainted  with  only  the  vulgar 
dialect  of  the  modem  Irish,  must  be 
unintelligible,  and  this  is  no  weak 
proof  of  its  high  antiquity. 

It  says  the  Senchus  had  been  up- 
holden  by :  i .  The  joint  memory  of 
two  elders  (old  men)  with  tradition 
from  one  ear  to  another.  2 .  The  com- 
positions of  the  poets  (bards).  3. 
By  addition  from  written  law ; — and 
that  these  three  grounds  of  truth 
— tradition,  song  and  writing — 
(answering  precisely  to  the  three 
memorials  of  British  hardship)  are 
the  rocks  of  judgment  (or  laiv). 
Up  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
judgment  belonged  to  the  poets,  or 
bard-brehons  alone ;  and  by  them 
great  judgments  were  put  into 
verse  for  the  help  of  the  memory. 
And  at  the  revision  of  the  laws,  the 
bards  showed,  fit)m  memory,  what 
their  forejudges  had  sung.  And 
Fergus,  a  poet,  and  Dubhthach,  are 
said  to  have  put  a  thread  of  poetry 
round  the  Senchus  for  Patrick,  and 
the  Very  Eev.  Dr.  Graves  disco-^ 
vered  that  parts  of  the  Senchus  were 
in  regular  Irish  verse. 

Now,  by  the  Senchus  Mot,  an 
equal  dire,  fine,  or,  as  the  old 
commentary  calls  it,  Iwnour-price, 
was  put  for  a  king,  and  a  bishop, 
and  the  head  of  the  written  law, 
the  chief  poet,  or  bard ;  giving  the 
bard  equal  rank,  as  rated  by  honour- 
price,  with  a  king. 

Elsewhere  the  Senchus  Mor  says 
the  king  can  by  his  mere  word 
decide  against  every  class  of  men, 
but  those  of  the  two  orders  of 
religion  or  learning,  who  are  of 
equal  rcmh  with  himself.  So  at, 
and  before,  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
among  a  Celtic  people  in  Ireland,  a 
bard  was  of  equsd  rank  with  a  king ; 
and  I  hold,  therefrom,  that  the 
British  triad  which  tells  of  the  like 
rank  of  the  bard  among  another 
Celtic  people,  in  Britain,  was  true ; 
and  being  true,  was  written  so 
early  as  it  was  true  in  British  law. 
The  even  rank  of  king  and  bard 
is  shown  again  by  the  law  of  the 
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joints  to  be  put  on  the  board  at  a 
feast  of  the  *  ever-ftdl  caldron.' 

The  haunch  was  for  the  king  and 
the  bishops  and  the  learned  man 
(bard  or  teacher) ;  a  leg  te  a  yonng 
chief,  and  to  the  qneen  a  steak. 

There  is  a  markworthj  token  of 
the  likeness  of  the  way  of  life  in 
Ireland  to  that  of  the  Britons  of 
about  the  same  time,  in  that  it  was 
usual  for  the  Welsh  herdsmen  to 
leave  the  homestead  (the  hendrev^ 
or  the  old  abode),  in  the  summer, 
and  go  with  his  herds  to  the  hills, 
where  he  stayed  till  over  Allhal- 
lows  Day,  in  Welsh,  calan  gattav, 
the  first  day  of  winter.  And  the 
Brehon  laws  show  us  that  such  was 
the  change  of  abode  with  Irish 
herdsmen,  calling  the  homestead, 
as  do  the  Welsh  laws,  the  old  abode ; 
and  with  the  Irish,  again,  as  with 
the  Welsh,  the  head  of  the  tribe 
(in  Welsh,  Penceriedl,  or  tribe-head) 
sued  for  the  tribe  of  his  kinsmen. 
Since,  in  the  old  time  of  little  or 
no  writing,  song  was  the  frame  in 
which,  as  a  help  to  the  memory, 
were  set  the  teachings  of  history, 
knowledge,  and  wisdom;  so  bard- 
ship  was  a  high  calling,  with  canons 
such  as  those  of  the  bardic  triads, 
that  were  most  earnestly  strong  for 
truth  in  bardic  poems ;  and  so  in 
the  Brehon  laws,  we  find  that  the 
tokens  of  a  man's  ownership  of  land 
were  that  it  had  been  trenched  or 
walled  by  him,  or  had  been  sung  as 
his  by  the  poets,  which  shows  that 
their  songs  were  deemed  trust- 
worthy for  truth. 

It  may  still  be  said  to  me,  *  Well, 
the  triad  may  have  been  true  of 
Ireland,  but  is  not  true,  as  you  have 
not  proved  it  true,  of  the  British 
Celts,  by  whom  it  was  written;' 
to  which  I  would  reply.  Let  those 
believe  that  who  will  not  believe 
the  triad. 

Dr.  John  Jones,  whose  history 
seems  to  me  of  more  worth  for  his 
store  of  quoted  knowledge  than  for 
his  own  opinions,  tells  us  that  bard- 
ship  was  brought  to  the  Welsh  (not 


to  the  English,  forsooth!)  by  the 
Normans,  who,  however,  have  never 
been  shown  to  have  had  it  as  an  in- 
stitution with  the  Welsh  bardic 
canons ;  and  he  holds  that  the  term 
Owalia  and  the  triadic  mode  of  wri- 
ting were  creatures  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century. 

Against  his  groundless  statement 
I  hold,  on  my  foregiven  grounds  of 
the  Brehon  laws,  that  the  triad 
which  I  have  given  is  of  earlier 
time  than  the  seventh  century ;  and 
he  himself  gives,  as  Welsh  history, 
the  overflooding  before  the  year 
5  50  of  the  Cantref  Gwaelod,  or  Low- 
land Hundred,  by  Cardigan  Bay,  or 
Sam  Badrig,  which  is  given  down 
in  a  triad. 

Then*  again,  since  Caesar  under- 
stood hardship  or  Dmidship  to  have 
been  taken  from  Britain,  as  ite 
cradle,  into  Graul,  triad  teaching 
among  the  Gaulic  Druids  would  im- 
ply that  the  Britons  had  it.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  45,  gives  one  of  their  teach- 
ings as: 

Ut  forent  ad  bella  meliores, 
JStemas  esse  animas, 
Vitamque  alteiam  ad  manes. 

*  To  be  brave  in  war,  that  seals 
are  mortal,  and,  that  there  is  another 
life  with  souls  after  death.' 

Diogenes  Laertius  had  met  with 
a  triad  of  piety,  justice,  and  forti- 
tude: 

jral  firii^v  Kcuchv  SpoF, 

(i)  To  worship  the  gods,  (2)  to  do 
no  evil,  and  (3)  cherish  fortitude. 

This  answers  to  a  known  Welsh 
triad :  The  three  beginnings  of  wis- 
dom :  (i)  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
God,  (2)  concern  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  (3)  to  bear  bravely 
the  evils  of  life. 

One  Welsh  triad  is  of  the  threo 
perpetual  choirs  of  the  island  of 
Britain,  of  which  one  was  in  the 
Island  Avallach  (Glastonbury), 
the  next  was  in  Caer  Caradawc; 
the  third  was  in  Bangor-is-y-coed, 
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in  Flintshire ;    and  there    follows 
what  seems  to  be  a  commentary. 

In  each  of  these  three  places 
were  2,400  faithfdl  men,  and  of 
these  100  were  set  for  every  hour 
of  the  twenty-four  by  day  and  night, 
so  as  to  keep  on  in  prayer  and  in  the 
service  of  God  without  ceasing. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  com- 
mentary must  be  as  old  as  the  triad, 
as  indeed  it  is  likely  to  be  less  old, 
as  more  needful  many  years  after 
the  choirs  were  stilled ;  but  in  the 
triad  itself  there  is  nothing  untrust- 
worthy, as  Palladius  tells  of  Mount 
Nitria  in  Egypt,  where,  in  the  time 
of  Antonius  the  Great,  were  living 
twenty  thousand  monks,  making  an 
unsleeping  choir,  or  xopoc  aKotfiiirtay; 
and  about  the  ninth  hour  a  man 
might  stand  and  hear  them  singing 
hymns  and  psalms  in  all  their 
monasteries. 

Metaphrastes,  again,  writes  that 
Alexander,  an  abbot,  founded  a 
monastery  of  an  unsleeping  choir, 
who  sang  in  lots  by  turns,  so  that 
the  singing  of  hymns  to  God  never 
ended.  And  Nicephorus  speaks  of 
a  like  monastic  choir  in  Byzantium. 
Scholars  are  not  quite  of  one  mind 
as  to  the  place  of  Caer  Caradawc, 
the  stronghold  of  Caradawc,  of 
Caradog,  as  the  name  would  now  be 
written. 

I  believe  it  was  the  old  monastic 
place  of  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire, 
though  Mr.  Emlyn  Jones,  a  chair 
bard,  thinks,  with  others,  that  it 
was  Old  Sarum,  since  Salisbury 
Plain,  as  he  takes  it,  is  called  by 
the  Welsh  *Y  Gwastadedd  Caer 
Caradawc,'  the  plains  of  Caer 
Caradawc,  but  the  plains  are  for 
nearness  rather  the  pk.in8  of  Ames- 
bury  than  of  Salisbury.  These 
plains',  says  Mr.  E.  Jones,  are 
celebrated  in  Cimbric  annals  as  the 
site  of  *  Y  Cor  Gawr,'  or  Stonehenge, 
of  which  name  he  says  Mr.  Wood- 
ward gives  a  singular  meaning,  as 
*  The  Giant's  Dance  '  taking  gator 
as  a  form  of  caivr,  a  giant. 

Cor  means    a   circle,    and    Mr. 


Jones  takes  gator  for  an  old  word 
which  means  holy. 

That  Bangor  was  a  kind  of 
British  university  grounded  on 
monastic  life,  seems  pretty  clear 
from  the  way  in  which  English 
writings  coincide,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  Welsh  ones. 

Geoffi'ey  of  Monmouth  (let  his 
words  go  for  what  they  are  worth ; 
they  are  not  copied  from  the  Saxon 
Chronicle)  says  of  the  raid  of 
Ethelfrid,  King  of  Northumberland; 
that  he  went  against  the  Abbot  of 
Bangor,  Dinoth,  and  his  clergy,  as 
they  would  not  own  the  supremacy 
of  Augustine;  and  that  Ethelfrid, 
killed  at  Legecester  (Chester)  two 
hundred  of  the  monks  who  came, 
especially  from  Bangor,  to  pray  for 
the  safety  of  the  people. 

The  Chronicle  says  of  the  year 
607  : — *  And  this  year  Ethelfrith  led 
his  army  to  Chester,  and  there  slew 
two  hundred  priests  who  came  to 
pray  for  the  army  of  the  Welsh. '  *  In 
this  raid  and  its  slaughter,'  says 
the  Chronicle,  *  was  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecy (it  is  to  be  hoped  it  was  not 
a  threat)  of  Augustine,  wherein  he 
saith — "  if  the  Welsh  will  not  be  at 
peace  with  us,  they  shall  perish  at 
the  hands  of  the  Saxons."  ' 

The  writer  of  the  Welsh  histori- 
cal view  of  the  early  ages,  Drych 
y-Prlf  oesoeddj  says  of  (what  he 
calls)  the  most  rare  monastery  of 
Bangor-is-y-coed,  and  of  its  more 
than  two  thousand  monks,  'that 
some  of  them  studied  divinity,  some 
physic,  some  arts,  and  some  rhetoric ; 
and  others  lived  by  the  work  of  their 
hands — in  gardening,  and  in  plant- 
ing, and  in  the  learning  of  handi- 
crafts.' 

Bede  writes  of  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  *  that  there  were  so  many 
monks,  that  the  monasteiy  being 
divided  into  seven  parts  (colleges  or 
abbeys  ?),  with  a  ruler  (warden  or 
abbot  ?)  over  each,  none  of  those 
parts  contained  less  than  three  hun- 
dred men,  who  lived  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands.' 
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Seven  times  three  hundred 
would  make  up  the  more  than  two 
thousand  monks  of  British  wri- 
tings, though  the  Drych  says  that 
a  share,  not  the  whole,  of  the 
monks,  lived  hy  the  lahour  of  their 
hands  ;  and  William  of  Malmesburj 
says  that  in  his  time  (not  long  afber 
the  Conquest),  there  remained  only 
the  footsteps  of  so  great  a  place,  so 
many  ruinous  churches,  and  such 
heaps  of  rubbish,  as  were  hardly 
elsewhere  to  be  met  with ;  and  the* 
triad  of  the  ever-singing  choirs  of 
Bangor-is-y-coed,  therefore,  is  not 
incredible  for  want  of  outer  confir- 
mation. 

Whether  the  prophecies  of  Merlin 
were  or  were  not  written  by  a  hand 
of  the  time  of  Vortigem  (Gwrteim) 
or  whether  they  be  prophecies  or 
histories,  one  of  them  which  speaks 
of  the  oppression  of  the  Britons  by 
the  English,  might  be  well  taken  to 
mean  the  slaying  of  the  British 
priesthood  of  Bangor,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  British  Church  : 
*The  exercise  of  religion  shall  be 
destroyed,  and  churches  shall  be 
laid  open  to  ruin.' 

If  we  believe  that  the  triads  are 
forgeries  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
perceive  that,  as  forgeries,  they 
would  win  any  likely  end  to  the 
forgers.  The  forgery  of  a  will 
might  bring  wealth,  and  the  for- 
gery by  Ireland  of  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, or  by  Chatterton  of  poems 
of  Rowley,  might  be  thought  to 
yield  glory  or  gain ;  or  the  forgery 
of  names  to  the  Confederate  loan  in 
America  may  be  deemed  useful  for 
some  political  end;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  good  would  arise 
to  a  Welshman,  or  to  his  fatherland, 
from  the  believed  triad  that  a  bard 
was  of  even  rank  with  a  king ; 
neither  can  we  think  it  likely  that 
a  forgery  which  must  be  known  to 
bo  a  naked  lie  on  its  very  outcom- 
ing,  can  stand  on  for  ages  wholly 
unmistrusted. 

Forgeries,  such  as  those  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  have  soon  been 


refuted,  as  we  think  would  soon  be 
refuted  in  England,  a  statement 
that  a  fifer  is  of  even  rank  with  a 
field-marshal,  or  a  baronet's  place, 
in  a  line  of  precedency  is,  by  law, 
beside  a  duke  ;  and  if  the  triad  of 
king  and  bard  had  been  broached 
as  a  naked  lie,  we  do  not  think 
that  it  would  have  kept  its  ground 
for  its  first  fifty  years. 

It  is  not  that  things  are  found  in 
the  world,  or  taken  by  the  mind 
only  in  triads,  for  twos  and  clusters 
of  five  come  very  often  under  our 
thoughts. 

We  have  twofoldness  and  four-^ 
foldness  in  man,  and  lower  animals 
as  in  the  two  sexes,  and  pairs  of 
limbs  of  the  body ;  and  in  things 
that  by  need  or  intention  are 
mostly  known  in  pairs,  as  the  two 
sides  or  ends  of  spaces  or  solids, 
^two  valves  of  a  shell,  two  wheels  of 
an  axle,  or  two  oars  of  a  boat- 
bench.  Such  twofoldnesses  are  so 
many  as  to  be  worthy,  in  Greek, 
of  a  dual  form  of  words.  In  logic, 
■  again,  we  observe  the  two  opposite 
qualities ;  in  law  the  criminal  and 
accessory,  or  as  the  Friesic  laws 
give  them,  in  two  pairs :  di  heller, 
di  steller,  the  healer  (hider)  and 
the  stealer ;  di  reder,  di  deder,  the 
reder  (counsellor,  from  rede)  and 
the  deeder  or  doer. 

There  are  the  two  sides  to  a 
bargain  or  suit  at  law;  and  we 
have  the  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low. 

The  number  five  again  meets  us 
very  much  in  the  parts  of  flowers, 
sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  cells; 
and  in  the  fingers  of  man,  and  toes 
or  palmbones  of  animals.  There 
are  reckoned  five  mechanical 
powers:  the  lever,  the  inclined 
plane,  the  screw,  the  pulley,  and 
the  wedge ;  and  there  are  five 
conic  sections  :  the  triangle,  circle, 
ellipse,  parabola,  and  hyperbola; 
and  the  number  seven,  which  may 
be  called  the  holy  number,  is  rile 
in  the  Bible,  though  the  seven 
sleepers  in  Welsh  lore  are  not  men 
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of  magic  tales,  but  are  tbe  dor- 
mouse, the  urchin,  the  land  tortoise, 
the  snake,  the  toad,  the  bat^  and 
the  bear. 

The  number  five,  and  its  donble, 
ten — one  of  them  being  the  tale  of 
the  toes  or  fingers  of  one  foot  or 
hand,  and  its  donble  that  of  both  of 
the  pair  of  limbs — ^have  been  of  no 
little  effect  in  the  speech  and  the 
institntions  of  men.  That  ten  is 
the  tale  of  a  man's  toes  is  shown 
pretiy  clearly  by  the  Grerman  Zehe, 
a  toe  ;  and  zehn^  zehen,  ten  ;  as  also 
less  clearly  by  the  Greek  ^fjca,  ten, 
and  laKTvKotj  the  fingers. 

Ten  is  the  main  basis  of  nume- 
ration, and  from  this  basis,  ten, 
came  the  tithing  (teotSing,  tenth- 
ing)  of  our  English  hundreds,  as 
well  as  the  English  hundreds  and 
the  old  British  cantirevydd  (cant,  a 
hundred;  trevydd,  homesteads,  or 
handets).  And  so  most  likely  the 
Boman  cetiiuria  was  at  first  a  body 
of  hundreds-men ;  and  the  eenturio, 
or  centurion,  was  their  headborough. 

In  geometiy  is  the  pentagon,  and 


five  is  the  chosen  number  of  lines  in 
the  music  stave ;  and  five  per  cent, 
is  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  for 
money. 

In  the  Bible  we  have  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Decalogue,  and  in 
Gothic  architecture  the  cinquefoil, 
and  a  kind  of  understanding  that 
the  east  window  should  not  be  of 
fewer  than  five  lights.  On  the  ten 
was  grounded  the  tithe  (teotS,  tenth), 
as  God's  share  of  a  man's  yearly 
coming  crops  and  younglings  of  his 
live  stock. 

The  Hindoos  have  their  five  arbi- 
trators or  jurymen,  the  punch  or 
punchayiU  ;  and  their  word  of 
strongest  reproach,  ia  punch  nebi^  or 
man  of  five  vices,  meaning  that  a 
man  is  guilty  of  the  five  great 
wickednesses — robbery,  adultery, 
gaming,  drunkenness,  and  lying. 
In  natural  history  we  have  the 
number  five  rife  in  animal  forms  of 
the  Badiata;  as  in  the  rays  of 
the  starfish,  the  plates  of  the  pen- 
tacrinite,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
echinus. 
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THE  English  are  natnrallj  bo 
proud,  that  they  are  aknost 
proud  of  being  called  proud.  Na- 
tional pride  seems  to  follow  on  suc- 
cesses and  gceatness  so  much  of 
course,  that  a  lack  of  it  might  be 
thought  unnatural  and  of  eyil  omen. 
There  is  a  pride  proper  to  patri- 
otism ;  and  it  is  so  hard  to  distin- 
guish this  from  evil  pride,  that  they 
perhaps  decline  the  attempt,  and 
are  satisfied  both  to  be  called  and 
to  be  proud.  We  should  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  express  remon- 
strance or  deprecation,  but  that  we 
see  public  danger  incurred  by  our 
inveterate  national  self-confidence. 
At  the  same  time  we  encounter 
difficulty  from  the  fact,  that  no  ar- 
gument is  so  unpopular  with  Eng- 
lishmen, as  one  which  reminds  them 
of  danger.  The  susceptibility  on 
this  head  has  been  so  excessive  in 
some  quarters,  as  even  to  suggest 
to  us  that  confidence  is  more  as- 
sumed than  felt,  and  that  the  real 
fear  is  to  confess  weakness.  There 
is  certainly  an  unsoundness  in  this 
susceptibiUty,  which  it  is  important 
to  correct. 

As  every  individual  is  weak  in 
comparison  with  society,  so  is  every 
separate  nation  in  comparison  wiw 
nations  collectively.  If,  as  we  see 
sometimes  in  history,  a  single  king 
or  emperor  thinks  to  defy  all  Eu- 
rope, the  result  is  calamitous  to 
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him ;  so  calamitous  in  modem  times, 
that  even  the  most  powerful  mon- 
archs  tremble  at  ,a  general  '  coali- 
tion.' Philip  IL,  Louis  XIV.,  Na- 
poleon L,  Nicolas  of  Russia,  great 
as  was  their  concentrated  energy, 
were  overpowered  by  too  massive  a 
weight  of  enemies  :  nor  ought  Eng- 
land to  imagine  that  she  may  not 
be  overpowered  by  too  great  a 
weight  of  odium,  though  it  may  not 
take  the  form  of  avowed  war.  But 
there  is  a  considerable  and  influen- 
tial part  of  our  public  men,  who, 
because  aware  of  the  public  odium 
which  we  are  incurring,  merely  • 
infer  that  we  need  greater  fleets ; 
and  indeed  ofben  go  so  &r  as  to 
claim,  that  the  fleets'  of  England 
alone  shall  be  equal  to  those  of  all 
other  nations  together.  They  seem 
to  have  been  so  indoctrinated  into 
*  Britannia  rules  the  waves,'  as  to 
mistake  the  ocean  for  a  part  of  the 
Queen's  territoiy.  Such  was  the 
practical,  if  not  the  theoretic,  creed 
of  Nelson  and  his  contemporaries; 
xmder  whom  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  Gt>vemment  on  the  seas 
were  so  high-handed,  as  to  provoke 
first  the  armed  neutrality  of  the 
Baltic,  and  next  a  war  with  the 
United  States.  The  vast  growth 
of  this  latter  power,  with  ite  great 
maritime  resoures,  is  the  true  cause 
why  it  was  impossible  for  England, 
in  the  late  Russian  war,  to  enforce 
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the  same  practices  and  avow  the 
same  principles  as  in  our  war  with 
Napoleon.  Every  statesman  knows 
this,  but  no  one  likes  to  say  it;  and 
in  consequence  a  fanatical  school  is 
able  to  attack  Lord  Clarendon,  as 
having  gratuitously  abandoned  the 
hereditary  weapons  of  England. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  aversion 
to  simple  and  truthful  speech ;  while 
without  it  we  have  to  do  our  wisest 
deeds  on  fictitious  grounds,  and  can- 
not hope  that  any  sound  public 
opinion  will  be  formed  on  very  cri- 
tical foreign  questions. 

The  daily  and  weekly  press, 
though  it  generally  shrinks  from 
anything  that  might  be  called  lugu- 
brious prediction,  has  no  objec^on 
to  call  loudly  for  new  armaments, 
or  to  put  forth  *  sensational '  articles 
concerning  some  impending  foreign 
calamity,  which  are  to  be  contra- 
dicted and  neutralised  within  a  few 
days.  Such  effervescence  passes  as 
pleasant  excitement,  being  quite 
superficial;  but  when  a  danger 
either  to  ourselves,  or  to  any  great 
nation  with  which  we  have  com- 
mercial relations,  is  real  and  for- 
midable, neither  statesmen  nor  the 
press  like  to  dwell  on  it  seriously 
and  simply.  Perhaps  the  most 
considerate  editors  are  afraid  of 
agitating  the  *  stocks,'  or  of  incur- 
ring the  imputation  that  they  are 
agitating  them ;  or  are  afraid  of  hin- 
dering, or  being  thought  to  hinder, 
investment  in  some  enterprise, — 
say,  Indian  Railways.  Unless  some 
such  secret  cause  for  dissimulation 
exist,  we  must  impute  in  many  im- 
portant quarters  astonishing  want 
of  foresight.  Above  all,  it  is  a  fact 
and  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  ad- 
ministration itself  is  sometimes  pre- 
eminently in  the  dark.  When  it 
was  quite  notorious  to  our  indepen- 
dent settlers  in  India,  and  to  our 
missionaries,  that  over  a  very  large 
surface  of  India  the  revenue  was 
collected  by  torture,  the  fact  was 
authoritatively  denied  in  Parliament 
by  the  Secretory  of  the  Board  of 


Control  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company.  It  required 
three  years  and  a  Government  Com- 
mission to  establish  it  to  the  official 
mind ;  then  at  last  it  was  confessed 
to  be  a  real  and  dreadful  fact.  It 
is  since  known  to  have  been  re- 
vealed and  indignantly  denounced 
to  the  Secret  Committee  by  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe;  yet,  more  than 
thirty  years  after,  it  was  officially 
forgotten  and  unknown !  The  dan- 
gers of  Indian  revolt  also  were 
solemnly  stated  by  Sir  Charles,  and 
those  Indian  officers  to  whom  na- 
tives talked  freely,  knew  the  danger 
also  in  more  recent  years ;  but 
though  privately  they  would  speak 
of  it,  publicly  they  held  their  peace; 
because  they  were  aware  that  they 
would  earn  nothing  but  rebuke, 
contumely  and  degradation  by  free 
speech.  Thus  the  suppressed  ill- 
will  continued  to  increase  under 
our  fresh  and  fresh  confiscations  of 
native  principalities;  and  at  the 
very  crisis  when  a  war  against 
Persia,  and  another  against  China, 
were  undertaken ; — ^when  the  Times 
newspaper  talked  of  sending  the 
Sepoys  to  capture  Pekin ; — ^the  In- 
dian mutiny  took  place,  and  we 
escaped  total  extermination  during 
our  long  months  of  weakness  only 
through  want  of  enterprise  in  the 
princes  of  Delhi  and  of  Oude.  What 
is  to  be  said  of  the  blindness  of 
Lords  Aberdeen  and  Clarendon  in 
1853?  Was  it  real,  or  affected? 
The  Liberal  press  and  Parliament 
were  quite  clear-sighted  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas, 
though  they  had  not  (as  the  mi- 
nisters) read  his  secret  document 
and  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour's  des- 
patches. The  protest  of  ministers 
kept  the  mouth  of  Parliament  shut, 
and  their  duplicities  brought  about 
that  very  evil  which  they  dreaded. 
K  Nicolas  had  been  aware  of  the 
spirit  of  England,  he  would  not 
have  provoked  her  coalition  with 
France,  but  would  have  receded  ere 
too    late;    as,    indeed    either   the 
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secret  document  or  his  discourses 
with  Sir  Hamilton  suffice  to  prove. 
Those  events  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gott-en,  for  they  are  an  emphatic 
warning  how  dangerous  is  that 
dissimulation,  which  so  many 
public  men  suppose  to  be  wisdom. 
Many  persons  evidently  imagine 
that  to  give  warning  of  danger 
increases  danger,  and  that  to  show 
indignation  against  what  we  regard 
as  injustice  is  *•  undignified/  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  redress  it.  It 
is  surely  better  to  be  undignified 
than  unmanly ;  but  in  fact,  mthout 
luniesty  of  expression  (which,  of 
course,  in  proportion  to  its  severity 
should  be  severely  true)  »m)  sound 
public  opinion  can  he  formed.  On 
this  account  we  entreat  our  readers 
to  bear  with  our  sincerity,  and  not 
to  take  offence  if  our  reflections 
or  our  prognosis  of  affairs  be  un- 


We  can  hardly  mistake  in  believ- 
ing that  for  a  full  generation  past 
the  successive  English  ministries 
have  indemnified  themselves  for 
their  necessary  concessions  in  do- 
mestic affairs  by  the  far  greater 
freedom  which  they  can  use  in 
colonial,  Indian,  and  foreign  affairs. 
We  do  not  now  move  the  question, 
whether  a  bureau  or  an  oligarchy 
will  manage  our  relations  wili 
dependencies  or  foreign  countries 
more  wisely  and  better  without  any 
democratic  interference.  It  may  be 
that  a  Russian,  French,  or  Spanish 
sovereign,  free  from  constitutional 
restraints,  will  rule  over  colonies, 
and  conduct  foreign  affairs,  more 
steadily  and  on  the  whole  more 
beneficially  than  any  party  of  men 
or  any  pure  democracy,  want  this 
for  a  moment.  But  although  an 
English  Secretary  of  State  may 
write  despatches  without  control, 
and  send  fleets  from  place  to  place 
by  way  of  demonstration  without 
control ;  nay,  may  begin  and  end 
many  a  little  war  by  his  own  mere 
motion;  it  is  not  so  with  greater 
wars.      He  might  carry  on  fight- 


ing in  South  America  or  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  ;  he  might 
blockade  Athens  or  demonstrate 
war  against  Naples  ;  nay,  he  might 
capture  a  Portuguese  fleet,  and  even 
make  war  upon  Egypt,  without  any 
addition  to  the  ordinary  armament 
of  England.  Much  more  could  he 
indulge  in  Asiatic  wars  on  a  far 
greater  scale,  while  the  pecuniary 
expense  was  defrayed  out  of  Indian 
resources,  and  disguised  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. But  war  against  a  great 
power  cannot  be  adventured  with- 
out the  assent,  approval  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  great  mass  of  the 
EngUsh  nation :  and  approval  can- 
not be  obtained  in  a  moment,  if  the 
nation  has  been  left  previously  in 
ignorance  of  facts .  Yet  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  Whigs  as  well  as 
Tories  has  been  to  keep  the  nation 
ignorant  as  long  as  possible,  and 
when  forced  to  give  facts  to  Parlia- 
ment, present  them  only  in  an 
official  unpopular  form.  Canning 
once  showed  that  the  nation  could 
be  roused,  as  it*  were  electrically,  in 
a  moment,  by  a  really  popular  ap- 
peal in  a  cause  of  national  justice : . 
but  nearly  all  ministers  dread 
popular  enthusiasm,  lest  it  cany 
them  too  far.  Hence  they  are  liable 
to  be  suddenly  foiled,  as  recently 
in  Danish  affairs,  by  discovering 
that  the  nation  cannot  be  stirred 
into  sympathy  and  willingness  to 
undergo  sacrifice  from  its  profound 
ignorance  of  details,  and  from  dis- 
like of  a  merely  diplomatic  or 
dynastic  quarrel.  Nor  is  this  the 
worst :  but  since  1 849  it  has  been 
only  too  manifest,  that  in  foreign 
affairs  England  is  not  one  nation, 
but  tu)o,  which  makes  any  consistent 
foreign  policy  difficult  or  impossi-' 
ble.  In  that  year  all  England  was 
deeply  stirred  by  sympathy  with 
Hungary,  and  profound  disgust  at 
the  conspiracy  of  two  emperors  to 
crush  the  constitutional  hereditary 
and  treaty-secured  rights  of  a 
nation  as  old  as   England,  which 
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had  been  assailed  by  the  perfidious 
fraud  of  its  dynasty,  and  had  tri- 
nmphantly  repelled  the  treacherous 
invasion.  To  acknowledge  Hungary 
at  length  as  belligerent  when  she 
was  victorious,  and  offer  mediation, 
would  perhaps  have  saved  her  from 
Biussia ;  for  the  United  States  and 
Turkey  would  have  followed  the 
example,  upon  which  she  could 
have  legally  bought  arms,  which 
alone  she  wanted.  Be  this  as  it 
may; — ^though  we  had  been  the  me- 
diators in  1 709,  conjointly  with  Hol- 
land, of  the  peace  which  Austria 
broke  in  1848,  Lords  Bnssell  and 
Pahnerston  revised  recognition  and 
the  offer  of  mediation.  Two  years 
later,  on  Kossuth's  arrival  in 
England,  not  only  all  our  demo- 
cratic classes,  but  our  rich  towns, 
even  the  rich  men  of  the  city  of 
London,  stood  up  to  honour  him. 
London,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
gave  him  a  welcome  previously 
unheard  of  and  undreamed  of  for  a 
foreigner.  More  than  1 50  munici- 
palities (if  we  remember)  sent  him 
solemn  greeting,  and  sued  for  a 
visit  from  him.  But  while  our 
wealthy  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers and  all  the  intelligent  classes 
below  them  were  thus  enthusiastic 
in  the  cause  of  Hungary,  only  one 
peer  came  near  to  Kossuth ;  no  one 
who  had  ever  borne  office  paid  him 
the  least  civility;  and  the  Times 
newspaper,  representing  an  influ- 
ence which  we  prefer  not  to  define, 
attacked  him  with  scoffs  and  ma- 
lignant imputations.  Likewise  in 
the  disastrous  year  1849,  ^^ 
Pahnerston,  as  Foreign  Secretary 
in  Lord  John  Russell's  ministry, 
gave  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
Prince  President  Louis  Napoleon's 
restoring  the  Pope  to  his  throne  by 
a  French  army.  The  stinging  re- 
ply^ made  soon  after  to  Mr.  Hume 


by  Lord  John  Bussell  in  Parlia- 
ment, when  defending  our  Maltese 
governor,  who  had  forbidden  some 
miserable  Gbu<ibaldians,  escaping 
from  the  sword  of  France,  to  land 
in  Malta,  suggested  that  a  hatred  of 
republicanism  was  at  the  bottom  of 
that  extraordinaiy  and  harsh  pro- 
ceeding. This  state  of  things  showed 
a  deep  gulf  separating  the  sympathies 
of  the  official  classes,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  fr^m  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
Was  that  an  accidental  and  passing 
phenomenon,  or  is  it  a  permanent 
deeply  seated  fact  ?  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  know.  For  if  it  be 
something  permanent,  our  foreign 
policy  will  at  best  be  weak  and 
vacillating,  and  will  appear  to  the 
foreigner  to  be  selfish  and  treache- 
rous as  well  as  ignominious.  Unless 
the  cabinet, can  open  the  public 
purse  and  enlarge  its  armaments, 
naval  and  mihta^,  at  its  pleasure 
and  in  defiance  of  public  opinion ; 
it  can  have  no  other  foreign  policy 
while  at  variance  with  the  nation 
than  Belgium  or  Denmark  may 
have.  It  may  threaten,  or  it  may 
promise ;  but  it  wiQ  be  unable  to 
perform.  It  wiU  be  hated  by  some 
for  what  it  has  said,  and  by  others 
for  what  it  has  declined  to  do  :  thus 
without  any  wickedness  or  dis- 
honourable intention,  nay  with  good 
intention  and  justifiable  notions,  it 
may  accumulate  on  itself  a  greater 
amount  of  dislike,  suspicion,  and 
contempt,  than  a  stem  and  unscru- 
pulous but  intelligible  policy  would 
cause. 

Our  readers  must  judge  for  them- 
selves whether  the  sympathies  of  our 
official  classes,  and  of  our  aristo- 
cracy in  the  wider  sense,  are  or  are 
not  divided  from  those  of  the  nation 
by  a  fixed  gulf.  One  cause  of 
division  is  perhaps  disappearing,  to 
our  great  benefit.    Love  of  Austria, 


•  Lord  John  Eussell,  as  Premier  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  repre- 
sented to  say,  that  'he  quite  approved  of  forbidding  the  exiles  to  land;  for  these  men 
had  got  up  a  rsTolution  and  a  republic  in  Rome,  and  no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  Malta,  if  they  were  able.' 
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as  a  beneficent  retorder  of  progress, 
on  the  part  of  the  Tories ;  dr^ui  of 
the  break-np  of  Austria  on  the  part 
of  the  Whigs,  lest  advantage  be 
given  to  republicanism  or  to  Bnssia, 
has  been  a  principal  reason  why 
the  English  nation,  ever  since  1 8i  5, 
has  hadEuropean  sympathies  totally 
at  variancl9  with  onr  official  men. 
In  1853  Lord  John  Bnssell  had  not 
learned  that  by  calling  in  Bnssia  to 
crash  the  liberties  of  Hungary, 
Austria  had  ceased  to  be  any 
barrier  for  Europe  against  Russia. 
Two  years  later  he  discovered  it 
when  minister  at  Vienna,  to  his 
great  dismay.  How  aa  experienced 
statesman,  or  any  moderately 
thoughts  man,  could  fail  to  see 
this  in  1 849,  is  to  us  a  marvel.  The 
same  statesman,  in  gratuitous  zeal 
for  Austria,  sent  an  English  ship  of 
war  to  carry  off  from  Galatz  arms 
which  might  otherwise  perhaps 
have  found  their  way  into  Transyl- 
vania. Even  1859  had  not  taught 
him  that  Austria  is  a  broken  reed 
to  Europe.  But  at  any  rate,  those 
whom  1855  and  1859  ^^  ^^^  ^^^~ 
vince,  are  at  length  in  1866  forced 
to  see,  that  Austria,  unreconciled 
to  Hungary,  cannot  save  herself, 
and  much  less  can  be  a  bulwark 
against  Bnssia  or  France.  Lord 
Derby's  ministry  in  1859  l>rought 
about  its  own  overthrow,  really  by 
hectoring  against  Italy  and  France, 
and  alarming  the  nation  lest  it 
plunge  us  into  a  war  in  the  interests 
of  Austria  and  of  the  Austro-ItaHan 
princes.  But  now,  neither  will  the 
son  of  Earl  Derby  be  an  instrument 
of  such  policy,  nor  will  any  ftitnre 
Whig  ministry  be  at  variance  with 
the  nation  through  tender  conser- 
vatism of  the  Austrian  empire  and 
dynasty.  So  far  we  have  certainly 
gained  something.  Nevertheless,  the 
events  of  the  last  five  years  in  our 
relations  with  America,  north  and 
south,  are  highly  unsatisfactory  and 
threatening.  The  summary  attack 
on  Brazilian  shipping,  and  the  war 
of  the  three  powers  against  Mexico, 


are  alike  amazing;  especially  con- 
sidering the  very  mature  age  and 
experience  of  the  Premier  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  whose  will  and 
fiat  accomplished  these  transactions. 
We  are  moved  to  ask,  could  young 
men,  could  demagogues  new  in 
power  have  acted  with  less  wisdom, 
less  moderation,  less  foresight  P  Is 
it  really  proper  that  a  minister 
should  be  able  to  plunge  into  hos- 
tilities without  solemn  leave  of 
Parliament,  and  without  declaration 
of  war  ?  Is  it  moreover  a  Whig 
principle  to  be  supple  and  glozing 
to  the  powerful,  and  atone  for  it  by 
summary  rude  violence  to  the  weak  ? 
The  fulsome  flattery  in  the  secret 
correspondence  with  Bnssia,  en- 
lightened by  the  document  deposited 
in  1845  with  the  English  ministiy 
by  Nicolas  and  Nesselrode,  and 
contrasted,  not  only  with  the  affairs 
in  Brazil  and  Mexico,  but  with  our 
intervention  in  Portagal  in  1847, 
our  blockade  of  Athens  and  our 
Asiatic  wars, — ^most  painfolly  sug- 
gest that  this  is  an  inveterate 
principle  with  the  official  classes. 
Such  facts  must  not  be  thrown  out 
of  sight,  in  considering  what  sort 
of  reform  England  needs.  We 
may  here  venture  to  add,  as  known 
personally  to  the  writer,  that  the 
apparently  overstrained  and  irra- 
tional extreme  to  which  the  late 
Mr.  Cobden  carried  his  zeal  for 
non-intervention,  rested  at  bottom 
on  the  conviction  that  every  pos- 
sible English  ministry  would  be  sure 
to  cheat  the  nation  of  the  objects 
for  which  alone  it  could  be  willing 
to  endure  the  sacrifices  of  a  war. 

No  ministers  can  do  justice  to 
themselves,  if  through  want  of 
popular  support  they  are  forced  to 
back  out  firom  their  own  policy ; 
and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
our  statesmen  might  have  done  far 
better,  if  they  had  been  as  irre- 
sponsible to  the  nation  as  those  of 
the  other  four  great  powers  of 
Europe.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  (whether  by  their  fault  or  their 
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misfortune)  they  have  greatly  mis- 
mauaged  our  foreign  relations.  If  it 
has  arisen  from  the  want  of  popular 
support,  it  is  obvious  to  remark 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  aware 
that  such  support  was  needful,  ought 
to  have  taken  measures  beforehand 
to  gain  it,  and  ought  not  to  have 
committed  themselves  to  anything 
before  they  had  gained  it.  To  say 
this,  is  to  say  that  they  ought 
always  to  encourage  Parliament  to 
debate  foreign  questions,  instead  of 
always  deprecating  it ;  ought  to  re- 
duce secret  diplomacy  to  a  minimum, 
instead  of  pushing  it  to  a  TuaxiTnuTn ; 
ought  to  hear  anxiously  the  popular 
voice  on  foreign  questions,  instead 
of  rebuking  the  public  for  encroach- 
ing on  a  prerogative  of  *the  Crown,' 
as  did  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
But  as  with  the  general  of  an  army, 
so 'with  a  ministry  or  an  order  and 
its  foreign  policy, — ill  success  is 
always  a  good  reason  for  very  de- 
cisive change,  though  it  seem  hard 
on  the  individuals.  Ill  success  re- 
mains highly  disagreeable,  however 
many  good  reasons  for  it  you  give, 
l^ow  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  our 
policy  has  involved  us  in  hatred 
and  contempt ;  has  left  us  without 
a  friend  in  the  world,  and  has  given 
us  very  bitter  enemies ;  has  achieved 
few,  if  any,  of  the  objects  aimed  at, 
and  has  done  much  which  was  not 
aimed  at.  All  these  topics  deserve 
to  be  pressed  in  detail;  but  first 
and  chiefly  we  would  point  to  the 
pertinacity  with  which  our  Govern- 
ment keeps  up  irritation  in  the 
United  Si^tes,  by  a  haughty  and 
self-willed  refusal  of  arbitration 
between  us  and  them,  where  they 
are  great  suiferers,  and  believe  that 
we  are  in  fault. 

It  was  but  in  1856,  that  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
declared,  that  henceforth,  in  any 
future  diflerences  between  great 
powers,  resort  should  be  had  to 
arbitration,  before  seeking  redress 
by  war.  The  declaration  was  hailed 
with    high    approbation    by    Earl 


Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords :  Lord 
PaJmerston,  then  Premier,  mnst  be 
understood  to  have  accepted   and 
solemnly  established    it:     thus    it 
came  before  the  nation    and    the 
world,  as  the  deliberate  sentiment 
springing  spontaneously  from   the 
heart  of  Whigs  and  Tories  alike ; 
that  is,  of  the  govemiug  classes  of 
England.   Their  sincerity  was  put  to 
the  proof  in  the  winter  of  1 861-2, 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Trent 
This  English  West-Indian  Packet 
was  boarded  by  an  American  cap- 
tain, who,  by  an  irregular  proceed- 
ing, carried  off  certain  rebel  ambas- 
sadors out  of  the  ship,  when,  accord- 
ing to  our  Crown  lawyers,  he  ought 
to  have  carried  them,  aMp  and  all, 
into  a  United  States'  port,  to  the 
great  discomfort  and  loss  of  the 
innocent  English  passengers,  whom 
he  desired  to  spare.    At  this  out- 
rage, as  it  was  deemed,  the  whole 
of  our  upper  classes  took  fire  (whe- 
ther ignorant  that  it  was   but  a 
small  deed  in  comparison   to  our 
high-handed  practicss  against  the 
United  States  in  i8io,  we  cannot 
say),  and  the  administration  pre- 
pared for  immediate  war  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  unless   our  national 
honour    were    instantly    redressed 
by  a  surrender  of  the  rebel  ambas- 
sadors.      A  deputation    from  the 
Society  of  Friends  waited  on  Earl 
Russell,    and    reminded    him     of 
Lord   Clarendon's  solemn  engage- 
ment   that    England    would    seek 
arbitration  as  a  means  of  averting 
war;  but  Lord  Russell  curtly  re- 
plied that  *  arbitration  was  inadmis- 
sible where  our  honour  was  con- 
cerned, as  in  this  case ;'  an  interpre- 
tation which  deprives  the  solemnly 
announced  principle  of  all  interest 
and  importance.     In  a  question  of 
compensation  for  duties  or  pecuni- 
ary losses,  or  some  really  doubtful 
frontier,  arbitration  had  long  been 
a  thing  of  course ;  but  where  pride 
and  the  point  of  honour  (so  c^ed) 
is  concerned,  here  most  peculiarly 
arbitration  is  wanted.     One  rmy 
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with  honour  concede  to  an  arbi- 
trator what  might  seem  extorted  by 
fear  if  conceded  otherwise.  So 
sadden  and  complete  a  break-down 
of  an  august  principle  was  not  only 
disappointing,  but  was  an  alarming 
omen ;  and  as  an  American  jurist 
remarked,  *  Everybody  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  perfectly  aware, 
that  no  English  Grovemment  would 
have  met  us  with  so  sharp  and 
haughty  a  violence,  had  we  not 
been  in  civil  war.' 

Such  was  the  first  quarrel :  but 
there  the  offence  proceeded  from 
America ;  events  followed  in  which 
the  offence  was  perpetrated  by  us : 
arbitration  was  demanded  of  us,  and 
refased.  The  irritation  to  the  United 
States  was  bad  enough,  even  while 
they  heard  from  their  own  Govern- 
ment that  the  conduct  of  their  offi- 
cer, which  occasioned  our  warlike 
activities  and  threatening  despatch, 
had  been  against  American  prin- 
ciple. But  when  our  minister  con- 
fessed the  escape  of  the  Alaba^iia  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  negligence 
of  EngUsh  officers,  and  the  weak 
health  of  a  legal  personage, — and 
also  the  result  of  that  escape  was 
such  a  destruction  of  the  American 
mercantile  navy  that  insurance  be- 
came ruinous,  and  the  docks  of 
New  York  were  emptied ; — ^to  perse- 
vere in  refdsing  arbitration  con- 
cerning losses  on  so  great  a  scale, 
caused  by  our  own  confessed  neg- 
lects, effectually  unites  against  us 
all  parties  in  the  States.  At  the  same 
time  our  odium  is  increased  by  the 
absence  of  all  effort  to  pursue  the 
illegal  ship,  and  hinder  her  com- 
pleting her  armament,  or  to  com- 
mand her  seizure  and  trial,  whether 
before  a  common  court  or  an  Ad- 
miralty court.  In  fact,  by  ordering 
her  to  be  seized  if  she  went  to 
Nassau,  Lord  Palmerston's  govern- 
ment appeared  to  have  given  judg- 
ment against  themselves,  that  they 
ought  to  have  sent  like  orders  to 
every  English  port ;  instead  of 
which,  the  ship  and  its  captain  were 


f^ted  in  English  ports  by  the 
Queen's  servants,  even  after  it  had 
begun  its  career  of  destruction. 
Ostensibly  its  supplies  of  coal 
came  from  us.  When  to  this  it  is 
added,  that  the  ship  was  built  by 
British  capital,  manned  chiefly  by 
British  sailors,  and  even  by  many 
trained  in  Queen's  ships,  and  that 
it  never  entered  a  port  of  the 
Southern  Confederates,  to  whom  it 
professedly  belonged,  but  systemati- 
cally sheltered  itself  under  British 
guns  from  the  United  States' 
cruisers ;  we  seem  to  have  concen- 
trated in  this  one  affair  the  most 
various  and  intense  exasperations 
to  a  foreign  nation.  Law  is  some- 
times very  odd — ^very  surprising. 
What  is  called  International  Law> 
being  often  made  for  the  convenience 
of  the  powerful,  nlay  be  odder  still 
than  municipal  law.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  prejudge  what  an  honourable 
arbitrator  might  here  decide ;  but 
we  say,  that  to  stand  out  and  coldly 
reftise  the  arbitration  which  twenly 
million  persons  ask  and  claim,  who 
have  certainly  been  sorely  harmed 
by  our  negligence,  and  believe  them- 
selves deeply  injured  by  our  wilful 
connivance,  is  the  conduct  of  men 
who  do  not  know  to  what  hazard 
they  expose  the  English  empire. 

We  have  but  recently  had  grave 
warnings  in  the  history  of  Austria, 
how  pride  repents  too  late.  When 
driven  from  MHan  in  1848,  and  all 
but  overthrown  in  Vienna  itself,  the 
dynasty  had  stem  warning  as  to  the 
hatred  which  its  principles  and  mode 
of  rule  inspired  abroad  and  at  home ; 
yet,  after  recovering  its  footing  in 
Italy  through  the  incapacity  of 
Charles  Albert,  the  calamities  in 
Hungary,  which  its  presumption 
entailed,  in  no  respect  lessened  its- 
pride.  Though  immeasurably  weak- 
ened by  its  feud  with  Hungary,  by 
the  necessity  of  calling  in  Russian 
support,  and  by  the  disaffection 
caused  in  Croats,  Serbs,  and  Bo- 
hemians, when  it  (abnost  neces- 
sarily)  falsified  all    the    promises 
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made  to  them  dnring  the  war ; — ^it 
still  believed  that  the  way  of  safety- 
was  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
strength,  to  maintaiTT  greater  and 
greater  armaments,  and  refuse  all 
concessions  in  Italy  and  in  Hungary. 
By  intensifying  the  stubbornness  of 
the  Pope  to  resist  the  ameliorations 
of  his  administration,  to  which  the 
French  Emperor  had  pledged  his 
honour,  the  Austrian  dynasty  in- 
volved itself  in  the  Franco-Italian 
war  of  1 859.  Defeated  in  that  war 
through  the  disaffectionof  its  Italian, 
Hungarian,  and  Groat  soldiers,  and 
driven  out  of  Lombardy,  it  might 
still  have  strengthened  itself  by 
volunteering  in  the  next  years  to 
cede  Venetia  freely  to  the  King  of 
Italy.  Nay,  had  this  been  done  last 
winter,  had  Francis  Joseph  at  the 
same  time  grace^iUy  confessed  his 
past  errors  to  Hungary,  while  he 
was  courting  reconciliation  and  in- 
spiring hope,  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible that  the  Danubian  principali- 
ties would  have  been  added  to  his 
empire  in  the  early  spring.  Certain 
it  is,  that  Italy,  France,  England, 
and  South  Germany  woxQd  have 
united  their  moral  influence  to  effect 
it,  and  our  Radicals  would  have 
swelled  his  praises  equally  with  our 
Conservatives.  But  he  proclaimed 
that  his  ^honour*  forbade  him  to 
cede  Venetia,  or,  as  it  was  called,  to 
sell  it.  Hereby  he  sustained  his 
feud  with  Italy,  laid  himself  open 
to  the  fatal  attack  of  Prussia,  and 
had  to  cede  Venetia  with  a  real  loss 
of  honour,  as  well  as  of  strength ; 
with  the  prospect  that  Hungary  will 
have  to  be  reconciled,  if  at  all,  by 
concessions  far  greater  than  would 
previously  have  availed. 

No  parallels  are  complete,  and  it 
could  not  occur  to  us  to  imagine  any 
close  parallel  between  England, 
whose  very  Tories  are,  after  aD, 
constitutionalists,  and  the  Austria 
whose  main  support  has  been  an 
army.  Nevertheless  in  India  our 
rule,  whatever  its  benefits  to  the 
natives  (and  they  are  great),  is  as 


unnational,  and  our  official  men  as 
uncourteous,  unaffable,  and  distant 
as  Austria  could  possibly  be  in  Italy. 
We  rest  upon  our  army  in  India, 
and  upon  that  alone.  We  used  to 
have  native  troops;  we  no  loilger 
trust  them.  The  Queen's  position 
there  is  not  only  more  imperial  in 
theory,  it  is  also  more  visibly  foreign 
and  despotic,  than  was  that  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  and  the  drain 
of  men  from  the  United  Elagdoni 
for  the  Indian  army  weakens  and 
must  weaken  us  for  action  in  Europe 
and  for  the  defence  of  our  colonies. 
To  deprecate  plain  statement  of  this 
topic  is  puerile.  The  facts  are 
pnbHc  ;  we  cannot  hide  them  from 
the  foreigner.  Russia,  France,  and 
Germany  know  well,  though  the 
whole  English  press  and  English 
parliament  b^  silent,  how  India  in- 
capacitates us  for  European  war. 
We  trust  that  our  readers  are  too 
manly  and  sensible  to  forbid  our 
probing  this  deep  sore.  The  French 
Emperor  is  perfectly  certain  that, 
whenever  he  can  get  a  decent  pre- 
text to  '  rectify '  his  Hhenish  fron- 
tier without  opposition  from  Ger- 
many, he  will  be  able  to  absorb 
Belgium  in  spite  of  English  indigna- 
tion. England,  in  the  estimate  of 
the  foreigner,  though  powerful  on 
the  coast  with  her  fleets  and  in  in- 
trigue by  her  money  and  connec- 
tions, yet  on  the  broad  continent, 
beyond  the  reach  of  ship-guns,  is 
no  power  at  all.  When  our  Tories 
in  18 17,  our  Whigs  in  1848, 
backed  out  of  our  engagements  to 
the  people  of  Sicily — an  islcmd 
which  we  might  have  saved,  and  to 
which  we  were  solemnly  pledged,  in 
return  for  important  warlike  con- 
veniences received  from  the  people 
when  the  King  and  Queen  sided 
with  our  enemy — the  events  con- 
vinced thoughtful  foreigners  that  no 
English  cabinet  is  trustworthy  in  a 
cause  not  dynastic.  But  our  recent 
vacillations  concerning  Denmark 
have  made  Europe  in  general  believe 
that,  however  much  we  may  talk. 
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we  dare  not  meastire  forces  singly 
against  any  great  power.  Consider- 
ing the  distance  of  India,  its  magni- 
tude, and  its  climate,  to  occupy  and 
hold  it  by  English  armies  is  per- 
haps as  perilous  as  was  the  holding 
of  Yenetia  by  Austria.  All  human 
power  has  its  limits,  and  the  more 
of  our  manly  strength  we  consume 
in  India,  the  less  remains  to  us  dis- 
posable. There  is  no  dishonour  in 
avowing  that.  From  the  QuaJcer 
side  of  argument,  we  are  aware  that 
many  who  are  not  Quakers  would 
protest  against  the  idea  that  we 
ought  at  all  to  desire  to  be  able  to 
interfere  by  warlike  force  on  the 
Continent.  To  any  who  so  object, 
it  is  not  convenient  to  give  any  fnU 
and  just  reply  in  this  article ;  but 
we  will  shortly  say,  that  every 
nation  which  has  strength  to  spare 
has  a  moral  duty,  to  use  the  influ- 
ence thence  arising  for  the  benefit 
of  the  oppressed ;  while  a  nation 
which  has  no  str^igth  to  spare  has 
on  the  one  hand  no  such  duty,  and 
on  the  other,  none  of  the  honour 
due  to  its  fedthful  performance. 
England  hitherto  has  believed  her- 
self to  have  much  strength  to  spare, 
and  has  been  proud  of  it ;  and  our 
remark  is  simply,  that  the  more  we 
spend  in  India,  the  less  remains  for 
Europe. 

But  Europe  is  learning  to  go 
alone.  In  the  years  which  followed 
1 815  we  might  have  done  an  im- 
mensity for  European  freedom, 
order,  and  content,  by  our  vast 
moral  influence  and  our  maritime 
force;  but  Castlereagh  would  not. 
Mr.  Canning  reversed  our  course, 
but  the  reverse  came  eight  years  too 
late.  Our  late  Russian  war  is  per- 
haps the  last  European  service 
needed  from  us  ;  nor  do  we  under- 
value its  benefits,  although  they  are 
far  less  thi^  ought  to  have  been 
earned ;  yet  without  that  war,  Italy 
could  not  have  been  freed,  Russia 
would  have  domineered  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, nor  indeed  would  Rus- 
sian serfdom  have  been  overthrown. 


All  the  auspioions  events  of  the  last 
seven  years  would  have  been 
blighted.  But  the  great  nations  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  can 
now  hold  their  own  against  Russia 
without  us  ;  nor  will  Hungary  long 
be  neutralised.  Spain  is  suffering 
from  the  reactionary  powers  a  mar- 
tyrdom, which  she  is  sure  to  avenge 
when  their  insanity  has  ripened 
events :  and  she  will  accept  no  foreign 
aid,  least  of  all  from  England.  It 
is  not  for  Europe,  but  solely  for  our 
colonies,  that  we  now  have  to  hus- 
band our  strength. 

Colonies,  like  children,  need  to  be 
protected  in  their  infancy,  from  the 
violences  which  may  thi^ten  them 
fix)m  without.  Nay,  more:  they 
need  to  be  saved  by  a  wise  parent 
frY)m  their  own  inexperiences  and 
unbridled  passions.  Without  pro- 
tection and  training,  they  would  run 
the  same  course  of  wrong-doing  and 
suffering  as  did  our  forefathers.  Did 
not  the  imperial  power  enforce  cer- 
tain great  principles,  we  should  have 
had  not  only  &•  worse  feuds  with 
inferior  races  (feuds  always  bad 
enough)  but  a  renewed  slave-trade 
in  many  parts,  and  petty  wars  be- 
tween the  sovereign  colonies.  Great 
as  are  the  errors  which  England  has 
committed  in  the  treatment  of  her 
colonies,  we  believe  them  to  be  of 
small  amount  compared  to  the  un- 
endurable nuisance  to  themselves 
and  the  world,  which  the  principle 
of  old  Greek  colonisation  would 
cause.  If  any  company  of  adven- 
turers were  allowed  to  set  up  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  the  ocean 
would  swarm  with  energetic  bucca- 
neers, combining  the  mechanical 
arts,  geographical  knowledge,  and 
enterprise  of  the  highest  races  with 
the  unscrupulosity  of  our  criminal 
classes.  So  much  we  have  said, 
because  we  are  aware  that  some  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  school  have  carried 
their  aversion  to  imperialism  so  far, 
as  to  desire  eveiy  colony  to  be 
allowed  sovereign  rights  from  the 
first.  When  they  are  strong  enough 
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to  defend  themselves  and  have  at- 
tained a  development  on  the  scale 
of  a  third-rate  power,  the  mother 
country  ought  not  to  constrain  them 
to  remain  under  her  rule :  for  in 
feict  they  are  a  drain  upon  her,  like 
a  sucking  child,  except  when  they 
are  locally  near  enough  to  be  an- 
nexed and  incorporated.  Constraint 
is  sure  to  make  them  disaffected. 
But  the  task  of  training  and  de- 
fending them  in  infancy  is  arduous 
and  honourable,  if  undertaken  in  a 
rightful  spirit;  nor  need  England 
wish  any  higher  honour  than  to  be 
the  mother  of  nations  which  esteem 
and  revere  her. 

But,  for  this  end,  she  must  vigo- 
rously ftdfil  the  duty  of  protection, 
and,  above  all,  must  not  allow  them 
to  suffer  from  her  wars.  In  a  some- 
what more  advanced  state  of  inter- 
national morality  it  will  be  admitted 
into  the  law  of  nations,  that  a  colony 
from  which  the  mother  country  de- 
rives no  warlike  appliances  of  men 
or  money  is  a  neutral  state,  though 
liable  to  forfeit  that  position,  if  the 
soil  or  harbours  be  used  as  facilities 
of  war.  At  present,  it  is  a  cruel 
danger  to  every  English  colony  that 
it  lies  exposed  to  the  sudden  attack 
of  any  power  with  which  England 
has  quarrelled.  On  this  account 
Canada  (except  those  in  it  who  sym- 
pathised with  the  secessionists)  felt 
itself  injured  by  our  recent  precipi- 
tate rush  towards  a  war  in  which 
she  would  have  been  the  first  sufferer, 
and  probably  a  helpless  spoil.  The 
exhortations  and  rebukes  which  she 
received  from  England  for  being 
lukewarm  to  arm  against  the  United 
States,  must  have  shown  her  how 
little  we  understand  her  position  and 
sentiments.  Undoubtedly  every 
English  ministry  feels,  as  a  severe 
pressure,  the  duty  of  defending  the 
colonies :  but  it  is  only  quite  of  late 
that  they  have  understood  the  ex- 
treme dfiffioulty  of  fulfilling  this 
duty.  Our  pertinacious  refrisal  to 
accept  arbitration  concerning  the 
Alabama^    and   our   contemptuous 


silence  as  to  the  proposal  of  the 
United  States  to  put  the  merchant 
ships  of  belligerents  on  the  footing 
of  neutrals,  which  Lord  Palmerston 
at  Liverpool  had  publicly  declared 
desirable,  imply  that  we  do  not 
yet  at  all  understand  the  serious 
dangers  which  steam  navigation 
and  our  own  policy  have  brought  on 
the  British  colonies  and  commerce. 
In  our  great  war  with  France  it 
was  already  very  difi&cult  to  inter- 
cept or  overtake  a  French  fleet  if  it 
chose  to  evade  attack  and  direct  its 
aim  at  an  English  colony.  Nelson 
chased  a  French  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies  and  back  again,  and  thought 
it  good  luck  to  catch  his  enemies  at 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It 
was  not  until  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
had  annihilated  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  that  England  became 
real  mistress  of  the  ocean,  and  able 
to  blockade  the  enemy  in  his  own 
harbours ;  and  it  took  ten  years  of 
war  to  do  that,  even  then,  while  sails 
were  the  only  means  of  propulsion. 
In  the  Russian  war,  the  great  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas 
enabled  us  in  the  outset  to  lock  up 
the  enemy's  principal  fleets ;  but 
both  Archangel  and  the  Amoor 
caused  us  much  anxiety  and  diffi- 
culty. The  Russians  thereby  learned 
that  their  policy  is  at  once  to  sail 
out  from  those  closed  seas  ;  and 
Russia  is  only  one  nation  in  the 
world.  The  career  of  the  Florida, 
the  Alabama,  the  Virginia,  the  Sh^- 
naiidoaJi,  have  taught  a  far  more 
formidable  fact.  Not  one  of  these 
ships  could  stand  half  an  horn' 
against  a  second  or  third  rate  ship 
of  the  United  States  navy ;  yet  every 
one  of  them  effected  immense  de- 
struction before  it  could  be  caught, 
and  some  of  them  ran  through  block- 
ades several  times,  in  spite  of  the 
utmostvigUance  of  the  United  States 
cruisers.  Considering  the  skill, 
power,  and  numbers  of  those  crui- 
sers, their  inability  to  intercept  the 
half-dozen  weak  and  roving  corsairs, 
to    which    certain  neutral   powers 
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opened  their  harbours,  is  a  fact  of 
first-rate  importance ;  to  which  all 
foreigners  have  their  eyes  open, 
however  much  the  English  press  and 
public  men  may  dissemble  it.  That 
some  suffering  must  be  encountered 
in  every  war  by  the  strongest  naval 
power  from  the  weakest  through  the 
occasional  escape  of  swift  ships,  was 
of  course  always  notorious ;  but  if 
no  neutral  powers  sheltered  such 
ships  and  connived  at  their  getting 
supplies  of  coal  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  from  shore,  the  career 
of  isolated  vessels  built  chiefly  for 
swiftness  would  be  shoi*t,  as  steam- 
power  rapidly  exhausts  the  supply 
of  coals,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
supplies.  It  is  hero  that  the  ill-will 
of  neutrals  towards  a  great  naval 
power  becomes  so  cardinal  a  danger, 
and  that  danger  our  policy  has 
brought  to  its  maximum  by  its  prac- 
tice and  theory  in  the  American 
civil  war. 

While  we  were  belligerents  against 
Napoleon,  we  interpreted  and  exer- 
cised the  rights  of  belligerents  to 
an  extreme  that  incensed  all  neu- 
trals; and  in  making  peace  with 
America  after  the  war  of  1812, 
which  our  conduct  had  provoked, 
our  Government  solemnly  declared 
that  it  did  not  renounce,  and  would 
never  renounce,  its  right  to  seize 
on  board,  and  take  out  of  neutral 
ships,  those  whom  it  regarded  as 
its  own  subjects.  Yet  in  1861, 
when  we  were  neutral  and  the 
United  States  belligerent,  we  just 
reversed  our  theories.  In  old  days 
we  had  demanded  of  the  United 
States  to  alter  their  laws  of  neutra- 
lity and  make  them  more  stringent, 
in  our  favour:  they  did  it,  and 
faithfully  executed  them.  We  re- 
warded them  by  a  severe  and 
haughty  exercise  of  belligerent 
rights,  which,  after  five  or  six  years' 
remonstrance,  overpowered  their 
patience.  We  have  never  made  our 
own  neutrality  laws  as  strict  against 
our  own  citizens  as  they  made  theirs 
at  our  request :  and  now,  we  have 


administered  our  own  laws  laxly 
and  negligently,  becoming  more 
severe  only  after '  the  successes  of 
the  North  gave  more  and  more 
warning  that  we  were  running  on 
a  rock.  All  this  may  have  been 
very  legal.  Our  judges,  we  take 
for  granted,  decided  according  to 
the  accurate  letter  of  the  law. 
Those  who  spoke  with  indignation 
and  contempt  against  changing  our 
neutrahty  laws  to  please  American 
repubhcans  (we  charitably  sup- 
pose), did  not  know  that  they  had 
made  theira  more  stringent  under 
our  remonstrances.  But,  whatever 
may  be  written  on  parchment,  what- 
ever submission  to  our  warlike  or 
constitutional  necessities  we  may 
claim  and  expect  from  other  na- 
tions, it  was  inevitable  that  those 
who  suffered,  first  by  our  bellige- 
rency, next  by  our  neutrality,  should 
be  severely  exasperated;  and  the 
phenomena  which  we  now  see  in 
the  United  States  are  not  to  be 
made  light  of,  unless  by  statesmen 
bom  to  pull  the  English  empire  in 
pieces. 

Among  the  latest  acts  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  before 
its  vacation,  was  the  passing  unani- 
mously the  bill  of  General  Banks, 
to  alter  their  neutrality  laws  into 
conformity  with  those  of  England, 
expressly  with  a  view  to  punish  us 
by  retaliation.  Had  their  laws  been 
as  ours,  it  would  have  given  great 
advantage  to  the  Fenians  in  their 
late  movement  against  Canada ; 
and  notoriously  the  finally  decisive 
action  of  the  President  against  the 
Fenians  was  very  unpopular  with 
those  who  were  till  recently  our 
best  friends, — ^the  staunchest  up- 
holders of  the  equality  of  races. 
Some  have  explained  the  wonderful 
unanimity  of  the  House,  by  saying, 
that  they  knew  the  Senate  Would 
stop  the  bill ;  so  its  passage  was 
intended  to  seek  favour  with  the 
Irish  element.  But  if  so,  it  strik- 
ingly displays  the  power  of  that 
element,  and  the  certainty  of  our 
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safTering  samething  &om  it.  In 
feuct  the  Senate  set  the  bill  aside, 
on  the  ground  that  at  that  late 
hour  of  the  session  there  was  no 
time  to  consider  it.  Whether  in 
the  next  session  changes  thus  hostile 
to  ns  will  be  passed  into  law,  re- 
mains doubts ;  but  that  those  who 
were  onr  warm  Mends  are  as  reso- 
lute as  our  old  and  bitter  enemies 
to  enforce  on  us  redress  for  the 
deeds  of  the  Alaha/ma<f  is  not  doubt- 
ful at  all ;  and  it  is  in  their  power 
to  harass  us  very  severely,,  without 
any  war  or  any  risk  on  their  side. 

While  we  have  been  writing,  an 
American  newspaper  comes  in,  with 
a  speech  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 
co-senator  for  Massachusetts  with 
Charles  Sumner,  and  an  old  advo- 
cate of  negro  rights.  He  now 
frankly  avows  himself  a  Fenian; 
which,  he  says,  as  £eut  as  he  can 
understand  it,  implies  freedom  for 
all  races ;  as  in  particular,  Poland 
for  the  Poles,  Hungary  for  the 
Hungarians,  and  Ireland  for  the 
Irish.  He  referred  to  the  Canadian 
movement,  and  its  frustration  by 
the  Government;  and  said  that, 
*  although  he  supposed  the  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  support  the 
neutrality  laws,  yet  it  should  do  so 
in  aa  vmyppreasive  (\)  a  manner  as 
possible.'  Apparently  this  distin- 
guished senator  will  vote  for  alter- 
ing the  neutrality  laws,  and  will  be 
the  better  pleased  the  laser  their 
enforcement.  We  may  confidently 
assume  that  he  is  in  this  a  ^repre- 
sentative man  ; '  such  is  the  spirit 
which  our  refosal  of  arbitration  has 
generated.  In  fiax^  the  call  to  re- 
taliate on  England  might  become  a 
cry  at  the  elections,  only  that  it  is 
superseded  by  universal  concord  on 
the  point. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  States, 
he  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
everywhere  in  the  North,  and  an 
era  of  good  will  to  England  seemed 
then  to  have  opened.  It  was  in 
our  power  to  win  real  gratitude, 


when  the  secession  broke  out.    The 
populariiy  which  we  have  thrown 
away,    the  Russian   Emperor   has 
earned,  and  at  no  expense  at  all, 
by  his   courteous   sympathy  with 
the  Washington  Government  during 
its  years  of  severe  trial.    It  is  every 
way  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  to 
have  no  more  Bussian  wars ;  but  if 
such  a  thing  should  happen,  while 
the  citizens  of  the  United   States 
remain  in  their  present  mind  to- 
wards us,  the  events  of  the  last 
war  will  in  no  respect  denote  or 
suggest  what  will  have  to  be  suf- 
fered by  us  in  the  next.     But  with- 
out imagining  contingencies  which 
do  not  normally  follow  from  any  of 
the  causes  now  visibly  acting,  there 
are  things  which  we  must  be  blind 
not  to  see ;  especially,  firsts  that  our 
Irish  difficulties  are  only  beginning 
anew,  since  Fenianism  rests  on  the 
resources  of  Irishmen  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  hopeM  of  less  and 
less  obstruction  from  the  Govern- 
ment there ;  secondly,  that  a  struggle 
of  nationality  awaits  us  in  India, 
unless  our  policy  there  be  j^inda- 
mentally    reversed.      Moreover    a 
foresight  of  the  net  in  which  we 
are  caught  by  the  precedents  we 
have  laboriously  established  against 
ourselves    in    the    matter    of   the 
Alabama,  is  a  great  excitement  to 
the    Fenians,    and    sustains    their 
hopes    in    the   midst   of   disaster. 
They  calculate,  that  if  they  can  but 
put  an  armed  ship  on  the  seas  with 
the  Irish  flag,  they  will  get  some 
power  to  recognise  it  as  belligerent ; 
and  when  men  like  the  Hon.  Henry 
Wilson  can  give  a  moral  sanction 
to    their    cause,    such  recognition 
ought  not    much   to   surprise  us, 
after  our  own  recognition  of  the 
Alahama.     The  lapse  of  ten  years 
has  prodigiously  changed  our  posi- 
tion for  the  worse.     K  the  wars  of 
Gude  and  Delhi  had  been  delayed 
till  now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  ihat 
the  princes  would  at  once  be  ac- 
knowledged  as    'belligerents,'  by 
the  United  States   fii^   and   by 
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powers  great  and  little  in  Biioces- 
sion.  Ships  built  at  New  York 
wonld  evade  the  formal  and  per- 
fonctory  prohibitions  of  the  execu- 
tive;  and  if  we  oomplained,  we 
should  leani  that  a  judge  had  been 
taken  ill,  or  some  subordinate  had 
mistaken  instructions.  The  Eng- 
lish mercantile  navy  is  a  frightfully 
rich  prize;  our  gold-ships  would 
attract  privateers  carrying  the  flag 
of  Oude  or  Delhi.  And  though 
those  wars  are  past,  we  are  already 
creating  new  perils.  K  the  Bajah 
of  Mysore  is  to  be  forbidden  to 
adopt  an  heir,  every  prince  in  India 
becomes  our  secret  enemy.  The 
next  movement,  for  anything  that 
can  be  foreseen,  may  be  headed  by 
the  Nizam;  and  as  troubles  pro- 
verbially do  not  come  single,  either 
an  Indian  insurrection  may  provol^e 
Irish  war,  or  Irish  insurrection  may 
set  India  on  fire.  For  when  a  long 
prosperous  country  encounters  ge- 
neral odium,  justly  or  unjustly, 
there  is  no  want  of  active  insti- 
gators to  whisper,  *Now  is  your 
time  ! '  nor  will  there  be  any  want 
of  'neutral'  harbours  to  shelter 
our  maritime  enemies,  though  under 
an  Indian  flag  sailors  of  every  hue 
and  clime  should  cruise  against 
our  merchant  vessels.  'The  greater 
powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  the  United 
States,  France,  would  be  able  to 
damage  us  immensely,  beyond  their 
own  territories,  by  intrigue  with 
the  weaker  states,  whose  harbours 
might  be  a  convenience  against  us. 
Mexico  and  Brazil  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States ;  Tur- 
key and  Holland,  bearing  us  no  ill 
will,  might  be  pressed  hard  by 
Russia,  or  even  by  Prussia  and 
France ;  so  that  both  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Pacific  would  be- 
come to  us  as  unsafe  as  our  own 
ocean.  Who  shall  assure  us  that 
our  Alexandria  packets  could  dis- 
pense with  powerful  convoys,  if 
once  a  movement  against  us  com- 
menced ?  At  least  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  now  in  close  friend- 


ship, would  hardly  resist  the  temp- 
tation, were  it  offered,  to  do  us 
disservice  by  intrigue,  especially  if 
they  thought  there  was  a  chance 
of  pulling  us  down  from  the  empire 
of  the  seas.  Spain,  France,  Russia, 
each  in  its  turn,  has  been  too  power- 
ful for  Europe,  and  has  been  made 
an  object  of  general  attack.  Does 
Engird  believe  that  she  has  worn 
her  maritime  honours  so  meekly, 
that  a  general  desire  to  humiliate 
her  cannot  exist,  or  will  never  take 
a  practical  shape  P 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  how 
large  a  part  of  our  food  now  comes 
from  abroad.  To  intercept  the  corn- 
ships,  or  even  those  which  bring 
cattle,  fowls,  rabbits,  eggs,  or  fruit, 
would  inflict  a  sufiering  not  easy 
to  bear.  Nay,  the  sudden  loss  of 
foreign  com  might  strike  into  Eng- 
lish hearts  so  burning  an  indigna- 
tion against  the  incompetence  of 
our  rulers,  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
what  part  of  our  domestic  institu- 
tions could  stand.  Even  to  frighten 
us  about  com  supplies  would  raise 
the  prices  very  painfully.  In  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
navy  could  not  save  its  merchant 
ships  from  a  single  Alahamia^  it  is 
extreme  folly  and  infatuation  to 
think  that  any  multiplication  of  our 
navy  is  a  cure  for  these  dangers. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  waste  and 
a  dangerous  trap ;  for  the  inventions 
of  ofience  and  defence  are  so  active, 
that  what  is  built  in  this  year  may 
be  superseded  three  years  hence. 
Both  tiie  Russian  war  and  the  civil 
war  of  America  prove,  that  the 
only  efficient  constructions  are  those 
really  new,  and  especially  those  in- 
vented for  the  exigency.  Our  only 
prudence  is  to  shorten  sail,  as  be- 
fore a  possible  storm;  husband 
our  resources  ;  lie  snug ;  conciliate 
ofiended  friends,  and  make  no  new 
enemies. 

In  fact,  our  ruling  classes  have 
so  managed,  that  we  have  odium 
not  only  from  France  and  from 
Russia  (both  of  course),  but  also 
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from  the  United  States,  Nortli  and 
Sonth;  from  Brazil,  from  Mexico, 
:from  Denmark,  from  Germany ; 
and  in  the  East,  &om  Persia,  from 
China,  from  Japan;  while  we  not 
only  have  in  prospect  grave  dangers 
frt)m  Ireland  and  India  (avoidable 
only  by  a  great  revolution  in  our 
policy,  if  at  all)  ;  but,  last  and  not 
least,  it  will  need  the  greatest  pru- 
dence, or  very  great  humiliation 
to  Whigs  and  Tories,  to  avoid  a 
ruinous  schism  in  the  heart  of 
England  itself  Nay,  that  schism 
may  possibly  take  such  a  shape,  as 
to  precipitate  movements  elsewhere; 
on  which  account  a  fresh  eye  is  much 
needed,  if  politicians  would  under- 
stand our  condition  correctly. 

Our  remarks  hitherto  have  ap- 
parently been  directed  against  Whig 
ministers,  but  only  because  Whigs 
have  happened  to  be  in  office.  It 
would  rejoice  us  to  believe  that 
only  Whigs  were  to  blame ;  then 
we  might  gain  sensible  benefit  by 
embracing  the  Tories.  But,  un- 
happily, it  is  too  plain  that  the 
worst  policy  of  the  Whigs  has  been 
but  a  partial  adoption  of  Tory 
policy.  The  entire  aristocracy  is 
implicated  in  it,  and  no  cure  is 
now  to  be  had  without  organic 
changes  which  may  well  alarm  all 
prudent  men  by  their  magnitude. 
It  seems  an  axiom,  that  if  the 
franchise  (for  instance)  is  to  be 
enlarged,  it  is  best  to  do  this  gradu- 
ally; and  if  so,  the  ruling  class 
ought  to  promote  a  succession  of 
small  Reform  Bills,  none  of  them 
causing  enthusiasm,  commotion,  or 
severe  opposition.  Yet  to  this  pru- 
dent and  safe  principle,  not  Tories 
alone,  but  also  Whigs,  have  been 
quite  averse.  One  eminent  Whig 
indeed,  a  man  of  high  aristocratic 
temperament,  the  Earl  Durham 
who  was  soon  after  our  pacificator 
in  Canada,  was  vehemently  on  the 
f5ide  of  gradual,  continuous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  franchise  by  the  will- 
ing act  of  those  in  power ;  whereby 
the  Government    and   the  nation 


would  have  moved  on  in  harmony. 
But  his  earnest  convictions  did  but 
bring  him  into  public  feud  with  Lord 
Brougham,  formerly  a  thorough  and 
effective  Radical,  but  then  become  a 
lord,  and  a  Whig.     Chartism  was 
created  by  the  dogmatic  declaration 
that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  -was  a 
filial  measure ;  nor  only  so,  but  when 
twenty  years  had  passed,  and  Lord 
Russell  had  enunciated  that  a  new 
extension    of    the    franchise     was 
reasonable,  he  retained  his  aversion 
to  small  improvements,  which  Tvould 
effect  the  desired  end  with  the  least 
convulsion.     As  if  to  lay  open  dis- 
tinctly  the    secret    cause    of    this 
strange  anomaly,  while  approving 
in  theory  Mr.  Locke  Eong's    well 
known  bill,  he  nevertheless  resisted 
it,  on  the  express  ground  that  lie 
mecmt  it  to   he  a  part  of  Ms  own 
'Reform  Bill,     But  lo !  the  Russian 
war  came,  and  his  bill  vanished. 
The    desire   of   making    'political 
capital '  has  thus  marred  patriotic 
intentions.     Lest  the  Whigs  steal 
a  march  upon  them,  the  Tories  in 
their  turn  brought  in  a  bill  for  ex- 
tending the  franchise;  the  Whigs 
opposed  it  (because  it  was  not  large 
enough !)   and  ejected  the  Tories 
from  office.     After  this,  how  humi- 
liating to  aristocracy  is  the  history 
of  events !     The  Whigs  bring  in  a 
new  bill,  to  save  their  honour ;  but 
so  large  a  part  of  them  dislike  a 
move  in  that  direction,   that   the 
Tories    take    courage    to    talk    it 
down ;  and  so  insincere  is  the  Whig 
support  that  the  bill  is  withdrawn. 
Who  can  read  this  account  with- 
out thinking  of  the  Sybil's  books  ? 
Mr.  Gladstone  knew  it  to  be  in- 
evitable that  the  pledges  solemnly 
given  for   fifteen    years    together, 
would  have  to  be  redeemed,  and 
perhaps  with  heavy  interest :    he 
brought  in  a  bill,  very  moderate, 
that  it  might  have  a  good  chance 
of  passing ;  very  moderate,  we  say, 
because  it  is  admitted  that  those 
whom  it  would  have  enfranchised 
stand  higher  in  intellect  and  poli* 
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tical  knowledge  than  did  the  ten 
pound  honseholders  in  1 8  3  2 .  But  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  Whigs 
now  showed  most  unmistakably  that 
they  totally  disliked  all  enlarge- 
ment of  the  franchise;  and  truly 
remarkable  it  is,  that  the  eminent 
leaders  of  this  section,  Messrs. 
Horsman  and  Lowe,  were  at  no 
distant  time  far  more  Kadieal  than 
Whig.  That  the  rejection  of  the 
last  bill  could  only  lead  to  some- 
thing far  more  sweeping,  was  so 
visible,  so  certain,  that  not  to  have 
seen  it  denotes  a  signal  blindness. 

Scarcely  has  the  bill  been  with- 
drawn and  the  ministry  disappeared, 
than  the  German  war  commences ; 
the  star  of  Austria  sinks ;  that  of 
Prussia  rises,  and  the  despotic  King 
of  Prnssia  voluntarily  recommends 
universal  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  a 
German  Parliament !  The  scheme 
is  joyfully  accepted,  and  will  shortly 
be  a  reality.  Already  the  spirit  of 
our  unenfranchised  classes  had 
been  kindled  by  Mr.  Lowe's  con- 
tumeUous  speeches,  so  delightful  to 
the  Tory  part  of  his  audience.  Al- 
ready they  had  resolved  not  to 
accept  in  j^ture  any  measure  so 
moderate.  Their  ambition  and  re- 
solution is  certain  to  be  inflamed 
tenfold  by  universal  suffrage  in 
Germany.  What  now  will  Whigs 
and  Tories  do  ?  Will  they  yield  ? 
Or  will  they  stubbornly  oppose  ? 

Events  have  greatly  changed  the 
position  of  things,  since  they  were 
discussed  by  us.  To  bring  in  a 
small  bill  now  is.  quite  useless.  It 
will  be  received  coldly.  If  it  pass, 
it  will  seem  to  be  passed  by  those 
who  hate  it,  in  the  sole  hope  of 
staving  off  a  greater  measure :  it 
therefore  cannot  earn  gratitude,  give 
satisfaction,  or  still  the  effort  for 
greater  change.  Some  far  wider 
measure  than  any  yet  dreamed 
of  by  our  practical  statesmen  is 
alone  of  any  use:  but  those  who 
have  recently  opposed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's bill,  cannot,  without  some 
loss  of  self-respect,  vote  for  what 
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they  think  a  democratic  measure; 
much  less  is  it  possible  for  them  to 
argue  for  it.  What  then  will  be 
the  arguments  which  almost  alone 
can  come  from  such  a  Parliament  ? 
They  will  remind  us  of  those  by 
which  Peel  and  Wellington  carried 
Catholic  Emancipation.  *  My  Lords, 
I  have  seen  what  civil  war  is,  and  do 
not  want  to  see  a  civil  war  in  Ire- 
land.'— *  In  case  of  insurrection  it 
is  doubtfiil  whether  Irish  soldiers 
will  be  trustworthy.' — *  The  ques- 
tion is  not  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
nor  what  is  most  desirable ;  I  have 
changed  sides  most  unwillingly,  and 
only  because  I  find  it  to  be  strictly 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire.' Such,  we  believe,  is  a  fair 
summary  of  the  ministerial  speeches 
of  1829  :  and  we  know  how  much 
gratitude  concessions  thus  made 
won.  There  is  something  so  demo- 
ralising in  legislation  resting  on 
such  arguments,  that  we  believe  it 
would  be  more  wholesome  that  those 
who  have  opposed  should  oppose 
still,  until  quite  new  men  are  elected, 
who  can  vote  sincerely,  and  argue 
heartily  for  their  vote.  It  has  long 
been  seen,  in  the  case  of  Ireland, 
how  much  better  it  would  have  been 
for  the  empire,  if  Peel  and  Welling- 
ton had  withdrawn,  and  had  ^- 
lowed  the  Whigs  to  carry  the  great 
measure  of  Emancipation.  But, 
we  fear,  one  of  two  things  will  cer- 
tainly be  done,  both  bad.  Either 
the  old  opponents  will  now  vote  for 
as  stingy  a  reform  as  any  ministry 
can  be  found  to  propose ;  or  they 
will  continue  a  stout  opposition, 
both  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  elec- 
tions, if  there  be  a  new  Parliament ; 
in  which  case  it  is  very  doubtfal 
whether,  on  the  existing  basis  of 
the  franchise,  any  ParHament  can 
yet  be  elected,  which  would  pass  an 
apparently  democratic  measure  with 
a  majority  so  overwhelming  as  to 
overcome  the  aversion  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  it.  We  say  an  appa- 
rently democratic  measure ;  because, 
after  this  development  in  Germany, 
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nothing  can  have  a  chance  of  allay- 
ing the  agitation  in  England,  which 
wUl  not  appear  highly  democratic 
to  the  Lords. 

We  have  no  doctrinaire  attach- 
ment to  any  rigid  forms,  nor  to 
pedantic  nniformity.  While  the 
orders  of  a  State  are  in  harmony ; 
where  exceptional  privilege  is  used 
with  moderation,  kindness,  and 
intelligence;  irregularities  theoreti- 
cally indefensible  may  pass  unchal- 
lenged, and  it  may  be  wiser  to  work 
ont  the  best  results  from  existing 
machinery,  than  to  study  organic 
reform.  But  when  defects  in  ma- 
chinery are  convicted  by  very  de- 
fective results,  or  when  pnbHc  dis- 
content at  inequalities  distracts 
energies  and  damages  concord;  it 
certainly  makes  a  critical  difference, 
in  what  mode  and  circumstances  a 
necessary  reform  is  carried.  If  the 
ruling  classes  initiate  it,  as  the  Kiag 
of  Prussia  is  doing,  ungrudgingly 
and  trustfully,  they  earn  honour 
and  power,  and  become  leaders  of 
a  willing  people.  K  they  oppose  it, 
as  hostile  to  their  power,  and  do 
not  by  very  vigorous,  successful, 
economic,  and  just  administration, 
reconcile  reformers,  or  draw  off 
their  support,  they  will  either  kill 
political  vitality  or  propagate  na- 
tional schism.  In  a  nation  proud 
of  hereditary  liberty,  and  fuU  of 
energy  in  its  unenfranchised  classes, 
the  latter  must  be  the  result, — a 
deep  and  perhaps  incurable  schism, 
in  which  aristocratical  influence 
must  ever  sink,  and  real  democracy 
will  loom  in  the  distance.  Nay, 
not  in  the  far  distance,  but  near  at 
hand,  when  all  other  nations  are 
enlarging  their  h*anchise,  and  when 
kings  and  emperors  find  it  con- 
venient to  rest  their  power  on  the 
jplebiacite. 

Whether  it  is  too  late  for  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  to  keep  in  their 
own  hands  the  initiative  of  reforms, 
we  do  not  know.  They  have  cer- 
tainly made  it  difficult  to  resist 
them,  difficult  to  moderate  them, 


and  difficult  to  get  any  credit  for  | 
yielding.  We  are  not  conscious  of  i 
wisdom  enough  now  to  suggest  any 
very  satisfactory  path;  any  which 
can  be  at  once  acceptable  to  them, 
and  tranqmllising  to  the  nation. 
The  only  plausible  thing  which  may 
be  suggested,  is,  vigorously  to  ini- 
tiate 8uch  reforms  as  are  much 
wanted,  and  yet  have  not  been 
popularly  demanded ;  among  which 
it  is  most  obvious  to  name  great 
administrative  reforms,  as  in  the 
Army,  in  the  Admiralty,  in  the 
Horse  Ghiards,  in  general  economy, 
in  the  payment  of  the  National 
Debt,  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
Church  to  embrace  free  minds  and 
tender  consciences,  in  large  reform, 
of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  in 
more  efficient  national  education, 
in  repressing  jobbery,  bribery,  and 
the  appointment  of  incompetent 
persons,  and  in  the  more  liberal 
government  of  India.  It  znay  be 
(or  we  &ncy  it  may  be),  that  some 
candid  election-agent,  who  sees  be- 
hind the  scenes,  will  reply  to  us : 
'  It  is  just  because  we  do  not  like  those 
administrative  reforms,  that  we  will 
not  have  a  ParHamentary  reform; 
but  we  would  not  object  to  a  Par- 
liamentary reform,  if  we  were  quite 
sure  it  would  leave  all  those  things 
you  talk  of,  just  as  they  are.'  It  is 
equally  possible  that  some  experi- 
enced Whig  minister  will  whisper, 
*  We've  tried,  and  we  cannot  do  it ; 
we  want  to  be  economic,  and  Par- 
liament will  not  let  us.  We  did 
not  want  to  spend  nine  or  a  dozen 
millions  on  fortifications;  but  yon 
see,  after  Lord  Pahnerston  had 
plainly  declared  that  they  were  not 
wanted,  he  was  forced  to  give  way 
to  influential  persons.'  We  do  not 
say  that  this  is  true ;  though  there 
is  much  to  suggest  that  so  it  is. 
But  t/^  it  be  true,  then  Tories  and 
Whigs  virtually  admit  that  an  im- 
mense, and  therefore  abstractedly 
undesirable,  organic  change  is  essen- 
tial to  good  administration,  without 
which  the  anomalies  of  England, 
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and  tbe  maintenance  of  exceptional 
privilege,  hare  no  apology  in  morak, 
and  will  meet  no  mercy  from  the 
logic  of  events. 

When  we  look  to  the  many  alarm- 
ing dangers  which  hang  over  ns 
from  continuing  the  principles  and 
policy  from  which  oar  best  mi- 
nistries seem  nnable  to  break  away, 
we  are  disposed  to  say  it  wonld  be 
a  calamity  to  cany  a  Beform  Bill, 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  aspiring  classes, 
and  yet  make  no  serious  change  in 
the  admiaistration ;  for  it  would 
seem  to  use  up  and  waste  our  most 
obvious  remedy.  The  great  mass 
of  those  who  are  claiming  the  fran- 
chise have  too  little  detailed  know- 
ledge to  specify  what  administrative 
chiuiges  they  would  desire.  What 
i^ey  are  to  gain,  or  what  the  nation 
is  to  gain,  by  their  enfranchisement, 
they  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  have 
never  asked.  They  chiefly  wish  for 
the  honour  of  being  on  a  par  with 
other  citizens.  We  do  not  blalne 
this ;  but,  for  ourselves,  while  we 
recognise  the  concord  of  orders  as  a 
legitimate  reason  for  a  Reforzn  Bill, 
a  &r  stronger  reason  is  the  desire  of 
heUer  a^dm^wAstraium]  desire  to  lessen 
our  odium  with  foreign  nations,  to 
win  loyalty  in  Ireland  and  India, 
to  spare  life  and  health  to  soldiers 
and  sailors,  to  economise  resources, 
pay  off  our  huge  debt,  reconstruct 
all  that  is  unhealthy  in  our  cities, 
regenerate  the  social  state  of  our 
peasants,  educate  our  millions — at 
least  as  well  as  in  Prussia,  or  rather 
as  in  New  England — and  elevate 
the  national  church  into  the  effective 
educator  of  the  people  by  healing 
the  schism  of  two  centuries.  And 
in  order  to  do  these  things,  and 
other  such  things,  we  desire  to  see 
Par]iament  economise  its  time  by  a 
due  employment  of  standing  com- 
mittees, which  shall  check  and  con- 
trol the  executive ;  also,  by  throwing 
off  from  itself  all  business  which  is 
strictly  judicial,  and  deputing  to 
better  constituted  local  authorities 
all  that  is  properly  local.    We  desire 


also  to  see  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  has  so  much  spare  energy, 
more  active  and  more  serviceable, 
and  rising  thereby  in  popular 
esteem.  But  (if  without  offence 
we  may  confess  it)  we  have  an 
inward  fear  that  a  decided  majority 
of  Whigs,  equally  with  Tories,  dread 
everything  that  we  call  adminis- 
trative reform.  The  inveteracy  of 
waste  and  mismanagement  in  the 
Admiralty,  the  quashing  of  inquiry 
in  the  ever-infamous  Crimean  star- 
vation, the  inmiense  extent  of  job- 
bery, the  emptiness  of  Parlii^ment 
when  an  Indian  question  comes  for- 
ward, and  the  phenomena  of  bribery, 
isuffice  to  suggest  not  only  painful 
suspicions  but  ominous  presages, 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  express. 
These  and  other  topics  will  deserve 
a  fuller  discussion.  Among  the  eco- 
nomies urged  by  the  late  Mr.  Cobden, 
is  one  to  which  the  new  face  of 
Europe  gives  an  increased  plausi- 
bility. We  name  it  now,  not  as 
able  here  to  vindicate  it,  or  indeed 
as  committing  ourselves  to  that  side, 
but  in  order  to  promote  its  dis- 
cussion. He  would  not  only  have 
withdrawn  our  Mediterranean  fleet, 
leaving  at  Malta  only  one  ship  of 
war  and  a  few  armed  sloops,  and 
have  ceded  Gibraltar  to  Spain  on 
easy  terms,  but  he  would  have  with- 
drawn every  embassy j  retaining  only 
consuls  for  commercial  service — 
whose  number,  indeed,  might  well 
be  multiplied.  Such  a  measure 
would  save  a  vast  sum  of  money, 
which  ought  to  be  appUed  to  reduce 
the  National  Debt,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  relieve  us  of  a  great  load 
of  disUke.  Such  are  its  recom- 
mendations. We  do  not  say  that 
nothing  would  be  lost ;  that  re- 
mains for  discussion.  But  we  do 
say  that,  frimafade^  our  European 
fleets  and  embassies  have  now  to 
justify  themselves,  and  to  show 
what  purpose  they  serve.  Our 
African  float  has  been  condemned 
by  many  humane  and  thoughtful 
persons  for  nearly  thirty  years — 
QQ2 
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that  is,  ever  since  the  late  Sir  T. 
F.  Buxton  wrote  his  two  pamphlets 
on  the  subject ;  the  former  proving 
that  the  EngHsh  cruisers  exceed- 
ingly increased  the  cruelty  and 
horrors  of  the  slave-trade  and  the 
number  of  persons  seized  for  slavery ; 
the  second,  urgLug  an  increase  of 
our  squadron  in  order  to  stop  the 
trade.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
moment  is  yet  come,  but  we  trust 
the  day  is  close  at  hand,  when  we 
shall  withdraw  that  fleet.  It  must 
surely  make  us  blush  to  read  that 
withm  a  year  after  President  Lin- 
coln's death  the  United  States  paid 
off  sixteen  millions  sterling  of  the 
principal  of  their  debt — a  larger 
sum  than  we  have  discharged  by 
bond  fide  payment  in  fifty  years. 
We  are  enormously  richer  than  we 
were  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  Go- 
vernment does  but  spend  the  more ; 
it  will  not  pay  off  the  debt,  or  limit 
its  duration  by  any  fixed  engage- 
ment. It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  people  show  restiveness  and  dis- 
affection under  taxation.  That  we 
do  not  pay  the  debt,  is  singly  and 
solely  the  fault  of  the  governing 
classes,  who  clutch  for  some  other 
purpose  all  the  money  that  can  be 
got. 

If  it  be  possible,  we  should  wish 
those  who  have,  or  may  presently 
get,  any  practical  leadership  in  con- 
ducting fature  reform,  to  draw  up, 
as  it  were,  in  schedule,  the  various 
administrative  or  other  reforms 
which  they  desire  Parliamentary 
reform  to  promote,  and  circulate 
them  for  discussion  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  Then,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  would  be  a  better  chance  that 
the  Parliamentary  reform,  if  carried, 
should  not  be  barren ;  on  the  other, 
a  premium  would  be  held  out  to 
those  who  deprecate  the  Parlia- 
mentary reform  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  £he  sails  of  their  opponents, 
by  themselves  carrying  such  admi- 
nistrative reforms.  But,  we  sadly 
confess,  we  have  scarcely  the  faintest 
hope  of  the  latter  result. 


One  topic  ought  not  to  be  thrown 
out  of  sight.  Events  move  ten 
times  as  fast  now  as  thirty,  or  per- 
haps twenty,  years  aco ;  and  time 
therefore  is  of  prodigiously  greater 
value.  Francis  Joseph  in  September 
1865  discovered  that  through  his 
feud  with  Hungaiy  his  finance  was 
failing,  and  his  dangers  ever  on  the 
increase.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
reconcile  himself  to  Hungaiy.  He 
assembled  the  Diet,  spoke  speeches, 
inspired  hopes,  set  negotiations  on 
foot,  ordered  schemes  of  new  or- 
ganisations to  be  drawn  up,  but  still 
did  ru)thvng.  He  no  doubt  imagined 
there  was  plenty  of  time,  and  took 
no  note  of  the  fact  that  after  six 
months'  useless  palaver  Hungary 
began  to  believe  him  insincere.  Be- 
fore he  could  have  a  chance  of  re- 
covering from  this  suspicion,  the 
alliance  of  Prussia  and  Italy  against 
him  transpired;  and  Hungarians 
secretly  groaned,  *  Woe  to  us  if 
Francis  Joseph  be  victorious  in  this 
war  ! '  In  fact,  he  could  not  be  vic- 
torious, with  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Italian  and  Hungarian  soldiers 
anxious  to  become  prisoners  to  his 
enemy,  or  to  desert  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. Seven  days'  fighting 
ruiued  lum,  and  he  learned  too  late 
the  value  of  time. 

The  electric  telegraph  now  carries 
news  to  India  of  English  events,  or 
vice  versa,  in  as  many  days  as  it 
once  needed  months.  The  news- 
papers and  the  post,  as  well  as  the 
telegraph,  tell  to  each  end  of  India 
what  happens  at  the  other  end. 
I^either  the  old  continent  nor  the 
Atlantic  any  longer  cuts  away  the 
report  of  news.  We  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  this  as  only  a  military 
and  commercial  convenience ;  but 
it  is  also  an  insurrectionary  excite- 
ment. Nations  are  now  in  elec- 
trical relations.  In  old  days,  if  a 
civil  war  arose  in  Ireland,  it  might 
be  quelled  before  it  was  heard  of 
in  Lidia^  and  it  would  have  been 
long  before  the  news  could  permeate 
the  country.     But  now,  before  an 
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insurrection  cotdd  be  suppressed  in 
Ireland,  all  India  might  hear,  not 
only  that  it  had  arisen,  but  that  the 
insurgents  were  recognised  as  bel- 
ligerents. If  the  materials  of  con- 
flagration are  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  India,  they  will  at  length  explode 
at  some  crisis  most  disastrous  to  us ; 
and  nothing  can  hinder  their  accu- 
mulation but  a  change  of  policy, 
made  willingly,  without  compulsion, 
and  very  early,  before  despair  of  the 


Queen's  honour  makes  loyalty  im- 
possible to  Indians.  All  things 
move  more  quickly,  abroad  and  at 
home  ;  and  the  English  aristocracy, 
like  the  Austria  which  it  has  fos- 
tered, may  be  wise  too  late.  The 
earnest  call  of  the  day  is  for  intel- 
ligent, active,  serious  rulers.  Go- 
vernment is  an  arduous  task,  and 
not  a  comfortable  amusement  for 
refined  and  easy-living  gentlemen. 
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PIBLD-MARSHAL  VISCOUNT  COMBERMERE.i 


rE  aim,  the  mle,  the  pole-star, 
the  beacon-light,  of  the  Iron 
Duke,  in  every  epoch  of  his  varied 
and  valuable  life,  was  Duty;  and 
this  distinctive  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter has  naturally  fastened  on  the 
imagination  of  the  poet  who  has 
produced  the  noblest  tribute  to  his 
memory : 

Let  his  great  example  stand 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 

And  keep  the  soldierfirm,  the  statesman  pure : 

Till  in  all  lands  and  through  all  human  story, 

The  path  of  Duty  be  the  way  to  gloiy. 

The  same  moral  is  drawn  and  im- 
pressed by  the  biographer  and  the  eu- 
logist. '  The  path  of  duty,*  said  the 
late  Lord  EUesmere,  *  is  the  Queen's 
highway,  open  to  both  sexes,  and  to 
all  ranks  and  conditions ;  and  I  say 
this,  that  the  man,  the  woman,  or  the 
child  who — undeterred  by  menace, 
and  unallured  by  temptation,  never 
swerving  to  the  right  or  left,  with  a 
stout  heart  and  a  sturdy  step — ^pur- 
sues that  onward  path,  is,  whether 
conscious  of  the  fact  or  not,  fol- 
lowing the  example,  and  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  Arthur  Duke  of 
Wellington/ 

This  being  so,  no  one  ever  fol- 
lowed the  example  or  trode  the 
same  path — Jiaud  passilms  acquis — 
more  scrupulously  than  the  gal- 
lant nonagenarian  whoso  upright, 
well  preserved  figure  may  be  fa- 
miliar to  the  youngest  reader,  as 
only  the  other  day  he  was  seen  can- 
tering on  his  light  jennet  through 
Pall  Mall.  And  if,  as  Mr.  Tenny- 
son sings  in  the  same  ode,  whoever 
has  won  his  way  upwards  in  obe- 
dience to  her  behests — 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands, 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 


most  assuredly,  Field-Marshal  Vis- 
count Combermere  got  near  enough 
to  those  same  '  shining  table-lands ' 
to  have  some  gleams  of  the  light 
or  lustre  which  mortals  call  glory 
reflected  upon  him.  He  won  op 
worked  his  way  to  the  highest 
honours  of  his  distinguished  pro- 
fession by  chivalrous  bravery,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  judgment,  temper, 
high  sense  of  honour — in  a  word, 
by  every  solid  quality  that  can  be 
possessed  or  displayed  by  a  good 
soldier  as  contra-distinguished  from 
a  great  commander  ;  and  amply 
has  he  merited  the  biographical 
monument  which  his  affectionate 
widow  has  constructed  to  preserve 
the  recollection  of  his  deeds. 

She  was  well  fitted  and  prepared 
for  the  task,  as  well  by  the  relation 
in  which  she  stood  to  him  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life 
and  ready  access  to  illustrative 
documents,  as  by  more  than  one 
successful  experiment  in  literature. 
Lady  Combermere  is  the  author 
of  a  curious  work  privately  circu- 
lated, entitled  Our  FecuUariiieSy  and 
(if  we  are  not  misinformed)  of 
a  novel  published  anonymously, 
which,  for  observation,  analysis, 
varied  knowledge,  and  skiU  in 
writing,  would  throw  many  pro- 
ductions of  much  superior  preten- 
sion into  the  shade.  Her  share  in 
these  Memoirs,  allowing  for  a  few 
oversights  and  inaccuracies,  fully 
comes  up  to  the  expectations  we  had 
formed  of  them;  since  we  do  not 
hold  her  answerable  for  the  military 
details  and  comments,  which,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  volume,  err  on 
the  side  of  generality  and  prolixity. 
A  summary  of  the  fi^shest  and 
most  valuable  of  the  materials  will. 


*  Memoirs  and  Correttpondence  of  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Combermere^  G.C.B,,  ^c, 
from  his  Family  Papers.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  Maiy,  Viscountess  Combermere,  and 
Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys,  93rd  Sutherland  Higlilanders.  In  two  volumes.  London: 
Hurst  &  Bkckett.     1866. 
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therefore,  prove  not  nnaooeptable  to 
readers  who  may  be  appalled  from 
venturmg  on  the  two  bulky  vohunes 
containing  them. 

The  hero  of  the  narratire  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Salnsbnry 
Cotton,  M.R  for  Cheshire.  The 
fiftmily  was  ancient  and  opnlent, 
and  had  twice  reinsed  a  peerage. 
An  ancestor  had  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Salnsbnrys,  who  derive  their 
principal  modem  illustration  from 
Mrs.  Piozzi  (nes  Salnsbury)  ;  and 
this  lady  brought  Dr.  Johnson  on 
a  visit  to  Combermere  Abbey  in 
1774,  where,  in  his  rough  way, 
he  took  measure  of  the  intellectual 
calibre  of  his  host.  On  being 
asked  by  the  baronet  what  he 
thought  of  a  neighbour,  Lord  K., 
the  lexicographer  repHed,  *A  dull 
common-place  sort  of  man,  just  like 
you  and  your  brother.' 

The  future  field-marshal  was  bom 
on  the  1 4th  November  1773,  and  was 
sent  in  his  eighth  year  to  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Audlem,  a  small  town 
within  five  miles  of  home.  '  Vernon, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York  (it 
is  stated)  was  his  schoolfellow  at 
this  insignificant  place.'  Vernon, 
Archbishop  of  York,  bom  in  1757, 
was  sixteen  years  older  than  Staple- 
ton  Cotton ;  who,  after  remaining 
three  years  at  Audlem  school,  was 
sent  to  Westminster ;  cupropos  of 
which  event,  we  are  told  that 
'the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
was  still  at  Westminster  when 
St-apleton  commenced  his  studies 
there,  and,  as  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
was  remarkable  for  his  reserve  and 
coldness  of  his  manner.'  The  mar- 
quis in  question  was  seven  years 
younger  than  Cotton,  and  used  to 
relate  in  reference  to  a  quarrel  in 
the  House  of  Lords  between  Lord 
Combermere  and  the  late  Lord  St. 
Vincent^  how  he,  near  eighty,  had 
to  prevent  two  men  near  ninely  from 
fighting  a  duel. 

With  equal  infelicity  it  is  added, 
that  *  Charles  Wynn,  afterwards 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 


was  another  schoolfellow ;'  it  being 
notorious  that  Mr.  Charles  Wynn 
always  wished  to  be,  and  never  was, 
Speaker.  The  military  finish  to 
Cotton's  education,  such  as  it  was, 
was  given  at  a  military  academy, 
conducted  by  a  Shropshire  major  of 
militia :  and  on  the  26th  Februaiy 
1 790,  being  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  he  was  nominated  to  a  second 
lieutenancy,  without  purchase,  iu  the 
25rd,  or  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  which 
he  joined  at  DubHn  in  1 79 1 .  Promo- 
tion was  rapid  in  those  days  when 
accelerated  by  money  or  influence, 
and  intermediate  grades  were  easily 
overleaped.  Li  February  1793,  he 
became  captain  by  purchase  in  the 
6th  Dragoon  Cuards,  which  he  ac- 
companied to  Flanders  in  the  August 
of  that  year.  All  the  officers  were 
Irish  with  the  exception  of  himself, 
and  their  habits  were  remarkably 
pugnacious  and  convivial.  Yet  he 
managed  to  be  popular  without 
either  fighting  duels  or  getting 
drunk : 

Arthur  Ormsby,  the  colonel,  was  the 
most  joyous  and  jovial  of  the  party.  His 
Irish  fun  had  been  folly  appreciated  in  all 
circles  in  Ireland,  and  now  furnished  many 
amusing  scenes.  Young  Cotton  was  an 
especial  favourite  of  his,  and  in  after-life 
often  recalled  the  drolleiy  of  his  command- 
ing officer.  Ormsby  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  French,  and  was  unable  to  conceal  his 
contempt  for  the  Monsieurs,  who  would  not 
understand  him.  Nor  did  their  religion 
satisfy  him  more  than  their  conversation, 
and  he  frequently  very  freely  and  emphati- 
cally expressed  his  opinions  upon  botii  to  a 
priest  in  whose  house  he  was  billeted. 
'Confound  that  fellow!  Tjall  him,  Little 
Cotton — for  *  Little  Cotton'  spoke  French — 
*  tell  the  blackguard  that,  if  he  does  not  let 
my  servant  cook  in  his  kitchen,  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  him.' 

*  What  does  the  rascal  say.  Little  Cotton  T 

*  He  says  that  he'll  see  you  hanged  first' — 
the  priest  having  in  reality  only  made  a 
civil  objection. 

'  Now,  Little  Cotton,  I  won't  stand  this. 

Tell  the  d d  scoundrel  that  if  he  objects 

to  let  my  servants  cook  (they  are  of  his  own 
confounded  religion,  tell  him) — if  he  won't 
let  them  cook,  1 11  have  him  hung  up  on  his 
own  steeple,  and  leave  him  there  till  I  take 
his  Boyal  Highness  the  Doke  of  York's 
pleasure  about  him.' 
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From  the  6tli  Dragoon  Guards 
Cotton  was  transferred  to  a  ma- 
jority in  the  59th  Regiment,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  to  the 
lieutenant- colonelcy  of  the  25th 
light  Dragoons.  This  was  in  his 
twenty-first  year.  He  had  taken 
leave  and  proceeded  about  a  mile 
from  the  camp  in  company  with 
another  officer  (Sir  John  Crosbie), 
who  had  just  sold  out,  when,  hear- 
ing firing,  they  eagerly  galloped 
back,  and  took  part  in  the  cavalry 
action  of  Cateau.  In  reference  to 
this  event.  Lady  Chatham,  wife  of 
the  second  earl,  writes  to  Mrs. 
Stapleton,  Cotton's  aunt : 

Lady  Cotton's  other  more  serious  fuss, 
about  her  son,  is  over  too  now,  I  hope,  for 
she  told  me  that  she  believed  he  was  only 
detained  by  the  wind  from  coming  over; 
she  says  he  thinks  himself  very  lucky  in 
having  by  a  mistake  been  kept  so  long  in 
Planders.  I  am  quite  of  her  mind,  par- 
ticularly as  he  is  in  the  caraliy ;  it  has  been 
quite  fortunate  that  he  has  stayed  to  see  so 
much.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  his 
coming  away  for  promotion ;  they  all  must 
do  it  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  an 
amazing  pity  when  a  young  man  is  obliged 
to  do  it  so  early  in  the  campaign.  I  speak 
this  very  sincerely,  for  I  think  it's  going  to 
be  my  brother's  case :  he  will  get  nis  pro- 
motion immediately,  and  then  his  duty  is  at 
home,  and  I  re<dly  do  wish  it  may  be  some 
time  before  the  other  officer  can  go  out  to 
relieve  him.  I  trust  to  Providence  for 
taking  care  of  him,  and  I  cannot  but  wish 
him  to  have  his  share  of  service. 

His  new  regiment  was  quartered 
at  Margate  and  Bamsgate  when  he 
joined  it,  and  here  occurred  his  first 
recorded  affair  of  the  heart.  He  fell 
in  love  with  a  very  pretty  Jewess 
— ^Miss  Bamett,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Bolls,  but  retained  sufficient  self- 
possession  to  beat  a  timely  retreat 
without  conamitting  himself;  and 
,we  next  find  him  on  duty  at  Wey- 
mouth, in  attendance  on  George  III. : 
— *  Colonel  Cotton  was  presented 
to  the  King  and  royal  family  soon 
after  his  arrival.  The  handsome 
young  dragoon  was  received  with 
much  cordiality  and  kindness  by 
the  august  party,  the  King  espe- 
cially seeming  to  take  great  pleasure 


in  his  society.  The  Princess  Maiy, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  then  a  most  lovely  and. 
engaging  young  woman,  often  se- 
lected Colonel  Cotton  for  her  partner 
in  the  dance.' 

*He  was  well  calculated  to  attraci> 
the  attention  of  ladies,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  agreeable  manners  and  lively, 
intelligent  conversation,  he  was  a» 
decidedly  handsome  young  man. 
About  5  feet  8  inches  in  height, 
slightly  but  strongly  built,  and 
possessing  great  activity,  he  was 
an  indefatigable  sportsman  and  an. 
excellent  pedestrian,  even  up  to  his 
eighty-seventh  year.  A  swarthy 
complexion,  a  profusion  of  dark  hair, 
thick  eyebrows,  and  bright  hazel 
eyes,  shaded  by  long  eyelashes,  gave 
him  somewhat  of  a  foreign  appear- 
ance. His  glance  was  rapid,  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  good- 
humoured,  though  when  excited  by 
anger  it  could  be  fiery  enough ;  but, 
to  do  him  justice,  this  was  seldom, 
the  case,  and  any  ebullition  of  tem- 
per was  generally  very  transient. 
The  head  was  small  and  well  pro- 
portioned, the  nostril  open,  and  the 
nose  aquiline ;  while  a  massive 
Saxon  chin  indicated  the  firmness  of 
character  which  distinguished  him 
through  life,  and  was  indeed  one  of 
his  principal  characteristics.' 

*  Colonel  Cotton  used  occasionally 
to  accompany  King  George  HI.  on 
his  rides  and  visits  of  military 
inspection  at  Weymouth,  and  the 
good-natured  monarch  enjoyed  the 
merry  laugh  which  his  jokes  pro- 
voked when  the  young  colonel  was 
entertained  with  their  readiness, 
and  the  joyous  way  in  which  they 
exploded.  When  the  King  visited 
Salisbury,  a  rash  sailor,  who  had 
on  other  occasions  exposed  himself 
to  the  same  risk,  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  steeple  with  a  dangerous 
footing  that  excited  wonder  and 
fear  in  the  admiring  spectators, 
when  His  Majesty,  being  asked  what 
should  be  his  recompense,  quickly 
answered,  "  Give  him  a  patent ! "  * 
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This  story  is  somewliat  of  the 
oldest,  and  was  certamlj  in  print 
long  before  the  reign  of  George  HI. 

An  idle  life  was  little  relished  hj 
the  yonng  colonel,  and  he  was  nn- 
feignedly  gladdened  by  an  order  to 
proceed  to  India  in  1796,  whither 
he  insisted  on  accompanying  his 
regiment,  despite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  mother  and  sisters. 
After  a  short  stay  at  the  Cape,  where 
his  regiment  was  landed  to  resist 
an  anticipated  attack  of  a  combined 
French  and  Dutch  squadron,  he 
proceeded  on  his  Toyage;  and,  on 
the  20th  January  1 796,  we  find  him 
writing  to  his  mother  from  Fort 
St.  George: 

It  was  generally  understood  that  we  were 
to  hare  been  sent  to  Bengal ;  but  I  fancy, 
owing  to  Creneral  St.  Leger's  interest  with 
the  Prince  and  Dnke  of  York,  a  private 
letter  was  sent  by  the  overland  despatches, 
desiring  Lord  HoUand  to  place  tne  27th 
Dragoons  (of  which  St  Leger's  consin  is 
lieut.-ool.)  on  the  Bengal  Establishment, 
In  point  of  emolument  this  Presidency  is 
certainly  very  far  inferior,  but  being  the 
seat  of  war,  and  the  climate  being  more 
favourable  to  Europeans,  it  is  upon  the 
whole  as  well  for  me,  and  indeed  the  regi- 
ment at  large. 

As  the  command  of  a  station  is  every- 
thing here  (indeed  without  it  a  person  can 
only  live,  though  very  ioell,  here)  I  am  very 
desirous  of  getting  the  rank  of  colonel, 
which  would  insure  me  a  command.  An 
officer  commanding  any  station  receives  full 
batta,  which,  if  colonel,  is  very  consider- 
able. I  now  receive  only  half  batta  of 
lieut-colonel,  and  my  Kings  pay.  On  the 
Bengal  Establishment  every  officer  receives 
full  batta,  and  the  commanding  officer 
double  full  batta,  A  command  in  Bengal  is 
a  certain  fortune  in  the  course  of  five  years. 
General  Flovd  is  now  (including  his  King^s 
pay  as  major-general  on  the  staf^  lieut.- 
colonel  of  the  19th,  his  Company's  pay,  and 
allowances  from  the  Company  and  Nabob 
as  Commander  of  the  Southern  District)  in 
receipt  of  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  I  rather  think  he  will  not 
stay  here  more  than  two  years.  The  rank 
of  colonel,  even  if  it  was  only  temporary, 
would  be  a  great  thing  to  me,  as  I  am  next 
King^s  cavalry  officer  to  Qeneral  Floyd ; 
but  Uiere  are  many  officers  of  Native  Cavaby 
above  me,  although  by  onlv  very  few  days. 
They  have  no  full  colonel,  therefore  I  should 
be  above  them  alL 


Some  curious  stories  ax*e  told  of 
Mrs.  Floyd,  the  wife  of  the  General: 

On  one  occasion  she  stood  near  him,  with 
her  baby  in  the  nurse's  arms,  when,  after 
an  inspection,  the  troops  were  marching 
past.  Shrieking  as  if  the  child  was  threat- 
ened with  some  unseen  danger,  she  threw  it 
on  her  husband's  saddle,  and  running  away 
with  the  nurse,  who  was  privy  to  her  pur- 
pose, left  the  General  with  a  squeaking  baby 
in  his  arms  before  all  the  troops. 

At  another  time,  Mrs.  Floyd  had  a 
woman,  dressed  for  the  occasion,  placed  in 
a  palanquin  and  carried  to  the  6enerar& 
tent.  On  arriving  there  she  raised  a  great 
outcry,  and  seemed  in  intense  agony,  caused 
as  she  said,  by  the  attack  of  a  tiger,  from 
whose  fangs  she  had  been  miraculously 
rescued,  on  a  mount  rising  on  the  plains 
some  distance  off.  The  General  was  at  that 
moment  giving  orders  to  his  officers,  but 
moved  by  the  woman's  cries  and  excited  by 
the  prospect  of  a  successful  hunt,  all  were 
eager  for  immediate  action,  and  business 
was  for  the  time  forgotten.  They  proceeded 
forthwith  with  some  Sepoys  to  the  spot,  and 
in  a  short  time  saw  an  enormous  tiger 
crouched  behind  some  shrubs  half-way  up 
the  rock.  The  general  ordered  a  volley  to 
be  fired  at  him,  while  some  venturesome 
youth  clambered  up  the  side  of  the  mounts 
to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  capture  of 
the  prize.  The  volley  was  fired,  but  th& 
tiger  remained  immovable.  Another  volley 
was  now  directed  at  him  by  the  Sepoys, 
and  still  he  continued  motionless,  as  if  re- 
gardless of  such  unskilful  assailants.  At 
length,  those  who  had  advanced  up  the 
rock  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  when 
one  of  them  giving  the  animal  a  blow  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  eun,  it  roUed  down  the 
precipitous  rock  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  its 
astonished  pursuers  below—- a  stuffed  skin ! 
General  Floyd  went  back  to  his  tent, 
without  an  oDservation,  and  no  one  in  his 
presence  ever  alluded  to  the  morning's 
adventure. 

Mrs.  Floyd  insisted  against  all  precedent 
on  giving  a  newly  bom  daughter  two  god- 
Others,  who  were  to  be  Colonel  Wellesley 
and  Colonel  Cotton,  and  on  having  the  child 
named  Flavia.  Both  officers  officiated  ac- 
cordingly at  a  grand  christening,  which  was 
followed  by  an  evening  party.  When  most 
of  the  guests  had  departed,  Mrs.  Floyd 
requested  the  two  colonels  to  oblige  tiic- 
clergyman  to  christen  the  child  again,  as- 
she  declared  he  had  not  crossed  its  forehead 
properly  in  the  morning.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  expressed  themselves  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  ceremony,  and  urged  the  im- 
propriety of  having  it  repeated.  The  lady 
became  so  nervous  and  irritable,  that  to 
appease  her  the  chaplain  however  crossed 
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the  child's  fdrehead,  without  repeating  any 
part  of  the  baptismal  service. 

Mrs.  Flojd  vr&s  mother  of  the  beautiiul 
Lady  Peel  and  Lady  Fuller.  She  died  early, 
aind  Creneral  Floyd,  when  commanding  in 
Ireland,  married  Lady  Benny,  a  celebrated 
Dublin  beauty,  who  long  surriTed  him. 

Then  follows  a  brief  notice  of  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington,  which  we 
shall  find  amply  expanded  as  we 
proceed : 

'  Colonel  Cotton  at  this  time  saw 
much  of  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  was 
his  senior  by  seven  years.  He  found 
him  cheerftil  and  good-natured,  but 
reserved,  never  even  at  that  age 
indulging  in  the  confidential  inter- 
course of  youth.  Always  anxious 
to  dress  well,  he  was  never  success- 
ful in  his  efforts,  yet  the  scrupulous 
neatness  of  his  attire  was  always 
remarkable.' 

The  Great  Duke  was  then  not 
far  from  thirty,  an  age  at  which  we 
arc  not  wont  to  look  for  the  confi- 
dential intercourse  of  youth.  He 
was  always  something  of  a  dandy 
till  his  dying  day;  and  the  perse- 
vering hardihood  with  which  he 
came  out  in  white  trousers  during 
the  coldest  days  of  summer  was 
remarked  with  surprise,  till  the 
secret  was  revealed  by  Mr.  Raikes, 
who  ascertained  from  his  Grace's 
valet  that  the  trousers  were  lined 
with  flannel. 

An  incident  in  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign against  Tippoo,  immediately 
preceding  the  fall  of  Seringapatam, 
has  frequently  been  narrated,  both 
in  and  out  of  print,  so  as  to  leave 
an  impression  that  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights  was  for  once  in  his 
life  wanting  in  foresight,  presence  of 
mind,  and  firmness.  The  unfavour- 
able version  was  that,  having  failed 
in  a  night  attack  on  a  Tope  (or 
grove),  he  repaired  overwhelmed 
with  despair  and  confusion  to  the 
tent  of  General  Harris,  where  he 
fell  asleep  on  a  table :  that  he  was 
missing  the  next  morning  when  the 


attack  was  to  be  renewed;  and 
that  he  was  only  saved  from  a 
severe  mortification  or  disgrace  by 
the  generosity  of  Baird,  who,  on 
being  ordered  to  take  the  command 
by  General  Harris,  said,  *  Don't  yon 
think,  sir,  it  would  be  but  fair  to 
give  Wellesley  an  opportmiity  of 
retrieving  the  misfortune  of  last 
night  ? '  1 

The  only  reference  to  this  occnr- 
rence  in  the  work  before  us  is  a 
sentence  stating  that  when,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  'Colonel  Wellesley 
attacked  and  captured  a  tope,  or 
large  grove,  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  fortress.  Colonel  Cotton  with 
the  25  th  Light  Dragoons,  and 
Colonel  Prater  with  the  2nd  Native 
Cavalry,  supported.'  But  three  years 
before  his  death,  Lord  Combermere's 
recollection  was  quite  distinct 
upon  the  point ;  and  we  have  heard 
him  state,  that,  not  only  was  Wel- 
lesley in  no  respect  to  blame  for  the 
failure  of  the  night  attack,  but  that 
not  the  smallest  imputation  on  him 
was  based  upon  it  till  long  after- 
wards, when  his  rapid  rise  excited 
jealousy.  The  attack  was  renewed 
the  next  morning  under  his  orders, 
and  was  pertectly  successful. 
*  Never,'  remarks  the  Chaplain- 
General  (Gleig),  *was  superstruc- 
ture of  romance  built  up  on  so 
narrow  a  foundation ;'  and  he  sum- 
marily disposes  of  it  by  an  extract 
from  the  Duke's  letter  to  his 
brother,  describing  the  affair.^ 

The  principal  value  of  a  book  of 
memoirs  like  this  consists  in  the  il- 
lustrative traits  of  character  and 
manners  with  whiph  the  narrative 
is  interspersed.     For  example : 

Among  the  documents  found  at  Seringa- 
patam by  the  captors  was  the  account  of  a 
republican  club  established,  by  the  French 
of^cers  of  Tippoo's  army,  in  that  city.  The 
building,  surmounted  by  the  cap  of  Liberty, 
fronted  (curious  anomaly)  the  palace  of  the 
greatest  despot  of  the  .^t.  The  members 
of  this  association  had  sworn  eternal  hatred 


*  Hook's  Life  of  Sir  David  Bmrd,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

«  The  Life  of  Arthur^  Duke  of  Wdlington,    The  people's  edition,  pw  a3. 
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to  all  BOYoreigiiB,  '  the  citizen  Tippoo  alone 
excepted/  And  this  took  place  in  a  city 
peopled  by  slaves !  Tpnly  liberty,  like  mi- 
sery, makes  people  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfellows. 

The  day  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 
Colonel  Cotton  was  breakfasting  with 
Colonel  Wellesley  in  the  lattei's  tent  when 
Tippoo's  children  were  brought  in.  The 
youngest  was  only  five  years  old,  and  looked 
very  much  terrified  at  his  position.  To  com- 
fort the  little  fellow.  Colonel  Cotton  good- 
naturedly  crammed  a  lump  of  sugar  into 
his  mouth.  Sixty  years  afteward  GholAm 
Mahomed,  the  boy  in  question,  came  to 
England,  and  dined  at  Lord  Combermere's, 
where  he  recalled  the  incident  to  his  host's 
recollection.  He  said  that,  having  heard  of 
the  trial  by  rice,  he  had  thought,  when  the 
sugar  was  first  put  into  his  mouth,  that 
some  punishment  would  follow,  and  had 
been  greatly  frightened  at  the  idea. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  Cotton,  by  the  death  of  an 
elder  brother,  became  heir  to  the 
baronetcy,  and  his  father,  anxious 
for  his  return  to  England,  procured 
him  an  exchange  to  the  i6th  Light 
Di-agoons.  Before  his  arrival  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  full 
colonel,  and  the  year  following 
(1801)  he  married  the  first  of  his 
three  wives,  Lady  Anna  Maria  Clin- 
ton, daughter  of  the  third  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  He  was  a  discreet  and 
good-natured  man,  yet  the  repeti- 
tion of  what  sounded  like  mischie- 
vous gossip,  about  this  time,  led 
to  the  greatest  mortification  of  his 
life: 

Colonel  Cotton  was  for  two  years  after 
his  return  to  England  stationed  at  Brighton, 
where  he  and  Lady  Anna  Maria  became 
frequent  guests  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  at  this  time  residing 
in  her  house  on  the  Steyne,  and  the  intimacy 
subsisting  between  her  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  became  matter  for  universal  comment 
and  speculation.  His  visits  were  always 
private,  and  every  expedient  was  used  to 
keep  the  nature  of  their  intercourse  a 
secret.  It  was,  however,  one  day  whispered 
that  a  sprained  leg,  from  which  the  IVinco 
suffered,  and  which  confined  him  to  the 
house,  had  been  the  result  of  a  fall  at  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert's  door  after  a  nocturnal  visit. 
General  Cotton  hearing  the  accident  dis- 
cussed, and  being  assured  that  it  was 
ascribed  to  the  proper  cause,  mentioned  it 
in  a  letter  to  Lady  Liverpool    This  lady 


communicated  her  authority  to  the  London 
gossips,  and  the  exposure  of  his  proceedings 
through  Colonel  Cotton  s  inadvertence  came 
to  the  Prince's  knowledge.  He  never  for- 
gave the  indiscretion;  so  Colonel  Cotton 
was  no  longer  invited  to  the  Pavilion,  and 
on  several  occasions  became  convinced  that 
the  Prince  was  unfavourable  to  his  interests. 

It  Was  owing  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent that  he  did  not  command  the 
cavalry  at  Waterloo. 

We  pass  over  his  services  in  Ire- 
land to  come  to  the  field  in  which 
his  highest  reputation  was  achieved, 
— ^the  Peninsular  campaigns  from 
1808  to  1 8 14;  and  in  the  pages 
commemorating  them,  we  regret  to 
see  traces  of  the  fashion  set  by  the 
brilliant  historian  of  the  war,  the 
late  Sir  William  Napier,  in  whom 
excess  of  metaphor  and  want  of 
simplicity  were  hardly  redeemed 
by  clearness,  rapidity,  and  fire. 
His  style,  like  Burke's,  Gibbon's,  or 
Johnson's,  is  only  effective — in- 
deed, only  bearable — when  origi- 
nal ;  and  becomes  positively  dis- 
agreeable when  it  is  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  imitated. 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera,  Cotton 
commanded  one  of  the  three  brigades 
of  cavalry  composing  the  division 
*under  Greneral  Payne.  He  had  been 
hastily  summoned  to  support  the 
advance-guard,  which  fell  back  in 
good  order ;  and  the  part  that  sub- 
sequently devolved  upon  him  is 
thus  described  by  (we  take  for 
granted)  Lady  Combermere's  mili- 
tary assistant  or  co-operator,  Cap- 
tain KnoUys : 

'  Having  effected  this  duty.  Cotton 
took  post  in  the  rear  of  Campbell's 
division,  the  remainder  of  the  ca- 
valry being  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
left  of  the  position.  During  the 
rest  of  the  action.  Cotton  had  little 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self; but,  notwithstanding,  he,  in 
the  only  opportunity  he  had,  dis- 
played that  promptitude  which  was 
so  great  a  characteristic  of  the  man. 
On  the  28th  the  Ghiards,  having 
followed  an  advantage  too  far,  were 
thrown  into  momentary  disorder; 
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the  German  Legion  were  at  the 
same  time  also  in  some  confusion. 
In  short,  the  British  centre  seemed 
broken.  This  was  the  critical  mo- 
ment, the  turning  point  of  the  day, 
and  victory  seemed  to  be  within  the 
grasp  of  the  French.  Cotton,  sitting 
immovable  on  his  saddle  in  front  of 
his  gallant  line  of  horsemen,  saw 
the  peril,  observed  the  hostile  waves 
rushing  through  the  breach  in  the 
living  wall  before  him,  and  deter- 
mined  to  check  the  advancing  cur- 
rent.  He  had  no  orders  from  Sir 
Arthnr  to  quit  his  post,  but  he 
was  one  of  those  who  on  such  occa- 
sions are  satisfied  with  the  com- 
mands of  honour  alone,  and  he 
prepared  to  advance.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  message  came .  from  Sir 
Arthur,  whose  powers  of  rapid  mi- 
litary induction  had,  even  before 
the  event,  discerned  both  it  and  the 
remedy,  desiring  Cotton  to  support 
the  retreating  infantry.  Aided  by 
the  48th,  he  did  so,  and  the  furious 
tide  ebbed  suddenly  backy  leaving 
behind  it  men  and  horses  to  mark 
where  its  track  had  been.  The 
battle  was  saved.  Though  Cotton 
received  the  personal  thaooks  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  this  ex- 
ploit, he  was  unmentioned  in  the 
official  despatch.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  never  prodigal  of 
praise.' 

A  hasty  or  careless  reader  of  this 
ambitious  passage  might  suppose 
that  the  battle  was  won  by  Cotton. 
But  how  ?  The  message  frt)m  the 
Commander-in-chief  deprives  him 
of  the  credit  of  assuming  a  respon- 
sibility somewhat  analogous  to  that 
which  the  first  Lord  Hardinge  was 
80  long,  although  erroneously,  be- 
lieved to  have  assumed  at  Albuera. 
He  acted  under  orders,  however 
ready  to  act  without  them;  and 
strange  to  say,  the  biographer  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  adduce  proofs 
that  the  decisive  cavaby  charge  was 
headed  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir 
John)  Elley ;  three  letters  from 
whom  are  quoted  for  the  express 


purpose  of  establishing  his  claim. 
A  single  quotation  from  one  to  his 
(EUey's)  sister  may  suffice  : 

The  charge  of  cavalry,  so  much  talked  of 
.  in  your  newspapers,  was  led  by  your  humblf 
servant,  at  the  head  of  two  squadrons  of  the 
23rd  Light  Dragoons,  and  so  desperate  ^ras 
the  undertaking,  out  of  the  two  squAdroD>. 
consisting  of  about  160  men,  all  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  with  the  exception  of 
myself  and  six  or  seven  dragoons. 

This  af&ir  was  witnessed  by  the  wholt^ 
British  army  with  a  mixture  of  exultation, 
anxiety,  and  astonishment.  I  have  t>aid 
more  about  myself  than  I  ought  to  do,  but 
the  reflection  that  I  am  writing  to  a  beloyed 
sister,  who  will  communicate  it  to  a  revered 
father,  I  shall  be  excused  so  doing,  well 
knowing  the  satisfaction  he  will  have  in 
saying  he  has  a  son  who  has  done  his  duty 
in  defence  of  the  national  honour  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  he  bore  a  considerable  part 
in  the  glorious  achievements  acquired  on  that 
memorable  day. 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
colonel  of  Elley's  regiment,  con- 
taining an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  General  Hill,  saying  that  *he 
had  the  happiness  to  be  able  to 
observe  from  his  position.  Colonel 
Elley  lead  on  the  British  cavaliT 
in  a  manner  that  did  honour  to  his 
abilities  and  intrepidity.'; 

'In  all  actions,'  says  Napier, 
'  there  is  one  critical  and  decisive 
moment  which  will  give  the  victoiy 
to  the  general  who  knows  how  to 
seize  it.  When  the  Guards  first 
made  their  rash  charge,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  foreseeing  the  issue  of  it^ 
had  ordered  the  forty-eiglith  down 
from  the  hiU,  although  a  rough 
battle  was  going  on  there,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  directed  Cotton's 
light  cavaby  to  advance.  These 
dispositions  gained  the  day.  The 
French  relaxed  their  efforts  hy 
degrees;  the  fire  of  the  English 
grew  hotter,  and  their  loud  and 
confident  shouts — sure  auguiy  of 
success — ^were  heard  along  the 
whole  line.'  This  is  all  he  sajs 
about  Cotton's  share  in  the  action. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1809, 
Cotton  (now  Greneral)  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the    baronetcy  by  the 
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death  of  his  father,  obtamed  leave  of 
arbsence,  and  returned  to  England 
-fco  take  possession  of  the  family  pro- 
perty and  resume  his  seat  in  the 
Souse  of  Commons.  He  had  been 
elected  member  for  Newark  on  the 
Newcastle  interest  in  1806.  The 
thanks  of  the  House  were  voted  to 
liim  for  his  services  at  Talavera, 
and  delivered  in  terms  which  sug- 
gest a  doubt  whether  fall  justice 
lias  been  done  to  him  by  his 
"biographers. 

Laeutenant-General  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton, 

Upon  your  return  from  the  eventful  ware 
of  Spain,  whateVer  yariance  of  opinion, 
Tvhatever  alternation  of  hopes  and  appre- 
liensions  you  may  hare  found  to  prevail  in 
this  country  respecting  the  progress  and 
final  issue  of  that  awful  contest^  neverthe- 
less, your  distinguished  conduct  and  services 
have  not  failed  to  call  forth  one  universal 
expression  of  applause  and  admiration. 

The  British  cavalry  has  been  long  re- 
nowned in  war.  Victorious  in  other  times 
over  the  troops  of  France,  it  feared  not 
again  to  meet  its  former  rivals,  flushed  even 
as  they  were  with  the  pride  of  conquest  and 
the  spoil  of  many  nations. 

Led  by  your  sword,  it  again  displayed  a 
strength  and  valour  irresistible  in  the  shock 
of  arms,  and  renewed  its  ancient  triumphs 
in  the  hard-fought  field  of  Talavera.  When 
the  history  of  these  memorable  days  shall 
be  read  by  our  latest  descendants,  be  as- 
sured that  your  name  will  be  repeated  with 
exultation,  and  your  deeds  recounted  in  the 
list  of  those  heroic  achievements. 

You  serve  not  an  ungrateful  country.  It 
well  knows  that  military  fame  is  national 
power.  And  this  House,  ever  prompt  to 
proclaim  its  gratitude  for  eminent  services 
in  war,  has  therefore  conferred  upon  you 
the  honour  of  its  unanimous  thanks.  And 
I  do  now  accordingly,  m  the  name  and  by 
the  command  of  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  thank  you  for  your  distinguished 
exortions  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of 
July  last,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Tala- 
vera, which  terminated  in  the  signal  defeat* 
of  the  forces  of  the  enemy. 

In  reply  he  said : — 

To  receive  the  thanks  of  Parliament  is 
one  of  the  highest  rewards  to  which  a  soldier 
can  aspire  ;  and  believe  me,  sir,  I  shall  ever 
consider  it  my  greatest  pride  to  have  been 
so  honoured.    This,  I  may  venture  to  say, 


is  the  feeling  of  all  my  brother  officera  and 
soldiers  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
commanded  by  one  of  the  most  able  and 
distinguished  Generals^that  has  adorned  the 
annals  of  this  country,  and  who  will,  I 
trust  (should  an  opportunity  offer),  again 
prove  to  the  world  that  a  British  army  is 
not  to  be  beat  by  a  French  force  of  double 
its  numbera. 

It  was  then  the  popular  creed, 
that  one  Englishman  could  beat 
three  Frenchmen,  and  ought  to  do 
it  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity. 
The  English  were  almost  invariably 
outnumbered!  in  the  peninsular 
campaigns,  for  no  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  Spanish  generals, 
who  commonly  managed  to  keep 
aloof  when  their  effective  co-opera- 
tion was  most  desirable.  Speaking 
of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  the 
Duke  told  Cotton  one  day  when 
they  were  riding  near  Badajos  that, 
had  the  troops  wasted  in  it  been 
sent  to  Spain,  his  success  would 
have  been  certain.  He  had  written 
to  the  same  effect  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh. 

Clive  used  to  say  that  he  never 
called  but  one  council  of  war  (the 
one  preceding  the  battle  of  Plassy) 
and  established  his  fame  and  for- 
tune by  acting  contrary  to  their 
advice.  On  this  being  mentioned 
(by  the  writer  of  this  article)  to 
Lord  Combermere,  he  said  that  he 
had  no  recollection  of  more  than 
one,  or  rather  the  semblance  of  one, 
being  caUed  by  the  Duke,  which 
was  at  Oropesa  shortly  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Talavera,  where  the  Spanish 
general,  Cuesta,  had  elected  to  re- 
remain  whilst  the  EAgUsh  attacked 
Soult.^  As  soon  as  the  officers 
sxunmoned  had  arrived,  the  Duke 
began : — '  I  always  said  I  was  the 
luckiest  man  ahve,  and  this  proves  it. 
I  gave  Cuesta  his  choice  to  stay 
where  he  is  or  to  come  on  here. 
He  chose  to  stay,  and  it  is  lucky 
he  did,  for  Soult  is  stronger  than  I 
thought,  and  expects  to  cut  us  off. 
If  the  Spaniards  had  been  here,  he 


>  Napier,  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 
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would  have  succeeded,  but  be  won't 
as  it  is.  Cotton,  take  tbe  cavalry 
towards  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo 
without  delay,'  Ac.  &c.  He  rapidly 
gave  the  rest  of  the  required  orders 
and  the  so-called  council  broke  up. 

As  these  orders  might  have  been 
given  in  the  usual  manner,  the  only 
ostensible  object  of  the  council  (ob- 
served Lord  Combermere,  in  telling 
the  story)  was  for  the  Duke  to  an« 
nounce  that  he  thought  himself  the 
luckiest  feUow  alive.  The  biogra- 
phers make  no  mention  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  mistake  the  sense  of  the 
remark.  *  Sir  Arthur,'  they  say, 
'  was  so  sensible  of  the  danger  he  had 
escaped  that,  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  Tagtts,  he  declared  to  some  of 
his  generals  that  he  was  the  luckiest 
man  alive,  for  if  Cuesta,  instead  of 
remaining  at  Talavera,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Oropesa,  the  British  army 
must  have  been  lost.' 

As  Lord  Combermere  told  his 
militaiy  stories  remarkably  well, 
we  are  surprised  that  so  clever  a 
woman  as  Lady  Combermere  did 
not  see  the  advantage  of  recording 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 
very  words,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
dramatic  turn  and  point.  That  she 
has  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  and 
attaches  a  proper  value  to  personal 
details,  may  be  inferred  from  her 
repeated  references  to  the  personal 
advantages  of  her  late  lamented 
lord.  These  are  thus  described, 
about  the  period  of  his  arrival  in 
England,  in  i8fO: 

*  At  that  time  he  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  a  decidedly  hand- 
some man.  Of  middle  height  and 
strongly  though  somewhat  slightly 
built,  he  possessed  great  activity  of 
body,  and  was  an  excellent  horse- 
man. In  his  habits  he  was  tem- 
perate to  an  extent  not  frequently 
met  with  in  those  days,  yet  withal 
he  was  of  a  sociable  disposition. 
Though  naturally  hot-tempered,  he 
was  universally  lU^ed;  for,  courteous 
and  pleasing  in  manner,  he  had 
ever  a  kind  word  for  those  of  his 


subordinates  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  Cheerful  and  fond  of 
society,  he  fr^uently,  during  the 
intervals  of  active  operations  or  in 
winter  quarters,  amused  himself  by 
assembling  the  ladies  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  those  little  parties 
called  tertulUa^  in  the  Peninsula,  at 
which  dancing,  music,  and  flirtation 
all  combine  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  guests.  Like  his  illustrious 
chief,  he  was  a  great  dandy,  though 
with  more  success.  B>esembling 
Murat  in  personal  enterprise  and 
fearlessness,  he  also  resembled  that 
prince  of  heatix  sahreurs  in  carrying 
his  love  of  dress  into  the  very  field 
of  battle.  On  the  most  perilous 
occasions,  he  was  to  be  seen  attired 
in  the  rich  uniform  of  a  general  of 
hussars,  and  mounted  on  a  horse 
covered  with  the  most  gorgeous 
trappings,  exposing  himself  reck- 
lessly to  a  storm  of  shot.  So  noto- 
rious was  this  habit,  that  it  obtained 
him  in  the  army  in  Spain  the  name 
of  the  Lion  d'Or,' 

Without  the  slightest  wish  to  be 
hypercritical,  we  must  hint  that 
there  was  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween Cotton  and  Murat,  besides 
courage  and  love  of  dress.  Cotton 
was  simply  an  excellent  cavalry 
officer — -par  negoUis  negue  supra — 
who  obeyed  his  orders  to  the  letter, 
and  never  dreamed  of  acquiring 
distinction  by  anticipating  or  ex- 
ceeding them.  It  was  this  that  com- 
pelled the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  Duke,  who  was  in  constant 
alarm  lest  his  small  force  of  cavalry, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  reinforce, 
should  be  exposed  to  needless  risks 
by  heaux  sahreurs  like  Lord  London- 
derry and  Lord  Anglesey. 

'  As  calm  and  cool, '  proceed 
the  biographers,  *  under  the  hea- 
viest fire  and  at  the  most  critical 
moments  as  at  a  ball,  his  gallantry 
was  so  conspicuous,  that  the  vmter 
of  these  pages  heard  one  of  Cotton^s 
bravest  officers  Kken,  after  the  lapse 
of  upwards  of  half  a  century,  his 
lamented  chief  to  Key.     Surely  no 
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soldier  was  ever  honoured  by  a  more 
noble  panegyric.  Yet  his  conrage, 
which  was  as  cool  as  it  was  ardent, 
never  led  him  to  subject  his  men  to 
nndne  hazard ;  and  on  many  occa- 
sions he  disregarded  the  chance  of 
personal  distinction  rather  than  ex- 
pose his  troops  to  the  risk  of  a 
heavy  loss.  Among  his  many  ex- 
cellent qnaJifications  for  a  leader, 
one  was  pre-eminently  conspicuons  : 
however  depressing  and  critical  the 
circnmstances  in  which  he  might  be, 
he  always  maintained  the  same 
cheerful  and  spirited  demeanonr. 
His  men  were  not  slow  to  catch 
the  contagion,  and  it  tended  in  no 
slight  degree  to  support  them  on 
many  anxious  occasions.' 

Add  that  he  was  a  thorough 
master  of  all  the  details  of  the 
cavalry  service — ^the  drill,  the  arms, 
the  exercise,  the  routine  duty  of 
both  officers  and  men— and  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  he  was 
fully  equal  to  any  call  that  could  be 
made  upon  him  by  the  chief  under 
whom  it  was  his  pride  and  good 
fortune  to  .act.  The  following  para- 
graph betrays  a  consciousness  that 
the  peculiar  kind  of  laudation  which 
the  military  biographer  perseveres 
in  lavishing  on  lus  hero,  is  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  : 

'After  such  a  description,  and  con- 
sidering the  great  reputation  which 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  acquired  as  the 
best  cavalry  officer  mentioned  in  the 
military  history  of  Great  Britain,  it 
will  appear  somewhat  strange  that 
so  few  incidents  have  been  preserved 
of  personal  adventure  in  the  greatest 
of  our  wars.  It  may  be  urged 
agadnst  the  editors  of  these  memoirs 
that  they  have  failed  to  bring  the 
individual  with  sufficient  promi- 
nence before  the  reader,  and  that 
many  anecdotes  must  exist  concern- 
ing the  deeds  of  one  who  may,  with- 
out exaggeration,  be  termed  the 
English  Murat.  To  this  we  would 
reply,  that  no  journals,  and  scarcely 
any  letters,  of  the  subject  of  our 
biography    have    been    preserved; 


that  he  outlived  all  his  contem- 
poraries, and  most  of  his  juniors 
who  took  part  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  that,  consequently,  his  own 
disinclmaUon  to  apeak  of  hvmself 
ccmnot  he  aupplemented  by  the 
memories  of  others.  Besides,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  the 
nature  of  the  theatre  of  war  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  such  that 
cavalry  movements  on  a  large  scale 
could  seldom  be  attempted,  even  had 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  been  less 
thrifty  of  that  arm  than  he  noto- 
riously was.  Moreover,  it  is  alike 
unnecessary,  and  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  English  army,  for  the 
General  cozomanding  the  cavalry  to 
take  habitually  a  personal  and  pro- 
minent part  in  the  charges  which 
he  directs.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  in  the  most  complete  his- 
tory of  the  Peninsular  war  extant — 
Napier's — ^we  do  not  find  Sir  Staple- 
ton  Cotton's  name  mentioned  above 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  then  only 
casually,  while,  with  all  our  indus- 
try, we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover that,  intrepid  as  he  notoriously 
was,  the  subject  of  our  biography 
ever  once  crossed  swords  with  an 


Without  positively  disputing  the 
assertion  that  Cotton  acquired  the 
reputation  of  the  best  cavalry  officer 
mentioned  in  the  military  history  of 
Great  Britain,  we  would  suggest 
that  Marlborough  won  the  battle  of 
Blenheim  by  charges  of  cavalry 
which  he  led  in  person,  and  that 
during  all  the  earlier  part  of  that 
history,  the  result  of  most  battles 
depended  on  the  men-at-arms.  Bu- 
pert's  Cavaliers  and  Cromwell's 
Ironsides  were  cavalry.  Most  as- 
suredly, the  best  place  for  a  general 
is  that  from  which  he  can  see  and 
direct  the  movements  of  his  troops. 
But  it  happens  to  be  the  custom  or 
rule  m  the  British  army,  for  the 
commander  of  a  cavalry  charge  to 
ride  some  paces  in  front  of  his  line, 
and  come  first  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  unless  they  turn  tail  before 
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he  reaches  them.  Thus,  General 
Scarlett  rode  in  front  of  the  Heavy- 
Brigade  when  they  rented  the 
Russian  cavalry  at  Balaclava,  and 
Lord  Cardigan  led  the  Light  Bri- 
:gade  in  the  same  manner,  enter- 
ing the  Russian  battery  the  very 
first  man ;  which  (it  has  been  fal- 
laciously argued)  fully  justified  him 
in  being  the  first  to  gallop  back. 
Considering  Cotton's  length  of  ser- 
vice and  character,  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that  he  never  crossed 
swords  with  an  enemy,  if  the  fact 
be  so.  It  is  pretty  weU  ascertained 
that  neither  Napoleon  nor  the  Duke 
•ever  did;  although  each  of  them 
was  more  than  once  in  imminent 
peril  of  being  obliged  to  fight  hand 
to  hand  for  life  or  liberty  with  a 
common  trooper.  Lord  Beresford 
was  engaged  in  a  personal  encounter 
with  a  lancer  at  Albuera,  or  carry- 
ing a  Spanish  ensign  with  his 
colours  bodily  into  the  battle,  when 
he  would  have  been  better  employed 
in  giving  orders  for  the  advance  of 
the  Fusilier  Brigade, — those  *  fifteen 
hundred  unwounded  men,  the  rem- 
nant of  six  thousand  unconquerable 
British  soldiers,'  who  (in  the  ornate 
language  of  Napier)  *  stood  trium- 
phant on  the  fatal  hill.' 

No  one  who  so  much  as  glances 
over  these  memoirs  will  accuse  the 
editors  (as  they  call  themselves  in 
the  same  page  which  announces 
that  they  had  nothing  to  edit)  of 
any  lack  of  industry  or  research. 
But  if  Cotton  outHved  all  his  con- 
temporaries, many  of  them  lived 
long  enough  to  leave  numerous  re- 
cords of  their  reminiscences,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  answer 
questions  touching  their  mihtary 
career  or  his  own.  Dashing  ex- 
ploits and  deeds  of  personal  prowess 
retain  a  more  lasting  hold  on  the 
memory  and  imagination  than  years 
of  steady  service ;  so  that,  if  none 
such  have  been  transmitted  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  obvious  ex- 
planation is,  that  none  such  were 
performed  or  achieved. 


Directly  after  reading  that  Cot- 
ton's assumed  disinclination  to  speak 
of  himself  cannot  be  supplemented 
by  the  memories  of  others,  we  are 
presented  with  long  extracts  fit)m 
the  letters,  journals,  or  oral  infor- 
mation of  officers  who  served  with  or 
under  him:  e.g.  (vol.i.  pp.  160-163) 
Colonel  Tompkinson's  account  of  the 
passage  of  theMondego,  and  (p.  166) 
Captain  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Brother- 
ton's  narrative  of  one  of  those  per- 
sonal traits  which  are  said  to  be  al- 
together undiscoverable : 

'  It  was  in  one  of  these  skirmishes 
during  this  retreat  that  an  incident 
took  place,  which,  though  trifling 
in  itself,  exempUfies  very  strongly 
the  habitual  coolness  of  the  leader  of 
Wellington's  cavalry.  Sir  Stapleton 
was  with  the  rear  guard,  which  was 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  who 
were  pressing  sharply  on  it.  A 
defile  was  between  the  British  rear 
guard  and  the  main  body  of  the 
cavalry,  and  the  French  threatened 
to  intercept  the  exposed  squadron. 
Captain  Brotherton,  of  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons — an  officer  remark- 
able throughout  the  whole  army  for 
his  intrepidity — ^was  that  day  riding 
with  Sir  Stapleton.  He,  observing 
the  critical  position  of  the  little 
party,  and  the  impassibility  of  his 
leader,  who  was  surveying  the  ad- 
vancing foe  as  coolly  as  if  watching 
a  steeplechase,  thought  it  advisable 
to  suggest  the  proprieiy  of  retiring 
while  it  was  yet  time. 

* "  I  think.  Sir  Stapleton,  we  had 
better  be  off*,  or  it  will  be  too  late," 
said  Captain  Brotherton. 

*  Turning  quietly  in  his  saddle, 
Sir  Stapleton  replied,  with  a  quiet 
and,  as  it  were,  pacifying  smile, 
"Why,  Brotherton,  what  a  ftiss 
you're  in,"  and  persisted  in  waiting 
till  his  object  had  been  effected,  and 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  checked 
long  enough,  when  he  turned  round 
and  galloped  off*.  "I  must  say,^' 
said  Sir  Thomas  Brotherton,  "I 
was  rather  annoyed  at  the  remark ; 
for  I  was  one  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
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crombie's  soldiers,  and  had  seen 
some  service  before  the  Peninstda." '  ^ 

This  occurred  during  the  retreat 
after  the  battle  of  Busaco  on  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  was 
so  ably  covered  by  the  cavalry  as 
to  draw  forth  a  marked  official 
approval  from  the  Duke.  *With 
reference,  '  say  the  biographers,  '  to 
the  superiority  of  the  British  cavahy 
over  that  of  the  French,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  though  the  latter 
were  more  numerous,  they  were  not 
BO  well  mounted  as  our  own.  A 
French  officer  taken  prisoner  during 
the  retreat  complained  bitterly  of 
this  in  terms  somewhat  as  follows : 
"When  we  break  you,  we  can't 
catch  you ;  but  when  you  break 
us,  il  iCy  a  pus  un  jpawvre  diahle 
qui  8*echappe,^'  * 

The  account  of  the  part  played  by 
Cotton  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  biographers  do  both  him 
and  themselves  great  injustice  when 
they  complain  of  their  incapacity, 
for  want  of  information,  to  bring 
hm  individually  with  sufficient  pro- 
minence before  the  reader : 

'After  some  skirmishing  and 
numerous  manoeuvres  and  counter- 
manoeuvres,  Marmont,  by  detach- 
ing his  left,  in  order  to  turn  the 
English  right,  gave  Wellington  the 
opportuni^^  he  had  so  eagerly  looked 
for.  How  fiercely  and  eflfectively 
the  decisive  blow  was  struck  is 
brilliantly  described  by  Napier. 
We  purpose  here  only  to  follow 
Cotton  and  his  gallant  horsemen 
through  this,  with  the  exception  of 
Waterloo,  the  most  splendid  day  in 
the  annals  of  the  British  cavaJry. 
When,  at  about  half-past  three  in 
the  afternoon,  Pakenluan,  with  the 
3rd  division,  sprang  at  the  French 
left.  Cotton,  with  Bull's  troop  of 
horse  artillery,  and  Le  Marchant's, 
Anson's,  and  Alten's  brigades  of 
cavaliy,  foUowed  on  his  left  rear. 
Pakeziham  had  pushed  the  French 
over  a  slight  eminence,  the  slope  of 
which  was  steeper  on  the  side  of  the 
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latter  than  on  that  of  the  British, 
when  Cotton,  who  had  been  desired 
by  Wellington  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  to  charge,  rode  up 
the  lull  to  reconnoitre.  He  per- 
ceived on  the  other  side  a  division 
of  French  infantry.  Biding  back  to 
his  men,  he  formed  them  in  three 
lines:  Le  Marchant  first,  Anson 
second,  and'  Victor  Alton  third ; 
and  then,  accompanied  by  his  staff 
and  foUowed  by  his  splendid  horse- 
men, ascended  the  slope. 

'  On  reaching  the  summit,  he  saw 
that  the  French  had  weakened  that 
part  of  their  line  opposed  to  him, 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  right, 
at  that  time  sharply  engaged  with 
Cole.  Seeing  that  the  decisive  mo- 
ment had  arrived,  he  ordered  Le 
Marchant  to  attack.  That  officer, 
in  doubt  as  to  the  line  of  advance 
(for  from  the  frequent  changes  of 
position  made  by  both  armies  it 
was  difficult  to  know  where  the 
enemy  were)  asked  in  what  direc- 
tion he  should  front.  Cotton,  losing 
his  temper,  replied,  sharply,  "  To 
the  enemy,  sir."  High  words  en- 
sued, and  but  for  Le  Marchant's 
death  the  matter  would  not  have 
ended  where  it  did.  As  it  was, 
the  necessiiy  for  action  cut  short 
this  dispute ;  the  charge  was 
sounded,  and,  like  an  avalanche, 
Le  Marchant's  heavy  dragoons 
crashed  down  on  the  enemy,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  several  lines. 
The  imposing  nature  and  sudden- 
ness of  the  onset  seemed  to  para« 
lyse  them ;  the  division  was  pierced 
through  in  less  time  than  has  been 
required  to  write  these  lines;  and 
the  French  soldiers  cast  away  their 
arms,  and  running  blindly  between 
the  British  squadrons,  piteously  de- 
manded quarter.  Le  Marchant  and 
many  officers  had  fallen,  still  Cotton 
hurled  the  remnants  on  vrith  unre- 
lenting ftiry,  and  in  another  minute 
had  broken  with  terrible  slaughter 
a  fr^sh  column  of  infiantry  and 
captured  five  guns. 

*  Lord  Wellington,  who,  as  usual, 
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was  always  present  at  the  decisire 
point,  now  rode  np  to  Sir  Stapleton, 
and  fired  with  tmustial  enthusiasm 
hy  the  brilliant  feat  which  had  just 
taken  place,  said,  "  By  G — d,  Cot- 
ton, I  never  saw  anyt^ung  more 
beantifnl  in  my  Hfe! — ^the   day  is 

With  the  single  exception  of 
Lord  Wellington's  nnwonted  bnrst 
of  enihasiasm,  this  acconnt  is  snb- 
Btantaally  confirmed  by  Napier,  al- 
though, with  his  usual  injustice  to 
the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  he 
assigns  the  chief  credit  to  Le  Mar- 
chant.  After  describing  the  effect 
of  the  charge  of  Le  Marchant's 
heavy  horsemen,  flanked  by  An- 
son's light  oavahy,  he  adds :  '  Their 
own  general,  Le  Marchant,  and 
many  officers  had  Mien,  hnt  Cotton 
o/nd  all  his  staff  was  at  their  head, 
and  with  ranks  confused  and 
blended  together  in  one  mass,  still 
galloping  forward,  they  sustained 
jfrom  a  fresh  column  an  irregular 
stream  of  fire  which  emptied  a 
hundred  saddles;  yet  with  fine 
courage,  and  downright  force,  the 
survivors  broke  through  this  the 
third  and  strongest  body  of  men 
that  had  encountered  them;  and 
Lord  Edward  Somerset,  continu- 
ing his  course  at  the  head  of  one 
squadron  with  a  happyperseverance, 
captured  five  guns.  The  French 
left  was  entirely  broken ;  more  than 
2,000  prisoners  were  taken;  the 
French  light  horsemen  abandoned 
that  part  of  the  field,  and  Tho- 
miere's  division  no  longer  existed 
as  a  militaiy  body.' 

The  scene  between  Le  Marchant 
and  (Totton  strikingly  resembles 
that  between  Captain  Nolan  and 
Lord  Lucan  at  Balaclava ;  although 
there  was  fortunately  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  the  resxdts;  and  whilst 
Cotton,  barring  loss  of  temper,  was 
in  the  right,  Nolan  was  as  clearly  in 
the  wrong.  'The  action,'  adds  Na- 
pier, *  did  not  terminate  without  two 
remarkable  incidents.  While  riding 
close  bdiind  the  forty- third  regi- 


ment, Wellington  was  struck  in  the 
thigh  by  a  spent  musket  baU,  which 
^passed  through  his  holster ;  and  Sir 
Stapleton  Cotton,  who  had  gone  to 
the  ford,  and  returned  a  different 
way,  was  shot  through  the  wnn  by 
a  Portugese  sentinel,  whose  chal* 
lenge  he  had  disregarded.' 

The  biographers  state  that  Cotton 
was  fired  at  by  a  Portuguese  pic- 
quet,  who,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  mistook  his  party  for  a  body 
of  the  enemy.  *By  ihis  imlucky 
volley  Cotton's  orderly  was  wounded, 
several  horses  struck,  and  he  him- 
self received  a  bullet  in  the  left  arm, 
shattering  one  of  the  small  bones. 
Though  badly  hurt,  Sir  Stapleton 
contrived  to  ride  on  to  the  village  of 
Cal  variza  de  Bajo.  On  arriving  there 
he  was  carried  from  his  horse  into  a 
miserable  pillaged  hovel,  and  placed 
in  a  pig  trough,  the  most  comfort- 
able place  that  could  be  found.  Soon 
after.  Lord  Wellington  rode  up  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  on  learning  what  had  oc- 
curred sent  for  the  surgeon  of  the 
14th  Dragoons.  The  latter  advised 
immediate  amputation,  but  Sir  Sta- 
pleton steadily  refused  to  consent 
to  it  until  the  opinion  of  the  {»in- 
cipal  medical  officer  of  the  army — 
Dr.  M'Gregor — had  been  obtained. 
Cotton  suffered  much  during  the 
night ;  his  wound  bled  considerably 
through  the  bandages,  and  the  pain 
he  endured  was  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  prospect  of  amputation  on 
the  morrow.  Next  morning  Dr, 
M'Gregor  visited  him,  and  he,  to 
his  patient's  intense  relief,  declared 
that  the  arm  might  be  saved,  which 
it  was,  though  to  the  end  of  his  life 
it  remained  partially  disabled.' 

Stonewall  Jackson  was  mortally 
wounded  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Cotton's  wound  was  thus 
announced  to  his  uncle  by  Lieu- 
tenant Owen  of  the  1 6th  Dragoons : 
*  Do  not  be  alarmed — slightly  is  Sir 
Stapleton  wounded  in  the  arm.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise;  he  is  so 
desperate  in  exposing  his  Hfe.     It 
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is,  perhaps,  a  fortimate  circumstance 
for  his  family  and  friends  that  he  is 
impeded  in  his  glorious  hut  too  dan- 
gerous career.  He  never  goes  into 
action  hut  in  the  richest  of  dresses, 
puts  himself  at  the  head  of  every- 
thing, and  courts  danger  like  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune  whose  rature  welfare 
depends  upon  a  single  dash.  All 
this  is  very  well  for  myself— to  do 
my  duty  to-day  and  he  forgotten 
to-morrow.  But  Sir  Stapleton's 
conduct  is  admirahle,  and  the  lowest 
soldiers  revere  him.  If  we  lose  him, 
the  British  cavalry  will  he  in  a 
wretched  plight.' 

Congratulations  on  his  increase 
of  reputation  poured  in  on  all  sides. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  writes : — 

Well  done»  my  dear  Cotton,  you  hare  in- 
deed laid  it  on  pretty  thick — as  the  mlgar 
saying  goes,  x  on  have  corered  yourself  in 
such  a  manner  with^urels,  that  you  cannot 
be  incoHunoded  by  the  sunbeams  of  Castile. 
Such  a  friendly  shelter  will,  I  trust,  con- 
tribute to  your  speedy  recovery. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
informing  you  that  every  tongue  is  loud  in 
your  praise;  and  after  Lord  Wellington  you 
are  voted  the  hero  of  the  day.  I  have  not 
ceased  to  admire  your  generalship  and  your 
gallantry.  In  my  opinion  Lord  Wellington 
is  indebted  to  you  for  this  unexampled 
victory,  insured  by  your  conduct  on  the  x  8th : 
nothing  has  distinguished  you  more  than 
thai.  The  Prinee  Begent  has  made  you  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath.  I  am  outrageous  that 
he  has  not  gone  further.  Your  claims  to 
this  honour  were  sufficiently  established 
previous  to  the  22nd.  Taking  all  dzcum- 
stances  into  consideration,  you  have  a  right 
to  sit  in  our  house. 

In  his  official  despatch  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  Lord  Wellington  reports 
that  the  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  S.  Cotton,  made  a  most 
gallant  and  successful  charge ;  and 
in  a  private  letter  of  the  same  he 
says: 

I  am  very  anxious  that  a  mark  of  His 
Eoyal  Highnesses  favour  should  be  conferred 
upon  Sir  S.  Cotton.  I  believe  he  would  be 
much  gratified  at  receiving  the  red  riband. 
No  cavalry  eonM  act  better  than  ours  did  in 
the  action ;  and  I  must  say  for  Sir  Staple- 
ton,  that  I  don't  know  where  we  could  find 
an  officer  that  would  command  our  cavalry 
in  this  country  as  well  as  he  does. 


'  He  alsoohtained — ^fourteen  months 
later — ^an  additional  clasp  to  his 
gold  medal ;  the  Order  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword,  from  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal ;  an  additional  crest,  consisting 
of  a  mounted  dragoon,  and  the  word 
"  Salamanca  "  l^neath ;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  thanks  of  hoi£ 
Houses  of  Parliament/ 

An  anecdote  connected  with  this  period 
and  related  by  a  distingmshed  officer  of 
engineers  (Sir  H,  Jones)  to  the  writer  of 
these  pages,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  insertion.  The  officer  in 
question  was,  during  the  night  of  the 
1 6th  November,  sitting  beside  a  bivouac 
fire  at  the  rear  of  the  army,  when  a  group 
of  staif  officers  lode  up.  One  of  them,  ap- 
parently a  young  aide^e-eamp,  gave  some 
orders  in  an  authoritatiTe  tone  of  command, 
and  then  galloped  offi  *  Who  is  that  chap,' 
said  our  informant  to  his  chief.  Sir  Richard 
Fletcher,  '  who  speaks  in  such  an  imperious 
manner  f 

*  Don't  you  know  ?  replied  Sip  Richard. 

*  No,  I  don't* 

*  Why,  that  is  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  com- 
manding the  cavaliy.' 

In  these  times  our  lieutenant-generals 
would  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  young  aides- 
de-camp,  even  by  the  most  reomtly  joined 
officers. 

The  same  informant,  speaking  of  the  rich 
manner  in  which  Sir  Stapleton  was,  when 
on  service,  dressed  and  accoutred,  says  that 
it  was  remarked  on  the  same  occasion  what 
a  valuable  priae  Sir  Stapleton  would  be  to 
the  enemy;  for  that,  taking  him  and  his 
horse  as  they  stood,  he  could  not  be  worth 
less  than  five  hundred  pounds. 

This  recalls  the  har  anecdote  of  the 
cross-examination  of  a  Jew  hj  Ser- 
jeant Davy  hefore  Lord  Mansfield, 
to  prove  his  insufficiency  as  bail. 
The  sum  was  not  large,  and  the 
Jew  was  dressed  in  a  tawdrj  suit, 
all  bedizened  with  tarnished  lace. 
His  lordship  at  length  interfered, 
exclaiming,  'Whj,  brother  Davy, 
don't  you  see  the  man  would  bum 
for  the  money?* 

Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  Oallop 
over  the  Pampas^  hit  upon  an  inge- 
nious mode  of  saving  time,  fuel,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  his  riding 
breeches.  Before  starting  in  the 
morning  he  overlaid  his  saddle  with 
a  beef-steak,  which  was  done  to  a 
BB  7 
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turn  when  he  dismounted  for  the 
night.  Cotton  hit  upon  one  equally 
ingenious  of  securing  a  hot  meal 
during  a  short  halt.  *  He  procured 
a  metal  box  with  a  partition  run- 
ning down  the  centre.  On  one 
side  was  a  piece  of  meat^  and  by 
the  other  side  a  hot  iron.  This 
box  was  slung  over  his  orderly's 
shoulder  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day's  march,  and,  the  cooking  going 
on  as  they  rode  along,  Sir  Staple- 
ton  was  able  to  enjoy  a  warm  dinner 
at  the  first  convenient  halt.' 

The  orderly  must  occasionally 
have  found  himself  in  the  trying 
predicament  of  the  Swiss  donkey, 
mentioned  by  Alexander  Dumas,  on 
whose  back  the  two  French  tourists 
lighted  a  fire  to  warm  them  on  their 
way. 

Cotton  did  good  service  at,  or 
rather  after,  the  battle  of  Orthez,  by 
charging  three  of  the  retreating 
French  battalions,  which  he  broke. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Duke  received  his  second  wound  by 
a  spent  ball  in  the  thigh.  '  As  he 
was  stretched  on  the  ground  for  a 
few  minutes  to  recover,  the  by- 
standers, ignorant  at  first  of  the 
slight  nature  of  his  wound,  broke 
out  unanimously  with  the  despair- 
ing remark,  "  Good  Grod !  who  is  to 
get  the  army  out  of  the  country  ?  " 
A  remarkable  proof,  were  any 
needed,  of  the  universal  belief  of 
his  troops  that  in  their  commander 
was  embodied  the  genius  of  victory. 

Such  a  catastrophe  might  have 
have  proved  fatal  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  campaign,  for  the  Duke's 
plans  were  unknown  (not  unfre- 
quently  to  himself)  until  the  mo- 
ment for  putting  them  in  action. 
One  day,  say  the  biographers, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Spen- 
cer were  riding  out  together,  when 
Sir  Brent  took  the  opjportunity  of 
questioning  Lord  Wellington  as  to 
his  plan  of  operations.  The  con- 
versation ran  nearly  as  follows : 

*  Sir  Brent  Spencer. — ^We  are  about, 
my  Lord,  to  engage  in  a  very  hazard- 


ous campaign,  and  no  one  can  tell 
what  may  befall  any  one  of  us.  I  am 
sure  I  trust  most  sincerely  that  no- 
thing will  happen  to  your  Lord- 
ship. It  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune to  the  army  if  it  were  to  lose 
you ;  but  still  you  might  be  killed, 
and  I  think  it  necessary  that  I 
should  ask  you  what  are  your  plans, 
in  order  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
carry  them  out  in  case  I  should  un- 
fortunately succeed  to  the  command 
of  the  army. 

'  Lord  Wellingt<m. — ^Plans  ? — ah, 
plans.  I  haven't  got  any  plans, 
except  that  I  mean  to  beat  the 
French.  If  I  can't  do  it  one  way,  I 
will  in  another.' 

A  great  commander  adapts  his 
tactics  to  the  emergency,  as  a  fine 
whist  player  plays  to  the  point. 
Victory  hangs  on  rapidity  of  percep- 
tion or  coup  d'oeil.    . 

Prior  to  quitting  the  army  at  the 
peace.  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  ad- 
dressed a  farewell  Order  to  the 
cavalry,  in  which  he  warmly 
thanked  the  officers,  and  placed  in 
broad  reHef  the  services  and  claims 
of  both  officers  and  men.  He  then 
embarked  for  England,  and  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  (May  1 7th) 
received  his  first  step  in  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Combermere. 
On  the  1 8th  June  following,  he 
married  his  second  wife,  Caroline, 
youngest  daughter  of  Captain  W. 
Fulke  Greville,  a  remarkably  fasci- 
nating and  accomplished  woman, 
twenty  years  younger  than  him- 
self. The  disparity,  unfortunately, 
was  not  confined  to  years,  and  tha 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one. 
Overflowing  with  enthusiasm,  sensi- 
bility, and  romance,  she  was  pro- 
bably not  over  pleased  with  an 
arrangement  which  his  third  wife 
records  with  commendation; 

*  Unfortunately  Lord  Comber- 
mere  was  engaged  to  a  dinner  as  wel  1 
as  to  be  married  on  the  1 8th  June, 
and  the  former  was  an  appointment 
which  even  under  such  circum- 
stances he  scarcely  liked  to  forego^ 
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being  the  banquet  given  by  tbe 
City  in  hononr  of  the  Emperor  of 
Einssia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
Marshal  Bliicher.  With  true  Hus- 
sar activity,  he  determined  to  feast 
and  wed  the  same  day.  The  civic 
entertainment  was  of  the  most  splen- 
did description ;  the  Lord  Mayor, 
followed  by  the  aldermen,  mounted 
on  chargers  which  had  been  lent  by 
ofi&cers  of  the  Blues  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  which  were  decorated 
with  crimson,  proceeded  to  Temple 
Bar  to  meet  the  Prince  Regent  and 
his  royal  companions,  while  every 
effort  was  made  to  maintain  the 
world-wide  fame  of  the  Guildhall 
for  gastronomical  magnificence. 
Withdrawing  from  the  dinner  at 
an  early  hour,  Lord  Combermere 
hurried  to  Lambeth  Palace,  where 
between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night, 
he  was  married  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.' 

If  we  remember  rightly,  this  was 
the  occasion  when  some  of  the  City 
magnates  came  to  grief,  like  the 
judges  who  suffered  from  the  famous 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  freak  of  making 
them  ride  to  Westminster  on  the 
first  day  of  Term,  during  his  tenure 
of  the  Great  Seal.  *When,'  says 
Boger  North, '  they  came  to  straights 
and  interruptions,  from  want  of  gra- 
vity in  the  beasts,  and  too  much  in 
the  riders,  there  happened  some  cur- 
vettings,  which  made  no  little  dis- 
order. Judge  Twisden,  to  his  great 
affiright,  and  the  consternation  of 
his  lorethren,  was  laid  along  in  the 
dirt.' 

Lord  Combermere  told  the  writer 
a  very  material  circumstance'  which 
is  not  mentioned  in  these  memoirs, 
namely,  that  when  he  parted  from 
the  Duke  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peninsular  campaigns,  the  Duke 
said  that  if  ever  he  commanded  an 
turmy  i^in,  he  should  wish  Lord 
Combermere  to  command  the  ca- 
valry ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
he  did  his  best  to  satisfy  the  expec- 
tations he  had  raised.  The  bio- 
graphers think  that  the  nomination 


of  Lord  Anglesea  (then  Uxbridge) 
was  mainly  owing  to  an  old  grudge 
nourished  by  the  Prince  Regent 
in  consequence  of  the  Fitzherbert 
story  ;  but  it  was  pretty  generally 
believed  in  military  circles  that  the 
appointment  was  a  mark  of  personal 
favour  to  an  intimate  friend,  and 
had  been  promised  by  His  Royal 
Highness  without  consulting  either 
the  Horse  Guards  or  the  Duke,  who 
was  far  from  pleased  with  the 
selection  of  his  subordinates.  He 
wrote  (May  4th)  to  Lord  Bathurst : 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  veiy  well 
pleased  either  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Horse  Ghiards  have  conducted  themselves 
towards  me.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the 
army  is  not  a  veiy  good  one;  and  being 
composed  as  it  is,  I  might  have  expected 
that  the  generals  and  staff  formed  by  me  in 
the  last  war,  would  have  been  allowed  to 
come  to  me  again ;  but  instead  of  that,  I 
am  overloaded  with  people  I  have  never 
seen  before;  and  it  appears  to  be  pur- 
posely intended  to  keep  those  out  of  my 
way  whom  I  wished  to  have.  However,  1*11 
do  the  best  I  can  with  the  instruments  which 
have  been  sent  to  assist  me. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  British 
cavalry  were  not  judiciously  handled 
at  Waterloo,  the  principal  charge 
having  been  made  without  supports ; 
and  the  Duke's  dissatisfaction  was 
unequivocally  expressed.  The  very 
day  after  the  battle,  in  which  Lord 
Anglesea  received  a  wound  which 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry,  the  Duke 
wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst,  *  We  must 
have  Lord  Combermere  also,  if  he 
will  come.'  Although  deeply  mor- 
tified at  not  having  been  present  at 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
age,  he  did  come,  and  filled  his  old 
post  effectively  till  the  reduction  of 
the  army  of  occupation  in  1816, 
when  he  returned  to  England.  Being 
soon  afterwards  named  Governor  of 
Barbadoes  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Leeward  Islands,  he  left  again 
for  Barbadoes,  and  arrived  thei^, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  in  June 
1817.  It  is  as  much  as  we  can  do 
to  find  space  for  his  military  career, 
so   that  we  must  pass    over  the 
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annals  of  his  colonial  administration 
and  an  intervening  period  of  eight 
years,  to  arrive  at  his  appointment 
of  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
for  which,  it  seems,  he  was  indebted 
to  the  Duke. 

*At  the  beginning  of  1825,  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany learnt  at  the  same  moment 
that  Sir  Edward  Paget,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India,  wished  to 
resign,  and  that  an  expedition 
against  Bhnrtpore  was  no  unlikely 
event.  It  was  important  that  Sir 
Edward  should  have  an  able  suc- 
cessor, for  Bhurtpore  had  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  Lord  Lake  in  1805, 
therebv  raising  doubts  as  to  our 
invincibility  all  over  India.  Bhurt- 
pore, regarded  by  the  natives  as 
impregnable,  was  considered  to 
mark  both  the  spot  and  the  moment 
at  which  the  tide  of  English  victory 
had  begun  to  recede.  It  was  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  if  hostilities 
broke  out  there  should  be  no  second 
failure ;  and  a  deputation  from  the 
directors  sought  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
ling^n,  in  order  that  he  might  indi- 
cate to  them  a  commander  likely  to 
accomplish  what  even  the  victorious 
Lake  had  been  unable  to  effect.  In 
answer  to  their  inquiries  as  to  whom 
his  Grace  considered  the  most  fit- 
ting person,  he  replied — 

'  "  Tou  can't  do  better  than  have 
Lord  Combermere.  He's  the  man 
to  take  Bhurtpore  ; "  or  words  of  a 
similar  purport. 

*"But^*'  urged  the  deputation, 
"we  don't  tlunk  very  hoghly  of 
Lord  Combermere.  In  &ct  we  do 
not  consider  him  a  man  of  any  great 
genius." 

'  "  I  don't  care  a  d--^n  about  his 
genius,  I  tell  you  he's  the  man  to  take 
Bhurtpore,"  exclaimed  the  Duke  to 
his  astonished  auditors.' 

When  both  public  and  military 
opinion  imperativehr  demanded  the 
recall  of  Lord  dough  and  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier in  his  place,  the  Duke  is  said 
to  have  overcimie  Sir  Charles's  ise- 


luctance  by  the  blunt  declaration, 
*  If  you  won't  go,  I  must.'  But  we 
are  surprised  at  his  so  emphatically 
recommending  Lord  Combermere 
as  the  man  to  take  Bhurtpore ;  an 
exploit  for  which  he  had  no  peculiar 
qualification,  besides  his  undoubted 
bravery  and  resolution.  It  wa« 
after  all  an  affair  of  engineering' 
skill  rather  than  of  that  sort  of 
strategy  in  which  a  cavalry  officer 
of  distinction  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  excel,  being,  we  suspect, 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he 
directed  the  operations  of  a  siege. 

These  operations  are  exceedingly 
well  described  in  the  memoir,  and 
and  when  the  time  arrived  for  the 
decisive  blow,  Lord  Combermere 
fully  justified  the  alleged  esti- 
mate of  the  Duke.  '  The  disposi- 
tions for  the  assault  were  veiy 
judiciously  made.  There  were  na 
volunteers  from  different  regiments 
for  the  storming  parties^  no  small 
detachments  told  off  for  forlorn 
hopes,  but  every  one  fought  amidst 
his  comrades,  and  under  the  eye  of 
his  own  captain,  who  knew  each 
individual  in  his  company,  and 
whose  voice  and  person  were  alike 
familiar  to  his  men.  As  £u*  as 
possible,  even  regiments  were  kept 
entire,  and  the  perfect  control 
maintained  by  the  officers  over 
their  men  during  the  excitement  of 
the  storm  may  be  attributed  to  this 
wise  arrangement.  We  have  on 
other  occasions  se^i  to  our  cost  the 
baneful  results  ensuing  from  the 
adoption  of  a  different  method,  ai^d 
may  in  this  particular,  as  in  many 
others,  learn  an  important  lesson 
from  the  course  pursued  by  Lord 
Combermere  in  preparing  for  the 
storm  of  Bhurtpore.' 

The  disastrous  assault  of  the 
Bedan  is  the  most  recent  and 
prominent  example  that  occurs  to 
us  of  the  impolicy  of  mixing  regi- 
ments ;  General  Simpson's  £sposi- 
tions  being  about  the  very  worst 
that  could  be  hit  upon,  as  regards 
the  number,  the  quality,  and  the 
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heterogeneons  composition  of  tlie 
attacking  party.  At  Bhurtpore, 
the  signal  for  the  advance  was  the 
explosion  of  the  mines.  '  A  violent 
concussion  of  the  air  seemed  to 
split  the  firmament;  and  a  dense 
cloud  of  dust  and  s!moke  arose, 
streaked  there  and  here  with  bodies, 
limbs,  stones,  timbers,  and  masses 
of  earth.  Some  of  the  debris,  fall- 
ing into  our  trenches,  killed  two 
sepoys  standing  close  behind  Lord 
Combermere,  struck  down  Brigadier 
M'Gombe,  who  was  standing  at  his 
side,  and  killed  or  wounded  Briga- 
dier Patton,  Captain  Irvine,  Bengal 
Engineers,  Lieutenant  Daly,  14th 
Regiment,  and  nearly  twenty  men 
of  the  latter  corps.  For  a  few 
instants  the  sky  was  completely 
darkened  by  the  cloud  of  smoke 
and  dust  which  covered  the  whole 
scene  as  with  a  thick  veil.  When 
it  cleared  away,  the  grenadiers  of 
the  14th  and  59th  were  seen  rush- 
ing impetuously  up  the  steep  faces 
of  the  respective  breaches,  and  in  a 
moment,  notwithstanding  a  de- 
structive fire  of  grape  and  musketry, 
the  summit  was  gained,  amidst  the 
vociferous  cheers  of  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  trenches.  Lord 
Combermere  could  be  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  from  accompanying 
the  foremost  of  the  stormers,  and 
Captain  Dawkins,  his  aide-de-camp, 
was  even  compelled  to  employ  a 
little  gentle  violence  to  keep  him 
back.  As  soon  as  the  leading 
sections,  however,  had  passed,  tibe 
Commander-in-Chief  asoended  the 
bridge,  fortunately  untouched  by 
the  wiower  of  grape  and  musketry 
which  struck  the  ground  all  around 
him.  As  soon  as  he  ^.rrived  at  tbe 
top  his  flag  was  hoisted.' 

The  attacking  parties  succeeded 
at  every  point ;  and  we  are  tempted 
to  quote  an  episode : 

A  moment  later  M%jor  Eveiard  wos 
joined  by  Colonel  Delamain's  column. 
Colonel  Belamain  had  won  his  way  in  at 
the  extreme  right  breach  with  difficalty, 
Vttt  solhiDg^  eoiud  withatand  the  ateadineas 


of  his  adrance.  A  mine  was  fired,  whieh 
blew  up  about  twenty  of  the  assailants ; 
still  no  pause  followed,  and  the  enemy 
were  driven  on  towards  the  gate.  Here 
there  was  a  steep  and  very  narrow  gorge, 
fully  sixty  feet  deep,  the  only  descent  to 
which  was  by  narrow  flights  of  steps. 
Major  Everard  and  Colonel  Delamain  ar- 
rived at  the  opposite  sides  of  this  gorge  at 
the  same  moment,  both  driving  ^eir  re- 
spective foes  before  them.  On  its  very  edge, 
the  Bhurtporeans  fought  with  the  fury  of 
desperation ;  but  our  men  were  not  to  be 
withstood,  and  first  plunging  their  bayonets 
into  the  bodies  of  their  opponents  and  then 
firing  off  their  pieces,  they  pushed  the  hap- 
less foe  into  the  abyss  below.  Some,  seeing 
the  fate  of  their  comrades,  jumped  into  the 
chasm ;  but  even  if  they  reached  the  bottom 
unhurt,  they  were  buried  before  they  could 
rise  again  by  the  bodies  falling  like  halL 
from  above.  In  about  ten  minutes  the 
whole  party,  100  in  number,  lay  wedged  at 
the  bottom  of  this  awful  gulf — a  helpless, 
groaning,  bleeding,  burning  mass.  Our 
men,  by  firing  into  their  bodies,  had  set 
fire  to  the  cotton-padded  clothes  they  wore, 
which,  slowly  smouldering,  added  the  tor- 
tures of  death  by  roasting  to  their  other 
sufiferings.  Lord  Combermere  and  his  staff 
passed  by  this  place  about  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  and  found  many  of  them  still 
alive,  waving  their  arms  and  entreating 
with  piteous  cries  that  they  might  be  put 
out  of  their  misery.  A  noble  attempt  was 
made  to  rescue  then,  though  to  do  so  was  a 
service  of  no  oommon  &nger;  for  their 
mat<3hlocks,  which  had  fallen  with  them, 
and  their  pouches,  were  exploding  in  every 
direction.  Some  ibree  or  four,  less  jammed 
in  than  the  rest,  were,  however,  extricated 
by  the  staff,  but  they  had  neither  time  nor 
means  for  further  efforts,  and  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  shrieking  wretches  to  theif 
dreadful  fate.  Two  hours  later  an  officer 
of  the  staff  repassed  the  same  spot ;  he 
found  nothing  'but  a  confused  mass  of 
burnt  and  burning  bodies.' 

Lord  Combermexe's  share  of 
the  prize-money  exceeded  5o,oooZ., 
which,  with  an  additional  20,ooo2., 
was  set  apart  to  rebuild  his  anoes- 
tral  home ;  but  the  whole  was  lost 
through  the  fiulore  of  his  agents. 

Lord  Com.bermere  remained  more 
than  four  years  in  Lidia,  and  during 
Lord  Amherst's  absence  for  nine 
months  &om  the  seat  of  govem- 
ment,  the  duties  of  GoYemor" 
General  deyolved  upon  him.  The 
account  of  his  mode  of  life^  his  visits 
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to  different  parts  of  the  coxinfcry, 
and  his  relations  with  the  native 
princes,  is  not  wanting  in  amusing 
and  instmctiye  details,  hnt  Miss 
Eden's  Tip  the  Comitry  throws  every- 
thing on  the  same  subject  into  the 
shade,  and  we  pass  on. 

The  handsome  and  witty  wife  of 
a  naval  officer  appointed  to  a  com- 
mand involving  a  four  years' absence 
from  England,  accompanied  him  to 
Portsmouth,  and  took  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  upon  the  sea-shore. 
As  the  boat  drew  off,  she  leant  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  murmured, 
*  Poor  fellow !  I  really  would  make 
it  only  three  years  and  a  half,  if  I 
could.'  We  cannot  help  fancying 
that  some  thought  of  the  kind 
suggested  itself  to  the  second  Lady 
Combermere  when  her  husband 
set  sail  for  India  without  her. 
Certain  it  is,  that,  after  a  single 
interview  on  his  return,  she  an- 
nounced a  fixed  determination  to 
separate,  and  adhered  to  it  in  spite 
of  entreaties  and  remonstrances. 
It  was  a  simple  case  of  incompati- 
bility. She  always  did  full  justice 
to  his  sterling  qualities,  but  could 
not  get  over  or  endure  the  never- 
ceasing  jar  against  all  her  finer 
sympathies.  To  her,  he  was  what 
Madame  de  Stael  was  to  Talleyrand, 
when  he  exclaimed,  *  Elle  est  vrai- 
ment  insupportable;  c^est  son  seul 
defaut*  ThQj  lived  separate  till 
her  death  in  /anuary  1837.  On  the 
2nd  October  1838,  he  married  Miss 
Gibbings,  *■  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Robert  Gibbings,  Esq.,  and 
grand-niece  of  Lord  Combermere's 
first  commanding  office^r  when  he 
joinedtheWolsh  Fusiliers  in  Dublin.' 
This  marriage  was  an  eminently 
happy  one :  indeed  few  men  in  ad- 
vanced life  enjoyed  a  Isurger  share 
of  connubial  felicity  than  fell  to  his 
lot  by  this  third  venture  in  the 
matrimonal  lottery. 

The  present  Lord  Combermere 
brought  home  for  his  old  chief 
was  a  royal  Bengal  tiger,  which  the 
Duke  forthwith  transferred  to  the 


Zoological  Gardens,  with  a  by  no 
means  complimentary  remark  on 
the  judgment  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion. The  laudatory  passages  quoted 
from  his  Grace's  letters  are  almost 
always  qualified  in  a  manner  to 
convey  an  impression  that  the  writer 
undervalued  the  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, apart  from  the  nailitary 
merits,  of  his  old  comrade  in  arms, 
and  Lady  Combermere  wiU  have  it 
that  this  disparagement  arose  from 
positive  if  unaccountable  dislike. 
She  says  that  when  Lord  Comber- 
mere was  made  Gold  Stick  as  Colonel 
of  the  First  Life  Guards,  the  Duke 
objected  to  his  being  nominated  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  also  success- 
fully opposed  William  IV.'s  wish  to 
make  him  an  earl.  Either  of  these 
marks  of  royal  favour,  however, 
might  have  been  opposed  on  prin- 
ciple, as  establishing  a  precedent. 
The  distribution  of  the  gold  sticks 
was  characteristic  of  the  sailor-king. 
The  three  colonels  of  the  household 
troops — ^the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Lord  Cathcart,  and  Lord  Comber- 
mere— are  in  waiting,  when  His 
Majesty  hurries  in : 

'  I  wish  to  Bee  yon,  my  lords/  he  began, 
'  that  you  may  be  instructed  in  the  forms  of 
your  office.  Where  is  the  gold  stick  that  I 
desired  to  be  brought  here?*  Hie  Duke  of 
Cumberland  presented  it.  'Pat  it  in  a 
comer/  said  the  King, '  and  attend  to  my 
directions  respecting  it.  That  gold  stick  is, 
I  know,  never  to  be  found ;  you  are  always 
mislaying  it,  and  one  colonel  accuses  the 
other  of  neglect  in  transferring  it  on  the 
proper  occasions.  Now,  my  lorcb,  I  under- 
stand etiquette  better  than  any  one,  and 
shall  therefore  require  that  you  never  ap- 
pear in  waiting  without  the  badge  of  office. 
Here  are  three  gold  stic^,  my  lords,  one 
for  each  of  you,  and  I  hope  tlmt  in  future 
I  may  never  have  to  complain  of  your  for- 
getfulness.'  The  three  colonels  were  then 
oismissed,  each  bearing  his  own  gold  stick 
— ^and  that  given  to  £>rd  Combermere  is 
now  preserved  as  an  heir-loom  in  the 
family. 

^  Lord  Combermere's  social  posi- 
tion, military  rank,  reputation,  and 
connections,  naturally  brought  him 
into  contact  with  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  who  yisited 
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England  ;  amongst  others,  with  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
the  exiled  pretender  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  He  was  present  at  more 
than  one  cnrious  scene  in  which  the 
Connt  de  Montemolin,  his  family, 
and  followers,  cut  a  ridiculous  figure ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  very  few 
(according  to  his  widow)  who  dis- 
covered the  elements,  of  future 
greatness  in  the  hero  of  Strasbourg 
and  Boulogne. 

Lord  Combermere's  domestic  life 
during  his  declining  years  is  sketched 
with  grace  and  feeHng,  and  the 
truth  of  the  picture  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  concurring  testimony 
of  all  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy. 
When  approaching  ninety,  he  was 
still  a  capital  host  and  an  agp*ee- 
able  companion,— convivial,  lively, 
and  communicative.  Hi4  good  hu- 
mour was  imperturbable,  and  his 


sense  of  fun,  as  well  as  his  admira- 
tion for  the  fair  sex,  remained  un- 
impaired. *  Come  back,'  he  whis- 
pered to  a  friend,  as  the  Abbey 
party  were  leaving  the  dancing- tent 
at  one  of  his  annual  flower  shows ; 
'  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life  has  just  come  in, 
and  I  must  have  another  look  at 
her  and  learn  who  she  is.'  He 
lingered  for  this  laudable  purpose 
till  a  servant  came  out  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  only  just  time  to  dress 
for  dinner. 

Lord  Combermere  died  in  Feb- 
ruary 1865,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
leaving  a  name  and  memory  which 
his  countrymen  will  proudly  cherish, 
although  not  prepared  to  encircle 
them  with  quite  so  bright  a  halo  as 
would  be  required  to  satisfy  his 
biog^phers. 
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THE  traditional  German  was  still 
supposed  occupied  in  produ- 
cing a  camel  out  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness, when  the  surprising 
news  arrived  that  the  Germans  were 
meditating  a  war.  People  augured 
ill  for  the  poor  professor,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  stick  to  his  philosophy 
and  his  criticism.  Though  the  ad- 
vice was  kindly  meant,  it  was  not 
taken ;  and  to  the  rumours  of  wars 
succeeded  a  war,  inglorious  indeed, 
as  most  people  said,  but  opportune 
enough  for  showing  that  the  pro- 
fessor had  for  some  time  applied 
himself  to  practical  science,  and 
manufactured  more  rifled  cannon 
than  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 
And  with  them,  they  say,  German 
unity  is  to  be  accomplished. 

A  great  traveller  once  made  the 
witty  observation  that  all  nations 
are  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the 
advantages  and  excellencies  they  do 
not  possess,  but  the  possession  of 
which  they  covet.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, he  said.  Englishmen  are 
always  talking  of  *  Merry  old  Eng- 
land ; '  but  foreigners  find  English 
life  exceedingly  dull.  The  French* 
man  boasts  of  *  La  belle  France ; ' 
but  nobody  would  award  to  France 
the  palm  of  beauty  amongst  the 
countries  of  Europe.  And  the  Ger- 
man is  for  ever  singing  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  '  Fatherland ; '  and  he  has 
not  got  one.  Never  did  the  truth 
of  tMs  witticism  become  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  golden  age  of 
German  literature.  Bitterly  did 
2 ,  Goethe  feel  that  it  was  his  greatest 
'/misfortune  to  have  been  bom  a 
\  German.  The  great  poets  of  other 
nations  could  look  back  upon  the 
history  of  their  country,  and  employ 
their  activity  in  its  further  political 
movement.  This  he  felt  particu- 
larly to  have  been  the  foundation  of 
Shi^espeare's  poetical  greatness. 
But  what  had  he  to  look  on  in  his 
own  country?     In  his  later  years 


he  even  despaired  of  the  ^tore; 
and  clearly  though  he  saw  the 
value  of  realism  in  art,  he  turned 
away  from  it  in  active  Ufe.  The 
French  revolution  only  caused  him 
to  plunge  deeper  into  optical  specu- 
lations and — Chinese  history.  The 
wars  against  the  first  Napoleon  for 
a  time  united  the  Germans,  and 
promised  to  give  to  their  literature 
this  coveted  grand  historical  back- 
ground; but  the  union  was  tran- 
sient, and  its  literary  offspring  only 
the  unimportant  school  of  liberty- 
bards —  of  Amdt,  Komer,  and 
Schenkendorf.  The  congress  of 
Vienna  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
the  Germans,  aad,  despairing  of  the 
present,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  those  past  ages  in  which  they 
thought  to  have  discovered  the 
heroic  age  of  Germany.  The  ro- 
mantic school  selected  its  subjects 
with  predilection  from  the  history 
of  the  Hohenstauffen  emperors,  and 
even  went  back  to  the  legendary 
histories  of  Theodoric  the  Great 
and  Siegfried.  But  no  magic  skill 
even  of  a  Tieck  or  Schlegel  could 
resuscitate  a  dead  past  which  had 
faded  from  the  memory  of  the 
people.  The  younger  generation, 
finding  itself  debarred  from  all 
active  pursuits,  devoted  itself  en- 
tirely to  literature.  All  questions 
of  politics  and  religion,  which  re- 
quire a  practical  solution,  became  in 
Germany  literary  problems.  Hence 
the  immense  importance  which  lite- 
rature and  the  class  of  literary  men 
assumed  in  those  years.  The  fore- 
most leaders  of  this  new  school, 
called  Young  Oermam/,  were  Jews. 
Being  by  the  accident  of  their  birth 
even  more  effectively  debarred  fix>ni 
practical  life,  treated  as  strangers 
in  their  native  land,  they  were 
all  the  less  inclined  to  be  satisfied 
with  dreams  of  a  past  greatness  in 
which  their  ancestors  had  taken  a 
very  inglorious  position.      Official 
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persecution  and  frequent  proHbi- 
tions  of  their  writings  drove  the 
majority  of  these  men  from  their  na- 
tive land.  But  the  very  means  which 
the  governments  adopted  to  silence 
these  bold  speakers  made  them 
more  formidable.  There  is  no  better 
school  for  the  political  agitator  than 
exile.  Living  mostly  in  Paris,  in 
the  intellectual  centre  of  a  great 
nation ;  witnesses  of  the  July  revo- 
lution; confronted  daily  with  the 
active  political  life  of  IVance,  they 
acquired  that  practical  insight  and 
experience  which  at  home  they 
never  could  have  found.  The 
young  Germans  soon  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  as  newspaper 
correspondents,  and  disseminated 
those  ideas  which  the  whole  nation 
seems  now  to  be  bent  on  realising. 

But,  meanwhile,  Young  Germany 
has  grown  old.  Where  is  Ludolf 
Wienbarg,  the  aesthetic  campaigns, 
who  gave  the  name  to  the  school  ? 
Betired  from  active  service,  perhaps 
for  strategic  reasons.  Wliere  is 
Eranz  Dingelstedt,  the  poHtical 
watchman,  who  blew  his  horn  so 
lustily  whilst  the  Bomanticists 
were  still  dreaming  of  the  blue 
flower  ?  He  has  resigned  his  office 
of  the  horn,  and  peaceably  manages 
the  theatre  at  Munich.  What  man, 
even  if  he  had  not  watched  through 
the  night,  would  not  grow  sleepy 
looking  over  German  plays  ?  And 
George  Herwegh,  who  wrote  the 
songs  of  a  living  man  P  He  has 
buried  himself  and  his  diseraoe 
in  some  comer  of  Switzemnd. 
Bome's  gprave  was  long  ago  made 
in  Pere-la-Chaise,  whilst  &e  busy 
head  of  the  school  is  slumbering 
peacefrdly  on  the  hill  of  Mont- 
martre. 

The  present  generation  of  Ger- 
mans is  satisfied  with  the  past  lite- 
rature of  their  countiy.  Saint 
Ben^-Taillandier  entertams  his  Pa- 
risian frioids  with  his  admiring 
critiqueB  on  the  dramas  of  Friedrich 
Hebbe],  a  Schleswiger.  But  the 
Schleswigers  thanselYes  heed  him 


not.  The  B&uue  des  I)e%ix  Maudes 
pays  at  present  more  attention  to 
German  poetiy,  than  any  German 
periodical.  Gervinus,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Geirman  Literature^  boldly 
enunciates  the  aspirations  of  the 
present  generation  of  Germans  : 

Our  literature  [he  says]  has  had  its  time,  ■ 
and  our  life  must  stagnate,  unless  we  direct 
the  young  men  of  talent  to  reality  and  po- 
litical life,  where  new  spirit  is  to  be  infused 
in  new  matter.  Groethe  was  afraid  of  the 
revolutions,  which  might  produce  classical 
works  in  Germany ;  but  we  wish  for  these 
revolutions,  and  think  it  more  prudent  to 
meet  than  to  avoid  them.  .  .  .  Bodies 
political  require  gymnastic  exercises  as  well 
as  individuals.  The  diseased  humours  of 
our  political  body  must  be  purified  by  great 
commotions  from  within,  and  if  need  be 
from  without.  We  will  not  believe  that 
that  nation  whi<^  haa  stood  foremost  in  art,, 
religion,  and  science,  can  achieve  nothing 
in  politics.  But  we  must  concentrate  our 
divided  activity  on  that  point,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  our  most  anient  wishes 
have  become  loudest.  Our  contest  in  art  is 
dosed.  Now  wet  place  before  ourselves 
that  aim  which  no  marksman  amongst  us 
has  hit  as  yet,  trusting  that  Apollo  will  grant 
us  also  now  that  glory  which  he  has  not 
refused  us  hitherto. 

Amongst  the  men  whose  life  and 
works  make  us  acquainted  with  this 
transition  of  the  German  people 
from  theory  to  practice,  from  specu- 
lative philosophy  to  active  life,  the 
foremost  place  is  occupied  by  Hein- 
rich Heine,  the  leader  of  Young 
Germany.  In  poetry,  he  takes  ^is 
plaoe  next  to  Goethe,  and  as  a 
writer  on  politics,  theology  and 
history  he  is,  if  not  the  most  pro- 
found, at  least  the  most  brilHant 
German  author.  He  might  have 
obtained  all  his  gloiy  and  escaped 
all  obloquy,  had  he  been  contented 
with  poetic  fiune.  But  this  spoiled 
child  of  the  Muses  escaped  from  the 
tranquilHty  of  the  poetic  groves, 
and  preferred  a  life  of  never-ending 
warfare.  This  has  made  him  the 
great  fikvourite  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration and  of  all  the  restless  men 
who,  weary  of  inactivity,  sought  a 
different  sphere  in  the  New  World. 
Heine's  works  have  had  an  almost 
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unprecedented  sale  amongst  the 
German  Americans ;  he  is  the  only- 
poet,  with  the  exception  of  Schiller, 
whose  entire  works  have  been  re- 
peatedly printed  in  America.  With 
the  great  mass  of  Germans  at  home, 
Heine  is  by  no  means  so  popular 
as  is  generally  supposed  in  England. 
The  wounds  he  inflicted  have  not  yet 
healed,  and  however  good-natured 
a  Teuton  may  be,  he  will  scarcely 
ever  forgive  a  joke  at  his  expense, 
especially  if  it  happens  to  be  a  good 
one.  Take  up  any  manual  of  Ger- 
man literature,  and  you  will  find 
the  stereotyped  phrases  that  Heine 
covered  his  country  with  disgrace, 
that  he  was  a  man  wanting  in  the 
Teutonic  virtues  of  love  and  truth, 
that  nothing  was  sacred  to  his 
satire,  that  he  made  Germany  the 
laughing-stock  of  France,  and  such 
like.  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  willingly  paid  to  him 
that  homage  which  was  due  to 
the  man  whom  Thiers  called  the 
wittiest  Frenchman  since  the  days 
of  Voltaire,  and  who  well  deserves 
the  title  of  a  Voltaire  sentimental  et 
^riitoresque. 

Heine  has  interwoven  his  prose- 
works  with  so  many  episodes  of  his 
own  life,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
compile  a  biography  by  connecting 
extracts  from  his  writings.  An 
autobiography,  in  three  volumes,  is 
in*  the  hands  of  his  publisher,  and 
was  to  have  been  published  in  1 865, 
ten  years  after  his  death.  The  many 
personalities  in  which  he  is  known 
to  have  indulged  in  these  commen- 
taries, have  probably  made  a  post- 
ponement of  their  publication  ad- 
visable. 

Heinrich  Heine  was  bom  at  Diis- 
seldorf  1  the  1 2th  of  December  1 797. 
His  father  was  a  Jewish  merchant, 


his  mother  a  Christian,  the  daughter 
of  a  physician  of  great  local  repute. 
Heinrich  was  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  his  father,  but  his  early 
education  being  entirely  left  to  his 
mother,  the  foundation  was  laid  in 
his  character  of  that  religious  dual- 
ism, this  changing  from  fiuth  to 
unbelief,  which  ended  only  with  his 
life.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of 
rare  qualities ;  throughout  his  life 
he  preserved  and  showed  for  her 
the  tenderest  affection.  On  the 
trap-door  of  the  cellar  she  taught 
him  with  a  piece  of  chalk  to  write, 
and  took  unwearied  pains  in  edu- 
cating this  great  writer.  Of  his 
father  he  rarely  makes  mention ;  he 
generally  seems  to  have  associated 
him  with  the  fowl-house,  in  which 
he  used  to  lock  him  up  when  re- 
fractory. Almost  the  first  book  he 
read  was  Don  Quixote.  Many  tears 
did  he  shed  over  the  misfortunes  of 
the  noble  knight.  He  thought  it 
was  all  real,  even  when  the  poor 
knight  of  La  Mancha  took  donkey- 
boys  for  cavaliers.  Alas,  the  time 
should  come,  when  his  affectionate 
sympathiser  should  take  cavaliers 
for  donkey-boys  and  treat  them 
accordingly !  His  boyhood  fell  in 
the  stirring  times  of  the  French  occu- 
pation. The  old  Elector,  who  had 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  sleep  with 
a  night-cap  drawn  over  his  crown, 
found  himself  suddenly  deposed, 
and  in  a  paternal  farewell  thanked 
his  subjects  for  their  past  fidelity. 
The  consternation  produced  on  the 
peaceful  inhabitant  was  shared  by 
the  little  boy,  who,  crying,  told  his 
mother  that  the  Elector  thanked 
them.  In  vain  his  mother  tried  to 
soothe  him : 

My  mother  had  no  end  of  trouble.     I 
knew  what  I  knew,  and  would  not  be  paci- 


*  The  date  and  place  of  Heine's  birth  have  been  differently  stated,  both  by  the  poet 
himself  and  by  his  friends.  The  14th  of  December  1798  and  1799,  and  the  ist  of 
January  1 800,  are  mentioned  by  various  authorities.  The  discrepancies  arise,  probably, 
from  intentional  misstatements  made  by  Heine  and  his  family,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
«xemption  from  the  Prussian  military  serrioe.  In  his  later  years  he  confirmed  one  of 
these  erroneous  dates,  in  order  to  prove  himself  a  bom  French  subject  of  Jerome,  who«e 
rights  descended  to  Louis  Napoleon,  whom  he  therefore  considered  his  rightfal  monarch. 
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iied.  I  went  crying  to  bed,  and  in  the 
uight  dreamed  that  the  world  was  at  an 
end.  The  beautiful  flower-gardens  and 
l^een  meadows  were  rolled  up  like  carpets 
suid  laid  aside,  the  beadle  went  up  a  high 
ladder  and  took  the  sun  from  heaven,  the 
tailor  Kilian  stood  by  and  said  to  himself: 
*  I  must  go  home  and  dress  well,  for  I  am 
dead,  and  am  to  be  buried  to-day.'  And  it 
grew  ever  darker;  a  few  stars  were  yet 
glimmering,  and  also  these  fell  down  like 
yellow  leaves  in  autumn.  Men  went  away 
one  by  one,  and  I,  poor  child,  after  wander- 
ing anxiously  about,  stood  at  last  before 
the  enclosure  of  a  deserted  farm-house,  and 
saw  there  an  old  man  who  was  digging  up 
the  ground  with  a  spade,  and  by  his  side 
stood  an  ugly  disagreeable  woman,  who 
held  something  in  her  apron  like  the  head 
of  a  man,  and  that  was  the  moon,  and  care- 
fully she  laid  it  in  the  open  grave;  and 
behind  me  stood  an  old  pensioner  of  the 
Elector,  and  sighed  and  said, '  The  Elector 
returns  us  his  thanks.' 

For  Heine's  family,  the  French 
occupation  had  a  different  meaning 
than  for  their  fellow-subjects.  They 
welcomed  the  invader  as  the  libe- 
rator of  the  Jews.  Also  little 
Henry  shared  in  this  joy,  for  coming 
home  from  school,  he  said :  *  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  make  ns  happy,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  school  to-day.' 
In  the  streets,  he  was  delighted 
to  find  the  smart  French  troops, 
and  particularly  a  drum-major, 
who  threw  his  stick  as  high  as  the 
second  floor.  Still  greater  was  his 
dehght  when  he  heard  tliat  some  of 
these  smart  fellows  were  to  be 
quartered  on  his  parents.  But  his 
joy  was  but  short,  for  : 

The  next  day  the  world  was  again  in 
order  as  before,  and  there  was  school  as 
before,  and  things  had  to  be  learned  by 
heart  as  before :  the  Boman  kings,  dates, 
the  nouns  in  ifOf  the  irregular  verbs,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  geography,  German  grammar, 
mental  arithmetic— ^ood  God,  my  head  is 
still  dizzy  with  it — eve^Tthing  had  to  be 
learnt  by  heart.  And  a  great  deal  of  this 
was  afterwards  of  great  use  to  me.  For  if 
I  had  not  known  the  Roman  kings  by  heart, 
it  would  aft^Twards  have  been  quite  indiffe- 
rent to  me  whether  Kiebuhr  had  proved  or 
had  not  proved  that  they  really  never 
eadtfted.  And  if  I  had  not  known  those 
dates,  how  should  I  afterwards  have  found 
my  way  in  the  great  Berlin,  where  one 
house  is  as  like  the  other  as  one  grenadier 
to  the  other,  and  where  you  cannot  find 


your  acquaintances  unless  you  remember 
the  number  of  their  houses  ?  I  always  con- 
nected each  acquaintance  of  mine  with  some 
historical  fact,  the  date  of  which  agreed 
with  the  number  of  his  house.  So,  for 
instance,  when  I  met  my  tailor,  I  at  onco 
thought  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  when 
I  met  the  well-dressed  banker,  Christian 
Gumpel,  I  thought  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  a  certain  Portuguese  friend, 
who  was  heavily  in  debt,  reminded  mo  of 
the  flight  of  Mahomet ;  and  th.c  University 

judge,  of  the  death  of  Haman 

Indeed,  dates  are  indispensable,  although 
the  many  figures  were  my  chief  trouble  at 
school  With  arithmetic  I  got  on  still 
worse.  "What  I  understood  bust  was  sub- 
traction, and  that  has  a  very  practiail  rule : 
Four  from  three  won't  go,  therefore  I  must 
borrow  one.  But  I  advise  every  one  in 
such  a  case  always  to  borrow  a  few  extm 

pence,  for  one  cannot  know As 

regards  Latin,  madam,  you  have  no  idea 
how  complicated  it  is.  The  Eomaus  never 
would  have  had  time  to  conquer  the  world 
if  they  had  had  first  to  learn  Latin.  These 
lucky  people  knew  already,  in  their  cradles, 
what  nouns  have  an  accusative  in  im,  1, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  to  learn  them  in  the 
sweat  of  my  brow.  But  after  all,  it  is  good 
that  I  know  them,  for  if  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1 825,  when  I  held  a  public  disputation 
in  the  aula  at  Gottingen — madam,  it  was 
worth  while  to  listen  to  it — if  I  had  said 
sinapem  instead  of  sinapwiy  it  would  havo 
been  an  eternal  disgrace  to  me.  Ft«,  buris, 
sitis,  tussis,  &c.,  these  words,  which  have 
called  forth  so  much  attention,  belong  to  a 
certain  class,  and  nevertheless  make  an  ex- 
ception. Therefore  I  esteem  them  highly, 
and  that  I  have  them  at  my  fingei'-ends,  if 
I  should  ever  happen  suddenly  to  want 
them,  gives  me  much  inwartl  consolation 
and  comfort  in  many  troubled  hours  of  ray 
life.  But,  madam,  the  irregular  verbs — 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  regular 
verbs  by  the  many  additional  blows  you 
get  in  learning  them — they  are  most 
awfully  hard.  Of  Greek  I  will  not  speak 
at  all,  else  I  shall  lose  my  temper.  The 
monks  in  the  middle  ages  were  not  quite 
wrong,  when  they  maintained  that  Greek 
was  an  invention  of  the  devil.    God  knows 

whati  suffered  with  it With  Hebrew 

I  got  on  much  better,  for  I  always  had  a 
great  predilection  for  the  Jews,  although  I 
never  could  get  on  as  well  as  my  watch, 
which  had  a  great  deal  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  pawnbrokers,  and  in  this  way 
contracted  many  Jewish  habits,  for  instance 
it  did  not  go  on  Saturdays,  and  learned  the 
sacred  language  even  grammatically,  as  I 
often  heard  it  with  astonishment  constantly 
repeating  to  itself:  •  katal,  kataltat  katalti, 
kUtd,  kUialta,  kiitalti;  &c 
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Of  the  German  language  I  understood 
much  more,  and  really  it  is  not  childlike 

or  easy A  great  deal  of  German  I 

learned  of  old  Bector  Schallmeyer,  a  good 
old  clergyman,  who  took  a  kind  interest  in 
me  from  my  childhood.  But  I  learned  also 
something  of  the  sort  of  Professor  Schramm, 
who  has  written  a  book  on  the  everlasting 
peace,  and  in  whose  class  there  was  always 
most  fighting. 

But  best  I  got  on  in  the  French  class  of 
the  Abb6  D*AuInoy,  a  French  imiffri,  who 
Imd  written  a  number  of  grammars  and  wore 
a  red  wig,  and  jumped  about  veiy  knowingly 
when  he  delivered  his  art  poStique  and 
histoire  aUemande,  However  even  French 
has  its  difficulties,  and  to  learn  it  you  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  drumming,  much  ap* 
prendre  par  cawr,  and  above  aU  you  must 
not  be  a  bke  aUemande,  There  was  many 
a  hard  word.  I  remember  very  well,  as  if 
it  had  happened  yesterday,  that  I  had  some 
unpleasantness  about  la  religion.  Perhaps 
six  times  he  put  to  me  the  question :  *  Henry, 
what  is  faith  in  French  ?  And  six  times, 
each  time  more  lachrymose.  I  answered,  *  It 
is  le  credit*  And  at  the  seventh  time,  brown 
with  rage,  the  irate  examiner  exclaimed, '  It 
is  la  reliffumt  and  blows  rained  upon  me  and 
all  my  school-fellows  laughed.  Since  that 
time  I  cannot  hear  the  word  religion,  with- 
out that  my  back  turns  pale  with  terror  and 
my  cheek  red  with  shame.  And  honestly 
speaking,  le  credit  has  been  more  useful  to 
me  in  my  life  than  la  religion. 

Such  were  the  joys  and  the  sor- 
rows of  the  school-boy,  whilst  a  pu- 
pil at  the  gyumasmm  of  his  native 
town.  As  he  grew  older,  he  added 
to  the  studies  of  ordinary  school- 
routine  that  of  English  and  Italian. 
The  rector  tried  to  persuade  his 
mother  to  bring  up  the  talented 
boy  for  the  church,  but  to  this,  of 
course,  the  father  was  opposed. 
Two  of  Heine's  best  ballads,  the 
*  Grenadiers'  and  *  Belshazzar,*  were 
written  whilst  he  was  yet  a  school- 
boy. In  1 815  he  left  the  gymna- 
sium, and  was  entered  by  his  father 
as  a  banker's  junior  clerk  at  Frank- 
fort. But  he  gave  but  little  satis- 
faction to  his  employers,  and,  at 
last,  his  uncle  Solomon  Heine,  the 
munificent  banker  at  Hamburg, 
took  the  dummer  Junge,  as  he  habi- 
tually called  him,  into  his  counting 
house  with  a  view  to  a  final  attempt 
at  bringing  out  his  business  capa- 


cities.    But  also  this  failed.     'Ood 
knows,'  he  said  once  in  later  years, 
*  how  much  I  should  have  liked  to 
become  a  banker,  but  the  staff  was 
not  in  me.    I  saw  early  enough  that 
the  bankers  would  rule  the  world 
some   day.'       At   last,    his   liberal 
uncle  agreed  to  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  maintaining  him  at 
college,  on  condition  that  he  should 
study  law  and  practice  afterwards 
at   Hamburg.      As   a  young   man 
of    twenty-one    years,    Heine    en- 
tered at  the  newly  founded  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  but  far  from  de- 
voting himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
he   occupied  himself  chiefly   with 
history  and  literature.     Amongst 
his  fellow-students  were  Simrock, 
Liebig,   Hengstenberg,   and  Wolf- 
gang  Menzel,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  at  first  his  friend,  but  subse- 
quently was  selected  by  him  as  one 
of  the  principal  targets  of  his  wit. 
He  was  very  diligent  in  his  atten- 
dance   at    lectures,    and   attached 
himself  particularly  to  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel,  who  used  to  correct  his 
poetical  productions.    In  later  years 
his  feelings  of  admiration  for  the 
master  of  his  youth  changed  consi- 
derably,  and  he  drew  of  the  old 
man  the   following   ludicrous,  but 
only  too  true  picture : 

The  chief  merit  of  Schlegel  was  the  pro- 
motion of  elegance.  By  his  example  he 
civilised  the  life  of  German  poets.  A  Ger- 
man poet  used  to  be  a  man,  who  wore  a 
shabby  ragged  coat,  manufactured  christen- 
ing and  wedding  poems  at  a  chaise  of  a 
dollar  a  piece,  and  instead  of  good  society 
which  did  not  admit  him,  enjoyed  good 
drink,  and  of  an  evening  lay  perhaps  in  a 
gutter.  When  these  men  grew  old  they 
used  to  sink  still  deeper  into  misery,  which 
certainly  was  a  misery  without  care,  for 
their  only  trouble  was,  where  they  might 
find  most  gin  for  the  least  money. 

Thus  I  had  pictured  to  myself  a  German 
poet.  How  agreeably  was  I  therefore  sur- 
prised when  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  face 
to  fttce  the  great  poetical  genius  A.  W.  ron 
Schlegel !  He  was.  Napoleon  excepted,  the 
first  great  man  I  saw,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  that  sublime  spectacle.  Even  to- 
day I  feel  the  holy  awe  which  came  over 
me  when  I  stood  before  his  lecturing-desk 
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and  heazd  him  speak.  I  wore  at  that  time 
a  rough  white  coat,  a  red  cap,  long  fair  hair 
and  no  gloves.  But  Herr  Von  Schlegel 
wore  kid  gloves  and  was  dressed  after  the 
latest  Paris  fashion.  All  over  him  was 
a  perftxme  of  good  society  and  eau  de 
tniueJUura.  He  was  tidiness  and  elegance 
itself,  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  he  added '  myfriend.' 
And  by  his  side  stood  his  footman  in  the 
lively  of  the  baronial  house  of  Schlegel 
and  snufied  the  wax-caadles,  which  were 
burning  in  silver  candlesticks,  and  together 
-with  a  glass  of  eau  tucrie  stood  on  the  desk 
of  the  wonderful  man.  liveiy  servants! 
Wax-lights!  Silver  candlesticks!  My 
friend  the  Lord  Chancellor!  Kid  gloves ! 
JSau  tuerk!  What  unheard-of  things  in 
the  lecture-room  of  a  Grerman  professor! 
This  splendour  dazsled  us  young  people 
not  a  little,  and  I  composed  at  Uiat  time 
three  odes  addressed  to  Herr  von  Schlegel, 
each  of  which  began.  '  O  thou,  thou  who.' 
But  only  in  poetry  should  I  have  dared  to 
thee  and  thou  sued  a  distinguished  man. 

These  three  odes,  or  raiker  son- 
nets, take  their  place  to  this  day  in 
the  poems  of  Heine.  After  the 
manner  of  German  students,  he  did 
not  prosecute  his  studies  long  in 
one  university,  and  in  September 
1820,  matriculated  at  G^ttingen. 
But  already,  in  the  February  en- 
suing he  was  rusticated  for  a 
breach  of  the  academic  laws  against 
duelling.  He  left  GK)ttingen  dis- 
gusted. The  pedantic  distinctions 
between  noblemen  and  commoners, 
which  still  existed  here,  whilst  they 
were  long  abolished  in  the  Prussian 
nniversities,  the  offensive  pride  of 
the  dons  of  liie  Georgia  Augusta, 
and  the  rude  life  of  the  students, 
made  GN)ttingen  hateful  to  him. 
He  frequently  finds  occasion  to 
vent  his  satire  on  this  university, 
but  regrets  that  from  the  short 
duration  of  his  residence  he  re- 
members but  few  of  the  names 
of  students,  and  as  for  professors 
many  had  no  name  at  all.  At  Got- 
tingen,  moreover,  he  suffered  the 
first  disappointment  in  his  literary 
career,  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig  having 
refused  a  volume  of  his  poems.  To 
recruit  his  somewhat  weak  health, 
he  made  a  tour  on  foot  through  the 
Hartz.     This  group  of  mountains, 


conveniently  situated  between  the 
universities  of  Gottuigen,  Jena,  and 
Halle,  and  vnthin  easy  reach  of 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Wurzburg,  has 
always  been  a  favourite  resort  of 
German  students  during  the  long 
vacation.  In  most  of  these  univer- 
sities clubs  are  formed  towards  the 
close  of  the  session,  the  expense  of 
the  excuiaion  fixed  beforehand,  and 
paid  into  a  common  fund.  Such 
bands  of  fahteinde  Schiller  mAj  be 
met  vnth  in  the  Hartz  on  any  day 
during  the  summer  months.  They 
are  both  the  delight  and  terror  of 
innkeepers,  in  whose  houses  they 
hold  ^eir  rerels  and  turn  every- 
thing upside  down.  Heine  has 
given  us  a  delicious  account  of 
his  own  pilgrimage  to  the  haunt  of 
witches  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
BetsMideTy  which  was  published 
a  few  years  later.  l!n  the  Harz- 
Beiae,  Gottingen  and  the  Hartz  are 
placed  in  antithesis  as  prose  and 
poetry.  All  his  displeasure  and 
satire  is  poured  out  on  this  dusty 
learned  republic,  with  its  antiquated 
ceremonies,  beadles,  and  honours; 
whilst  he  reserves  all  the  love  and 
poetry  of  his  heart  for  the  valleys 
and  rivers  of  the  Hartz.  With  the 
personified  spirits  of  nature  he  holds 
converse,  and  pours  out  his  ^11 
heart  in  impetuous  dithyrambs. 
But  the  satire  is  already  better 
than  the  poetry ;  especially  delicious 
is  the  photographic  picture  of  the 
Brocken  scene.  The  offensive  mix- 
ture of  drunken  sentimentality  and 
boast^l  patriotism,  which  Heine  so 
much  abhorred,  but  which  was  an 
only  too  common  characteristic  of 
German  students  in  his  time,  are 
reproduced  with  a  gusto  which 
throws  in  shade  even  the  poetiy  of 
his  idyll  on  the  Use. 

With  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  session,  Heine  transferred 
his  quarters  to  Berlin.  Here,  in  the 
busy  centre  of  German  literature, 
he  could  not  but  receive  many 
mighty  impulses.  He  felt  above  all, 
like  all  other  men,  the  strange  fasci- 
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nation  of  Eaihel  Vamhagen  von 
Ense.  There  were  even  in  her 
outward  life  circumstances  which 
drew  him  to  her.  Bahel  was  by 
birth  a  Jewess ;  in  early  life  she  had 
met  with  a  bitter  disappointment, 
the  sorrow  for  which  brought  her 
even  to  death's  door.  Also  Heine 
felt  sick  at  heart,  for  his  pretty 
cousin  Evelina  had  just  jilted  him. 
Bahel  assembled  at  her  house  all 
the  literary  notabilities  of  the  day. 
The  Humboldts,  Fouqu6,  Chamisso, 
and  Schleiermacher  were  frequent 
visitors  at  her  house.  Gifted  with 
brilliant  conversational  and  obser- 
vational powers,  her  opinion  was 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  respect. 
At  her  house,  Heine  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Professor  Gans,  a 
pupil  of  HegeVs  and  his  successor 
in  the  professorship  of  philosophy. 
Gans,  also  a  Jew  by  birth,  founded 
a  society  for  the  advancement  of 
Jewish  interests,  amongst  the  most 
prominent  members  of  which  were 
Heine  and  Hitzig,  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  university.  He 
also  formed  a  lasting  friendship 
with  Karl  Immerman,  the  novelist 
and  tragedian,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards was  involved  in  the  notorious 
Platen  affair.  The  poets  of  the 
Romantic  school,  generally  speaking, 
did  not  admit  Heine  to  their  society ; 
there  was  too  much  of  the  mihtary 
element  amongst  them.  A  volume 
of  youthftd  poems  which  he  now 
published  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion, and,  indeed,  contains  but  little 
of  value.  Their  chief  peculiarity 
is  the  simplicity  of  metres.  At  a 
time  when  poetry  had  become  an 
acrobatic  exercise  in  rhymes  and 
rhythms,  when  the  poets  of  Italy  and 
Arabia  were  ransacked  in  search  of 
their  most  difficult  forms,  Heine 
returned  to  the  simple  form  of  the 
popular  song  and  of  Goethe's  lyrics. 
This  simplicity,  under  the  circum- 
stances, betrays  already  a  large 
amount  of  sound  taste  and  inde- 
pendence of  judgment.  Consider- 
able  attention  was,  however,   at- 


tracted by  his  next  publication — 
tragedies  with  a  lyric  interlude. 
These  two  tragedies — or,  as  he 
himself  very  appropriately  calls 
them,  dramatised  balladfi— -are  of 
great  importance  in  the  psycho- 
logical lustory  of  Heine,  though 
of  little  value  as  works  of 
art.  The  lyric  interlude  is  in  the 
best  siyle  of  the  poet,  and  justly 
deserved  the  place  he  afterwards 
gave  it  in  his  Booh  of  Songs,  In 
both  tragedies  ('Ratcliff  *  and  *  Al- 
mansor ')  there  is  a  passionate,  un- 
disguised contest  against  the  reli- 
gious hypocrisy  which  had  become 
fashionable  amongst  the  romantic 
poets,  and  which  hsA  already  called 
forth  a  rebuke  from  Goethe,  which, 
however,  the  old  man  gave  with  the 
humour  and  kindness  peculiar  to 
old  age ;  but  Heine  flashes  and 
thunders  forth  his  indignation.  The 
whole  book  is  pervaded  by  that 
tone  of  dissatis&Lction  which  the 
Germans  have  since  called  WeU- 
schmerz,  and  is  the  characteristic  of 
all  the  Weltschmerzdichter,  the  chief 
of  whom  is  Heine.  In  what,  then, 
differs  this  Weltschmerz,  this  *  sor- 
row of  the  world,'  from  the  ordi- 
nary moumftil  feelings  of  young 
poets  ?  Surely  there  was  nothing 
very  surprising  or  original  either 
in  the  fact  that  a  young  man  in 
tolerably  good  circumstances,  with 
excellent  prospects  as  matters  then 
went,  and  no  cares,  should  sing  of 
all  kinds  of  imagined  sorrows,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  Byron's  repu- 
tation was  at  its  height  ?  The  dif- 
ference here  lies,  as  the  clumsy  com- 
pound Weltechmerz  expresses  it,  in 
the  origin  of  the  sorrow.  It  does 
not  proceed  from  within,  but  from 
without  the  poet.  It  is  the  sorrow 
felt  by  a  man  of  genius  in  an  abnor- 
mal position  and  in  an  abnormal 
state  of  society.  With  the  power 
and  the  will  of  working,  what  was 
he  to  do  among  a  nation  which  was 
no  nation,  in  a  state  which  was  no 
state,  in  an  utter  absence  of  public 
institutions,  with  no  breathing  space 
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in  the  pnrsait  of  a  profession,  no 
consolation  from  tlie  past  and  no 
hope  for  the  future  ?  This  sorrow 
the  Germans  called  the  sorrow  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
all  tliese  poets  made,  in  course  of 
time,  verse  the  vehicle  of  politics ; 
indeed,  the  very  nature  of  their 
aspirations  made  this  a  necessary 
sequel.  And  amongst  those  political 
poets  we  shall  soon  find  Heine  the 
foremost. 

The  tragedies  and  other  poems 
occasionally  published  in  periodi- 
cals had  now  gained  for  Heine 
an  acknowledged  position  in  litera- 
ture. The  Romanticists  at  Berlin 
probably  felt  some  presentiment  of 
liow  he  would  flagellate  them  in 
times  to  come,  and  kept  him  rather 
distant.  One  only,  Fouque,  invited 
Mm  once  to  his  country  house. 
He  found  him  a  pale  and  exceed- 
ingly shy  young  man.  Chamisso, 
who  is  generally  stated  to  have 
taken  Heine  by  the  hand,  greatly  dis- 
liked him.  Eichendorff  avoided  him 
Eurposely.  The  fact  is,  that  at  times 
e  was  already  venting  his  satirical 
power,  and,  as  young  men  will  do, 
rather  indiscriminately.  His  uncle 
Solomon,  for  whom  he  felt  at  heart 
such  a  deep  reverence,  was  not  safe 
from  his  jokes.  This  grained  him  at 
Berlin  the  reputation  of  an  impudent 
fellow,  and  even  Bahel  Vamhagen 
seems  to  have  shared  that  opinion. 
As  to  his  academical  studies,  he 
appHed  himself  a  little  more  to  law, 
but  of  course  gave,  as  then  was  the 
'Custom  at  Berlin,  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  philosophy.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent pupil  of  Hegel,  whom  he  met 
occasionally  at  the  house  of  the 
banker  Beer,  father  of  Giacomo 
Meyerbeer,  the  composer,  and  of 
Michael  Beer,  the  poet.  The  in- 
fluence of  Hegel  on  Heine  was  con- 
siderable. He  never  denied  it,  al- 
though towards  the  end  of  his  life 
his  admiration  for  the  philosopher 
abated  considerably.  When  he 
wrote  on  Hegel  in  French  for 
Frenchmen,  he  no  doubt  found  often 
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that  a  great  deal  of  Hegel's  pro- 
fundity consisted  in  saying  the 
easiest  things  possible  in  the  man- 
ner most  difficult  of  comprehension. 
After  three  years'  residence  at 
Berlin,  he  returned  (1825)  to  Gt)t- 
tingen,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  To  fulfil  an 
indispensable  preliminary  formality 
before  being  admitted  to  such  an 
august  degree,  he  went  to  a  quiet 
country 'town,  where  by  baptism  he 
was  received  into  (what  he  calls) 
the  Royal  Prussian  Church.  He 
now  settled  at  Hamburg,  but  as 
the  legal  practice  was  very  slow  in 
coming,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  lite}*ature.  To  him,  the  pursuit  of 
literature  promised  to  be  more  lucra- 
tive than  a  barristerial  practice.  As 
he  wrote  about  this  time : 

So  long  as  my  heart  is  full  of  lore  and 
the  heads  of  my  fellow  men  are  full  of  folly, 
I  shall  never  want  materials  for  writing. 
And  my  heart  will  always  love  as  long  as 
there  are  women.  When  it  grows  cold  for 
one  it  be^ns  already  to  ^low  for  another. 
As  the  king  never  dies  m  France  so  dies 
the  queen  never  in  my  heart.  And  in  a 
like  manner  the  folly  of  my  fellow  men 
will  never  die  out.  People  see  me  fre- 
quently on  the  promenade  and  always  see 
me  merry  and  cheerfuL  All  the  fools  I  see 
there  I  can  use  in  my  writings,  they  are 
ready  moi^ey.  Just  now  I  luxuriate  in 
abimdancc.  The  Lord  has  blessed  me, 
fools  are  plentiful  this  year,  and  as  an 
economical  manager  I  consume  but  a  few, 
I  pick  out  the  most  promising  and  preserve 
them  for  the  future.  Like  a  rich  merchant 
walks  rubbing  his  hands  amidst  the  casks' 
and  bales  of  his  store,  so  I  walk  amongst 
my  people.  You  are  all  mine !  I  love  you 
all  equally,  even  as  much  as  you  love  vour 
money,  and  that  t  means  a  great  deal.  I 
could  not  help  laughing  heartily  the  other 
day,  when  I  heard  that  one  of  my  people 
had  expressed  his  anxiety  as  to  how  I 
should  get  my  living  some  day.  Now  that 
man  is  such  a  capital  fool,  that  I  could 
make  a  living  out  of  him  alone. 

And  in  this  little  extract  he 
strikes  the  key-note  of  true  satire. 
'  Let  no  man  ridicule  men  unless  he 
loves  them,'  had  Jean  Paul  said 
before  him  ;  and  Heine,  with  all  his 
bitterness  and  recklessness,  loved 
men,  and  loved,  above  aU,  his  coun- 
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try,  which  he  ridicjuled  most  of  all. 
As  there  was  nothing  necessitating 
his  presence  in  Hamburg,  he  took 
np  his  abode,  first  at  Wansbeck, 
where  Claudius  and  £[lopstock  had 
lived  before  him,  and  afterwards  in 
the  isle  of  Nordemey,  where  he 
wrote  the  second  part  of  the  Beiae- 
Ulder,  entitled,  'The  North  Sea.' 
The  poetical  portions  of  this  volume 
are  distinguished  by  their  great 
fireedom  and  harmony  of  form — 
often  reminding  us  of  the  choruses 
in  Sophocles  and  -^schylus  —  and 
by  their  grand  pictures  of  marine 
scenery.  He  -afterwards  incorpo- 
rated them  with  the  other  lyrical 
portions  of  the  Beiseh^der  in  his 
Book  of  Songs,  which  was  published 
in  1827.  These  little  songs,  which 
he  made  out  of  his  great  sorrow, 
place  Heine  next  to  Goethe  among 
the  lyric  poets  of  Europe.  From 
the  waking  dreams  and  dreamy 
thoughts  of  his  study  we  follow  the 
poet  to  his  enchanted  garden,  where 
in  the  mild  moonbeams  the  lotus 
opens  its  magic  blossoms ;  choruses 
of  nightingales  slug  in  the  luxuriant 
foliage,  and,  between  them,  we  hear 
now  and  then  the  complaint  of  a 
love-sick  maid.  But  the  spell  is 
frequently  broken  by  some  rude 
satyr  or  faun.  When  our  holiest 
feelings  have  been  stirred  by  the 
melody  of  the  poet,  he  delights  in 
marring  them.  By  a  discordant 
thought,  by  a  pun  or  even  a  plati- 
tude, he  cuts  short  our  emotion. 
It  is  this  sudden  transition  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  —  this 
mingling  of  grave  and  gay — ^which 
seems  so  natural  and  easy,  but  was 
the  result  of  careftil  study,  that  pro- 
duced a  host  of  imitators.  The 
Booh  of  Songs  was  translated  not 
only  into  every  European  language, 
including  Hungarian,  but  even  into 
Japanese.  Heine's  poetical  glory 
lay  no  longer  unhewn  in  the  marble 
quarries  of  Carrara.  The  greatest 
composers  vied  in  setting  his  songs 
to  music,  and  with  a  truly  Teutonic 
politeness,  not  even  once  in  his  life 


thought  of  sending  him  a  copy  of 
their  compositions. 

About  this  time  Heine  went  to 
England,  *  that  vile  country  where 
men  go  like  machines  and  machines 
Kke  men.'  When  he  was  presented 
to  the  Governor  of  Heligoland,  and 
this 'Englishman  stood  before  him 
several  minutes  without  speaking,  he 
says  that  he  felt  inclined  to  look  at 
him  ft^m  behind,  suspecting  that  it 
had  been  forgotten  to  wind  up  the 
machinery.  He  had  resolved  not 
to  be  struck  with  admiration  by 
anything  in  London.  But  it  fared 
with  him  as  with  the  school-boy, 
who  resolved  beforehand  not  to  ft©! 
the  thrashing  he  was  to  receive. 
The  'English  Fragments'  of  the 
BeisehUder  contain  the  most  raptu- 
rous descriptions  of  what  he  saw^. 
Night  after  night  he  sat  in  the 
strangers*  gallery  at  St.  Stephen's, 
and  could  not  sufficiently  admire 
the  parliamentary  life  of  England. 
Canning  seems  to  have  been  his 
special  favourite.  He  was  the  only 
important  speaker  he  heard  on  any 
subject  of  general  interest.  Also, 
the  gener9.1  impression  made  on  him 
by  the  streets  of  London  was  more 
favourable  than  he  had  expected. 
'The  uniformity  of  their  appear- 
ance,' he  says,  '  is  greatly  relieved 
by  the  great  taste  which  shop- 
keepers display  in  their  show-win- 
dows.' But  the  mechanical  church- 
going,  the  gilt  prayer-books,  and 
ostentatious  piety  of  the  middle- 
classes  disgusted  him  so,  as  to  make 
him  declare  that  a  cursing  French- 
man was  no  doubt  a  more  agreeable 
sight  in  the  eyes  of  Gk>d  than  a 
l^raying  T^jTigliphTnfi-n. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the 
*  English  Fragments '  without  giv- 
ing the  following  extract,  which  is 
remarkable  alike  for  its  humour  and 
power  of  observation.  After  having 
discoursed  of  liberty  as  a  new  kind 
of  religion,  which  each  nation  will 
adapt  to  its  own  peculiar  wants,  as 
has  been  done  with  Christianity,  he 
goes  on  to  say : 
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The  Engli^  are  a  domesticated  people. 
They  live  a  narrow  peaceful  family  Hfe. 
In  the  circle  of  his  family  the  Englishman 
seeks  that  comfort,  which  by  his  innate 
social  awkwardness  is  denied  to  him  out  of 
doors.  The  Englishman  is  therefore  satisfied 
with  that  kind  of  liberty,  which  protects  his 
personal  rights,  his  body,  his  property,  his 
marriage,  has  religion  and  even  bis  wnims. 
In  his  house  nobody  is  freer  than  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  to  make  use  of  a  common  phrase, 
he  is  king  and  bishop  in  his  four  walls,  and 
not  inappropriately  is  his  motto :  '  My  house 
is  my  castle.' 

"Whilst  the  Englishman  chiefly  desires 
personal  freedom,  the  Frenchman  on  the 
other  hand  may  well  do  without  it,  if  you 
allow  him  that  kind  of  freedom  which  we 
call  equality.  The  French  are  not  a  do- 
mesticated people,  they  are  a  social  one. 
They  do  not  like  to  sit  together  in  silence, 
which  they  call  une*  conversation  anglaise. 
They  run  chattering  from  the  caf^  to  the 
casino,  and  from  the  casino  to  the  salon. 
Their  innate  social  talents  impel  them  to  a 
social  life,  the  very  soul  of  which  is  equality. 
....  That  this  desire  for  equality  was 
the  chief  principle  of  their  revolutiofl  we 
may  believe  the  more,  since  the  French  felt 
themselyes  happy  enough  and  contented 
under  the  rule  of  their  great  Emperor,  who 
out  of  consideration  for  their  minority,  held 
their  liberty  in  safe  keeping  as  trustee,  and 
only  left  them  the  pleasure  of  a  complete 
glorious  equality.' 

Far  more  patiently  than  a  Frenchman 
an  Englishman  views  therefore  a  privileged 
aristocracy,  he  comforts  himself  with  the 
thought,  that  also  he  possesses  rights  which 
make  it  impossible  for  this  aristocracy  to 
disturb  him  m  his  domestic  comforts.  More- 
oTer  their  aristocracy  parades  not  its  privi- 
l<ige8  in  public  as  is  the  case  on  the  Con- 
tinent. In  the  streets  and  jpublic  places  of 
London  you  see  coloured  ribbons  only  on 
the  bonnets  of  women,  and  gold  and  silver 
badges  on  the  liveries  of  lacqueys.  Also 
that  gay  livery  which  with  us  distinguishes 
a  privileged  cIasb  of  soldiers,  is  in  England 
anything  but  an  'honorary  distinction.  As 
the  actor  wipes  ofr  the  paint  after  the  per- 
formance, so  the  English  officer  takes  off 
his  coat  when  off  duty,  and  in  the  plain 
coat  of  a  gentleman  he  is  again  a  gentle- 
man. 

As  regards  the  Germans,  they  require 
neither  liberty  nor  equality.  They  are  a 
speculative  people,  ideologists,  thinkers  and 
dreamers,  who  live  only  in  the  past  and 
future  and  have  no  present  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  have  a  present ;  with  them 
each  day  has  its  struggle  and  its  history. 
The  Oerman  has  nothing  for  which  he 
should  struggle,  and  as  he  began  to  suspect 
that  after  a&  there  might  be  things,  the 


possession  of  which  might  be  desirable; 
his  philosophers  most  wisely  taught  him  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  these  things.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  also  the  Qermans 
love  liberty,  but  differently  from  other 
people.  The  Englishman  loves  liberty  as 
his  lawful  wife  :  he  possesses  her,  and  though 
he  does  not  love  her  with  great  tenderness, 
still  he  knows  in  a  case  of  need  how  to  de- 
fend her.  The  Frenchman  loves  liberty 
like  his  brider  he  glows  for  her,  burns 
for  her,  throws  himself  at  her  feet  with  the 
most  extravagant  protestations;  he  fights 
for  her  for  death  or  life,  he  makes  a  fool  of 
himself  for  her.  The  German  loves  liberty 
like  his  old  grandmother. 

Do  not  abuse  the  Germans.  Although 
they  are  dreamers,  some  of  them  have 
dreamed  such  beautiful  things,  that  I  should 
not  like  to  exchange  them  for  the  waking 
reality  of  our  neighbours.  Since  we  all  are 
asleep  and  dream,  we  may  perhaps  do  with- 
out liberty,  ibr  our  tyrants  sleep  likewise 
and  their  tyranny  is  only  a  dream.  Only 
once  upon  a  time  did  we  awake,  when  the 
Catholic  Romans  would  rob  us  of  our  liberty 
of  dreaming,  and  then  we  fought  and  con- 
quered and  lay  down  again  and  dreamed. 
Revile  not  our  dreamers !  Now  and  then 
they  speak  like  somnambulists  in  their  sleep 
and  their  word  becomes  the  seed  of  freedom. 
The  spleeny  Briton^  tired  of  his  wife,  puts 
perhaps  some  day  a  halter  round  her  heck 
and  takes  her  for  sale  to  Smithfield.  The 
changeable  Frenchman  grows  tired  of  his 
bride  apd  leaves  her  in  order  to  dance  after 
the  courtisanes  of  the  Palais  Royal.  But 
the  German  will  never  turn  his  old  grand- 
mother out  of  doors,  he  will  give  her 
a  place  by  the  hearth,  where  she  may  tell 
her  fibiry  tales  to  the  listening  children. 
If  some  day,  which  God  forbid,  liberty 
should  have  disappeared  frt)m  the  world,,  a 
German  will  discover  her  again  in  his 
dreams. 

However,  lie  was  very  glad  to 
leave  England.  A  poet  was  out  of 
place  in  husy  London,  where  a  phi- 
losopher might  have  learned  more 
at  the  comer  of  a  street  than  from 
all  the  hooks  of  the  Leipzig  fair.  The 
English  are  frequently  hit  by  a  stray 
arrow  of  his  satire.  When  once  on 
his  travels  he  met  an  English  family 
in  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  and  found 
that  Paterfamilias  had  entered  at 
the  east  door  whilst  Murray's  hand- 
book began  the  description  of  the 
curiosities  from  the  west,  he  was 
dehghted  in  confounding  the  Eng- 
lishman's confusion  by  aU  manner  of 
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absurd  explanations.  At  Florence 
he  takes  a  note  of  the  absurd  Eng- 
lishman who  asked  a  friar  how 
much  a  year  he  got  bj  going  about 
with  a  shaven  crown  and  a  rope 
round  his  waist.  On  his  return 
from  England  he  accepted  an  offer 
of  Cotta's  to  edit  the  Politische  An- 
nalen  at  Munich.  On  his  way  to 
his  new  post,  he  made  at  Frankfort 
the  acquaintance  of  Ludwig  Borne, 
who  gave  him  some  paternal  advice 
as  to  his  new  office  as  editor  of  a 
political  paper.  Borne,  whose  proper 
name  was  Baruch,  had,  like  Heine, 
studied  law,  and,  from  motives  of 
expediency,  exchanged  the  Jewish, 
faith  for  the  Christian.  As  the 
second  leader  of  the  Young  Ger- 
many school,  he  has  been  frequently 
contrasted  with  Heine,  and  gene- 
rally been  dignified  with  the  epithet 
of  the  nohle.  That  he  was  a  man 
of  true  nobility  of  miud,  who,  with 
gi'eat  singleness  of  purpose,  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  can- 
not be  denied.  He  was  an  able 
political  writer  and  acute  critic. 
But  his  gloomy  temper  prevented 
him  from  either  raising  himself 
above  or  from  accommodating  him- 
self to  circumstances.  Gifted  with 
gi*eat  satirical  powers,  he  was  defi- 
cient in  humour,  and  died  in  utter 
hopelessness. 

The  next  year  (1828)  Heine  re- 
signed his  post  as  editor  and  went 
to  Italy.  This  journey  supplied  him 
w^th  the  material  for  the  third  volume 
of  the  Eeisehilder,  which  contains  the 
notorious  attack  on  Count  Augustus 
Platen-HaHermiinde.  Count  Platen, 
a  man  of  severe  classical  taste  and 
of  greater  critical  power  than  poeti- 
cal genius,  had  ridiculed  in  his 
Aristophanic  comedy,  TJie  Fatal 
Forhj  the  latest  productions  of  the 
Komantic  school,  chiefly  the  dramas 
of  the  fatalist  tragedians.  Immer- 
mann,  Heine's  friend,  replied  in  a 
series  of  epigrams,  which  the  latter 
reprinted  in  his  Beisehilder.  The 
consequence  was  that  Platen  in  his 
next  comedy,  The  Bomanttc  CEdvptis, 


administered  severe  punishment 
both  to  Lnmermann  and  Heine.  The 
latter  was  called  the  Petrarch  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  Pindar 
of  the  Little  Tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Heine  was  deeply  wounded.  In  his 
sensitiveness  he  exaggerated  the  in- 
sult ;  he  fancied  himself  classed  with 
men  who  debased  coin,  with  dirty, 
long-bearded  pedlars  who  kill  a 
Christian  child  in  the  Easter-night. 
All  the  misery  and  reproach  of  ages 
contained  in  that  one  word  Jew, 
seemed  to  rise  before  him.  In  his 
passion  he  took  terrible  revenge, 
and  wrote  that  satire  which,  for 
virulence,  has  not  its  equal  in  the 
annals  of  literature  From  Platen's 
poems  in  the  eastern  style  he  takes 
the  opportunity  of  charging  hJTn 
with  the  most  unnatural  practices. 
All  the  insinuations  of  this  bitter 
satire  are  hidden  in  puns  in  the  lowest 
barrack-slang.  Platen,  already  in 
deHcate  health,  took  the  matter  so 
to  heart  that  he  died.  The  whole 
afi'air  was  discreditable  on  both 
sides.  Heine  felt  this  and  implored 
his  friends  to  interpose,  especially 
as  the  death  of  his  father,  who  died 
insane,  unfitted  him  for  the  time  from 
continuing  such  a  warfare.  In  later 
years  Heine  justified  his  proceeding 
by  saying,  *  You  see  I  was  then  just 
coming  out,  and  my  whole  manner 
was  such  that  it  could  not  but  pro- 
voke a  yell  of  opposition.  This  I  felt, 
and  that  an  onslaught  of  all  the  little 
curs  was  imminent.  This  I  wished 
summarily  to  prevent,  and  so  I  took 
hold  of  the  biggest  amongst  them, 
flayed  him  alive,  and  dragged  the 
big  fellow  with  me  on  the  stag^  in 
order  that  the  Httle  ones  should  lose 
all  courage.  That  is  the  strategy 
of  hterary  warfare.  And  then,  the 
man  was  nearly  half-cracked.  At 
Munich  he  went  about  crowned  with 
a  laurel- wreath  ;  that  I  have  seen 
myself.  Moreover,'  and  here  Heine 
hesitated,  *  the  fellow  was  so  arro- 
gant. I  several  times  sent  word  to 
him  he  should  not  call  me  a  Jew.  I 
was  none,  at  least  not  in  the  sense 
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he  meant  it.^  But  lie  was  obstinate 
like  Don  Quixote,  and  so  I  called 
him ,  and  at  last  he  stnng  him- 
self like  a  scorpion.'  • 

The  Beisebilder  now  formed  four 
volumes,  and  became  immensely 
popular.  In  them  the  art  of  German 
prose  arrives  at  its  highest  perfec- 
tion. The  very  faults  of  Heine's 
style  must,  to  readers  of  German, 
appear  great  beauties.  The  occasion- 
ally dreamy  parataxis,  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  incomprehensible 
syntax  of  former  German  authors 
(always  excepting  Lessing,  Gk)ethe, 
and  Winkelmann),  is  a  wonderful  re- 
lief to  the  reader.  As  regards  simply 
style,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  place 
Heine  even  above  Gt)ethe.  Well 
might  he  say  that  it  had  been  no  easy 
matter  to  create  a  style  in  German, 
and  that  those  who  wished  to  be- 
come proficient  in  writing  prose 
should  especially  study  Lessing, 
Goethe,  and  his  6wn  writings.  The 
fossil  Teutomaniacs  certainly  con- 
sidered such  a  style  as  a  sure  mark 
of  superficiality,  and  held  that  every 
orthodox  Teuton,  whenever  he  has 
to  say  anything,  ought  to  say  it  in 
the  least  intelligible  manner. 

For  some  time  Heine  had  felt  un- 
comfortable in  Germany.  The  severe 
censorship  of  the  press,  the  suspi- 
cion with  which,  as  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  Young  Germany, 
he  was  looked  upon  by  the  govern- 
ments, all  made  a  change  very  de- 
sirable. The  news  of  the  revolution 
of  July, '  these  sunbeams  wrapped  in 
newspapers,'  determined  him  to  go 
to  Paris,  whither  he  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  Ludwig  Borne.  The  latter 
sarcastically  remarked,  that  the  two 
leaders  of  Young  Germany  were  then 
the  only  Germans  in  Paris,  who 
were  not  under  sentence  of  death 


or  imprisonment.  Both  of  them 
went  to  Paris  as  newspaper  corre- 
spondents. The  German  govern- 
ments had  made  their  reckoning 
without  their  host.  In  Paris  these 
journalists  were  far  more  formidable 
to  them  than  they  could  ever  have 
been  at  home.  Hepie  wrote  the 
correspondence  of  the  Augsburger 
Allgemeine  Zeitung.  Only  think  of 
the  feelings  of  a  subject  of  a  German 
duodecimo  prince,  who  read  in  his 
newspaper  the  following  treasonable 
anecdote  of  Louis  PhiHppe  : 

I  remember  very  well  how,  immediately 
after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  hastened  to  the 
Palais  Koyal  to  see  Louis  Philippe.  The 
friend  who  showed  me  the  way,  told  me 
that  the  king  showed  himself  at  present  on 
the  terrace  only  at  certain  stated  hours,  but 
that  till  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  to  be  seen 
at  all  hours,  and  that  for  five  francs.  *  For 
five  francs ! '  I  exclaimed ; '  does  he  then  show 
himself  for  money?'  *  No,  but  he  is  shown 
for  money,  and  this  is  the  way.  There  is 
a  society  of  daqueurSy  marchands  de  contre* 
marques,  and  such  like  rabble,  who  offer  to 
every  stranger  to  show  him  the  king  for 
five  francs.  If  you  give  them  ten  francs, 
they  undertake  to  show  him  in  the  attitude 
of  taming  up  his  eves  to  heaven  and  laying 
his  hand  on  his  heart.  But  if  you  give 
twentjT  francs,  they  make  him  sing  the 
Marseillaise.  Now  on  giving  those  fellows 
five  francs,  they  raised  such  a  glorious  "  Vive 
le  Toi !"  under  the  windows  of  the  palace, 
that  the  king  at  last  came  out,  bowed  and 
retired.  If  you  had  given  the  fellows  ten 
francs,  they  screamed  still  louder,  and  at 
the  appearance  of  the  king,  demeaned  them- 
selves like  possessed.  The  king,  as  a  sign 
of  his  emotion,  then  laid  his  hand  on  Us 
heart  and  turned  up  his  eyes.  Englishmen, 
however,  sometimes  invested  as  much  as 
twenty  francs,  and  the  enthusiasm  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  when  the 
king  appeared  on  the  terrace,  they  struck 
up  the  MaVseillaise  and  bellowed  most  up- 
roariously, till  the  king,  perhaps  only  to 
put  an  end  to  the  singing,  bowed,  turned  up 
his  eyes  and  joined  in  the  singing.*  Whether 
he  also  beat  time  with  his  foot,  as  has  been 
asserted,  I  do  not  know.    Indeed  I  cannot 


'  •  Jews  and  Chri.Htian8,'  he  says  in  the  book  on  Borne,  *  are  for  me  synonymous  in 
contradistinction  to  Hellenes.  By  these  names  I  denote  not  certain  nations,  but  rather 
some  innate  and  developed  tendency  of  mind,  habit  and  thought  So  that  I  am  inclined 
to  say,  all  men  are  either  Jews  or  Hellenes :  that  means,  either  men  of  ascetic  and 
spiritualistic  impulses,  or  men  of  a  lively  realistic  disposition.  There  are  Jews  who  are 
bom  in  Athens  and  perhaps  descend  from  Theseus.  The  beard  does  not  make  a  man  a 
Jew,  nor  a  pig-tail  a  Christian.* 
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by  any  meanfl  Touch  for  the  truth  of  this 
anecdote.  The  friend  from  whom  I  heard 
it  is  dead  these  seven  years;  these  seven 
years  he  has  told  no  lie.  Therefore  it 
is  not  M.  Berry er  on  whose  authority  I 
tell  it. 

Heine's  wit  and  established  repn- 
tation  procured  bim  admission  to 
tbe  best  society  in  Paris.  Thiers, 
Scbeffer,  Hugo,  Gautbier,  Blanc, 
were  more  or  less  connected  with 
bim.  Gerard  de  Nerval  became 
greatly  attacbed  to  bim,  and  trans- 
lated bis  poems.  St.  Ren^-Taillan- 
dier  welcomed  bim  formally  in  tbe 
Revue  des  Deux  Mc/iides.  His  social 
talents  made  bim  a  great  favourite. 
Although  be  spoke  Frencb  without 
tbe  least  foreign  accent,  be  was  very 
clever  at  mimicking  it,  and  could 
set  tbe  company  roaring  when  tell- 
ing bis  anecdotes  >vitb  an  affected 
Teutonic  accent.  He  soon  became  a 
constant  contributor  to  tbe  Europe 
Litter  air  e^  tbe  Revue  Retrospective, 
and  tbe  Revue  des  J)ev/x  Mondes.  He 
preferred  to  write  for  established 
and  influential  papers,  and  to  ac- 
commodate himself  occasionally  to 
tbe  views  of  bis  editors  and  tbe 
public,  instead  of  starting  like  Borne 
a  bole-and-comer  paper,  in  wbicb 
be  certainly  might  bave  spoken 
witbout  tbe  least  restraint,  but  also 
without  tbe  authority  and  influence 
of  an  old-established  and  recognised 
organ  of  public  opinion.  He  made 
it  bis  task  to  become  a  mediator  be- 
tween tbe  two  nations.  Tbe  Frencb 
were  to  learn  a  good  deal  of  Ger- 
man philosophy  and  poetry,  and  tbe 
Germans  were  to  learn  from  tbe 
Frencb  politics  and  common  sense. 
He  wished  tbe  two  nations,  like 
Homeric  beroes,  to  change  their 
armour  on  tbe  battle-field  of  tbougbt 
in  token  of  their  future  friendship. 

Shortly  after  settling  in  Paris  be 
married  Matbilde  Mirat,  first  au 
treizieme  arrmidissemeiif,  as  tbe  slang 
pbrase  bas  it,  and  some  years  after- 
wards, when  be  found  some  diffi- 
culties in  making  a  provision  for 
bis  wife,  at  tbe  church  of  St.  Sul- 
pice.     Madame  Heine  was  a  woman 


totally  incapable  of  understanding 
ber  busband,  but  so  far  from  feeling 
annoyed  at  it,  it  seemed  greatly  to 
amuse  bim.  He  often  used  to  say 
tbat  sbe  bad  never  read  a  line  of 
bis.  Once,  bowever,  ber  curiosity 
was  so  much  excited  by  tbe  bomage 
paid  to  ber  busband,  tbat  sbe  wisbed 
to  know  what  be  could  bave  written 
to  make  bim  so  mucb  talked 
about ;  so  be  gave  ber  tbe  Frencb 
translation  of  tbe  first  volume  of  tbe 
Reisehtlder.  Sbe  bad  not  read  long 
wben  Heine  observed  ber  turn  very 
pale  and  lay  tbe  book  aside.  He 
anxiously  inquired  what  was  tbe 
matter.  No  answer.  On  looking 
at  tbe  book,  be  found  tbat  sbe  bad 
read  just  as  far  as  tbe  first  flirtation 
recorded  in  the  book.  Sbe  was 
jealous.  He  assured  ber  tbat  all 
this  bad  been  written  long  before 
be  knew  ber;  but  sbe  granted  bim 
absolution  only  on  bis  promising 
never  to  do  such  wicked  things 
again,  nor  to  write  of  tbem  if  be 
bad  done  any  more  before  be  knew 
ber.  To  Madame  Heine  be  was  not 
tbe  great  wit  and  *  poet ;  be  was  to 
ber  tbe  most  indulgent  and  affecr- 
tionate  busband.  To  bim  sbe  was 
bis  doll,  whom  be  liked  to  dress  out 
in  all  sorts  of  finery,  for  wboni  be 
ransacked  tbe  shops  of  milliners  and 
confectioners.  He  liked  to  take  ber 
out  for  a  drive,  to  tbe  theatre,  or  to 
tbe  concert ;  be  bad  a  real  borror  of 
learned  women,  sbe  was  a  child  in 
wbose  prattle  he  debgbted.  Once 
on  bis  return  from  tbe  south  of 
France,  be  feU  in  witb  Ernest,  tbe 
violin-player,  who  entrusted  bim 
witb  a  fine  Strasburg  sausage,  for  a 
medical  friend  of  bis ;  tbe  journey 
was  long  and  tbe  day  bot.  Ma- 
dame Matbilde  was  longing  for 
some  refreshment,  and  at  last  sug- 
gested tbat  a  little  bit  of  the  sausage 
would  be  very  nice.  It  was  not  in 
Heine's  character  to  resist  the  temp- 
ter, so  be  cut  off*  a  little  piece,  wbicb 
proved  so  very  nice,  that  anotlier 
one,  and  yet  another  one  bad  to  be 
cut  off.     By  tbe  time  tbey  reached 
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Farifi  the  sausage  had  diminished* 
considerably.  Heine's  ready  wit  in- 
vented a  novel  stratagem  for  sup- 
plying the  deficiency :  knowing  the 
doctor  to  be  a  disciple  of  HsJme- 
mann,  he  cut  off  a  thin  sHce  and 
sent  it  with  a  note  to  the  effect,  that 
as  the  smallest  possible  quajitity 
had  according  to  his  opinion  the 
same  effect  as  the  largest  possible 
quantity,  he  had  no  doubt  that  this 
thin  slice  of  sausage  would  be  as 
agreeable  to  him  as  the  whole. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  was  very 
jealous  and  she  very  self-willed,  so 
that  once  he  actaally  shut  her  up 
for  some  days  in  a  private  asylum. 
Another  time  he  fancied  she  had 
run  away  &om  him,  but  on  rushing 
into  the  room  he  heard  her  favourite 
parrot  screaming  'Cocotte,  Cocotte,' 
when  he  laughmgly  said  that  he 
was  sure  of  her  return,  as  she 
would  never  have  run  away  without 
her  parrot.  His  gaiety  at  Paris 
caused  a  httle  parody  on  the  Book 
of  Songs  to  be  circulated  at  the  time, 
which,  as  it  hits  off  his  style  very 
well,  may  here  find  a  place : 

Den  Gartner  nahrt  sein  Spaten, 
Den  Bettler  sein  lahmes  Bein, 
Den  Wechsler  seine  Ducaten,  , 

Mich  meiiie  Liebespein. 

Wie  bin  ieh  dir  so  verbunden, 
Mein  Lieb,  fiir  dein  trenlos  Herz ! 
Ich  habe  yiel  Geld  gefanden 
Und  rah'  nan  im  liebesscherz. 

Nun  sing'  ich  bei  nachtlicher  Lampe 
Den  Sehmerz,  der  mich  betraf  ; 
Er  kommt  bei  fiofman  und  Campe 
fieraus  in  klein  Octav. 

The  German  governments  were 
terrified  at  the  bold  tone  of  their 
foreign  newspaper  correspondents. 
Oentz  the  trusty  coadjutor  of  Met- 
temich,  in  a  private  letter,  requested 
Cotta,  the  publisher,  to  discontinue 
the  contributions  of  Heine.  This  was 
of  no  avail.  But  an  unlooked-for 
deliverer  appeared,  Wolfgang  Men- 
zel,  himself  once  a  Liberal,  and  Mend 
of  Heine,  denounced  in  no  measured 
terms  the  Young  Germany  school. 


or  as.  he  called  them  in  derision, 
Young  Palestine.  He  called  upon 
the  governments  to  protect  their 
subjects  from  'this  immoral,  irre- 
ligious, and  in  every  respect  vile 
party ;  which  in  the  place  of  nation- 
ality substituted  humanity,  which, 
affcer  the  French  manner,  would 
make  reason  the  only  judge  of  our 
actions,  that  reason  which  Gt)d  had 
condemned  already  in  the  serpent  in 
Paradise.'  The  paternal  govern- 
ments listened  to  the  agonising  ciy 
of  their  children,  and  on  the  ipthoi 
December,  1835,  the  Frankfort  Diet 
condemned  not  only  all  the  pub- 
lished writings  of  the  school  called 
Young  Germany,  but  even  those 
they  might  publish  in  future.  This 
decree  remained  in  force  till  the 
year  1842.*  Most  provincial  govern- 
ments promulgated  special  edicts, 
by  which  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  restricted.  No  book  under 
twenty  sheets  could  be  printed  with- 
out having  first  been  submitted  to 
the  censor.  The  poor  authors  had 
to  do  like  Benvenuto  Cellini,  when 
he  cast  his  Perseus.  Finding  that 
he  had  not  metal  enough,  he  ran 
from  room  to  room,  and  whatever 
he  could  find  in  the  way  of  metal, 
he  carried  hastily  to  his  foundry. 
Many  a  book  also  of  Heine's  con- 
tains an  alloy  of  base  metal,  which 
was  thrown  in  so  as  to  make  up  the 
required  quantity.  The  rage  of  the 
Young  Germans  was  wreaked  on 
the'  wretched  'Menzel.  Borne  held 
him  up  to  public  execration  in  his 
Menzel  der  Franzoaenfresser,  and 
Heine  in  a  pamphlet,  Ber  B&nun- 
ziunt.  By  these  two  names  the 
worthy  Menzel  is  known  to  this  day 
at  Stuttgardt. 

Heine  collected  his  contributions 
to  French  magazines  in  two  volumes, 
under  the  title  De  VAlleiimgne.  The' 
first  volume  contains  a  history  of 
modem  German  literature,  the 
second  a  history  of  philosophy  and 
religion  in  Germany.  At  a  ftdl 
gallop  the  reviewer  rides  along  the 
marshalled     ranks    of   the    poets, 
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philosophers,  and  theologians  of 
Glermany.  Man  j  a  cloud  of  dust  is 
certainly  kicked  up,  which  those 
who  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
dashing  rider,  must  be  content  to 
swallow.  Poor  A.  W.  von  Schlegel 
is  mn  over  in  a  rather  nnceremo- 
nious  style,  Tieck  has  his  epaulettes 
torn  off,  the  remaining  Koman- 
ticists  are  lectured  on  their  faded 
and  shabby  uniforms.  Before  Les- 
sing  he  dismounts  humbly,  and 
offers  him  a  wreath  of  green  laurel; 
befoi;e  Goethe's  royal  majesty  he 
asks,  kneeling,  pardon  for  his  former 
rebellion;  and  presents .Vamhagen 
von  Ense  with  a  cross  of  honour. 
And  this  wild  reviewer  carries  in 
his  hand  his  old  wizard-b&ton,  which 
he  gained  on  the  Brocken,  and 
transmutes  by  it  the  dull  plains  of 
abstract  thought  into  the  most 
smiling  fields  and  woods.  His  treat- 
ment of  literary  and  philosophical 
history  is  really  grand.  His  manner 
of  connecting  the  philosophical  re- 
volution in  Germany  with  the  poli- 
tical revolution  in  France,  is  the 
most  brilliant  part  of  the  book. 
Hegel,  according  to  him,  concludes 
the  cycle  of  German  philosophy, 
which  is  now  destined  to  pass  into 
the  political  life  of  the  nation : . 

German  philosophy  is  an  important  mat- 
ter, which  concerns  the  whole  human  race ; 
and  only  a  distant  generation  will  be  able 
to  decide  whether  We  are  to  be  blamed  or 
to  be  praised  for  having  worked  out  first 
our  philosophy  and  afterwards  our  revolu- 
tion. Methinks,  a  methodical  people  like 
ourselves  could  not  but  begin  with  the  re- 
formation, continue  with  philosophy,  and 
^ter  that  pass  over  to  political  reform.  I 
find  this  order  quite  rational  The  heads, 
which  philosophy  has  made  use  of  for 
meditation,  may  be  afterwards  chopped  off 
by  revolution  for  any  purpose  that  mav  be 
required.  But  philosophy  could  never  have 
made  use  of  heads  which  had  been  chopped 
off  by  revolution,  if  it  had  happened  to 
have  the  precedence.  .  .  .  When  you 
then  hear  the  noise  and  uproar,  beware  ye 
-  children  of  our  neighbours,  ye  Frenchmen, 
to  meddle  with  the  business  we  are  settling 
in  Germany.  Ilou  might  fare  ill.  Beware 
of  fanning  the  fire,  beware  of  extinguishing 
it ;  you  might  easily  bum  your  fingers  in 
the  fiames.    Do  not  smile  at  my  advice,  the 


advice  of  a  dreamer,  who  warns  you  against 
the  disciples  of  Kant»  Fichte  and  SchelHng. 
Smile  not  at  the  dre&mer  who  expects  the 
same  revolution  in  reality  which  has  taken 
place  in  thought.  Thought  precedes  deeds, 
like  lightning  thunder.  A  German  thunder 
is  certainly  a  German  thunder,  and  not  very 
active.  It  comes  on  rolling  slowly,  but  it 
will  come;  and  when  you  hear  it  crash  as 
it  has  never  crashed  before  in  the  world's 
history,  then  know :  it  is  at  last  the  German 
thunder.  At  its  roar  eagles  will  fall  dead 
from  the  air,  and  the  lions  in  the  distant 
plains  of  Africa  will  take  their  tails  be- 
tween their  legs  and  hide  themselves  in 
their  royal  caverns.  ...  As  upon  the 
steps  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  be  ranged  around  Germany  to 
behold  a  great  tournament.  But  beware! 
I  mean  well  with  you,  and  therefore  I  tell 
you  the  bitter  truth :  you  have  more  to  fear 
from  a  free  Germany  than  from  the  Holy 
Alliance,  with  all  its  Croats  and  Cossacks. 
For  firstly,  you  are  not  liked  in  Germany ; 
which  is  almost  incomprehensible,  since 
you  are  so  amiable  and  took  so  much 
trouble,  when  you  were  in  Germany,  to 
make  yourselves  agreeable  to  the  better 
and  fairer  half  of  the  German  people. 
And  though  this  better  half  may  love  yov, 
it  is,  alas !  that  half  which  bears  no  aims^ 
and  whose  friendship  does  but  little  good. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  been  able  to  oomr 
prehend  what  they  have  against  you.  Once 
m  a  tap-room  at  Gottingen,  I  heard  an  Old 
German  say,  that  we  ought  to  take  revenge 
on  the  French  for  beheading  Conradin  of 
Stauffen.  No  doubt  you  have  forgotten 
that  this  long  time ;  but  we  forget  nothing. 
If  some  day  we  should  have  a  mind  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  you,  we  shall  not  want 
plenty  of  producible  reasons. 

And  in  such  a  gallop  du  sublime 
<m  rioUcule  is  this  whole  review  of 
German  literatnre  and  philosophy. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  majority 
of  his  French  readers  remember 
more  the  fun  of  it  than  the  grave 
lessons  which  he  reads  to  them 
here  and  there.  Bnt  generally 
speaking  the  two  volumes  form 
the  most  brilliant  essay  'on  modem 
German  thought  that  has  been 
written.  Certainly  he  has  infused 
too",  much  of  the  spirit  of  his 
own  school  into  the  spirit  of  a  past 
period.  In  the  history  of  German 
philosophy  he  sees  a  great  crusade 
against  deism,  with  a  view  to  a  final 
establishment  of  pantheism,  with 
which  is  intimately  connected  pan- 
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civism.  Kant,  Ficlite  and  Hegel 
did  not  deliberately  aim  at  snch  an 
object,  although  the  final  result  of 
their  philosophy  cannot  be  denied 
to  have  been  what  Heine  stated  it 
to  be.  He  has  ranged  the  different 
parts  on  the  stage  of  history,  they 
speak  their  part,  and  Heine  himself 
takes  np  the  position  of  a  chorus, 
and  eloquently  discourses  on  the 
performance.  Heine  is  the  poet  of 
philosophy. 

The  occasional  papers  which  he 
wrote  for  the  Augsburg  Gazette 
were  published  in  two  yolumes,  en- 
titled Franzosische  Zustdnde.  The 
royalist  opinions  expressed  in  the 
book  gave  much  dissatisfaction 
amongst  German  democrats ;  espe- 
cially, Borne  was  very  bitter  m  his 
criticism  of  Heine's  political  posi- 
tion. He  charged  him  with  faith- 
lessness to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  even  hinted  at  bribery.  This 
accusation  received  some  colour  of 
truth  from  the  fact  of  Heine's 
haviafi^  accepted  a  pension  from  the 
French  Government,  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  likely  was  granted 
him  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
literary  merits  and  through  the 
influence  of  his  intimate  friend 
Thiers.  If  the  French  Government 
bribed  him,  he  certainly  did  not 
fulfil  the  bargain,  for  attacks  on 
LoTiis  Philippe  and  his  ministers 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of 
bis  correspondence. 

YITherever  a  number  of  refugees 
club  themselves  together  the  atmo- 
sphere becomes  unhealthy.  This 
happened  among  the  large  number 
of  Germans  congregated  at  that 
time  in  Paris.  Taking  no  active 
part  in  the  life  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  lived,  they  met 
daily  to  heat  their  imagination  with 
the  tale  of  their  miseries,  past  and 
present,  and  to  delude  themselves 
with  &Jse  hopes  as  to  the  friture. 
Several  of  these  refugees  ended 
their  lives  in  insanity,  me  majority 
became  morbid.  Heine  kept  at  a 
distance     from     his    oountiymen, 


made  himself  as  much  as  possible 
at  home  in  Paris,  and  thus  escaped 
the  contagion.  Only  once  he  ac- 
companied Borne  to^a  meeting  of 
German  patxdots.  He  was  shocked 
to  find  the  assembled  liberators  of 
Fatherland  with  long  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  horrified  when  he 
found  it  indispensable  to  shake 
hands  with  each  individual  hero. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  be  democratic 
in  the  socJiety  of  gentlemen,  but  to 
meet  a  number  of  mechanics  for  the 
discussion  of  the  rights  of  man  was 
intolerable.  Borne,  on  the  other  hand, 
delighted  in  taking  pinches  of  snuf^ 
with  these  men,  and  discussing  poli- 
tics with  them.  He  gradually  be- 
came a  cynic  and  fanatic  amongst 
them.  .^Pber  Bome's  death,  Heine 
wrote  a  book  on  him,  in  which  he 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  gradual 
decline  of  a  fine  mind  and  honest 
heart  amidst  such  associates.  The 
whole  army  of  Teutomaniacs  rose 
against  him,  incensed  at  what  they 
considered  a  vile  slander.  Unfor- 
tunately Heine  could  not  write  even 
on  such  a  serious  nmtter  without 
being  witty,  and  had  made  some  very 
funny  observations  on  the  house- 
keeper^  of  this  old  hypochondriac. 
A  Teutonic  champion  of  the  house- 
keeper sent  the  author  a  challenge, 
and  in  the  encounter  which  followed 
Heine  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
arm. 

A  movement  was  now  inaugu- 
rated against  the  Young  Germans^, 
the  promoters  of  which  called  them- 
selves Old  Germans.  Disciples  of 
Jahn  and  Massmann  in  the  Ttim* 
hunst,  tiiey  made  no  pretensions  to 
literary  ability  or  refinement.  But 
to  sleep  on  the  ground,  to  eat  dry 
bread,  and  avoid  the  use  of  anything 
not  truly  Teutonic  in  origin,  was 
their  gloiy.  A  single-breasted  coat 
and  turn-down  collar,  unkempt 
hair  and  gloveless  hands,  were  the 
uniform  of  these  worthies.  •  To  be 
a  sworn  enemy  of  the  French  and 
to  sing  the  songs  of  Komer,  were 
the.  articles  of  their  creed.     They 
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disliked  Heine,  for  he  liked  the 
French  and  was  witty,  a  sure  sign 
of  French  MvoHty.  What  they 
wanted  in  talent  they  professed  to 
make  np  by  a  manly  character. 
Yes,  these  exceedingly  dnll  people 
made  this  most  important  discovery, 
that  good  musicians  are.  generally 
men  without  a  character,  but  that 
they,  the  bad  musicians,  were  very 
moral  characters  indeed,  and  after 
all,  a  good  character  was  a  better 
thing  than  good  music.  These 
Teutomaniaos  were  immortaHsed  by 
Heine  in  his  Atta  Troll,  a  Midgum- 
mer-nighfs  Dream, 

Atta  Troll,  a  dancing  bear,  dances 
with  his  wife,  the  swarthy  Mumma, 
at  a  fair  at  Canterets  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Leaving  his  shaggy 
spouse  behind  him,  he  manages  to 
escape  to  the  mountain,  where  he 
succeeds  in  finding  his  children. 
In  France  his  mind  has  become 
tainted  with  socialist  ideas.  He 
now  teaches  his  children  that  the 
aristocracy  of  the  human  race  is  an 
usurpation,  and  that  the  future 
ought  to  belong  to  the  brutes.  He 
wai*ns  them  never  to  become  men 
or  to  marry  men,  not  even  an  Old 
German,  for  even  they,  althoi^gh 
primitive  relations  of  the  Trolls,  are 
a  sadly  degenerate  race.  Let  them 
always  boast  of  being  bears.  In 
spite  of  his  contempt  for  the  human 
race,  Troll  is  very  proud  of  his  bad 
dancing  and  of  the  questionable 
political  wisdom  which  he  has  ac- 
quired among  them.  The  lectures 
which  he  delivers  to  his  children 
are  a  slashing  satire  on  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  the  Old  Germans. 
In  the  midst  of  his  revolutionary' 
speculations,  Atta  TroU  is  doomed 
to  die.  The  poet  goes  out  hunting 
with  Laskaro,  the  son  of  a  witch, 
who  in  reality  is  dead,  but  by  his 
mother's  skill  is  endowed  with  a 
semblance  of  life.  Surprised  by  a 
thunderstorm  they  are  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
witch  Uraka.  Here  the  poet  has 
a  dream,  in  which  he  sees  in  a  gro- 


tesque procession  the  wild  hunts- 
man and  the  divine  forms  of  pagan 
mythology  pass  by  his  window. 
This  dream,  although  only  an 
episode  in  the  poem,  is  its  richest 
gem.  It  overflows  with  humour. 
Even  the  wildest  and  most  terrify- 
ing apparitions  provoke  our  laugh- 
ter, for  we  see  beforehand  that 
they  are  to*be  followed  by  laughing 
sprites.  Also,  Atta  Troll  has  a 
dream,  in  which  he  sees  the  paradise 
of  bears.  This  he  interprets  as  a 
sign  of  his  approaching  death. 
Laskaro,  who  knows  the  old  bear's 
affection  for  his  Mumma,  imitates 
her  voice,  and  thus  brings  him  out 
of  his  hiding-place  within  reach  of 
his  rifle.  An  epitaph  on  the  patri- 
otic bear  by  the  Teutomaniac  King 
I^udwig  of  Savaria  concludes  the 
poem,  which  is  dedicated  to  Vam- 
hagen  von  Ense. 

This  is  the  outline  of  this  really 
wonderful  satire  on  the  virtuous  and 
patriotic  Pliilistine.  The  scene  is 
laid  with  great  skill  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  by  fine  and  grand  descriptions 
of  scenery  the  littleness  of  the  bear 
is  thrown  out  in  bold  relief.  The 
race  of  Trolls  is  not  confined  to 
Germany-  There  are  plenty  of 
blockheads  everywhere  who  boast 
of  their  virtuous  stupidity. 

In  spirit  allied  to  Atta  Troll,  is 
Oerman/y,  a  Winte^-^s  Tale,  which 
appeared  in  1 844.  The  occurrences 
of  Heine's  last  visit  to  Germany 
form  the  groundwork  for  the  poem, 
and  give  occasion  for  a  good  deal  of 
satire.  In  plan  and  execution  it  is 
poorer  than  Atta  Troll,  but  richer 
in  puns  and  wider  in  scope.  It 
greatly  provoked  the  ire  of  the 
Trolls,  which  shows  sufficiently  that 
Heine  knew  where  to  touch  a  sore 
place.  Particularly  good  are  the 
chapters  relating  his  visit  to  the 
enchanted  Emperor  Barbarossa  in 
the  Kyffhauser. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Winter's 
Tale  appeared  a  volume  of  Neue 
Gedicht^,  The  love-songs  in  the 
first  half  of  this  volume  are  still  in 
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the  graceftd  eijle  of  the  Book  of 
Songs,  but  gradually  satire  becomes 
predominant.  Escaped  from  the 
restraint  of  virtuous  German  hypo- 
crites, he  delights  in  a  poetical 
libertinism.  He  proclaims  '  the  new 
gospel  of  the  emancipation  of 
women/  and  like  a  second  Villon 
sings  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  repre- 
senting the  lorette  abnost  as  the 
ideal  of  women.  His  enemies  have 
been  only  too  happy  to  represent 
this  as  a  mirror  of  the  poet's  life  at 
the  time ;  but  nothing  can  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  Heine  never 
contradicted  thetee  evil  reports.  He 
liked  to  be  considered  very  naughty, 
and  delighted  in  painting  himself 
even  blacker  than  his  enemies  did. 
The  truth  is,  that  Heine  was, 
like  Wilson,  a  hedonist.  He  was 
fond  of  pleasure  and  merry  com- 
pany, but  in  other  respects  he  was 
as  moral  as  the  generality  of  men. 
In  the  ballads  of  the  Neue  Gedichte, 
he  seems  to  have  entered  on  a  con- 
test with  Ludwig  TJhland,  treating 
various  subjects  which  the  Swabian 
poet  had  handled  before  him.  His 
ballad  of  '  King  Harold '  is  a  fine 
specimen,  and  when  contrasted  with 
XJhland's  beautiful  poem  on  the 
same  subject  will  show  the  different 
genius  of  these  two  great  poets : 

The  great  king  Harold  Harfagar 

In  Ocean's  depths  is  sitting, 
Beside  his  lovely  water-fay ; 

The  yeats  are  over  him  flitting. 

By  water-sprite's  magical  arts  chained  down, 

He  is  neither  li\4ng  nor  dead ; 
And  while  in  this  state  of  baneful  bliss, 

Two  hundred  years  have  sped. 

The  head  of  the  king  is  laid  on  the  lap 
Of  the  beautiful  woman,  and  ever 

He  yearningly  gazes  up  to  her  eyes, 
And  looks  away  from  her  never. 

His  golden  hair  is  silver-grey, 

His  cheek-bones  (of  time's  mark  a  token) 
Project  like  a  ghost's  from  his  yellow  face, 

Ilia  body  is  withered  and  broken. 

And  many  a  time  from  his  sweet  dream  of 
love 

He  suddenly  is  waking, 
For  over  him  wildly  rages  the  flood, 

The  castle  of  glass  rudely  shaking. 


He  oftentimes  fancies  he  hears  in  the  wind, 
The  Northmen  shouting  out  gladly ; 

He  raises  his  arms  with  joyous  haste. 
Then  lets  them  fall  again  sadly. 

He  oftentimes  fancies  he  hears  far  above, 
The  seamen  their  voices  raising, 

The  great  king  Harold  Harfi&gar 
In  songs  heroical  praising. 

And  then  thekingfrom  the  depth  of  his  heart. 
Begins  sobbing  and  wailing  and  sighing, 

When  quickly  the  water^fay  over  him  bends, 
With  loving  kisses,  replying. 

A  variety  of  essays  wore  published 
by  Heine,  in  four  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  Der  Salmi,  Two  volumes 
contain  a  German  translation  of  his 
book,  De  VAllemagne.  The  remain- 
der contain  art  critiques  and  firag- 
ments  of  tales.  His  critiques  on 
ScheflFer,Vemet,Delaroche,  Lacroiz, 
and  Robert  belong  to  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen.  Avoiding  the 
wearisome  platitudes  of  the  majo- 
rity of  art  critics,  and  leaving  aside 
the  discussion  of  technicalities  which 
can  be  thoroughly  understood  only 
by  a  professional  artist,  he  leads  us 
pleasantly  from  picture  to  picture, 
giving  free  scope  to  his  fancy  and 
interweaving  his  observations  with 
pointed  allusions  to  the  passing 
events  of  the  day.  The  Old  Ger- 
mans made  not  a  little  ado  about 
this  waste  of  time,  as  they  called  it. 
What  good  could  possibly  accrue  to 
the  to-be-delivered  fatherland  from 
these  criticisms  on  pictures  ? 

One  of  the  fragments,  the  Memoirs 
ofHerrvon  Schiabelewopski,  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  The  hero  of  the 
tale  is  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  is 
sent  by  his  parents  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden  as  a  divinity  student. 
On  his  way  thither  he  wastes  six 
months  at  Hamburg,  where  he  min- 
gles not  exactly  in  the  best  society. 
At  Leyden  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  several  students  of  philosophy, 
with  whom  he  lodges  in  the  same 
house.  At  their  common  meals  they 
discuss  theological  and  philosophical 
questions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  result  of  their  discussion  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  dinner  is  ludicrousenough. 
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But  all  this  wit  does  not  redeem  the 
gross  materialism  of  the  book.  In 
no  other  work  of  his  does  Heine  so 
loudly  proclaim  what  even  many  of 
his  followers  were  afraid  of  thinking 
in  secret.  Strange  to  say,  the  saintly 
watchman  of  Zion,  Wolfgang  Men- 
zel,  extolled  this  fragment,  and  ad- 
vised the  author  to  write  the  sequel. 
It  had  been  Heine's  prayer,  when 
in  the  fulness  of  health  and  fame, 
that  he  might  die  young.  Not  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  but  he  was  afraid  of  be- 
coming an  old  grumbler,  who  is  for 
ever  whining  about  the  good  old 
times.  But  his  death  was  to  be 
stranger  than  any  of  the  legends  of 
half-sleep  half-death  which  he  had. 
sung  of.  Already,  when  a  student 
at  Gottingen,  his  health  obliged  him 
to  make  a  walking  tour  through  the 
Hartz.  When  at  Berlin,  the  first 
symptoms  showed  themselves  of 
that  disease  which  many  years  after 
was  to  break  out.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris  he  went  frequently 
to  the  French  watering-places,  or 
took  his  temporary  abode  in  villages 
near  the  capital.  B[ad  he  not  been 
very  careful,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  never  would  have  been  as  healthy 
and  robust  as  he  was  during  the  first 
years  of  his  married  life.  In  1 846 
he  felt  very  weak,  and  tried  the 
waters  at  Bagneres ;  but  he  returned 
much  worse.  The  softening  of  the 
spinal  chord  had  progressed  so  far 
as  to  produce  gradually  atrophy  of 
the  legs.  He  was  unable  to  rise  ; 
his  right  eye  was  closed,  and  when 
he  wished  to  see  he  had  to  raise  up 
the  eyelid  with  his  hand.  Never- 
theless, he  retained  his  good  humour. 
He  frequently  received  company  at 
his  country  house  at  Montmorency, 
and,  propped  up  in  his  arm-chair, 
delighted  his  guests  with  his  sallies. 
His  dinner-parties  about  this  time 
are  described  as  more  delightful 
than  ever.  Nor  was  he  unable  to 
proceed  with  his  literary  labours, 
but  wrote  a  good  deal  and  well. 
The  steady  progress  of  the  disease 


necessitated  his  removal  to  Paris, 
at  first  to  a  house  in  the  Rue  d' Am- 
sterdam, and  some  years  after  to  the 
Avenue  Matignon,  near  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  where  he  died.  Fortunately 
for  him  the. allowance  which  he  had 
received  throughout  life  fix)m  his 
generous  uncle  was  doubled  by  his 
heirs,  so  as  to  place  him  in  easy 
circumstances.  For  nearly  eight 
years  he  lay  in  this  state,  and  it  was 
no  wonder  the  process  of  dying' 
seemed  rather  tedious  both  to  him 
and  his  friends.  Gradually  his  gay^ 
French  companions  dropped  off. 
Theophile  Gauthier,  who  had  been 
fond  of  him  enough  in  the  days  of 
his  health,  visited  him  only  when 
commissioned  by  Michel  Levy  to 
write  a  preface  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  ReisehUder.  Once  a  visitor 
was  announced;  it  was  Berlioz. 
'  What ! '  exclaimed  the  dying  poet, 
'  some  one  visits  me ! '  And  on  ro- 
cognising  Berlioz,  ho  added,  *  You 
were  always  original.'  After  three 
years  of  illness  his  body  was  like  a 
skeleton,  covered  with  a  transparent 
skin.  Nothing  but  the  short  beard 
betrayed  that  he  was  a  full-grown 
man  and  not  a  baby.  Still  he  con- 
tinued literary  composition,  and 
on  most  mornings  dictated  to  his 
amanuensis,  or  had  him  read  to  him. 
He  not  only  kept  up  his  knowledge 
of  current  literature,  but  studied 
the  whole  physiology  and  pathology 
of  his  disease.  ^  Some  day,'  he  said 
to  his  physician,  *  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  lectures  in  heaven  on  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  terrestrial  remedies  in  the 
cure  of  spinal  diseases.'  Violent 
fits  of  coughing  and  retching  aggra- 
vated his  nervous  sufferings.  After 
one  of  these  fits,  he  asked  his  phy- 
sician whether  these  fits  did  not 
greatly  accelerate  his  death.  '  Not 
at  all,'  was  the  reply.  '  Pray,'  said 
he,  *  don't  tell  that  to  my  wife ;  she 
has  trouble  enough  without  that.* 
Another  day,  on  being  asked,  *  Pou- 
vez-vous  sifSer  ?  *  he  replied, '  Helas  I 
non,  pas  m^me  les  pieces  de  M. 
Scribe.' 
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Many  rumours  spread  during  Ms 
long  illness  of  his  conversion.  Some- 
times lie  was  said  to  have  turned 
Catholic  ;  another  time  the  honour 
of  his  conversion  was  claimed  by 
the  Protestants.  Ahnost  propheti- 
cally he  had  said  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Salon : 

So  many  free-thinkers  have  been  con- 
verted on  their  death-bed.  But,  I  pra^  you, 
make  no  boast  of  it.  These  stories  of 
conversion  belong,  at  the  utmost,  to  the 
department  of  pathology,  and  bear  but  a 
miserable  testimony  in  favour  of  your  cause. 
They  prove  at  the  utmost  that  it  was 
impossible  for  you  to  convert  these  free- 
thinkers, as  long  as  they  with  a  sound, 
mind  walked  under  God's  free  heaven  and 
were  masters  of  their  reason. 

In  the  preface  of  a  new  German 
edition  of  the  History  of  Religion^ 
he  enters  into  the  question  of  his 
conversion : — 

It  is  not  my  fault  that  German  phi- 
losophy is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we 
hitherto  have  called  piety  and  the  fear  of 
God,   and  that  our  modem  philosophers 
proclaimed  finally  the  completest  atheism, 
They  tore  mercilessly  and  with  bacchantie 
delight  the  blue  curtain  from  the  German 
heaven,  and  said :  '  See,  all  divinities  are 
fled,  and   above  there  aits    only  an  old 
maid  with  leaden  hands  and  sad  heart, 
Necessity.*      Alas  !    what    at    that    time 
sounded  so  strange,  is  now  pzxxslaimed  be- 
yond the  Rhine  from  all  house-tops.    And 
the  fanatical  zeal  of  many  of  these  preachers 
IS  really  terrible.    We  have  now  fanatical 
monks  of  atheism,  grand-inquisitors  of  un- 
belief, who  would  roast  Voltaire  alive,  be- 
cause, after  all,  he  was  at  heart  a  disguised 
deist.    As  long  as  such  doctrines  remained 
the  secret  property  of  an  aristocracy  of 
educated  men,  and  were  discussed  in  an 
aristocratic  slang,  which  was  unintelligible 
to   the   flunkeys   who    stood    behind   our 
chairs,  so  long  also  I  belonged  to  these 
light-minded  esprits  farU,     But  when  I 
saw  tliat  the  vulgar  rabble  began  to  discuss 
the  same  themes  at  its  vulgar  orgies,  when 
dirty  journeymen  shoemakers  and  tailors, 
in  their  low  tap-room  language,  dared  to 
deny  the  existence  of  God,  when  atheism 
bepm  to  smell  very  strongly  of  cheese,  gin, 
and  tobacco :  then  my  eyes  were  suddenly 
opened,  and  what  I  had  not  understood  by 
my  reason,  I  now  comprehended  through 
the  organ  of  smell,  and  my  atheism — God 
be  praised — ^was  at  an  end. 


It  is  an  awful  thing,  this  coquetry    regions. 


with  religion  on  a  death-bed.  But 
coquetting  it  was ;  to  a  real  conver- 
sion it  came  never.  Well-disposed 
people,  who  came  occasionally  to 
talk  to  him  on  religious  subjects, 
found  him  an  earnest  and  attentive 
listener.  They  lefb  him  with  the 
firm  conviction  of  having  made  an 
impression,  but  on  casting  a  parting - 
glance  at  the  dying  man,  they  saw 
him  perhaps  lifting  up  his  right 
eyelid,  and  after  a  mischievous 
twinkling  with  his  watery  blue  eye, 
he  would  break  out  in  loud  laughter. 
A  few  hours  before  his.  death,  a 
friend  rushed  into  his  room  with  the 
question  whether  he  had  made  his 
peace  with  Grod.  '  Soyez  tranquille,* 
he  answered, '  Dieu  me  pardonnerai 
c'est  son  metier.' 

Among  the  productions  of  his  pen 
written  or  dictated  on  his  death-bed, 
the  first  was  Doctor  Favsty  a  libretto 
for  a  ballet,  written  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Luioaley,  of  Her  Iklajesty's 
Theatre.  Heine's  devil  is  a  woman, 
Mephistophela,  who  whirls  the  phi- 
losopher, in  the  company  of  a  chorus 
of  Satanic  beauties,  through  the 
various  stages  of  enjoyment,  until 
Faust  is  wearied  and  disgusted. 
Kothing  remains  to  him  but  a  cynic 
contempt  of  the  ascetic  Christian 
morality.  He  feels  a  longing  for 
the  pure  and  beautiful,  which  he 
finds  on  on  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago in  "the  majestic  form  of 
Helena.  But  his  satanic  bride, 
Mephistophela,  lays  claim  to  him, 
and  in  her  jealousy  destroys  his 
happiness.  In  modest  retirement, 
Faust  now  seeks  peace  and  content- 
ment. He  resolves  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  fat  burgomaster. 
Alr^uly  he  leads  his  bride  to 
church,  when  Mephistophela  re- 
appears to  remind  lum  of  his  bond ; 
the  bridal  procession  precipitately 
takes  refuge  in  the  church,  from 
which  Faust  is  held  back  by  a  black 
hand  which  issues  from  the  ground. 
A  host  of  devils  follow,  and  with 
them    Faust    sinks   to  the    lower 
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Meditation  on  religions  subjects, 
and  the  impulse  given  by  Jacob 
Griinm  to  the  study  of  mediasval 
mythology,  produced  his  Crods  in 
E.cilp.,  the  Goddess  Diana,  and  the 
Essay  on  Elenvenfary  Spirits.  In 
them  he  traces,  without  any  show 
of  learning,  the  gradual  decay  of 
'heathen  mythology,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity.  The  pagan 
god  l)ecomes  a  Christian  devif ;  he 
is  stripped  of  his  ideal  beauty,  and 
invested  Avith  a  repulsive  form  ;  his 
power  is  gradually  limited  to  that 
of  bewitching  and  frightening. 

A  great  sensation  was  produced 
by  Heine's  Uoma^i^ero,  Some  go- 
vernments, like  that  of  Austria, 
prohibited  the  book  before  its  pub- 
lication, which  only  increased  the 
demand.  In  an  epilogue  to  the 
volume,  written  in  prose,  he  speaks 
of  his  condition  : 

But  do  I  really  exist  ?    My  body  is  bo 
slinink  that  scarcely  anything  has  remained 
but  tho  Yoico ;  and  my  bed  reminds  mo  of  the 
tunuful  grave  of  the  magician  Merlin,  which 
is  in  the  forost  of  Brozeliand,  in  Brittany, 
mider  higli  oak.**,  whose  tops  blaze  up  to- 
wards heavon  like  green  flames.  Alas,  I  envy 
thee  these  trees  and  their  fresh  breezes, 
brother  Merlinus,  for  no  green  leaf  rustles 
in  mv  mattress-grave  at  Paris,  where,  early 
and  late,  I  hear  nothing  but  the  rattling  of 
carriages,  hammering,  scolding,  and  piano- 
strumming.     A  grave  without  rest,  death 
without  the   privileges  of  the  dead,  who 
need  spend  no  money,  and  have  to  write  no 
letters  or  even  books.     ThatT  is  a  pitiable 
condition.    Long  ago  they  have  taken  the 
measure  for  my  coffin  and  for  my  necro- 
logue ;  but  I  die  so  slowly,  that  the  process 
is  getting  tedious  as  well  for  myself  as  for 
my  friends.     But  patience,  evej^thing  has 
an  end.     Some  morning  you  will  find  the 
booth  dosed,  where  the  puppet-show  of  my 
humour  has  so  often  delighted  you.    .     .     . 
When  a   man   lies  on   his  death-bed,  ho 
grows   very  sentimental  and  soft-hearted, 
and  likes  to  make  his  peace  with  God  and 
the  world.     I  confess  I  have  scratched  and 
bitt4>n  many  a  one ;  I  was  no  lamb.     But 
believe    mo,    those    much -praised    gentle 
lambkins  would  conduct  themselves  far  le'ss 
gently,  if  they  possessed  tho  teeth  and  the 
talons  of  the  tiger.    .    .    .   Tho  whole  high 
clergy    of    atheism    lias    pronounced    its 
anathema  over  me  ;  and  there  are  fanatical 
priests  of  unbelief,  who  should  like  to  put 
me  to  tho  rack  in  order  to  make  me  oonioM 


my  heresies.   FortwiAtelythej  have  at  their 
command  no  other  iastroments  oif  toitnrc 
than  their  writings.     But  I  will    confess 
everything  even  without  torture.     Yes,  I 
am  returned  to  God,  like  the  prodigml  son, 
after  having  for  a  long  time   fad    swine 
among  the  Hegelians.    ...    I  must  ae- 
cuse  myself  of  having  gone  backwards  in 
theology,  and  having  returned  to  the  old 
superstition  in  a  personal  God.     That  can- 
not be  hushed  up,  as  many  an  enligfateiied 
and  well-meaning  friend  has  attempted,  .  . 
but  my  religions  opinions  have  remained  free 
f^m  any  ecclesiastic  dogma ;  no  sound  of 
bells  has   enchanted  me,  no  oonsecrahsd 
taper  has  dazzled  me.    I  have  not  erea 
forsworn  mv  old  heathen  gods,  from  whom 
I  certainly  have  tiimed  awaj,  but  parting 
in  love  and  friendship.    It  was    in  Uav 
1848,  on  the  day  when  I  went  out  for  the 
last  time,  that  I  took  leave  of  the  fair 
idols,  whom  I  had  worshipped  in  the  days 
of  my  proq>erity.    Onhr  with  difficulty  I 
dragged  myself  to  the  Louvre,  and  almost 
broke  down  when  I  entered  the  lofty  h^ll, 
where  the  soddess  of  beauty,  our  blessed 
Lady  of  MUo,  stands  on  her  pedestal.     At 
her  feet  I  lay  and  wept  so  oitterly,  that 
the  stones  must  have  pitied  me.     The  god- 
dess also  looked  down  upon  me  cumpas- 
sionately,  but  at  tho  same  time  di^jcunso- 
lately,  as  if  she  would  say :   *  Dost  thou 
not  see  that  I  have  no  arms,  and  cannot 
help  thee?' 

The  air  of  the  sick  room  breathes 
throughout    the    Bomancero.     The 
elfs  and  sprites  of  the  ReisebUder 
wear  hero  the  masks  of  monstrous 
spectres,  and  mingling  in  their  wild 
dance  we  hear  the  agonising'  cry  of 
the  dying  poet.     In  form,  lie  gets 
occasionally    careless,    owing,     no 
doubt,  to  liis  inability  of  correcting 
as  formerly.     The  book  opens  with 
a  series  of  ballads,  in  which  the 
genial  humour  of  the  poet  smiles 
yet  occasionally  through  the  bitter 
tears  of  his  sarcasm.     In  the  '  La- 
mentation '   he  introduces  us  into 
the  privacy  of  his  sick-room.    *  Sach 
poems,'  he  said  one  day  to  Alfred 
Meissner,  *  have  never  been  written 
before,  for  no  poet  has  ever  had  to 
suffer  like  me. '    *  Hebrew  Melodies ' 
conclude  the  book.     In  them  the 
poet  returns  with  delight  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  people,  especially  to 
that  of  the  medisBval  Hebrew  poet 
Jehuda  Ben  Halevy.     In   spite  of 
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its  cynicism,  tlie  '  Dispniation '  is 
by  far  the  most  powerfbl  poem  of 
this  division. 

Heine  ordered  in  his  will  that  no 
religious  ceremony  should  be  per- 
formed at  his  grave,  and  that  no 
speech  shonld  be  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  fnneral.  The  expenses 
were  not  to  exceed  those  of  the  in- 
terment of  an  ordinary  tradesman. 
Dnring  the  last  weeks  of  his  life  he 
was  much  cheered  by  the  visits  of 
a  little  German  girl,  who  was  greatly 
attached  to  him,  and  to  whom  he 
addressed  several  poems.  He  nick- 
named her  *La  Mouche.'  One  of 
these  poems  has  been  published. 
In  a  dream  the  poet  sees  himself 
in  the  ruins  of  an  old  temple.  In 
an  open  coffin,  in  their  midst  lies 
the  poet  himself,  slumbering  the 
sleep  of  death.  A  passion-flower  is 
growing  by  the  side  of  the  Tcoffin, 
which  is  richly  ornamented  with 
carvings,  representing  the  mytho- 
logy  of  Judaea,  Greece,  pnd  Itome, 
not  forgetting  the  ass  of  Balaam. 
The  solemn  solitude  of  the  tomb  is 
interrupted  by  a  disputation  which 
these  mythological  £rarms  enter  upon. 


The  altercation  becomes  at  last  so 
loud,  especially  the  ass  of  Balaam 
is  so  noisy,  that  the  poet  awakes 
from  his  death-sleep,  and  returns 
once  more  to  life. 

Throughout  this  illness  Heine 
never  allowed]  the  real  truth  of  his 
condition  to  become  known  to  his 
mother ;  and  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  dictate  his  letters  to 
her,  pretended  that  an  irritation  of 
the  eyes  prevented  him  from  writing 
.himself.  On  the  day  before  his 
death  he  sat  up  and  tried  to  write 
out  a  new  will,  but  did  not  get 
beyond  the  first  few  paragraphs. 
Frequent  fits  of  retching  exhausted 
his  bodily  strength,  without  sub- 
duing his  old  gaiety.  He  even  ex- 
pressed hopes  of  getting  over  this 
attack.  Oa  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th  of  February  1 856,  at  last,  he  was 
relieved  from  his  suSerings.  Alex- 
andre Dumas  and  Th6ophile  Gau- 
thier  were  the  only  illustrious  friends 
that  followed  him  to  the  grave.  He 
lies  buried  in  the  Cimetiere  Mont- 
martre ;  a  simple  marble  slab,  with 
the  name  of  *  Henri  Heine,'  marks 
his  last  resting-place. 
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A     LOST     MAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   TWO    GEOUPS. 


*  i^OME  here,  Lauderdale,  and  see 
\J  fcjie  miserable  creature.' 

'  A  pitiful  object,  Gregory.' 

'  She  is  sending  him  back  to  fetch 
her  dog, — a  dog  to  fetch  a  dog.' 

'  He  does  look  as  if  he  had  been 
whipped  and  bidden  keep  to  heel.' 

'  There  goes  the  taunting  iyranny 
of  woman.' 

*  There   goes  the  abject,   loath- 
Aome  mammon- worship  of  man.' 

The  two  speakers  were  brother 
and  sister;  though  at  the  first 
.glance  of  the  heads  and  the  shoulders 
thrust  forward  at  the  gable  of  a 
high-pitched  glass  house,  which 
commanded  the  dale  of  the  Eoan  and 
i^he  road  to  the  mineral  spring  of 
.St.  Boville's,  situated  where  Scot- 
land merges  into  England,  it  would 
have  been  a  little  hard  to  distinguish 
ihe  brother  from  the  sister.  The 
upper  garments — ^linen  blouses^  con- 
siderably stained  and  splashed — of 
the  couple,  were  the  same,  and  the 
faces  were  at  once  very  peculiar  and 
very  like.  They  were  quaintly  ugly, 
with  the  physical  ugliness  which 
sometimes  exists  along  with  highly 
intelligent  and  benevolent  expres- 
sions ;  and  which,  unique  and  charac- 
teristic in  itself,  when  irradiated  by 
gleams  of  genius  and  melted  and 
remoulded  for  moments  by  sudden 
touches  of  tenderness,  becomes  often 
as  good  as  beauty  of  form  and 
colour;  nay,  beats  beauty  igno- 
minioasly  in  its  own  walk.  The  per^ 
sonal  speciality  of  the  Wainwrights 
was  a  loose-limbed,  ill-jointed  spe- 
•ciality — shambling  in  the  man,  un- 
gainly in  the  woman.  The  family 
complexion  was  almost  picturesque 
and  pictorial — it  was  of  so  warm  an 
orange  sallowness — if  it  had  been 
anywhere  but  in  the  human  face, 
where  it  had  a  flavour,  false  in  this 


instance,   of  jaundice   and  yellow 
fever. 

The  features  were  those  bumpy 
features,  which  must  have  some- 
thing intrinsically  gifted  and  benign 
in  them ;  for  it  does  not  need  the 
recollection  of  the  face  of  Tom 
Pinch  in  mentioning  them  to  re- 
mind the  world  of  half  the  most 
manlike,  womanlike,  childlike  peo- 
ple they  know.  The  forehead  was 
a  very  prominent  bump,  indeed, 
like  a  large  Swedish  turnip,  so 
heavy  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
cordml  twinkle  of  the  eyes — ^whicb  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  under 
such  a  penthouse,  were  contracted  by 
short  sight— and  the  pacific  charac- 
ter of  the  full  mouth,  it  would  have 
been  Iqwering^.  The  nose  was  an- 
other knob,  much  smaller  but  almost 
equally  round,  honest,  innocent,  and 
comical  among  noses.  The  chin 
formed  a  third  knob  in  due  propor- 
tion. The  hair  was  the  great  point 
of  difference  between  the  man  and 
the  woman;  while  it  was  the 
plainest  evidence  in  both  how  ill 
time  had  dealt  with  them.  Origi- 
nally the  hair  had  been  of  a  muddy 
buff  colour,  trying  even  to  a  com- 
plexion of  inies  and  roses,  but 
though  neither  brother  nor  sister 
had  reached  middle  life,  in  the  man 
it  had  fallen  off,  save  in  flu%  tufts 
at  the  sides,  giving  him  another 
huge  bump  as  a  climax,  by  leaving 
the  main  body  of  his  head  to  the 
cuff  of  his  neck  in  unvarnished 
--or  rather  literally,  highly  var- 
nished— ^baldness.  In  the  woman,  it 
was  still  a  ftill  crop,' but  so  pro- 
fusely  sprinkled  with  grey,  as  to 
have  paled  from  buff  to  straw 
colour. 

Only  a  peculiar  nurticre  and  cul- 
ture   could    have  denreloped  suck 
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xmiiy  in  disparity  with  its  gains  and 
its  losses ;  and  Lauderdale  and  Gre- 
gory Wainwright  had  been  reared 
and  disciplined  peculiarly  to  their 
mntaal  wealth  and  mntnal  poverty. 

They  were  two  wellborn,  well  edu- 
cated photographic  artists  on  equal 
terms;  not  that  Gregory  took  the 
photographs  and  Lauderdale  printed 
them ;  but  that  they  were  partners  as 
-well  as  brother  and  sister,  who  had 
reached  considerable  eminence  in 
their  profession,  were  somewhat 
eccentric  from  protracted  combined 
isolation  and  knocking  about  in  the 
world,  and  had  inherited  a  right  to 
occupy  rooms  in  old  St.  Boville's 
House  eveiy  summer  if  they  chose. 
They  were  there  now  for  the  benefit 
of  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  country  air,  with  their  glass 
house  erected  in  St.  Boville's  House 
grounds,  and  the  St.  Boville's  House 
servants  fuming,  turning  up  their 
noses  at  the  degenerate  scions  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Wainwright. 

Lauderdale  and  Gregory's  trade 
had  not  been  without  its  effect  in 
making  them  arrant  gossips.  From 
their  post  in  their  itmerant  castle, 
pitched  in  the  shadow  of  the 
borrowed  dignity  of  St.  Boville's, 
with  their  three-legged  apparatus 
and  their  long  boxes  fflce  Punch  pro- 
perties among  the  crags,  woods,  and 
waters,  Lauderdale  and  Gregory 
soon  knew  every  face  of  the  company 
frequenting  St.  Boville's  this  sum- 
mer, as  well  as  the  woman  at  the 
well-spring.  They  picked  up  the 
names  and  fragments  of  the  owners' 
history,  discussing  the  last  with  as 
much  zest  as  the  most  accomplished 
spinster  who  attended  church  for 
the  good  of  her  soul  on  Sundays, 
and  solaced  her  taste  and  fancy  by 
accompanying  friends  to  the  weekly 
concerts  given  by  Ludovic  Sutcliffe, 
Miss  Lucy  Hyndford,  and  Miss 
Clara  Mortimer,  pretiy  regularly 
every  Saturday  evening,  and  by 
taking  out  the  fastest  novels  in  the 
circulating  library  to  which  she 
subscribed,  on  the  plea,  *They  are 
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all  nonsense  and  not  at  all  im- 
proving, my  dear,  but  a  sojourn  at 
a  watering  place  is  an  idle  time,  and 
if  I  am  to  be  excused  for  indul^ging 
in  a  little  Hght  reading  to  pass  the 
time,  I  may  as  weU  stretch  my  tether 
to  its  utmost  extent  and  indulge  in 
what  I  feel  to  be  improbable,  im- 
proper, and  exciting  in  the  highest 
degree.' 

Lauderdale  and  Gregory  knew  all 
about  the  rich  young  widow  who 
flaunted  her  youthful  bloom  and 
activity,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
overgrown  and  lazy;  who  would 
allow  no  one  to  contradict  her  des- 
perate heathens  of  children,  yet  led 
an  openly  cat  and  dog  life  with 
them  herself;  who  kept  a  tame 
young  man  hanging  about  her,  a 
poor,  drowned  in  debt,  shrunk 
with  dissipation,  wreck  of  a  hand- 
some, frivolous,  good-for-nothing, 
good-natured,  ci-devant  gentleman, 
whom  she  would  neither  marry 
nor  let  go,  whom  she  baited  and 
played  with  for  her  convenience  and 
delectation,  with  the  false,  fugitive 
attraction  of  some  day  soon  marry- 
ing him  and  so  relieving  him  from 
his  mountain  load  of  debt,  and  pro- 
viding for  his  helpless,  dreary 
friture ;  caring  nothing,  though  the 
world  of  St.  Boville's,  and  the  great 
world  beyond  the  little  watering 
place  between  its  heathery  hills, 
commented  in  strong  terms  on  the 
liberty — censured  her,  cut  her.  Was 
she  not  a  rich  young  widow  who 
was  beyond  control  and  answerable 
to  nobody ;  who  could  ride  rampant 
over  all  the  unfortunates  in  her 
power,  tyrannise  over  them,  abuse 
them,  grind  and  defraud  them,  while 
she  indulged  herself  in  coarsely  sen- 
sual life,  without  scruple  and  with- 
out concealment  ? 

Lauderdale  and  Gregory  were 
watching  the  bold,  frissy  progress  of 
the  widow  with  her  coerced,  hard- 
driven  captive  in  her  train  climbing 
the  path  among  the  mountain  ashes 
and  broom  bushes,  rapidly  changing 
into  waving  bracken  and  nodding 
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ling,  to  the  well — incongruous  way- 
&rers  on  sucli  a  road,  as  incongruous 
as  the  nauseous,  sulphureous  fames 
of  the  clear  sparkling  water  at  the 
spring,  or  the  crowd  of  omnibuses 
and  cabs,  jaded  conductors  and 
cabbies,  pompous,  jaunty,  chattering 
men,  women,  and  children,  for  the 
most  part  showing  off  their  airs,  and 
gabbling  flippantly,  as  they  met  in 
the  fresh  mornings,  in  that  lovely, 
and,  by  nature,  lonely  dell,  where  a 
fountain  of  health  was  supposed  to 
play  for  the  public's  benefit.  The  bro- 
ther and  the  sister  were  passing  their 
oomments  and  chaffing  each  other. 
As  they  did  so,  the  man's  face  was 
puckered  and  crumpled  into  more 
wilfiil  lines  and  hollows  of  humour, 
and  in  the  woman's  battei'ed,  but  still 
quite  womanly  face,  there  were  more 
indications  of  lingering  youthful 
impulsiveness  and  passionate  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  Gregory  turned 
away  from  his  glass  gable  whistling 
to  his  work,  summarily  dismissing 
fi^m  his  mind  the  spectacle  the  two 
had  been  contemplating,  unless  he 
had  an  idea  of  recalling  it  and  try- 
ing to  fix  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
lust  of  the  flesh. 

Lauderdale  continued  pondering 
on  the  distasteful  pair  caught  in 
each  other's  traps,  for  if  ever  the 
widow  lost  sight  of  her  cunning 
and  married  her  minion,  the  world 
might  trust  him  to  pay  his  debts 
in  two  senses,  like  all  crushed,  de- 
graded slaves,  to  retaliate  when  his 
day  of  vengeance  came,  in  brutal 
frenzy  and  devilish  cruelty.  Yet 
Lauderdale  had  a  remorse  where 
he  was  concerned;  she  was  sud- 
denly reminded  by  his  efieminate, 
half  eflete  traits  of  a  young  Captain 
Featherstone,  whom  she  and  Gre- 
gory used  to  know  something  of, 
and  of  whose  graces,  weaknesses, 
and  follies  they  had  taken  ample 
interest  in  jests  and  laughter  up  to 
the  day  of  his  regiment's  march  out 
of  a  garrison  town,  the  first  stage 
of  its  campaign  on  active  service, 
when,  at  an  early  date  in  a  nameless 


skirmish  with  the  crouching,  savage 
Maories,  the  dandy  captaan  was 
shot  dead  in  the  scrub.  Lauderdale 
could  never  think  of  his  locket  on 
his  breast,  his  glass  in  his  eye,  his 
drawl  and  his  strut  again,  without 
having  another  vision  of  him, 
stripped  of  his  elegancies  and  affec- 
tations, a  simple,  poor  young  fellow 
of  no  more  than  three  or  four-and- 
twenty  years,  rolling  on  the  bloody 
earth,  clutching  at  the  thorny  bushes 
for  lack  of  friendly  hands  to  hold 
by,  and  with  nothing  but  the  night 
wind  over  a  wilderness  to  dry  the 
sweat  breaking  from  his  brow  and 
the  froth  bubbling  from  his  lips ; 
and  that  wide,  yet  dose,  wonder- 
fiilly  tender  saying  on  hard  Scotch 
Hps,  *  aye  somebody's  body,'  would 
hover  before  her  imagination. 

Lauderdale  drew  a  great  sigh. 
'  Greg,'  she  apostrophised  her  com- 
panion abruptly,  '  surely  there  is  no 
yoke  so  base,  no  bondage  so  bitter, 
no  toil  so  hard,  as  that  to  which  a 
man  bows  who  thinks  to  get  a  vain, 
selfish  woman's  goods  to  endow 
himself  withal,  by  wooing  her  idle 
pleasure.' 

Gregory  looked  round,  and  raised 
his  bushy  eyebrows  and  hunched 
his  round  shoulders  in  a  little  sur- 
prise. It  was  not  often  that  Lau- 
derdale's grown,  staid,  and  crushed 
down  woman's  nature  rose  so  vehe- 
mently to  the  surface. 

*  Laud,  my  daughter,'  Gregory 
addressed  his  two  years  younger 
sister,  *  don't  you  go  in  for  fallen 
men.  The  next  thing  you  will  be 
setting  up  a  follower  yourself, 
breaking  him  in  as  your  helper  and 
successor  on  a  new  and  approved 
plan,  just  to  show  other  indepen- 
dent women  the  proper  method, 
kicking  him,  and  getting  kicked 
in  turn,  and  that  would  not  suit 
my  book  at  all,  at  all.  Two  are 
company,  three  none.  There's 
room  for  a  pair  of  us,  but  there  aint 
room  for  an  interloper,  my  chum." 
Lauderdale  laughed  with  a  whole 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience,  and 
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shook  off  the  cloud  shapes  of  vague 
yearning  and  incipient  discontent 
and  in^gnation  which  had  beset 
her. 

The  artists  were  not  to  get  rid  so 
easily  of  the  rampageous,  rollicking 
widow  and  her  pitifol  prey — ^not  to 
be  rid  of  them  at  aU  till  they  had 
cost  them  dear. 

It  was  afternoon  at  St.  Boville's 

stem  and  narrow,  dark  and  dismal 
in  its  hard,  cold  stone  square,  with 
its  court  and  pillars  bearing  urns, 
looking  as  if  they  held  in  per- 
petuity the  ashes  of  the  old  Wain- 
wrights  of  St.  Boville's,  and  its  walls 
bursting  into  a  dank  dew  and  flush- 
ing into  a  darker  red  of  lichens,  as 
though  in  horror  and  contempt  of 
the  straggling  masses  of  rickety, 
garish,  fantastically  shaped  shells  of 
flowery  villas  springing  up  like 
dragon's  teeth,  in  a  night,  aU  round 
it.  At  St.  Boville's  House,  dry 
David  Hume  had  speculated  acutely, 
summed  up  caustically,  touched 
formally  the  dead  bones  of  history, 
himself  in  wig  and  ruffles,  paying 
homage  to  a  great  lady  of  the 
old  quality.  Home  had  ranted 
grandiloquent  tragedy,  taken  lightly 
his  deposition  from  the  priestly 
office  by  his  Presbyterian  fathers, 
and  been  bearleader  to  the  bravest 
boy  and  man,  the  tenderest,  most 
faithftd  heart,  which  would  not  lie 
in  Westminster  Abbey  as  Lord 
Lynedoch,  but  would  lie  as  Thomas 
Graham  of  Balgowan  in  Methven 
Kirkyard  by  the  bride  dead  for 
half  a  century,  in  broad  Scotland. 
St.  Boville's  House  retained  a  faint 
flavour  of  those  people. 

Gregory  and  Lauderdale  Wain- 
wright  had  dined,  to  the  scandal  of 
the  snappish,  overbearing  servants 
of  the  great  house,  at  the  antedilu- 
vian hour  of  noon,  and  repaired  not 
to  the  gaunt,  white,  dimity  shrouded 
drawing-room,  but — ^taking  advan- 
tage of  the  very  best  part  of  old  St. 
Boville's,  its  capabilities  for  life  in  the 
open  air — to  the  terraced  garden  and 


green  grassy  slopes  studded  and 
bordered  by  big  umbrageous  trees 
descending  to  the  Boan  water,  when 
word  was  brought  to  them  that  a 
party  were  at  the  photographic 
establishment  wanting  to  be  taken 
on  the  spot,  demanding  the  instant 
attendance  of  the  peribrmers,  and 
impatient  and  indignant  that  such 
small  folks  as  photographers  should 
have  bodily  wants  and  think  of  re- 
lieving them  by  dinners,  while  such 
great  folks  as  distinguished  sitters 
were  kept  waiting.  And  Gregoiy 
and  Lauderdale  turned  to  walk 
back,"  Gregoiy  insisting  that  he 
would  take  his  own  time  to  invest 
himself  in  harness,  and  Lauderdale 
expediting  him  by  all  the  means  in 
her  power. 

Arrived  at  the  glass  house,  Lau- 
derdale and  Gregory  found  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Somer,  flying  about 
like  a  caged  magpie  (for  already 
there  were  little  bits  of  white  let  in 
here  and  there,  to  relieve  the  sombre- 
ness  of  her  rustling  crape  and  silk), 
stopping  short  to  deliver  her  decided 
opinion  upon  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  photographers,  audibly — 
*  "What  a  scarecrow.  What  a  tabby  !' 
She  had  with  her  the  aspirant  to 
her  heart,  hand,  and  income,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  trying  to  cool  and  com- 
pose her ;  and  so  heated  and  ruffled 
himself  in  the  fruitless  effort,  that  he 
was  constantly  fluttering  his  white 
handkerchief  out  of  his  coat-pocket 
like  an  ineffectual  flag  of  truce,  and 
lifting  and  replacing  his  hat  on  his 
head,  the  silky  brown  hair  of  which 
was  worn  and  getting  thin  on  the 
temples — but  not  with  thought — as 
if  it  were  a  safety-valve  for  his 
feverish  unrest  and  deadly  weari- 
ness. And  there  were  Mrs.  Somer's 
promising  progeny,  four  in  number, 
the  queerest,  most  repulsive  nonde- 
scripts of  long-Hmbed  boys  (if  the 
widow  was  only  thirty-six,  as  she 
gave  out,  she  must  have  married 
from  the  school-room),  in  frock- 
like kilts  with  braided  jackets, 
which  might  have  been  made  the 
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same  as  their  sister's,  by  the  same 
dressmaker,  showing  long  drawn 
out  bare  throats  decked  with  crin- 
kling neck-ribands,  and  surmounted 
by  heads  having  the  hair  divided  up 
the  centre,  and  curled  in  rows ; 
and  one  girl  wearing  navvy  boots, 
long  white  trowsers,  a  regular 
littlb  coat  with  pockets,  and  a  small 
sailor's  hat  above  short-clipped 
hair — the  only  boy  among  them. 
They  had  dispersed  to  mischief  the 
moment  after  they  had  entered 
the  room ;  had  already  smashed 
a  jar  and  evolved  an  awfully  Plu- 
tonic smell,  and  were  then  en- 
gaged in  hunting  an  unhappy  long- 
haired little  dog,  their  property, 
grown  querulous  by  much  human 
worrying,  round  cameras  and  tables, 
in  among  half-dried  plates,  prepared 
to  dip  it  bodily  in  a  pail  of  strong 
acid  with  which  they  were  liberally 
sprinkling,  and  burning  the  matting. 

*  Hallo  ! '  cried  Gregory,  without 
restraint,  standing  still  on  his 
threshold  ;  '  I  cannot  understand 
this.' 

Mrs.  Somer,  in  defence  of  herself 
and  her  young,  attacked  him  with 
the  loud  volubility  of  a  common, 
brawling  scold :  *  I  read  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  well-room;  and  I 
came  here,  like  a  fool,  I  may  say,  to 
patronise  you,  and  found  nobody.' 

*  Patronage  is  so  overwhelming,' 
suggested  Gregory. 

*  The  advertisement  was  of  speci- 
mens of  landscape  photography  to 
be  had  here,'  put  in  Lauderdale ; 
'and  the  hours  appointed  for  any 
sitters  were  from  four  to  six.' 

'  Oh !  I  daresay ;  but  who  minds 
hours  in  attending  to  business,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  I  can  tell 
you  anything  else  won't  do,  if  you 
want  to  get  on.  What  I  want  is  to 
be  back  at  my  house — Ivy  Lodge — 
for  tiflSn  at  three,  so  you  will  make 
haste  and  take  us  at  once.  Charley, 
don't  untie  your  riband,  you  slovenly 
hobbledehoy.  Missy,  put  on  your 
gloves  this  minute,  you  nasty, 
naughty  girl  !    you  have  smeared 


your  hands  as  black  as  a  native's. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  I  wonder  at  you,  that 
you  don't  look  after  the  children, 
and  prevent  them  making  frights 
of  themselves,  when  you  pretended 
you  wished  our  likenesses.'  There 
was  a  simper  brought  in  here. 

Certainly  the  widow  had  been  a 
wife  in  Her  Majesty's  oriental  pos- 
sessions. It  reads  like  a  Hbel  on 
the  land  of  great,  gentle  elephants, 
gliding,  salaaming  Hindoos,  even  of 
flower- strewn  heathen  temples,  but 
all  such  women  do  come  from  India^ 
as  all  such  baited,  forlorn  men,  like 
her  admirer,  are  found  in  some 
learned  profession — advocates  with- 
out briefs,  doctors  without  patients, 
priests  without  cures. 

Mr.  Hopkins  lifted  his  hat,  and 
replaced  it  more  helplessly  than 
ever;  glanced  at  Lauderdale  and 
Gregory  ftirtive  looks  from  eyes 
wandering  slightly,  glazed,  sur- 
rounded by  crows'-toes,  though,  as- 
suredly, he  was  not  older  than  Mrs. 
Somer  said  she  was. 

*Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Somer,  I 
cannot  help  them;  they  will  not 
attend  to  me.  Freddy,  let  that 
slide  alone ;  Missy,  put  on  your 
gloves  when  your  mamma  bids  you.* 

*  You're  a  muff,  Mr.  Hopkins,  not 
to  touch  what  you  like,'  shouted 
Master  Freddy. 

*  You're  an  impudent,  rude  wretch 
to  meddle  with  me,'  protested  the 
still  more  demonstrative  young  lady. 

*  They  don't  attend  to  you,  natu- 
rally,'  explained  Mrs.  Somer,  'for 
they  don't  attend  to  me,  not  one 
word.  There  never  were  such 
children,  nor  a  woman  so  tried.  I 
know  they  will  live  to  break  my 
heart,  and  bring  my  grey  hairs  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  where  the  grass 
on  their  angel  of  a  father's  is  not 
green,  and  he  has  left  me  alone  to 
fight  with  them,*  cried  Mrs.  Somer, 
sinking  into  a  chair  in  the  most 
astounding  paroxysm,  actually  rag- 
ing, panting,  quivering,  whimper- 
ing ;  while  of  the  culprits,  two 
turned  their  backs  not  to  see  mamma 
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in  one  of  her  rows,  and  two  looked 
on  in  stolid  indifference.  One  of 
Mrs.  Somer's  idiosyncrasies  was 
these  rapid,  violent  changes  of  mood. 
She  was  a  creature  who  lived  in 
scenes,  whose  native  air  was  squalls, 
all  the  more  degrading  because  of 
their  petty  origin. 

*  You  are  too  sensitive ;  you  must 
not  agitate  yourself.  Pray  try  to 
swallow  a  glassful  of  water,'  pressed 
Mr.  Hopkins,  handing  the  oppressed 
lady  a  glass  from  the  table. 

*What!  with  that  horrid  stuff  in 
it?  *  demanded  Mrs.  Somer, bouncing 
up,  and  upsetting  the  glass  in  the 
act  of  pointing  furiously  to  a  sedi- 
ment in  its  contents  which  her 
anxious  attendant  had  overlooked. 
*  Do  you  want  to  poison  me,  next, 
Mr.  Hopkins  ?    Oh,  what  a  world ! ' 

*  Forgive  me ;  pray  do  excuse  me. 
It  was  shockingly  stupid  and  care- 
less, but  I  was  BO  engrossed  with 
your  little  nervous  attack.  Why 
do  you  keep  such  things  standing 
about?'  backing  out  fiercely  on 
Lauderdale  and  Gregory,  who  had 
been  put  in  the  background,  as  Mrs. 
Somer,  with  her  inimitable  conceit 
and  brazen  audacity,  would  have 
put  the  Queen  at  her  own  drawing 
room,  in  the  background,  had  Mrs. 
Somer  been  admitted  to  kiss  hands. 

But  in  the  lull  of  the  lady's, 
angrily  shaking  her  dripping  silks, 
and  of  her  sulky  resistance  to  the 
offender  striving  to  make  his  peace, 
Gregoiy  cleared  his  throat  sono- 
rously— ^he  thought  of  leaping  on 
the  top  of  his  camera,  if  it  would 
bear  him,  and  using  it  as  a  rostrum 
to  secure  a  hearing — and  addressed 
the  audience  : — '  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  sorry  to  intrude  upon 
you,  but  photography  is  dabbling  in 
chemicals ;  and  I  am  forced  to  warn 
jou  for  your  own  safety,  if  yon 
don't  keep  your  hands  and  your  feet 
to  yourselves'  (the  progeny  were 
starting  anew  to  ransack  destruc- 
tively drawers  and  cases,  and  to  hunt 
die  unhappy  dog  to  its  doom), 
'  for  the  protection  of  human  beings 


and  a  dumb  animal,  we  —  I  and 
my  partner — ^will  be  forced  to  show 
you  out,  as  we  keep  no  servant  to 
perform  the  ceremony ;  otherwise 
we  will  undoubtedly  be  all  blown 
up,  or  burnt  to  a  cinder,  or  come  to 
great  grief  in  some  other  way  or 
ways  unsuspected  as  yet.  If  we 
survive,  we  will  be  compelled,  as 
we  are  men — that  is,  a  man  and  a 
woman — who  live  in  a  measure  by 
the  tools  of  our  trade,  to  charge  all 
the  additional  expenses,  including, 
of  course,  the  coroner's — no,  we 
have  no  coroner's  inquests  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  country  provides  for 
them  where  they  do  occur — ^but 
the  necessary  burial  fees  to  your 
account.' 

*  Grood  gracious !  What  does  the 
man  mean  ?  Is  he  mad  ?*  asked 
Mrs.  Somer  candidly ;  but  though 
offended  and  disgusted,  being 
notably  obstinate,  and  having  come 
that  day  to  the  glass  house  to  have 
her  likeness  taken,  she  intended 
to  stay  till  she  had  attained  her 
object:  without  a  selfish  end  in 
view,  she  would  have  fled,  the  first 
clamorous  coward,  at  the  dimmest 
smoke  wreath,  the  remotest  report 
of  danger. 

Lauderdale  spoke  a  little  aside  io 
Gregory,  *  Have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  Greg,  they  are  odious  subjects, 
and  I  foresee,  though  she  has  the 
card  of  terms  in  her  hand,  she  will 
try  to  beat  us  down  and  fight  a 
battle  with  us  before  she  pays  us.' 

They  were  odious  subjects.  Mrs. 
Somer,  plump  with  a  puffed  up, 
gorged  plumpness,  crammed  into  a 
paletot  fitting  tight  to  the  back 
here,  and  bulging  out  there  at  the 
blown-up,  vibrating  skirt,  with  a 
face  encircled,  not  shaded,  by  a 
diminutive,  quasi-mourning  bon- 
net, of  an  ugly,  gross  comeliness, 
smooth  as  fat,  good  living,  and  in- 
carnate selfishness  could  make  it, 
the  same  elements  visible  in  the 
Flemish  red  and  white  of  the  colour, 
speaking  of  an  ample  allowance  of 
beef  and  bread,  tempered  by  good 
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wine ;  the  white,  glancing,  promi- 
nent, modified  boar's  teeth  seen 
through  the  full  animal  red  lips ;  and 
the  equally  animal  straight,  small 
nose ;  the  light  round,  utterly  un- 
reasoning, slightly  'raised'  eyes; 
the  glossy,  bright  brown  hair  care- 
fully trained  into  the  smoothest  of 
round  braids  on  the  forehead  and 
cheek  and  falling  down  in  wanton, 
waving  curls  on  the  shoulder — those 
curls  which  hang  so  innocently  on 
girls'  shoulders,  as  frank  speeches 
fell  guilelessly  from  girls'  lips, 
but  which  can  be  so  immodest  an 
adornment  elsewhere.  This,  with 
the  nondescript,  grimacing,  lower- 
ing faced  boys  and  girl,  the  poor, 
degraded  swell,  fain  to  sell  himself 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  very 
likely  unable  to  resist  lifting  his 
hat  and  flourishing  his  handker- 
chief at  the  critical  moment  of  the 
operation. 

But  Gregory  judged  otherwise. 
*  Not  at  all.  Laud,  I  am  persuaded 
that  I  have  a  decided  Hogarthian 
bias,  and  I  have  often  projected  an 
Hogarthian  series  of  photographs. 
Here  is  a  fine  beginning  for  a  modem 
set  of  Marriage  a  la  mode.' 

*  But  the  widow  don't  propose  to 
figure  in  a  tableau.  There,  then,  if 
they  are  to  be  taken,  let  us  divide 
them  and  have  done  with  them.  Do 
you  fix  the  man,  if  you  can  steady 
him,  and  leave  the  widow  to  me,' 
for  at  that  moment,  influenced  by 
the  contradictory  feelings  he  recalled 
with  regard  to  the  old  popinjay, 
Captain  Featherstone,  Lauaerdale 
felt  more  averse  to  the  man. 

Mrs.  Somer  negatived  the  sug- 
gestion flatly.  *  If  I  am  to  pay  a 
first-class  price  for  my  carte,  it  is 
not  to  have  it  taken  by  a  woman. 
How  absurd!  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  I  am  always  accus- 
tomed to  have  the  first  and  the  best 
of  everything.  If  your  husband,  or 
master,  or  whoever  he  may  be,  has 
not  time  for  all  of  us,  the  children  and 
Mr.  Hopkins  can  wait  till  another 
day — can't  you,  Mv.  Hopkins  P* 


'  With  all  my  heart,  Mrs.  Somer, 
if  you  get  justice  done  you  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  in  such  a  case,  not  even 
the  sun  will  be  fair.' 

There  followed  a  great  bustle  of 
placing  the  widow  and  adjusting  her 
drapery,  her  satellite  lending  him- 
self to  fulfil  her  exactions,  caprices, 
and  vulgar  inclinations  to  what- 
ever  was  artificial,  affected,  ostentar- 
tious,  though  not  without  affording 
indications  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  thousand  and  one  amateur  pho- 
tographers, whose  dabbling  through 
all  its  superficiality  had  been  of  un- 
usual promise,  and  whose  original 
better  taste,  as  well  as  his  greater 
culture,  disposed  him  to  different 
results.  Lauderdale  kept  aloof  from 
the  sitting,  only  near  enough  to  re- 
strain Gregory's  effrontery  in  quiz- 
zing the  egregiousness  of  the  folly 
before  him,  though  Mrs.  Somer  was 
too  obtuse  to  suspect  the  offence,  and 
Mr.  Hopkins  too  weak  to  resent  it. 

Twice  Gregory  was  catching  the 
lady  in  an  attitude  and  expression 
of  ineffable  vanity  and  arrogance, 
not ;  without  its  hoidenishness  at 
the  height  of  its  pomposity,  when 
she  disappointed  his  hopes  and 
overturned  his  arrangements  by 
the  most  irrelevant  interruptions. 
*  Horatio,  you  lout,  haven't  I  told 
you  a  thousand  times  not  to  stand 
loafing  with  your  hands  in  your 
pockets  ?'  *  Missy — ^Madam,  mind 
your  upper  lip.  If  you  pull  it  out 
as  you  are  doing,  I'd  as  lief  have  the 
lowest  Coolie's  feice  in  my  album,  as 
yours.' 

*  The  woman  is  a  fentastic  idiot ; 
stark,  staring  mad,  I  believe,'  mut- 
tered Gregory  between  his  teeth,  for 
his  punishment.  He  made  another 
speech  aloud.  ^My  chemicals  are 
ticklish  affairs,  I  am  afraid  they  won't 
stand  beinff  ti^ed  with  much  longer* 
My  time,  wough  it  is  the  better  part 
of  my  capita^  counts  for  nothing. 
I'm  at  your  service,  ma'am,  till  dark,, 
or  we  can  try  the  moon  if  you 
like:  rather  a  vague  impression,  but 
unique.     Put  me  out  of  the  reckon- 
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ing ;  but  pray  consider  the  chemicals. 
I  cannot  answer  for  their  behaviour. 
I  folly  expect  them  to  fizz  up  and 
burst  from  their  confinement  pre- 
sently.' 

Mrs.  Somer  stared,  tossed  her 
head,  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  the 
announcement  was  horribly  dis- 
agreeable, and  the  trade  which  could 
justify  it  a  shocking  bore  and  de- 
testable nuisance  ;  but  she  sat  still 
for  three  minutes,  and  the  desired 
impression  was  obtained. 

At  the  first  glimpse,  Mrs.  Somer 
announced  herself  extremely  dis- 
satisfied with  the  work.  It  was  not 
a  good  view  of  her  face — ^it  damaged 
her  profile — it  spoilt  her  expression ; 
for  that  sly,  sullen  look  was  not  hers. 
She  would  appeal  to  Mr.  Hopkins 
if  she  was  sly  or  sullen :  if  she  had 
faults,  slyness  and  sullenness  were 
not  among  them.  Why  were  her 
hands  so  large  ?  She  had  a  plump 
hand,  but  not  a  hand  like  her  cook's. 
Why  did  they  not  prevent  her  from 
putting  them  out  before  her,  if  that 
was  what  did  it  ?  She  might  have 
had  feet  like  a  ploughman's,  too ; 
for  what  could  she  know  of  such 
trumpery  rules  ?  It  was  dreadful  to 
find  people  with  so  little  thought  in 
their  own  business.  If  Charley  put 
his  finger  on  the  plate  to  rub  it  in 
the  least  particular,  she  would  box 
his  ears  soundly  for  him.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, in  the  character  of  a  hapless 
echo,  assented  to  every  one  of  her 
contradictory  assertions,  and  en- 
dorsed all  her  objections,  notwith- 
standing the  widow  would  have 
been  b^bter  pleased  if  he  had  praised 
the  likeness  without  stint ;  and  she 
grew  pettish  and  cross,  as  well  as 
unbearably,  brutally  self-satisfied 
and  despotic ;  flounced  away  to 
put  on  her  bonnet,  and  began  to 
complain  loudly  and  bitterly  of  the 
imposition  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  her  by  the  charge  for 
what  was,  after  all,  photography  not 
at  all  out  of  the  common — really 
second-rate,  inferior  to  what  she  had 
been  fenuliar  with,  though  it  was 


done  by  people  who  set  up  their 
establishment  in  St.Boville's  House, 
and  went  through  the  form  of  im.- 
plying  that  they  were  exclusive  in 
their  sitters,  as  well  as  in  their 
charges  (there  had  been  the  attrac- 
tion to  the  vain,  grasping  harpy)  ; 
but  if  they  did  not  let  down  their 
rate  to  her  after  their  negligence  in 
keeping  her  waiting  to  begin  with, 
and  the  imperfections  which  she  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  point  out  in  the 
carte,  she  would  be  obliged  to  call 
them — ^well,  it  had  an  odd  look,  a 
man  and  a  woman  engaged  in  a 
trade  on  an  equality,  as  they 
a^oted  to  be — ^little  better  than 
impostors. 

'  Call  us  what  you  please,  ma'am,* 
Gregory  assured  the  widow,  gruffly, 
getting  tired  of  the  scene,  *  we  will 
not  be  at  all  put  out ;  I  do  not  even 
think  that  we  will  inquire  whether 
the  names  are  actionable,  and  cany 
them  into  a  court  of  law.' 

When  the  last  attack  was  begun 
by  Mrs.  Somer,  Mr.  Hopkins  had 
fidgeted  dreadfixlly,  his  wan  face 
had  flushed  crimson,  he  had  ap- 
proached a  cabman's  refuge  of  slap- 
ping his  breast,  biting  his  nails,  and 
scratcliing  his  head.  But  he  dared 
not  oppose  his  English  Begum.  His 
mortification  and  misery  at  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  woman  whom  he 
was  urgently  soliciting  to  allow  him 
to  bestow  on  her  his  name,  and  to 
give  him  her  irksome,  intolerable 
company  for  Hfe, — ^in  return  for  let- 
ting herself  be  decoyed  and  betrayed 
into  becoming  liable  for  his  load  of 
debt,  which  had  been  contracted  so 
long  1^  now  that  he  scarcely  re- 
membered being  a  free  man,  but 
always  had  the  load  looming  more 
heavily  and  darkly  over  him,  and 
pledging  herself  to  support  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  bartered,  dis- 
honoured days, — must  find  another 
vent.  Shame  and  vexation  took 
the  turn  of  goading  and  spurring 
on  the  naturally  easy-tempered,. 
free*handed  reprobate  to  out-Herod 
Herod.     He  blustered  and  bullied 
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to  the  artist  brother  and  sister,  of 
Mrs.  Somer's  rank,  influence,  know- 
ledge, and  the  nnheard-of  confidence 
and  presumption  of  their  claiming 
from  her  greater  remuneration  than 
she  was  inclined  to  give,  until  even 
Mrs.  Somer  started  at  the  fiiry  of 
her  champion,  and  connected  it 
erroneously  with  certain  data  she 
had  meanly  scraped  together  and 
hoarded  up,  of  former  habits  and 
humours  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  which  he 
had  not  dared  give  way  to  on  late 
occasions,  for  the  trembling  chance 
of  success  in  his  aim  at  &t,  fair 
and  forty,  comfortable  widowhood 
— in  juxtaposition  with  unbridled 
worldliness,  violence,  levity,  and 
ignorance.  Mrs.  Somerwas  diverted 
from  her  purpose  by  a  new  and 
more  engrossing  personal  interest — 
to  sifb  her  groundless  and  unjust 
suspicion  to  the  bottom.  She  ac- 
tually yielded  her  point  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  paid  Gregory  his  due 
with  only  an  additional  protest  and 
defiance,  and  walked  off  with  her 
man. 

Gregory  twisted  his  hands  in 
what  was  left  to  him  of  hair,  and 
stamped  up  and  down  to  feel  him- 
self rid  of  the  incubus.  '  Faugh  ! 
Marriage  k  la  mode,  like  love  in  a 
cottage,  looks  best  at  a  distance, 
and  has  its  disadvantages  when  one 
is  brought  to  close  quarters  with 
the  actors.  Upon  my  word.  Laud, 
I  am  sorry  for  the  poor,  incapable, 
imbecile  candidate  who  showed  fight 
at  last — poor  beggar ! ' 

*  You  have  very  little  to  do  with 
your  pity ;  a  being  with  the  name 
of  man  to  associate  himself  volun- 
tarily with  such  a  woman,  in  such  a 
life,  and  come  into  other  men  and 
women's  company  and  listen  to  and 
back  up  her  coarse,delirious  tirades ! 
The  singers  at  the  Saturday  evening 
iconcerts,  Ludovic  Sutcliffe,  Miss 
Lucy  Hyndford,  and  Miss  Clara 
Mortimer,  are  patterns  of  modesty 
.and  respectability  in  comparison.' 
Lauderdale  stopped  short  awkward- 
ly :  while  the  words  were  on  her 


lips,  the  door  of  the  glass  house  to 
which  Gregory  had  his  back  swung 
open  with  an  impressive  swing,  and 
Ludovic  Sutcliffe,  Miss  Lucy  Hynd- 
ford, and  Miss  Clara  Mortimer  stood 
in  the  doorway. 

The  Wainwrights  knew  the  sing- 
ers quite  well  by  sight,  though  the 
brother  and  sister  had  only  been  at 
one  concert  (indeed,  were  not  the 
style  of  people  who  frequent  Satur- 
day evening  concerts),  for  not 
merely  were  there  cartes  of  the 
originals  in  a  variety  of  characters 
displayed  prominently  in  the  book- 
sellers' windows,  but  in  the  dearth 
of  public  personages  at  St.  Boville's 
they  formed  its  staple  lions.  The 
singers  were  regarded  by  the  visitors 
at  the  wells,  particularly  by  the  very 
young  people  and  the  maiden  ladies 
among  them,  with  lively  interest, 
and  invested  with  a  halo  of  pinch- 
beck romantic  adventure  and  peril, 
so  that  a  stranger  could  not  walk 
abroad  without  hearing  it  whispered 
on  all  sides  with  a  thrill  of  excite- 
ment, '  Ludovic  Sutcliffe  is  mount- 
ing the  Bunch  of  Grapes  omnibus — 
a  fact  I  assure  you.  Look,  up  there 
beside  the  driver.'  *  Did  you  pass 
Miss  Lucy  Hyndford  at  the  well 
this  morning  ?  Her  complexion  is 
rather  chalky  by  daylight,  but  her 
fine  profile  told  so  last  concert 
night  when  she  turned  it  towards 
the  audience  as  she  was  singing 
"  Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so  far."  ' 
'  Well,  I  think  Miss  Lucy  Hyndford 
is  the  more  elegant  of  the  two,  but 
Miss  Clara  Mortimer  is  my  favour- 
ite. Ofcourse,  Imeanin  theBooms, 
for  the  worst  of  them,  poor  things^ 
is  that  nobody  but  gentlemen  can 
know  people  of  their  profession  in 
private.  When  she  gave  "  Within 
a  Mile  of  Edinburgh  Town  "  her 
nods  and  dimples  were  quite  irre- 
sistible.' 

Ludovic  Sutcliffe  came  into  the 
photographic  saloon(pro  tempore)  as 
if  he  were  taking  a  step  on  the 
boards,  made  a  professional  bow, 
and  spoke   in   a  rich  baritone  as 
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he  introdnced  himself  and  party: 
*  Ludovic  Sntcliffe,  Miss  LucyHynd- 
ford,  Miss  Clara  Mortimer, — Mr. 
and  Miss  Wainwright,  I  presume. 
Artists  ought  to  know  each  other. 
We  have  come  to  ask  you  to  give 
Tis  a  new  representation  of  your 
art.' 

Ludovic  SutclifTe  was  a  thick- 
set, heavy-featured,  tallowy  com- 
plesdoned  man,  between  thirty  and 
forty.  His  white  vest  and  whit« 
gloves  on  concert  nights,  and  the 
abundance  of  jewellery  in  pins  and 
rings  which  he  indulged  in,  even  of 
a  morning,  only  rendered  more 
hopelessly  inelegant  and  unrefined 
his  personal  traits.  He  looked  a 
grave,  downright,  retiring,  rather 
snrly  fellow  ;  but  from  the  exigen- 
cies of  art  and  the  compass  of  his 
voice,  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  re- 
present, in  combination,  what  may 
be  entitled  the  popular  brigand  and 
rover,  and  comic  singer  of  the 
party,  and  his  resounding  mellow 
voice  carried  him,  in  St.  Boville's 
opinion,  in  triumph  through  the 
forced  flashing,  dashing  attributes 
of  the  one,  and  the  clumsy,  rollick- 
ing gambols  of  the  other. 

Miss  Lucy  Hyndford,  in  a  pic- 
turesque red  and  black  shawl 
and  rustic  straw  hat,  with  her 
sallow,  thin,  regular-featured  face, 
and  her  naturally  languishing,  die- 
away  air,  was  much  better  fitted 
for  a  tragic  soprano,  and  it  was 
generally  said  by  her  admirers  that 
she  was  studying  for,  and  coming 
out  in,  at  some  happy  epoch  of  her 
life,  what  they  regarded  her  as  sin- 
gularly gifted  for  —  the  regular 
opera. 

Miss  Clara  Mortimer,  in  a  dingy 
white  gown  and  faded  blue  ribands, 
was  several  shades  less  successful 
in  the  character  of  the  buxom  alto 
who  is  for  ever  rallying,  teasing, 
and  distancing  her  lovers.  Such  a 
r61e  suits  best  with  budding,  fro- 
licsome, care -free  girlhood;  and 
Miss  Clara  Mortimer's  bloom  was 
the  blowsy  bloom  with  the  unmis- 


takable reaUsation  of  drought, 
damp,  dust,  and  early  frost,  of  a 
mature  prime.  Her  stout  figure  and 
loud,  often  grumbling,  tongue  were 
more  appropriate — where,  indeed, 
they  were  to  be  met  with  every 
morning — ^in  the  market  driving 
bargains  for  the  household  pro- 
visions, than  exchanging  badinage 
with  a  lover  over  a  honey-suckle 
barrier,  under  the  evening  star, 
her  strong  arm  bearing  no  load 
more  cumbrous  than  a  new  wicker 
basket  full  of  balls  of  white  cotton 
for  eggs,  or  a  brightly  burnished 
empty  milk  pail. 

But  the  three  artists,  as  they 
called  themselves,  with  as  good  a 
right  as  that  of  many  ^ther  claim- 
ants to  the  name,  contributed,  for 
the  salary  which  was  their  daily 
bread,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  sojourners 
at  St.  Boville's,  at  other  times 
than  on  Saturday  evenings.  When 
they  were  supposed  to  retire  into 
private  they  carried  the  pli^ue  of 
X)opularity  with  them,  not  resenting 
it,  on  the  contrary  accepting  it  in  a 
simple  enough  fashion  as  a  tribute 
to  their  talents,  and  an  indenmifi- 
cation  for  their  sacrifices.  They 
dwelt  together  in  a  moderately 
expensive  lodging,  quietly  and  in- 
offensively as  far  as  the  St.  Boville's 
world  knew.  The  one  thing  in 
their  arrangements  which  troubled 
the  world's  nice  sense  of  propriety 
was  that  the  two  unmarried  women 
had  no  matron  to  chaperon  them, 
and  that  a  professional  connection 
was  all  they  recognised  with  Ludo- 
vic Sutcliffe,  who  walked  with 
them,  doubtless  ate  his  meals  in 
their  company,  and  was  heard 
speaking  to  them  in  the  authorita- 
tive, imceremonious  tone  of  a  male 
relative.  The  varying,  shifting 
world  of  professional  men's  and 
merchants'  families,  retired  officers 
and  professors  with  their  house- 
holds, come  to  spend  their  summer 
holidays  at  St.  Boville's,  had  two 
readings  of  the  riddle.       One  (for 
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tlie  most  part  tbe  men's  one)  was 
the  rational  conclusion  that  as  Miss 
Clara  Mortimer  was  no  girl  except 
by  courtesy,  and  when  she  was  ex- 
ecuting '  Kate  of  Coloraine '  and 
'  Coming  through  the  Rye '  before 
the  footlights,  she  was  to  all  intents 
a  matron,  in  so  far  as  being  able  to 
take  care  of  herself  and  her  com- 
panion was  concerned.  The  other 
reading  arose  from  the  fact  that 
Sfe.  Boville's  was  a  mystery  and 
an  incident-loving  world,  and  had 
therefore  been  so  good  as  to  add 
to  the  fascination  with  which  it 
invested  the  party  by  inventing 
a  nice  little  unaccountable,  incredi- 
ble story  that  Ludovic  Sutcliflfe  was 
privately  married  to  Miss  Lucy 
Hyndford,  and  only  waited  the 
death  or  repentance  of  some  hostile 
mother,  or  vaguely  influential  friend 
to  proclaim  the  union.  A  private 
marriage  was  in  the  artists'  line, 
and  their  pinchbeck  halo  would 
not  have  been  complete  without  a 
suspicion  of  its  heart- throbbings  and 
dangers.  The  theory  hardly  agreed 
with  Ludovic's  slenderly  veiled  im- 
patience of  Miss  Hyndbford's  vocal 
ornaments  and  Nourishes  when  she 
sang  in  duets,  or  his  occasional 
sulkjr  jealousy  of  her  encores.  But 
having  had  the  geniuB  to  create  a 
fiction,  the  St.  Boville's  world  did 
not  dream  of  stooping  to  the  drud- 
gery of  making  the  fiction  accord 
with  the  probabilitieB. 

At  another  season,  Gregory  Wain- 
wright  might  have  been  tempted  to 
feel  nettled  at  the  assumption  of 
dignity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
^  hail  fellow,  well  met '  of  the  comic 
singer;  but  coming  as  it  did,  it 
pleased  and  amused  him.  Taking 
the  initiative  again,  he  nodded 
shortly  but  cordially  in  reply  to  the 
introduction,  and  said  brusquely, 
but  in  a  friendly  fisushion,  '  We  are 
obliged  to  you  for  your  good  inten- 
tions. We  will  do  the  best  we  can 
for  you.  What  do  you  want  from 
us?' 

The  company  of  singers  wanted 


to  be  taken  together,  as  a  memorial 
of  their  St.  Boville's  engagement, 
and  separately,  for  their  individual 
delectation  and  profit.  They  were 
very  punctilious  in  the  relative  pro- 
minence of  their  position  in  the 
group,  and  very  anxious  (though 
Miss  Lucy  Hyndford  began  by 
speaking  slightingly  of  her  care 
how  she  should  come  out  of  the 
trying — sometimes  treacheroufi — 
ordeal)  with  regard  to  each  show- 
ing his  or  her  traditional  attitude 
and  expression,  as  well  as  on  other 
points. 

*  You  may  put  me  as  you  like  ; 
you  need  not  trouble  about  how  I 
look.  Looks  are  the  least  of  my 
concern.  Ah,  I  wish  I  were  so 
well  off  as  to  be  able  to  mind  about 
my  mouth  and  eyes,  and  have  good 
kind  friends  to  mind  about  tibem 
for  my  sake,'  pre&oed  Miss  Lucy 
Hyndford,  dulcetly,  with  one  of  her 
stage  glances  at  Ludovic  Sutcliffe^ 
just  for  stage  practice — at  least 
without  affording  any  but  the  most 
tottering  foundation  for  the  cock 
and  bull  private  marriage  which 
St.  Boville's  had  celebrated,  to  its 
great  satisfaction,  either  at  Gretna 
or  Lamberton,  though  from  both 
parties  being  Scotch  there  was 
really  no  necessity  even  for  the  loca^ 
lities,  only  the  localities  helped  to 
round  off  the  taJe.  But  very  soon 
Miss  Hyndford  forgot  her  d^li^ 
ration  of  indifference,  and  was  as 
keen  on  various  questions,  as  frank 
in  stipulating  for  their  observance^ 
as  Moss  Cle^  Mortimer  was»  ^I 
must  have  my  arm  seen.  Every- 
body acknowledges  that  I  have  a 
good  arm ;  it  comes  out  in  all  my 
parts;  it  is  one  of  my  advantages 
for  recitative,'  urged  Miss  Lucy 
Hyndford,  exposing,  and  flourishing 
gently,  a  somewhat  skinny  but  litiiie 
and  pliable  arm. 

'  I  should  just  like  to  betray  a  bii 
of  ankle,  Miss  What's-your-name,' 
enjoined  Miss  Clara  Mortimer,  &• 
miliarly — ^not  objecting  to  be  taken 
by  a  woman,  but  not  giving  her 
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hint  sotto  voce — as  she  looked  down 
complacentlj  at  a  neat  ankle  for 
her  stont  figure.  'No  more  than 
a  little  bit,  you  know — ^perfectly 
decorous,  as  well  as  decent — merely 
to  remind  people  that  1  go  on  in 
pages'  and  youths'  parts.* 

*  Had  not  I  better  tip  you  a  stave 
of  one  of  my  crack  songs,  just  before 
the  thing  goes  off? '  proposed  Ludovic 
SutcUffe,  in  perfect  sincerity,  seek- 
ing to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
and  speaking  of  the  photographic 
process  as  if  it  were  a  blunderbuss. 
*'  It  is  of  consequence  that  I  should 
be  taken  in  the  act.  I  believe  I 
can  establish  my  forte  in  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  songs — sea, 
hunting,  patriotic,  devil-may-care, 
besides  comic;  but  I  am  told  that 
my  tout  ensemble — ^unless  when  I 
am  laying  myself  out  to  make  fun 
and  bring  down  roars  of  laughter 
— ^is  more  military  than  anything 
else.' 

They  were  all  in  deep  earnest, 
and  all  profoundly  convinced  of  a 
reward  of  renown  in  addition  to 
their  wages ;  and  all  the  three 
had  so  much  of  the  genuine  artist 
in  them  that  they  were  capable  of 
sinking  their  personalities  m  their 
careers.  They  were  particular  about 
the  work  done  for  them,  eq>ecially 
as  it  respected  the  idiosyncrasies 
they  had  dwelt  upon ;  but  when  it 
was  executed,  Ludovic  Sutcliffe 
pulled  out  the  common  purse  and 
paid  like  a  prince  for  a  gross  of  the 
prints,  without  cheapening  a  copy, 
or  asking  back  discount  for  a  set. 

*  They  are  imiocents,'  Gtregory  pro- 
nounced, in  strong  commendation, 
as  soon  as  they  had  departed,  '  and 
more  original  than  I  had  supposed. 
Hogarth  again.  Olympians  making 
their  green-room  in  a  bam  ;  Diana 
suckling  her  child,  and  Venus  repair- 
ing her  cestos.  I  prefer  the  StrolU 
mg  Players  to  the  Marriage  a  la 
nufde.* 


CHAPTEB  n. 
TOUCH   AND   GO. 

Among  the  perpetually  recurring 
racy  interludes  in  the  ordinary  St. 
Boville's  hfe,  were  the  continual 
arrivals  and  departures — ^generally 
unexpected,  where  everybody  knew 
every  other  body  by  sight,  but  only 
detached  cHques  Iniew  their  mem- 
bers to  speak  to.  '  Two  insides — 
an  old  gentleman  in  a  clerical  choker 
and  an  advanced  young  lady  in  spec- 
tacles, father  and  daughter  pro- 
bably— were  dropped  by  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes  omnibus  at  the  lodging  to 
let  in  Fern  Row ;  and  three  outsides 
— a  solemn  old  man  servant  and 
two  more  boys  in  Glengarries,  with 
loads  of  cricket-bats  and  fishing- 
rods,  from  a  private  school,  swung 
down  from  the  great  omnibus  at  the 
large  new  house  with  the  tufts  of 
stiff  yews,  where  the  fat  lady  and  so 
many  children  on  donkeys  and  in 
perambulators  are  already.'  These 
and  similar  arrivals  were  sure  to 
be  announced  by  an  observant  mem- 
ber of  a  fiEimily  at  a  breakfast  table ; 
and  the  notice  was  generally  followed 
up  at  dinner  by  the  sobering  balance 
of  additional  information — '  There 
is  a  complete  clearance  of  the  family 
at  Clematis  Villa  to-day.  We  have 
seen  the  last  of  the  long  man  with 
the  crushed  wide-awake,  and  the 
short  woman  who  jingled  her  keys 
in  her  carriage-bag.  They  have  all 
gone — ^nursery  governess  and  her 
charge,  saucy  maids  in  white  aprons,, 
towsy  dog  with  the  bead-worked 
collar  —  in  both  the  omnibuses^ 
groaning  under  four  tall  black 
leather  travelling  trunks,  two  old 
hair  trunks,  five  square  boxes  with 
linen  covers,  three  hampers,  a  few 
tin  cases,  and  two  band-boxes  tied 
in  pocket-handkerchiefs.' 

Barely  a  day  passed  in  the  height 
of  the  season  without  an  example 
of  the  exceediog  transitoriness  and 
breviiy  of  human  life  at  a  watering 
place. 

Just  so  the  Wauiwrights  were 
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roused  by  getting  a  glimpse  of  tlie 
final  flight  of  the  widow  Somer,  in 
one  of  the  omnibuses  for  the  train, 
laden  with  her  goods,  evidently 
keeping  up  her  exemption  from  the 
restraints  and  obligations  of  society 
to  the  last,  by  screaming  to  her 
amphibious  boys,  who  were  choosing 
to  flounder  in  the  mud,  and  hold 
on  by  the  bar  behind,  in  company 
with  the  grinning,  manly,  ragged 
St.  Boville's  gaminSy  in  place  of 
riding  on  the  knifeboard  like  little 
masters,  and  by  holding  the  im- 
patient, indignant  omnibus  freight 
imprisoned  behind  her,  while  she 
filled  up  the  doorway,  remaining 
planted  on  the  steps,  wrangling 
fiercely  with  the  conductor  for  an 
odd  fourpenny.  But  she  was  un- 
attended by  her  captive  man  ;  from 
whatever  cause,  he  was  left  out  in 
her  travelling  train. 

Lauderdale  Wainwright  had  set 
out  on  a  solitary  exploring  expedi- 
tion to  Heathery  Haugh,  to  try 
whether  she  could  not  find  a  few 
untried  views  in  the  recesses  of  the 
glen.  It  was  a  hot  brooding  August 
afternoon,  having  a  thin  mist-veil 
paling  the  dim  azure  of  the  sky  with 
its  western  bank  of  gold,  even  over 
these  high  uplands,  and  fresh  moors. 

Lauderdale  walked  leisurely  up 
the  hollow,  rough  bridle  -  road 
through  pastures,  and  patches  of 
plantation  to  her  destination.  The 
path  was  not  much  frequented, 
though  it  was  open  to  a  host  of 
idlers.  Heathery  Heiugh  with  its  bare 
pastoral  glen  did  not  take  the  popu- 
lar fancy  like  the  falls  of  the  Eoan 
and  the  woods  of  Oakbum,  so  Lau- 
derdale was  easily  arrested  as  well 
as  a  little  surprised  by  a  foot  pat- 
tering after  her,  and  an  agitated, 
exhausted  voice  calling,  'Miss  Wain- 
wright !  Oh !  please,  pray,  Miss 
Wainwright,  stop.* 

To  Lauderdale's  puzzle,  her  pur- 
suer was  Miss  Lucy  Hyndford,  with 
her  picturesque  red  and  black  shawl 
pulled  awry,  entangled  and  torn  in 
the  fringes  by  her  forcing  her  way 


through  blackthorn  and  bramble 
bushes,  and  her  Bubens  hat  flapping 
backwards  instead  of  forwards, 
liker  a  mushroom  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 

*  For  pity's  sake.  Miss  Wain- 
wright, turn  aside  and  keep  your 
eye  on  a  poor  man,  until  I  run  back 
to  St.  Boville's  and  send  up  Ludovic 
Sutcliffe,  or  any  other  person  I  can 
find.  I  know  it  is  no  business  of 
ours,  but  a  life  to  be  lost,  a  life  at 
stake,  think  of  that ! '  panted  tlie 
singer,  not  veiy  coherently  but  very 
humanely.  *  It  is  the  gentleman 
who  went  about  with  the  rich  young 
widow.  They  had  an  explanation, 
and  she  dismissed  him  last  night. 
I  heard  it  from  our  washerwoman. 
But  I  must  not  detain  you  if  you 
are  to  save  him.  I  met  him  a 
moment  ago,  as  I  was  gathering 
blaeberries,  which  I  used  to  find 
when  I  was  a  child,  away  like 
the  wind,  in  such  oppressive  wea- 
ther, to  the  Stoney  Bog,  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand,  where  there  is  not 
a  living  thing  to  shoot  except  him- 
self. I  rose  up  and  cleared  my 
throat  (my  heart  had  leapt  into  it, 
I  assure  you.  Miss  Wainwright), 
and  he  turned  his  head  and  looked 
me  blankly  in  the  face ;  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  see  me.  I  never  was  in 
such  a  situation  out  of  a  song,  and 
there  it  is  all  love  and  madb[iess ; 
and  I  am  sure  there  was  little  love 
here,  however  much  madness  there 
may  be.  But  I  know  how  low 
Ludovic  Sutclifle  looks  when  he  does 
not  get  an  engagement :  men  take  no- 
thing to  heart  now-a-days  but  being 
in  fixes,  and  blown,  and  gone  up  the 
spout,  as  they  call  it.  Dear,  dear ! 
I  am  gossiping  as  badly  as  Clara. 
Do  look  after  the  wretched  fellow, 
"  by  all  the  world  forsaken."  They 
say  he  has  never  paid  his  lodgings, 
and  his  landlord  has  lain  ofiT,  think- 
ing the  marriage  would  be  declared, 
and  the  widow  would  clear  scores ; 
but  instead  she  has  broken  with  him, 
and  gone  off,  and  his  blood  will  be 
at  her  door.     But  I  suppose  she 
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don't  mind ;  some  women  never 
mind.  If  yon  will  go  after  him, 
Miss  Wainwright,  I  shall  send  his 
landlord  or  somebody.  I  would 
stay  myself,  but  it  is  Saturday,  and 
I  have  not  too  much  time.  If  I  ran 
home,  I  should  get  hoarse,  and  put 
out  Ludovic  Sutcliflfe,  who  always 
insists  that  business  should  be  at- 
tended to  first,  honour  bright,  what- 
ever happens.' 

*  Certainly,'  Lauderdale  endorsed 
the  sentiment  promptly  ;  *  but,'  she 
added,  in  her  dry  matter-of-fact 
tones,  though  she  had  turned  and 
was  walking  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  Miss  Lucy  Hyndford,  *  I 
think  you  must  be  nervous  and  exag- 
gerating an  accidental  coincidence. 
And  I  don't  know  what  good  I  can 
do  ;  I  have  never  acted  as  a  police- 
man.' 

'  Oh  !  no,  no  !  do  not  say  so,  Miss 
Wainwright,'  insisted  Miss  Lucy 
Hyndford,  administering  a  sweeping 
negative  to Lauderdale'shalf-ironical 
objections.  *  Don't  bring  the  man's 
blood  to  our  doors.  We  have  not 
got  brazen  faces,  and  hearts  of  stone. 
However  could  she  do  it,  sealing  a 
man's  doom  and  sending  him  to  de- 
spair, with  a  woman's  heart  in  her  ? 
How  I  wish  she  had  not  got  her 
abominable  noisy  boys  into  Qie  con- 
cert-room at  half-price  on  my  bene- 
fit night !  Oh,  yonder  he  is,'  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  pedestrian, 
a  man  with  a  stick  or  gun  on  his 
arm  before  them;  *the  rejected 
suitor,  that  is  a  more  correct  name 
for  him  than  the  slighted  swain, 
though  it  is  not  so  touching ;  but  it 
may  be  quite  as  distressing  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  He  will  not  do 
any  harm  to  himself  with  you  look- 
ing on ;  men  have  always  so  much 
respect  for  their  neighbours'  feelings. 
You  have  only  to  let  him  see  you, 
and  keep  him  in  sight;  you  will 
easily  overtake  him,  for  ho  has 
slackened  his  speed  already.  He 
could  never  continue  at  the  pace  at 
which  he  was  going  when  he  passed 
me,  as  he  is  used  up.     And  I  ol  serve 


you  are  a  good  walker.  Good  bye, 
for  the  present,  my  dear  Miss  Wain- 
wright ;  thank  you,  thank  you  very 
much  indeed,  for  not  compelling  me 
to  feel  consenting  to  a  man's  death, 
or  else  disappointing  the  public, 
failing  to  appear  in  my  part  in  the 
concert,  without  the  excuse  of  ill- 
ness, and  so  risking  the  cancelling 
of  my  engagement,  which  would  be 
fatal  to  me  as  a  business  woman, 
if  not  as  an  artiste,  otherwise  I  would 
not  have  fisdled  you  ;  I  should  have 
stood  by  you  in  the  dreadfully  in- 
teresting, distracting  contretemps. 
But  I  am  sure  you  understand  it  all, 
and  I  shall  make  all  the  haste  I  can. 
and  relieve  you  as  soon  as  possible,* 
Miss  Lucy  Hyndford  had  as  great  a 
flow,  once  it  was  elicited,  of  half- 
educated,  sentimental,  silly,  kind- 
hearted,  womanly  words  as  Miss 
Clara  Mortimer  of  plain,  practical 
speeches. 

When  the  prattle  had  died  away 
with  the  retreating  steps  of  the 
artiste,  Lauderdale  began  to  regard 
her  own  dilemma,  half  comically, 
half  irefuUy,  somewhat  as  a  man 
might  have  done.  'A  fine  com- 
mission !  The  fortune-hunting  scape- 
grace most  probably  come  out  to 
shoot  pigeons  and  taken  the  wrong 
road.  He  may  shoot  me  if  I  dog 
him;  but  I  need  not  pretend  to 
nerves.  Penniless  debtor,  disrepu- 
table bankrupt,  coward  fearing  to 
face  his  claims,  rather  liking  the 
sensation  of  finghtening  ignorant, 
simple,  soft-hearted  people  out  of 
their  wits  with  his  antics,  and  the 
apprehension  that  he  will  have  re- 
course to  the  last  weak,  unworthy 
subterfuge  of  blowing  his  brains  out. 
If  it  has  come  to  that,  what  use  or 
good  will  there  be  in  preserving 
him?' 

The  thread  of  Lauderdale's  hasty 
reflections  was  broken  short  by  the 
action  of  the  man  preceding  her  by 
a  few  yards.  All  at  once  he  sank 
down  in  the  close,  stiff*  undergrowth 
of  blaeberries  among  which  Miss 
Lucy  Hyndford  had  been  ruralising. 
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and  raised  his  hand  with  the  weapon 
he  held  to  his  head.  Had  he  aimed 
steadily,  had  he  fired  without  hesi- 
tation, the  strength  of  Lauderdale's 
nerves  would  have  been  tried  by  a 
dead  or  dying  man,  the  image  of 
Captain  Feal^erstone,  biting  the 
dust,  with  a  horrible  flood  staining 
his  well-fitting  grey  morning  suit 
and  delicate  linen,  while  he  had  not 
so  many  shillings  in  his  pocket — and 
these  forfeited — as  to  buy  him  a 
pauper's  coffin. 

But  this  man  had  never  aimed, 
steadily  or  acted  without  hesitation 
in  his  life,  so  that  in  a  bound  the 
firm,  resolute  woman  was  at  his  side 
arresting  his  intention,  forcibly 
turning  aside  his  arm,  and  dragging 
it  down  till  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
was  pointed  to  the  ground,  which 
receives  all  injuries  and  keeps  all 
secrets  without  retaliation  and  with- 
out betrayal. 

Lauderdale  had  not  time  to  think 
of  the  policy  of  feigning  not  to  ap- 
prehend his  purpose,  if  such  policy 
had  been  possible.  'What  were 
you  going  to  do,  sir  ?  How  could 
you  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin  and 
shame  ?'  she  demanded  sharply. 
She  had  mastered  him  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  he  remained  still,  and 
only  turned  and  stared  at  her  in  a 
stupefied  way,  as  he  had  stared  at 
Miss  Hyndford. 

*  And  what  have  you  to  do  with 
it  ?'  he  muttered  at  last,  in  counter 
question.  *  I  have  nothing  else  left 
me  to  do.' 

*  Is  the  world  not  wide  enough  to 
hold  you  ?  Is  there  nothing  else  left 
you  to  do,  but  to  come  out  and 
commit  mxirder — spot  the  bonnie 
blooming  heather  with  the  hideous 
stain  of  your  blood  ?' 

With  that  the  smothered-down, 
grown- over  woman  of  Lauderdale 
broke  forth  unexpectedly  and  got 
the  better  of  her.  She  sat  down, 
wrung  her  hands,  and  sobbed  hard — 
as  the  bravest  woman  will  sob  in 
the  grisly  face  of  an  execution,  or 
at  the  sudden  revelation  of  a  shock- 


ing accident,  for  the  wrong  and  the 
suffering  of  others. 

Lauderdale  could  not  have  done 
a  better  thing  to  recall  and  get  the 
better  of  the  reprobate.  He  had 
been  a  man  who  might  have  caused 
angels  to  weep  for  his  irretrievable 
ruin,  but  who  had  been  always  ludi- 
crously overcome  by  the  tears  of 
women  and  children,  any  time  he 
had  encountered  them  in  his  life. 
He  was  a  poor,  despicable  weakling 
of  a  fallen  gentleman. 

*  Don't  cry,  I  beg,  I  implore  you, 
don't  cry ;  I  won't  harm  you.*  She 
laughed  a  little  hysterical  laugh  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  assurance, 
which  frightened  him  still  more; 
and  the  man  who  had  been  on  his 
knees  to  plunge  darkly  into  eter- 
nity, flung  down  his  gun,  and  re- 
mained kneeling,  labouring  to  soothe 
the  excited  humour  of  a  homely 
woman,  who  was  a  stranger  to  him. 

*  I  won't  harm  myself,  then,  be- 
fore you,  to  hurt  your  feelings ; 
never  think  it.  Do  come  round  and 
compose  yourself,  I  beseech  you, 
Hke  a  good  soul.  Let  me  see  you 
home,  I  think  I  know  the  way ;  yon 
are  the  photographic  artist's  sister. 
I  am  so  sorry  for  having  frightened 
you  in  this  lonely  place.  Upon  my 
honour  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was 
anybody,  especially  any  woman,  be- 
hind me.' 

*  Why  should  you  do  it  at  all  ?' 
asked  Lauderdale,  with  asperity, 
turning  upon  him,  and  charging  at 
him  with  all  her  might,  her  short- 
sighted eyes  blazing  at  him  under 
their  frowning  brows.  *To  kill 
yourself  is  an  abominable  crime 
against  your  fellow-creatures  as  well 
as  against  Grod.  Every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  has  a  human  right, 
not  only  to  interfere  and  prevent  the 
wicked  deed,  but  to  challenge  and 
upbraid  you  for  its  cruel  licentious- 
ness.' 

*  I  assure  you  I  did  not  see  it  in 
that  light,'  protested  Mr.  Hopkins, 
by  comparison  meek  and  crestfallen, 
lifting  his  hat  to  give  himself  air  and 
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a  xnoment's  breaching  space,  as  lie 
felt  driven  to  the  ^all,  beaten  and 
badgered  by  another  woman.  *I 
really  thonght  I  had  nothing  else  to 
do.  I  can  tell  you,  what  with  the 
beat  of  the  weather,  the  darkness 
before  me,  and  what  I  remembered  of 
any  ghostly  connsel,  or  any  firiend 
who  was  ever  kind  to  me,  whom  I 
ever  heeded  or  credited,  it  was  not 
vei^  pleasant  work.' 

*'  Nothing  else  to  do  but  to  slay 
yourself,  really,'  repeated  Lauder* 
dale  with  imperious  irony. 

'  Slaying  is  one  thing,  and  starv- 
ing another,'  explained  Mr.  Hopkins, 
rising  to  his  feet,  and  kicking  away 
the  gun,  but  speaking  with  growing 
sullenness.  *  And,  by  Jove,  starving 
is  not  the  worst ;  no,  nor  begging, 
nor  stealing  either ;  but  to  be  worked 
like  a  hack,  and  treated  like  a  dog, 
taunted  and  cast  off  after  all ; ' 
his  wan  face  grew  cadaverous,  and 
he  quivered  and  ground  his  teeth 
with  mingled  rage  and  desperation. 
*  Why  should  you  starve  or  lead  a 
dog's  lot  ?  you  are  a  man,  capable, 
able-bodied,  even  highly  educated 
as  men  count,  in  your  prime — as  to 
years.'  She  added  the  three  last 
words  in  a  lower  key,  for  she  was 
forced  to  own  that  the  hand  which 
had  thrown  down  the  gun  and  was 
raising  the  hat  again,  shook  like  an 
aspen,  and  the  whole  man's  figure 
was  scorched,  blasted,  cowering,  as 
if  sin  in  the  form  of  a  simoom  had 
passed  over  it,  and  withered  it  to 
the  root.  She  was  forced  to  see  it 
and  own  it,  while  she  hated  the 
spectacle.  It  was  little  to  say  her 
flesh  crept  at  it :  it  all  but  set  her 
off  again,  strong,  wise,  virtuous 
woman,  fellow-artist  of  Gregory 
Wainwright,  crying  bitterly  in  an- 
other paroxysm  of  pain  and  indig- 
nation., '  ilow  much  better  off  are 
you  than  I  who  am  a  woman, — not 
young,  or  beautiftil,  or  a  genius, 
or  rich  —  anything  but  any  of 
these ;  with  Gregory,  to  be  sure, 
who  may  marry  and  leave  mo  any 
day ;  yet  I  do  not  fret,  or  rise  up  in 


defiance  of  my  Maker,  but  manage 
to  keep  myself  in  bread  and  water 
and  something  more,  and  to  use  and 
enjoy  life.' 

'  It  is  little  a  woman  knows  of  it. 
I  suppose  you  have  not  got  a  mill- 
stone of  debt,  which  has  been  accu- 
m.ulating  steadily,  the  only  steady 
thing  about  you  since  you  were  a 
confoundedly  neglected,  misguided, 
witless  lad,  and  is  hang^g  round 
your  neck,  ready  to  drown  you  any 
moment — ^well,  it  does  not  signify 
when.'  He  said  it  vapouringly  and 
sneeringly;  and  there  was  the  free, 
peacefrd  moor  around  them,  the 
brooding  blessing  of  the  fruitful 
heat  ripening  the  very  heather  bells 
and  the  wild  berries ;  and  the  young 
grouse,  which  Miss  JJucy  Hyndford 
had  not  taken  into  consideration 
when  she  said  there  was  no  living 
thing  there  for  him  to  kill  save 
himself,  with  the  12th  of  August 
still  in  the  future,  and  the  warrant 
for  their  killing  not  gone  out,  for- 
getting alien  presence,  rising,  with 
a  cheery  crow  and  clap  of  rapid 
wings,  from  their  close  covert. 

*  I  have  not  a  penny  of  debt  but 
such  as  I  can  pay,'  answered  the 
honest  woman  severely;  *but  if  I 
had,  in  place  of  seeking  to  die  and 
escape  it,  I  should  guard  every 
channel  of  life  jealously,  till  I  could 
go  away,  make  money,  fulfil  my 
obligations,  and  owe  no  man  any- 
thing but  to  love  one  another.' 

Hs  stared  at  her,  shrugging  his 
bowed  shoulders,  and  grimacing 
with  his  haggard  face,  before  he  re- 
plied :  '  I  believe  some  women  are  of 
a  poetic  temperament,  though  I  have 
not  come  across  many  of  them ;  and 
it  may  be  easy  to  dream  of  paying 
debt,  but  I  could  no  more  make 
money  than  I  could  fly.  I  wish  I 
could  do  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  would  be  vastly  convenient,  when 
a  man  is  on  the  eve  of  being  put  out 
of  his  lodging,  where  there  are  no 
cabs  to  drive  about  and  sleep  in, 
according  to  the  great  actor's  dodge. 
To  be  frank  with  you,   since  we 
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have  come  so  oddly  to  close  quarters, 
and  it  does  not  matter  who  knows 
now  that  that  the  whole  affair  is 
so  nearly  done  with,  I  never  was 
any  good.      I  think   I   might  not 
have  gone  so  fast  and  certainly  to 
the  bad,  or  come  to  snch  ont  and 
out  grief,  if  I  had  not  been  cum- 
bered with  the  education  you  men- 
tioned, and  my  thews  and  sinews 
had  got  a  chance  among  the  mob 
of  working  men,  and  if  I  had  been  a 
soldier  or  a  sailor ;  not  that  I  am 
much  of  a  man,  and  I  grant  you  it 
is  hard  to  say,  without  the  proof. 
Standing  to  be  shot  may  even  be 
more  difficult  than  drawing  the  trig- 
ger for  one's  own  business,  and  the 
enemy  more  energetic  and  irresis- 
tible than  Miss — ^Miss,  the  photo- 
graphic artist's  sister.    Never  mind 
that.     I  was  bred  to  the  bar,  with- 
out any  taste  or  capacity  for  the 
law,  or  for  anything  else  that  I  can 
think  of,  unless,  by  aU  the  world,  for 
your  line  of  photography,  in  which 
I  once  came  it  strong  for  a  little 
while,  merely  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment ;  of  course,  anything  else  was 
inadmissible.    I  never  got  a  brief  to 
speak  of,  and  never  did  the  name  of 
one  any  credit  when  I  got  so  much. 
My  father — I  am  not  going  to  speak 
ill  of  the  old  gentleman  at  this  time 
of  the  day ;  but,  poor  old  fellow,  he 
first  dipped  me  in  his  own  mess, 
and  then,  as  my  mother  was  dead 
and  gone,  gave  me  up,  disgusted  at 
the  consequences  of  his  work.   My 
sister  Jane — poor,  dear  Janey — ^the 
only  human  being  who  was  not  too 
wise  and  nice  to  care  for  me  for  my 
own  sake,  who  had  set  her  heart  on 
getting  me  on  my  feet  and  pulling 
me  tlw-ough,  died — I  am  thankful 
for  it — before  I  had  done  her  simple 
business,  and  broken  her  fond,  fool- 
ish heart ;  and  a  she-devil  polished 
me  off.'    All  at  once  he  passed  from 
the  rambling,  reckless,  unrighteous, 
sofb-hearted,  dawdling  way  in  which 
he  was  confessing  himself  to  Lauder- 
dale for  her  enlightenment,  into  the 
white  heat  of  concentrated  wrath 


and  malice.    *  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
talking  so  of  a  woman  to  a  lady ; 
but  she  was  not  a  woman — she  was 
a  hyena,  a  wolf.     What  she  made  a 
poor  lost  devil  do  for  her  and  her 
insolent  cubs  of  children!     What 
she  made  me  suffer  to  leave  me  to  a 
debtors'  jail,  a  whitewashing  which 
is  no  whitewashing,  but  a  tar  and 
feathering  in  a  bankruptcy  court, 
to  the  lowest  shabbiness,  want,  vice, 
an  outcast's  death  after  all.'      He 
clenched  his  hands  as  he  thought  of 
her.      '  See,'   he  cried  huskily,  *  I 
don't  care  though  you  know,  she 
induced  me  to  take  lodgings  here 
on  her  account,  and  she  has  left  me, 
and  she  knows  it,  but  she  does  not 
care  so  long  as  the  law  does  not 
make  her    answerable,   without  a 
pound  to  pay  for  them.     My  land- 
lord has  his  eye  on  my  traps,  and  is 
keeping  watch  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion ;  but  he  may  spare  himself  the 
inconvenience,  I  have  not  the  shil- 
lings  to  pay  for  a  third-class  ticket 
to  London  or  Edinburgh,  and  if  I 
attempted  to  walk  the  distance,  I 
should  drop  down  at  the  end  of  the 
first  ten  miles,  for  my  landlady  has 
grown  saucy,  and  did  not  prepare  a 
breakfast  for  me  which  I  could  eat 
to-day,  though  she  is  aware  I  have 
gone  without  dinner  once  or  twice 
in  my  life,  within  the  last  week.     If 
you  please — ^you,  madam,  the  photo- 
graphic artist's  sister,'  he  pled  half 
wildly,  *  I  would  rather  nuJce  short 
work  of  it  among  the   shy  game 
creatures  here,  with  the  gun  I've 
borrowed,  than  drag  myself  into  the 
shelter  of  a  hedge  and  die  by  inches, 
snapped  at  by  carters'  dogs,   and 
punched  and  pulled  about  by  the 
carters  themselves  on  a  public  road. 
As  to  your  having  any  dependence 
on  the  post,  and  i^st  in  appeals  to 
friends,  dismiss  the  notion  at  once. 
I  have  tired  out  all  the  friends  I 
ever  had,  an  age  ago.     I  have  no 
near  relations  to  be  scandalised  by 
the  melodramatic  mode  of  exit  from 
the  world  which  I  take  the  liberty 
to  prefer.    My  death  in  any  way 
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will  be  tlie  gladdest  news  of  me  my 
iriends  have  heard  for  a  long  time  ; 
and  as  for  her^  I  shall  haunt  and 
torment  her  if  I  can.' 

Lauderdale  had  been  looking  and 
listening  with  her  whole  original 
sagacious  face  and  earnest  heart. 
She  continued  to  gaze  at  him,  with 
her  eyes  getting  larger  and  larger, 
and  her  mouth  more  spasmodically 
contracted  and  tremulous,  in  spite 
of  her.  *  No,  you  shall  not,'  she  for- 
bade him,  positively  ;  '  you  shall 
not  kill  yourself,  when  there  was 
One  killed  for  you  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.  Is  He  no  more  than 
a  dead  man  to  you  ?  I  tell  you 
that  you  are  not  your  own,  to  kill 
yourself,' or  another.  Do  you  not 
believe  that,  though  you  may  have 
slept  over  the  words  in  many  a 
matter-of-course,  drowsy,  decent, 
infidel  church  attendance  ? ' 

*  Now  you  are  coming  it  strong 
again,'  protested  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  Lauderdale 
gave  a  writhe  and  start  of  sudden 
pain.  '  I  think  I  have  hurt  myself 
against  a  stone,'  she  exclaimed  con- 
iusedly  in  explanation,  stooping  and 
puttiug  her  hand  to  her  foot. 

He  thrust  it  back,  puUed  her 
up,  dragged  her  aside  and  caught 
up  his  gun.  '  You  are  bitten  by  an 
adder,'  he  cried ;  '  I  got  a  glimpse 
of  ite  snake's  head.  There  it  is,' 
as  a  glistening  coil  rustled  and  slid 
with  marvellous  rapidity  through 
the  heather  at  a  few  paces'  distance. 
'  I  shall  despateh  it  in  a  moment, 
but  don't  stir  from  that  spot  till  I 
look  for  its  fellow ;  adders  always 
hunt  in  couples.'  He  destroyed  the 
first  gpruesome  reptile  with  a  blow, 
and  detected  and  killed  the  other 
after  a  few  minutes'  search,  while 
Lauderdale  stood  smarting  with 
pain,  and  shivering,  in  spite  of  her 
defiance  of  nerves,  at  the  unexpected 
contact  with  the  shiny  coat  and 
trail,  the  prismatic  hues,  and  the 
subtlety  of  motion  of  the  serpent 
breed.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  not  offe- 
minate  in  the  matter  of  destruction, 
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it  seemed;  and  as  if  it  were  the 
peculiar  line  of  vagabonds,  in  the 
dearth  of  all  other  tastes  and  inte- 
rests, he  had  developed  a  sporting 
element.  It  was  part  of  a  gentle- 
man's education  to  be  sure,  like  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  cookery  and 
skill  in  billiards.  '  Does  it  hurt 
much  ? '  asked  the  scamp,  kindly. 
'  We  must  make  haste  and  get 
down,  before  the  swelling  begins 
and  stifiens  the  limb.  It  will  be  no 
more  than  a  trifle  after  all,  I  assure 
you ;  you  know  adders'  bites  are  only 
sharp  flea-bites  compared  with  the 
serpente'  bites  of  tropical  countries, 
but  it  may  pain  you  and  incapaci- 
tate you  from  walking  in  the  mean- 
time. Do  me  the  favour  to  take  my 
arm,  till  we  come  in  sight  of  St. 
Boville's,  at  least.  Fancy  I  am 
your  brother  for  a  few  minutes,  or, 
though  it  is  a  preposterous  suppo- 
sition, that  I  am  old  enough  or  you 
are. old  enough  for  us  to  be  father 
and  daughter,  or  mother  and  son. 
Why  is  it  that  I  am  always  thinking 
of  you  in  a  family  light,  madam,  I 
wonder,  unless  there  is  a  virtue  in 
necessi^  ?  '  He  foi;got  what  he  had 
come  to  Heathery  Haugh  to  do — ^to 
take  that  leap  into  a  gulf  from  which 
no  man  has  come  up  to  tell  what 
ground  he  has  found — to  dare  to 
face  his  Judge  at  the  great  assiz& 
with  all  his  sins  unrecalled,  xmro- 
pented  of,  unatoned  for ;  if  faith  in 
an  awful  Judge  and  great  assize 
survived  in  his  hazy,  shaken  mind,, 
or  if  his  desperate  purpose  lingered 
in  his  facile  memory,  it  was  but 
as  the  murky  and  lurid  background 
of  a  hideous  dream.  He  conducted 
her  careftdly  and  gently,  far  more 
gently  than  Gregory  would  have 
done.  If  Gregory  had  not  been 
alarmed  for  his  sister's  safety — 
and  he  was  very  far  from  being 
easily  alarmed — ^he  would  have  been 
tempted  either  to  crow  over  her  in 
his  superior  hardihood  or  to  twit 
her  with  her  imagined  terrors.  But 
this  man  was  *  solicitous  to  soothe 
her,  even  to  divert  her  mind  from 
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her  accident.  With  this  end  he 
talked  fluently  on  various  subjects. 
'  And  what  do  you  think  of  nega- 
tives on  talc  ?  I  used  to  have  a 
hand  in  them,'  he  said,  with  a 
brightening  up  which  was  almost 
more  piteous  than  anything  that 
had  gone  before,  it  seemed  to  bear 
reference  to  such  a  far-off  time, 
which  had  had  hope  and  heart  in  it. 
Near  to  the  town  the  couple  en- 
countered Mr.  Hopkins'  wary,  pursy 
landlord  panting  out  the  Heathery 
Haugh  road.  He  paused  when  he 
saw  them,  wiped  his  face,  and  drew 
a  sigh  of  relief.  He  was  a  man 
with  a  constant  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  but  he  had  not  calculated 
on  having  anything  to  do  with  so 
staggering  a  subject  as  death.  He 
looked  hard  at  the  walkers,  walked 
by  them  without  speaking,  turned 
and  followed  them  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

Close  to  St.  Boville's,  Lauderdale 
did  not  dismiss  her  companion.  She 
said  a  little  awkwardly,  like  one 
unaccustomed  to  give  invitations, 
*  Mr.  Hopkins,  would  you  mind 
coming  in  and  seeing  my  brother, 
and  telling  me  what  to  do  with  my 
foot  ?  I  do  not  care  to  have  much 
business  with  doctors,  particularly 
of  the  watering-place  type.  If  you 
will  give  me  any  simple  directions, 
I  shall  follow  them.' 

Mr.  Hopkins  raised  his  hat,  as  he 
had  not  found  time  to  do  lately  (but 
Richard  was  himself  again),  his  eye- 
brows also,  at  being  expected  to  act 
the  quack  to  a  hard-favoured,  eccen- 
tric, aging  artist,  but  his  good 
nature,  which  had  served  him  in 
bad  stead  many  a  day,  seemed  to 
awake  to  remorse  for  its  evU  deeds, 
and  serve  him  in  good  stead  now. 


CHAPTER  UI. 

REDEEMED   WITH  A  PRICE. 

Lauderdale  told  Gregory  fidthfully 
every  particular,  sitting  on  the  single 
lobby  chair  in  one  of  the  bare,  echo- 


ing, chill  even  in  summer  time 
lobbies  of  old  St.  Boville's  House, 
while  Mr.  Hopkins  reclined,  much 
at  his  ease — in  one  sense,  if  not  in 
another — on  one  of  the  hard  couches 
in  the  great  drawing-room. 

*  What  might  have  been  ex- 
pected,' commented  Gregory,  bend- 
ing his  brows  and  drawing  together 
his  short-sighted  eyes  till  his 
screwed-up  chrome-yellow  face  was 
uncommonly  like  the  figure-head 
for  a  gurgoyle.  *  These  weak  sin- 
ners are  always  the  fools  to  go  at 
last,  and  make  a  sounding  report 
by  letting  out  the  little  life  that  has 
ever  been  in  them  in  a  splatter  of 
fire  and  fury.  You  aint  much  hurt, 
Laud?' 

'  No,  Greg ;  but  couldn't  you 
speak  to  his  landlord  not  to  molest 
him  for  a  few  days  ?  Resources 
might  cast  up  for  a  human  being, 
don't  you  think?  Couldn't  you 
allow  him  to  come  here,  and  let 
him  see  some  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade,  which  are  not  secret  works, 
since  he  has  not  a  trade  of  his  own 
that  he  can  put  his  hand  to  ?  Yon 
remember  he  showed  some  notion 
of  chemicals,  and  grouping,  when  he 
came  with  the  woman  and  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  spoke  to-day  as  if  he 
had  been  familiar  with  the  earlier 
experiments,  and  with  good  models. 
He  may  not  consent,  but  since  I 
saved  the  man's  life  as  I  did  (and 
you  need  not  try  to  put  it  out  of  my 
head),  you  have  no  idea  how  queer 
it  feels  to  let  him  go  out  again  into 
the  darkness,  as  he  said.' 

*  Good  heavens.  Laud,  you  are 
not  going  to  adopt  the  man,  the 
widow's  relict? '  remonstrated  Grre- 
gory  in  the  liveliest  manner.  *  All 
the  appropriate  stories  I  ever 
read  took  their  rise  from  the  oppo- 
site starting-point.  A  man  saves  a 
woman  from  a  foaming  torrent,  a 
crackling  fire,  or  a  roaring  bull, 
and  she  is  grateful  to  him,  and 
adores  him  for  ever  afterwards, 
naturally.  But  I  should  not  wonder 
though   there   is  something  to  be 
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said  on  the  contrary  side  of  the 
question,  particularly  where  such 
odd  fish  as  women  are  concerned. 
I  trust  the  old  superstition  against 
rescuing  drowning  men  was  a  super- 
stition, that's  all ;  and  Coleridge's 
Christahel  a  poetical  figment.  For 
mercy's  sake,  Laud,  be  reasonable ; 
pause,  and  think  what  an  incum- 
brance even  a  reformed  rake  would 
be  on  our  hands,  and  how  we  might 
be  raising  up  a  stick  to  break  our 
own  heads.  There  are  secret  lights 
and  shades  even  in  the  fair,  in- 
genuous face  of  my  mistress  art — 
God  bless  her — and  the  knave  might 
steal  them,  first,  and  our  sitters 
afterwards.' 

But,  in  short,  the  Wainwrights, 
poor  artists  as  they  were,  played 
the  rare  part  of  good  Samaritans  to 
Mr.  Hopkins ;  and  some  people  may 
•  think  it  was  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence  on  their  behalf  that  they 
did  not  warm  a  serpent  in  their 
bosoms;  that  the  only  serpents  in 
the  business  were  the  adders  slain 
by  the  slim,  frail  Hercules  at 
Heathery  Haugh.  The  Wainwrights 
were  sufficiently  known,  and  suffi- 
ciently reckoned  people  pf  weight 
and  responsibility  at  St.  Boville's, 
to  be  able  to  free  Mr.  Hopkins  tem- 
porarily and  partially  from  his  ex- 
tremity of  difficulties;  to  counte- 
nance him;  to  offer  him  another 
chance,  and  a  way  of  doing.  And 
it  was  hard  enough  lines  for  the 
poor  gentleman,  who  was  as  ill 
to  break  of  his  superciliousness, 
lounging,  swaggering — ^by  way  of 
variety — ^his  utter  thnftlessness,  his 
niiserable  habit  of  dissipation,  as 
any  rogue  and  criminal  of  his  darker 
frauds  and  crimes.  To  frequent  the 
Wainwrights'  establishment  at  old 
St.  Boville's,  and  behave  himself 
with  some  regard  to  steadiness, 
punctuality,  attention,  activity;  to 
hear  and  reply  to  sentiments  which, 
.  couched  in  whatever  language  of 
I  chaffing  and  mockery,  were  vigo- 
,  rous,  dauntless,  magnanimous,  high- 
1  hearted,  generous,  pure  sentiments 


as  were  ever  breathed ;  to  learn  to 
assist  the  artists  in  their  work,  and 
to  work  for  himself; — ^well,  it  was  a 
light  yoke  compared  to  the  gyves 
of  the  widow's  vulgar  insolence  and' 
grinding  tyranny;  it  was  whole-  • 
some  air  to  the  alsnosphere  of  brutal 
self-indulgence  and  ignorant,  un-  * 
reasonable  contempt  for  her  neigh- 
bour in  which  she  lived.  But  it 
was  like  breathing  the  air  of  a 
higher  latitude,  like  cHmbing  the 
steep  ascent  to  that  latitude.  There 
was  a  constant  strain  both  of  body 
and  mind  on  the  poor  man,  under 
which  he  half  cracked  his  jaws  with 
yawning ;  shrank  from  staining  his 
fingers,  and  looked  ruefrdly  at  the 
stains  when  they  were  incurred; 
ached  all  over  his  relaxed,  spent 
body  to  his  httle  finger  on  anything 
like  continued  exertion ;  and  felt 
dismally  weary  and  hopeless  of  ever 
being  worthy,  industrious,  enter- 
prising, distinguished,  hkethatother 
poor  man,  who  could  not  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  being  pious 
a  whole  day.  The  worst  came  last,, 
that  the  Wainwrights,  though  they 
were  very  good  to  him,  could  not 
understand  and  sympathise  with 
his  trials. 

Still  Fred  Hopkins  held  on,  creep- 
ing like  a  whining  schoolboy  to  the 
glass  house,  sitting  downand  dumbly 
nursing  his  elbow,*  when  he  struck 
it  and  caused  it  to  tingle  in  his 
manoeuvres ;  seldom  coming  near 
to  animation  and  alacrity,  save  when 
he  could  fiing  himself  away  from 
focuses  and  shadows,  and  indulge  in 
his  beloved  smoke,  withal  the  most 
patient,  harmless,  sweet-mannered 
of  half-reformed  prodigals.  And 
the  Wainwrights  did  not  let  him  go, 
though  Gregory  revived  the  sensa- 
tional myth  of  the  glass  house  with 
all  its  contents  being  blown  into  mid 
air  one  day  by  Hopkins's  careless- 
ness and  recklessness,  and  whistled 
loudly  at  some  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  per- 
formances, over  which  Lauderdale 
frowned. 

To  turn  back  and  begin  again  fiir 
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OB  in  life,  is  a  terrible  bnmiliation 
and  drudgery  of  recantation  and 
renewal,  a  desperate  almost  cbild- 
ishly  mad  nndertaJdng.  Bnt  Gre- 
gory and  Lauderdale  Wainwrigbt 
paid  Mr.  Hopkins  for  assisting 
them  to  the  liberal  limit  of  their 
means :  the  first  fee  he  had  ever 
worked  for,  which  the  wretched, 
egotistical  fellow's  false  pride  and 
sentiment  was  ashamed,  not  elated, 
to  take.  Some  stray,  long-suffering 
friends  turned  up  when  they  heard 
Mr«  Hopkins  was  making  a  faint 
attempt  at  an  honest  shift,  and  freed 
him  from  his  more  pressing  claims, 
so  that  he  had  not  been  so  easy  in 
his  circumstances,  or  so  fresh  for 
the  campaign  of  life,  since  he  came 
to  man's  estate.  Had  it  not  been 
for  a  heavy  bill  coming  due  with  no 
provision  to  meet  it,  Fred  Hopkins 
would  have  been  too  comfortable 
and  independent;  he  would  not  have 
known  himself.  Not  that  he  trou- 
bled himself  about  that  bill,  or  any 
other  bill,  with  its  day  of  doom,  its 
days  of  grace,  its  inexorable  crashing 
&11  on  him  and  his  faintly  dawning 
prospects  of  better  days  and  better 
things.  He  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  bills  in  their  osten- 
tatious, often  audacious  promises 
and  threatsj  sneaking  renewals,  and 
gradual  havoc  in  paying  themselves 
over  and  over  again,  before  they  are 
either  returned  or  protested,  that  a 
vulgarly  facetious  man  might  have 
said  he  had  been  brought  up  among 
people  of  a  decidedly  bilious  tempe- 
rament. He  had  become  a  fatalist 
where  bills  were  concerned ;  he  was 
a  fatUist  with  regard  to  most  events, 
as  wasters,  wanters,  and  mined  men 
of  every  stamp  are  wont  to  be. 

Lauderdale  Wainwright,  to  whom, 
in  her  growing  character  of  confi- 
dant, Fred  Hopkins  had  mentioned 
his  bill,  was  much  more  taken  up 
with  its  approach  than  its  signer. 
Over  and  over  again  she  anticipated 
the  day  it  represented,  and  counted 
what  sum  would  satisfy  its  demand. 
»She  had  a  delicacy  in  consulting 


with  Gregory  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause it  was  discussing  another 
man's  private  affairs,  and  though 
Mr.  Hopkins  might  have  given  her 
liberty,  Gregory  himself  was  too 
manly  to  like  that ;  and  he  had  jeers 
and  technicalities,  and  overwhelming 
statements  of  the  infections  nature 
of  debt,  and  the  danger  of  starting 
leaks  which  could  not  be  stopped, 
by  so  much  as  touching  liabilities. 
There  was  no  use  in  seeking  to 
arouse  Mr.  Hopkins's  anxiety  on  a 
subject  which  might  have  been  sup- 
posed supremely  interesting  to  him. 
To  the  Bohemian  the  evil  day  is 
always  far  off,  till  its  doom  descends, 
and  the  Bohemian  is  far  less  honest 
and  less  capable  of  reflection  on  the 
important  question  of  bills*  than  he 
is  likely  to  be  on  that  of  entering  a 
bank  as  clerk  at  nine  hours  a  day 
and  a  small  fixed  salary,  or  of  con- 
verting the  Fijji  islaiiders.  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  a  great  way  from 
being  cured  to  the  extent  of  de- 
sisting from  banishing  the  most 
distant  idea  of  a  bill's  becoming'  due 
till  he  could  get  somebody  to  sign 
or  discount  another  for  him. 

There  was  a  curious  fascinadcn 
for  Lauderdale  Wainwright  in  Fred 
Hopkins,  and  what  had  been  his 
egregious,  incorrigible  folly,  all  the 
more  egregious  and  incorrigible  as 
folly,  that  it  was  not  the  vicious 
depravity,  the  deliberate  treachenr. 
the  universal  war&re  with  the  world 
and  its  Mf^ker,  the  vindictivencsSf 
the  revenge  of  some  men.  The  charm 
did  not  lie  at  all  in  the  &ded  good 
looks' — not  entirely  rubbed  off — ^and  ' 
the  lingering  polish  which  had 
caught  the  widow.  Lauderdale 
cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
A  man  might  be  a  very  Adonis, 
and  she  would  only  notice  the  fact 
as  furnishing  a  good  specimen  of  a 
head;  she  was  homely  and  rustic 
herself,  and  had  hardly  ever  minded 
it,  and  had  long  ceased  to  mind  it 
Neither  was  it  that  she  was  for  a 
moment  deceived  in  Fred  Hopkins, 
or  trusted  him  beyond  the  breadth 
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of  a  straw,  or  mistook  her  relation 
to  liim.  But  she  was  fascinated  by 
the  protection  which  she  afforded 
him,  the  dependence  he  had  upon 
her.  Some  one  has  written  that  all 
good  women  may  not  be  destined  or 
fitted  for  wives,  but  that  all  may  be 
mothers — ^mothers  in  the  sense  of 
cherishing,  ministering  to,  caring 
for  heedless  children  of  all  ages. 
To  some  women — and  these  the  best 
— ^there  is  a  greater  necessity  to 
protect  than  to  be  protected ;  they 
^'ant  sons  and  daughters  more  than 
husbands.  Lauderdale  had  missed 
hers  till  now.  The  hard  obligation 
of  earning  a  livelihood  had  occupied 
her ;  and  her  brother  Gregory,  with 
liis  wise  saws,  his  stoical  powers, 
his  gipsy  training,  was  a  thoroughly 
independent  person. 

*  There  is  only  one  way  in  which 
I  can  help  him,'  said  Lauderdale, 
taking  upon  her  the  bill  which 
has  been  the  end  pf  many  a  poor 
woman  —  '  I  cannot  make  a  run 
over  with  Greg  to  see  the  cathe- 
drals, town-halls,  gateways  of  Bel- 
^um  as  we  promised  ourselves. 
But  if  I  work  up  the  series  of  views 
vrhich  the  old  St.  Boville  man  or- 
dered, and  Gregory  surrendered  to 
lue,  and  get  them  finished  in  time, 
I  may  lend  Mr..  Hopkins  what  will 
wipe  off  enougfh  of  this  score  to 
give  him  another  chance  of  final 
release  and  new  adventure,  if  he  is 
ever  to  take  it.' 

Lauderdale  made  good  her  words 
by  working  steadfastly,  with  fever- 
ish intentness  and  engrossment, 
on  serried  ridges  of  hills,  table- 
lands of  moors,  billowy  seas  of  com 
surrounded  by  hanging  sheaves 
where  the  slightest  puff  of  snow- 
powder,  the  rusting  of  the  bracken, 
the  reddening  of  wild  cherry,  oak 
and  beech  showed  the  finger-marks 
of  Autumn.  Lauderdale  worked 
irrespective  of  early  hoarfrost,  of 
shower  and  blast;  she  disdained 
the  bad  cold  and  hard  cough  which 
she  caught  in  the  process,  and 
continued  to  go  out  to  compete,  as 


she  said,  with  the  washerwomen, 
still  standing  with  half-frozen  feet, 
washing  Parisian  fashion  in  the 
Eoan. 

'Call  a  halt,  Land,'  Gregory 
objected — *you  must  digfest  your 
subjects.  You  will  miss  the  finest 
touches  by  galloping  over  the 
course  at  this  rate.' 

'  You  make  us  feel  so  dead  beat. 
Miss  Wainwright,'  suggested  Fred 
Hopkins,  pathetically,  lining  his  hat, 
in  despair,  clean  off  his  elegantly 
formed,  light  head.  'You  take 
away  our  breath  by  going  ahead 
like  a  Yankee.  Have  some  respect 
for  our  nerves.' 

But  Lauderdale  had  no  respect 
for  their  nerves,  or  her  own  health, 
or  any  other  right  reason.  Like 
most  of  us  when  we  set  our  hearts 
on  a  thing,  her  eagerness  fed  on 
itself,  grew  and  gathered  unnatural 
spasmodic  strength  and  power  as 
she  approached  her  goal.  Her 
single  idea  mastered  her,  tyrannised 
over  her,  broke  her  with  its  vio- 
lence. And  Fred  Hopkins,  who  had 
not  the  remotest  suspicion  of  her 
object,  who  was  more  easily  blinded 
than  a  child  or  a  dog,  began  to 
complain  of  her  to  himself  as  a  fear- 
fully tiresome,  hobby-riding,  tramp- 
ling onward,  quainUy  ugly  amazon; 
well  intentioned,  certainly,  oh !  very 
well  intentioned ;  but  getting  more 
and  more  of  an  intolerable  bore 
every  day. 

At  last  Lauderdale  put  up  her 
packet  of  views,  wonderfully  weU 
done,  as  if  something  of  the  fire  and 
the  devotion  of  their  motive  had 
entered  into  them,  sent  them  off  to 
their  destination,  gave  a  long  sigh 
of  relief,  and  let  her  arms  &11  by  her 
side  in  utter  weariness.  The  next 
day  she  kept  the  house,  yielding  to 
take  a  holiday,  and  hung  over  the 
fire,  the  lighting  and  the  piling  up 
of  which  Mr.  Hopkins  had  presided 
over  as  a  protection  against  the  au- 
tunm  cold,  in  damp,  draughty  old 
St.  Boville's  House.  Two  days 
afterwards  she  took  to  bed.     Her 
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cough  was  so  bad  and  shook  her  so, 
that  it  pained  and  sickened  her  when 
she  moved  about;  not  that  she  would 
hear  of  calling  in  a  doctor ;  and  she 
was  quite  able  to  be  eager  about 
post  tune,'  whether  it  had  brought 
no  remittance  for  her,  and  was  in- 
terested in  ascertaining  how  the 
others  were  getting  on  in  the  glass 
house  without  her,  and  in  enjoining 
Gregory  to  bear  with  Mr.  Hopkins's 
iuj&nnities,  and  to  initiate  him  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  sleight-of- 
hand  of  photography — so  that  Gre- 
gory thought  there  was  not  much 
the  matter  with  her,  and  assured  his 
easy  fellow  workman  that  such  was 
the  case  when  he  asked  after  his 
fiiend. 

The  St.  Boville's  post  was  one 
of  its  eccentricities.  It  came  in 
betimes  in  the  evening ;  but  though 
the  letters  were  sorted  then,  they 
were  not  delivered  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  letter-carrier  till  day- 
light and  morning  sunshine.  People 
who  would  not  have  borne  an  hour's 
unnecessary  delay  without  an  out- 
cry and  a  fight  for  it  at  home,  sub- 
mitted meekly  to  twelve  hours' 
delay  from  home  at  St.  BoviLle's. 
But  Mr.  Hopkins,  hearing  some- 
thing of  Lauderdale's  excitement 
about  the  post,  offered,  with  his 
obliging  temper — ^which  was  part  of 
the  man's  graciously,  dangerously 
phant  natnre«-to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  his  lodging,  call  for  the  old  St. 
Boville's  House  letters,  and  bring 
them  back  with  him,  before  he  went 
into  quarters  for  the  night. 

'As  little  as  he  can  do,'  argaed 
Qre^Tj^  to  himself,  cheerfully ; 
'  when  he  is  smoking  and  lounging 
about  in  the  dusk,  for  he  won't  go 
i»to  his  lodgings,  and  take  a  book 
into  his  hand,  so  long  as  he  can 
help  it.  He  had  better  make  him- 
self useful  by  humouring  a  sick 
woman's  fret.  She  would  do  more 
lor  him,  any  day.' 

At  once,  Lauderdale  knocked  the 
proposal  on  the  head.  Fred  Hopkins 
heafd  bar  do  it  when  he  was  waiting 


in  the  drawing-room,  more  forlorn 
than  ever,  now  that  there  was  not 
even  the  clever,  kind  caricature  of 
a  woman  to  welcome  a  man,  while 
Gregory  was  speaking  of  it  to  his 
sister,  as  he  maide  his  brief  sojourn 
with  her,  sitting  on  the  front  of  her 
bed.  Fred  heard  Lauderdale  say, 
in  the  middle  of  her  fits  of  coughing, 
*Greg,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you  and  him,  but  I'd  rather  wait. 
Don't  you  remember  the  post-office 
is  next  one  of  the  hotels  ?  It  is  not 
right  to  throw  a  man  into  tempta- 
tion, and  it  is  very  hard  to  pull  up 
fiill-grown  weeds  by  the  roots.  He 
owned  to  me  a  week  ago  that  he 
could  never  pass  such  a  place,  with 
money  in  his  pocket  particularly, 
without  turning  in  to  have  one  game 
of  billiards,  and  a  couple  of  glasses 
of  wine.  AU  right ;  we  would  not 
stint  a  man  in  his  pleasures,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  dozen  of  games  of 
billiards,  or  a  bottle  of  wine  Fred 
Hopkins  might  rise  under,  for  he 
must  drown  care.  He  was  late  of 
coming  this  morning.  He  could 
not  eat  any  breakfast  with  you ; 
and  he  said  veiy  politely  he  was 
afraid  he  was  feeling  sick,  and  sorzy 
to  have  to  send  out  for  soda-water. 
I  was  lying  listening  to  it  all ;  so 
be  you  sure  and  thank  him,  but  say 
he  need  not  trouble,  the  letters  can 
wait.' 

Fred  Hopkins  went  directly  home 
that  night  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  took  them  away  wet, 
after  saying  a  prayer  for  his  be- 
nighted soul,  *  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner.  God,  what  makes  that 
woman  care  so  much  for  me,  who 
have  only  been  a  grievance  to  her  ? ' 

liauderdale's  letter  came  at  last, 
and  was  seized  by  her,  though  she 
was  as  unwell  as  ever.  But  all  at 
once  she  announced  that  the  pain  in 
her  chest  was  gone ;  and  though 
she  coughed  stiU,  the  cough  no 
longer  distressed  her.  She  got  up 
and  wrote  a  httle,  notwithstuiding 
she  was  unaccountably  weak — cer- 
tainly, she  was  not  accustomed  to 
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bo  an  invalid — and  then  she  came 
and  lay  contentedly  on  the  hard 
drawing-room  sofa  on  which.  Fred 
Hopkins  used  to  groan. 

When  Gregory  and  Mr.  Hopkins 
saw  Landerdale  there,  they  started, 
looked  at  each  other,  aghast  with 
concerned,  frightened  gravity,  while 
they  spoke  to  her  with  forced  gaiety, 
and  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
snatch  a  word  with  each  other 
apart. 

'  A  doctor? '  whispered  Hopkins. 

'  Slap  bang,'  consented  poor  Gre- 
gory, nnconscionsly  speaking  slang, 
with  parched  lips.  'Any  of  the 
tribe.  If  one  is  not  at  home,  go  for 
another.  Fetch  a  couple  if  yon 
think  fit.' 

A  doctor  came,  to  Lauderdale's 
surprise,  and  a  little  to  her  vexa- 
tion; the  busy  woman  had  never 
had  a  doctor  to  attend  her  in  her  life, 
and  she  was  conscious  of  looking 
very  grotesque  in  her  nightcap,  but 
she  was  so  weary  and  sleepy  she 
could  not  feel  so  indignant  as  she 
ought  to  have  felt.  The  doctor 
found  the  case  too  serious  to  be  one 
of  triumph  in  the  dignity  of  physic 
being  acknowledged  at  last,  iliough 
he  persisted  in  regarding  it  as  an  in- 
stance of  retribution.  A  case  of  in- 
flammation in  the  lungs,  aggravated, 
neglected,  allowed  to  run  on  to  its 
last  hopeless  stage.  Nothing  could 
be  done  for  Miss  Wainwright,  strong 
woman  as  she  had  been  till  a  fort- 
night ago ;  no  power  on  earth,  not 
all  the  riches  of  all  its  kingdoms, 
could  save  her,  or  pay  the  forfeit. 
She  might  sufier  no  more,  except 
from  oppression  of  breathing  ;  but 
twelve  hours  would  probably  end 
the  struggle — ^no  more  time  than 
she  had  waited  for  the  post '  s  bringing 
the  golden  fruit  of  the  toil  in  which 
she  had  sacrificed  her  life. 

No  one  had  told  her.  She  had 
gone  back  to  bed,  and  slept  in  igno- 
rance, since  the  doctor's  visit.  It 
was  when  she  awoke  and  saw  Gre- 
gory standing  beside  her,  idle,  and 
looking  old  and  grim,  and  Fred  Hop- 


kins through  a  half-open  door,  idle 
too,  looking  young  with  a  wasted 
youthfulness,  and  sad  with  the  in- 
finite sadness  of  the  fabled  dryads, 
fauns,  and  centaurs  of  the  old  myths, 
whose  haJf-awakened  souls  could 
comprehend  and  bow  before  sorrow, 
but  could  not  compass  repentance 
and  resistance  to  fate ;  and  when 
Gregory    said    to    her    wistfully, 

*  Laudie  ' — ^using  an  old  caressing, 
childish  name  which  he  had  not 
applied  to  her  for  thirty  years — 

*  can  I  do  nothing  more  to  make  you 
comfortable  ? '  that  there  was  no 
need  to  tell  her. 

She  had. dragged  herself  up  that 
morning  with  a  vision  of  firesh  work 
before  her,  and  now  all  work  was 
done,  and  nothing  was  left  for  her 
but  to  go  home  and  take  her  wages. 
Her  work  was  done :  in  that  she 
could  resign  herself,  take  courage, 
and  even  rejoice  faintly  in  the  far- 
off  heavenly  echo,  '  All  is  well.' 

*  Greg,'  she  said,  in  feeble  mockery 
of  what  was  wont  to  be  their  chaff- 
ing, and  with  her  plainness  pathetic 
in  its  last  Hght,  '  you  will  miss  me, 
old  fellow,  and  the  glass  house 
will  look  blank  for  a  while  with- 
-out  me ;  but  that  will  force  you  to 
form  other  and  closer  ties,  better 
for  yon  in  the  end.  You  will  miss 
me,  too,  Fred  Hopkins,  but  I  have 
helped  you,  and  Greg  will  do  the 
best  he  can  for  yon,  and  you  will 
manage  to  get  yourself  on  your  feet, 
as  you  told  me  your  sister  tried  to 
get  you,  lest  she  and  I  should  not 
rest  in  our  graves.  Kiss  me,  Greg, 
and  you  too,  Fred  Hopkins;  you 
have  both  a  better  Friend  than  I, 
to  whom  I  am  going,  and  to  whom 
I  shall  say  a  word  for  you,  if  I 
may.  But  we  cannot  speak  of  thd^e 
things ;  only  comfort  each  other, 
dears.' 

When  Lauderdale  was  gone,  it 
was  found  that  she  had  left  the 
draft  of  a  will,  bequeathing  the  bulk 
of  her  little  property  in  artists' 
tools  and  impressions  to  her  bro- 
ther ;  but  the  last  sum  of  money 
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she  had  worked  for — a  considerable 
sum  for  a  woman  to  eai*n,  in  return 
for  a  large  and  troublesome  com- 
mission— to  Frederic  Hopkins,  to  be 
laid  past  till  the  20th  October, 
which  date,  with  its  reference,  he 
would  understand. 

Gregory  not  only  paid  the  pro- 
posed legacy  readily,  but  religiously 
fulfilled  the  obligation  which  Lau- 
derdale had  transferred  to  him.  The 
two  men  did  not  swear  ftiendship 
and  dwell  together  in  all  time  to 
come,  with  their  antecedents  and 
inclinations  as  widely  removed  as 
the  poles,  but  Gregory  recommended 
Mr.  Hopkins  to  a  studio  where 
he  could  be  thoroughly  instructed 
in  a  photographer's  art,  and  obtain 
scope  for  his  natural  talents  and 
taste,  and  Gregory  abetted  Fred 
Hopkins  by  experience,  influence, 
even  what  little  money  he  could 
lend,  on  the  first  opening  for  a  new 
artist.  Thus  it  happened  that  when 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  a  fashionable  pho- 
tographer who  piqued  the  world  into 
showing  him  favour  by  the  gentle- 
man-like — ^not  imperious  and  not 
fawning,  but  perfectly  easy — ^man- 
ner in  which  he  solicited  its  votes, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to 
Ghregory  Wainwright  copies  of  his 
finest  achievements,  and  Gregory 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Mr. 


Hopkins,  in  return,  examples  of  hiA 
rarer  walk  in  the  higher  field  of  pure 
gems  of  nature  —  animated  and 
still  life — in  antiquity  and  archaeo- 
logy, gifts  which  were  a  small  at- 
tempt at  the  magnificent,  after  the 
fashion  of  Bafiaele  Sanzio,  and 
Albrecht  Diirer,  not  too  small  to  be 
a  kindly,  friendly  interchange  of 
valuable  compliments. 

More  than  that,  in  Mr.  Hopkins's 
studio,  before  all  his  aesthetical  stu- 
dies, hung  the  bizarre  head  of  an 
irregular-featured  woman,  aged  with 
work  and  care,  bearing  the  legible 
inscription,  *  Lauderdale  Wain- 
wright, my  dear  friend  and  bene- 
factress.' When  any  visitor  took  it 
upon  him  to  remark  on  the  prefe- 
rence given  to  this  likeness,  Mr. 
Hopkins  always  roused  himself  from 
his  insouciance  to  say  eagerly  and 
earnestly,  *No  wonder  I  put  her 
there ;  she  was  the  best  -woman  1 
ever  knew.'  *  Is  Mrs.  Hopkins  not 
jealous  ? '  you  say.  *  Not  at  all.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  knows  that  I  should  not  be 
here  this  day  had  it  not  been  for  a 
disinterested,  charitable  soul,  whose 
memory  she  loves  and  cherishes,  and 
whose  name  she  has  bestowed  on 
one  of  our  children.  GkK>d  and 
great  Lauderdale  Wainwright !  She 
made  a  man  of  me ;  and  she  taught 
me  to  reverence  womankind.' 
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THE  BRIDAL  SONQ  OF  HELEN. 

A  Translation  from  the  Eighteenth  Idtll  op  Theocritus. 
By  Sir  Edmund  Head. 


'^y  iruK*  apa  S'cSpTf  loyd^rpix*  "^  Meytkdtfj  k.  t.  A. 


Where  fair-hair'd  Menelaus  dwelt,  great  Atreus'  younger  son, 

And  Helen  to  his  home  was  borne,  long  lov'd,  now  woo'd  and  won, 

Twelve  damsels  stood — the  hyacinth  gleam'd  in  their  braided  hair — 

First  of  the  land,  Laconia's  boast,  a  marvel  bright  and  fair — 

And  wove  with  twinkling  feet  the  dance,  and  all  in  concert  snng, 

As  the  bridal  bower  on  Helen  closed,  and  the  hall  around  them  rung. 

*  What !  gentle  bridegroom !  gone  so  soon  ?     To  slumber  art  thou  fled 

In  drowsy  mood,  or  tir'd  and  faint,  or  wine  hath  touched  thy  head. 

Thus  early  wilt  thou  sleep,  at  least  thou  shouldst  have  left  the  maid, 

That  here  we  girls  as  comrades  all  till  morning  might  have  play'd 

Beneath  her  loving  mother's  eye ;  for  well  we  know  for  life, 

From  year  to  year,  from  night  to  mom,  she  ever  is  thy  wife. 

With  happy  omen  didst  thou  come ;  well  hath  thy  wooing  sped : 

Thou  first  among  e'en  Sparta's  chiefs !  Jove's  daughter  shares  thy  bed. 

Bless'd  were  the  child  that  should  repeat  that  mother's  form  and  face, — 

No  maid  that  treads  the  ground  of  Greece  can  vie  with  Helen's  gi*ace. 

We  know  it — all  of  equal  age,  we've  bar'd  in  girlhood's  pride 

Our  supple  limbs  in  manly  sport  along  Eurotas'  side — 

Full  four  times  sixty  Spartan  maids  in  pastime  gather'd  here — 

And  midst  us  all — ^we  know  it  well — there  is  not  Helen's  peer. 

The  glow  of  dawn,  the  burst  of  spring,  the  majesty  of  night — 

They  all  are  £a.ir,  but  fair  as  they,  she  shines  in  golden  light. 

As  the  tall  cypress  rears  its  spire  and  marks  its  place  afar. 

Some  garden's  pride — as  the  fleet  steed  adorns  the  victor's  car, 

So,  Lacedsdmon's  pride  and  joy,  we  see  young  Helen  move, 

And  scatter  from  her  blushing  brow  the  rosy  light  of  love. 

No  hand  like  hers  can  reel  the  wool,  or  weave  without  a  seam, 

With  shuttle  deft  so  close  a  web  cut  from  the  loom's  tall  beam. 

Aye  !  and  to  sweep  the  sounding  lyre  and  sing  high  themes  like  this — 

Broad-breasted  Pallas,  and  the  might  of  Orthian  Artels — 

No  hand,  no  voice  like  Helen's  is ;  yet  in  her  eyes  the  while 

All  woman's  softest  witchery  beams,  and  sparkles  in  her  smile. 

In  tranquil  grace  and  beauty  noV  a  matron  in  thy  home 

Thou  sitt'st ;  but  we,  when  spring-time  comes,  as  girls  again  will  roam. 

Again  we'll  course  along  the  meads,  and  when  our  flowers  we  twine, 

Like  lambs  that  for  their  mothers  bleat,  shall  we  for  Helen  pine. 
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Then  first  for  tbee  of  melilot  we'd  weave  the  votive  wreath, 
And  hang  it  up  in  Helen*s  name  yon  giant  plane  beneath. 
For  thee  from  out  the  silver  urn,  where  those  broad  branches  spread. 
We'll  draw  our  fragrant  store,  and  there  the  liquid  perfume  shed. 
On  the  smooth  bark  we'll  grave  the  words,  that  passers-by  may  see, 
In  Doric  phrase — "  Oh  !  harm  me  not — for  I  am  Helen's  tree." 
Hail  to  the  hero  and  his  bride  ! — And  may  Latona  shower 
(Fair  ofispring  is  Latona's  gift)  her  blessings  on  your  bower. 
May  she  too  in  her  might  divine — the  Cyprian  Groddess — give 
That  Love's  pure  flame  in  both  your  breasts  with  equal  ardour  live. 
And  Jove — great  Jove — ^may  he  for  aye  with  wealth  and  honour  grace 
Sons  after  sires  of  noblest  blood — ^your  children's  children's  race. 
Sleep,  breathing  confidence  and  joy  !  sleep  on  till  day  appear ! 
Forget  not  though  to  wake  at  dawn :  at  dawn  will  we  be  here, 
When  the  first  feather'd  songster's  voice  shall  call  us  from  our  rest. 
Till  then  farewell !  in  Hymen's  name  be  this  fair  wedding  bless' d.' 
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[F  we  only  reflect  on  it,  madam, 
we  are  all  naked  under  onr 
clothes,'  said  an  ingenious  philoso- 
pher, rather  to  the  astonishment  of 
her  ladyship,  who  had  never  looked 
at  the  matter  from  that  side  before. 
It  is  not,  certainly,  a  remark  which 
meets  with  universal  acceptance. 
Most  people  believe  that  the  clothes 
are  part  of  the  man  ;  nay,  indeed, 
in  the  case  of  some  men,  and  cer- 
teinly  ofall  wome^j  the  larger  part. 
It  is  so  diMcult  now  to  tell  what 
belongs  by  nature  to  the  fair  sex,  at 
least,  and  what  does  not,  that  even 
the  most  incurious  male  is  forced 
occasionally  to  inquire.  Is  that  her 
own  hair  ?  Is  that  her  own  colour  ? 
Is  that  her  own^kin  ? 

That  there  is  a  certain  true  ideal 
of  human  nature  somewhere,  we,  in 
spite  of  all  sorts  of  sceptics,  persist 
in  believing ;  that,  probably,  being 
about  the  outside  of  positive  belief 
which  in  these  hard  tunes  is  left  to 
most  of  us.  Whether  Modem  So- 
ciety, with  its  crinoliflfia--and  com- 
mercial and  social  inflations,  gene- 
rally, can  be  said  to  any  extent  to 
represent  and  embody  that  idea,  or 
whether  it  do  not  altogether  dis- 
figure and  destroy  it,  are  questions 
which  the  intelligent  reader  will  be 
able,  perhaps,  to  answer  for  himself. 
'Modem  Respectability,'  exclaims 
audibly,  somewhat  too  audibly,  per- 
haps, an  indignant  friend,  'is  so 
utterly  without  God,  fsdth,  heart — 
it  shows  so  singular  an  ingenuity  in 
assailing  and  injuring  everyijung 
that  is  noble  and  good,  and  so  sys- 
tematic a  preference  for  what  is 
mean  and  paltry — ^that  I  am  not 
surprised  at  a  yotmg  fellow  dashing 
his  heels  into  l^e  face  of  it.'  Nor, 
for  that  matter,  are  we ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  young  fellow  nmst  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  consequences, 
which,  if  he  be  at  all  sensitively 
given  by  nature  or  otherwise,  may 
not  be  wholly  pleasing  to  his  taste. 


It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that 
certain  manifestations  of  this  rebel- 
lion against  the  high  gods  are  by  no 
means  admirable  either  to  gods  or 
men  ;  the  slang  ways  and  habits  of 
certain  fast  young  people  of  the 
other  sex  being,  perhaps,  an  even 
less  desirable  form  of  protest  than 
the  indignations  and  indecencies  of 
infuriated  young  poets.  With  these 
indications,  however,  of  the  spirit 
which  is  beginning  to  move  the 
waters,  an  unprejudiced  spectator 
fancies  that  it  might  not  be  alto- 
gether unwise  should  Respectability 
look  to  its  moorings,  and  (in  the 
event  of  a  squall  rising  without  due 
parliamentary  notice)  consider  in  a 

I  casual  way  what  sort  of  anchorage 
it  has  on  any  kind  of  fact. 

I      This  not  quite  lovely  phenomenon 

'  which  is  cjJled,  or  calls  itself,  Re- 
spectabiUty,  cannot,  of  course,  expect 
to  stir  profoundly  the  affection  or 
respect  of  fervid  youth.  In  fact,  if 
it  be  what  we  in  our  somewhat  cur- 
sory diagnosis  find  it  to  be — not 
health,  but  disease ;  a  sham,  not  a 
fact ;  a  hollow  Irish  morass,  rather 
than'  steady  land — ^then  no  young 
poet  worthy  the  name  can  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  down  before  it  with 
his  Te  Bev/in  laiidamiis.  A  serene, 
lofty  Tennyson,  or  poet  laureate  to 
the  upper  powers,  may  be  able  to 
shut  his  eyes  upon  the  feebleness 
and  mean  frivolities  of  the  time, 
seeing  only  in  his  large  way  an 
extensive  bird's-eye  view  of  that 
kingdom  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets,  which  Britons  of  all  classes 
are  pleased  to  see — 

Grave  mother  of  majestic  works. 
From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down. 
But  the  young  poet  will  behave 
in  quite  different  fashion.  He  will 
grind  his  teeth  and  strike  out  wildly 
— ^without  much  regard  to  the  pro- 
prieties; that  is  to  say,  if  he  be 
truly  a  poet,  or  seer  and  servant  of 

^e  truth  and  not  of  the  falseness  of 
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the  world.  '  The  old  Arab  tribes,' 
says  one  to  whom  had  you  and  I 
listened  somewhat  more  patiently, 
it  would  have  been  well  with  us, 
'would  gather  in  liveliest  gattdecunitis, 
and  sing,  and  kindle  bonfires,  and 
wreathe  crowns  of  honour,  and 
solemnly  thank  the  gods  that  in 
their  tribe,  too,  a  poet  had  shown 
himself.  As,  indeed,  they  well 
might;  for  what  usefuUer,  I  say 
not  nobler  and  heavenlier  thing 
could  the  gods,  doing  their  very 
kindest,  send  to  any  tribe  or  nation, 
in  any  time  or  circumstances  ?  .  .  . 
Genius,  Poet;  do  we  know  what 
these  words  mean  ?  An  inspired 
soul  once  more  vouchsafed  us,  direct 
£pom  Nature's  own  great  fire-heart, 
to  see  the  truth,  and  speak  it,  and 
do  it;  Nature's  own  sacred  voice 
heard  once  more  athwart  the  dreary, 
boundless  element  of  hearsaying 
and  canting,  of  twaddle  and  pol- 
troonery, in  which  the  bewildered 
Earth,  nigh  perishing,  has  lost  U^ 
way.  Hear  once  more,  ye  bewil- 
dered, benighted  mortals  ;  listen 
once  more  to  a  voice  from  the  inner 
Light-sea  and  Flame-sea,  Nature's 
and  Truth's  own  heart ;  know  the 
fact  of  your  existence  what  it  is, 
put  away  the  cant  of  it  which  it  is 
not ;  and  knowing  do,  and  let  it  be 
well  with  you  !  *  ^ 

Yes,  a  poet  is  a  matter,  as  we 
esteem  it,  to  be  thankftil  for — ^nnder 
conditions.  Yet  are  there  duties  to 
be  discharged  by,  and  responsibili- 
ties resting  upon,  either  side— on 
the  side  of  the  reading  or  critical 
public  of  the  day,  and  on  the  side 
— ^not  less,  but  even  more  so— K)f 
the  poet. 

The  duly  of  the  critical  public  to 
a  young  poet  is  so  far  pretty  plain. 
Coarse  flattery  is  as  persons  as 
downright  abuse.  This  youngster, 
trying  his  wings,  spreading  his 
plumes  on  the  blessed  summer 
wind,  feeling  the  strong  god  of 
imagination  working  within  him,  is 
apt   to    get    intoxicated.     To    fall 


down  before  him  and  worship  hini 
blindly  will  do  him  no  good  what- 
ever ;  will  do  him,  rather,  incalcu- 
lable harm.  On  the  other  hand, 
wherever  there  is  any  kind  of  true 
genius,  we  have  no  right  to  drive  it 
mad  by  ridicule  or  invective.  We 
must  deal  with  it  wisely,  justly, 
fairly.  Here  is  one  in  whom,  by  an 
unknown  hand,  heaven's  own  fire 
has  been  lighted,  neither  to  extin- 
guish it  nor  to  drive  it  into  wild 
conflagration,  hurtM  to  us  and  to 
him,  but  to  teach  its  possessor  the 
orderly  laws  under  which  it  may 
shine  serenely  across  the  troubled 
waters  whereon  we  have  been  cast ; 
tlmt  should  be  the  aim  of  the  critic. 
And  the  poet  must  learn  that  he  is 
not  a  mere  ignis  fatmis,  or  Will-o'- 
the-Wisp,  but  that  he  too  is  ame- 
nable to  certain  strict,  unalterable 
laws,  which  he  can  only  disobey  at 
his  peril ;  that  he,  even  more  than 
other  men — ^because  of  him  to  whom 
much  is  given  much  will  be  required 
—  must  be  severely  true ;  that 
otherwise  the  light  within  him  will 
either  consume  itself  ineffectually, 
or  flame  up  in  a  lurid,  disastrous 
way,  than  which  even  darkness 
were  better. 

These  reflections  have  been  sug- 
gested  to  us  by  the  treatment  which 
our  'youngest  poet,'  Mr.  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  has  received 
from  certain  sagacious  editors  among 
us.  Three  works  of  his  (exclusive 
of  his  early  dramas)  have  been  pub- 
lished within  the  last  year  or  two — 
Atalanta,  Chastelard,  and  a  volume 
of  Poems  and  Ballads,  Atdlanta 
and  Chastelard  were  led  in  a  sort  of 
triumphal  procession  to  the  capitol, 
and  there  crowned  with  bay,  or 
laurel,  or  parsley,  or  thistle,  or 
whatever  be  the  particular  vege- 
table of  which  the  poet's  crown  is 
now  made.  Bat  this  sudden  rap- 
ture quickly  cooled  down,  and  lus 
latest  volume — ^these  Poems  a^id 
ballads — ^has  been  howled  at  and 
shrieked  over  in  a  quite  deafening 
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way.  The  critics,  heaven  be  praised ! 
are  at  last  tmanimous.  Even  the 
Saturday  Review  has  been  scandal- 
ised ;  the  blnsh  of  virtue  has  been 
called  np  on  its  chaste  cheek  ;  and 
that  decorous  print  has  relieved  its 
feelings  and  punished  the  offender 
by  reproducing  his  'indecencies '  in 
full,  not  without  certaiil  illustrative 
comments  calculated  to  make  their 
impropriety  more  palpable  to  the 
vulgar  understanding. 

llir.  Matthew  Arnold  lectured  his 
.  countrymen  some  months  since  on 
the  want  of  '  ame^^ '  in  their  criti- 
cism. We  delight  in  coarse  colours 
and  contrasted  Hghts,  and  we  cannot 
flay  a  victim,  as  our  friends  across 
the  Channel  do, '  tenderly,  as  though 
we  loved  him.'  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
wrote  before  these  mticisms  on  Mr. 
Swinburne  appearea ;  else  he  might 
have  obtained  some  further  perti- 
nent illustrations.  If  we  are  to 
believe  these  critics, — ^but  it  will  be 
best  to  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  least  violent  of  them 
\  '  V.  observes  that  the  volume  is  *  full  of 
*  S  a  mad  and  miserable  indecency ; ' 
A  and  goes  on  to  compare  its  au&or 
to  Otway  raving  fine  verses  in  Bed- 
lam, and  Sir  Charles  Sedley  at  the 
tavern  window.  Another  observes 
that  *  he  is  delibejrately  and  imper- 
tinently insincere  as  an  artist  ;*  that 
'  he  has  no  splendid  individual  emo- 
tions to  reveal,  and  is  unclean  for 
the  mere  sake  of  uncleanness ; '  that 
he  *•  has  tossed  to  us  this  charming 
book  of  verses,  which  has  been  in- 
spired in  Holywell  Street,  composed 
on  the  Parade  at  Brighton,  and 
touched  up  in  the  Jardin  Mabille,' 
and  where  we  find  '  Gito,  seated  in 
the  tub  of  Diogenes,  conscious  of 
the  filth  and  whining  at  the  stars.' 
And  the  last  assures  us  that  '  the 
bottomless  pit  encompasses  us  on 
one  side,  and  stews  and  bagnios  on 
the  other,'  and  that  the  writer  is 
either  '  the  libidinous  laureat  of  a 
pack  of  satyrs,'  or  '  an  unclean  fiery 
imp  from  the  pit.' 
This  is  criticism  with  a  vengeance ; 


\ 


and  much  might  be  said  upon  it 
from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  point 
of  view.  But  it  is  with  its  fairness, 
justice,  and  wisdom  as  respects  Mr. 
Swinburne  that  we  are  at  present 
concerned.  Do  the  sentences  which 
we  have  quoted  deal  wisely,  fairly, 
and  justly  with  this  volume  of 
poems  ?  Is  Mr.  Swinburne  a  true 
poet — however  blemished  in  cer- 
tain respects  his  genius  may  be — 
or  *•  an  unclean  fiery  imp  out  of  the 
pit'? 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  to  us  this 
volume  for  the  first  time  but  con- 
clusively settles  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne is  not  a  mere  brilliant  rheto- 
rician or  melodious  twanger  of  an- 
other man's  lyre,  but  authentically  a 
poet ;  that  in  him  there  is  the  stuff 
whereof  God  or  the  Devil  (whoever 
it  be,  and  the  old  Puritans  classed 
minstrels  and  masterful  beggars 
together)  has  made  poets  fr'om 
the  days  of  David  of  Israel  to  our 
own. 

So  much  being  in  the  meantime 
assumed,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
look  at  wad  consider  the  intrinsic 
credibility  of  the  critics  from  whose 
disquisitions  we  have  quoted.  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  profane  and  indecentj 
and  this  volume  of  poems  is  unread- 
able, because  it  is  ^full '  ofprofanity 
and  indecency.  Dealing  with  the 
book  as  a  whole,  and  not  with  cer- 
tain fragments  of  it,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  the  charges  as  preferred 
appear  to  us  to  be  enormously  over- 
stated. Overstated,  indeed,  to  such 
a  degree  tliat  the  impression  which 
the  writers  design  to  convey,  or,  at 
least,  which  they  succeed  in  con- 
veying, is  a  radically  false  one.  The 
volume  as  a  whole  is  neither  pro- 
fane nor  indecent,  although  it  con- 
tains passages  which  mdy  be  more 
or  less  correctly  described  by  these 
terms.  Of  these  passages,  and  of 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  con- 
ceived, arid  by  which  they  are  dic- 
tated, let  us  say  a  word  before  going 
ftirther. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  alleged  profanity : 
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Immortal  are  they,  clothed  with  powers. 

Not  to  be  comforted  at  all ; 
Lords  over  all  the  fruitless  hours ; 

Too  great  to  appease,  too  high  to  appal, 

Too  far  to  call. 
For  none  shall  move  the  most  high  gods, 

Who  are  most  sad,  being  cruel ;  none 
Shall  break  or  take  away  the  rods 

Wherewith  they  scourge  us,  not  as  one 

That  smites  a  son. 
By  many  a  name  of  many  a  creed 

We  have  called  upon  them,  since  the  sands 
Fell  through  Time's  hour-glass  first,  a  seed 

Of  life  ;  and  out  of  many  lands 

Have  we  stretched  hands. 

O  earth,  thou  ;\rt  fair ;    O  dust,  thou  art 
great ; 

0  laughing  lips  and  lips  that  mourn, 
Pray,  till  ye  feel  the  exceeding  weight 

Of  God's  intolerable  scorn, 

Not  to  be  borne. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  denial  of 
or  disbelief  in  the  Invisible,  the  one 
of  which  is  philosophical  and  re- 
spectable, the  other  very  much  the 
reverse.  There  is  the  reluctant 
denial  of  the  serious  scientific  in- 
quirer; a  denial  to  which  he  is 
driven  by  an  imperious  intellectual 
necessity,  as  he  believes.  The  con- 
clusions of  a  David  Hume  and  a 
Stuart  Mill  always  demand  respect, 
and,  if  such  bo  possible,  refutation. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  scep- 
ticismjwtich  is  intrinsically  worth- 
less. /This  is  the  scepticism  of  the 
mornmg  after  the  debauch,  when 
the  reveller  begins  to  realise  that 
he  is  uncommonly  uncomfortable, 
and  that  his  sufferings  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  soda-water  or  seltzer. 
Then,  if  he  can  at  all  hold  the  pen, 
he  will  embody  his  pains  in  the 
most  dolorous  ditties.  *  The  roses 
are  withered — the  garlands  are  torn 
— the  cheek  has  lost  its  bloom,  the 
eye  its  lustre — the  head  aches  into- 
lerably— the  high  gods  are  impla- 
cable— no,  there  are  no  gods — ^we 
turn  from  a  mercenaiy  caress  (for 
women  are  regular  she-devils)  to  an 
eternal  sleen — ^Death  is  the  end  of 
all  thingsJJ 

We  do  not  say  that  this  is  an 
exact  diagnosis  of  the  form  of  the 
malady  from  which  Mr.  Swinburne 


suffers.  But  we  believe  that  the 
vehemence  of  his  scepticism  does 
not  indicate  any  serious  or  deeply 
rooted  conviction.  His  anger  against 
the  gods  is  feigned;  and  his  atti- 
tude is  always  more  or  less  artificial 
and  studied.  The  discontent  to 
which  he  gives  utterance  is  a  purely 
pagan  discontent.  The  intelligent 
denial  of  a  man  bom  and  bred  in 
the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  is  a  very  different  affair. 
'  But  I  am  a  Greek  and  a  pagan/ 
says  this  worshipper  of  antiquity. 
Well,  be  a  Greek,  then,  a'nd  cease 
to  be  anything  to  us.  As  a  Greek 
chorus,  your  complaint  against  the 
gods  can  be  listened  to  attentively  ; 
as  the  religious  conclusions  of  a 
philosopher  or  true  poet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  is  beneath  con- 
tempt. Our  philosophers  and  poets  ■ 
will  tell  you  that  they  have  got  fer  < 
beyond  this  stage.  The  riddles  they 
have  to  unravel  involve  finer  issues. 
You  are  suffering  from,  theological 
measles  or  whooping-cough.  It  may 
be  that  you  have  taken  it  rather 
late  in  life  for  your  own  comfort ; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  sooner  you 
get  over  it  the  better,  both  for  your- 
self and  friends. 

Wo  hope  Mr.  Swinburne  will  par- 
don us  if  we  take  the  liberty  of 
adding  that  he  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  what  we  may  call  an  entire 
heathen.  We;  do  not  mean  to  be 
disrespectful,  but  it  certainly  strikes 
us  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  qualities 
which  better  befit  a  Christian  than 
a  pagan  society.  His  friend  '^, 
Landor  would  have  made  a  first- 
class  Greek.  But  to  say  this  of  any 
man  bom  into  our  modern  world  is 
to  say  that  there  is  a  certain  nar- 
rowness  about  his  mind,  that  his 
genius  is  subject  to  certain  very 
obvious  limitations.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  that  even  in  the  finest 
of  Mr.  Lander's  poems  the  range  of  '  J 
.  feeling  is  comparatively  confined. 
He  is  articulate,  serene,  complacent; 
but  he  is  so  because  he  is  undis- 
turbed by  the  spiritual  needs  and 
troubled  moods  of  the  modem  ima- 
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ginatLon.  Mr.  Swinburne  las  not 
attained  this  complacency,  and  we 
ore  hopeful,  therefore,  that  he  maybe 
able  to  translate  into  poetic  speech 
some  lessons  better  worth  attending 
to  than  any  taught  by  Mr.  Landor. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  indelicacy 
whereof  we  have  heard  so  much. 

Love  is  the  theme  of  the  oldest 
of  all  poets,  sacred  and  secular. 
How,  and  under  what  conditions,  is 
it  a  fit  theme  for  song  ?  The  old 
Scotch  gentlewoman  was  jusUv  in- 
dignant with  the  garrulous  lover. 
*The  villain, — to  kiss  and  tell!' 
The  kissing  might  or  might  not 
have  been  attended  with  impro- 
priety; but  the  telling  was  an 
unpardonable  offence.  On  its  purely 
physical  side,  silence  seems  upon 
the  whole  the  safest  policy.  A  man 
is  not  necessarily  an  anchorite  be- 
cause he  does  not  babble ;  and  we 
all  know  that  the  intensest  repre- 
sentation of  the  passion  of  love  maj^ 
be  produced  without  tne  use^gj 

lle^S^suoua  epithe!?..  Pante. 
in  tne  Vita  ^uova^  says  no  word, 
if  we  recoUect  aright,  about  the 
face  or  figure  of  lus  lady.  This 
sort  of  love  lives  long, — on  it  alone, 
many  have  believed,  rest  the  hope 
and  conviction  of  a  Life  Hereafter. 
But  we  have  no  sort  of  quarrel  with 
the  poet  in  whom,  there  is  a  strong 
and  healthy  infusion  of  animal 
spirit  and  enjoyment,  and  whose 
heart  is  warmed  by  the  sparkling 
eyes,  or  tangled  in  the  golden  hair 
of  his  mistress, — as  the  case  may 
be.  There  must,  however,  be  cer- 
tain limits  to  these  raptures;  and 
these  limits,  in  the  passages  to 
which  we  are  referring,  we  suspect 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  occasion- 
ally transgressed. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place, 
certain  equivocal  moods  of  passion 
with  which  poetry  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  Disease  and  its 
chronicles  should  be  lefb  to  the 
physician.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  once 
or  twice — twice  at  most  we  think — 
selected  themes  from  a  department 
of  erotic  histoiy  which  might  pro- 
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fitably  be  forgotten.  As  to  this  wo 
shall  only  say  further  that  his 
allusions  aro  more  or  less  obscure, 
and  that  the  majority  of  readers  of 
poetry  would  have  probably  passed 
them  without  notice,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  prominence  which  has 
been  given  to  them  by  the  indus- 
trious virtue  of  the  critics — ^who 
have  been  care^  to  quote  them  at 
length.  No  Greek,  one  critic  ob- 
serves, couldhaye  been  groaaenougk 
ttfwjitaiihfi  .§gnne.ta.n»  fl^ermaphro- 
ditus, — a  remark  which  the  general 
reader,  remembering  certain  obser- 
vations of  St.  Paul,  and  taking  into 
account  that  though  Mr.  Swin- 
burne made  the  poem,  a  Greek  made 
the  statue  to  which  the  poem  is  ad- 
dressed, may  accept  or  reject  as  he 
feels  disposed. 

In  others  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  language  is  much  too  out- 
spoken, and  the  treatment  some- 
what pre-Raphaelistic.  Byron  drew 
a  charming  picture  of  Juan  and 
Haidee,  which  he  described  as — 
Quite  antique — 

Half-naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek' 

This  is  the  sort  of  costume  which 
one  or  two  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
heroines  wear;  and  we  frankly 
own  that  a  little  moi'e  clothing  in 
our  uncertain  climate  might  be  at- 
tended with  advantage.  We  have 
no  belief,  indeed,  in  that  insincere 
prudery  which  makes  a  man  as 
much  ashamed  of  his  own  body  as 
he  might  properly  be,  if  he  had  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  ourang-outang 
stage  of  his  development.  And, 
looking  at  it  from  another  point 
of  view,  it  is  hard  to  blame  Mr. 
Swinburne  very  severely.  A  really 
virtuous  society  might  be  entitled  to 
frown  upon  his  purely  animal  repre- 
sentation of  love.  But  we  are  not 
sure  that  his  representation  is  so  bad 
as  the  reahty  which  exists  among 
us,  which  degrades  the  highest  and 
holiest  of  passions,  which  taints  the 
purest  instinct  of  our  humanity, 
which  makes  the  virgin  heart  a 
matter  of  venal  barter,  and  changes 
the  sacrament  of  marriage  into  a 
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purely  commercial  contract.  A 
prude  selling  her  body  and  soul  at 
Grod's  altar  is  to  us  a  far  more  re- 
pulsive piece  of  immorality  than 
any  we  meet  with  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's pages.  If  the  instinct  of 
virtue  were  not  a  dead  thing  among 
us,  the  contempt  and  loathing 
which  such  a  woman  would  feel 
for  herself  would  speedily  make 
those  monstrous  nuptials  impos- 
sible. A  society  which  sanctions 
and  enforces  this  view  of  maiden 
modesty  is  hardly  entitled,  how- 
ever, to  throw  stones  at  Mr.  Swin- 
burne (and  nothing  could  show 
better  that  this  is  the  view  which 
prevails  than  the  criticisms  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  which  are 
animated — not  by  the  heavenly 
anger  of  virtue  —  but  by  that 
sense  of  discomfort  which  the  hy- 
pocrite experiences  when  his  '  pro- 
prieties '  are  not  conformed  tb),  and 
we  cannot  say  that^  we  are  sur- 
prised that  a  young  poet  witnessing 
these  and  siinilar  atrocities,  should 
have  been  driven  into  an  unjustifi- 
able amount  of  plain-speaking. 

It  seems  to   us,   however,    that 
some  of  the  passages  which  have 
been  selected  as  evidence  of  this 
plain  speaking,  have  been  wantonly 
misunderstood.     Mr.  Swinburne  is 
accused  of   desiring    to  exchange  i 
'  the  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue  *  | 
for  *  the  raptures  and  roses  of  vice,'  I 
and  as  imploring    his  goddess  to 
return  and  save  him  from  virtue — 

Come  down  and  redeem  us  from  virtue,   | 
Our  Lady  of  Pain.  \ 

It  is  only  fair  to  observe  that  the 
virtue  from  which  in  this  poem  he 
prays  to  be  delivered  is  that  de- 
scribed above,  and  on  whose  behalf 
we  certainly  are  not  prepared  to 
undertake  a  crusade.  The  invoca- 
tion, moreover,  is  in  a  sense  ironic. 
A  vein  of  irony,  indeed,  runs  through 
tlio  whole  of  this  hymn*  to  Dolores. 
The  poet  is  no  blind  worshipper  of 
liis  deity.  He  tells  her  that  she  is 
fierce  and  subtle  and  sterile.  She 
is  our  Lady  of  pain,  not  of  plea- 


sure. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
there  is  mockery  in  the  prayer. 
'  Thou,  and  who  art  Thou  ?  How 
much  better  in  sooth,  art  Thou, — 
O,  sterile,  bitter,  and  poisonous 
Queen?  Thou  truly  art  a  great 
Deliverer  and  Redeemer.'  There 
is  nothing  very  seductive  certainly 
in  this  representation  of  vice. 

And  the  observation  applies 
generally  to  the  most  objectionable 
of  these  passages;  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  the  book  does  not  allure. 
It  is  a  dreary  voluptuousness  that 
sees  too  clearly  the  goal  to  which 
it  wends.  This  Love,  so  splendidly 
worshipped,  is  a  fierce  and  terrible 
goddess.  She  is  *the  white  im-^ 
placable  Aphrodite.'  Her  lithe  and 
lascivious  beauty  veils  the  corruption 
of  the  grave.  She  is  emphatically  the 
destroyer.  The  end  of  these  tlungs 
is  death.  No  man  nor  woman  will 
be  tempted  to  sin  by  a  book  in 
which  passion  and  horror  are  so 
unequally  yoked.  Even  the  ten- 
derest  refrain  renews  the  ceaseless 
complaint : 

O  bitterness  of  things  too  sweet ! 
O  broken  singing  of  the  dore ! 
Love's  wings  are  over  fleet, 
And  like  the  panther's  feet 
The  feet  of  Love. 

We  are  not  blind,  however,  to 
the  violations  of  the  laws  of  art,  if 
not  of  morahty,  with  which  this 
part  of  the  book  is  justly  chargeable. 
There  is  a  feverish  monotony  in 
Mr.  Swinburne's  subtle  and  various 
verse.  The  woman  whom  he  drew^ 
in  Chastelard,  and  rightly  or 
wrongly  named  Mary  Stuart,  re- 
appears in  many  a  poem.  Death 
only  could  separate  poor  Chastelard 
from  the  fascination  of  her  poison- 
ous beauty : 

Ah,  fair  love. 
Fair  fearful  Venus,  made  of  deadly  foam. 
I  shall  escape  you  somehow  with  my  death. 
Your  splendid  supple  hody  and  mouth  on 

fire, 
And  Paphian  breath  that  bites  the  lips  with 

heat. 

This  is  the  woman  who  turns  up 
again  and  again.     Her  lips  are  like 
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snakes;  her  kisses  bnm  like  fire; 
slie  has  *  quiyering  flanks,'  &c.  d;c. 
Ac.  Now  if  Mr.  Swinbnme  were  « 
a  horse  leech  he  might  natorallj  / 
talk  of  a  woman's  'qniyering  flanks,'  | 
contrast  her  *  off-leg '  with  her '  near- 
leg/  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  the  stable ;  but  then 
he  is  not  a  horse-doctor,  and  this 
sort  of  langoage  applied  to  the  fair 
sex  by  a  gendeman  is,  to  saj  the 
least  of  it,  barelx,^coustgou8.  We 
may  add,  moreoverT^fiat  tfeSre  is  a 
pre-Biaphaelite  distinctness  of  deli- 
neation in  some  of  his  pictures  from, 
yrhich  for  the  future  we  would 
advise  him  to  refrain.  The  details 
of  an  interview  in  a  lady's  bower 
ought  not  to  be  recorded  with  the 
circumstantial  minuteness  which 
the  law  requires  in  a  criminal  libel 
for  indecent  assault. 

So  much  for  the   objectionable 
element  in  this  book.     Let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  we   have 
spoken  of  it  as  we  have  done  because 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  episodical — occu- 
pying a  subordinate  portion  only  of 
the  volume.     Let  Mr.  Swinburne,] 
in  the  next  edition,  suppress  Lest 
Noyade8,Aiuictoria,  HemuiphrodUitsA 
Faustine^    The  Leper,    Felisey  audi 
Aholihah,     When  thus  weeded,  a' 
volume  of  very  remarkable  poetry 
-mil  remain,  for  the  poems  we  have 
named  do  not  occupy  more  than 
40  pages  in  a  volume  consisting 
^f  upwards  of  340.   The  publication 
Saf  these  forty  pages  is  doubtless  a 
blunder,  and  a  blunder  is  less  par- 
donable than  a  crime  we  know ;  but 
are  the  other  three  hundred  to  be 
held  of  no  account  when  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's merits  and    demerits   are 
being  weighed  ? 

When  this  process  of  sifting  is 
undertaken,  what  is  to  become  of 
Dolores  ?  Dolores  is  a  supplication 
•addressed  to  a  malignant  divinity. 
We  would  that  the  fire  had  been 
kindled  upon  a  purer  altar.  We 
would  that  the  worshipper  had  bent 
his  knee  befbre  a  shrine  unstained 
by  tears  and  blood.  But  we  cannot 
VOL.  LXXIV. — ^NO.  ccccxini. 


be  blind  to  its  splendour.  Never, 
surely,  was  nobler  anthem  chanted 
in  viler  temple.  It  must  remain, — 
no  lover  of  poetry  can  afford  to 
part  with  such  music  as  this : 

Out  of  DindymiiB  heavily  laden  ' 

Her  lions  draw  bound  and  nnffd 
A  mother,  a  mortal,  a  maiden, 

A  queen  over  death  and  the  dead. 
She  is  cold,  and  her  habit  is  lowly, 

Her  temple  of  branches  and  sods ; 
Most  fruitful  and  Tirginal,  holy, 

A  mother  of  gods. 

She  hath  wasted  with  fire  thine  high  places, 

She  hath  hidden  and  marred  and  made  sad 
The  fair  limbs  of  the  Loves,  the  fair  faces 

Of  gods  that  were  goodly  and  glad. 
She  slays,  and  her  hands  are  not  bloody ; 

She  moves  as  a  moon  in  the  wane,    • 
White-robed,  and  thy  raiment  is  ruddy. 

Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

Or  with  this  direful  vision  of  im- 
perial Rome : 

Dost  thou  dream,  in  a  respite  of  slumber. 

In  a  luU  of  the  fires  of  thy  life. 
Of  the  days  without  name,  without  number, 

When  thy  will  stung  the  world  into 
strife; 
When,  a  goddess,  the  pulse  of  thy  passion 

Smote  kings  as  they  revelled  in  Kome ; 
And  they  hailed  thee  re-risen,  0  Thalassian, 

Foam- white,  from  the  foam  ? 

When  thy  lips  had  such  lovers  to  Batter ; 

When  the  city  lay  red  from  thy  rods. 
And  tKine  hands  were  as  arrows  to  scatter 

The  children  of  change  and  their  gods ; 
When  the  blood  of  thy  S>emen  made  fervent 

A  sand  never  moist  from  the  main, 
As  one  smote  them,  their  lord  and  thy  ser- 
vant. 

Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

On  sands  by  the  storm  never  shaken. 

Nor  wet  from  the  washing  of  tides ; 
Nor  by  foam  of  the  waves  overtaken. 

Nor  winds  that  the  thunder  bestrides  ; 
But  red  from  the  print  of  thv  paces, 

Made  smooth  for  the  world  and  its  lords. 
Ringed  round  with  a  fiame  of  faa  faces, 

And  splendid  with  swords. 

There  the  gladiator,  pale  for  thy  pleasure, 

Drew  bitter  and  perilous  breath ; 
There  torments  laid  h<^d  on  the  treasure 

Of  limbs  too  delicious  for  death ; 
When  thy  sardons  were  lit  with  live  torches ; 

When  the  world  was  a  steed  for  thy 
rein; 
When  the  nations  lay  prone  in  thy  porches, 

Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

XX 
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When,  with  flame  all  aionnd  him  aspirant 

Stood  flushed,  as  a  harp-player  stands. 
The  imphicable  beantiful  tyrant, 

Bose-crowned,    having    death    in    his 
hands; 
And  a  sound  as  the  sound  of  loud  water 

Smote  far  through  the  flight  of  the  fires. 
And  mixed  with  the  lightning  of  slaughter 

A  thunder  of  lyres. 

The  absence  in  most  of  the  ama- 
tory poems  of  any  conception  of 
that  cool  and  chaste  and  sober  love, 
nnder  whose  branches  we  may  take 
shelter  aU  day  long,  which  abides 
nnmoved  the  shocks  of  change  and 
chance,  which  withstands  the  mde 
wear  and  tear  of  the  disenchanting 
and  destroying  years,  is  very  notice- 
able. Yet  it  wonld  be  fooUsh, 
perhaps,  to  expect  snch  recognition 
in  the  poems  of  a  boy.  And  that 
Faustmej  Fragoletta,  Felise,  and  snch 
like,  are  jnyenile  poems,  may  be 


gathered  finom  what  Mr.  Swinburne 
says  of  them  in  his  Dedication  z 

They  are  past  as  a  slumber  that  passes, 

Ajb  the  dew  of  a  dawn  of  old  time  ; 
More  frail  than  the  shadows  on  glasses. 

More  fleet  than  a  wave  or  a  rhyme. 
As  the  waves  after  ebb  drawing  sea-ward. 

When  their  hoUowa  are  full  of  the  night,' 
So  the  birds  that  flew  singing  to  me-wud 

Recede  out  of  sight. 

The  songs  of  dead  seasons,  that  wander 

On  wings  of  articulate  words ; 
Lostleaves  that  the  shore  wind  may  squander. 

Light  flocks  of  untamable  birds ; 
Some  sang  to  me  dreaming  in  class-tame 

And  truant  in  hand  as  in  tongue; 
For  the  youngest  were  bom  of  bo/s  pasdme. 

The  ^dest  are  young. 

One  or  two — the  latest,  we  pre- 
sume— are  animated  more  or  less  by 
a  different  spirit.  So  much  may  be 
gathered  £rom  the  stanzas,  rich  in 
thought  and  feeling,  in  the  Trwmph 
of  Time,  beginning  with  : 


You  have  chosen  and  clung  to  the  chance  they  sent  you 

Life  sweet  as  perfume  and  pure  a9  prayer. 
But  will  it  not  one  day  in  heaven  repent  you  ? 

Will  they  solace  you  wholly,  the  days  that  were  ? 
Will  you  lift  up  your  eyes  between  sadness  and  bliss, 

Meet  mine,  and  see  where  the  great  love  is, 
And  tremble  and  turn  and  be  changed  ?    Content  you ; 

The  gate  is  strait ;  I  shall  not  be  there. 

Or,  again,  jfrom  the  prayer  in  Resperia  to  her  of  whom  he  says  : 

Thine  eyes  that  are  quiet,  thine  hands  that  are  tender,  thy  lips  that  are  loving. 
Comfort  and  cool  me  as  dew  in  the  dawn  of  a  moon  like  a  dieam. 

And  whom  he  implores : 

From  the  bountiM  infinite  west,  from  the  happy  memorial  places 

Full  of  the  stately  repose  and  the  lordly  delight  of  the  dead. 
Where  the  fortunate  islands  are  lit  with  the  light  of  ineflfable  faces. 

And  the  sound  of  a  sea  without  wind  is  about  them,  and  sunset  is 'red* 
Come  back  to  redeem  and  release  me  from  love  that  recalls  and  represses. 

That  cleaves  to  my  fiesh  as  a  fiame,  till  the  serpent  has  eaten  his  fill ; 
From  the  bitter  delights  of  the  dark,  and  the  feverish,  the  furtive  Cf 

That  murder  the  youth  in  a  man,  or  ever  his  heart  have  its  will. 

We  have  now  said  aU  that  we 
think  it  needibi  to  say  regarding 
the  blemishes  and  stains  on  Mr. 
Swinburne's  genius.  A  more  pleas- 
ing duty  remains, — to  show  our 
readers  that  the  high  opinion  we 


have  formed  of  this  volume  is  not 
unwarranted.  This,  however,  we 
may  hope,  has  been  already  partly 
achieved  by  the  ^extracts  we  have 
made  on  the  last'page  or  two. 
Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Swinburne's 


'  How  exquisitely  delicate  and  poetically  subtle  the  feeling  and  observation  in  these 
lines: 

As  the  waves  after  ebb  drawing  uO'Wardf 
When  their  hoUows  arefuU  of  the  night. 
Another  fine  sea-pioture  is  that  at  page  42 : 

The  sweet  sea,  mother  of  loves  and  hours, 
Shudders  and  shines  as  the  grey  winds  gleam 
Turning  her  smile  to  a  fugitive  pain. 
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poor, 
His 


sins^  he  is  never,  at  least, 
xaeagre,  feeble,  or  insipid, 
range  may  or  may  not  be  bonnded, 
but  within  certain  easily  recognisable 
limits,  his  hand  is  that  of  a  master. 
He  Ttnunifflflta  ng^  pierelv  c^Tia^jp^ 

wordsj 

ini 

ej[  as,  for  instance,  in  the  con- 
stmciion  of  snch  a  sentence  as  this  : 

I  came  as  on6  whose  thoughts  half  linger. 

Half  ran  before ; 
The  youngest  to  the  oldest  singer 

That  England  bore. 

His  language,  at  least,  is  purely  and 
supremely  simple ;  it  is  marred  by 
none  of  the  faults  characteristic  of 
youth ;  ^f■  ^n  TlPl^^fiT  ntilimij  ntfnntnd^ 
pompous^  nor  crude..  One,'indeed,  is 
almost  tempted  ^  say  that,  for  a 
young  writer,  his  speech  is  too  fault- 
less. The  artist  who,  Kke  Michael 
Angelo,  strives  after  a  lofty  ideal, 
may  be  sometimes  inarticulate  and 
sometimes  uncouth ;  but  even  the 
coarsest  strokes  of  his  chisel  are 
grand  and  vehemently  .intellectual, 
and  suggest  a  grasp  of  spiritual 
power,  of  which  the  smoother  work 
of  feebler  men  is  destitute.  Mg, 
Swinburne  must  bewarelesl  he  be 
templed  lo  conceairjioyerty  of 
thought., aild  "monotony  of  feeling 
under^  an  almost  unHvaJTed  variety, 
&ciH^,  and  splendour  of  verse. 

Althottgit  many  ofTffi'^  Swin- 
burne's poems  are  wanting  in  chas- 
tity, reserve,  selection,  and  such 
qualities,  yet  his  prodigality  is  not 
undetermined  by  law.  His  pro- 
fuseness  is  not  confusion,  his  luxu- 
riance does  not  run  to  weed.  He 
knows  instinctively,  as  a  Greek  did, 
what  form,  order,  proportion,  and 
similar  terms  truly  mean.  So  that  I 
this  natural  riot  is  never  artistically! 
unseemly.  His  passion  is  never 
inarticukte,  —  it  is  limpid  even 
when  most  impure.  Yet  something 
is  wanting — something  that  will 
give  firmer  outline  to,  if  it  do  not 
throw  clearer  light  on,  his  concep- 
tions.   When  we  finish  his  volume. 


and  recur  to  the  table  of  contents, 
we  find  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
(with  three  or  four  notable  excep- 
tions, of  course)  one  poem  from 
another.  There  is  no  such  difficulty 
with  Tennyson.  Go  over  his  table 
of  contents ;  and  the  mere  mention 
of  The  May  Queen,  Godvua,  Sir 
Oalahad,  The  MUl&r's  DwUght&r. 
Lady  Clara  Ver&  de  Vere,  JJlysses, 
or  Qmmvere,  recalls  directty  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  This  is  i  j 
not  due  to  familiarity  alone ;  it  isdr 
because  in  each  of  these  poems  the  ^^ 
poet  has  sei2ed  a  sharply  defined  f^ 
and  well  marked  mood  of  passion  or  I 
thought.  As  a  rule,  these  bright, 
sudden,  characteristic  moments  are 
the  moments  which  lyric  poetry 
should  seize.  Mr.  Swinburne  neg- 
lects this  rule.  Apart  from  BoloreSy 
St.  Dorothy,  The  Masque  of  Queen 
Bersahe,  and  a  few  more,  one  poem 
rtms  into  another ;  and  thus,  were 
it  not  for  the  marvellous  charm  of 
the  music,  the  volume,  as  a  chronicle 
of  human  feeling  or  story,  would 
become  monotonous.  To  select  a 
distinct  mood  of  emotion,  or  a  well 
defined  character  or  situation,  and 
work  it  out  consistently — resisting 
strenuously  the  temptation  to  faQ  I 
into  the  beaten  track,  which  has 
grown  easy,  pleasant,  and  habitual 
— involves  intellectual  labour,  no 
doubt,  but  labour  that  strengthens, 
braces,  and  stimulates  the  mind. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  fit  for  this  kind  of 
work,  if  he  choose.  He  has  already 
in  many  ways  shown  the  possession 
of  the  dramatic  capacity;  in  the 
present  volume  in  The  Hymn  to 
Proserpiney  The  Masque  of  Queen 
Bersahe,  St.  Dorothy,  and  Laus 
Veneris.  These  poems  are,  as  Mr. 
Browning  says  of  a  volume  of  his 
own,  'though  lyric  in  expression, 
always  dramatic  in  principle,  and 
so  many  utterances  of  so  many 
imaginary  beings.'  Some  of  them, 
in  construction  at  least,  are  imitative, 
— such  as  The  Masque  of  Queen 
Bersahe,  which  might  have   been 
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written  by  one  of  the  old  monks 
who  wrote  the  miracle-plajs ;  or 
8t.  Dorothy^  which  is  in  the  maimer 
of  Chaucer ;  or  A  Ballad  of  Deaths 
which  is  in  the  mamier  of  Dante, — 
bnt  in  one,  and  the  best  sense,  they 
are  thoroughly  original.  Whoever 
compares  tiie  miracle-play  in  Mr. 
Longfellow's  Ghlden  Legend  with 
The  Masque  of  Queen  Bersabe  will 
see  what  we  mean.  Mr.  Longfellow's 
is  the  conscientious  work  of  a  mimic 
who  wears  his  mask  very  cleverly  ; 
whereas  Mr.  Swinburne  enters  into 
the  humour  and  spirit  of  the  repre- 
sentation ;  he  becomes  for  the  nonce 
the  old  monk;  and  his  scriptural 
familiarities  and  chronological  con- 
fusions cannot  properly  be  said  to 
be  borrowed.  jThia  is  undoubtedly 
the  dramatic  instinct,  or  at  least 
one  side  of  it ;  yet  we  do  not  wish 
Mr.  Swinburne  to  cease  to  be  a 
lyrist.  \Mr.  Browning's  definition 
shows  that  the  two  characters  can 
be  conjoined ;  and  Mr.  Swinburne, 
in  such  a  poem  as  the  Hymn  to 
Proserpine^  proves  that  he  knows 
how  the  union  is  achieved. 

It  is  in  some  such  direction  as 
this,  indeed,  that  we  look  for  Mr. 
Swinburne's  success.  For  in  his 
lyrical  faculty  lies,  after  all,  his 
characteristic  strength,  and  we  urge 
him  to  use  the  dramatic  form  only 
in  so  far  as  needful  to  give  variety 
and  modulation  to  the  passion  of  the 
lyrist.  The  lyrical  is,  of  all  faculties, 
the  most  exquisite  and  mysterious. 
The  lyrist's  soul  mov^s  melodiously ; 
his  whole  being,  as  it  were,  echoes 
and  repeats  harmonies  which  are 
unheard  by  the  common  ear;  he 
takes  this  hard  earth,  which  lies  so 
heavily  upon  the  rest  of  us,  and 
makes  it  tuneful.  To  him  the  min- 
strel impulse  involves  no  pain^l 
effort ;  by  a  necessity  of  his  nature 
he  must  sing,  gudb^a^  faculty^  so 
fr^sh,  -  original^  and  intuitive,  so 
little  dependent  upon  the  training 
and  cultivation  which  mortal  school- 
masters can  bestow,  is  one  which, 
whenever  it  shows  itself,  ought  to 
receive  a  quite  peculiar  welcome. 


We  can  make  orators  and  statesmen, 
critics  and  professors,  steam-engines 
and  telegraphs  ;  but  the  whole  force 
of  a  people  cannot  make  a  lyric,  till 
God  sends  us  a  singer.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  a  true  lyric 
singer,  and  so  believing,  we  should 
think  it  madness  and  worse  to  gag 
him.  On  this  ground,  at  least,  he  is 
genuine.  !l^  does  not  compose  poetic  >^ 

appropriate  metres  ;  the  song  weUs 
from  mm,  if"one  may  so  speak,  as 
water  from  a  perennial  spring ;  the 
strong  light  of  true  passion,  how- 
ever disastrously  clouded  at  times, 
shines  upon  it ;  in  aJl  its  movements 
it  keeps  the  harmony  and  the 
rhythm  of  life.  This  channinglyrical 
openness  and  frankness,  this  blithe 
'May-like  movement,  this  natural 
grace  of  passion,  cannot  be  counter- 
feited, and  are  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  any  clever  trick  of  com- 
position. Imitators  may  success- 
ftdly  mimic  didactic  or  dramatic 
poetry  (because  in  these  forms  the 
imaginative  processes  are  more  con- 
scious), but  to  escape  detection  by 
the  clumsiest  critic,  a  lyric  must 
ring  true. 

We  might  stop  here,  but  after  the 
fierce  assault  that  has  been  made  on 
Mr.  Swinburne,  and  after  what  we 
have  said  of  ite  folly  and  its  unfair- 
ness, we  feel  that  we  are  bound  to 
lay  some  fiirther  fi-agments  of  evi- 
dence before  the  reader.  The  poems 
which  we  think  justify  our  view,  are 
such  as  these  : — Laus  Veneris^  The 
Triumph  of  Timsy  ItyJ/us,  A  lAiany, 
To  Victor  Sugo,  In  Uie  Orchard, 
Hyrmi  to  Proserpine,  The  Gmden  of 
Proserpine,  Hesperia,  An  IrUerhule, 
Hendecasyllahics,  The  Masque  of 
Qtieen  Bersabe,  and  St.  Dorothy. 

An  Interlude  is  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Swinburne  in  his  brightest  and  most 
sportive  mood — ^Zephyr  with  Aurora 
playing.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  the  last  verse  is  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  This 
picture  of  Love  a-maying  is  too 
pure,  delicious,  and  elaborate  to  be 
blown  upon  by  the  breath  of  a  comic 
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singer — a  mere  Bon  (faultier,   or 
Clmsty  Minstrel. 

An  Inteblvdb. 

In  the  greenest  growth  of  the  Maytime, 
I  rode  where  the  woods  were  wet. 

Between  the  dawn  and  the  daytime; 
The  spring  was  glad  that  we  met. 

There  was  something  the  season  wanted, 
Though  the  ways  and  the  woods  smelt 
sweet; 

The  breath  at  yonr  lips  that  panted, 
The  pulse  of  the  grass  at  yonr  feet. 

Yon  came,  and  the  sun  came  after, 
And  the  green  grew  golden  above ; 

And  the  flag-flowers  lightened  with  laughter. 
And  the  meadow-sweet  shook  with  loye. 

Your  feet  in  the  full-grown  grasses 
Moved  soft  as  a  weak  wind  blows ; 

Yon  passed  me  as  April  passes^ 
With  face  made  out  of  a  rose. 

By  the  stream  where  the  stems  were  slender, 
Your  bright  foot  paused  at  the  sedge  ; 

It  might  be  to  watch  the  tender 
Light  leaves  in  the  springtime  hedge, 

On  boughs  that  the  sweet  month  blanches 

With  flowery  frost  of  May : 
It  might  be  a  bird  in  the  branches, 

It  might  be  a  thorn  in  the  way. 

I  waited  to  watch  you  linger 

With  foot  drawn  back  from  the  dew. 

Till  a  sunbeam  straight  like  a  finger 
Struck  sharp  through  the  leaves  at  you. 

And  a  bird  overhead  sang  Follow^ 
And  a  bird  to  the  right  sang  Here\ 

And  the  arch  of  the  leaves  was  hollow, 
And  the  meaning  of  May  was  clear. 

I  saw  where  the  sun's  hand  pointed, 
I  knew  what  the  bird's  note  said  ; 

By  the  dawn  and  the  dewfall  anointed, 
You  were  queen  by  the  gold  on  your  head. 

As  the  glimpse  of  a  burnt-out  ember 

Recaus  a  regret  of  the  sun, 
I  remember,  forget,  and  remember 

What  Love  saw  done  and  undone. 

I  remember  the  way  we  parted, 
The  day  and  the  way  we  met ; 

You  hoped  we  were  both  broken-hearted. 
And  knew  we  should  both  forget. 

And  May  with  her  world  in  flower 
Seemed  still  to  murmur  and  smile 

Aa  you  murmured  and  smiled  for  an  hour ; 
I  saw  you  turn  at  the  stile. 

A  hand^  like  a  white  wood-blossom 
You  lifted,  and  waved,  and  passed. 

With  head  hun^  down  to  the  bosom, 
And  pale,  as  it  seemed,  at  last. 

And  the  best  and  the  worst  of  this  is 
That  neither  is  most  to  blame 

If  you've  forgotten  my  kisses 
And  Tve  forgotten  your  name. 


In  liylus,  an  old  Greek  story  is 
very  charmingly  outlined.  It  is 
tHe  nightingale,  who  sings  : 

O  sweet  stray  sister,  0  shiftine  swallowt 
The  heart  s  division  divideth  us. 
Thy  heart  is  light  as  a  leaf  of  a  tree ; 
But  mine  goes  forth  among  sea-gulfs  hoUow, 
To  the  place  of  the  slaying  of  It^lns, 
The  feast  of  Daulis,  the  Thracian  sea. 

O  swallow,  sister,  O  rapid  swallow, 
I  pray  thee  sing  not  a  little  space. 
Are  not  the  roofs  and  the  lintels  wet  ? 
The  woven  web  that  was  plain  to  follow. 
The  small  shiin  body,  the  flower-like  fiiee, 
Can  I  remember  if  thou  forget  ? 

0  sister,  sister,  thy  fijrst-begotten  I 
The  hands  that  cling  and  the  feet  that 
follow, 
The  voice  of  the  child's  blood  crying  vet 
Who  *hath  remembered  me  ?  who  hath  for' 
gotteni 
Thou  hast  forgotten,  0  summer  swallow,  . 
But  the  world  shall  end  when  I  forget. 

As  illnstrating  the  music,  variety, 
and  originality  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
muse,  take  the  following.  This  is 
from  A  Ballad  of  Death : 

Then  I  beheld,  and  lo  on  the  other  side 
My  lady's  likeness  crowned  and  robed  and 

dead. 
Sweet  still,  but  now  not  red. 
Was  the  shut  mouth  whereby  men  lived 

.  and  died. 
And  sweet,  but  emptied  of  the  blood's  blue 

shade,  . 
The  great  curled  eyelids  that  withheld  her 

eyes. 
And  sweet,  but  like  spoilt  gold. 
The  weight  of  colour  in  her  tresses  weighed. 
And  sweety  but  as  a  vesture  with  new  dyes, 
The  body  that  was  clothed  with  love  of  old. 

This  is  from  Bondel : 
Kissing  her  hair  I  sat  against  her  feet, 
Wove  and  unwove  it,  wound  and  found  it 

sweet ; 
Made  fast  therewith  her  hands,  drew  down 

her  eyes, 
Deep  as  deep  flowers  and  dreamy  like  dim 

skies; 
With  her  own  tresses  bound  and  found  her 

fair. 

Kissing  her  hair. 

Sleep  were  no  sweeter  than  her  face  to  me. 
Sleep  of  cold  sea-bloom  under  the  cold  sea ; 
What  pain  could  get  between  my  face  and 

hers? 
What  new  sweet  thing  would  love  not  relish 

worse? 
Unle^,  perhaps,  white  death  had  kissed  me 

there. 

Kissing  her  hair? 
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This  ifl  from  Tlie  Garden  of  Pro- 
serpine: 

Pale,  beyond  p(«ch  and  poztal. 
Crowned  with  calm  leayes,  she  stands 

Who  gathers  all  things  mortal 
Wi3i  cold  immoxtal  hands ; 

Her  languid  lips  are  sweeter 

Than  love's,  who  fears  to  greet  her, 

To  men  that  mix  and  meet  her 
From  many  times  and  lands. 

^  •  •  k 

iProm  too  much  love  of  living, 

From  hope  and  fear  set  free, 
We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 

Whatever  gods  may  be 
That  no  life  lives  for  ever ; 
That  dead  men  rise  up  never ; 
That  even  the  weariest  river 

Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

This  is  from  Before  Parting :  • 

I  know  each  shadow  of  your  lips  by  rote. 
Each  change  of  love  in  eyebds  and  eye- 
brows; 
The  fetshion  of  fair  temples  tremulous 
With  tender  blood,  and  colour  of  your 

throat; 
I  know  not  how  love  is  gone  out  of  this, 
Seeing  that  all  was  his. 

Love's  likeness  there  endures  upon  all  these: 
But  out  of  these  one  shall  not  gather  love. 
Day  hath  not  strength  nor  the  night  shade 


colonr, — ^powerftil  as  a  wizard's  con- 
juration : 

Hendbcastllabics. 


To  make  love  whole  and  fill  hislips  with  ease, 

As  some  bee-builded  cell 

Feels  at  filled  lips  the  heavy  honey  swell. . 

I  know  not  how  this  last  month  leaves  your 

hair 
Less  full  of  purple  colour  and  hid  spice, 
And  that  luxurious  trouble  of  closed  eyes 
Is  mixed  with  meaner  shadow  and  waste 

care; 
And  love,  kissed  out  by  pleasure,  seems  not 

yet 
Worth  patience  to  regret. 

This  is  from  August : 

There  were  four  apples  on  the  tree. 
Bed-stained  through  gold,  that  all  might  see 
The  sun  went  warm  from  core  to  rind ; 
The  green  leaves  made  the  summer  blind 
In  that  soft  place  they  kept  for  me 
With  golden  apples  shut  behind. 

There  were  four  apples  on  the  tree, 
Gold-stained  on  red,  that  all  mieht  see 
The  sweet  blood  filled  them  to  we  core : 
The  colour  of  her  hair  is  more 
Idke  stems  of  fair  faint  gold,  that  be 
Mown  &om  the  harvest's  middle  floor. 

Then '  compare  with  these  this 
wonderfhl  piece  of  wild  light  and 


In  the  month  of  the  long  decline  of  : 
I,  beholding  the  summer  dead  before  me. 
Set  my  face  to  the  sea  and  jonmejed  silent. 
Grazing  eagerly  where  above  the  sea-maik 
Flame  as  fierce  as  the  fervid  eyes  of  lions 
Half  divided  the  eyelids  of  the  sunset ; 
Till  I  heard  as  it  were  a  noise  of  wateis 
Moving  tremulous  under  feet  of  angels 
Multitudinous,  out  of  all  the  heavens ; 
Knew  the  flattering  wind,  the  fluUezod 

foliage, 
Shaken  fltfullv,  full  of  sound  and  shadow ; 
And  saw,  tzodden  upon  by  noisal^s  angels, 
Longmysterious  reaches  fed  with  moonlight, 
Sweet  sad  straits  in  a  soft  subsiding  channel. 
Blown  about  by  the  lips  of  winds  I  knew  not. 
Winds  not  bom  in  the  north  nor  any  quarter. 
Winds  not  wum  with  the  south  nor  any 

sunshine ; 
Heard  between  them  a  voice  of  exultation, 
'  Lo,  the  summer  is  dead,  the  sun  is  faded. 
Even  like  as  a  leaf  the  year  is  withered. 
All  the  fruits  of  the  day  from  all  her 

branches 
Gathered,  neither  is  any  left  to  gather. 
All  the  flowers  are  dead,  the  tender  blossoms. 
All  are  taken  away ;  the  season  wasted. 
Like  an  ember  among  the  fallen  ashes. 
Now  with  light  of  the  winter  days,  with 

moonlight. 
Light  of  snow,  and  the  bitter  light  of  hoar^ 

frost, 
We  bring  flowers  that  fade  not  after  antomn. 
Pale  white  chaplets  and  crowns  of  latter 

seasons, 
Fair  false  leaves  (but  the  summer  leaves 

were  falser), 
Woven  under  the  eyes  of  stars  and  planets 
When  low  light  was  upon  the  windy  reaches 
Where  the  flower  of  fbam  was  blown,  a  lily 
Dropt  among  the  sonorous  fruitlesB  furrows 
And  green  fields  of  the  sea  that  make  no 

pasture: 
Since  the  winter  begins,  the  weeping  winter. 
All  whose  flowers  are  tears,  and  sound  his 

temples 
Iron  blossom  of  frost  is  bound  for  evec' 

Laus  Veneris  is  a  poetical  render- 
ing of  an  old  French  legend — how 
the  Gkxidess  of  Love  fascinated  a 
Christian  knight ;  how,  to  break  the 
spell  and  receive  absolation,  he 
journeyed  as  a  pilgrim  to  Borne; 
how,  when  he  retiumed,  she  took 
him  captive  again : 

Fair  still,  but  fair  for  no  man  saving  me^ 
As  when  she  came  out  of  the  naked  sea 

Making  the  foam  as  fire  whereon  she  trod, 
And  as  the  inner  flower  of  fire  was  she. 
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The  journey  to  Borne  across  the  hateful  moimtaizis  is  touched  by  true 
mediaaVal  feeling : 

Howbeit  I  met  folk  riding  from  the  north 
Towazd  Bome^  to  puzge  them  of  their  aonla*  offence, 
And  xx>de  with  them;  and  «pake  to  none ;  the  day 
Stunned  me  like  lights  upon  some  wizard  way, 

And  ate  like  fire  mine  eyea  and  mine  eyesight ; 
So  rode  I,  hearing  all  these  chant  and  pray, 
And  marvelled ;  till  before  us  rose  and  fell 
White  cursed  hills,  like  outer  skirts  of  hell 

Seen  where  men's  eyes  look  through  the  day  to  night, 
Like  a  jagged  shell's  lips,  harsh,  untunable, 

Blown  in  between  by  deyils'  wrangling  breath ; 
Nathless  we  won  wdl  past  that  hell  and  draith, 

Down  to  the  sweet  land  where  all  airs  are  good. 
Even  unto  Borne  where  Qod's  grace  tarrieth. 

And  these  memories  of  fight  are  brilliant  with  the  fire  of  battle  :   ; 

For  I  was  of  Ohrist^s  choosing,  I  Grod's  knight, 
Ko  blinkard  heathen  stumbling  for  scant  light ; 

I  can  well  see,  for  all  the  dusty  days 
Qone  past^  the  clean  great  time  of  goodly  fights 

I  smell  the  breathing  battle  sharp  with  blows, 
With  shriek  of  shafts  and  snapping  short  of  bows ; 

The  fSair  pure  sword  smites  out  in  subtle  ways. 
Sounds  and  long  lights  are  shed  between  the  rows 
Of  beautiful  mailed  men ;  the  edged  light  slips, 
Most  like  a  snake  that  takes  short  breath  and  dips 

Sharp  from  the  beautifully  bending  head, 
With  all  its  gracious  body  lithe  as  lips 

That  curl  in  touching  you ;  right  in  this  wise 
My  sword  doth,  seeming  fire  in  mine  own  eyes, 

LeaTing  all  colours  in  them  brown  and  red 
And  flecked  with  death ;  then  the  keen  breaths  like  sighs, 

The  caught-up  choked  dry  laughters  following  them. 
When  aU  the  fighting  face  is  grown  a  flame 

For  pleasure,  and  the  pulse  that  stuns  the  ears. 
And  the  heart's  gladness  of  the  goodly  game. 

The  poem,  however,  which  to  our  But  Dorothj  refuses : 

mind  indi«ites  tiie  most  sustained  g^  ^^.  ^^^  j  ^  ^  ^^j^,^  ^^^ 

power  of  thought  and  feeling  is  that  ^^^  i^^ 

entitled  8t   Dorothy.     Theophilus,  To  do  this  thing  that  hath  such  bitter  name. 
alPagan  soldier,  is  enamoured  of 

Dorothy,   a    Christian    maid.     He  Whereupon  in  shame  and  anger 

implores  Venus  to  induce  the  girl  to  ^®  E^^  ^  Gabalus,  the  Emperor, 

worship  along    with   him  in   her  ^^^  denounces  Dorothy  as  a  Chria- 

temple  at  the  approaching  celebra-  ^"»^-     She  is  brought  before   the 

tion  of  her  rites.     The  goddess  is  Emperor,  whose  taunts  she  meekly 

propitious :  endures : 

The  goddess,  that  was  painted  with  fi&ee  red  Yea,  maid  I  am,  she  said,  and  somewhat 

Between  two  long  green  tumbled  sides  of  sea,  sighed. 

Stooped  her  neck  sideways,  and  spake  plea-  As  one  who  thought  upon  the  low  fair  houses 

santly:  Where  she  sat  working;  with  soft  bended 

Thou  Shalt  have  grace,  as  thou  art  thrall  brows 

of  mine.  Watching  her  threads,  among  the  school* 

And  with  this  came  a  sarour  of  shed  wine  maidens ; 

And  plucked-out  petals  from  a  rose's  head ;  And  she  thought  well  now  God  had  brought 

And  softly,  with  slow  laughs  of  lips  she  said,  her  thence. 

Thou  shalt  have  favour  all  thy  days  of  me.  She  should  not  come  to  sew  her  gold  again* 
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SHe  is  tortured  and  then  pnt  to 
death: 

But  all  the  evil  wrought  upon  this  maid. 
It  were  full  hard  for  one  to  handle  it. 
For  her  soft  blood  was  shed  upon  her  feet, 
And  all  her  bod/s  colour  bruised  and  faint. 
But  she,  as  one  abiding  God's  great  saint, 
Spake  not  nor  wept  for  all  this  travail 

hard. 
Wherefore  the  king  commanded  afterward 
lb  slay  her  presently  in  all  men's  sight. 
And  it  was  now  an  hour  upon  the  night 
And  winter  time,  and  a  few  stars  began. 
The  weather  was  yet  feeble  and  all  wan 
Por  beating  of  a  weighty  wind  and  snow. 
And  she  came  walking  in  soft  wise  and 

slow, 
And  many  men  with  faces  piteous. 

As  she  is  led  awaj  she  meets  her 
remorseftil  lover,  to  whom,  con- 
science-smitten, she  discourses  of 
the  happiness  of  Christ's  heaven : 

And  for  this  might  of  music  that  he  doth 
Are  all  souls  drawn  toward  him  with  great 

love 
And  weep  for  sweetness  of  the  noise  thereof 
And  bow  to  him  with  worship  of  their  knees ; 
And  all  the  field  is  thick  with  companies 
Of  &ir-clothed  men  that  play  on  shawms 

and  lutes 
And  gather  honey  of  the  yellow  fruits 
Between  the  branches  waxen  soft  and  wide: 
And  all  this  peace  endures  in  either  side 
Of  the  green  land,  and  God  beholdeth  all. 
And  this  is  girdled  with  a  round  fair  wall 
Made  of  red  stone  and  cool  with  heary 

leayes 
Grown  out  against  it^  and  green  blossom 

cleaves 
To  the  green  chinks,  and  lesser  wall-weed 

sweet, 
Kissing  the  crannies  that  are  split  with  heat, 
And  branches  where  the  summer  draws  to 

head. 
And  Theophile  burnt  in  the  cheek,  and 

said: 
Yea,  could  one  see  it,  this  were  marvellous. 
I  pray  you,  at  your  coming  to  this  house, 
CKve  me  some  leaf  of  all  those  tree-branches ; 
Seeing  how  so  sharp  and  white  our  weather  is. 
There  is  no  green  nor  gracious  red  to  see. 
Yea,  sir,  she  said,  that  shall  I  certainly. 
And  from  her  long  sweet  throat  without  a 

fleck 
Undid  the  gold,  and  through  her  stretched- 

out  neck 
The  cold  axe  dove,  and  smote  away  her  head. 
Out  of  her  throat  the  tender  blood  full  red 
Fell  suddenly  through  all  her  long  soft  hair. 
And  witli  good  speed  for  hardness  of  the  air 
Each  man  departed  to  his  house  again. 


She  keeps  her  promise  : 
And  when  they  came  upon  the  paven  place 
That  was  called  sometime  the  plaioeainoroas. 
There  came  a  child  before  Theophiins 
Bearing  a  basket,  and  said  suddenly : 
Fair  sir,  this  is  my  mistress  Dorothy 
That  sends  you  gifts ;  and  with  this  he  was 

cone. 
In  all  this  earth  there  is  not  snch  an  one 
For  colour  and  straight  stature  made  so  fair. 
The  tender  growing  ^Id  of  his  pure  hair 
Was  as  wheat  growing,  and  his  month  as 

flame. 
God  called  him  Holy  after  his  own  name ; 
With  gold  cloth  like  fire  burning  he  was  dad. 
But  for  the  fair  green  basket  that  he  had. 
It  was  filled  up  with  heavy  white  and  red ; 
Great  roses  stained  still  where  the  first  rose 

bled, 
Burning  at  heart  for  shame  their  heart 

withholds : 
And  the  sad  colour  of  strong  marigolds 
That  have  the  sun  to  kiss  their  lips  for  love ; 
The  fiower  that  Venus'  hair  is  woven  of. 
The  colour  of  fair  apples  in  the  sun. 
Late  peaches  gathered  when  the  heat  was 

done 
And  the  slain  air  got  breath ;  and  after  these 
The  fair  fisiint-h^ed  poppies  drunk  with 

ease. 
And  heaviness  of  hollow  lilies  red. 

This  surely  is  very  pure  poetry, 
of  a  high  and  sustained  oi*der ;  and 
the  writer  who  has  done  so  much 
may  do  more.  If  Mr.  Swinburne 
will  cease  to  construct  poetical  plati- 
tudes about  the  *  most  high  gods,' 
wiU  subdue  the  fervour  of  his  pas- 
sion, and  chasten  the  warmth  of  his 
colouring,  it  is  plain  to  us  that^ 
among  the  poets  of  England,  he 
may  yet  secure  an  honourable  and 
enduring  fame. 

We  had  meant  to  have  noticed 
at  this  time  one  or  two  other  boohs 
of  poetry  which  the  past  year  has 
brought  forth,  but  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  fis  critics  have  occupied  all  our 
available  space  ;  so  that  Miss  Bos- 
setti's  quaint  and  characteristic 
volume,  Mr.  Buchanan's  rather 
flatulent  lyrics,  as  well  as  some  out- 
pourings of  the  American  and  co- 
lonial muse  which  have  reached  us 
(the  authors  and  donors  are  hereby 
requested  to  accept  our  thanks), 
must  remain  unnoticed  till  a  more 
convenient  season. 
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THE  power  of  Rome  has  passed 
through,  many  periods  of  growth 
and  decline,  but  it  has  never  known 
a  more  rapid  change  than  in  the 
eleventh  centnrj.  In  the  early  part 
of  that  century  the  papacy  seemed 
lost  in  the  depths  of  corruption. 
For  two  hundred  years  it  had  been 
the  prize  of  war,  of  bribeiy,  or  of 
intrigue ;  in  the  gift,  at  one  time,  of 
a  harlot,  at  another  of  some  powerful 
and  weieJthy  noble.  Benedict  IX. 
was  the  last  Pope  appointed  under 
such  patrons,  and  the  scandals  of 
his  reign  were  so  great  that  the 
interference  of  the  Emperor  was 
needed  to  save  the  Church  by  de- 
posing the  Pope.  In  little  more 
than  thirty  years  the  Pope,  far  from 
being  the  mere  nominee  of  the  Em- 
peror, was  asserting  a  right  to 
supremacy,  and  had,  at  Canossa, 
gained  the  first  victory  in  the  long 
struggle  between  the  spiritual  and 
secular  powers.  One  great  figure 
is  visible  throughout  this  time,  that 
of  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory 
vn.  It  would  of  course  be  absurd 
to  ascribe  all  the  changes  of  this 
eventful  age  to  one  man.  Circum- 
stances and  character  have  both 
their  influence  on  human  afiairs, 
and  neither  may  be  neglected  by 
the  historian  who  is  not  bent  merely 
on  developing  a  theory  or  construct- 
ing a  striking  story.  But  often,  and 
most  often  in  times  of  movement, 
men  arise  who  resume  in  themselves 
the  character  of  their  epoch,  or  at 
least  its  chief  tendencies,  men  who 
seem  to  have  accomplished  enor- 
mous results,  because  their  aims 
were  the  aims  of  thousands,  and 
their  every  act  was  aided  by  the 
wills  and  energies  of  a  multitude. 
Hildebrand  was  one  of  these.  He 
represented  the  aspirations  of  the 
awakening  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom, which  was  shocked  at  seeing 
how  little  Christianity  availed  to 
restrain  the  wickedness  of  mankind. 


and  which  felt  even  more  deeply 
the  degradation  of  the  priesthood. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  world 
should  lie  in  wickedness,  but  that 
the  clergy  should  share  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world  they  lived  in,  was 
horrible,  and  not  to  be  borne.  Ac- 
cordingly the  watchword  of  the 
reformers  of  the  eleventh  century 
was  the  purification  of  the  Church, 
and  to  this  end  they  deemed  two 
things  necessary;  freedom  from 
secular  interference  without,  strict 
discipline  within.  In  reviewing  the 
life  of  Hildebrand  we  shall  see  how 
deeply  he  was  penetrated  with  this 
idea,  and  we  shall  find  proof  that 
he  was  not  attempting  to  force  upon 
Europe  crotchets  of  his  own,  but 
was  the  exponent  of  thoughts  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  best  men  of  his 
day. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  life 
of  Hildebrand.  He  was  bom  of 
humble  parents  at  Soano,  between 
1013  and  1024,  probably  near  the 
earlier  date,  and  after  a  youth  passed 
in  asceticism  came  to  Rome  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  first  came  into 
notice  in  1044,  at  the  close  of  the 
pontificate  of  Benedict  IX.  That 
Pope  had  been  set  up  by  his  uncle 
the  Count  of  Tusculum,  when  only 
thirteen  years  old.  His  conduct 
was  so  shamefrd  as  to  disgust 
even  the  Romans,  and  he  was  driven 
from  the  city.  Ho  returned,  but 
wishing  to  marry  his  cousin,  he 
sold  the  popedom  to  the  archpriest 
John,  who  took  the  name  of  Gre* 
gory  VI.  Another  Pope,  Sylvester 
III.,  was  elected  by  some  of  the 
nobles,  and  Benedict,  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  marriage,  again 
claimed  the  post  which  he  had  just 
resigned.  Between  three  such  can- 
didates it  'might  seem  difficult  to 
decide,  but  the  high  church  party 
were  in  favour  of  Gregory.  The 
men  whose  lives  were  to  be  spent 
in   warring   against  simony  were 
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supporting  a  Pope  whose  title  rested 
upon  purchase.  Damiani  rejoiced 
in  his  election,^  and  Hildebrand 
entered  his  service  as  chaplain.  His 
own  defence  of  his  conduct  is  cu- 
rious. He  had,  he  said,  been  a 
priest  of  good  report  and  pure  life, 
and  by  his  sanctity  had  gained  great 
honour  among  ihe  Bomans,  who 
had  loaded  hrm  with  gifts.  The 
wealth  thus  acquired  he  had  kept 
with  the  intention  of  spending  it  in 
church  building  or  restoration,  but 
seeing  how  the  clergy  and  people 
had  been  deprived  by  the  nobles  of 
their  right  of  election,  he  had 
thought  to  find  the  best  use  for  his 
money  in  buying  it  back  for  them. 
That  such  an  excuse  could  be  made, 
still  more  that  zeabus  reformers 
could  support  the  man  who  made  it, 
shows  how  low  the  Church  must 
have  fallen.  This  bribery  would 
not  purify  it.  Three  Popes  asserted 
their  claims  to  the  chair  of  Peter, 
each  holding  one  of  the  principal 
churches  of  the  city. 

Such  a  state  of  things  was  into- 
lerable. There  had  li^en  wicked 
Popes,  but  few  people  knew  or  cared 
much  about  the  character  of  their 
spiritual  head.  They  were  not 
brought  into  close  relationship  with 
him,  and  if  they  had  an  eye  for  scan- 
dals there  were  plenty  near  at  hand. 
But  that  there  should  be  three 
Popes  at  once,  or  that  it  should  be 
doubtful  who  was  Pope,  cut  away 
the  very  root  of  that  hierarchical 
organisation  which  to  the  mass  was 
identified  with  Christianity.  While 
every  religious  heart  in  Christen- 
dom was  thus  wounded,  Bome  was 
torn  by  a  triple  war.  Help  could 
come  only  from  one  quarter.  Henry 
m.  who  was  now  firmly  established 
on  the  throne  of  Germany,  was  an 
able  and  pious  prince,  keenly  aUve 
to  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  the 


time,  and  ready  to  use  both  autho- 
rity and  example  to  repress  them. 
To  him  the  eyes  of  all  good  men 
were  turned.  Peter,  the  arahdeacon 
of  Eome,  deputed  by  a  small  body 
of  devout  persons,  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  £Bdling  at  the  feet  of  the  kmg 
prayed  him  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  Church. 

Henry  listened  to  the  appeal.  Hie 
passed  into  Italy  and  held  a  couiual 
at  SutrL     Silvester  was  deprived 
even  of  his  priestly  office  and  im- 
prisoned in  a  monastery ;  Benedict 
was  judged  to  have  deposed  hixn- 
self.       Gregory    hoped    that    the 
removal  of  his  rivals  would  leave 
him  in  undisturbed  possession,  but 
the  causes  of  his  election  were  too 
notorious.      He  pleaded  his   good 
intentions  in  vain,  and  by  the  voice 
of  the  counciL  was  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce   his    own    deposition.      A 
German  prelate,   Clement  11.,  was 
consecrated  in  his  room.      From 
him  Henry  received  the  imperial 
crown  and  then  returned  to  Ger- 
many, taking  with  him  the  ex*Pope, 
who  seems  to  have  retained  a  suf- 
ficient party  in  Bome  to  make  him 
formidable.^   Hildebrand  went  with 
them,  either  at  the   command   of 
the  Emperor,  or  from  respect  to  his 
patron.^   His  own  expression  is  that 
he  went  unwillingly.*     If  he  was 
compelled  to  go  it  is  a  proof  that 
his  talents  and  energy  had  already 
made  him  conspicuous,  but  he  pro^ 
bably  means  that  he  disliked  the 
journey,  though  he  made  it  from 
motives  of  duty.      At    Gregory's 
death,  which  happ^ied  soon  after, 
Hildebrand  retired  to  Cluny,  and 
became  a  monk.     Thence  he  was 
called  away  suddenly.     Two  Popes 
had  died  in  quick  succession,  and 
Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul  (Leo  EX.) 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor. 
On    his    way     to    Bome    Bruno 


^  See  Damiani's  Letters,  i.  i. 

'  Sacramento  enim  populTim 

'  Bonizo  says  that  he  desire 

went  by  the  Emperor^s  orders. 

^  Inyitus  ultra  montem  cum  domino  papa  Gregorio  abii. — Registri^  vii.  14a. 


rstrinxerat  prse&tus  Johannes,  &c — Boniso. 

to  show  his  reyerence  for  Gregory  VL — Benno,  that  he 
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stopped  at  Besan^on,  where  he  was 
met  by  the  abbot  of  Gluny.  Hil- 
debnmd  came  with  the  abbot.  He 
had  started  from  Clnny  in  dutiful 
obedience,  without  askmg  whither 
he  was  going,  but  on  learning  his 
destination  had  tried  to  dissuade 
the  abbot  from  his  journey ;  saying 
that  he  was  apostate,  not  apostoHc,^ 
^who  would  seize  the  pontificate  at 
the  command  of  the  Emperor.  The 
a.bbot  answered  nothing,  but  re- 
peated his  words  to  the  Pope,  who 
desired  to  speak  with  him.  The 
xesult  of  the  colloquy  was  that  Leo 
cast  away  the  symbols  of  papal  rank 
and,  assuming  the  pilgrim's  waUet, 
hastened  to  receive  his  election  from 
the  Roman  clergy  and  people.  He 
begged  Hildebrand  of  the  abbot  and 
took  him  with  him. 

Hildebrand  must  have  undergone 
some  painful  struggles  in  deciding 
to  leave  Cluny  for  Home.  'Un- 
willingly,' he  says,  'did  I  depart 
beyond  the  mountains  with  my 
loxd,  Pope  Gbegory,  yet  more  un- 
willingly did  I  return  to  your  own 
Church  with  my  lord  Pope  Leo.' 
The  monastic  life  must  have  had 
many  charms  for  him.  Again  and 
again  his  letters  breathe  that  in- 
tense longing  lor  repose  which  is 
most  often  felt  by  ardent  minds. 
Here  and  there  we  meet  with 
passages  which  vibrate  with  iarue 
reUgious  power,  and  show  that,  but 
for  the  fortune  which  led  him  into 
affairs,  the  fervour  of  his  soul  might 
have  found  vent  in  pioos  mysticism, 
and  he  might  have  become  an 
earlier  St.  Bernard.  Nor  would  he 
be  drawn  back  only  by  the  delights 
of  the  cloister ;  he  might  feel  him- 
self bound  to.  it  by  the  ties  of  duty. 
To  leave  the  monastic  life,  to  disre- 
gard the  counsels  of  perfection  in 
order  to  perform  secular  duties, 
even  at  the  court  of  Bome,  was  a 
step  from,  which  many  of  the  men 
whom    he    most    regarded    would 


have  recoiled.  Ascetics  of  the 
school  of  Damiani  shrank  from 
office,  and  sought  less  to  better  the 
world  than  to  cut  themselves  off 
from  it.  But  Hildebrand,  though 
he  esteemed  Damiani,  though  he 
was  at  one  with  him  in  many  im- 
portant respects,  had  more  wisdom 
and  a  wider  chariiy;  he  had  too 
much  largeness,  both  of  heart  and 
intellect,  to  believe  that  a  man's 
only  duty  is  to  'make  his  soul.' 

We  have  proof  that  Hildebrand 
was  not  merely  yielding  to  a  secret 
ambition,  but  that  he  deliberately 
preferred  Christian  usefdlness  to 
the  spiritaal  profit  of  the  individual 
Many  years  later,  after  he  had  be- 
come Pope,  we  find  him  writing  to 
rebuke  Abbot  Hugh,  of  Cluny,  for 
receiving  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
into  his  monastery : 

Thou  hast  brought  or  hast  reoeired  the 
duke  into  the  repose  of  Cliiny,  and  hast 
been  the  caose  that  a  bundled  thousand 
Christians  are  without  a  keeper.  For 
though  our  exhortation  had  little  weight 
with  thee,  and  though  the  command  of  the 
apostolic  see  did  not  meet  due  obedience 
from  thee,  yet  should  the  groans  of  the  poor, 
the  tears  of  widows,  the  cry  of  orphans,  the 
grief  and  complaining  of  priests  and  monks 
have  deterred  thee  &om  disregarding;  the 
words  of  the  apostle :  '  Charitr  seekem  not 
her  own  ;*  and  thou  shoiddst  have  kept  in 
thy  heart  as  thou  art  wont  that  saying, '  He 
who  loveth  his  neighbour  hath  fulfilled  the 
law.'  .  .  .  Moreover,  brother,  we  warn 
you  to  behave  more  cautiously  in  such 
matters,  and  that  before  all  virtues  you  set 
the  love  of  God  and  of  your  neighbour.' 

Noble  words,  which  even  the  writer 
of  them  did  not  apprehend  in  their 
full  sense. 

As  soon  as  Leo  was  consecrated 
he  appointed  Hildebrand  subdeacon 
of  the  church  to  which  he  was  to 
be  attached  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Four  Popes  followed  Leo, 
who  all  honoured  Hildebrand  with 
their  confidence,  valued  his  counsel 
and  employed  his  talents.  He  re- 
ceived the  archdeaconry  when  it 


'  '  Apoetolieus,'  the  name  by  which  the  Pope  was  then  commonly  called. 
*  Seffittri,  tL  17. 
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fell  vacant,  and  his  influence  ap- 
pears to  have  ^increased  steadily,  till 
under  Alexander  11.  he  had  earned 
the  nickname  of  Domnns  Domni 
Papse.i  More  than  once  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  Pope, 
but  he  preferred  the  interests  of  the 
Church  to  his  own  advancement^ 
and  contented  himself  with  securing 
the  nomination  of  fit  men.  Leo 
ESI.,  as  a  relative  and  nominee  of 
the  Emperor,  had  been  safe  upon 
his  throne,  but  the  turbulent  nobles 
who  had  long  ruled  in  Rome  were 
not  crushed  by  him,  and  to  neutra- 
lise their  dangerous  influence  it 
was  necessary  to  have  Popes  who 
could  boast  of  powerful  connections 
as  well  as  of  character  and  church- 
manship.  Yet  this  peril  had  passed 
away  before  the  death  of  Nicholas 
II.,  and  for  Hildebrand's  reftisal 
that  time  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
reason  but  genuine  reluctance  to 
undertake  the  weighty  office.  Had 
he  really  looked  forward  to  the 
struggle  with  the  Empire  it  would 
seem  that  this  was  the  best  time  to 
begin.  *Woe  unto  thee  O  land, 
when  thy  king  is  a  child !  *  Henry 
rV.  was  still  a  boy,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother,  whose 
rule  was  hardly  brooked  by  the 
nobles,  and  whose  charge  was  soon 
to  be  treacherously  torn  from  her 
by  the  sainted  Bishop  Anno  of 
Cologne. 

As  it  happened,  Henry's  troubled 
youth  sowed  the  seeds  of  vices 
which  became  the  Church's  most 
powerful  allies ;  but  that  was  as  yet 
impossible  to  predict.  The  patient 
wisdom  with  which  Hildebrand  has 
been  credited  by  shrewd  historians 
was  of  the  truest  kind ;  it  consisted 
in  the  absence  of  vulgar  ambition 
and  in  honest  purpose. 

During  Hildebrand's  long  period 


of  subordination  he  was  not  idle. 
It  was  probably  partly  through  his 
influence  that  each  successive  Pope 
continued  steadily  the  work  of  re- 
form, which  Leo  had  begun.   Twice 
he  was  sent  as  legate  into  France. 
On  the  first  occasion  he  was    de- 
puted by  Leo  to  silence  Berengar 
of  Tours.     It  is  doubtfdl  whether 
any    measure    short    of    burning 
would  have  stopped  the  mouth  of 
that  persistent  logician,  and  Hilde- 
brand had  little  time  to  try,  being 
recalled  suddenly  by  the  death  of 
the  Pope.     He  met  with  more  suc- 
cess in  another  expedition.    He  had 
been  sent  by  Victor   II.  to   carry 
out  the  reform  of  the  French  cler|;y. 
He  held  a  synod  at  Lyons,  in  which 
the  Archbishop  of   Embrun    was 
accused  of  simony.       The    Arch- 
bishop, who  had  bribed  the  wit- 
nesses    against    him,     challenged 
proof  of  the    accusation.       'Dost 
thou  believe,'  said  Hildebrand,  Hhat 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  of  one  substance 
and  Godhead  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son?'      'I    do,*    he   replied. 
'Then,'  returned  his  judge,  'repeat 
the  Gloria.'  The  Archbishop  began, 
but  at  every  attempt  found  himself 
unable  to* utter  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  nor  did  he  recover  the 
power  to  do  so  till  afber  his  confes- 
sion   and    consequent   deposition; 
which    fact,    says    the    historian, 
struck  such  terror  into  the  simon- 
ists,  that  the   same  day  eighteen 
simoniacal  bishops  confessed  their 
crime,  and  resigned  their  bishoprics. 
The  story  may  not  be  true,  but  it  ex- 
presses the  notions  of  the  mediffival 
reformers  concerning  simony,  and 
as  coming  firom  a  contemporaiy  it 
is  in  any  case    a   witness  to   the 
influence    of    Hildebrand's    lofty 
character. 

At  length,  upon  the  death  of 


*  His  remarkable  influence  is  recorded  also  in  an  epigram  of  Bamiani : 

Papam  rite  colo,  sed  te  prostratus  adoro ; 

Tu  facis  hnne  dominum,  te  facit  ille  Deum. — Precei  et  Carminaf  cxcr. 
Damiani   also   addresses    a    letter— •  Gemino  ApostolicsB    Sedis    Hildebrando.' 
humorous  old  ascetic  seems  to  have  enjoyed  *  chaffing*  his  friend.— Cf.  Ep.  L  i6. 
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Alexander  II.,  the  burden  of  the 
papacy  iras  laid  upon  the  shoulders 
which  had  so  long  borne  its  toils 
while  shrinking  from  its  responsi- 
bilitj.  The  archdeacon  had  agreed 
with  the  other  cardinals  to  give 
three  days  to  prayer  and  fasting 
before  meeting  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  in  the  election  of 
another  Pope.  But  on  the  next 
day,  when  the  funeral  service  was 
being  celebrated,  suddenly  from  aU 
the  people  assembled  in  the  church 
arose  the  cry,  '  Let  Hildebrand  be 
bishop.' 

And  when  he  heard  it  [says  Bonizo],  the 
venerable  archdeacon  was  sore  afraid,  and 
rushed  to  the  pulpit  wishing  to  quiet  the 
people.  But  Hugh  the  White  prevented 
him,  and  thus  adi&essed  the  people :  '  Men 
and  brethren,  ye  know  how  firom  the  days 
of  our  lord  Pope  Leo  this  Hildebrand  it  is 
who  has  exalted  the  holy  Roman  Church 
and  has  freed  the  dty.  Wherefore,  since 
we  have  none  better,  nor  one  like  unto  him, 
whom  we  can  choose  for  the  Boman  pontifi- 
cate, we  have  chosen  this  man,  one  ordained 
in  our  church,  known  unto  vou  and  unto  us, 
and  in  all  things  approved.  And  when  the 
cttfdinals,  bishops,  priests,  and  Levites,  and 
the  clergy  of  lower  rank  had  as  the  custom 
is  shouted  together,  '  S.  Peter  has  chosen 
Gregory  Pope,'  he  was  seized  upon  and 
drawn  along  by  the  people,  and  against  his 
wUl  was  enthroned  at  S.  Peter  ad  Vincula. 

There  does  not  appear  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  Hildebrand's  re- 
luctance was  feigned,  or  that  this 
sudden  election  was  the  result  of 
prearrangement.  Had  the  aiSair 
been  ordered  beforehand  it  is  im- 
pi*obable  that  the  clerical  party 
would  have  chosen  Hugh  as  its 
mouthpiece.  He  was  a  man  of 
doubtful  reputation,  who  was  even 
then  under  an  accusation  of  simony 
preferred  by  the  monks  of  Cluny. 
On  the  other  hand  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  a  man  in  this  un- 
certain position,  seeing  which  way 
the  popular  favour  was  directed, 
should  have  sought  to  ingratiate 
himself  by  direct  action  on  behalf 


of  the  new  Pope.  We  know  that 
Hildebrand  had  already  refused  the 
papacy  when  it  was  within  his 
reach,  and  there  was  nothing  in  its 
circumstances  at  this  time  to  make 
it  more  tempting  than  before.  On 
the  contrary  we  shall  see  in  lookinK 
round  upon  the  state  of  the  Church 
that  the  task  laid  upon  him  was 
one  which  would  tax  his  energies 
to  the  utmost;  that  there  were 
dangers  and  difficulties  before  him 
which  might  appal  the  stoutest 
heart.  The  reforming  Popes  had 
not  laboured  in  vain,  they  had 
fr^ed  the  papacy  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  neighbouring  barons,  and  had 
made  their  office  respected  through^ 
out  Europe.  Yet  their  success  was 
but  partial  even  in  Italy.  Milan, 
which,  proud  of  the  great  name  of 
Ambrose,  claimed  almost  indepen- 
dence, had  been  for  years  a  battle- 
ground between  the  married  clergy, 
who  appealed  to  the  ancient  cus- 
toms of  their  Church,  and  the 
ascetics,  who,  though  supported  by 
the  influence  of  the  Pope  and  of  his 
legate,  waged  but  a  doubtful  war. 
Beyond  the  Alps  abuses  were  even 
more  rampant.  The  wealthy  bishop- 
rics were  held  by  prelates  who 
aimed  more  at  enriching  themselves 
than  at  feeding  their  lock.  They 
could  scarcely  be  blamed;  they 
must  needs  reimburse  themselves 
for  the  outlay  at  which  they  had 
obtained  preferment.^ 

The  church  [says  Hallam]  has  undoubt- 
edly surrendered  part  of  her  independence 
in  return  for  ample  endowments  and  tem- 
poral power ;  nor  could  any  claim  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  of  feudal  superiors  to 
grant  the  investiture  of  dependent  fiefs. 
Sut  the  fairest  right  may  be  sullied  by 
abuse,  and  the  sovereigns,  the  lay-patrons, 
the  prelates  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen* 
turies,  made  their  powers  of  nomination 
and  investiture  subsenient  to  the  grossest 
rapacity. 

Gregory  declares  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  in  looking  round  he  can 


>  Ut  nee  quseratiir  in  abbatibus  eligendis,  quis  dignius  pmesse,  sed  quis  carius  ablatiam 
possit  emere. — Lambert  o/Her^ftldf  s.  a.  1071. 
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scarcely  see  a  bishop  who  has  en- 
tered npon  his  see  legally.*  The 
prelates  committed  fdl  kinds  of 
depredations;  some,  not  content 
-with  selling  the  appointments  to 
their  chnrches,  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  plate  and  vestments  belong- 
ing to  them.  Others  plnndered 
and  oppressed  the  abb^rs  in  their 
diocese;  some  even  spent  the  re- 
vennes  of  their  sees  in  raising 
troops  to  oppose  the  Pope's  man- 
dates. The  great  prelates  of 
Germany  vied  in  magnificence  with 
the  lay  nobles,  the  abbot  of  Folda 
wasted  the  wealth  of  his  great 
abbey  in  maintaining  a  body  of 
soldiers,  who,  regardless  alike  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  church  and  of 
the  presence  of  the  king,  fonght 
with  the  retainers  of  the  Bishop 
of  HOdesheim  in  behalf  of  their 
master's  right  to  precedence.* 

This  widespread  worldliness  on 
the  part  of  the  high  clergy  might 
have  seemed  capable  of  repression 
if  the  Pope  conld  have  connted  upon 
the  aid  of  the  secular  power.  Had 
the  German  throne  still  been  occu- 
pied by  such  kings  as  had  lately 
sat  upon  it;  had  Henry  IV.  in- 
herited the  wisdom  and  devoutness 
of  his  father,  the  combined  strength 
of  the  Church  and  State  might 
have  appeared  equal  to  the  task  of 
reform.  But  the  young  king  had 
already  given  evidence  of  the  head- 
strong wilfulness  and  excessive 
love  of  pleasure  which  were  soon 
to  embroil  him  with  his  own  sub- 
jects as  well  as  with  the  Pope.  On 
all  sides  the  horizon  was  dark  and 
lowering,  and  even  the  lofty  spirit 
of  Hildebn^d  may  well  have  been 
peneiarated  with  awe  at  the  thought 
that  upon  him  was  laid  the  fearful 
responsibiliiy  of  guiding  the  bark 
of  St.  Peter. 

His  first  act  was  one  of  modera- 
tion, or  at  least  of  discretion.  He 
would  make  no  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  of  the  Empire ;  and  re- 


fused to  be  consecrated  until   his 
election  had  received  Henry's  sanc- 
tion.     Bonizo    declares    that     he 
hoped  to  find  in  Henry's  refusal  an 
excuse  to  retire ;  but^iis  is  difSeolt 
to  believe,  since  such  a  retirement 
would  have  been  the  frustration  of 
all  his  labours  for  the  independence 
of  the  papal  see — the  renouncement 
of  all  the  benefits  of  the  Lateran 
decrees.      Most  probably  he  was 
simply  carrying  out  those  decrees 
literally,  and  he  may  have  been  the 
more  careful  in  this  matter  that  the 
election  of  Cadalous  as  anti-Pope 
had  shown  eleven  years  before  how 
keenly  the  German  bishops  resented 
any  attack  upon  the  privileges  of 
their  king. 

Once  legally  settled  in  his  po- 
sition, Hilcbbrand — or,  as  we  must 
now  call  him,  Gregory — did  not 
flinch  from  insisting  on  its  preroga- 
tives. Not  a  month  after  his  conse- 
cration, we  find  him  writing  to  the 
Countesses  Beatrice  and  Matilda, 
concerning  the  king's  fudts  imd 
his  intention  of  reproving  ihem. 
Henry's  errors  and  Ghregoiy's  fears 
lest  he  should  prove  impenitent  re- 
cur constantly  in  the  Pope's  corre- 
spondenoe,  until  late  in  the  year 
( 1 073)  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
king  full  of  expressions  of  contrition 
and  promises  of  amendment.  The 
motives  which  prompted  this  letter 
are  clear.  The  long  war  with  the 
Saxons  had  just  begun,  and  Heniy 
required  the  assistance  of  the  Apos- 
tolic see.  Early  in  1074,  deserted 
by  his  nobles,  he  was  compelled  to 
grant  the  demands  of  the  rebels  in 
order  to  obtain  peace.  But  the  next 
year  saw  him  victorious  over  his 
enemies,  who,  by  abusing  their  ad- 
vantages, had  driven  the  rest  of 
Germany  to  his  side.  In  the  mean- 
time his  correspondence  with  the 
Pope  had  been  uncertain  and  dhange- 
able  in  tone.  He  was  ready  enough 
with  professions  of  respect,  with 
acknowledgment  of  the  obedience 


Begistrif  ii.  49. 
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due  to  his  holj  mother,  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  his  powers 
in  order  to  farther  the  Pope's  re- 
forms. He  still  appointed  to  Tscant 
sees,  and  it  was  said  that  the  ap- 
pointments were  sold;  several  of 
his  favourites  fell  nnder  suspicion, 
and  were  ezcommnnicated.  The 
struggle  was  beginning;  the  king 
kept  them  about  him  in  spite  of 
remonstrance,  until,  in  January 
1076,  the  legates  summoned  him  to 
appear  before  the  Pope  at  the  ap- 
proaching Lent  synod,  and  answer 
for  his  crimes.  If  he  &iled,  they 
added,  he  too  would  be  smitten 
with  the  sword  of  the  Church. 
Henry  was  not  less  furious  than 
astonished.  His  father  had  pulled 
down  and  set  up  Popes  at  his 
pleasure;  the  very  man  who  now 
threatened  him  had  acknowledged 
his  authority,  and  asked  his  per- 
mission to  accept  the  popedom ;  and 
was  he  thus  to  have  his  familiar 
counsellors  cut  off  from  him,  to  be 
himself  anathematised  by  a  priest 
who  was  dependent  upon  nim? 
Probably  his  contempt  was  embit- 
tered by  being  mingled  with  dis- 
trust, with  some  vague  dread  of  the 
power  which  could  advance  such 
pretensions  with  so  great  confidence. 
He  summoned  a  synod  of  all  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  his  kingdom, 
at  Worms,  to  treat  of  the  deposition 
of  Qregory.  It  met  on  January 
24th,  1076.  Hugh  the  White,  the 
same  cardinal  who  had  proposed 
Gregory  for  Pope,  but  who  had  since 
been  ezcommimicated,  was  present 
and  led  the  attack.  Lambert  re- 
cords his  charges  vaguely,  but  we 
learn  from  Benno's  virulent  pam- 
phlet what  it  was  that  the  Pope's 
enemies  laid  against  him.  He  was 
a  necromancer :  through  the  deposed 
Gregoiy  VI.  he  received  the  evil 
knowledge  of  which  once  before  a 
Pope,  Sylvester  H.,  had  been  the 


depository;  he  had  obtained  the 
papacy  by  fr^ud  and  violence — ^by 
the  election  of  the  lay  mob,  not  (as 
the  canons  directed)  by  the  choice 
of  the  cardinals ;  he  had  misused 
his  power,  deposing  on  pretence  of 
simony  bishops  who  had  not  been 
heard  in  their  own  defence ;  lastly, 
he  had  threatened,  without  reason 
and  without  form  of  trial,  to  excom- 
municate the  king,  the  direct  suc- 
cessor of  him  of  whom  St.  Paul 
wrote 'Honour  the  king.'  The  synod 
listened  with  approval,  and  declared 
the  Pope  deposed.  Two  bishops 
hesitated,  not  justifying  Qregory, 
but  asserting  that  it  was  unca- 
nonical  to  judge  any  bishop  in  his 
absence;  but  they  yielded  when 
William  of  Utrecht,  Eienry's  boldest 
supporter,  bade  them  choose  be- 
tween their  allegiance  to  the  king 
and  to  the  Pope.  Heniy,  confident 
in  the  support  he  had  received, 
returned  to  Ooslar,  his  fiavourite 
city,  careless  of  the  Pope's  acts,  and 
bent  upon  carrying  out  his  measures 
with  regard  to  the  Saxons.  It  was 
soon  proved  that  his  position  was 
not  so  strong  as  he  thought.  He 
had  enemies  in  every  direction, 
personal  and  political.  The  license 
of  his  life  had  given  offbnce  to  many, 
and  had  cooled  the  affection  of  his 
friends,  especially  of  those  whose 
support  would  now  have  been  most 
valuable — the  German  bishops.  His 
policy,  his  efforts  to  maintam  order 
in  his  realm,  were  scarcely  less 
hurtful  to  him  than  his  personal 
vices.  He  desired  to  continue  the 
work  of  his  father,  to  break  down 
the  turbulence  of  his  nobles,*  and 
to  bring  the  half-savage  Saxons 
under  the  same  laws  as  the  rest  of 
Germany.  These  tribes  had  been 
first  brought  within  the  pale  of 
Christendom  by  the  arms  of  Charle- 
magne, about  250  years  before,  and 
they  still    retained    something  of 


'  Prohibnbat  bella,  yiolentiam  et  rspinas;   nitebatnr  pulaam  pacem  et  juaticiam 

reTocare,  Deglectas  leges  restituere,  et  sceleris  licentiam  resecare Quod  illi  non 
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their  primitiye  barbarism.  The 
fierce  laws^  which  thej  prized  as 
their  birthright,  and  as  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  their  race,  had 
naturally  little  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
a  king  bent  on  consolidating  his 
dominions  under  one  orderly  rule. 
Accordingly  the  innovations  of  the 
emperors  were  a  constant  source  of 
discontent  among  the  Saxons.  They 
had  risen  in  revolt  during  Henry's 
minority,  and  again  in  1074,  when, 
after  a  gleam  of  success,  they  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  defeated;  but 
defeat  had  not  reconciled  them  to 
the  king.  They  found  support  in 
many  quarters.  The  same  instinct 
of  order  which  offended  them  made 
Henry  obnoxious  to  his  nobles. 
They  had  hardly  borne  the  yoke 
of  Henry  HI.,  and  now,  after  the 
license  of  the  regency,  they  were 
less  than  ever  disposed  to  submit.^ 
They  desired  that  the  great  fiefs 
should  be  hereditary ;  the  king  was 
anxious  to  limit  the  rights  of  in- 
heritance, and  to  increase  the  depen- 
dence of  the  feudatories  upon  him. 
They  wanted,  if  not  right  of  free 
robbery,  as  one  contemporary  writer 
declares,  at  all  events  to  levy  tolls  on 
rivers  and  roads,  which  would  im- 
pede all  kinds  of  commerce;  he 
sought  to  make  commerce  free,  or 
rather  to  allow  no  tolls  but  his  own. 
Later,  in  the  few  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity  which  preceded  the  sad 
close  of  his  reign,  he  was  successful 
in  canying  out  his  will,  and  the 
order  which  he  established,  says  a 
chronicler,  *  injured  the  perverse  and 
powerful  as  much  as  it  benefited  the 
good  and  wretched.' '  At  present 
the  perverse  and  powerful  were  to 
be  counted  among  the  disaffected. 


To  add  to  his  difficulties,  Henry 
lost  at  this  moment  two  of  his  most 
powerful  and  devoted  friends,  Grod- 
frey  of  Lorraine  and  William  of 
Utrecht.  Godfrey  had  brought  to 
the  king's  aid  in  the  last  Saxon 
war  a  contingent  which,  in  numbers 
and  equipment,  seemed  to  surpass 
all  the  rest  of  the  royal  host ;  and 
he  was  distinguished  by  wisdom 
and  moderation  as  much  as  by 
wealth  and  valour.  William  was  a 
helper  of  a  different  kind.  He  was 
a  national  prelate,  who  preferred 
his  king  to  the  Pope,  who  had  been 
prominent  at  the  synod  of  Worms, 
and  indefatigable  afterwards  in  pro- 
claiming the  rightfulness  of  its  de- 
cision. He  died  suddenly,  and  his 
death  under  excommunication, with- 
out  communion,  without  satisfaction 
of  any  kind,  was  declared  by  his 
opponents  to  be  a  direct  judgment 
of  God. 

Gregory,  in  the  meantime,  had 
shown  no  signs  of  dismay  or  hesi- 
tation. The  messenger  who  brought 
with  him  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Worms,  found  Gregory  sur- 
rounded by  the  bishops  in  full 
synod.  He  summoned  the  Pope  to 
descend  from  his  throne,  and  bade 
the  cardinals  to  pass  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  there  proceed  to  a  new 
election.  The  synod  rose  in  tumult, 
and  the  messenger  would  have  lost 
his  life  but  for  Gregory's  inter- 
ference. The  next  day  Henry*s 
excommunication  was  pronounced. 

The  news  of  the  excommunication 
spread  rapidly  through  Germany, 
and  gave  fresh  strength  to  the  plots 
forming  against  the  king.  Herman 
of  Metz  and  other  prelates  allowed 
the   Saxon  hostages  entrusted  to 


'  Reversus  rex  (Conrad  II.)  de  Ribuiuiisad  Sexoniam  renit;  ibi  legem  cradeliflmmam 
Saxonnm  secundum  voluntatem  eorum  constanti  auctoritate  roboraWt. — Wiponu  Vita 
Ckuonradi  /mp.  c.  6.     (a..d.  1024.) 

*  Indignantes  enim  principes  aut  muliebri  potestate  constringi  aut  infantili  ditione 
reg],  primo  (juidem  communiter  yindicarunt  se  in  pristinam  libertatem  ut  non  sorvirent ; 
dein  oontentionem  moyerunt  inter  se,  quia  eomm  yideretur  esse  major ;  postremo  armis 
audacter  sumptis,  dominum  et  regem  suum  deponere  moliti  sunt. — Adami  GestaUammnh. 
EccL  Pontificuni,  iii.  33. 
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their  keeping  to  escape,  and  these, 
hurrying  homewards,  joined  a  band 
headed  by  some  deprived  or  ban- 
ished nobles,  who  had  commenced 
a  predatory  warfare.  Henry ,  anxions 
to  stifle  revolt  in  its  birth,  hastened 
into  Bohemia  with  a  small  army, 
and,  taking  with  him  the  forces  of 
that  dnchy,  entered  Misnia^  where 
he  had  ordered  Otho  of  Nordheim^ 
his  lieutenant  in  Saxony,  to  meet 
him.     But  Otho  came  not ;  he  had 
led  the  Saxons  in  their  last  war,  and 
liked  better  to  betray  his  sovereign 
than  to  fight  against  his  old  Mends. 
Heniy,  thus  disappointed  of   the 
forces  on  which  he  had  relied,  was 
compelled  to  retreat  into  Bohemia, 
whence  he  returned  to  Worms.   He 
found  things   going  from  bad  to 
worse.     Without  his  authority,   a 
diet  had  been   summoned  by  the 
disaffected   nobles,  to  discuss  the 
evils  of  the  state,  and  find  a  remedy 
for  them.     The  Pope's  legates  had 
arrived,  and  would  hold  na  com- 
munion with  Henry,  nor  with  any 
of  his  associates.     One  by  one  his 
supporters  fell  away  from  him,  till 
he  was  left  with  only  a  small  band 
of  faithful  followers.     Oppenheim, 
where  he  was,  lay  just  opposite  to 
Tribur,  the  seat  of  the  <Het ;  and 
day  after  day  rumours  came  over  of 
his  deposition,  and  of  the  intention 
of  the  princes  to   choose  another 
king.     Again  and  again  did  Henry 
send  messengers  to  them,  promising 
aU  that  they  desired,  begging  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  keep  at 
least  the  empty  name  and  state  of 
king,  even  on  condition  of  yielding 
up  all  substantial  power.     His  en- 
voys were   dismissed  with   scorn. 
It  seemed  that  appeal  must  be  made 
to  arms,  and  both  parties  were  pre- 
paring for  battle,  when  the   con- 
federates hesitated.      It  was    not 
much  that  they  would  grant,  but 
they  offered  delay,  and  Henry  was 
ready  to  clutch  at  any  chance.    He 
agreed  to   disband  his  troops,   to 
give  up  the  town  of  Worms  to  its 
bishop,  whom  it  had  cast  out  in  his 
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behalf,  and  to  live  for  the  time  a 
private  life,  without  any  pretence 
to  kingly  state  or  authorify.  The 
princes,  on  their  part,  consented  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  a  year  from 
his  excommunication.  Before  that 
time  it  was  hoped  the  Pope  would 
be  at  Augsburg,  and  both  parties 
were  to  submit  to  his  judgment. 
Should  Henry  £a.il  to  obtain  abso- 
lution he  was  to  be  deposed,  as 
having  been  excommunicate  for  a 
year,  and  on  that  ground  alone 
unfit  to  hold  any  office.  To  such  a 
height  was  the  papal  power  carried 
by  faith  or  by  the  passion  of  the 
moment. 

Henry  could  not  wait  for  this 
issue;  a  hundred  reasons — ^illness, 
the    malice    of   his    enemies,    the 
severity  of  the  seasons — ^might  pre- 
vent the  Pope  from  coming  to  judg- 
ment.    He  decided  to  go  into  Italy 
and  meet  his  fate.     The  journey 
across    the  Alps,  the  three  days' 
penance  in  the  snow  at  Ganossa,  the 
sternness  of  the  Pontiff,  the  shame 
of  the  king,  who  now  first  bowed 
before  the  power  that  was  to  humble 
so  many— *and  some  of  them  among 
the  greatest — of  his  successors ;  all 
this  is  too   well   known   to  need 
description.      The    Pope    behaved 
throughout  as  one  strong  in  the 
*  consciousness  of  right  and  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  duly,  but  hardened, 
perhaps    unwittingly,   against    the 
penitent  by  political  feeling.  Henry, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  actuated 
only  by    motives   of  policy.      He 
would  not  resign  his  kingly  power 
into  the  hands  of  Gh^gory — ^it  was 
that  which  he  had  come   to  save  ; 
but  he  was  ready  to  make  any  pro- 
fessions of  penitence,  or  promises  of 
obedience,  which  might  be  needftil 
to  obtain  the  absolution  he  required. 
He   gained  his  object.     He  came 
forth  from  Ganossa  no  longer  an 
excommunicated  outcast,  but  a  king, 
visiting,  for  the  first  time,  that  part 
of  his  dominions  which  most  desired 
his  presence.     There  was  little  cor- 
diality in  his  reception,  and  he  met 
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with  scant  coTu4;esy  from  nobles  or 
from  cities  ;  but  even  the  mnrmnrs 
against  him  must  have  been  grate- 
ftil,  for  they  were  directed  only 
against  his  subserviency  to  the 
Pope.  He  soon  gained  spirit  enough 
to  call  back  to  his  side  the  advisers 
fromwhomhe  had  been  lately  parted, 
and  little  by  little  recovered  his 
regal  state.  In  the  mean  while  the 
synod,  which  was  to  have  sat  at 
Angsburg  to  jndge  Henry's  canse, 
had  fallen  through  by  the  absence 
of  both  judge  and  defendant.  A 
diet  was  appointed  at  Forcheim,  on 
the  Rhine,  at  which  Henry  refused 
to  appear,  being,  he  said,  fully 
occupied  in  Italy,  while  the  Pope 
was  present  only  by  his  legates. 
Many  of  the  nobles  were  too  deeply 
committed  to  think  of  returning  to 
their  allegiance.  With  the  consent 
of  the  legates  they  declared  the 
throne  vacant,  and  elected  to  it 
Budolf  of  Suabia,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  powerful  of  their  body. 
Gregory  was  now  in  a  strait.  On 
the  one  hand,  Henry  was  praying 
him  to  exconmiunicate  the  usurper; 
on  the  other,  the  Saxons  looked  for 
his  support  in  a  war  which  they 
had  undertaken,  they  declared,  more 
on  his  Holiness 's  account  than  on 
their  own.  He  would  help  neither, 
but  stood  aloof  from  the  contest ' 
wasting  his  energy  in  exhortations 
to  both  parties  to  cease  from  slaugh- 
ter and  submit  to  his  judgment.  In 
this  humiliating  position  he  re- 
mained for  three  years.  Henry, 
strong  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
produced  by  the  election  of  his  rival, 
and  in  the  affection  of  the  domain 
with  ite  populous  and  wealthy  cities, 
strong  also  in  his  own  craft  and 
energy,  was  gradually  gaining 
ground,  and  paid  but  Httle  attention 
to  the  pointless  missives  which  de- 
manded that  he  should  renounce  the 
contest  and  trust  to  the  decision  of 
a  judge  whom  he  suspected.  At 
length  Gregoiy's  patience  was  ex- 
hausted. Bonizo  declares  that  Henry 
had  threatened  to  get  another  Pope 


if  this  one  would  not  do  his  bidding 
and  excommunicate  his  adversary, 
but  if  this  were  true  there  would, 
no  doubt,  be  some  notice  of  it  in  the 
list  of  crimes  which  forms  the  pre- 
amble to  Heniy's  excommunication. 
Modem  writers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  assigned  as  his  motive  the  fear 
lest  a  total  overthrow  of  Budolf 
should  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of 
Henry.  But  even  if  Gregory  were 
capable  of  such  a  crime  as  fauTiing 
the  flames  of  civil  war  simply  for 
his  own  advantage,  it  would  surely 
have  been  strange  policy  to  have 
first  thrown  himself  into  the  cause 
of  Budolf  when  it  seemed  to  be  fail- 
ing. The  truth  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  that  Henry,  gaining  confi- 
dence with  success,  had  openly 
avowed  his  intention  of  not  allowing 
the  assembling  of  the  long  promised 
synod,  or  the  judgment  of  flie  Pope, 
miless  he  was  first  assured  that  the 
decision  would  be  in  his  fi&vour. 
On  March  7th,  1080,  Gregory,  for 
the  second  time,  pronounced  Heniy 
excommunicate.  The  punishment 
seems  to  have  lost  ite  power  with 
ite  novelty.  Before,  it  had  seemed 
the  just  reward  of  Henry's  vices 
and  oppressions,  now  it  was  regarded 
merely  as  a  poHtical  move  which 
required  rather  the  apologies  of  the 
Pope's  supporters,  than  the  obedience 
of  the  king's  subjecte.  In  that  very 
year  Henry  obtained  his  greatest 
triumphs.  On  the  Elster  he  gained 
the  spoils  of  victory  in  the  moment 
of  defeat  through  the  death  of  the 
rebel  king,  and  on  the  same  day  his 
son  was  victorious  in  Itely  over  the 
troops  of  the  Countess  Matilda. 

Flushed  with  success,  Henry  en- 
tered Italy.  He  had  already  replied 
to  the  Pope's  excommunication  by 
procuring  the  election  of  an  anti- 
Pope,  Guibert  of  Bavenna.  He  now 
came  to  enthrone  Guibert  in  St. 
Peter's  and  to  receive  from  him  the 
imperial  crown.  He  advanced  to 
the  walls  of  Bome,  but  there,  to  his 
discomfiture,  he  found  'lances  in- 
stead of  topers,  armed  men  instead 
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-of  choirs  of  priests.*  Three  winters 
he  encamped  before  the  city,  afraid 
to  attack  and  nnable  to  corrupt  its 
defenders.  At  length  he  forced  an 
■entrance,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  at 
reconciliation  with  Gregory,  he  had 
Chiibert  installed  and  with  his  em- 
press was  crowned  nnder  the  very 
eyes  of  Gregory,  who  still  held  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Henry's 
triumph  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Normans  had  been  summoned  to  the 
aid  of  their  spiritual  father,  and  had 
obeyed  the  call.  Scarcely  had  Henry 
left  Borne  when  they  entered  it  and 
released  the  Pope  from  his  captivity. 
But  the  Pope's  friends  did  more 
harm  to  the  holy  city  than  his 
enemies.  On  pretence  of  a  riot 
among  the  Romans  the  city  was 
given  up  to  the  pillage  of  the  hordes 
which  followed  Guiscard,  and  bands 
of  half-heathen  Normans  and  of 
Saracens  plundered  and  burned  on 
all  sides,  doing  in  a  few  days  more 
mischief  than  the  successive  barba- 
rian conquerors  had  done  in  a  cen- 
tury. Nor  were  their  ravages  con- 
fined to  buildings,  or  even  to  the 
usual  horrors  of  a  siege  :  *■  many 
thousands  of  the  Eomans  Guiscard 
sold  like  Jews ;  some  he  led  with  him 
captive  into  Calabria.'  *  And  truly,' 
continues  Bonizo,  *they  were  woriiy 
to  suffer  such  punishment  who,  like 
Jews,  had  betrayed  their  shepherd.' 
We  may  trust  that  Gregory  would 
not  have  given  way  to  such  cruel 
spite  as  this,  but  we  must  allow  that 
las  character  is  darkened  by  his 
passive  assent  (if  no  more)  to  the 
atrocities  of  his  allies.  He  did  not 
even  stay  to  aid  his  subjects  in  their 
troubles.  The  shepherd  surely 
should  have  remained  to  minister  to 
his  flock  which  had  been  thus 
ravaged.  But  either  from  hardness 
or  from  fear^  he  left  them  and 
followed  Guiscard  to  Salerno.  There, 


after  renewing  his  excommunica- 
tion of  Henry,  he  died,  carried  off 
by  sickness,  or  perhaps  borne  down 
by  sorrow.  His  last  words  were, 
'  I  have  loved  righteousness  and 
hated  iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in 
exile.'  They  are  tinged  with  the 
bitterness  through  which  he  had 
just  passed,  but  they  bear  the  stamp 
of  unshaken  faith  in  the  justice  of 
his  cause. 

It  may  seem  that  more  than  ne- 
cessary space  has  been  given  to  the 
narrative  of  the  relations  between 
Gregory  and  Henry,  for  the  subject 
has  been  often  treated,  and  perhaps 
no  portion  of  medieval  history  is 
better  known.  But  it  is  only  here, 
in  the  greatest  struggle  of  his  life, 
that  we  are  able  to  perceive  clearly 
Hildebrand's  character  as  a  pohtic 
churchman.  He  has  been  too  often 
spoken  of  as  if  he  were  merely  an 
ecclesiastical  statesman,  a  man  of 
great  abOity  and  ambition  who  em- 
ployed his  talents  in  the  service  of 
the  institution  to  which  he  chanced 
to  belong,  and  who  might  with  little 
inward  change  have  been  a  great 
minister  or  a  mighty  emperor,  a 
Richelieu  or  a  Napoleon.  It  is 
probable  that  his  genius  would  have 
raised  him  high  in  any  walk  of  life ; 
his  constant  employment  under  five 
successive  Popes  proves  that  he 
possessed  practical  ability;  but  as 
a  layman  he  would  have  been  essen- 
tially another  person  than  the  Hil- 
debrand  we  know.  The  very  root 
of  aU  Hildebrand's  ideas,  the  main- 
spring of  all  his  actions,  was  faith  in 
the  Christian  Church ;  not  merely 
a  belief  in  its  doctrines,  but  a  full 
assurance  of  the  justice  of  its 
authority  and  the  beneficence  of  its 
action.  In  his  fervent  austerity,^ 
in  the  energy  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  first  Pope  who  attempted 
to  reform  the  Church,  in  his  refrisal 


>  He  may  have  dreaded  either  the  anger  of  the  Bomans  or  the  retum  of  the 
Imperialists. 

*  Ipse  quoque  mihi  nnper  oonfessQS  es,  quoniam  ideo  te  frmditna  a  porromm  sire 
^eparam  perceptione  compeacis,  quia  yidehcet  his  acuminihas  uberius  delectaris. 
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to  accept  the  papacy  so  long  as  there 
were  others  who  could  render  more 
efficient  service,  in  the  obstinacy 
with  which  he  refiised  all  compro- 
mise with  Henry  in  Rome,  and 
risked  destruction  rather  than  con- 
done wrong,  we  trace  often  the 
narrowness  of  ecclesiastical  fanati- 
cism, but  never  the  prevalence  of 
mere  personal  ambition.  Such  am- 
bition may  lead  men  to  confront 
danger,  but  it  does  not  teach  them 
to  refuse  power.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther form  of  ambition,  subtler  yet 
scarcely  less  ignoble  than  the  merely 
personal  one,  which  leads  a  man  to 
lose  sight  of  all  higher  aims  in  the 
desire  to  advance  a  state  or  institu- 
tion in  which  he  has  merged  his 
personality.  That  Hildebrand  may 
sometimes  have  yielded  to  this, — 
that  the  temptation  to  do  so  must 
have  been  always  present  to  him, 
must  be  allowed,  but  he  cannot 
justly  be  charged  with  having  made 
it  his  mainspring  of  action.  His 
momentary  success  at  Canossa, 
forming  as  it  does  a  magnificent 
opening  to  the  mighty  struggle 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Hohenstaufens,  has  led  many 
writers  to  exalt  his  genius  at  the 
expense  of  his  integrity.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  first 
excommunication  was  not  pro- 
nounced while  Henry  was  in  dis- 
tress ;  it  was  in  the  very  moment  of 
his  triumph  that  the  Pope  demanded 
his  obedience;  it  was  by  his  own 
act  in  obtaining  the  vote  to  depose 
Gregory  that  the  crisis  was  brought 
about.  Again,  had  Gregory  desired 
only  the  humiliation  of  the  empire, 
no  reconciliation  would  have  taken 
place,  and  the  disgraced  and  excom- 
municated king  would  have  lost  the 
opportunity  which  he  won  by  the 
Pope's  absolution.  Even  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  reject  immediate 
advantage  for  the  sake  of  the  splen- 
did visible  sign  of  subjection  at 
Canossa,  a  statesman  would  have 
renewed  the  excommunication  soon 
or  not  at  all.    He  would  not  have 


waited  to  assist  Budolf  till  his  cause 
was  failing.  No  attitude  can  be  less 
like  that  of  an  able  and  ambitions 
statesman  than  Gregory's  during 
the  interval  between  the  excommu- 
nications. Both  kings  were  address- 
ing him  with  outward  respect,  but 
Henry  was  actively  thwarting  his 
wishes,  while  Rudolf  and  the  nobles 
of  his  party  were  disgusted  by  what 
they  deemed  the  Pope's  cowardice 
and  treachery.  Again  and  again 
they  wrote  letters  asking  him  to 
give  his  aid  to  the  king  whose  elec- 
tion his  legates  had  procured  and 
who  desired  to  be  obedient  to  him. 
But  they  wrote  in  vain.  The  Pope 
gave  no  decision,  but  begged  both 
kings  to  lay  aside  their  arms  and 
allow  him  to  judge  between  them. 
To  be  constantly  oflTering  advice 
and  arbitration,  and  to  have  them 
always  rejected  is  usual  enough  to 
a  priest,  but  brings  little  honour  to 
a  statesman. 

Once  more,  the  close  of  Hilde- 
brand's  life  was  no  success.  The 
Church  may  have  profited  in  later 
times  by  the  obstinacy  with  which 
he  refused  all  compromise  with  the 
emperor,  but  the  immediate  results 
of  that  obstinacy  were  disastrous 
alike  to  himself  and  to  Rome,  and 
his  conduct  seems  less  like  the  wise 
tenacity  of  statesmanship  than  the 
passionate  immobility  of  an  honest 
ecclesiastic. 

We  do  not  then  judge  that  Hilde- 
brand was  distinguished  by  that 
kind  of  statesmanship  which  con- 
sists in  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
men,  and  in  the  power  of  turning 
their  passions  and  the  accidents  of 
the  moment  to  account.  He  had 
what  was  far  more  influential,  faith 
in  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Church,  in  which  to  his  mind  was 
involved  its  perfect  independence 
from  all  secular  interference  and 
even  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
right  of  controlling  the  secular 
power.  This  faith  of  his,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  was  very  different 
from  what  is  now  frequently  called 
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faith— viz.  tmng  to  believe  some- 
ihing  for  wnich  one  can  see  no 
reason:  it  was  an  earnest  conviction 
which  penetrated  his  conscience ;  of 
which  he  might  condescend  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons,  but  which  to  him 
required  no  argument.  Hence  it 
was  a  strong  motive  power  which 
{prompted  Imn  to  great  acts  and 
sustained  him  under  their  conse- 
quences, making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  retract  without  wounding 
his  conscience. 

The  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church  appears  throughout  Gre- 
gory's correspondence.  Hungary, 
Spain,  and  Corsica,  he  claims  as 
ancient  possessions  of  S.  Peter,  not 
condescending  to  mention  any 
ground  for  his  claim,  but  appealing 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  correspon- 
dents. He  treats  Philip  of  France 
with  as  much  haughtiness  as  the 
emperor,  and  not  content  with  re- 
buking him,  bids  the  bishops  to 
reprove  their  king,  and  if  he  do  not 
repent,  to  smite  him  with  the  sword 
of  the  Church,  or  even  place  his 
kingdom  under  an  interdict.  He 
writes  to  a  nobleman,  who  had  taken 
revenge  upon  a  bishop  for  excom- 
munication, '  You  should  have 
obeyed  him,  even  though  his  sen- 
tence were  unjust.'  Of  Christian 
princes  there  is  but  one,  William  the 
Norman,  whom  he  treats  with  con- 
stant respect  even  under  provoca- 
tion ;  a  respect  gained  probably  as 
much  by  the  Conqueror's  force  of 
character  as  by  his  munificence  to 
the  Church.  One  other  monarch  we 
find  addressed  with  marked  cour- 
tesy, but  he  was  a  Saracen.  Some 
few  Christians  remained  on  the 
Moorish  coast,  so  reduced  in  num- 
ber that  they  had  not  even  the  three 
bishops  necessary  to  consecrate  a 
new  one.  Gregory  requested  them 
to  send  over  a  priest  to  be  conse- 
crated as  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  took 
occasion  to  write  not  only  to  the 
church  at  Hippo,  but  to  the  Moorish 


king  Anazir  who  had  interested 
himself  in  the  matter.  His  kind- 
ness, says  the  letter,  must  have 
been  inspired  by  God,  without  whom 
we  can  think  or  do  no  good  thing  : 

For  there  is  nothing  [it  continues]  which 
God  more  approves  in  us  than  that  a  man 
should  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  and 
do  to  none  what  he  would  not  have  done 
to  him.  This  love  more  than  to  other 
nations  do  we  owe  to  each  other,  who 
believe  and  confess,  though  in  a  different 
manner,  one  Gh)d ;  who  daily  praise  and 
worship  him,  the  Maker  of  the  imiverse  and 
Governor  of  this  world.  For,  as  saith  the 
apostle,  he  is  our  peace  who  hath  made 
both  one.  * 

The  letter  ends  with  a  wish 
that  God  may  bring  Anazir  into 
Abraham's  bosom.  The  distinction 
drawn  between  Islam  and  hea- 
thenism shows  a  knowledge  of  the 
former  which  one  would  hardly 
expect  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  and 
the  liberal  tone  of  the  whole  letter 
is  remarkable,  even  when  every 
allowance  is  made  for  the  Pope's 
natural  desire  to  propitiate  a  ruler 
who  held  in  his  power  the  last 
remnant  of  the  church  of  Africa. 

All  Gregory's  activiiy  was  not 
spent  in  the  support  of  the  Church 
against  external  difficulties :  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  is  the  ob-  ' 
ject  of  the  larger  part  of  his  letters. 
Some  prelates  he  rebukes  for  idle- 
ness; some  for  wasting  the  pro- 
perty of  their  churches ;  some  for 
oppressing  the  abbeys  within  their 
sees;  many  for  theur  laxity  in  re- 
pressing simony  and  concubinage 
(or  marriage)  among  their  clergy. 
One  abbot  who  has  been  charged 
with  usury  must  clear  himself  at 
once:  * 

For  what  we  reprove  in  the  laity  we  can- 
not pass  over  unnoticed  in  you,  nor,  if  the 
crime  be  proved,  allow  it  to  escape  condign 
punishment. 

Only  a  study  of  his  letters  can 
show  how  Gregory's  keen  eye  ranged 
over  Europe  ;  how  prompt  -  and 
energetic  he  was  in  enforcing  the 
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law  of  the  Churcli  and  repressing 


The  evils  which  most  of  all  em- 
ployed him,  and  which,  in  common 
with  all  reformers  of  the  time,  he 
looked  npon  with  most  dismay  and 
horror,  were  simony  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  how  deeply  simony 
had  infected  the  Church  and  how 
need^  were  the  measures  taken  to 
prevent  it;  but  the  prohibition  of 
clerical  marriage  demands  notice. 
The  dangers  which  follow  this  un- 
natural restriction  did  not  escape 
observation  even  in  that  age  ;  *  but 
considerations  of  this  kind  weighed 
but  little  against  the  dictates  of 
honest  fanaticism.  How  fierce  that 
fanaticism  was  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  Damiani ;  and  the  super- 
stition of  which  he  is  the  boldest 
exponent  was  shared  by  all  the  best 
clergy  of  the  time  and  supported  by 
the  Ifaty,  who  admired  the  strictness 
of  a  discipHne  to  which  they  were 
not  subject.  The  advocates  of 
celibacy  derived  strength  from  the 
fact  that  the  married  clergy  were, 
on  the  whole,  the  least  zealous  and 
the  most  ready  to  plunder  their 
benefices  for  the  good  of  their  fa- 
milies. Indeed,  but  for  the  strong 
prejudices  of  Christendom  against 
priestly  marriage,  the  ecclesiastical 
fiefe  would  probably  have  followed 
the  same  course  as  the  military — 
from  ^service  to  inheritance ;  ^  and 


we  should  have  had  in  Europe  no 
clergy,  but  a  caste  of  priests  who 
would  have  been  mere  performers 
of  ceremonial  rites.  When  we 
consider  how  strong  in  times  of 
little  culture  was  the  tendency  to 
develop  the  sacerdotal  rather  than 
the  clerical  side  of  the  priestly  office, 
we  may  be  thankfiil  that  the  super* 
stitions  of  the  people  were  thus  self- 
compensating. 

The  suppression  of  simony  and  of 
clerical  marriage,  though  enforced 
chiefly  from  superstitious  motives, 
must  have  attracted  Hildebrand 
also  from  their  effect  in  making  the 
Church  more  manageable;  in  cut- 
ting every  officer  in  it  free  froza 
secular  ties,  and  binding  him  more 
closely  to  the  great  institution  which 
claimed  his  best  energies.  The  more 
directly  the  priests  depended  upon 
Borne,  the  more  readily  would  they 
receive  the  impulse  which  he  was 
anxious  to  communicate.  With  this 
end  in  view,  he  also  encouraged 
appeals  to  Bome,  and  insisted  more 
strongly  than  any  previous  Pope  on 
the  personal  attendance  of  all  newly 
appointed  metropolitans  to  receive 
the  pall.  His  poHtical  idea  was  evi- 
dently the  fiising  of  the  Church  into 
one  consistent  and  uniform  body, 
penetrated  throughout  with  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  it  waa 
to  receive  from  its  head  the  Roman 
Churchy  3  *over  which,'  "he  says, 
'  never  was  any  heretic  set,  nor  caji 


*  Qui  .  ,  .  violenta  exactione  homines  vivere  cogeret  ritu  angelorum,  et  dum  cou- 
suetum  cuTSiim  naturae  uegaret,  fornicationi  et  immunditisB  £rena  lazaret. — Lambert  of 
Herafdd,  8.  a.  1074. 

•  In  Normandy  the  churches  were  frequently  inherited,  and  one  case  occurs  in  Gregory's 
correspondence,  where  a  bishop  (of  Dol)  had  alienated  the  estates  of  his  churdi  for  Uie 
benefit  of  his  sons-in-law. — Mon.  Greg.,  p.  542. 

'  Like  other  ^*eat  centralisers  Gregory  estimated  too  meanly  his  personal  influenoo, 
and  forgot  that  his  successors  might  probably  degenerate.  How  shocked  he  would  have 
been  could  he  hare  foreseen  that  Home,  whose  central  power  he  had  strengtheneil  to 
suppress  simony,  would  become  a  byword  for  venality.  Little  more  than  a  centuiy  had 
elapsed  when  *  Golias*  could  sing : 

Papa  si  ram  tangimus  nomen  habet  a  re, 

Quicquid  habent  alii  solus  vult  papare; 

Vel  si  Terbum  Gallicum  vis  apocopare, 

Paez,  paez,  dit  le  mot,  si  vis  impetiare. 

O  vos  bnrsse  turgidse,  Bomam  veniatis : 
Bonue  viget  physica  bursis  constipatis. 

Poems  of  Walter  Mapes,  pp.  38,  39. 
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be,  as  we  trast ;  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
saith,  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter, 
that  thy  faith  fail  not"  ' 

He  addressed  many  letters  to  dis- 
tant churches,  reproving  them  for 
the  errors  in  their  service,  or  sup- 
porting them  in  orthodox  practices 
which  their  neighhonrs  had  called 
in  question.  We  find  the  Armenians 
praised  for  their  use  of  unleavened 
bread  (azima)  in  the  communion, 
but  blamed  that  they  do  not  mix 
water  with  the  wine.  The  Sar- 
dinian clergy  are  to  have  their 
beards  shaved  afber  the  Boman 
fashion,  of  which  they  will  not  lack 
a  pattern,  since  the  archbishop, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Bome,  has  been 
compelled  to  submit  himself  to  the 
papal  barber.  In  letters  to  the 
kings  of  Leon  and  Castile,  advo- 
cating the  introduction  of  theBoman 
use,  and  in  a  refusal  to  allow  the 
Bohemians  to  say  the  service  in 
Slavonic,  we  see  that  dislike  of  the 
Popes  to  the  smallest  variations, 
which  has  driven  out  almost  all  the 
old  liturgies,  and  made  the  Boman 
model  aU  but  universal. 

Even  this  iron  rule,  which  denied 
to  every  church  its  right  of  freedom 
in  things  indifferent,  had  its  advan- 
tages. A  great  part  of  Europe  was 
still  heathen,  or  but  little  removed 
frt>m  heathenism.  Missionaries  were 
risking  their  lives  east  of  the  Elbe. 
Denmark  and  Norway  were  Chris- 
tian only  by  the  will  of  their  kings. 
Lanfranc  is  warned  to  put  an  end  to 
the  evil  manners  of  the  Scots,  who 
not  only  desert,  but  sell  their  wives. 
The  Danes  are  to  cease  from  attack- 
ing the  clergy  for  not  exercising 
magical  powers  in  their  behalf.  It 
was  well  for  nations  in  this  rough 
state  that  there  should  be  a  central 
power  insisting  on  a  higher  standard 
than  alone  they  would  have  dreamed 
of.  True  the  whole  Church  bec«ne 
muiually  more  and  more  corrupt, 
but  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  would  have  found  their  task 
more  arduous  than  it  was  if  each 
church  had  added  to  the  general 


corruption  its  own  particular  mass 
of  superstitions. 

The  relations  of  Hildebrand  with 
Berengar  may  not  be  passed  over, 
for  they  throw  a  light  on  his  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  on  the  general  history 
of  the  time.  Professor  Shirley,  in 
a  lecture  lately  published,  has  re- 
marked the  position  of  Berengar  as 
the  first  of  the  schoolmen,  the  first 
representative  of  that  philosophy 
which,  never  venturing  to  doubt 
the  mysteries  of  the  fai^,  strove  to 
explain  them ;  which  took  the  ortho- 
dox belief  as  its  basis,  and  was 
unsound,  if  at  all,  only  by  mistake. 
Berengar  was  not  only  the  first  of 
these  men:  he  was  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  class.  He  did  not 
fear  reproach ;  he  endured  the  enmity 
and  braved  the  threats  of  the  French 
clergy;  he  even  fell  beneath  the 
excommunication  of  the  Pope.  But 
if  he  rested  beneath  that  excom- 
munication, it  was  because  he  felt  it 
to  be  founded  on  misunderstanding, 
and  not  from  a  contempt  of 
authority.  Whatever  declaration 
the  Pope  prescribed  he  would  make, 
but  he  would  immediately  after- 
wards explain  that  it  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  theory  which  he 
had  always  maintained. 

Nothing  can  be  more  annoying  to 
a  properly  orthodox  mind,  than  a 
man  who  insists  on  holding  the  right 
doctrines  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  general  public.  There  is  but 
one  satisfikctory  course  to  take  with 
him :  to  deny  that  he  holds  them  at 
all,  and  treat  him  accordingly. 
Berengar,  who  denied  a  substantial 
change  in  the  elements,  was  accused 
of  disbelieving  the  real  presence. 
Gregory  seems  to  have  doubted  what 
to  do.  The  general  voice  proclaimed 
Berengar  a  heretic,  but  he  professed 
unshaken  obedience,  and  Gregoiy 
had  nothing  of  the  theological  terrier 
about  him.  In  his  doubt  he  appealed 
to  the  Divine  guidance,  and  believed 
himself  instructed  to  acquit  Beren- 
gar, who,  after  subscribing  in 
presence  of  a  synod  a  confession  of 
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faitih  drawn  up  for  him,  was  dis- 
missed with  letters  declaring  liim  a 
trae  son  of  tlie  Church,  and  threaten- 
ing anathema  to  all  who  should 
molest  him.  The  Pope's  laxity  to  a 
heretic  was  afterwards  charged 
against  him  as  a  crime.  ^ 

Some  further  notice  is  still  due 
to  that  high  religious  enthusiasm 
which  distinguished  Hildebrand, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  his  power.  It  is  a  proof 
at  once  of  his  greatness  and  of  his 
sincerity  that  he  was,  in  abnost  all 
points,  a  little  before  his  age.  He 
did  not,  like  Charlemagne  or 
!EVederick  II.,  grasp  ideas  which 
the  world  would  yet  take  centuries 
to  learn  ;  but  still  less  did  he  merely 
follow  the  current  of  opinion.  He 
had  just  so  much  advance  as  enabled 
him  to  hold  firmly  the  thoughts 
which  his  contemporaries  were 
ready  for,  but  did  not  yet  possess. 
This  is  evident  throughout  his 
policy,  but  no  better  instance  can 
be  given  than  that  he  had  already 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  crusade, 
which  he  would  have  headed  in  per- 
son had  circumstances  allowed,  but 
which,  in  default  of  his  leadership, 
was  not  to  take  place  for  more  than 
twenty  years  after  he  had  projected 
it. 

The  depth  of  his  Christian  sym- 
pathy shows  itself  in  two  letters, 
addi^Bssed  respectively  to  the  Church 
and  Bishop  of  Carthage.  The 
troubles  of  the  African  Christians 
do  not  seem  to  have  produced  the 
love  and  self-devotion  which  are 
sometimes  thought  to  behest  fostered 
by  distress.  Tliere  were  quarrels 
among  them,  and  some  of  the  flock 
went  so  far  as  to  accuse  their  Bishop 
before  the  Saracen  ruler,  who  con- 
demned him  to  stripes.     Had  such 


an  offence  been  committed  in  Europe 
it  would  certainly  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  instant  ezcommnnication, 
but  Gregory  has  noharshnessforthis 
oppressed  Church.  He  opens  bislet- 
ter  with  blessing^  and  exhortation, 
reminding  them  of  the  promises  of 
Christ — of  the  glories  tiiat  are  to 
come.  But  if  they  will  enjoy  those 
glories  they  must  put  away  all  strife 
and  be  clothed  with  humility ;  they 
must  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers, 
much  more  to  those  that  are  spiritual. 
Then,  coming  to  the  fact  with 
which  he  has  to  reproach  them,  he 
goes  on : 

Oh,  eTil  example !  oh,  example  of  shame 
to  youp — ^nay,  to  the  holy  Catholic— Church. 
A^in  is  Chnat  made  captive,  is  condemned 
through  false  accusers  and  witnesses,  is 
numbered  among  the  thieves  and  scourged. 
By  whom  ?  By  those  who  are  said  to  be- 
lieve his  incarnation,  to  revere  his  passion, 
to  embrace  with  faith  his  other  holy  myste- 
ries. Must  I  be  silent  upon  these  things, 
or  must  I  ciy  and  rebuke  them  by  my 
mourning  ?  It  is  written  :  '  Cry  aloud, 
spare  not.*  Again,  there  is  the  precept: 
*If  thou  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked 
from  his  way,  his  blood  will  I  require  at 
thy  hand.'  Needs  then  must  I  cry,  needs 
must  I  reprove,  lest  your  blood  be  required 
at  my  hand,  lest  I  be  visited  for  your  fiins 
before  the  awful  Judge,  the  Judge  just  and 
immutable. 

The  letter  concludes  with  a  prayer 
to  them  to  repent,  lest  by  continaing 
in  their  wickedness  they  should 
compel  him  to  strike  them  with  the 
sword  of  anathema. 

To  Cyriac,  the  injured  bishop,  his 
tone  is,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
kindly  and  sympathetic.  He  has 
been  grieved  to  hear  of  Cyriac's 
sufferings,  yet  he  has  also  gloried  in 
them,  and  exhorts  the  martyr  to 
bear,  not  only  stripes,  but  death  in 
defence  of  the  laws  of  the  Church  -} 

By  these  acts,  the  same  by  which  it  grew. 


>  Idem  presumptor  jejunium  indixit  Caidinalibus,  ut  Dens  ostenderet,  quis  rectins 
sentiret  de  oorpore  Domini,  Romanave  Kcclesia,  an  Beringarius,  per  hoc  manifeMte 
probatus  infidelis,  cum  in  Niceno  consilio  scriptum  sit,  quia  '  dubiua  in  fide  infidelis  ebt.' 
BennOy  De  Vita  HUdebrandi, 

'  He  uses  the  form  'salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem,*  which  is  commonly 
omitted  in  letters  of  severe  reproof,  or  at  least  qualified  with  a  *  si  obedierint.' 

*  The  Archbishop's  offence  was  the  refusal  to  confer  ordination  contrar)'  to  the  canons. 
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is  the  holy  Church  restorod ;  this  heritage 
have  the  holy  fathers  left  us,  that  by  much 
tribulation  we  should  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Fierce,  indeed  is  the  struggle, 
bnt  infinite  the  reward.  For  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed 
in  us.  Let  us  therefore,  present  in  the  spirit 
though  absent  in  the  body,  persevere  in  the 
mutual  consolation  of  letters,  as  often  as 
opportunity  allows.  And  let  us  pray  con- 
stantly to  Almighty  God  that  he  will  deign 
to  looK  upon  the  African  church,  which  has 
now  long  laboured  and  been  tossed  on  the 
waves  of  many  troubles ;  saying  with  the 
Psalmist,  'Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  O 
Lord ;  arise,  cast  us  not  off  for  ever. 
Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  for- 
gettest  our  affliction  and  our  trouble  ? ' 

There  are  many  persons  wlio  are 
capable  of  applying  texts  glibly 
enough  in  consoling  the  afflictions 
of  others,  but  who  forget  to  look 
for  those  which  might  be  useful 
in  their  own.  Hildebrand  was  not 
one  of  these.  His  letters  which  re- 
main are  on  public  business,^  and 
give  but  little  occasion  for  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  emotion ;  but 
there  ore  a  few  addressed  to  his 
dear  friend  Abbot  Hugh,  of  Cluny, 
in  which  he  seems  to  give  full  play 
to  his  devotional  feelings.  He  begins 
one  of  these  (Jan.  22,  1075)  with 
telling  the  abbot  how  much  too 
heavy  he  has  found  the  burden  of 
the  papacy.  He  has  prayed  that 
either  he  might  be  taken  from  his 
present  life,  or  that  his  labours 
might  be  profitable  to  the  Church, 
but  his  prayer  seems  to  be  un- 
heeded. The  bishops  postpone  the 
love  of  Christ  to  secular  ambition. 
Among  princes  he  knows  none  who 
prefer  Grod's  honour  to  their  own, 
or  justice  to  gain ;  and  the  people 
among  whom  he  dwells,  Lombards, 
Kormans,  and  Romans,  seem  almost 
worse  than  heathens. 

Taming  to  myself  [he  continues],  I  find 
myself  so  borne  down  with  the  weight  of 
my  business  that  no  hope  remains  to  me  of 


salvation,  save  only  in  the  mercy  of  Christ. 
Did  I  not  hope  to  attain  to  a  better  life,  and 
to  do  service  to  the  holy  Church,  I  would 
in  no  wise  remain  at  Home,  where  I  have 
dwelt  since  the  age  of  twenty,  under  com- 
ptdsion,  as  God  is  my  witness.  Whence  it 
comes,  that  between  the  grief  which  is  daily 
renewed  in  me,  and  the  hope  which  alas  is 
too  long  deferred,  tossed  by  a  thousand 
tempests,  I  live  dying  many  dt^aths,  and 
I  await  Him  who  bound  me  in  his  chains, 
who  led  me  back  against  my  will  to  Rome, 
and  there  surrounded  me  with  a  thousand 
difficulties.  To  whom  I  often  say :  *  Hasten, 
tarry  not,  come  swiftly,  nor  delay,  and  set 
me  free  for  the  love  of  the  blessed  Mary 
and  of  S.  Peter.*  But  since  praise  is  not 
precious,  nor  prayer  swiftly  efllectual,  in  the 
mouth  of  asinner  whoso  life  is  little  worth 
and  his  business  of  this  world,  I  pray,  be- 
seech and  entreat  you  to  ask  those  who  for 
the  worthiness  of  their  life  desen-e  to  be 
heard,'  that  they  entreat  God  for  me  with 
that  charity  and  affection,  wherewith  they 
are  bound  to  love  the  universal  mother.* 

This  letter  is  interesting,  not  only 
for  its  religious  fervour,  but  also  for 
its  distinctly  Bomish  character,  and 
for  the  evidence  which  it  gives  that, 
in  undertaking  public  business, 
Gregory  believed  himself  to  be 
sacrificing  his  personal  holiness  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

In  another  letter,  after  mention- 
ing several  matters  of  business,  he 
goes  on  to  ask  for  Hugh's  prayers 
that  he  may  be  rightly  directed, 
and  led  at  last  to  fiie  harbour  of 
Christ's  grace : 

Often  [he  says],  life  is  a  weariness  to  me 
and  the  death  of  the  body  a  desire.  But 
when  poor  Jesus  (pauper  Jesus)  that  gentle 
comforter,  very  God  and  veiy  man,  stretches 
forth  his  hand,  greatly  does  he  gladden  me 
in  my  sadness  and  affliction,  xet,  again, 
when  he  repels  me,  h^  lays  upon  me  more 
trouble  than  I  can  bear.  In  myself,  indeed, 
I  die  always,  yet  I  live  meanwhile  in  him. 
Then  do  I  recur  to  that  saying :  '  Have 
mercy  upon  me  0  Lord,  for  I  am  weak ; ' 
and  to  tliat:  *I.  am  become  as  it  were  a 
monster  unto  many,  but  thou  art  mv  strong 
refuge ; '  nor  do  I  forget  that  *  God  is  able 
of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham.*  * 


'  Professor  Jaflfe  supposes  them  to  bo  a  selection  from  the  .State  Papers  published  by 
Gregory's  command.     Pret  to  the  Monumtnta  Gregoriana. 
*  The  monks  of  Cluny.  •  RegUtri,  ii.  49.  *  Ibid,  v.  11. 
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These  words  bear  the  true  stamp 
of  religious  power.  They  might 
have  been  uttered  by  any  Christian 
who  was  in  trouble  from  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  tUl  now.  Luther 
himself  could  have  adopted  them, 
and  have  thrown  into  them  a  fer- 
vour and  earnestness  like  those 
with  which  they  were  uttered  by 
the  most  aggressive  of  the  Popes. 
Too  many  of  the  historians  of 
Gregory  have  failed  to  notice  this 
devoutness,  in  their  admiration  of 
his  political  skill,  or  in  their  hatred 
of  the  cause  which  he  maintained. 
But  to  his  contemporaries,  at  all 


events  to  those  who  were  mnch  in 
his  company,  it  must  have  been  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  features  in 
his  character;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  this  that  he  is  always 
spoken  of  by  Bonizo  as  '  Hilde- 
brandus  Deo  amabilis.'  Profound 
religious  sentiment  will  not  save  a 
man  from  error ;  it  will  not  always 
preserve  him  from  crime ;  but  it  is 
a  safeguard  against  ignoble  selfish- 
ness or  pettiness  of  aims,  cmd 
Hildebrand's  piety  may  fairly  claim 
the  respect  of  many  who  are  least 
inclined  to  regard  his  policy  with 
approval. 


SACRIFICE. 


I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  imto  Him  against  that  day. — 2  Tim.  i.  12. 


My  all,  my  all,  I've  sacrificed  to  God  : 
Love,  Joy,  the  bright  career  wherein  I  trod  ; 
Bound  them  to  regions  more  than  earth  subHme, 
Deferred  them  to  an  hour  more  fixed  than  time. 
*  I  am  persuaded  He  can  keep  them  all,' 
And  give  me  each  one  back  from  forth  their  pall 
Bright  as  I  lay  them  down ;  restored  at  last 
When  this  sad  Present  shall  become  the  Past. 

I  shall  be  happy  then  with  all  the  power 
Of  all  the  anguish  of  this  bitter  hour  ; 
I  shall  regain  the  dear  ones  of  my  home — 
Be  free  through  every  world  at  will  to  roam  ; 
Not  with  bound  hands  shall  I  behold  distress. 
But  power  be  strong  as  will,  to  give  and  );)less ; 
Ambition  shall  attain  each  just  desire, 
And  Love  and  Joy  bum  with  a  spirit's  fire. 
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THE  CONVENTIONAL  LAWS  OF  SOCIETY. 
By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


A  bienseance  est  la  moindre  de 
toutes  les  lois,  et  la  plus  suivie,' 


L 

Bays  La  Kochefoucaiild ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  moralists  and  preachers 
who  differ  from  him  on  every  other 
point  are  found  to  echo  his  com- 
plaint. The  world's  laws,  they  say, 
are  obeyed,  while  those  of  religion 
are  disregarded.  The  transitory 
fashions  of  social  life  receive  re- 
spectful observance,  while  the 
eternal  principles  of  moraUty  are  set 
at  defiance.  The  ^  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin '  of  courtesy  and  eti- 
quette are  scrupulously  paid.  The 
weightier  matters  of  justice  and 
truth  are  ever  in  arrears. 

It  is  a  true  statement  undoubtedly. 
The  preacher  and  the  satirist  are  in 
accord,  and  few  will  challenge  their 
veracity.  Probably  not  many  of  us, 
looking  into  our  own  hearts  sharply, 
could  honestly  say  that  he  shrank 
more  from  a  small  act  of  selfishness 
or  unkindness  than  from  such  a 
dereliction  from  the  proprieties  of 
demeanour,  dress,  language  or 
manners,  as  would  expose  us  to  the 
charge  of  offending  against  these 
same  bienseances.  But  a  perversity 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  so  general 
withoat  reason,  or  at  least  without 
excuse.  If  men  constantly  prefer  a 
small  law  which  they  know  to  be 
small,  to  a  great  law  which  they 
know  to  be  great,  it  must  be  because 
the  small  law  appeals  to  their  feel- 
ings or  their  interests  in  a  way 
which  the  high  sanctions  of  the 
great  law  fail  to  do.  The  nature 
and  cause  of  the  power  of  the  minor 
morahties  generally  seems  to  be  a 
subject  worthy  of  some  investiga- 
tion. We  shall  endeavour  to 
elucidate  it  as  best  we  may,  and 
afterwards  inquire  what  substantial 
ground  of  reason  may  be  found  for 


some  of  the  special  rules  which  at 
first  sight  appear  purely  arbitrary 
and  conventional,  but  which  not 
unfrequently  are  very  logical  appli- 
cations of  true  ethical  principles. 

The  reasons  why  the  bienseances 
have  obtained  their  actual  impor- 
tance are  doubtless  some  of  them 
deplorable  enough.  In  the  first 
place,  the  rules  which  concern 
dress  and  behaviour  all  appeal  more 
or  less  to  Taste — to  the  aesthetic 
element  in  our  nature.  Now  it 
asks  small  knowledge  of  life  to 
discern  that  this  same  Taste  is 
in  some  occult  way  allied  with 
Pride  more  closely  than  any  other 
faculty.  Why  it  should  be  so  it  is 
not  easy  to  guess,  but  the  fact  of  the 
alliance  is  indisputable,  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  curious  of 
what  we  may  call  the  by-laws  of 
our  nature.  To  quote  again  that 
seer  into  the  dark  places,  ha,  Roche- 
foucauld :  '  On  souffre  plus  im- 
patiemment  la  condanmation  de  nos 
gouts  m^me  que  de  nos  opinions.* 
He  might  have  added,  *  and  even  of 
our  conduct.'  Bad  taste,  vulgarity, 
lack  of  refinement,  are  things  which 
to  the  cultivated  classes  in  our  stage 
of  civilisation  are  more  shamefal 
than  heartlessness  or  intellectual 
stupidity.  The  unpardonable  sin  ly 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  have 
— not  a  bad  heart  or  a  bad  head — 
but  a  bad  taste.  To  say  and  do 
things  de  mav/vais  genrcy  to  have  a 
bad  eye  for  colours  in  dress  and 
equipage,  a  bad  ear  for  the  regula- 
tion of  laughter  and  pronunciation, 
a  love  for  coarse  food,  drinks,  per- 
fumes, an  indifference  to  the  delicacy 
of  personal  habits, — these  are  all 
thmgs  which  we  not  only  dislike, 
but  despise,  and  that  in  a  way  we 
hardly    despise    any    vice    except 
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meanness.  It  is  a  thing  nobody 
is  ashamed  to  confess,  that  a  man 
who  is  honest,  brave,  good,  and 
wise,  cannot  be  admitted  to  onr 
Mendship,  because  he  offends  onr 
taste,  becanse  he  mispronounces 
a  letter,  or  nses  an  awkward  trick 
at  the  dinner-table.  Nay,  why  talk 
of  individual  prej  udice  ?  What  are 
the  professed  grounds  of  that  dis- 
like which  nearly  the  whole  patri- 
cian class  in  England  evinces  for 
America?  Is  it  not  the  head  and 
front  of  the  offence  of  the  North  that 
Yankee  habits  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion offend  English  taste?  What 
again  is  the  charm  by  which  the 
High  Church  party  holds  sway  over 
thousands  who  in  the  largest 
charity  we  can  hardly  suppose  in- 
terested in  questions  of  theology? 
Is  it  not  that  good  Taste  of  which 
the  body  claims  to  be  the  peculiar 
depository  ? 

Laws  which  more  or  less  re- 
motely concern  matters  of  taste 
are  therefore  supported  by  all  the 
pride  which  connects  itself  with 
our  aesthetic  sentiments.  A  man 
would  not  feel  repentance  for  in- 
fringing them,  but  he  would  feel 
mortification.  His  self-love  would 
be  hurt,  his  vanity  wounded,  and 
as  things  are  constituted  the  dread 
of  such  mortification  is  to  the 
majority  far  worse  than  the  dread 
of  having  cause  for  repentance. 
The  former  is  a  very  real  and  cer- 
tain penalty,  the  latter  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  they 
will  feel  at  all.  Another  curious 
fact  is  that  the  proudest  of  us 
accept  another's  condemnation  of 
our  ta^te  with  somewhat  of  a  sense 
of  rebuke,  a  certain  degree  of  mis- 
doubting and  uneasiness.  But  a 
moral  condemnation  an  honest  man 
will  rarely  take  from  any.  He 
shrugs  his  shoulders  if  his  conduct 
be  blamed ;  he  winces  if  his  taste 
be  pronounced  meretricious. 

A  second  reason  for  the  sirange 
preponderance  of  authority  of  the 


minor  moralities  may  be  found  in 
the  littleness  of  many  of  the  minds 
which  espouse  them.     There  is  in- 
deed in  the  human  soul,  healthily 
developed,  an  innate  tendency  to- 
wards the  grand,  the  sublime^  the 
noble.    A  mind  which  has  not  been 
warped  and  bound  down  in  child- 
hood like  a  Chinese  woman's  foot, 
till  all  natural  growth   i3  stopped 
by  petty  thoughts,  petty  ambitions 
and  worldlinesses,   will    spontane- 
ously rise  to  the  call  of  great  ideas, 
and  respond  to   heroic  sentiments 
as  to  things  naturally  akin  to  the 
Divine    spark     within.       To    this 
true  human  state,  everything  great 
bears  a  certain  attraction, — ^a  forest, 
or  mountain,  or  vast  cathedral,  the 
ocean,    the    sky,    the    rushing   of 
migh^  armies  to  the   battle,    the 
lofty  thoughts  of  prophet   and   of 
poet,  the   sublime   conceptions     of 
religion.     Nay,  even  great  sorrows 
and  tragic  woes  are  not  whoUy  un- 
congenial,— the  desolation  of  death 
and  the  tremendous  gloom  of  the 
terrors  of  eternity.       But   on  the 
other  hand  there  are  thousands  on 
whom  the  cramping  process  of  a 
worldly  education  has  been  effec- 
tually performed,  and  who  live  ever 
afterwards    *cabin'd,  cribb'd,  con- 
fined '  in  pitifuUest  circles  of  little 
pleasure  and  little  pains,  little  vani- 
ties, and  little  mortifications.      To 
such  persons  a  great  idea  is  per  sc 
inacceptable ;     nay,    almost    inad- 
missible.      They  shrink    from    it, 
or  if  forced  to  look  it  in  the  face, 
turn  away  again   to  some  trifling 
gossip  or  detail  of  business.     They 
pass   along    the    thoroughfares    of 
mortal  life,  amply   lighted,  so  far 
as  they  desire,  by  the  lamps  of  the 
street  and  the  gas-burners  of  the 
shops.     Barely  if  ever  do  they  look 
up    to  behold,   above  and  beyond 
them,  the  calm  moon  sailingthrough 
the   night,    and  the   solemn   stars 
glittering  far  off  in  highest  heaven. 
Duty  and  religion    seem  to    such 
persons  things  too  lofty  to  bo  in- 
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voked    as  the  fregulators    of   the 
details  of  daily  life.    Like  the  child 
who  is  astonished  and  incredulous 
when  he  hears  that  the  great  law 
of  gravitation  moulds  the  drops  on 
the  window-pane  no  less  than  it  rolls 
suns  in  their  courses,  manj  a  man 
thinks  of  justice  as  a  matter  per- 
taining only  to  courts  of  law  and 
decrees  of  senates,  and  is  startled  if 
some  one  hid  him  rememher  it  may 
possibly  be  concerned  in  his  atten- 
tion to  his  wife's  request  or  his 
reply  to  his  son's  arguments.      But  * 
precisely  to  those-  minds  for  whom 
Justice  and  Love  are  things  too 
big,   Politeness  and  Etiquette  are 
things  of  the  right  size.     The  same 
man  who  will  rob  a  reputation  will 
scrupulously  return  the  courtesy  of 
a  morning  visit.       He    who    will 
break  a  woman's  heart  by  unkind- 
ness,  will  anxiously  open  the  door 
for  her  whenever  she  leaves  the 
room.     Pope's  Satire  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  tribe  ahke  : 

Virtue  they  find  too  painful  an  endeavour, 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. 

Thirdly,  men  are  lured  and  goaded 
by  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
chiefly  by  those  whose  effect  is  im- 
mediate. Society  rewards  obedience 
to  its  laws,  and  punishes  disobe- 
dience to  them,  with  a  promptness 
and  (in  ordinary  cases)  with  a  libe- 
rality or  severity  making  the  matter 
extremely  important  to  the  comfort 
of  the  individual.  A  man  who 
squares  all  his  actions,  looks,  dress, 
and  language,  by  the  rules  of  custom 
and  good  taste,  will  receive  all  the 
thousand  little  pleasures  society  has 
to  bestow.  He  will  float  with  the 
stream  down  the  river  of  life.  An- 
other man,  who  rebels  against 
fashion,  is  boorish  in  manner,  ec- 
centric in  dress,  or  incorrect  in 
language,  will  be  daily  and  hourly 
fretted  and  froisse  (to  use  another 
inevitable  Gallicism)  by  the  silent  or 
outspoken  disapproval  of  everybody 
around    him.     He    wiU    find    the 


voyage  of  life  a  pei*petual  rowing 
against  the  stream,  and  even  good 
and  generous  quaHties,  short  of  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  genius  or  for- 
tune, will  hardly  enable  hiT=n  to  make 
headway  against  prejudice.  These 
things  being  notoriously  so,  where 
is  he  who  can  profess  indifference? 

A  question  which  here  meets  us 
is  this.  Why  should  society  trouble 
itself  so  much  about  things  like 
these  ?  Why  should  men  and  wo- 
men,  in  other  things  most  various, 
unite  with  such  sii^ular  unanimity 
in  running  down  the  unlucky  being 
who  chances  to  wander  from  the 
herd  ?  Why  should  people  who  are 
lenient  towards  offenders  against 
sincerity,  sobriety,  chastity,  be  so 
rancorous  against  harmless  oddities 
who  are  merely  guilty  of  habits  and 
ways  of  life  different  from  those  of 
their  neighbours? 

The  reasons  are  probably  these. 
First,  people  feel  a  little  insulted  by 
the  defiance  of  laws  of  which  they 
themselves  have  accepted  the  yoke. 
Secondly,  they  have  a  common  pre- 
judice that  such  infractions  of  con- 
ventional laws  are  in  some  occult 
way  very  mischievous  to  the  com- 
munity. Society,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  moralist,  is  thoroughly  utilitarian, 
and  punishes,  accordingly,  not  by 
the  scale  of  guilt,  but  by  the 
scale  of  mischief — such  mischief  as 
it  perceives  and  holds  in  account. 
And  this  is  especially  the  mischief 
of  disorder,  of  disturbing  the  so- 
cial machine  by  any  eccentricity. 
The  large  sweep  of  vision  which 
enables  a  true  prophet  to  see  that 
every  good  and  just  and  noble  deed 
is  a  benefit,  and  every  evil  and  base 
and  selfish  deed  an  evil  to  all  and 
for  all  for  ever,  is  not  in  the  least 
the  view  which  the  mole-eyes  of 
Society  take  of  events. 

Stick  to  your  daily  rule ;  the  breach  of  cnstbm 
Is  breach  of  all, 

is  the  cry  of  the  world — ^however 
Shakespeare,  of  all  men,  ever  came 
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to  giye  it  utterance.  Society  com- 
monly thinks  itself  less  hurt  by 
selfishness,  however  gross — be  it 
only  orderly  and  well  regulated 
selfishness — than  by  the  'Enthu- 
siasm of  Humanity,'  which  acts 
irregularly.  It  has  laid  down  its 
beaten  track  and  built  its  vehicle 
on  the  assumption  that  ox^i  are 
to  bear  the  draught,  impelled  in 
their  slow  and  steady  course  by 
the  constant  goad  of  self-interest. 
A  blood  horse,  ready  to  dash  for- 
-firard  unimpelled,  is  a  most  un- 
welcome addition  to  the  team. 
Nine  people  out  of  ten  think  regular 
selfislmess  a  form  of  virtue,  and 
irregular  self-sacrifice  very  nearly  a 
vice.  Of  course,  the  orderly  prin- 
ciple holds  good  completely  when 
(as  in  the  case  of  infiractions  of  the 
laws  of  good  manners)  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  any  good  motive 
whatever  in  the  case.  The  offender 
disturbs  the  social  routine  for  no- 
thing, or  for  his  own  gratification. 
Society  indignantly  chastises  him — 
if  not  with  the  sword  of  justice,  at 
least  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  of 
ridicule.    •  * 

Lastly,  there  is  the  true  and  right 
reason  why  the  minor  moralities, 
though  not  placed  beside  the  great 
laws  of  duty,  shoxdd  yet  receive 
respectfiil  attention.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  rules  which  at  first  sight 
appear  purely  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional, are  in  reality  just  and  logical 
applications  to  the  details  of  ordi- 
nary life,  of  the  great  eternal  canons 
of  morality,  or  of  principles  readily 
deducible  from  those  canons.  They 
are  valid  in  ethics  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the 
departments  of  human  virtue  and 
happiness  to  which  they  apply.  If 
it  be  really  a  small  comer  of  exis- 
tence, a  trifling  detail  of  comfort  or 
ease  which  they  concern,  they  must 
be  accounted  small  also,  and  to 
elevate  them  to  stringent  duties  is 
absurd  and  ridiculous.  If  the  de- 
partment they  regulate  involves  a 


large  share  of  the  well-being  of  men 
and  women  (like  so  many  ftnpposed 
little  pleasures  and  pains),  tihen  thej 
are  more  than  small  moralities — 
they  become  real  and  even  impor- 
tant duties. 

Take  the  rules  of  courtesy  for  in- 
stance. They  forbid  us  to  hurt  any- 
body, to  disgust  anybody ;  they  bid 
us  aid  the  weak,  protect  those  who 
need,  protection,  and  spread  over 
life  the  delicious  atmosphere  of  gen- 
tleness and  suavity.  Surely  all 
these  are  simple  deductions  firom 
the  canon  of  love  to  our  neighbour, 
and  of  the  golden  rule?  Morality 
lays  down  the  general  law,  and  the 
conunon  sense  and  tradition  of 
millions  has  worked  it  out  into  a 
series  of  cases  applicable  to  every 
imaginable  detail.  We  must  not 
*•  hurt '  any  one ;  then  we  must  avoid 
all  those  rude  speeches  and  rough 
movements  which  might  *  Ymri.  *  We 
must  *  disgust '  no  one ;  therefore 
this,  that,  and  the  other  habit — eveiy 
habit  recognised  in  the  nation  or 
class  as  '  disgusting' — ^must  be  for- 
sworn. We  must  *  aid  the  weak  ;' 
therefore  a  man  must  help  a  woman 
whenever  she  may  need  his  greater 
strength.  And  so  on  through  all 
such  rules  of  courtesy. 

Take  self-respect.  The  hienseances 
require  us  to  presume  a  certain  per- 
sonal dignity,  to  guard  ourselves 
from  insult,  to  act,  speak,  move, 
dress,  in  a  way  becoming  our  age, 
sex,  rank.  We  offend  these  laws  if 
we  act  like  a  merry-andrew,  or  laj 
ourselves  open  in  any  way  to  scorn. 
What  is  all  this  again,  but  the  appH- 
cation  in  detail,  of  the  true  principle 
of  personal  virtue — self-reverence? 

Take  decency  and  decorum.  Con- 
ventional rules  require  the  vices  of 
ill-temper,  inebriety,  and  unchastity 
to  be,  if  not  renounced  (for  here  is 
the  weakness  of  these  rules),  yet 
hidden  out  of  sight.  It  is  an  offence 
to  good  breeding  to  parade  vice. 
Too  weak  to  kill  the  demon,  ^e 
minor  moralities  at  least  banish  him^ 
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so  that  wliere  they  reign,  even  among 
the  saddest  yictuns  of  sin,  he  can 
appear  only  under  a  cloak.  Even 
association  with  the  vicious  is  for- 
bidden to  those  (namely,  to  women.) 
who  come  most  strictly  under  the 
rules  of  decorum;  or  ihe  entering 
of  places  where  there  is  danger 
of  such  association.  The  conven- 
tional rule  of  decency  is  here  the 
extravagant  interpreter  of  the  true 
moral  principle  of  purity. 

A  thousand  more  cases  might  he 
•cited — ^the  rules  of  precedency  of 
rank,  the  rules  of  hospitality,  the 
rules  of  social  intercourse,  which 
may  all,  without  violence,  be  traced 
to  the  general  laws  of  b^evolence , 
applied  in  each  coipitry  and  class  of 
society,  in  accordance  with  local 
customs  and  ideas. 

All  these  rules  exemplify  what*  is 
true^  in  the  conventional  laws  of 
society.  They  all  represent  real 
obligations,  though  some  are  infi- 
nitesimally  small  and  others  so 
largely  influential  on  human  happi- 
ness as  to  deserve  to  be  called  not  so 
much  '  minor '  morahties  as  the 
moralities  of  domestic  and  social 
life.  When  Bishop  South  said 
that  nine  tenths  of  Christianity  was 
temper ;  he  might  have  added  that 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  morality 
went  to  constitute  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. 

But  the  true  rules,  great  and 
small,  which  we  have  reviewed  are 
far  from  forming  the  whole  code  of 
ies  hienseances.  There  are  conven- 
tional laws  of  society  which  are 
not  to  be  deduced  firom  any  real 
moral  obligation,  and  which  are 
therefore /a286  rules,  against  which 
it  behoves  us  to  rebel.  These  rules 
attach  themselves — not  like  those 
of  courtesy,  or  self-respect,  or  deco- 
rum— to  the  moral  principles  of 
benevolence,  or  self- reverence,  or 
purity,  but  to  the  tmmoral  princi- 
ples of  worldliness  and  selfishness. 

Of  the  evils  of  class-exclusiveness 


we  have  heard  in  the  last  fifty  years 
far  more  than  enough.  In  the  pre- 
valent Darwinian  '  struggle  for 
existence  '  (that  is  for  existence  as 
recognised  members  of  the  higher 
ranks),  the  miserable  efforts  of  one 
class  to  push  itsdf  away  from  that 
next  beneath  it,  and  into  that  next 
above  it,  have  been  the  favourite 
themes  of  novelists  and  satirists  un- 
numbered. Sometimes  we  have 
been  shown  the  comedy  of  the  man- 
oeuvring mother  striving  through 
adverse  ^oc^  winds  to  land  herself 
and  her  daughters  in  the  'fortunate 
isles'  of  aristocratic  drawing-rooms. 
Sometimes  we  have  been  caUed  on  to 
sympathise  with  the  tragic  wrongs 
of  refined  and  intellectual  shop- 
keepers' daughters,  on  whom  country 
gentlefolk  neglect  to  leave  their 
cards.  Sometimes  again,  we  have 
beheld  (in  a  novel)  the  encourag- 
ing spectacle  of  the  happy  inter- 
marriages of  the  families  of  black- 
smiths and  baronets,  and  a  dozen 
other  modem  versions  of  the  tale  of 
KingCophetua.  Now  the  &ct  seems 
to  be  that  so  far  from  the  upper 
classes  in  England  being  justly 
open  to  censure  for  exclusiveness, 
it  may  fairly  be  maintained  that 
in  the  year  of  grace  1866  there 
is  a  more  universal  intermixture  of 
classes  than  has  ever  existed  before. 
PoHtical  elections,  money  interests, 
the  powers  acquired  by  the  press, 
have  all  served  on  different  sides  to 
break  down  walls  of  partition  be- 
tween the  educated  and  influential 
orders,  till  the  distinctions  which 
remain  are  no  longer  the  chance 
distinctions  of  birth  or  rank,  but 
the  real  and  ineffaceable  distinctions 
between  refinement  and  coarseness, 
education  and  ignorance,  the  ease 
and  grace  of  high  culture  and  the 
sti&ess  and  dullness  of  imperfect 
civilisation.  When  it  is  equally 
pleasant  to  converse  with  a  well 
read  man  and  an  ilHterate  one,  with 
a  man  possessing  the  Hght  easy 
tone  of  good  society,  and  with  one 
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who  hammers  ont  heavilj  his 
thoughts,  with  a  woman  gracefnl 
and  gentle  and  snave  of  manner, 
and  with  one  awkward  and  stiff 
and  unable  to  talk  of  anything 
beyond  gossip  and  her  household 
concerns, — when,  we  8ay,itis  equally 
pleasant  to  converse  with  these 
different  kinds  of  people,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  nullennium  prophe- 
sied by  the  novelists  aforesaid  will 
take  place,  and  the  nobleman  make 
a  bosom  friend  of  his  shoemaker, 
and  the  gentleman's  daughter  find 
felicity  in  becoming  her  footman's 
wife.  It  is  not  here,  though  many 
would  have  it  so,  that  the  conven- 
tional rules  of  society  are  false. 
Every  one  has  a  right  to  avail  him- 
self of  laws  which  guard  his  leisure 
and  his  privacy  £rbm  the  intrusion 
of  those  uncongenial  to  him.  A 
democracy  which  should  oblige  ns 
to  spend  our  days — ^walk,  ride, 
drive,  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with 
people  of  different  education,  habits, 
and  manners,  would  be  the  most  ob- 
noxious despotism  the  world  ever 
saw. 

The  false  conventional  laws  of 
society  are  those  which  institute 
distinctions,  not  between  one  rank 
and  another,  and  not  between  virtue 
and  vice,  or  even  between  one  kind 
of  vice  and  another, — ^but  between 
vice  in  high  pldces  and  vice  in  low ; 
between  vice  in  man  and  vice  in 
woman ;  between  vice  cloaked  by 
some  transparent  gauze  of  respect- 
ability (seen  through  by  every  eye 
and  only  addinghypocrisy  to  shame), 
and  vice  whose  cloak  has  been  torn 
off,  and  which  stands  shivering  in  the 
blast  of  infamy.  Let  a  man  be  very 
wealthy, — a  powerful  statesman, — a 
brilliant  writer.  How  does  society 
condone  his  debts  and  his  dis- 
honesties, his  drunkenness,  gam- 
bling, profligacy,  domestic  cruelties  ? 
The  same  faults  would  make  an 
ordinary  man  a  social  outlaw  in  a 
week.  Or  let  a  man  contrive  to 
throw  some  appearance  of  decency 


over  a  life  of  vice.  How  does  the 
world  innocently  pretend  to  believe 
him  a  saint,  even  while  every  one 
whispers  to  his  neighbour  the 
scandal  which  lies  under  the  sem- 
blance of  honour  !  The  very  same 
vice,  not  one  feather's  weight  ioorse, 
only  chancing  to  be  exposed  in  such 
manner  that  the  pretence  of  not 
knowing  it  can  no  longer  be  kept 
up,  is  enough  to  make,  society  stop 
its  ears  with  holy  horror,  and  cry 
*  Crucify  him,'  with  true  pharisaic 
malignity. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  these  ngly 
themes.  Let  it  suffice  that  we  have 
indicated  where  there  exist  &lse 
rules  amid  the  many  true  ones 
which  form  the  conventional  laws  of 
society.  We  resume  our  conclusioiis 
thus. 

The  smaller  moralities  receive  dis- 
proportionate obedience  partly  from 
their  alliance  with  Taste,  and  so 
with  Pride— -partly  from  the  little- 
ness of  many  minds  which  rest 
in  them  in  preference  to  more  so- 
lemn duties — ^pariiy  from  fear  of 
the  punishments  which  infractions 
of  them  may  bring — and  lastly, 
partly  also  from  the  right  reason, 
because  many  of  them  constitute 
true  and  serious  moral  obligations. 
Those  conventional  laws  are  tniCy 
which  may  be  deduced  frx>m  the 
great  principles  of  ethics,  from 
benevolence,  self-respect,  and  the 
like,  and  of  such  kind  are  nearly 
all  the  rules  of  courtesy,  dignity^ 
hospitality,  &c.  To  these  true 
laws  we  owe  obedience — an  obe- 
dience in  each  case  proportioned  to 
the  importance  of  the  special  rule 
to  human  welfare,  or  (as  we  may 
express  it)  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  represents  the  great  principle 
fi^m  which  it  is  deduced. 

Those  conventional  laws,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  false,  which  are  not 
deduced  from  such  principles,  but 
from  evil  sentiments  of  interest, 
pride,  or  pseudo-indulgence,  seeking 
itself  to  be  indulged.      To    these 
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false  rules  we  owe  no  obedience,  but 
rather  are  we  morally  bound  to 
disobey  them,  and,  in  so  far  as  our 
influence  may  permit,  to  expose 
their  meanness  and  counteract  ^eir 
power. 

Could  the  pharisaic  horror  of  low 
vice,  and  exposed  vice,  but  be  trans- 
ferred for  a  year  to  lofty  vice,  and 
vice  cloaked  in  the  garb  of  decorum, 
more  would  be  achieved  for  the  re- 
generation of  society  than  by  any 
laws  invented  by  puritan  legislators. 
Let  this  marvellous  rule  of  which 


we  have  been  speaking, — ^this  law  of 
the  hienseances,  which  is  more  obe- 
diently followed  than  the  holiest* 
laws, — ^be  so  applied  as  to  convey 
the  terrible  penalties  of  the  social 
ban  to  all  vice  actually  recognised 
in  high  or  low,  in  the  triumphant 
hypocrite  as  in  the  convicted  of- 
fender : — ^then  indeed  the  *  minor 
moralities'  will  accomplish  for  us 
their  proper  work,  a  work  which  in 
the  rapid  progress  of  moral  sentir 
ment  we  do  not  despair  of  fmding 
them  ere  long  perform. 


VOL.  LXXIV. — ^NO.  CCCCXLfll. 
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THE  PROVISION  TRADE  OF  IRELAND. 


THE  advent  of  the  porcine  race 
into  Ireland  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
Whether  they  came  with  the  Pir- 
bolgs,  the  BelgsB,  or  the  Milesians, 
will,  we  suppose,  remain  wrapped 
in  the  veil  which  hides  so  many 
vestiges  of  the  past  from  the  gaze 
of  the  present.  Ireland,  in  olden 
times,  was  covered  with  forests, 
albeit  it  did  not  abound  in  the  great 
acorn-growing  trees  which  nourished 
the  Anglo- Saxon  swine  of  England, 
as  they  now  impart  a  peculiar 
flavour  to  the  far-famed  hams  of 
"Westphalia.  Irish  oak  there  un- 
doubtedly was  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  we  may  suppose  that  in 
Ireland,  as  elsewhere, 
Wild  in  the  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

Irish  pigs  a  century  ago  were  a 
race  well  fitted  (excuse  the  pun) 
for  a  race  ;  they  were  called  the 
greyhound  breed:  they  had  long 
legs,  large  ears,  and  a  light  body ; 
they  were  good  for  a  loug  run,  and 
could  travel  considerable  distances 
in  search  of  food;  they  had  little 
resemblance  to  the  sleek,  lazy-look- 
ing animal  which  now  finds  it  a 
labour  to  cross  from  his  sty  to  his 
trough,  and  which  looks  like  ani- 
mated lard.  In  those  days  a  pig-^ 
hunt  was  almost  as  exciting  as  a 
boar-hunt  is  now.  The  addition  of 
fresh,  though  lean  pork,  not  too 
tender  from  being  house-fed,  was 
very  welcome  to  the  tables  (to  speak 
metaphorically)  of  the  chieftains. 

These  days  of  wild  pork  passed 
away ;  men  became  civilised  and  pigs 
domesticated;  the  long  pigs  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  roam  at  large, 
and  the  lean  sides  became  covered 
externally  with  fat  and  internally 
with  lard.  Then  the  curative  pro- 
cess was  adopted,  fresh  pork  was 
converted  into  bacon.  The  kitchens 
of  the  more  affluent  were  hung  with 
a  decent  provision  for  coming  wants. 
The  ostentations  display  even  of 
*  one  gammon  of  bacon,'   though 


many  may  think  the  word  gammon 
a  bam,  as  it  1^  mostly  used  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  the  sub- 
stantiality of  a  piece  of  bacon,  lur- 
nished  Goldsmith  with  a  simile.  He 
wrote  : 

In   some  Irish   houses  where   things  are 

SO-80, 

One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a  show ; 
But  for  eating  a  rasher  of  what  they  take 

pride  in, 
They  'd  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan  it 

is  fried  in. 

The  gomimon  (it  may  perhaps  be 
needful  to  inform  English  readers ) 
is  the  shoulder, — ^tlie  term  bein^' 
used  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ham. 
Another  expression  is  used  by  Grold- 
smith,  the  origin  of  which  is  rather 
doubtful.  *  A  rasher  of  bacon  *  is 
supposed  by  many  to  owe  its  title  to 
the  rapidity  or  rashness  with  whicli 
it  may  be  prepared  for  suddenly 
arrived  guests,  and  proves  the  open- 
ness of  the  hospitality,  which  ap- 
proached to  rashness.  On  this  I 
offer  no  opinion ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  in  Goldsmith's  early  days,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  bacon 
formed  no  inconsiderable  item  of 
the  Irish  larder. 

The  export  trade  of  salt  provi- 
sions seems  to  have  sprung  up  more 
from  the  necessities  of  a  state  of 
war,  than  one  of  peace ;  it  was  at 
first  more  in  beef  than  in  pork. 
The  rich  grazing-lands  of  Tipperary 
and  Limerick  afforded  large  8up]>lies 
of  cattle,  which  were  slaughtered 
and  salted  in  Cork,  Limerick,  or 
"Waterford.  Among  the  provision 
curers  who  emerged  from  the  rank 
of  petty  traders  and  soared  to  the 
eminence  of  merchant  princes,  was 
the  firm  of  Dan  Callaghan  and  Sons, 
of  Cork.  Dan  Callaghan,  the  head 
of  the  firm,  was  not  a  man  who  had 
received  a  very  good  education,  but 
of  great  natural  shrewdness  and 
much  enterprise.  He  pushed  the 
trade  with  great  success,  and  took 
very  large  contracts.     One  transac- 
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tion  will  illustrate  how  money  was 
made  during  the  war.  The  firm 
Avere  declared  conti-uctors  for  the 
supply  of  beef  for  the  entire  British 
navy,  and  entered  into  security  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  com- 
T)lete  the  contract.  All  salt  meat 
was  at  that  time  cured  during 
the  winter ;  work  at  the  provision 
Htores  ceased  in  March ;  no  curing 
went  on  in  summer.  The  firm 
learned  toward  the  end  of  the 
curing  season  that  the  stock  of  salt 
Leef  was  very  light,  and  by  its 
agents  it  purchased  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  not  in  any  one's 
power  to  tender  for  the  supply.  It 
then  went  to  the  navy  authorities, 
said  that  the  supply  was  short,  and 
that  the  price  had  advanced  and 
they  could  not  complete  the  con- 
tract. The  securities  were  forfeited, 
the  penalty,  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  paid,  and  the  contract  can- 
celled. New  tenders  were  adver- 
tised for,  and  the  Cork  firm  obtained 
the  contract  at  prices  which  left 
them  a  clear  profit  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  over  the  sum  paid  to  be 
1  elcased  from  the  former.  This  firm 
liocame  very  rich,  and  Gerald 
Callaghan,  one  of  the  sons,  who  was 
very  ambitious,  resolved  to  get  into 
Parliament.  He  tried  his  native 
c  ity,  Cork,  and  then  contested  the 
county  Cork  with  the  noble  families 
of  Kingston  and  Bandon.  He  spent 
one  hundred  thmvsand  founds  in 
parliamentary  struggles,  attained 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  but  did 
not  long  enjoy  it.  He  lost  his  life 
by  attempting  a  surgical  operation 
on  himself,  and  died  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

The  trade,  which  used  to  be  con- 
fined to  Ireland,  was  competed  for 
by  English  curers,  and  one  of  the 
family  was  represented  by  a  doggrel 
rhyme  as — 

Musing  on  Erin's  wrongs :    the  contract 

taken 
By  English  boors  for  all   the  beef  and 

bacon. 

Dan  Callaghan  junior,  the  last  of 


the  family,  a  man  of  pleasant  con- 
versational powers  and  considerable 
abihty,  and  who  was  popularly 
known  as  the  Cove  of  Cork,  repre- 
sented Cork  city  for  many  years  in 
the  imperial  parliament;  but  we 
believe  the  family  is  extinct.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  maaiufacture  of 
salt  beef  on  an  extensive  scale,  with 
which  the  name  of  the  firm  is 
linked,  has  passed  away  from  Ire- 
land. 

The  ancient  Irish  breed  of  pigs 
when  young  and  thin  was  a  very 
cadaverous  race ;  but  when  housed 
and  fattened,  became  very  portly* 
looking  quadrupeds.  They  had 
large  bones,  and  bore  a  very  com- 
plete and  ample  coating  of  meat 
and  fat.  When  the  potatoes  flou- 
rished, and  pig-feeding  became  a 
trade,  these  pigs  grew  to  great  size. 
The  county  Kilkenny  was  then  a 
pig's  paradise.  The  potatoes  were 
divided  into  three  lots :  the  best 
for  the  pigs,  the  next  for  seed, 
and  the  refuse  for  family  use ;  a 
story  is  told  of  some  amiable  enthu- 
siasts who  gave  the  candle  to  the 
pigs,  and  eat  their  own  supper 
in  the  dark.  The  pig  thus  tended, 
whose  luxurious  living  is  described 
by  Pope  in  the  lines — 
The  hog  that  ploughs  not,  nor  obeys  thy 

call, 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  the  Lord  of  all — 

repaid  in  cash  all  the  outlay  for  his 
comfort.  The  sums  realised  for 
these  fat  monsters  were  very  great. 
A  Kilkenny  farmer  did  not  consider 
himself  more  than  ordinarily  success- 
ful when  he  carried  home  from 
Waterford  market  24.0Z.  for  thirty 
pigs. 

The  pig  was  not  alone  the  friend 
of  the  farmer,  he  was  the  savings 
bank  of  the  poor.  The  example  of 
the  county  Kilkenny  was  not  the 
invariable  rule.  In  most  cases,  the 
pig  was  fed  upon  the  skins  and 
waste  of  the  potatoes.  The  poor 
man  who  saved  sixpence  or  a  shil- 
ling a  week,  laid  it  out  in  purchasing 
a  stone  or  two  of  bran  or  pollard 
z  z  2 
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for  *  the  pig,  the  cratur/  and  got 
back  all  his  accumulated  savings 
with  more  than  compound  interest 
when  he  drove  his  pig  to  market. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
pigs  were  in.  1841  owned  by  the 
poorer  classes.  That  time  has 
passed  away.  The  poor  assert  that 
Indian  meal  leaves  only  a  clean 
skillet-T-there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
pig,  and  the  race  has  greatly  disap- 
peared from  the  towns,  whose  porcine 
population  is  not  now  more  than  one 
fourth  of  its  number  twenty  years 
since.  In  1835,  though  there  was 
a  much  larger  bacon  trade  than  now 
exists,  the  export  of  live  pigs  to 
Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  a 
milHon  and  a  half ;  and  in  1 845,  the 
arrivals  of  live  pigs  in  one  port — 
that  of  Liverpool — exceeded  three 
hundred  thousand;  while  the  ar- 
rival of  Irish  bacon  in  London 
for  the  five  years  from  1841  to  1845 
averaged  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  bales,  representing 
the  carcases  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pigs. 

According  to  the  census  of  184 1, 
the  porcine  population  of  Ireland 
was  1,412,813.  The  potato  famine 
thinned  this  race  with  amazing 
rapidity.  The  export  of  live  pigs 
in  1847  was  480,000  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  in  the  country  in  that 
year  had  fallen  to  623,459;  since 
which  time  it  has  with  some  fluc- 
tuations increased  to  its  present 
number,  1,299,893.  The  numbers 
at  various  periods  were  as  follows : 

1 841  Number  of  pigs  in  Ireland  1,412,813 


1847 

>            a 

623,459 

I85I 

f                              it 

1,084,857 

1859 

t                              »» 

1,265,753 

i860 

1            »> 

1,268,590 

I86I 

»»             »» 

1,097,976 

1862 

n                              » 

1,151,785 

1865 

I            }» 

1,299,893 

The  geographical  distribution  of 
the  porcine  race  has  varied  very 
considerably;  and  in  1841,  1864, 
and  1865  was  as  follows  : 


1841  1864         1865 

Leinstep          366,772  291,512  336,995 

Munster          522,895  384,44a  461,799 

Connaught      170,922  146,099  195,466 

Ulster             292,512  236,427  305,633 

Total     i,353,io»  1,058,480  1,199,893 

Sicte^"  J     59,7"      Included  above 

1,412,813 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
of  pigs  was,  in  1 865,  greater  in  Con- 
naught  and  Ulster  than  in  1841; 
while  in  Leinster  and  Munster  it 
was  less.  The  area  of  Ireland  is 
about  twenty  milHons  of  acres;  there 
is,  therefore,  on  the  average,  about 
one  pig  for  every  sixteen  acres. 

Pigs  come  to  maturity  at  a  much 
earlier  age  than  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  stock,  and  therefore  the  an- 
nual produce  is  relatively  greater 
in  proportion.  A  fat  pig  of  the  old 
Irish  breed  weighed  two  hundred- 
weight, or  even  two  and  a  half  hun- 
dredweight, 224  to  280  lb.,  but  ii 
required  nearly  two  years  to  attain 
that  size.  A  half-bred  or  pure- 
bred Berkshire  will  be  fit  for  the 
butcher  in  nine  to  fourteen  naonths, 
when  it  will  weigh  112  to  1 26  lb. 
Of  course  the  quantity  of  meat  bears 
a  proportion  to  the  food  consumed, 
but  pig-feeders  of  the  present  gene- 
ration try  to  secure  quick  returns ; 
and  the  smaller  animals  are  in  more 
favour,  not  only  for  the  most  fas- 
tidious market-— London — ^but  also 
for  making  a  smaller  description  for 
housekeepers'  use,  known  as  'Matter- 
son's  Limerick  bacon.  *  The  tendency 
towards  the  smaller-sized  animal  i*^ 
very  apparent  from  the  statistical 
returns.  The  number  of  pigs  over 
twelve  months  old  in  1865  was 
224,005,  and  of  those  under  that 
age  was  1,075,888.  The  annual  ex- 
port, between  live  pigs  and  bacon, 
is  considered  equal  to  one  million, 
or  nearly  equal  to  the  number  under 
a  year  old,  the  value  of  which  is 
probably  between  three  and  four 
million  pounds  sterling. 

According  to  a  return  recently 
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published  by  Grovemment,  the  por- 
cine census  showed  the  following 
numbers  in  the  various  countries  *• 

United  States  . 

Russia 

Austria 


France 

Spain  . 

Prussia 

England  and  Wales 

Ireland 

Bavaria     . 

Hanover    . 

Belgium    . 

Sweden 

Scotland    . 


i860  . 

1863 

1863 

1862  , 

1S65  , 

X862 

1866 

1865 

1863 

1861 

X856 

i860 

1866 


10,097,000 

8,151,608 

5,246,403 

4,264,817 

1,709.709 

a,»57>903 

1, 199.893 

926,522 

554,056 

458,418 

457,98« 
219,716 


These  returns  indicate  the  sources 
to  which  Ireland  must  look  for  com- 
petition with  her  salt  provision  trade ; 
indeed  already  the  imports  from 
America  and  Hamburg  largely  af- 
fect the  principal  markets.  The 
advantages  which  Ireland  possesses 
are  twofold :  first,  the  less  variable 
character  of  the  climate  makes  the 
fat  more  solid;  and  next,  the  cheap- 
ness of  labour  induces  the  use  of 
cooked  food,  which  has  a  similar 
effect.  The  American  bacon  is  in- 
ferior principally  from  the  absence 
of  the  above  causes.  Swine  are  fed 
there  mainly  upon  raw  food,  and 
the  summer's  heat  imparts  a  rank- 
ness  to  the  flesh.  In  very  warm 
climates  this  rankness  causes  dis- 
ease ;  and  the  laws  of  Moses,  as 
well  as  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
alike  interdicted  the  use  of  swine's 
flesh,  it  being  in  those  warm  regions 
unfit  for  healthful  aliment. 

The  Americans  calculate  that  they 
can  raise  bacon  at  the  low  price  of 
three  cents  per  lb.,  but  this  is  done 
by  driving  a  herd  of  swine  into  a 
field  of  maize,  and  aUowing^them  to 
fatten  upon  the  green  stalks  or  the 
raw  cobs  of  com.  These  pigs  are, 
when  fat,  driven  in  large  herds 
into  the  market  towns,  such  as 
Chicago,  in  which  there  is  an  im- 
mense annual  slaughter  of  swine,  or 
New  York.  Very  Uttle  care  is  taken 
to  separate  the  prime  firom  the  in- 


ferior. The  pigs  are  driven  up  an 
inclined  plane  to  the  upper  floor 
of  a  high  building  where  they  are 
slaughtered ;  each  process  is  con- 
fiined  to  one  floor,  the  packing  in 
casks  or  boxes  finishing  on  the  lower 
floor.  The  meat  would  not  keep 
if  sent  in  its  dried  state,  and  it 
reaches  these  countries  packed  in 
salt.  Some  of  the  dealers  select  the 
best,  wash  and  dry  it  to  make  it 
appear  like  Irish,  for  which  it  is 
passed  ofl*  on  those  who  do  not  know 
the  difierence. 

Within  a  few  years  the  provision 
trade  at  Hamburg  has  greatly  in- 
creased. The  immense  background 
of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Germany 
oflers  a  very  large  market  from 
whence  pigs  arrive  by  raQ  in  con- 
siderable quantities ;  but  the  origi- 
nal neglect  in  feeding  prevents  the 
meat  attaining  that  quaHty  which 
characterises  the  Irish  cured,  and  it 
does  not  therefore  command  the 
price  of  the  better  finished  article. 

Haviug  thus  glanced  at  the  sup- 
plies of  Uve  animals  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  places  which  have 
adopted  the  manufacture,  if  it  maybe 
so  called,  of  salt  provisions,  we  shall 
look  rapidly  at  the  alterations  which 
have  taken  place  in  Ireland,  not 
only  in  the  food  of  the  pig,  but  also 
in  the  mode  of  slaughter  and  the 
general  treatment  of  the  carcase. 
It  had  long  been  the  practice  in 
parts  of  England  to  finish  pigs  by  a 
regimen  of  six  weeks  op  two  months 
of  bean-meal,  given  without  fluids, 
which  imparted  solidity  and  flavour 
to  the  meat.  During  the  times  when 
the  potato  was  abundant  Irish  pigs 
rarely  got  any  other  food.  Pigs 
finished  wi  h  boiled  potatoes  af- 
forded excellent  meat,  but  the  failure 
of  the  potato  led  to  the  substitution 
of  Indian  com,  which  is  not  only 
ground  into  meal,  but  boiled  into 
stirabout ;  thus  shortening  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  and  hastening  the 
deposit  of  fat,  a  desideratum  which 
all  pig-feeders  wish  to  accelerate  as 
rapidly  as  possible     This  food  is 
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more  expensive  than  the  potato,  and 
the  price  of  pigs  has  been  very  con- 
siderably increased,  bnt  even  with 
the  enhanced  price  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, though  it  has  increased  since 
the  famine,  is  not  even  now  as  great 
as  it  was  in  1841.  Something  fur- 
ther may  be  done  to  shorten  the  life 
of  the  pig  by  making  him  fat  at  an 
earlier  age,  but  we  doubt  whether 
there  will  be  that  saving  which  is  an- 
ticipated, as  the  quantity  of  flesh  will 
depend  in  a  large  degree  upon  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed.  The 
deposit  of  fat  is  increased  by  exter- 
nal circumstances;  the  warmth  of 
the  temperature  in  which  the  animal 
is  placed,  if  it  does  not  increase  the 
deposit  of  fat,  prevents  its  waste  or 
dissipation.  Hence  when  pigs  are 
put  up  to  fatten  they  are  confined 
to  one  room,  and  that  a  warm  one ; 
and  some  amateurs  provide  them 
with  bedsteads,  lest  their  health 
should  be  injured  by  *a  lodging 
upon  the  cold  ground.* 

The  poorer  classes,  who  used  in 
olden  times  to  rear  and  fatten  so 
many  swine,  complain  that  the  '  yaU 
low  malsy^  as  they  term  it,  *  laves 
nothing  in  the  pot  for  the  pig,  the 
cratur ; '  but  when  we  look  deeper 
into  the  subject,  we  find  that  pigs 
cannot  be  fattened  so  cheaply  upon 
imported  food  as  upon  that  raised 
at  home :  therefore  the  higher  price 
and  the  improved  breed  does  not 
induce  a  larger  supply.  In  1834, 
bacon  pigs  were  bought  in  Water- 
lord  at  less  than  threepence  per  lb. ; 
the  prices  ranged  from  22«.  to  285.  per 
cwt.  Yet  there  was  a  large  produc- 
tion of  pigs,  the  export  of  live  pigs 
in  1835  being  estimated  at  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half.  The  following  com  - 
parison  of  prices,  which  are  taken 
from  the  books  of  a  most  respectable 
merchant  in  Waterford,  shows  the 
advance  in  price  which  has  taken 
place  within  twenty  years  : 


184* 

December 

26«.  3rf.  per  cwt 

1844 

*> 

a8«.  od,       „ 

1863 

i> 

4M.  od. 

1865 

1; 

51*.  od.       „ 

The  supply  of  pigs  is  larger  in 
December  than  any  month  in  the 
year,  and  the  price  usually  lower 
than  at  other  times.  Previous  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  alteration  in  the 
tarifi*,  England  was  dependent  upon 
Ireland  for  her  supply  of  salt  pro- 
visions ;  and  right  well  did  Irelajid 
respond  to  that  call.  The  average 
annual  arrivals  m  London  of  Irish 
bacon  in  five  years,  1 841  to  1845, 
were  152,000  bales,  each  represent- 
ing the  carcases  of  two  pigs.  The 
famine  and  the  causes  above  stated 
lessened  the  supply;  and  from 
1851  to  1855  ^^  ^^^^  to  ^^  average  of 
78,000  bales.  Since  1855  it  has 
increased :  in  the  year  1 865  it  was 
142,486  bales;  in  1864,  148,200 
bales,  and  in  1863,  138,650  bales. 

Twenty    years    ago    there    was 
hardly  a  town  of  any  consequence 
which  had  not  its  provision  store 
which  made  up  pork  or  bacon  for 
the  English  market;  and  the  offal 
or  parts  of  the  animal  which  were 
not  salted  afforded  a  large  addition 
to  the  food  of  the  people.     These 
smaller    concerns    have    gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  trade  has  con- 
centrated in  larger  places,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  manufacture. 
Thus,  in  the  south  of  Ireland  pigs 
are  generally  bought  ahve  by  the 
curers,  killed    in    their    concerns, 
and  singed;  while  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  they  are  slaughtered  by  the 
farmers,  who  scald  the  pig,  ailer 
death,  to  remove  the  hair,  and  bring 
them  to  market  in  that  stale.     The 
Londoners  do  not  like  scalded  bacon. 
Belfast    and    that    neighbourhood 
finds  its  market  either  in  Austraha 
or  the  manufacturing  parts  of  Eng- 
land.    Waterford  takes  its  lead  in 
the  London  market,  but  Limerick 
has  established  a  reputation  for  one 
particular  class  of  goods  which  are 
sold  at  most  of  the  provision  shops 
in  this  kingdom. 

In  olden  times,  the  curing  estab- 
lishments worked  only  during  the 
winter ;  they  generally  commenced 
in  October,  and  closed  in  ApnI. 
The    bacon   was   highly  salted  to 
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stand  the  smnmer;  and  it  was 
difficult  in  the  autumn  to  procure 
any  that  was  not  more  or  less 
rancid.  Modem  improvements  have 
cured  this  defect,  and  bacon  is  now, 
thanks  to  the  intervention  of  ice, 
cured  all  the  year  round.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  that  change  is 
that  it  is  much  more  lightly  salted 
than  was  formerly  the  case ;  it  is 
known  as  'mild  cured.'  In  those 
establishments  which  have  adopted 
this  plan,  large  tanks  are  constructed 
in  the  ground,  which  are  lined  with 
brick,  and  made  watertight.  The 
dead  pigs  cut  into  flitches  are  piled 
in  heaps,  and  a  strong  pickle,  cooled 
with  ice  to  a  given  temperature,  is 
admitted;  as  the  ice  becomes  dis- 
solved by  contact  with  the  meat  it  is 
renewed,  and  the  bacon  kept  for  two 
to  three  weeks  in  this  temperature 
is  sufficiently  cured  for  market. 
This  discovery  has  been  most 
advantageous  to  both  producers  and 
consumers ;  it  encourages  farmers 
to  fatten  during  the  sunmier,  when 
they  can  do  so  under  the  most 
economic  conditions,  and  it  offers 
the  consumers  a  deliciously  sweet 
article  of  food,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  of  season. 

Another  improvement  in  this 
trade  may  excite  some  surprise  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  subject :  it  is  a  discovery  made 
by  the  very  intelHgent  and  enter- 
prising firm  of  Messrs.  A.  and 
E.  M.  Denny  of  Waterford,  which 
they  have  patented.  It  supersedes 
the  wasteful  and  dangerous  practice 
of  singeing  the  pigs  with  straw,  by 
using  an  oven,  in  which  the  same 
process  is  effected  almost  instan- 
taneously and  at  much  less  than  a 
tithe  of  the  former  cost.  The  use 
of  straw  for  the  purpose  of  singeing 
pigs,  was  a  drain  upon  the  farmer's 
dungheap,  or  rather  it  prevented  its 
accumulation,  and  it  cost  nearly 
threepence  per  pig.  In  concerns  such 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Denny  or  Richard- 
son of  Waterford,  where  from  year's- 
end  to  year's-end  upwards  of  one 
thousand  pigs  per  week  are  killed, 


the  cost  for  straw  was  very  great. 
The  Messrs.  Denny  have  granted 
licences  to  use  their  patent  upon 
very  liberal  terms :  it  has  been  ge- 
nerally adopted  wherever  singeing 
pigs  is  practised,  and  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  entire  trade. 

Such  a  large  business  as  that 
transacted  in  these  great  concerns 
requires  the  use  of  every  mechanical 
arrangement  which  obviates  labour 
and  saves  the  unnecessary  touching 
of  the  dead  carcase.  A  large  estab- 
lishment, called  '  The  Queen's,'  has 
recently  been  erected  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Bichardson  at  Waterford,  as  his 
old  premises  were  nearly  out  of 
lease,  and  it  enabled  him  to  avail 
himself  of  every  modem  improve- 
ment. His  Excellency  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  when  he  visited  Water- 
ford, went  through  and  inspected 
this  estabKshment,  and  was  much 
pleased.  A  description  may  interest 
our  readers.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
all  on  one  floor,  though  on  different 
levels.  The  live  pigs  as  they  arrive 
from  the  fair  are  accommodated  in 
sties  which  hold  from  ten  to  twenty 
each,  of  which  there  are  over  one 
hundred  in  the  adjacent  yards,  and 
I, coo  pigs  can  be  accommodated. 
They  are  usually  kept  without  food 
for  48  hours,  which  allows  them  to 
recover  fr^m  the  journey,  and  im- 
proves the  flesh.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  are  driven  up  an 
inclined  plane  to  the  slaughter- 
house. Operations  commence  at 
from  one  to  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  it  is  desirable  to  cool 
down  the  meat  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Each  pig  is  hoisted  by 
the  hind  leg,  it  being  hooked  on  to 
a  lever,  which  suspends  the  animal 
head  downwards,  and  its  throat  is 
slit  with  a  sharp  knife;  the  blood 
caught  in  a  receiver  flows  into  an 
external  tank,  from  whence  it  is 
carted  away.  The  leg  is  then  fixed 
to  a  hook,  which  slides  on  a  round 
iron  bar  placed  overhead  on  an  in- 
cline. A  push  of  the  hand  sends 
the  dead  pig  with  railway  speed  to 
the  singeing  furnace,  a  distance  of 
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30  to  50  feet.  Here  it  is  taken  hj 
a  crane,  placed  on  a  tramway,  and 
ran  into  tlie  fxmiace,  where  the 
flame  impinges  on  it,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment all  the  hair  is  removed.  The 
carcase  is  re-hooked  by  the  leg, 
passes  into  another  room,  where  it 
is  disembowelled,  the  entrails  being 
trarsf  erred  to  an  underground  region 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  head  is  next 
removed,  and  then  the  backbone  is 
cut  out,  thofl  dividing  the  carcase 
into  two  flitches,  which  pass,  sus- 
pended on  the  round  bars  and  with- 
out handling,  into  the  cooling  room, 
where  it  hangs  until  the  meat  is 
Arm.  All  these  processes  go  on 
simultaneouslj,  and  are  so  rapid 
and  well  managed  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  kill,  singe,  and  dispose 
of  the  flitches  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  per  hour.  This  is  some- 
times kept  up  for  five,  six,  or  even 
seven  hours ;  on  some  occasions  seven 
hundred  pigs  have  been  slaughtered 
and  disposed  of  in  this  concern  be- 
fore breakfast  on  one  morning. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
process  of  salting,  which  occupies 
a  greater  or  lesser  space  of  time, 
according  to  the  weather.  When 
fit  it  is  baled,  four  sides  being  put 
into  each  bale,  which  are  sewed  up 
in  coarse  canvass,  and  thud  exported. 

The  annual  value  of  the  porcine 
race  alive  and  dead  exported  from 
Ireland,  is  estimated  at  4,000,0002. 
sterling,  of  which  ftdly  one  fourth 
is  shipped  from  Waterford,  and  so 
great  has  been  its  effect  on  the  snr- 
roundiug  agriculture  that  the  pig 
census  shows  a  more  dense  popula- 
tion of  the  swinish  multitude  in  that 
county  and  those  adjacent,  Kilkenny 
and  Wexford,  than  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

The  curing  of  salt  provisions, 
principally  bacon,  is  one  of  the  few 
Irish  manufactures  which  has  held 
its  own  in  spite  of  foreign  competi- 
tion and  changed  circumstances. 
This  mainly  arises  from  the  enter- 


prise, intelligence,  and  determina- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 
They  have  kept  pace  with  the  times ; 
the  improvements  of  scientific  know- 
ledge have  been  largely  adopted  in 
their  processes,  and  Irish  bacon 
is  admittedly  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced in  any  part  of  the  world. 
It  therefore  most  deservedly  main- 
tains its  high  repute  and  commands 
a  remunerative  market,  notwith- 
standing its  foreign  rivals. 

Irish  pigs  are  usually  well  treated 
from  their  birth ;  they  are  not  fed 
on  garbage,  and  one  of  the  re- 
sults is  that  there  are  no  instances 
of  trichinosis  in  Ireland.  The  dif- 
ficulty which  exists  as  to  an  ex- 
tension of  this  branch  of  trade 
arises  from  the  limited  supply  of 
the  raw  material — the  live  pig. 
This  limit  is  partly  a  consequence 
of  the  reduction  in  the  population 
of  Ireland,  and  it  partly  arises  from 
the  enforced  residence,  under  the 
poor  laws,  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  towns.  If  they  were  removed  to 
the  country,  where  they  are  needed, 
each  poor  man  would  have  his  *  pig 
and  his  praty  garden,'  and  thus 
would  the  supply  of  pigs  enlarge, 
and  the  wealth  of  i^e  nation, 
which  is  made  up  of  details,  would 
increase.  Each  little  rill  would 
bring  its  own  accession  to  the  stream 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the 
whole  country  would  improve  in 
prosperity  from  that  which  is  alone 
the  basis  of  wealth — the  labour  of 
the  producer.  We  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  an  increase  in  the  pig 
population  would  per  se  materially 
benefit  Ireland;  but  we  hold  that 
the  removal  of  the  labouring  poor 
from  the  cities  to  the  count^,  and 
the  application  of  more  human  la- 
bour to  the  soil,  would  prove  highly 
beneficial  and  remunerative,  and  it 
would  be  followed  by  (that  for 
which  agriculture  is  designed)  au 
increase  of  food  for  man. 
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THEBE  is  a  time-lionoiired  cns- 
tom,  observed  at  public  dinners 
and  banquets,  of  proposing  in  a  set 
speecb  ihe  health  of  the  army ; 
and  it  has  become  equally  customary 
for  the  senior  officer  present,  in 
returning  thanks  for  the  honour,  to 
speak  with  pride  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  army,  and  to  express  his 
confidence  that  it  will  never  be 
found  wanting  in  time  of  need,  but 
will  always  continue  to  do  its  duty, 
as  it  always  has  done,  and  so  on. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that,  at  any 
of  our  great  civic  feasts,  in  place  of 
the  usual  formula,  a  reply  to  this 
effect  were  to  be  niade :  *  The  army 
is  as  loyal,  and  the  fighting  quali- 
ties of  both  officers  and  men  as  good 
as  ever  they  were  ;  but  if  England 
or  any  of  our  colonies  were  to  be  in- 
vaded at  short  notice,  we  could  not 
repel  an  invading  enemy.  Our  re- 
gular army  is  diminishing  from,  the 
scarcity  of  recruits,  and  the  refusal 
to  re-engage  of  those  men  whose 
first  term  of  service  is  daily  expi- 
ring; and  our  troops  of  reserve 
are  of  such  a  nature  and  so  badly 
organised  that  we  could  not  de- 
pend upon  them  for  much  assis- 
tance. An  opinion  prevails  among 
the  classes  firom  which  we  ought  to 
draw  our  recruits,  that  they  can 
obtain  better  terms  and  more  com* 
fort  out  of  the  army  than  in  it,  and 
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this  notion  is  being  spread  farther 
day  by  day  by  the  time-expired 
men  who  are  quitting  the  service. 
There  is  a  general  impression  among 
the  officers  that  the  small  privileges 
and  advantages  which  they  were 
led  to  expect  upon  entering  the 
service  are  being  one  by  one  with- 
drawn, without  compensation  being 
given,  and  that  there  is  a  niggardly 
spirit  exhibited  to  both  them- 
selves and  the  men  in  all  these 
minor  matters,  while  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  administrative  depart* 
ment  grows  more  and  more  lavish, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  money 
voted  under  the  head  of  *  army 
estimates,'  goes  to  maintain  an 
army  of  clerks  in  London,  who 
only  obstruct  and  delay  business 
instead  of  furthering  it.  Loyal  and 
obedient,  the  army  suffers  in  silence, 
and  makes  no  sign  visible  to  the 
uninitiated  ;  but  these  are  the 
facts  of  the  case.  We  pray  you 
to  inquire  whether  this  be  not  the 
truth,  and  it  will  then  rest  in  your 
hands  to  place  us  on  a  proper 
footing.' 

Such  a  speech  on  such  an  oc- 
casion would  excite  a  storm  of  dis- 
approbation ;  and  although  it  might 
do  good,  by  provoking  inquiry,  the 
man  who  ventured  upon  such  un- 
palatable remarks  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  looked  upon  as  an  ill 
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bird  fouling  his  own  nest,  and 
would  never  again  dare  to  show 
his  face  at  the  Horse  Guards  or 
War  Office. 

And  yet  there  are  very  many 
men  of  high  as  well  as  low  rank  in 
the  army  who  would,  if  it  were  not 
for  this  risk,  put  forward  such  a 
statement.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  the  best  way  to  succeed  in  the 
service  is  to  acquiesce  without 
complaint  in  the  system  as  estab- 
lished, to  carry  out  as  closely  as 
possible  the  orders  which  emanate 
from  head-quarters,  in  &ct,  to  give 
the  least  possible  trouble,  and  above 
all  to  cause  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense. Every  man  throughout  the 
army  knows  that,  unless  he  be 
backed  by  powerfiil  influence,  he 
stands  no  chance  in  stepping  for- 
ward to  expose  abuses.  The  abuse 
will  continue,  while  a  minute  that 
the  matter  will  receive  due  con- 
sideration forbids  further  interfe- 
rence ;  and  the  reformer  may  think 
himself  fortunate  if  he  escapes  with- 
out a  private  minute  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  a  troublesome  fellow 
being  recorded  in  the  mind,  if  not 
actually  in  the  memorandum-book, 
of  the  official  who  thinks  himself 
hardly  used  in  being  called  upon  to 
enter  into  such  unnecessary  corre- 
spondence. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to 
be.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
soldier's  profession,  little  things 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  each 
man's  comfort  or  misery,  and  it  is 
by  thousands  of  individual  grie- 
vances only,  and  not  by  any  public 
scandal,  that  each  point  requiring 
amelioration  is  marked :  it  is  from 
within  that  the  voice  calling  for 
help  should  come;  it  is  by  the 
patient  himself  that  the  position  of 
the  sores  should  first  be  pointed 
out,  then  let  the  physician  name 
the  disease,  and  indicate  the  remedy. 
But  publicly,  openly,  avowedly, 
professionally  from  the  officers  and 
mtelligent  men  of  the  army,  we 
shall    not  have  this  cry  for  assis- 


tance ;  by  themselves  officially  the 
faults  in  the  system  will  not  he  dis- 
closed; and  there  is  a  feeling  of 
chivalry,  incidental,  let  as  hope,  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  wbich  leads 
the  best  men,  those  who  are  well 
versed  in  these  matters,  to  shrink 
from  anon3rmously  asserting  what 
they  are  from  motives  of  prudence 
unwilling  openly  to  avow. 

We  would  then  impress  upon  onr 
readers  that  from  the  army  itself 
reform  cannot  be  expected  to  issue. 
Whore  open  speech  is,  and  must  be 
for  discipline's  sake,  more  or  less  of 
a  crime,  and  where  the  power  of 
suppression  virtually,  though  not 
nominally,  exists  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent in  the  hands  of  the  higher 
ranks,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  fuU 
information  which  alone  will  enable 
the  necessary  remedies  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  to  urge 
this  fact,  because  it  is  generally 
considered  that  all  is  going  well 
with  the  army,  inasmuch  as  no 
complaints  are  heard.  The  special 
professional  journals  have  always 
been  full  of  complaintd  against  the 
faults  of  the  system ;  perhaps  too 
full,  for  they  often  lend  too  ready 
an  ear  to  the  grumbling  and  discon- 
tented, who  are  prone  to  rush,  pen 
in  hand,  to  ventilate  every  petty 
discomfort.  But  these  journals  are 
read  only  by  professionfid  men ;  they 
are  seldom  seen  by  those  outside 
the  pale  of  the  army,  and  if  seen, 
only  examined  for  the  military  news 
which  they  contain  as  to  great  na- 
tional events,  or,  oftener  still,  scanned 
for  an^  scrap  of  intelHgence  about 
the  reg^ent  of  the  absent  son, 
brother,  or  friend ;  while  the  pages 
which  treat  of  the  soldier's  welfare, 
the  condition  of  the  troops,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  army,  are  passed 
over  as  dull  and  technical.  In  fact 
it  is  only  under  the  pressure  of 
some  special  excitement  that  the 
condition  of  the  army,  and  the  wel- 
ifixe  of  the  troops  composing  it,  can 
command  any  attention  from  the 
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public.  And  though,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  there  is  scarcely  a 
subject  of  the  Queen  who  has  not 
some  ties  to  connect  him  with  the 
army,  there  exists  on  the  subject 
of  its  general  condition  the  most 
lamentable  apathy  —  an  apathy 
which  communicates  its  tone  to  the 
press,  and  closes  the  ears  and  eyes 
of  publishers  and  editors  to  a  sub- 
ject concerning  which  there  are  so 
few  readers.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  the  public  mind 
is  not  equally  dead  to  the  material 
of  our  national  defences.  While 
ships  and  guns,  targets  and  shells, 
have  had  their  alternate  victories 
heralded  in  large  type,  the  scarcity 
of  men  to  man  the  fortresses  and 
work  the  guns  has  passed  almost 
unheeded.  We  have  said  that  re- 
form will  not  be  initiated  by  the 
army  itself.  If,  then,  reform  is 
needed — and  that  it  is  so  wo  pro- 
pose to  show  in  these  columns — it 
must  come  from  without.  It  is  for 
the  people  to  consider  the  facts  as 
they  exist  and  can  be  proved,  and 
to  urge  upon  the  State,  through 
their  representatives,  such  reforms 
as  seem  necessary,  and  as,  but  for 
such  importunity,  would  never  be 
carried  out. 

Are  there  now  any  prospects  of 
peace  ?  Where  are  they  who  but 
a  short  time  since  looked  upon  war 
as  a  hideous  monster  slain  for  ever, 
and  to  be  buried  beneath  the  goodly 
piles  of  fabrics  heaped  up  in  peren- 
nial exhibitions  of  industry?  Where 
are  they  who  but  a  short  time  since 
held  out  rosy  promises  of  a  congress 
of  nations  which  should  promote 
universal  disarmament  ?  Strange 
as  it  may  now  seem,  it  is  but  the 
other  day  that,  congratulating  our- 
selves on  our  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention, and  buttoning  our  well- 
lined  pockets,  we  talked  of  gradual 
reductions  of  the  army,  and  dimi- 
nished taxes.  Who  will  now  venture 
to  proclaim  such  a  doctrine  in  the 
face  of  the  condition  of  affairs  ? 
But  although  it  will  only  be  time 


to  talk  of  disarmament  in  England 
when  the  passions  of  men  have 
ceased  to  rage,  when  ambition  and 
love  of  power  are  disciplined  and 
brought  under  perfect  control,  and 
when  recklessness  and  love  of  con- 
test have  ceased  to  be  elements  of 
human  character,  still  the  nation 
longs  for  peace.  There  is  an  old 
saying — *  si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum.' 
Let  us,  then,  seek  to  remain  at 
peace  by  making  the  game  of  war 
so  dangerous  for  any  antagonist  that 
none  will  come  forward  too  readily 
to  engage  with  us  in  it.  Certain 
it  is  that  we  can  never  insure  peace. 
However  carefully  we  may  abstain 
from  mixing  ourselves  up  in  the 
quarrels  of  other  nations — even,  it 
may  be,  to  the  extent  of  losing  our 
presti^je  and  our  character  for  chi- 
valry— ^war  may  be  thrust  upon  us. 
It  was  not  only  by  the  Danish  ques- 
tion that  we  were  nearly  embroiled 
in  war ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Trent 
affair,  during  that  sickly  suspense 
which  lasted  from  the  sailing  of  the 
mail  containing  the  despatch  from 
our  Government,  till  the  receipt  of 
the  reply  from  America,  we  did  not 
know  how  soon  we  might  be 
dragged  into  a  fierce  fratricidal 
struggle.  By  the  wisdom  and 
moral  courage  of  a  few  statesmen, 
that  war  was  spared  us  ;  but  all 
statesmen  may  not  be  so  temperate, 
and  wounded  national  honour  may 
have  to  seek  the  deadly  appeal  to 
arms.  For  the  moment  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  is  at  rest;  but  when 
those  empires  which  are  now  per- 
force quiet,  because  not  ready  for 
war,  shall  be  prepared,  who  can 
foretell  the  troubles  to  come  ? 
While  the  ftiture  of  Europe  is  so 
uncertain,  when  there  seems  to  be 
no  trust  between  State  and  State, 
but  each  looks  to  itself,  and  strives 
to  place  its  armies  on  a  better  war 
footing  than  those  of  its  neighbours, 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  left  behind 
in  the  race.  What  Sydney  Smith 
said  sixty  years  ago  is  equally  ap- 
plicable now  :  'You  cannot  imagine. 
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yon  saj,  that  England  will  ever  be 
mined  and  conquered;  and  for  no 
other  reason  that  I  can  find,  but 
because  it  seems  so  veiy  odd  that 
it  should  be  ruined  and  conquered. 
Alas  !  so  reasoned  in  their  time  the 
Austrian,  Bussian,  and  Prussian 
Plymleys.' 

Just  at  present  the  public  mind 
is  more  awake  to  military  affairs 
than  it  has  been  for  years  past. 
The  nation  has  been  startled  out 
of  its  slumber  by  the  extraordi- 
nary successes  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  has  learnt  that  those 
successes  have  been  due  to  previ- 
sion and  forethought.  The  most 
indifferent  spectator  cannot  fail  to 
be  surprised  at  the  remarkable  and 
unprecedented  events  which  have 
been  brought  to  pass  in  so  in- 
credibly short  a  time,  and  must 
wonder  how  they  were  brought 
about. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  men  should 
inquire  how  far  we  could  ourselves 
hope  to  make  a  stand  against  a 
foreign  army,  and  should  seek  in 
the  Prussian  system  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  defects  which  they  discover 
in  our  own.  But  we  must  search 
and  careAilly  examine  how  far  the 
Prussian  system  would  harmonise 
with  the  institutions  of  this  country; 
how  far,  if  it  were  transplanted,  it 
would  suit  the  English  soil.  It 
may  flourish  healthily  in  its  own 
country,  and  entirely  meet  the  de- 
sired ends  there,  but  here  it  might 
fail  to  command  success.  It  is 
essential  that  the  army  should  enjoy 
tho  confidence  of,  and  be  in  unity 
with,  the  nation,  and  therefore  its 
organisation  or  administration  must 
not  be  opposed  to  national  require- 
ments. There  neither  is  nor  can 
be  one  universal  system  applicable 
to  all  nations.  Our  present  system 
is  the  growth  of  many  years.  It 
has  been  altered  little  by  little,  and 
though  not  always  ably  or  wisely, 
still  in  the  same  way  as  our  other 
political    and    social    institutions; 


and,  as  Macaulay  says,  '  It  is  per- 
haps because  the  army  became  thus 
gradually,  andalmost  imperceptibly, 
one  of  the  institutions  of  England, 
that  it  has  acted  in  such  perfect 
harmony  with  all  her  other  insti- 
tutions; has  never  once,  during  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  been  un- 
true to  the  throne  or  disobedient  to 
the  law ;  has  never  once  defied  the 
tribunals  or  over-awed  the  con- 
stituent bodies.'  There  may  be 
grave  faults,  and  it  is  well  that  they 
should  be  exposed,  in  order  that  a 
remedy  may  be  found ;  but  we  must 
not,  because  a  machine  is  not  per- 
fect, and  changes  are  required  in 
some  of  its  parts,  hastily  break  it 
up,  in  order  to  construct  a  new 
and  experimental  one,  without  first 
endeavouring  to  remedy  the  defects 
in  that  at  present  existing.  We 
may  even  go  further,  and  say  that 
the  constitution  of  our  army  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  surrounding 
social  conditions,  that  any  violent 
change  in  it  would  spread  disorder 
far  and  wide. 

At  the  first  glance,  there  is  doubt- 
less something  very  captivating  in 
the  results  of  the  Prussian  organi- 
sation. We  have  seen  an  army  of 
half  a  million  of  trained  soldiers  so 
disciplined,  so  armed,  equipped, 
and  provisioned,  as  to  be  able  to 
march,  at  the  first  note  of  war,  long 
distances  into  the  country  of  an 
enemy  supposed  to  possess  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  best  disci- 
plined armies  in  the  world,  winning 
every  battle,  and  literally  driving 
its  enemy  unceasingly  before  it, 
till  it  finally  caused  him  to  sue  for 
an  inglorious  peace.  This  was  ac- 
complished at  a  cost  which  seems  to 
us  almost  incredibly  small — a  mere 
fraction  of  our  expenditure  on  the 
Crimean  campaign.  The  system 
was  put  to  an  extraordinary  trial, 
and  &e  results  have  shown  it  to  be 
admirably  suited  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
affair  is  that    only  a  few   weeks 
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before  the  war  actually  commenced, 
the  greater  number  of  these  men, 
who  carried  their  victoriotis  arms 
into  the  heart  of  Austria,  were  at 
home,  peacefollj  engaged  in  the 
occupations  of  civil  Hfe,  increasing 
the  wealth  of  the  State  instead  of 
diminishing  it — a  healthy  part  of 
the  nation,  not  an  excrescence  from 
it.  An  army  of  half  a  million  of 
men  was,  at  the  very  shortest  notice, 
put  into  the  field  or  garrison,  with- 
out a  breakdown  in  any  of  the  nume- 
rous special  departments ;  and  yet 
the  population  of  Prussia  is  only 
about  two  thirds,  and  her  annual 
niilitary  expenditure  only  half,  that 
of  our  own  country.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  lesson  to 
be  learnt  from  this,  if  we  only  take 
the  right  way  to  find  it  out,  and  to 
apply  it. 

The  first  obstacle  which  meets  us 
in  our  examination  of  the  details  of 
the  organisation  by  which  so  much 
was  accompHshed,  is  the  fact  that 
the  ranks  of  the  Prussian  army  are 
filled  by  conscription — ^that  service 
in  the  army  is  compulsoiy,  not 
voluntary.  Every  province  is  re- 
quired to  famish  yearly  a  certain 
number  of  recruits,  and  these  are 
<irawn  by  conscription.  They  serve 
for  three  years  in  the  regular  army, 
then  four  years  in  the  reserve,  and 
afterwards  for  nine  years  in  the 
Landwehr,  where,  though  exempt 
from  driU  in  time  of  peace,  they 
are  available  for  garrison  duty  in 
case  of  a  war.  Every  Prussian 
capable  of  bearing  arms  is  liable  to 
be  thus  compelled  into  the  ranks ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  regular  army 
is  recruited  entirely  from  men  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  total 
number  of  soldiers  present  with  the 
standards  in  time  of  peace  is  no  less 
than  217,000,  one  third  of  whom 
Xmss  to  the  reserve  each  year,  to  be 
replaced  by  fresh  recruits,  it  is  evi- 
dmt  that  the  conscription  must  fall 
very  heavily  upon  the  youth  of  the 
country. 

Now,  although  it  might  easily  be 


made  plain  to  the  sense  of  the  people 
of  England  that,  looking  at  the 
question  in  a  purely  mihi^ry  point 
of  view,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
male  population  of  England,  by 
being  thus  compelled  to  undergo 
the  training  and  short  period  of 
service  necessary  to  convert  them 
into  disciplined  soldiers,  might  be 
fitted  to  take  a  part  in  any  army 
assembled  for  active  service;  and 
that  thus  great  advantages  would 
be  gained  and  a  great  safeguard  pro- 
vided for  the  defence  of  the  reidm ; 
compulsory  soldiering  is,  and  always 
has  been,  repugnant  to  the  English 
feeling.  Indeed,  although  the  law 
of  the  land  holds  that  all  men  are 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  defend 
their  country,  and  provides  in  the 
regulations  for  the  ballot  the  neces- 
sary machinery  for  enforcing  this 
doctrine  as  regards  the  militia,  the 
principle  is  now  never  enforced. 
The  Ballot  Suspension  Act  is  passed 
through  Parliament  annually,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
Acts  requiring  compulsory  service 
will  never  be  put  in  force,  except 
upon  the  entire  failure  to  supply 
the  ranks  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  in  the  existence  of  imminent 
danger. 

Even  in  the  old  feudal  times  it 
was  only  when  war  was  determined 
upon,  or  the  throne  was  in  danger, 
that  troops  were  levied  by  the 
Crown,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the^ 
particular  service  for  which  they 
had  been  brought  together,  they 
returned  to  their  homes.  Then, 
too,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
served  were  entirely  different  from 
now,  for  scientific  warfare  was  un- 
known. In  the  actual  presence  of 
an  invader  men  were  willing  enough 
to  join  the  ranks  to  defend  their 
homes,  and  they  were  not  loth  to 
join  an  invading  army,  when  lax 
discipline  and  free  permission  to 
pillage  formed  strong  inducemente 
to  enjoy  a  campaign  in  a  country 
where  booty  was  abundant.  Not 
shut  up,  as  now,  in  a  camp  undjat 
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stringent  roles,  but  spreading  them- 
selves over  the  country  to  collect 
food  and  spoil,  the  invading  soldiers 
led  a  pleasant  life ;  and,  when  a 
battle  had  to  be  fonght,  there  was 
not  only  the  excitement  and  share 
of  glory,  but  the  chance  of  captur- 
ing a  wealthy  knight  or  baron  whose 
ransom  would  enrich  the  captor  for 
life.  The  whole  method  of  warfare 
was  different,  and  the  chronicles  of 
the  times  present  us  with  pictures 
of  armies  making  the  political 
differences  of  their  sovereigns  the 
excuse  for  plundering  the  fertile 
countries  and  rich  towns  of  the 
enemy,  more  like  bands  of  robbers 
than  disciplined  soldiery.  Thus 
each  man  hoped  for  plunder  and 
personal  distinction  as  the  reward 
for  his  service,  and  all  were  ready 
to  join  the  leader's  standard  for 
such  expeditions  as  these.  But  so 
soon  as  the  kings  took  advantage 
of  their  power  to  order  the  assembly 
of  armies  when  it  was  not  actually 
proposed  to  enter  immediately  upon 
foreign  war,  at  once  the  spirit  of 
the  people  rebelled,  and  the  kings 
were  compelled  to  bind  themselves 
not  to  raise  troops  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  and  to  give  up 
the  power  of  removing  any  man 
upon  military  service  beyond  his 
own  country  without  his  own  con- 
sent. 

From  this  time  forward,  compul- 
sory foreign  military  service  has 
entirely  ceased  in  this  country,  and 
even  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
passed  after  the  Restoration  for  re- 
modelling the  county  militia,  the 
endeavour  seems  to  have  been  to 
throw  upon  each  individual  a  com- 
pulsory money  payment,  sufficient 
to  furnish  a  voluntary  recruit  to 
the  ranks.  The  ranks  of  the  stand- 
ing army  have,  jfrom  their  earliest 
formation  to  the  present  time,  been 
filled  exclusively  by  voluntary  en- 
listment, and  no  subject  of  the 
British  Crcwn  has  ever  been  re- 
quired to  take  service  in  them  ex- 
cept of  his  own  free  will  and  accord. 


In  the  face  of  these  broad  histori- 
cal facts,  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  iutroduce  the  conscription 
into  this  country ;  and  indeed  it  is 
probable  that  any  attempt  even  to 
revive  the  ballot  for  the  T"^l^*^a- 
would  meet  with  general  disfaYOur, 
though  it  has  been  ably  advocated 
of  late  by  more  than  one  skilful 
pen.  In  fact,  as  the  tendency  to- 
wards liberal  reform  progresses,  as 
the  masses  become  better  eduxsated, 
better  informed,  and  more  self- 
reliant,  it  becomes  more  evident 
that  any  attempt  to  control  personal 
liberties,  to  enforce  compulsory  ser- 
vice, must  be  abandoned  as  intole- 
rable. Men  may  submit  quietly  to 
be  taxed,  and  willingly  contribute 
their  shaj*e  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  army,  which  they  re- 
cognise as  a  necessity  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  honour  of  the  country; 
but  it  rests  in  their  own  hands  to 
choose  the  means  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  labour  by  which  they  will 
enable  themselves  to  perform  this 
duty  to  the  State,  while  they  would 
with  reason  object  to  any  restraint 
upon  their  personal  freedom,  such 
as  being  compelled  to  even  a  tem- 
porary personal  service  under  rules 
so  stringent  as  those  which  must 
govern  a  standing  army. 

In  this  point  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  Prussian  system  would  fail 
to  meet  our  national  requirements, 
or  to  coincide  with  our  national  love 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  But  there 
is  another  point  of  material  impor- 
tance which  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  that  is  the  object  for  which  an 
army  is  required  in  that  country 
and  this. 

Setting  aside  the  supposition  that 
any  state  maintains  a  standing  army 
with  a  view  to  making  conquests, 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
large  armaments  of  Europe  are 
reaJly,  as  they  are  nominally,  only 
retained  as  guards  of  the  kingdoms 
to  which  they  belong,  the  Prussian 
army  and  our  own  are  alike  re^ 
quired  for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 
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If  they  are  on  such  a  footmg  tliat, 
should  need  occur,  they  could  go 
forth  into  an  enemy's  country  in 
support  of  a  just  and  holy  cause,  it 
is  well ;  but  the  primary  object  and 
aim  of  the  army  of  each  country  is, 
as  we  have  said,  the  defence  of  the 
realm.     And  here  observe  what  a 
wide  difference  there  is  between  the 
duties  which   the  two  armies  are 
respectively  called  upon  to  perform. 
The  Prussian  realm  means  Prussia 
alone ;  it  signifies  one  concentrated 
portion  of  the  European  continent, 
no  part  of  which  is  more  than  two 
days'  journey  fix)m  any  other,  and 
in  which  railways  and  telegraphs 
bring  all  into  such  close  communi- 
cation, that  no  soldier,  except  in  the 
peculiar  case  of  an  aggressive  war, 
can  ever  be  called  upon  to  go  out  of 
reach  of  home ;  and  as  the  provin- 
cial organisation  is  carried  out  to 
the  fullest  extent,  a  soldier  is  never 
cut    off  entirely  from    his  family: 
Thus,  while  he  is  learning  his  work 
as  a  soldier,  he  is  still  able  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
his  family  circle. 

With  us  the  realm  means  not 
only  England,  not  only  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  but  immense  tracts 
of  territory  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in 
America,  in  Australasia,  territories 
whose  two  hundred  millions  of  in- 
habitants are  no  less  than  seven 
times  as  numerous  as  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  itself,  and  to  some 
of  which  the  mere  journey  occupies 
months,  during  which  the  voyager 
is  out  of  all  possibility  of  communi- 
cation with  home.  The  soldier  who 
enlists  into  our  service,  as  it  is  now 
constituted,  for  ten  years,  must  ex- 
pect to  pass  four  fifths  of  the  time 
in  foreign  cHmes,  during  which  he 
is  practically  isolated  and  cut  off 
from  his  relations  and  home  circle. 
The  number  of  British  regular  in- 
fantry absorbed  in  guarding  India 
and  the  colonies  is  in  proportion  to 
the  number  on  home  service  nearly 
as  five  to  two. 

Thus  then  conscription  with  us 


would  not  only  entail  such  a  tem- 
porary removal  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  home  as  in  Prus- 
^ ;  it  would  imply  to  the  conscript  . 
an  entire  severance,  for  the  time  of 
its  duration,  of  all  connection  with 
his  home.  Nor  is  this  the  only  way 
in  which  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  two  king- 
doms tells.  Whereas  the  Prussian 
army  is  always  at  home,  and  the 
furthest  move  that  can  be  required 
in  time  of  peace  is  from  one  town 
to  another,  a  matter  of  a  few  days' 
march  or  a  few  hours'  railway  jour- 
ney, it  is  necessary  for  us,  so  long 
as  our  present  system  of  affording 
mihtaiy  protection  and  assistance 
from  our  regular  army  to  the  colo- 
nies and  dependencies  remains  in 
force,  to  provide  for  the  reHef  of 
the  troops  abroad ;  and  an  immense 
cost  for  transport  across  the  sea  is 
incurred.  This  puts  an  end  to  the 
idea  of  so  short  a  term  of  enlist- 
ment as  that  adopted  in  Prussia; 
for  the  expense  of  bringing  home 
one  third  of  the  troops  every  year, 
and  supplying  their  places  with 
new  recruits,  in  addition  to  the  pe- 
riodical reliefs  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  o£Gicers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  must  be  carried  out,  would 
be  enormous  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  advantages  which  might 
be  derived ;  and  the  training  of  a 
recruit  at  home  to  fit  him  for  foreign 
service,  together  with  his  voyages 
out  and  home,  would  swallow  up  a 
large  portion  of  his  entire  term  of 
short  service. 

Conscription,  and  very  short  ser- 
vice in  the  regular  army  being, 
then,  two  essential  features  of  the 
Prussian  system,  and  both  of  these 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  irreconcil- 
able with  the  requirements  of  this 
country,  we  may  at  once  dismiss 
from  our  minds  the  idea  of  assimi- 
lating our  entire  organisation  to 
theirs,  and  indeed  all  hope  of  find- 
ing any  system  ready  made,  which 
we  could  adopt  without  considerable 
modification.     We  should  look  at 
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home,  therefore,  into  the  details 
of  our  own  arrangements,  to  see 
wherein  they  fail  to  supply  n  s  with  an 
army  effective  for  those  purposes  for 
which  we  require  it ;  and  then  let 
us  examine  whether  in  the  Prussian 
or  any  other  system  we  can  find  the 
necessary  remedy;  and  if  not,  let  us 
ourselves  try  to  invent  it. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  behoves  us 
thoroughly  to  understand  for  what 
purpose   our  army  is   maintained, 
in  order  that  we  may  know  what 
it  should  be  able  to  perform.     We 
have  already  affirmed  that  the  chief 
object  is  the  defence  of  the  realm. 
Hence,  in  the  first  place,  above  all 
other  considerations,  we  must  look 
to  it  that  we  have  at  home  an  army 
capable    of    resisting    successftilly 
an    invasion.      Have    any    of    us 
ever  thought  distinctly  what  that 
means  ?    Have  we  ever  endeavoured 
to   realise   the   possibility   of  such 
an  event  ?     We  certainly  recognise 
the  possibility  by  the  mere  fact  of 
keeping  up  our  militia  and  volun- 
teers, troops  which  are  professedly 
only  intended  for    home   defence, 
but  do  we  attempt  to  realise  it? 
Do  we  not  rather  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  the  improbability  and 
the  remoteness  of  the  contingency, 
and  trust  to  the  succession  of  events, 
and  the  wonderful  stubbornness  and 
elasticity  which  the  nation  has  al- 
ways shown,  to  pull  us  through  in 
safety  should  need  occur  ?     This  is 
a  dangerous  indifference.     As  it  is 
with   the    strongest   metal,    so    it 
may  be  with  the  strongest  nation. 
Wonderfully  elastic,   and   able  to 
resist  a  great  force,   there  is   an 
elastic  limit,  and  if  the  blow  given 
be  such  as  to  overcome  that,  the 
metal  can  never  return  to  its  ori- 
ginal form  or   strength ;    a  little 
more  force  overcomes  its  cohesion, 
and  then  it  is  ruptured  and  de- 
stroyed.    And  if  an  invasion  were 
actually  to  occur,  what  sort  of  blow 
would  be  struck  at  us  ?     Becent 
wars   should,   at   all  events,   have 
taught  this  lesson,  that  it  is  not  by 


armies  counted  by  thousands,  or 
even  tens  of  thousands,  that  wars 
are  now  waged,  but  by  armies  which 
number  hundreds  of  thousands. 
There  were  about  2  90,000  Pruasians 
in  the  field  at  the  battle  of  Konig- 
gratz,  and  nearly  as  many  Austiians. 
Italy  sent  i  $0,000  men  into  Ve- 
netia.  The  French  Emperor,  with 
an  army  of  400,000  soldiers  on  its 
present  peace  footing,  and  capable 
of  being  raised  to  750,000  at  short 
notice,  if  war  were  imminent,  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  strength  of  his 
forces,  and  contemplates  enlarging 
the  conscription,  so  as  to  increase 
their  available  numbers.  In  the 
American  war  the  losses  alone 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  In  short,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  now  that  wars  are  more 
wars  of  nations  than  of  armies 
alone ;  and  if  ever  a  blow  is  aimed 
at  us,  it  will  be  with  the  crashing 
force  of  a  nation's  enei^. 

In  former  days  we  were  confident 
in  our  *  wooden  walls,'  but  even 
that  did  not  prevent  precautions 
being  taken  on  shore.  Have  we 
the  same  confidence  in  our  iron 
walls,  or,  if  we  have,  is  it  as  yet 
justified  ?  If  nothing  else  may  be 
learned  from  the  battle  of  Lossa, 
it  may  serve  as  a  warning  that  it 
is  not  always  the  fleet  supposed  to 
be  the  most  powerful  that  gains  the 
day.  The  ItaHan  fleet  was  supposed 
to  be  far  superior  to  the  Austrian, 
but  it  failed  under  trial.  Without 
attempting  to  argue  the  question 
whether  steam  and  iron-clad  ships 
will  give  the  advantage  to  the  in- 
vader or  defender  in  an  attempt  to 
land  an  army  on  these  shores,  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  point  is  not 
yet  settled,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  unprepared  for  the  possibility 
of  the  reply  being  against  the  de- 
fender. We  want,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  repel  an  army  of  1 50,000  or 
200,000  men,  should  they  effect,  or 
attempt  to  effect^  a  landing. 

In  order  to  do  this  successfully, 
we  must  have  the  power  of  oon* 
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centrating  at  any  given  point  near 
the  coast,  within  a  reasonably  short 
time,  an  army  eqnal  in  nnmbers  to 
that  of  the  invaders ;  an  army  dis- 
ciplined to  obey  the  commands  of 
its  general,  trained  so  as  to  under- 
stand his  orders  and  to  carry  them 
out  correctly;  an  army  able  to 
march  and  to  manoeuvre  as  well 
as  to  fight.  Of  coarse  we  cannot 
afford  to  keep  at  home,  in  times  of 
peace,  a  standing  army  of  1 50,000 
or  200,000  men  on  the  chance  of  a 
possible  invasion ;  and  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  we  must  depend 
largely  on  our  reserves.  But  to  be 
of  any  real  use,  these  reserves  must 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  sol- 
diers ;  they  must  be  men  possessing 
the  requirements  we  have  named, 
and  led  by  officers  of  experience 
and  knowledge.  To  ill-trained  re- 
serves alone  we  cannot  safely  trust 
the  task  of  defending  our  hearths ; 
our  best  troops,  our  finest  soldiers 
must  lead  the  van :  on  them  it 
must  rest  to  repel  the  first  shock 
of  the  blow;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  sound  policy 
to  keep  at  home  a  standing  army 
much  larger  than  that  we  now  re- 
tain ;  and  it  thus  becomes  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  troops  of  reserve 
shoald  be  equal  to  any  emergency, 
and  fitted  to  cope  with  the  finest 
continental  troops.  That  they  are 
not  so  now  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming.  They  are  not  fitted 
to  oppose  equal  bodies  of  regnlar 
troops  in  the  field.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  men,  than  whom  finer 
material  could  nowhere  be  found. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  system. 

We  must  have  at  home  a  reserve 
of  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  reserve  of 
mihtia  and  volunteers.  We  have 
a  high  opinion  of  the  latter,  and 
believe  that  they  are  a  valuable  ac- 
cession to  our  forces,  and  might  be 
made  much  more  so ;  but  we  do  not 
entrust  the  cure  of  our  diseases  to 
an  amateur  physician,  nor  the  legal 
defence  of  our  property  to  an 
amateur  student  of  law,  and  we 


cannot  entrust  our  honour  entirely 
to  the  keeping  of  amateur  soldiers. 
We  want  an  expansive  system, 
which  will  enable  us  to  retain  per- 
manently at  home  a  small  regular 
army  in  time  of  peace,  an  army 
composed  of  the  very  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  country,  and  capable 
of  being  increased  at  the  shortest 
notice  to  twice  or  three  times  its 
peace  dimensions  by  calhng  in  re- 
serves of  trained  soldiers.  Then 
let  the  militia  and  volunteers  form 
the  second  line.  At  present  we 
have  no  such  system,  and  actually 
no  such  reserve.  We  leap  at  once 
from  the  regular  army  to  the  militia, 
whose  knowledge  of  soldiering  is 
confined  to  what  they  can  learn  in 
a  short  annual  training  under  the 
most  unfavourable  conditions.  We 
shall  endeavour  in  a  future  number 
to  suggest  how  such  a  force  as  we 
want  may  be  obtained. 

But  if  such  a  reserve  were  in 
England,  and  if,  by  means  of  the 
telegraph,  as  many  able  soldiers  as 
we  want  could  be  warned  from 
head-quarters,  and  could  in  a  few 
hours  be  massed  in  companies,  or 
even  in  battaUons  near  their  several 
homes,  have  we  any  arrangements 
made  for  concentrating  them  on  a 
given  spot  in  a  very  short  time  ? 
Have  we  such  an  organisation  of 
transport  service,  of  medical  staff, 
of  commissariat  department,  that  an 
army  of  such  a  size  as  that  we  have 
described  could  be  moved  and  pro- 
vided for  even  for  two  or  three 
days? 

J£  invasion  does  come,  the  time 
for  preparation  will  be  terribly 
short.  There  will  be  no  time  for 
advertising  for  contractors  to  feed 
troops ;  no  time  for  deliberation 
over  arrangements.  If  we  are  not 
prepared  beforehand,  we  cannot  be 
prepared  till  too  late ;  and  it  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  these  branches  of  our  service 
should  now  be  in  such  a  state  of 
preparation,  as  to  give  us  confi- 
dence that  in  case  of  war  we  should 
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not  be  behindhand.  But  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves  that  such  is  the 
condition  of  affairs.  We  shall  be 
told,  and  no  doubt  truly,  by  those 
who  uphold  the  present  state  of 
things,  that  our  commissariat  and 
our  medical  service  are  tested  well 
by  Aldershott,  the  camp,  and  the 
flying  columns.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  provide  for  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  another  to  provide  for 
ten  times  that  number.  If  these 
services  are  not  expansive,  the  sad 
failures  of  the  Crimean  war,  to 
which  after  all  we  only  sent  a  con- 
tingent of  27,000  men,  would  only 
be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  when 
larger  bodies  of  troops  were  col- 
lected. 

We  have  shown  the  necessity  for 
a  good  expansive  system  of  reserves, 
and  a  thorough  expansive  organisa- 
tion of  all  the  departments,  so  as  to 
render  us  safe  from  invasion  at 
home.  But  invasion  at  home  is 
not  all  we  have  to  guard  against. 
It  is  not  our  province,  in  writing 
upon  army  reform,  to  discuss  the 
vexed  question  of  colonial  defence, 
and  how  far  the  mother  country  is 
right,  and  how  far  wrong,  in  under- 
taking to  protect  her  ofishoots. 
But  having  undertaken  the  defence 
of  our  colonies  and  dependencies 
abroad,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  allow 
them  to  lean  on  a  false  support. 

By  keeping  any  force,  no  matter 
how  small,  in  any  of  our  colonies, 
we  do  practically  admit  that  we 
will  defend  that  colony  in  case  of 
invasion,  and  that  we  will  protect 
British  interests  by  force  of  arms. 
Now,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
the  fact  that  the  ten  or  eleven  bat- 
talions which  we  have  in  Canada, 
for  instance,  would  be  hopelessly 
and  totally  inadequate  to  resist  an 
American  attack.  We  can  only  look 
on  them  as  aflbrding  moral  support, 
and  as  evidence  that,  in  case  of 
threatened  attack,  we  are  prepared 
to  back  them  by  the  whole  force 
which  we  possess.  But  exactly  the 
same  conditions  exist  in  regard  to 
the  successful  defence  of  Canada,  as 


of  England,  with  the  addition  that 
the  Canadian  frontier  has  not  the 
protection,  real  or  fancied,  of  the 
sea,  and  that  an  enemy  might  be 
massed  in  immense  force  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  boundary,  ready  to 
assume  the  oflensive  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Everything  then  that 
we  have  said  as  to  the  necessary 
means  of  repelling  domestic  inva- 
sion applies  there  also ;  there  should 
be  reserves  as  good  as  we  have 
claimed  for  England,  ready  for  im- 
mediate service,  and  who  might, 
with  the  regular  troops  in  the 
colony,  at  all  events  retain  the 
strong  fortified  positions  which  it 
afibrds,  till  troops  in  large  numbers 
could  be  sent  to  the  rescue. 

But  where  are  the  rescuing  troops 
to  come  from  ?  If  all  the  regular 
troops  in  British  North  America  were 
collected,  they  would  not  amount  to 
10,000  men.  If  there  was  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  no  troops  could  be 
spared  from  the  West  Indies  ;  India 
and  our  other  eastern  dependencies 
are  too  far  off  to  assist ;  and  it  is 
thus  only  from  home  that  any  suc- 
cour coidd  be  despatched.  It  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  send  small 
detachments  of  troops.  Any  army 
which  we  should  have  to  contend 
with  in  America  would  be  large 
enough  to  cut  them  up  in  detail. 
Our  only  chance  lies  in  sending  large 
bodies  of  men.  Now,  if  Si  the 
available  regular  troops  in  England 
were  embarked,  they  would  land  in 
America  scarcely  2 5,000  strong ;  and 
we  should  be  only  sending  such  a 
small  force  as  that  to  certain  defeat. 
In  sending  even  these,  however,  ^e 
should  literally  denude  England  of 
all  troops  but  militia  and  volun- 
teers, to  whom  alone  we  have 
already  said  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment  to  entrust  our  safety. 

This  leads  us  to  the  fact  that  our 
reserves  at  home  should  be  available 
for  colonial  service,  whenever  occa- 
sion should  render  their  services 
needful;  and  moreover  that  they 
should  be  in  such  numbers  as  to  enable 
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as  to  send  a  large  body  abroad,  and 
still  keep  a  considerable  force  at 
home.  Neither  of  these  conditions 
are  AilfiUed  bj  our  present  reserves. 

The  same  arguments  which  we 
have  used  in  relation  to  Canada  ap- 
ply more  or  less  closely  to  all  our 
minor  colonies :  India  is  an  excej)- 
tional  case.  The  amalgamation  of 
the  Indian  army  with  the  army  of 
the  Grown,  and  their  combination 
for  general  service,  has  been  the 
theme  of  endless  discussion.  It  may, 
perhaps,  now  be  taken  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  past  hope  of  recaU.  We 
wish  it  were  otherwise.  It  has 
caused  discontent  in  both  armies;  it 
is  a  heavy  drain  on  the  royal  army. 
But  so  long  as  it  remains  in  force, 
sufficient  ^ops  must  be  kept  in 
India  to  overawe  and  keep  down 
internal  disturbances.  Foreign  in- 
vasion there  is  not  much  to  be 
feared. 

Such  then  are,  in  brief,  the  main 
requirements  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm ;  requirements  which,  as  the 
army  is  at  present  constituted,  it  is 
unable  to  meet.  But  there  is  worse 
than  this  to  be  told — not  only  is  an 
efficient  army  of  reserve  wanting, 
but  the  stanc^g  army  is  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker  from  month  to 
month,  and  it  appears  actually  im- 
possible to  fill  the  vacancies  which 
occur.  From  some  cause,  which  we 
shall  strive  to  detect,  our  present 
system  of  recruiting  fails,  and  fails 
signally,  to  supply  the  ranks  with 
men,  and  the  worst  part  of  aU  is, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  men 
whose  original  term  of  ten  or  twelve 
years'  service  has  expired,  refuse  to 
ronew  their  engagement,  preferring 
to  leave  the  service  and  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  even  at  the  cost 
of  forfeiting  all  claim  to  reward  of  any 
description  for  the  period  during 
which  they  have  already  served. 

This  proves  that  there  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  the 
condition  of  the  army.  If  the  pro- 
fession were  popular,  if  its  advan- 
tages were  evident,  men  who  have 
tried  it  would  not  be  so  anxious  to 


leave  it  at  the  earliest  possible  day ; 
and  those  serving  would  speedily 
draw  in  fresh  hands  to  fill  the  ranks. 
It  is.  most  vitally  important  that 
the  root  of  this  unpopularity  should 
be  dug  out,  but  in  order  to  find  it, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  our 
whole  system  of  administration. 
We  must  give  credit  for  all  the 
benefits  which  a  soldier  unquestion- 
ably derives,  and  must  find  out  and 
weigh  against  them,  the  drawbacks 
which  make  the  service  distaste^l. 
As  we  said  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  a  soldier's  comfort  or 
discomfort  is  made  up  of  many 
small  items  ;  but  small  annoyances 
and  petty  vexations  often  repeated 
soon  wear  out  the  patience.  K  we 
really  care  for  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  if  we  have  honest  feelings 
of  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  love  of 
her  rule,  we  must  seek  to  insure  its 
protection  by  caring  for  the  soldier's 
welfare.  K  we  would  see  an  army 
worthy  of  our  country,  we  must 
strive  to  reform  its  faults,  and  to 
show  how  the  soldier's  profession 
may  be  made  more  attractive  with- 
out interfering  with  that  strict  dis- 
cipline which  is  necessaiy.  To  this 
end  we  must  look  into  many  minor 
points  of  administration ;  we  must 
see  how  the  soldier  is  lodged,  fed, 
and  clothed;  how  far  his  -duties  are 
reasonable,  and  if  they  are  ever 
harassing  and  vexatious;  we  must 
inquire  what  are  his  rewards  and 
punishments ;  and  we  must  examine 
whether  the  present  military  law 
fulfils  its  end  for  soldier  and  officer. 
Moreover,  as  it  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  an  army  that  it  should 
be  well  officered  in  all  ranks,  we 
must  touch  upon  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  officer  especially.  If, 
as  we  believe,  there,  is  a  craving 
for  reform  among  officers  in  aU 
ranks,  we  must  search  whether  the 
system  of  military  education  is 
sound;  if  promotion  and  rewards 
are  fairly  and  righteously  distri- 
buted ;  and  if  a  reasonable  liberality 
is  exercised  towards  officers,  or  y£ 
they  have  just  cause  of  complaint. 
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If  in  any  of  these  matters  we  dis- 
cover grave  faults,  or  even  slight 
defects,  we  must  inquire  how  far 
these  are  remediable  ;  and  we  mnst 
strive  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
mere  points  of  detail,  or  to  what 
extent  onr  whole  system  of  adminis- 
tration is  wrong. 

Taming  first,  then,  to  recruiting, 
let  us  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  present  system.  A  Royal  Com- 
mission is  now  sitting  to  report 
upon  this  matter,  and  we  may  hope 
^m  the  character  of  those  compos- 
ing it,  that  some  benefit  to  the  ser- 
vice will  arise  from  its  deliberations ; 
but  former  experience  of  Boyal 
Commissions  is  not  very  encourag- 
ing, and  the  fear  will  arise  that  the 
insufficient  patchwork  which  seems 
to  be  the  general  consequence  of 
similar  reports  on  former  occasions 
will  be  the  only  result.*  The  whole 
question  of  the  composition  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  army  needs 
opening  up.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
not  merely  how  to  scrape  together 
men  of  any  description  sufficient  to 
fill  up  on  paper  the.  ranks  of  the 
regular  army  to  a  certain  number, 
but  how  actually  to  bring  into 
the  field  an  army  of  first-rate 
soldiers.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  which  possesses  finer  material 
for  soldiers  than  Great  Britain,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  men  with  whom 
she  is  now  supplyii-:^  the  ranks  of 
her  army  are  not  those  whom  she 
ought  to  have  and  might  have  as 
her  protectors.  We  have  a  race  of 
hardy  villagers  and  stalwart  country 
lads  fond  of  sport,  of  all  games  that 
require  pluck  and  skill,  a  quick  eye, 
a  strong  hand,  and  a  fleet  foot,  to 
whom  Qie  spice  of  danger  enhances 
the  pleasure  of  such  games  as  foot- 
ball and  cricket,  and  who  are  ready 
to  join  in  anything  promising  a 
chance  of  adventure.  It  would 
seem  that  a  soldier's  life  is  exactly 
the  career  suited  to  such  as  these ; 


but  the  fiEict  stares  us  in  the  face 
that  these  men  will  not  come  in  any 
numbers  to  the  army,  and  in  their 
place  are  swept  up  into  the  ranks 
those  who  are  well  described  in 
words  which  have  lately  been  fi^ 
quently  in  men's  mouths,  as  *  eyery 
one  in  distress,  ev^y  one  in  debt, 
and  every  one  discontented.' 

Our  recruits  now  consist  of  seyeral 
classes — first,  the  few,  the  very  few 
really  respectable  men  who  enlist 
from  a  desire  to  adopt  the  soldier's 
profession,  and  to  rise  in  it ;  secondlj, 
the  class  already  named,  who  enlist 
in  a  fit  of  disgust  or  discontent, 
or  in  some  temporary  difficulty; 
thirdly,  the  utterly  idle  class  who 
are  too  lazy  to  work  regularly,  and 
finding  themselves  unable  to  live  in 
their  much-loved  idleness,  are  easily 
tempted  by  seductive  promises  of 
freedom  from  work  and  money  to 
spend ;  fourthly,  the  drunken,  the 
dissolute,  the  debauched,  ofben  the 
old  gaol-bird  and  the  ticket-of-Ieaye 
man,  while  even  of  these,  many  are 
entrapped  into  the  service.  The  first- 
named  class,  that  from  which  the 
army  ought  to  be  entirely  recruited, 
supplies  far  the  smallest  share. 

Falsehood  and  strong  drink  are 
now  the  chief  weapons  in  the  ar- 
moury of  the  recruiting  serjeant. 
This  may  seem  hard  language,  bnt 
it  is  true  beyond  question.  Hun- 
dreds, nay  thousands,  of  recruits 
are  enlisted  when  drunk ;  drink  is 
supplied  them  to  them  at  the  cost 
of  the  recruiting  party,  and  when 
they  wake  up  from  their  debauch 
they  find  themselves  soldiers,  l^n- 
able  to  pay  *  smart-money,*  ashamed 
of  the  dLsgrace  which  would  at- 
tend him  if,  refusing  to  make  the 
declaration  necessary  for  attes- 
tation, he  were  to  be  punished  by 
the  magistrate  as  a  rogue  and  a 
vagabond,  the  victim  of  a  night's 
folly  is  led  off*  with  unwilling  steps 
to  become,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 


*  Since  these  words  were  in  type  the  report  has  appeared, 
future  number. 


We  shall  speak  of  it  in  a 
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what  is   called    a  'Queen's  hard 
bargam.* 

The  arts  of  the  reomitizig  Ser- 
jeant have  passed  into  a  proverb, 
and  it  is  only  a  farce  to  pretend  that 
they  are  "oidcnown  to  or  disconn- 
tenanced  by  the  authorities,  or  that 
it  is  not  well  understood  from  what 
classes  and  by  what  means  the 
greater  number  of  onr  soldiers  is 
obtained.  A  specious  return  ap- 
pears conspicuously  placed  in  an 
excellent  little  book*  published  an- 
nually by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  In  the  latest  edi- 
tion  this  return  professes  to  rive  the 
previous  occupations  and  tibe  state 
of  education  of  recruits  enlisted  for 
the  army  in  the  year  1 863.  It  is  as 
follows: 

Education, 


Propoi^) 

tion 
in  1,000 

UBabte  to 

read  or 

write 

Able  to 
readonly 

Able  to 

read  and 

write 

280 

9» 

629 

Previout  OecupatUma  per  1,000  in  1863. 

Husbandmen,  labourers,  and  servants.  557 
Manufacturing  artisans  .  .124 
Mechanics  employed  at  healthy  trades  201 
Shopmen  and  clerks  .  .  .  .81 
Professional  men  and  students  .  8 
Boys 29 

These  statistics  are  delusive,  as 
is  well  known  hy  any  one  who  has 
heen  behind  the  scenes  in  the  re- 
cruiting department.  They  are 
compiled  in  all  good  faith  at  the 
War  Office,^  and  the  information  is 
obtained  from  the  attestations,  which 
contain  the  answers  of  the  men 
themselves  to  the  questions  of  the 
magistrates  before  whom  they  are 
attested.  But  the  answers  to  be 
given  are  arranged  and  actually 
written  beforehand  by  the  recruiting 
Serjeant,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
previous  occupation  inserted  is  not 


to  be  relied  on«  If  a  lad  has  ever 
done  a  day's  work  in  his  life  in  any 
capacity,  he  will  call  himself  a 
member  of  the  trade  to  which  that 
work  appertained ;  or  if  he  has  no 
idea  what  to  call  himself,  the  re* 
cruiting  serjeant  ascertains  his 
father's  trade,  and  puts  that  down  ; 
or,  failing  even  that  information^ 
&Il8  back  on  '  labourer,'  which  may 
imply  anything.  Under  the  present 
system^it  is  theinterest  of  the  recruit- 
ing non-commissioned  officer  to  show 
all  his  recndts  as  belonging  to  the 
best  classes  ;  and  thus  the  reading 
and  writing  return  is  also  tampered 
with.  A  man's  reading  powers  are 
often  taken  on  his  own  statement, 
and  if  he  can  scrawl  his  name — ^and 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
men  in  the  lower  classes  to  learn  to* 
write  their  name,  and  no  more — 
that  does  duty  for  the  writing  qua- 
lification. 

It  is  then  a  fact — not  appearing- 
from  printed  statistics,  but  well 
known  to  those  familiar  with  the 
army — ^that  a  large  number  of  our 
recruits  comes  from  a  very  bad 
class ;  and,  although  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  in  this  case  truly 
between  cause  and  effect,  this  fact 
alone  is  sufficient  to  deter  the  better 
class  of  men  from  entering  the 
service.  A  respectable  man  now 
joining  the  ranks  has  no  guarantee* 
that  Ihe  comrade  who  occupies  the 
next  bed  to  him  in  the  barrack- 
room  is  not  an  old  gaol-bird ;  and 
throughout  the  country  villages — 
the  very  places  from  which  our  re- 
cruits should  for  the  most  part  be 
obtained— -a  young  lad  is  looked 
upon  as  lost  if  he  '  'lists  for  a 
soldier.'  Country  clergymen  and 
their  wives  will  corroborate  this 
assertion ;  and  no  stronger  proof 
can  be  afforded  of  the  great  mistake 
of  our  present  system  of  filling  the 
ranks.     It  is  not  the  fear  of  danger. 


*  Strength^  Composition,  and  Organisation  of  the  Army  of  Great  Britain.  Topographical 
and  Statistical  Department,  War  Office.  Fourth  edition,  corrected  aooor^ng  to  the 
estimates  of  1866-7. 
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or  even  the  probable  long  absence 
of  their  son,  that  causes  the  parents 
sorrow  at  his  enlistment ;  it  is  the 
dread  of  the  bad  company  among 
which  he  is  certain  to  be  thrown : 
the  bad  language,  the  vice,  the  dis- 
sipation with  which  he  is  but  too 
certain  to  be  familiarised. 

Now,  we  may  observe  the  action 
and  reaction  in  this  matter.  One 
cause — we  do  not  say  the  only 
one — ^but  one  great  cause  why  the 
right  men  will  not  come  to  the  army 
is  the  association  which  would  be 
enforced  upon  them  with  men  of 
bad  character  and  bad  antecedents, 
brought  in  as  their  fellow  comrades. 
The  remedy  for  that  is  plain — ex- 
clude bad  characters  from  the  army. 
But  the  argument  which  is  used  by 
the  upholders  of  the  present  system 
of  recruiting  is  this : — Unless  we  go 
to  the  public-house,  unless  we  entrap 
and  allure  men  into  the  service,  we 
shall  get  no  recruits  at  all.  The 
good  men  will  not  join  if  left  to 
themselves,  therefore  we  must  enlist 
any  we  can  get,  and  in  any  manner, 
or  else  the  army  will  by  degrees 
become  extinct ;  and  of  two  evils 
the  least  is  chosen,  and  thus  we 
cannot  afford  to  exclude  the  bad 
characters. 

At  least,  this  gives  us  some  firm 
standing-ground  from  which  to  deal 
with  the  question,  and  enables  us 
to  state  this  as  the  problem  to  be 
solved — ^  How  to  ezclvde  the  had 
men,  and  to  attract  the  good  men,' 

Referring  again  to  our  War  Office 
authority  already  quoted  from,  we 
find  that  in  addition  to  the  recruit- 
ing carried  on  by  regiments  and 
dep6t  battalions  at  their  own  head 
quarters — 

The  United  Kingdom  is  diTided  into 
seven  recruiting  districts,  of  'which  four  are 
in  England,  one  in  Scotland,  and  two  in 
Ireland.  Each  of  these  districts  is  placed 
in   chaige  of  an  inspecting    field  officer, 


assisted  by  a  staff,  and  the  districts  are 
divided  into  subdivisions,  superintended 
by  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  major,  captain, 
or  lieutenant.  Each  district  has  a  number 
of  Serjeants  stationed  at  various  places  in 
it.  These  are  sent  from  their  respectire 
regiments  or  dep6ts,  and  raise  men  both 
for  their  own  and  other  corps,  eveiy  man 
enlisting  having  the  privilege  of  dxwsing 
the  corps  or  regiment  he  wishes  to  serve 
in. 

Then  we  learn  that  every  man 
enlisting  into  the  service  is  entitled 
to  a  free  kit  of  necessaries,  besides 
a  bounty  in  money,  the  amount  of 
which  is  regulated,  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  exigencies 
and  requirements  of  the  service.'  It 
is,  however,  never  less  than  iZ.,and 
has  very  rarely  exceeded  loZ. 

Turning  to  the  Queen's  Regula- 
tions,^ we  read  that  married  men 
are  not  to  be  employed  on  the  re- 
cruiting service.  This  has  a  some- 
what suspicious  look,  and  makes 
one  wonder  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  service  for  which  married  men 
are  specially  unfit.  Then  come 
further  orders  as  to  the  despatching 
recruiting  parties,  supplying  them 
with  beating  orders,  &c, ;  all  show- 
ing how  recruits  have  to  be  hunted 
for  and  beaten  up,  proving  that 
they  do  not  come  forward  veiy 
willingly,  but  have  to  be  searched 
for. 

In  the  pay  warrant'  it  is  stated 
that — 

The  rewards  payable  to  the  superintead- 
ing  officer  and  recruiting  party  for  each 
recruit  finally  approved  by  the  inspecting 
field  officer,  or  to  the  adjutant  for  pflch 
recruit  enlisted  at  head-quarters,  shall  be 
as  follows : 

To  the  superintending  officer  or 
adjutant  acting  as  superintending 
officer  in  a  district  (on  final  ap- 
proval)         50 

To  the  adjutant  at  home  at  the  head- 
quarters of  a  regimental  or  dep6t 
battalion,  or  brigade  of  artillery 
(on  final  approval)     .        .        •    3    ^ 


>  Queen's  Begtdations  and  Orders  for  the  Army,  1S59. 

•  Boyal  Warrant  for  the  Pay  and  Promotion,  Non-effective  Pay,  and  AUowancea  of  Her 
MajeeU/e  British  Forces,  ^c.    Part  I.,  Pay.    Dated  February  3, 1866. 
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To  the  recruiting  party  (including  ^    «.    d» 
bringer) :  On  final  approval  5*-  l    ,  - 
On  the  recruit  leaving  |      ^ 
the  district  .   io«.J 
The  sum  payable  to  the  recruiting  party 
includes  ^s.  6*?.,  to  which  the  bringer  of 
each  recruit  actually  brought  is  entitled, 
which  sum  shall  be  paid,  &c.  &c 

The  working  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  give  a  direct  pecuniary  interest 
in  obtaining  recruits  to  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  recruiting  party,  who 
is  thus  induced  to  procure  men  of 
any  class  or  character,  by  being 
paid  according  to  the  number  and 
not  the  nature  of  those  whom  he 
obtains. 

Although  age,  height,  and  ab- 
sence of  physical  disability  are  the 
only  qualifications  insisted  on,  few 
officers  holding  Her  Majesty's  com- 
mission will  knowingly  enlist  a 
thief  or  a  drunkard,  and  so  the  re- 
cruiting Serjeant  always  endeavours 
to  make  out  that  his  men  are  most 
respectable.  He  will  not  admit  that 
he  procures  men  of  bad  character, 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  obtain  from 
him  an  admission  that  he  had  ever 
enlisted  a  drunken  man. 

But  so  long  as  the  present  system 
of  payment  for  quantity,  not  quality, 
of  men  exists,  so  long  will  black- 
guards of  every  description  be 
brought  into  the  ranks.  The  re- 
cruiting seijeant  fixes  his  head- 
quarters at  some  public-house,  and 
there  pays  for  as  much  drink  as  is 
wanted  for  any  likely  young  fellows. 
He  is  ofben  imposed  upon.  His 
stories  are  listened  to,  his  drink  is 
swallowed,  and  the  recipient  of  his 
favours  is  too  wily  to  be  caught 
after  all ;  in  return,  he  thinks  him- 
self at  liberty  to  cajole  and  cheat 
into  enlisting  any  one  less  cautious. 
It  needs  no  special  words  to  show 
how  utterly  demoralising  this  must 
be  to  the  recruiting  party,  and  how 
it  must  tend  to  destroy  their  self- 
respect.  First  the  agent  of  the 
Government  is  himself  corrupted 
and  demoralised,  then,  by  unfair 
means,  he  entices  victims  into  his 
net,   careless  what  may  be  their 
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antecedents.  Another  evil,  also,  of 
this  system  is  the  enlistment  of 
married  men  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Serjeant,  when  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  deserted  wife  and 
children  falls  upon  the  parish. 

To  exclude  bad  men,  then,  the 
first  step  must  be  to  do  away  with 
the  pecuniary  reward  which  is  now 
attached  to  the  bringing  and  enlist- 
ing a  recruit.  This  would  at  once 
abolish  public  -  house  recruiting, 
and  prevent  men  being  entrapped 
when  drunk;  for  so  soon  as  the 
recruiting  Serjeant  receives  no 
money  for  obtaining  men,  so  soon 
will  he  cease  to  expend  money  in 
order  to  get  them.  It  is  now  with 
him  a  simple  sum  of  arithmetic :  a 
certain  amount  spent  in  treating 
men  with  liquor  produces  an  ave- 
rage number  of  recruits,  worth 
sufficient  money  to  pay  the  liquor 
bill,  and  leave  a  good  round  sum 
over.  This  method  of  entrapping 
men  might  be  easily  put  a  stop  to, 
by  removing  the  inducement. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  require 
some  proof  of  respectability  from  all 
men  applying  to  be  enlisted,  such 
proof  as  might  be  without  much 
difficulty  obtained,  and  as  is  re- 
quired by  the  Government  civil 
establishments  before  taking  any 
man  into  their  employment.  Offi- 
cers of  known  experience  and  dis- 
cretion should  alone  be  selected  for 
the  duty  of  recruiting ;  but  even 
they  should  on  no  account  have  any 
pecuniary  interest  in  obtaining  men, 
and  whatever  remuneration  might 
be  given  for  their  services  should  be 
in  the  form  of  a  fixed  salary.  To 
insure  their  not  accepting  unfit 
men,  the  proofs  of  each  man's  pre- 
vious good  character  should  be 
forwarded  with  his  attestation  to 
his  regiment  or  dep6t;  and  to  in- 
sure their  not  refusing  men  unfairly 
through  prejudice,  or  neglecting  to 
make  proper  investigation,  any  man 
rejected  on,  the  ground  of  bad 
character  might  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  War  Office,   which 
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would  then  cause  independent  in- 
quiries to  be  made  through  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  man's  parish. 

ThuB  we  should  be  able  to  insure 
the  respectability  of  our  recruits, 
and  should  know  that  they  enlisted, 
not  as  snared  and  unwilling  yictims, 
only  looking  out  for  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  desert,  but  really  because 
they  wished  to  join  the  service,  and 
to  rise  in  it.  The  vast  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  will  at  once 
suggest  themselves.  Under  pre- 
sent conditions  there  will  always  be 
a  large  number  of  men  who  enlist 
simply  in  order  to  obtain  the 
bounty  and  free  kit,  and  who  desert 
as  soon  as  they  have  obtained  them. 
Various  remedies  have  been  sug- 
gested for  this  evil,  such  as  lower- 
ing the  bounty,  doing  away  with  it 
altogether,  only  paying  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  gratuity  after  a  certain 
number  of  years'  service,  and  so  on. 
These  are  aU  temporary  measures, 
failing  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  not  very  desirable.  In 
the  first  place  an  immediate  bounty 
often,  especially  in  tinaes  of  bad 
harvest  and  long  frosts,  has  a  great 
effect  in  drawing  to  the  army 
young  men  of  good  character. 
They  find  themselves  in  distress, 
and  enlist  as  the  best  means  of 
gaining  an  honest  livelihood,  and 
enabling  the  old  folks  at  home  to 
tide  over  the  bad  season  by  the 
timely  aid  of  the  bounty.  For  this 
reason  it  would  be  wrong  to  do 
away  with  the  small  bounty  given 
on  enlistment.  In  the  next  place, 
even  without  the  bounty,  the  kit 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
the  men  who  make  a  trade  of  enlist- 
ment to  carry  on  the  same  system 
merely  for  the  proceeds  which  they 
would  derive  from  its  sale.  Some 
men,  sooner  than  work  for  their 
living,  commit  highway  robberies, 
burglaries,  and  even  murders,  for 
the  sake  sometimes  of  a  few  shil- 
lings, when  penal  servitude  and 
perhaps  death  may  be  the  result  of 
detection ;  and  so  easy  a  method  as 


enlistment  and  desertion  will  never 
be  without  plenty  of  men  to  practise 
it.  The  only  way  to  insure  again:^t 
this  is  by  the  test  of  previous 
character. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  \rhat  an 
immense  amount  of  soldier's  service 
is  lost  to  the  state  by  sickness,  the 
result  of  debauchery,  desertion,  and 
absence  without  leave.  Then  there 
is  the  common  offence  of  sale  of 
necessaries,  which  involves  extra 
labour  in  manufacture,  and  breeds  a 
class  of  low  salesmen  in  garrison 
towns,  who  prey  upon  the  soldiers. 
It  is  not  possible  for  an  outsider  to 
produce  statistics  of  these  &cts, 
but  we  are  sure  all  who  know  the 
army  will  agree  that  if  a  retom 
could  be  obtained,  showing  t^e 
amount  of  service  lost  by  the  im- 
prisonment consequent  upon  these 
offences,  and  the  absence  and  deser- 
tion already  spoken  of^  it  would 
present  a  total  which  would  alarm 
and  startle  the  most  drowsy  of  anti- 
reformers.  These  are  the  offences 
committed  not  by  the  men  who 
join  the  service  from  proper  motives, 
but  by  the  bad  class  we  have  de- 
scribed, or  by  those  who  are  en- 
trapped and  deceived,  and  whose 
whole  career  in  the  army  is  a  living 
protest  against  the  scandalous 
means  by  which  they  were  cheated 
into  it.  K  any  man  arraigned  be- 
fore a  court-martial  for  desertion 
could  claim  exemption  from  liability 
to  punishment,  on  proof  that  he  had 
either  been  enlisted  when  drunk,  or 
entrapped  by  deliberate  falsehood, 
we  believe  the  convictions  would  be 
few  and  far  between. 

For  all  this  there  is  one  remedy, 
namely,  honest  straightforward  re- 
cruiting in  the  open  labour  market, 
and  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
the  recruits  engaged. 

Two  arguments  will  here  be 
brought  to  bear  against  us.  The 
firsts  that  respectable  men  would 
not  be  forthcoming  in  sufficient 
numbers ;  the  second,  that  it  is  a 
most  excellent  thing  to  provide  for 
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the  idle  and  disreputable  youtH  of 
the  country  by  drafting  it  into  the 
army ;  and  that  such  men  are  far 
better  in  the  army  under  strict  dis- 
cipline than  loose  about  the  purlieus 
of  great  towns  ;  also,  that  the  army 
now  affords  an  excellent  chance  for 
retrieving  a  lost  character  or  hiding 
a  disgraced  name,  and  that  this 
outlet  for  such  men  would  be  closed 
if  only  those  of  good  antecedents 
were  enlisted.  To  the  second  of 
these  arguments  we  will  at  once 
reply.  Men  should  not  be  excluded 
merely  for  being  in  debt  and  diffi- 
culiy,  nor  for  boyish  follies  and 
errors ;  nor  in  short,  for  anything 
but  confirmed  disreputable  conduct 
and  vicious  habits.  But  the  vicioufi 
and  the  criminal  we  would  exclude, 
always  allowing  recruiting  officers 
to  recommend  for  admission  any 
special  case  in  which  they  shall  see 
reason  to  beheve  that  there  exists 
a  sincere  desire  for  reform.  Unfor- 
tunately, change  of  occupation  or 
profession  does  not  bring  change  of 
character;  and,  unless  he  is  re- 
solved upon  amending  his  ways, 
the  man  who  was  vicious  and  worth- 
less out  of  the  army  will  be  vicious 
and  worthless  in  it,  and  the  country 
will  reap  no  benefit  from  his  enter- 
ing her  service.  But  where  there 
is  an  evident  desire  to  reform,  the 
chance  might  be  given  to  enter  a 
colonial  or  foreign  corps,  where 
there  woxdd  be  no  opportunity  to 


jdesert,  and  rejoin  old  companions, 
and  where  old  associations  and  old 
temptations  would  cease  to  exist. 
By  this  means  the  army  might  even 
safely  be  made  useful  towards  as- 
sisting those  men  who  are  anxious 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  on  their  re- 
lease from  prison. 

The  other  argument,  that  respec- 
table men  would  not  be  forthcoming 
in  sufficient  numbers,  we  will  deal 
with  in  a  future  article,  by  endea- 
vouring to  show  why  the  army  is 
not  now,  and  how  it  might  be  made, 
attractive  to  them. 

We  have  looked  at  this  question 
of  recruiting  only  in  the  Hght  of 
actual  expediency,  and  ultimate 
economy  to  the  state.  We  might 
have  taken  higher  ground,  and 
shown  how  utterly  unworthy  of  a 
great  nation  it  is  to  descend  to  such 
means,  such  knavery — ^for  even  that 
word  is  none  too  strong — to  obtain 
servants;  and  how  hopeless  it  is 
that  good  can  come  from  such  evil 
means.  Far  better  would  be  the 
strong  hand,  and  the  conscription 
by  the  sheer  force  of  might,  than 
the  conscription  by  cheating  which 
is  now  employed.  When  will  our 
rulers  learn  that  as  with  an  indi- 
vidual, so  with  a  state,  the  words 
of  the  wise  man  will  always  be  fcd- 
filled :  *  Bread  of  deceit  is  sweet  to 
a  man,  but  afterwards  his  mouth 
shall  be  filled  with  gravel?' 
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THE   MARSTONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

STRANGERS  IN  THE   LAND. 


NOT   many  miles  from  London 
stands  a  house  on  the  edge  of 

the  great  river.  I  will  not  point 
to  the  district  more  directly  :  let  us 
call  it  Fordingham.  The  express 
train  passing  there,  brings  business 
men  to  and  from  London  in  less 
than  half  an  hour. 

Four  years  since,  the  house  I 
-write  of  was  a  moderate-sized  villa, 
whose  lilac -bushes  and  acacias 
fringed  the  river's  bank  for  more 
than  five  hundred  yards.  From 
the  water,  the  house  showed  itself, 
like  a  coquettish  beauty,  by  glimpses, 
behind  the  half-raised  veil  of  two 
stately  cedars.  Between  them  and 
the  house  ran  a  gravel  terrace, 
upon  which  the  windows  of  the 
living-rooms  opened.  There  was 
no  pretension  to  architectural 
beauty — there  had  been  originally 
no  taste  of  any  kind  shown  about 

.  the  building ;  but  the  dwellers  in  it, 
at  this  time,  had  contrived  to  give 
it  a  pleasant  aspect.  A  little  bal- 
cony had  been  thrust  out  from  the 
central  window  of  the  bed-room 
floor,  which  was  always  filled  with 
flowers.  Over  the  face  of  the  too 
white  walls,  creepers  had  been 
trained,  from  window  to  window ; 
and  in  summer  time  a  striped  awn- 
ing stretched  its  wide-armed  shade 
over  the  flight  of  steps  leading  from 
the  drawing-room  to  the  garden. 
Here,  of  August  evenings,  a  vene- 
rable old  man  and  a  girl  might  often 
be  seen  seated,  enjoying  the  river 
breeze,  while  on  the  lower  step  a 
young  man  lay  at  full  length  upon 
a  rug,  smoking  his  pipe.  The  place 
in  those  days  had  essentially  the 
air  of  a  comfortable,  happy  home. 
I  am'  told  the  house  has  spread 
forth  two  stately  wings  now,  and 
has  raised  its  crest  a  whole  story 


higher,  and  taken  unto  itself  a 
colonnaded  front,  while  all  untidy 
creepers  have  been  swept  away.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  neighbourhood^  the 
Cedars  is  'much  improved.'  I 
doubt  whether  I  should  like  it  as 
well. 

It  is  but  ten  minutes*  walk  from 
the  railway  station.  Other  villas 
surround  it,  mostly  occupied  by 
men  whom  business  of  some  kind 
obliged  to  live  within  easy  reach  of 
London.  It  is  a  '  Cockney'  neigh- 
bourhood. At  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  only  one  of  the  afore-named 
houses  was  distinguished  by  higher 
pretensions  from  the  rest^  in  the 
title  of  Park.'  Caverton  Park  was 
then  an  enclosure  of  some  eighty 
acres,  adjoining  the  Cedars.  Nearly 
in  the  centre  of  this  enclosure  stood 
a  large,  frightfrd  mansion,  with 
conservatories,  orchard-houses,  and 
gardens  of  great  extent,  but  little 
beauty.  Here  dwelt  Mr.  Pomfret, 
the  richest  and  greatest  man  in 
those  parts.  But  of  him  and  his 
family  we  shall  speak  more  anon. 

The  Cedars  had  been  occupied 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  gentleman 
who  had  taken  it  knew  no  one; 
nor  was  anything  known  of  him  at 
the  time  he  arrived ;  and  as  it  is 
proverbial  that  a  more  rigid  soli- 
tude can  be  procured  in  a  populous 
neighbourhood  near  London  than 
in  the  most  remote  village  in  the 
kingdom,  it  is  probable  that  the 
new  comer  might  have  remained 
unvisited  for  ever,  but  for  two^  ap- 
parently unimportant  facts. 

Mr.  Marston  was  a  widower — 
old,  and  blind,  as  it  transpired — 
and  he  had  but  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  It  was  '  a  great 
thing,*  as  Mrs.  Pomfret  remarked, 
'  there  is  no  mother.'     The  son  was 
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in  Claxton's  lious6  (with  him,  some 
of  the  City  men  and  a  railway  ac- 
qnaintance)  ;  and  as  the  father  was 
clearly  a  man  of  substance,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  son's 
prospects  were  good.  He  had  a 
strong  characteristic  face,  which 
some  wornqn  thought  handsome  : 
he  was  under  thirty ;  and  he  had 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  What 
more  could  any  mother  of  moderate 
expectations  desire  P  Therefore, 
chiefly  because  there  was  no  Mrs. 
Marston  to  push  and  fight  for  the 
interests  of  her  daughter,  and  be- 
cause the  old  man  had  a  well 
looking  son  of  eight  and  twenty, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fordingham, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Pomfret,  was 
graciously  disposed  to  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  the  trio. 

But — such  is  human  nature — 
when  it  came  to  be  seen  that  this 
hand  was  not  seized  with  the 
alacrity  which  was  looked  for,  then 
the  spasm  of  cordiality  increased' 
twofold :  there  was  no  measure  to  ' 
the  anxiety  Fordingham  evinced  in 
pressing  its  hospitality  on  the  new 
comers.  It  might  be  that  Mrs. 
Marston  had  not  yet  been  dead  two 
years ;  it  might  be  that  a  foreign 
education  indisposed  the  young 
lady,  at  first,  for  English  society, 
(since  it  came  to  be  known  that  the 
family  had  been  long  resident 
abroad).  From  whatever  cause,  it 
was  clear  that  the  Marstons  were 
careless  of  the  social  advantages 
Fordingham  offered  them.  One  or 
two  sallow-faced  men,  with  dark 
beards  and  doubti^l  linen,  occa- 
sionally visited  the  Cedars  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  ;  and  a  lively  old 
lady,  in  a  yellow  bonnet,  had  been 
seen  on  two  occasions  at  the  window 
of  a  fly  that  was  driving  in.  No 
one  else  was  ever  known  to  go 
there. 

As  to  Rupert  Marston,  like  most 
men  who  are  hard  at  work  all  day, 
he  was  more  inclined,  on  his  return 
home,  to  fall  asleep  over  a  book  by 
the  fire,  than  to  dress  himself  up  to 


be  agreeable  to  a  set'of  people  h& 
didn't  know.  As  yet  he  had  but 
the  most  distant,  church-door  ac- 
quaintance with  iixe  ladies  of  Ford- 
ingham, and  that  diurnal  railway 
intercourse  with  some  of  its  men^ 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  But  there 
was  to  be  a  change  to  this  state  of 
things. 

'Manmia,'  said  Kate  Pom£ret  to 
her  mother,  one  day,  'I  have  a 
piece  of  news.  You  Imow  the  old 
lady  whom  we  have  seen  in  a 
yellow  bonnet,  driving  into  the 
Cedars  ?  Well,  what  do  you 
think  ?  I  have  found  out  that  she 
is  a  Miss  Pringle,  Miss  Marston's 
aunt,  and  that  she  is  actually  come 
now  to  live  at  the  Cedars.  She 
arrived  yesterday.  Fanny  Bligh 
says  that  Mr.  Cassidy  called  on  her 
mother  this  morning,  in  his  round 
of  the  parish,  and  that  he  had  just 
come  from  the  Marstons',  where  he 
was  introduced  to  this  old  Miss 
Pringle  ;  and  he  said  that  she  was 
remarkably  talkative,  and  asked  a 
great  many  questions  about  the 
neighbourhood. ' 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Pomfret,  with 
a  slight  movement  of  the  head, 
'perhaps  they  won't  shut  them* 
selves  up  any  longer  in  that 
ridiculous  manner  now.  I  must 
say  I  think  that  young  man  gives 
himself  great  airs — ^not  choosing 
to  dine  out.  Miss  Marston,  last 
Sunday,  I  s&w,  had  left  off'  her 
mourning.  She  is  certainly  a 
distinguished  -  looking  girl — ^holds 
herself  so  well.  I  wish  you'd  had 
a  few  more  lessons  of  Madamo 
Michau,  when  we  were  at  Brighton^ 
Kate ;  you  don't  do  yourself  jus- 
tice.' 

'  I  do  so  hope  Miss  Marston  will 
come  out  now,'  said  Kate,  evading 
the  question.  *  I  think  she  looks 
so  nice,  if  she  would  only  let  us 
know  her.' 

*Yes,  my  dear,'  returned  her 
mother,  sighing,  *  and  there  are  so 
few  here  with  whom  I  like  you  to 
associate.       I  wish    it,   too,    par- 
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ticnlarly  on  liionel's  account.  I 
am  sure,  if  he  liad  more  congenial 
spirits,  he  would  not  be  so  averse 
to  society  as  he  is.  It  distresses 
me  Tery  much,  for  I  see  it  growing 
on  him.  He  would  hardly  speak 
at  all,  you  remember,  the  last  din- 
ner party  we  had.' 

*  He  gets  on  very  well  with  men, 
mamma;  and  I  think,'  added  the 
young  lady,  hesitating,  'that  he 
doesn't  seem  shy  with  those  Miss 
Bopers.' 

*  Don't  mention  the  name  of 
those  Tulgar  giris,'  said  Mrs.  Pom- 
firet,  quickly.  *  I  am  grieved  that 
he  should  have  picked  up  an  ac- 
quaintance with  them.  I  can't 
think,  with  his  refined  mind,  what 
he  can  see  about  them ; — but  the 
fact  is,  he  is  so  shy  that  any  bold, 
forward  girl  has  more  chance  than 
a  really  lady-hke,  retiring  one,  with 
him.  Anxious  as  I  am  to  see  him 
married,  I  i^nk  it  would  kill  me  if 
he  were  to  Ml  a  prey  to  one  of 
those  horrid  creatu^.' 

'But,  mamma,  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  be  so  anxious  about 
Xjionel's  marrying.  He  is  not  so 
very  old.  Why,  Julian  Westbrook 
is  three  years  older — four  and 
thirty,  isn't  heP — and  he  is  still 
considered  very  captivating  by 
every  one  (but  his  first  cousins),  I 
believe.     Of  course,  we  don't  find 

him  so.' 

*If  I  hadn't  always  brought  you 
up  to  look  upon  Julian  as  your 
brother,  I  shouldn't  allow  him  to 
be  here  now,  as  much  as  he  is, 
Kate.  But  he  is  not  a  manying 
man ;  besides,  he  has  been  too  much 
spoilt  ever  to  fall  very  seriously 
in  love  ;  and  as  he  will  never  have 
anything  more  than  he  has  now,  it 
doesn't  signify,  as  it  does  with 
Lionel.     With  him  it  is  a  duty,^ 

*That  is  a  severe  penalty  on 
being  an  eldest  son,  mamma — to  be 
dragged  to  the  altar  against  his 
Willi' 

*  Not  at  all.  It  only  settles  his 
position  definitely  for  him,  instead 


of  his  shilly-shallying  half  his  life. 
It  would  be  a  great  weight  off'yoTir 
father's  mind,  and  mine,  if  he  were 
comfortably  and  respectably  mar- 
ried. Something  must  be  done 
about  him  this  year.' 

'  What  can  you  do,  mamma  ?* 
said  Kate,  opening  her  eyes,  and 
then  laughing.  *  If  you  drive  him 
to  desperation,  he  will  be  proposing 
to  Miss  Roper.  Wouldn't  Hemy 
do  as  well,  mamma  ?  He  will  be 
home  on  leave  next  year.  It 
strikes  me,  by  the  bye,  that  Miss 
Marstqn  is  just  the  sort  of  girl  he 
would  admire.  He  likes  slight, 
tall  women,  you  know.' 

*  I  hope  Henry  will  not  be  so 
foolish  as  ever  to  think  of  admiring 
any  woman  who  has  not  a  good  for- 
tune,' said  Mrs.  Pomfret,  in  her 
quick,  decisive  way.  *  Second 
sons  can't  afford  to  marry  jnst 
whenever  the  fancy  seizes  them.' 

*  Nor  elder  sons  either,  it  seems, 
for  the  matter  of  that,^  murmured 
her  daughter,  half  aside. 

'  However,  there's  plenty  of  time 
for  him  to  think  of  marrying ;  and 
I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  I^onel  as  I 
am  of  poor  dear  Henry,  who  nuis  a 
risk,  reaUy,  of  being  spoilt  with 
all  the  fuss  that  it  znade  about  his 
good  looks.  Lionel's,  unluckily, 
are  not  a  style  that  the  world  in 
general  appreciates  so  much.  Yonr 
father  was  saying  to  me  to-day  that 
if  Lionel  would  only  fibad  some  nioa 
person ' 

*  You  mean  if  some  nice  person 
would  find  him,  mamma.' 

^  He  would  double  his  allowance, 
and  give  him  a  house  in  town. 
But  you  see,  just  because  he  has 
everything  tiliat  a  young  man  can 
possibly  want  to  settle  comfortably, 
he  seems  to  set  his  face  resolutely 
against  it.     It  is  too  provoking.' 

'Mamma,'  said  Kate,  presently, 
looking  up,  with  a  smile,  '  I  think 
you'd  better  call  at  the  Cedars 
this  afternoon.  It  would  be  civil 
to  leave  your  card  upon  Miss 
Pringle.' 
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Mrs.  Pomfret  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  the  carriage. 

CHAPTER  n. 

AN  ADDITION  TO  THE   FAMILY. 

Mr.  Marston  was  an  old  man  of 
seyenty-three,  who  had  never  been 
conspicnoTis    for  any  great   intel- 
Icctnal  gifts.   And  yet  his  character 
was  a  rare  one.     FaithM,  npright, 
simple ;  inwardly  tender,  yet  haying 
a  horror  of  all  outward  emotion; 
manly  in.  his  devotion  through  life's 
best  years  to  one  object ;  manly  in 
his  resignation,  when  towards  hfe's 
close  that  object  was  taken  from 
him, — the  foundations  of  the  cha- 
racter were  hewn  out  of  solid  and 
enduring    material.      Above    this 
again,   Kature  and  the  habits    of 
three    score    years   and   ten    had 
erected  a  structure  which  was  cer- 
tainly   original.       The    clockwork 
precision  wherewith  it  pleased  him 
that  the  events  of  yesterday  should 
be  repeated  to-day,  must  have  been 
violated  in  any  household  less  quiet, 
and  less   devoted  to  the  master's 
perfect  contentment,  than  that  of 
the   Cedars.     The  humour,  which, 
it  was   said,   his  Mends  had  de- 
lighted in  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  still  smouldered,  and  sent  up 
sparks  now  and  then,   indicating 
where  the  fire  had  been.     His  ill 
disguised  delight  in  the  narration 
of  every  terrible  catastrophe,  and 
every  deed  of  daring,  was  another 
amusing  trait  which  had  survived 
youth  and  middle  age.  When  read- 
ing the  Times  to   him  daily,   his 
daughter    often    drew    upon    her 
imagination  for  a  fuller  supply  of 
calamities  than    that   journal   af- 
forded.     The  state  of  the  foreign 
funds  was,  indeed,  the  only  other 
subject  of  the  daily  press  in  which 
he  took  a  sustained  interest.     Poli- 
tics he  had  long  ago  done  with. 
But  this — the    state    of    Spanish 
Bonds,    Dutch    Consols,    and    the 
like-— it  had  become  the  habit  of 
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half  a  lifetime  to  study.     Not  that 
he  really  cared  about  money    or 
money-getting — ^it  was  just  a  habit, 
connected  in  his  mind  with  the  idea 
of  a  sound,  shrewd,  practical  sense. 
That  was  what  he  prided  himself 
upon    being — a  shrewd,    practical 
man.      Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  wher- 
ever generosity  or  warmth  of  heart 
came  into  contact  with  his  boasted 
prudence,  the  latter  virtue  went  to 
the  wall.    A  kinder  heart  in  secret, 
a  warmer  friend  in  time  of  need,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find.     But  there 
were  no  fine  sentiments :  of  such  he 
had  a  righteous  horror.     He  was  a 
little  hot-tempered — a  little  difficult 
to  manage  sometimes ;  but  his  pa- 
tience, under  his   great  affliction, 
never  flagged.     In  connection  with 
it,  the  most  singular  fact  about  him 
remains  untold.    He  never  acknow- 
ledged that    he    was   blind  :    ap- 
parently   he     did     not    know    it. 
Whether  he  unwittingly  deceived 
himself  or   sought,    1^    a    loving 
&aud,  to  deceive  those  dearest  to- 
him,   none  could  ever  tell.       The 
growth  of  this  calamity  had  been  so> 
slow — its    nature,    as    his    family 
knew,   was  so  hopeless — ^that   the 
daughter's    chief    care    after    her 
mother's   death,  was  to  break  the 
force  of  the  blow  which  she  dreaded 
so  much,  when  her  father  should 
learn     that     he     was     becoming 
gradually    but     incurably     blind. 
When  he  first  came  to  England^ 
after  his  wife's  death,  Mr.  Marston 
had  still  a    glimmering   of  light. 
Si^  months  later,  even  that  little 
light  was  darkened.     But  he  had 
begun     by     inveighing     strongly 
against  the  fogs'  of  our  coun^, 
which  on  the  brightest  summer's 
day  enveloped  everything  around 
him  ;  and  he  still  kept  up  the  habit. 
He  would  complain  fifty  times  a 
day  that  it  was  'very  dark,'  and 
wonder    whether    they  had    link- 
boys  in   London   streets    in    such 
perilous  weather.     No  one  could  be 
cruel  enough  to  destroy  the  inno- 
cent delusion,  if  such  it  really  was. 
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The  lamp  did  give  a  very  bad  light ; 
the  coals  were  very  indifferent ;  all 
the  honsehold,  to  judge  by  their  own 
accounts,  lived  in  a  constant  fog, 
and  groped  their  way  by  faith,  like 
the  master,  from  room  to  room. 
He  had  got  to  know  the  honse  well 
— ^that  part  in  which  he  lived,  at 
least — and  the  long  terrace,  which 
he  trod,  with  his  servant's  arm, 
for  one  hour  every  day. 

Ont  of  several  children  bom  to 
Mr.  Marston,  the  two  youngest 
alone  survived.  Rupert  came  into 
the  world  when  his  father  was  al- 
ready middle-aged ;  and  by  reason 
of  his  mother's  health,  which 
obliged  them  to  live  abroad,  the 
boy  never  saw  England  until  he 
was  sent  over  to  Harrow.  Mr. 
Harston  did  not  greatly  prize 
classical  learning :  he  could  not  see 
that  it  had  much  to  do  with  the 
practical  side  of  life :  but  he  had 
himself  been  at  a  public  school,  and 
lie  was  a  great  man  for  precedent ; 
therefore  his  son  went  to  Harrow. 
When  it  came  to  be  a  question  of 
Hupert's  going  to  college,  however, 
Mr.  Marston  pooh-pooh'd  the  idea. 
For  a  man  who  was  not  to  enter 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  what 
was  the  use  of  it  P  Bupert  was  to 
be  a  merchant,  which  was  a  sen- 
sible, lucrative  calling  ;  towards 
which,  from  certain  circumstances, 
Mr.  Marston's  sympathies  had  been 
drawn  for  several  years  past.  His 
uncle,  who  had  left  him  all  his  pro- 
perty, had  been  a  merchant  in  Lis- 
bon. The  successor  to  this  uncle, 
in  the  house,  was  one  Lozados,  who 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Mar- 
ston's,  and  with  whom,  at  Cintra, 
he  had  resided,  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy, for  many  years.  The  house 
of  Lozados  was  well  known  and  re- 
spected, uniting,  as  it  did,  a  g^at 
banking  firm  with  one  of  the 
largest  mercantile  connections  in 
Portugal.  ■  Mr.  Marston  himself 
had  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  business.  When  he  was  a 
young  man,    his  wcle   bad  died, 


leaving  him,  unconditionally,  a 
large  sum  of  money.  It  had  been 
optional  with  him  to  withdraw  this 
fortune  ^m  the  hands  of  his 
uncle's  successor,  but  he  had  not 
chosen  to  do  so.  He  had  watched 
how  the  prosperity  of  the  honse 
(not  without  fluctuations,  as  revo- 
lutions and  such  like  agitated  the 
money-market)  steadily  increased ; 
and  he  had  resolved  that  his  son 
should  embrace  a  career  which, 
with  prudence  and  foresight,  offered 
so  many  practical  advantages.  He 
was  not  to  be  brought  up  like  a 
wealthy  man's  only  son  :  no,  he 
was  to  live  thriftily  awhile,  and 
early  acquire  business  habits. 
There  were  still  living  men  nvho  de- 
clared that  in  this  Mr.  Marston  de- 
parted altogether  from  the  pre- 
cedent of  his  own  youth.  They  as- 
serted that  he  had  once  been  a 
dashing  young  spark,  renowned  for 
his  feats  across  country,  and  for  his 
driving  of  a  certain  yellow  Stan- 
hope in  the  ring ;  but  all  this  had 
been  before  his  marriage,  and  in 
talking  to  his  son  he  ignored  those 
days.  It  would  have  been  natural, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  Bu- 
pert, if  he  was  '  to  acquire  business 
habits,'  should  enter  Lozados' 
house ;  but  Mr.  Marston,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  live  abroad  so  many 
years  on  account  of  his  vrife^s 
health,  remained  a  thorough  Eng- 
lishman at  heart,  and  he  had  a 
great  dread  of  his  son's  becoming  a 
foreigner.  He  preferred,  therefore, 
the  young  man's  entering,  upon  less 
advantageous  terms,  a  merchant's 
house  in  London,  to  the  more  bril- 
liant opening  he  could  have  had  in 
Lisbon.  And  certain  undesirable 
love-passages  with  a  fair  lady  there, 
when  the  boy  was  only  nineteen, 
confirmed  the  father's  decision,  and 
hastened  its  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  various  phases  of  the  young 
man's  life  had  left  their  traces  on 
his  character.  A  boyhood  at  Harrow, 
with  a  wandering  home  in  Spain  or 
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Italy,  where  he  went  for  a  few  weeks 
from  time  to  time ;  an  opening  man- 
hood over  a  desk  in  the  City,  with 
an  occasional  holiday  in  the  intoxi- 
cating society  of  some  foreign 
capital,  this  had  been  Rupert 
Marston's  life.  He  was  by  nature 
passionate  and  easily  stirred,  but 
he  possessed  a  strong  will ;  and  his 
feelings  were  generally  under  the 
control  incumbent  on  his  other's 
son,  and  an  Englishman  bred  at  a 
public  school. 

He  was  not  expansive,  and,  except 
towards  women,  he  rarely  showed 
what  he  felfc.  With  them,  even  the 
very  plainest,  his  manner  had  in  it 
something  chivalrous  and  protect- 
ing, which  attracted  old  women 
and  young  girls  alike ;  and  he  had 
got  into  more  than  one  scrape  in 
consequence.  Women,  in  a  word, 
were  at  once  his  strongest  and  his 
weakest  point;  and  because  he 
mistrusted  himself,  he  had  rarely 
sought  their  society  of  late,  keep- 
ing resolutely  in  his  narrow  path 
of  daily  work  with  unslackening 
energy. 

That  was  the  secret  of  his  cha- 
racter. Whatever  he  did,  he  did  it 
with  all  his  soul  and  all  his  strength. 
He  had  been  eight  years  now  in 
Mr.  Claxton's  house,  and  he  was  a 
excellent  man  of  business,  with 
immense  powers  of  application,  and 
a  zeal  which  never  slackened.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  if 
his  father  chose  to  disburse  a  cer- 
tain sum,  there  was  very  little 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Claxton  would 
admit  Rupert  as  a  junior  partner 
into  the  house.  And  the  know- 
ledge that  that  gentleman  had  a 
high  opinion  of  his  son,  and  that 
he  placed  an  amount  of  confidence 
in  him  rarely  accorded  to  so 
young  a  man,  were  sources  of 
just  pride  to  Mr.  Marston.  The 
relations  between  Rupert  and 
his  father  were  not  conmion  ones. 
The  latter  still  exercised  his  parental 
authority  undiminished,  idthough 
the  former  was,  in  consequence  of 


his  father's  blindness,  almost  abso- 
lute master  to  do  as  he  pleased, 
Still,  with  forbearance  and  tact,  he 
strove  as  patiently  to  bring  the  old 
man  round  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
and  showed  as  much  solicitude  in 
obtaining  his  sanction  and  approval 
as  though  his  father  were  still  in 
the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  In 
many  respects  Rupert  was  like  his 
father;  in  his  strong,  well  cut, 
aquiline  nose,  and  deep-set  eyes,  no 
less  than  in  his  manly,  robust 
temper,  and  in  the  serviceable, 
rather  than  showy,  qualities  of  his 
mind.  He  was  a  man  whom  other 
men  would  find  it  difficult  to  *  dfo  ; ' 
but  whom  a  woman — ^if  haply  he 
should  fall  foul  of  one  so  minded — 
might  twist  round  her  finger  at 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Marston's  daughter  was 
seven  years  younger  than  her 
brother.  In  half  an  hour's  walk 
through  London  streets,  you  will 
see  handsomer  faces  than  hers. 
But  you  will  not  often  find  one  you 
remember  so  distinctly  many  days 
after ;  one  which  sets  you  thinking, 
as  this  face  did,  about  the  character 
and  story  and  future  of  its  owner. 

Her  story  hitherto  was  to  be  told 
in  few  words ;  her  character  can,  at 
best,  be  only  indicated  here :  it  will 
be  shown,  as  far  as  I  have  the  power, 
in  its  strength  and  its  weakness, 
hereaft^er. 

She  had  been  bred  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  not  bred  after  foreign  ways, 
however,  but  by  a  fond  and  careful 
mother,  who  was  as  English  as  she 
could  be,  in  all  the  best  sense  of  that 
word.  Mrs.  Marston  had  not 
thought  of  making  her  daughter 
brilliantly  accomplished;  and,  in- 
deed, except  to  read  aloud  well, 
there  was  no  one  thing  which  Olivia 
did  better  than  other  girls.  She 
was  a  tolerable  musician ;  and  she 
spoke  more  or  less  correctly  the 
languages  of  those  countries  in  which 
she  had  travelled:  that  was  all. 
K  by  *  a  good  education,'  therefore, 
is  meant  the  labour  taken  to  acquire 
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a  great  variety  of  knowledge,  Olivia 
was  certainly  npt  liighly  educated- 
Bat  in  that  teaching  which  fits  men 
and  women  to  bear  their  burthens 
in  life — in  those  noble  lessons  which 
prepare  the  character  to  resist  alike 
the  enervating  efifects  of  prosperity 
and  the  shocks  of  adversity — ^Mrs. 
Marston  had  spared  no  pains  with 
her  young  daughter.  She  died 
when  Olivia  was  nineteen.  It  was 
the  girl's  first  grief;  and  the  brave 
help  she  brought  to  her  blind 
stricken  father,  in  this  his  sore 
need,  was  the  first  fruits  of  the 
mother's  teaching. 

But  she  was  by  no  means  a  fault- 
less young  person ;  and  the  mo- 
ther's training  had  only  partially 
succeeded  in  counteracting  the 
foibles  of  nature.  The  result  was 
one  that  is  not  uncommon,  when 
nature  and  education  struggle  for 
the  mastery.  She  was  what  is 
called  *  very  inconsistent.'  People 
who  only  knew  her  a  little,  could 
not  understand  how  any  one  so  im- 
pulsive, at  times,  should,  at  others, 
seem  cold  and  guarded ;  how  haply, 
when  they  looked  that  she  should 
be  angered,  she  was  patient;  and 
then  again,  why,  suddenly,  at  men- 
tion of  some  disloyalty  or  wrong, 
the  fire  kindled  in  her  cheek  and 
eye,  and  she  spoke  words  which, 
perhaps,  had  been  better  left  un- 
said. She  was  rapid  in  her  de- 
cisions, which  being  founded  on 
strong  natural  impulses  of  right  and 
wrong,  often  lacked  worldly  wisdom ; 
indeed,  of  this  latter  possession,  she 
was  (partly  from  circumstances,  no 
doubt)  singularly  deficient.  What 
will  people  say  ?  was  a  question 
which  it  never  occurred  to  her  to 
ask ;  not  because  she  despised  con- 
ventionaHties,  but  simply  because 
her  dealings  with  '  the  world '  were 
so  very  limited,  that  the  thing  never 
troubled  her.  She  was  always  a 
little  shy,  a  Kttle  cold,  with 
strangers ;  she  was  not  used  to 
them ;  but  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  vanity  or  self-concern  about  her,. 


and  she  very  soon  thawed.  She 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and 
very  little  of  society — ^which  is  a 
nice  distinction.  She  had  read  a 
great  deal,  in  a  desultory  way,  and 
knew  a  great  deal  more  than  most 
girls  of  her  age  about  all  the  com- 
plicated questions,  the  dangers,  and 
difficulties  of  hfe.  Love,  save  in 
the  shadowy  form  wherein  he  pre- 
sents himself  to  eveiy  woman,  had 
as  yet  no  place  in  her  imagination. 
Of  that  great  ruling  mystery  in  life 
she  was,  practically,  more  ignorant 
than  many  of  her  juniors.  She 
lived  very  much  in  a  world  of  her 
own,  and  felt  small  desire  to  in- 
terrupt the  habits  of  seclusion  which 
her  mother's  death  and  her  fiebther's 
blindness  had  brought  about.  Wlia;t 
attraction  could  Fordingham  neigh- 
bours have  for  her?  She  dis- 
couraged their  advances,  however, 
chiefly  from  the  fear  of  anything' 
that  would  derange  her  father's 
fixed  routine  of  habits.  She  was 
his  mainstay.  All  that  was  to  be 
done,  she  did.  Her  chief  thought 
was  how  to  spare  him  any  addi- 
tion to  the  heavy  care  under  which 
his  life  was  shadowed. 

Except  when  she  was  gardening, 
or  driving,  or  about  some  household 
duty,  she  was  by  his  side.  Rupert 
was  off  to  the  City  early  every 
morning ;  it  was  she  who  read  the 
Thnes  to  her  father ;  who  wrote  his 
journal  (such  a  journal  as  it  was ! 
but  he  would  lubve  thought  that 
heaven  and  earth  were  going  to  pass 
away  had  it  remained  unwritten)  ; 
who  brought  him  his  cheques  to 
sign;  and  who  was  constajitly  at 
hand  to  answer  questions  as  to  the 
weather.  Their  talk  was  of  ont-of- 
the-world  things,  and  not  snch 
gossip  as  the  Fordingham  folk  en- 
joyed Of  perilous  escapes  and  mar- 
vellous surprises ;  anecdotes  of  the 
past,  of  queer  characters  whom  he 
had  met  in  his  youth ; — such  were 
the  staple  subjects  between  the  old 
man  and  his  daughter. 

Of  evenings,  when  B>up«rt  came 
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liome,  she  always  read  aloud — some 
stirriiig  tale  of  adventure  or  the 
explorations  of  the  last  African 
traveller.  In  such  books,  Mr.  Mar- 
ston  took  the  keenest  interest,  and 
was  disappointed  if  anything  oc- 
curred to  interfere  with  the  even- 
ing's reading.  The  only  interrup- 
tion which  at  all  compensated  to 
him  for  the  loss,  was  the  occasional 
visit  of  two  old  Spanish  friends  of 
his — City  men,  who  often  came 
down  to  dine  at  the  Cedars,  having 
a  general  invitation  to  do  so.  They 
were  ahnost  the  only  visitors  Mr. 
Marston  ever  saw ;  he  never  talked 
or  thought  about  the  people  who 
lived  at  a  stoneVthrow  &om  his 
gate.  Though  very  far  from  what 
is  generally  understood  as  an  ima- 
ginative man,  he  too  dwelt  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  a  world  of  the 
past;  and  such  being  the  case,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  seclusion 
in  which  his  daughter  lived  never 
struck  him  as  uncommon,  or  xm- 
desirable. 

This  mode  of  life  would  have  con- 
tinued unchanged,  but  for  the  arrival 
of  a  new  inmate  at  the  Cedars. 

With  that  arrival,  a  more  mun- 
dane element  entered  the  house. 
Mr.  Marston  had  no  longer  the  un- 
interrupted benefit  of  his  daughter's 
society.  His  enjoyment  of  those 
long  quiet  evenings  was  broken 
into.  And  though  the  reading  was 
resumed  from  time  to  time,  it  was 
never  the  same  thing  again.  For 
there  was  one  listener  too  much, 
who  never  thoroughly  liked  it. 

Miss  Clorinda  Pringle  was  Mrs. 
Marston's  elder  sister.  For  the 
last  five  and  thirty  years  she  had 
lived  alone,  and  she  was  now  sixty- 
nine.  Mrs.  Marston  had  always 
been  fond  of  her  sister ;  the  strong 
tie  of  girlhood  never  having  loosened 
under  absence,  and  the  widening 
dissimilarity  of  their  characters. 
As  often  as  circumstances  had  per- 
mitted during  the  lifetime  of  the 
former,  they  had  met ;  but  this, 
owing  to  the  married  lady's  state 


of  health,  and  the  unmarried  lady's 
dread  of  crossing  the  water,  was 
not  often.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Mr.  Marston  felt  any  very  lively 
regret  at  this.  He  and  his  sister- 
in-law  did  not  suit ;  and  during 
his  dear  wife's  lifetime  he  was  just 
as  well  pleased  that  the  ocean  should 
divide  them.  Now  the  case  was 
different.  All  that  was  connected^ 
however  remotely,  with  his  departed 
wife,  had  a  value  in  his  eyes.  Her 
he  never  named,  even  to  his  chil- 
dren, but  they  felt  the  secret  cause 
of  many  a  chknge  in  his  thoughts 
and  opinions.  So  when  Miss  Pringle 
drove  down  to  the  Cedars  for 
the  first  time  after  the  Marston's 
arrival  from  abroad,  Ohvia  was  not 
surprised  to  see  how  cordially  her 
father  greeted  her  aunt  Clorinda. 
It  was  so  long  since  they  had  met^ 
that  OHvia  scarcely  remembered 
her  aunt.  She  found  a  little  lively 
old  lady,  very  much  dressed,  with 
a  fiaxen  wig,  and  great  juveniHiy 
of  manner ;  talking  very  fast,  and 
chiefly  about  herself;  addicted  to 
society,  a  great  fidget,  somewhat  of 
a  screw ;  but  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  life,  good-natured,  and 
not  given  to  evil  speaking.  Of 
course  she  was  selfish  ;  it  would  be 
fatal  to  all  of  us,  having  no  creature 
on  earth  to  think  of  but  ourselves 
for  five  and  thirty  years.  She  was 
weU  off,  but  had  no  home  ;  none  of 
the  small  cares  and  burthens  to  be 
borne  for  others,  which  a  home 
brings  with  it.  Her  own  dress,  her 
whist,  the  misdemeanours  of  a  maid 
(who  came  into  ofl&ce  generally^ 
with  a  new  wig,  once  a  year,  that 
being  the  utmost  period  any  woman 
had  ever  been  known  to  stand  Miss 
Pringle's  *  ways  ') ;  and  these,  with 
the  performance  of  her  duties  to 
society,  filled  up  the  measure  of  her 
thoughts  and  time.  She  dwelt  in 
lodgings — at  Bath,  at  Brighton,  at 
Harrowgate,  and  occasionally,  as 
now,  in  London.  She  was  delighted 
to  see  her  relations  again :  thought 
OHvia  *  very  like  her  poor  mother,*" 
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was  overflowing  in  her  recollections 
of  the  past,  and  appeared  entirely 
to  have  forgotten  that  her  brother- 
in-law  had  not  always  been  quite  as 
affectionate  as  he  now  seemed. 

But  Olivia  knew  her  father  so 
well  that  she  saw,  after  the  second 
long  day  Aunt  Clo  had  spent  at 
the  Cedars,  that  the  spinster's  ex- 
uberance of  talk  was  a  sore  trial 
to  Mr.  Marston.  He  was  getting  a 
little  deaf— just  enough  to  make  it 
necessary  for  those  who  addressed 
him  to  speak  distinctly ;  and  Aunt 
Clo  seemed  never  able  to  get  rid  of 
her  words  fast  enough.  Yet  Mr. 
Marston's  patience  held  out.  Ap- 
parently he  was  resolved  to  com- 
pensate to  Miss  Pringle  for  all  his 
sins  of  omission  in  past  years.  At 
last,  one  day,  when  she  was  gone, 
after  having  bemoaned  her  forlorn 
condition,  and  her  solitude  at  such 
times  as  she  was  not  in  society,  and 
the  discomforts  of  a  lodging,  Mr. 
Marston  turned  to  his  daughter  and 
said, 

*  I  have  been  calculating.  Your 
aunt  is  seventy  next  birthday, 
Olivia.' 

'  Is  she,  father  ?  She  doesn't 
look  as  much.' 

*  And  it  is  very  lonely  and  un- 
comfortable for  her,  living  all  by 
herself.  She  seems  fond  of  you, 
I  think— eh  ?' 

*Well — yes — I  dare  say  she  is. 
It  was  very  kind  of  her  to  give  me 
those  topazes  yesterday.' 

*Your  aunt  wants  to  come  and 
live  with  us,  Olive.  I'm  sure  of 
it.' 

His  daughter  said  nothing. 

'  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  her.' 

Still  she  was  dumbfounded. 

*  Shall  you  mind  it  very  much, 
Olive  ?' 

*  I,  father  ? — it  is  you.  I  mean — 
of  course  I  cannot  mind  anything 
you  like  ; — but ' 

'  I  don't  like  it,  Olivia.  I  don't 
pretend  to  like  it.  Your  aunt 
gabbles  like  a  magpie.  I  can't 
hear  one  word  in  a  dozen  she  says. 


But  she  is  lonely  and  old — and  I 
think  some  one — some  one  who  is 
gmie — ^you  know  who,  my  dear- 
would  like  to  offer  her  a  home,  if 
she  were  alive.  That  is  why  I  do 
it.' 

Then  Olivia  said  no  more.  She 
knew  that,  however  distasteful  to 
her  father,  the  thing  was  to  be; 
unless  her  aunt  should  decline  the 
offer.  She  did  not  decline  it.  She 
came,  bringing  a  maid,  and  paying 
her  due  share  of  the  household 
expenses.  It  was  v^ry  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Marston,  that  after 
making  the  great  sacrifice  he  had 
done,  he  should  charge  his  daugh- 
ter to  see  that  her  aunt  settled  her 
accounts  punctually  every  week. 

The  coming  of  Aunt  Clo  inftised 
altogether  a  new  element  into  that 
quiet  household. 

CHAPTER  in. 

MAKING  ACQUAINTANCE. 

*My  dear  Olivia,  I  cannot  hear  of 
your  moping  yourself  to  death  in 
this  absurd  way,  seeing  no  one. 
I  have  no  idea  of  moping  myself,  I 
assure  you.  It  is  very  bad  for  my 
nerves.  Dr.  Flaherty  told  me  when 
I  was  at  Harrowgate  that  social 
relaxation  was  hal^  the  battle,  and 
we  sat  down  such  a  delightful 
party  every  day  to  dinner  at  the 
"Granby,"  it  quite  assisted  diges- 
tion, I'm  sure.  I  always  get  ill 
when  I'm  alone.' 

'Well,  you  see,  Aunt  Clo,  you 
run  no  risk  of  that  here,  as  papa 
and  I  never  go  out.' 

'That's  just  it !  It  is  perfectlr 
absurd,  a  girl,  at  your  age,  shutting 
yourself  up  like  this  ;  why  I — I — 
I'm  not  very  young,  perhaps,  but  I 
should  consider  it  quite  wrong — 
yes,  wrong — ^to  shut  myself  up  as  if 
I  were  in  a  convent  or  monastery, 
or  something.  As  to  your  papa,  of 
course  that  is  another  thing.  He 
would  go  about  if  he  could,  poor 
man,  but  he  can't.' 
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•Well,  aunt,  I  can  only  say  I 
don't  feel  as  if  it  woald  amuse  me 
a  bit  to  go  into  Fordingham  society. 
I  slionldn't  know  what  to  talk 
aboat  to  the  people.  I  don't  think 
we  should  have  many  subjects  in 
common;  and,  on  the  whole,  I'm 
sure  I'm  happier  at  home  here.' 

*  Well  it  is  vastly  ridiculous  of 
you,  and  indeed  I  think  it  is  quite 
selfish,  Olivia,  for  I  believe  your 
father  would  be  quite  spirited  up 
by  hearing  a  little  gossip  about  his 
neighbours,  and  seeing  one  or  two 
occasionally.' 

*  He  was  never  fond  of  gossip  at 
any  time — now  less  than  ever.* 

'  Mr.  Marston,'  said  Miss  Prin- 
gle,  veering  suddenly  round  in  her 
chair,  so  as  to  face  the  old  gentle- 
man, *  shouldn't  you  like  a  friend 
or  two  sometimes  to  drop  in  here  ? 
I'm  sure  you  would.' 

*  To  drop  what  ?  '  said  Mr.  Mar- 
ston, with  his  hand  up  to  his  ear. 

'Dear  me!  your  papa's  hearing 
gets  worse  and  worse,  Olivia.  To 
drop  in  here — ^to  drop  you  a  caZZ,' 
she  shouted. 

*I'm  not  deaf,  my  dear  Miss 
Pringle.  I  like  people  to  speak 
distinctly — but  you  need  never 
scream  at  me.  No,  I  can't  say 
that  I  should  like  that  sort  of  thing 
dropped  on  me  at  all  hours.  Olivia 
keeps  these  rooms  so  dark  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  who  comes  in. 
And  then  the  fog ;  it's  as  much  as 
one  can  do  to  find  the  way  to  one's 
mouth.  Does  the  fog  get  in  your 
head.  Miss  Pringle,  as  it  does  into 
mine? ' 

*  Bless  your  heart !  Mr.  Marston, 
there's  no  fog.  It  is  a  bright  April 
day.' 

*  Hush ! '  whispered  Olivia,  flush- 
ing. 'You  forget,  Aunt  Clo,  we 
never  contradict  him  about  the  fog.' 
Then  she  said  aloud,  '  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful day,  father,  but  we  are  too  near 
London  not  to  feel  the  influence  of 
the  smoke.  Besides,  coming  from 
a  clear  sunny  climate,  as  we  do,  of 
course  it  seems  worse  to  us.' 


*  Well,  at  least  you  will  allow 
that  it  is  quite  warm,  Mr.  Marston,' 
cried  Aunt  Clo. 

'  I  should  say  it  was  both  dark 
and  cold,'  returned  the  blind  man, 
'  but  I  am  glad  if  others  don't  find 
it  so.  Olivia,'  he  continued,  extend- 
ing his  hand  over  the  fire,  *  these 
coals  don't  throw  out  any  heat ;  you 
should  get  some  more.' 

'  I  will  put  on  a  log  of  wood ; 
that  will  make  a  blaze.' 

*  Gracious !  I  must  go  to  the 
window,'  exclaimed  Aunt  Clo.  *  The 
skin  is  nearly  burnt  ofi"  my  face, 
as  it  is.  Do  you  use  milk  of  roses, 
Olivia?  You  ought  to.  It's  the 
way  I've  kept  my  complexion  as  I 
have.  And  you  shouldn't  sit  over 
that  great  roasting  fire.' 

'  My  father  likes  my  sitting  here, 
and  I  don't  feel  it.' 

'Olivia,'  he  said,  turning  round 
to  her  side,  '  when  will  Rupert  be 
back  ?  It  is  quite  dark  already — eh? ' 

*  He  will  not  be  back  for  a  long 
time  yet,  it  gets  dark  so  soon.' 

'Dark!'  cried  Aunt  Clo  (bat 
she  was  too  far  for  Mr.  Marston  to 
hear  her),  '  why,  we  are  going  out 
to  drive.  How  can  you  talk  so  ? 
It  is  time  to  go  and  put  on  our 
things  ;  the  carriage  will  be  round 
in  ten  minutes.' 

And  Aunt  Clo  frisked  out  of  the 
room.  '  Father,  we  are  going  out 
for  a  short  drive.* 

'  Dear  me !  what  can  bo  the' 
pleasure  of  driving  in  such  weather  ? 
The  coachman  will  be  sure  to  lose 
his  way,  or  drive  you  up  against 
something,  and  smash  the  panels 
in.  Why  can't  you  stay  at  home  ? 
Home  is  much  the  best  place  in 
these  fogs.' 

*  So  it  is ;  but  we  foolish  women 
like  going  out,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  is.  And  John,  you 
know,  is  so  steady,  there  is  never 
any  danger  with  him.  My  aunt  is 
anxious  to  return  some  visits  that 
have  been  paid  her,  and  she  would 
be  unhappy  not  to  go.' 

*  What  a  woman  that  is, '  muttpred 
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the  old  man,  'never  qniet  for  a 
single  half-hour.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  is  there,  Olivia  ?  ' 

*  Nothing  at  all,  but  to  sit  still 
hj  your  fire-side,  and  pity  our  rest- 
lessness in  wanting  to  go  out  in 
such  weather.' 

'  I  did  take  my  walk,  you  know,' 
he  said  quickly.  *  And  then  you 
wrote  my  journal,  and  we  did  the 
accounts  together.  Did  you  send 
that  pound  to  the  soldier's  wife  you 
Tead  to  me  about  in  the  Timss  ?  ' 

'Yes  father,  I  sent  it  without 
your  name.' 

*  That  was  right.  And  you  wrote 
my  letter  to  Lozados  ?  Well,  then 
there's  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
No  cheque  to  sign,  I  hope  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  dear,  no,'  returned  Olivia, 
smiling.  *  No  cheques,  nothing  at 
all  to  do  but  to  sit  still.  Shall 
Fritz  conle  and  be  with  you  ?  ' 

Mr.  Marston  would  never  admit 
that  he  wanted  any  one.  Hence  his 
reply  to  Miss  Pringle's  suggestion 
of  friends  'dropping  in.'  Hence, 
too,  his  invariable  rejoinder  when 
Olivia  proposed  his  German  servant 
coming  to  sit  with  him. 

'  Well,  he  can  come  if  he  likes  ; 
"but  remember,  I  don't  want  him, 
Olivia,  and  I'm  not  going  out 
again.' 

But  as  his  daughter  knew,  not- 
withstanding this  protest,  that  her 
father  found  the  old  Alsatian 
soldier,  with  his  recollections  of 
Napoleon  and  his  stories  of  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  very  plea- 
sant company,  Fritz  was  sent  up- 
stairs. 

'  M'sieu  feut  se  promener  encore 
nn  betit  beu  ?  *  asked  Fritz,  as 
usual,  on  entering  the  room. 

'  Ah  !  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  me 
proposez  la  ? '  was  'the  reply  in 
^od  slow  strong  English-French, 
delivered  with  indignation,  as 
though  the  proposal  were  quite 
unheard-of.  *  Par  ung  pareil  temps, 
Fritz  .  .  .  Ah ! ' 

*  Si  m'sieu  feut  b'en  essayer,  il 
fait  un  temps  doux,  comme  .  . .  de  la 


pate  d'amande !'  returned  Fritz,  as 
he  bent  over  his  master. 

'II  ne  faut  pas  oongtredire  \^ 
raison,  Fritz.  N'est-ce  pas  que  le 
brouillard  vous  monte  dans  la  teter ' 
'Parbleu,  oni,  m'sieu,  mais — 9a 
n'emp^che  pas — ^le  zoleil  va  son 
train,  tout  de  mdme.' 

And,  after  a  great  deal  more 
persuasion,  Fritz  got  his  master 
out  upon  the  terrace.  There  was 
always  a  grand  battle  to  obtain  this 
second  walk. 

Olivia,  as  in  duty  bonnd,  accom- 
panied her  aunt  in  the  round  of 
visits  the  spinster  was  delighted 
to  have  to  return  within  a  fort- 
night after  her  arrival ;  but  on  this 
afternoon  Mrs.  Pomfret  was  the 
only  lady  they  found  at  home. 

They  were  shown  into  a  large  and 
very  sumptuous  drawing-room, 
where  a  stout  comely  woman  of 
fifty  sat  at  work,  talking  to  ayouD^ 
man  who  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  at  home,  as  he  lounged  back 
on  the  sofa,  with  his  feet  upon  a 
chair.  A  short,  smooth,  fresh- 
faced  girl  stood  near  the  fire-place. 
She  had  apparently  just  come  in 
from  riding.  Her  hat  was  in  her 
hand,  and  the  end  of  her  dark  hair, 
slipping  from  its  comb,  had  partiallj 
fallen. 

'  I'm  delighted  to  be  at  home 
when  you  called,'  said  Mrs.  Pom- 
fret,  rising.  'It  is  such  a  chance 
ever  finding  any  one.  Kate,  my 
love,  you  know  Miss  Marston — my 
daughter.  Miss  Pringle — and  Miss 
Marston,  allow  me  to  introduce  my 
nephew,  Mr.  Westbrook.  Is  your 
brother  at  home,  Kate  ? ' 

Kate  was  understood  to  say  'No.* 
while  Miss  Pringle  looked  round 
her,  and  kept  exclaiming,  'Dear 
me,  what  abeautiftil  house!  Really 
quite  a  palace,  Mrs.  Pomfe^t ;  quite 
fitted  for  a/e^e,  I'm  sure ! ' 

The  lady  smiled,  and  sank  her 
voice  into  a  confidential  tone. 

'We  do  occasionally  gather  our 
neighbours  together.  Miss  Pringle, 
but  to  tell  you  the  tnruth  there  are 
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very  few  with  whom  we  can  be 
intimate  here,  and  those  we  see 
more  of  a  quiet  way  at  dinner.'     . 

*  With  a  rubber  of  whist,  I  dare 
say,  afterwards  ?  '  suggested  Miss 
Pringle. 

'Exactly;  or  a  little  music,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Sometimes  the 
young  people  get  up  a  waltz,  when 
we  can  get  down  a  few  gentlemen 
firom  London.  Our  society,'  she 
added,  shaking  her  head,  '  is  very 
limited.  One  is  obliged  to  be  par- 
ticular, you  know.  Such  people  as 
we  have,  coming  here,  and  taking 
good  houses ! ' 

'  Indeed  ?  '  said  her  visitor,  with 
elevated  brows.  *  Dear  me  !  now, 
when  I  looked  round  in  church 
and  saw  such  a  number  of — of 
smart  bonnets,  and  so  on,1  thought 
you  must  have  quite  a  large  society 
here.' 

*  Mostly  retired  tradesmen,'  said 
Mrs.  Pomfret,  moumftOly.  '  Some 
of  them  not  even  retired.' 

Now,  Mrs.  Pomfret's  father  was 
a  soap-boiler.  I  have  refrained 
&om  mentioning  the  painftil  fact 
hitherto ;  but  the  truth,  sooner  or 
later,  must  be  told.  Mr.  Pomfret, 
who  was  a  gentleman  (though  an 
uncommonly  dull  one),  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  a  sleeping 
partner  in  a  bank,  had  married 
Mrs.  Pomfret,  no  doubt  in  conside- 
ration of  her  very  large  fortune. 
She  had  made  him  a  good  wife, 
and,  according  to  her  Hghts,  she 
was  an  excellent  mother.  She  had, 
besides,  infinitely  more  brains  than 
her  husband.  Her  failings  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out,  for  they 
lay  upon  the  surface,  and  some- 
times obtruded  themselves,  indeed, 
more  annoyingly  than  serious  vices 
might  have  done ;  so  that,  in  this 
manner,  much  that  was  kind  and 
excellent  was  obscured. 

*I  dare  say  Mr.  Marston  feels, 
as  I  do,  that  with  daughters,  one 
can't  be  too  particular,  Miss  Prin- 
gle. It  is  a  great  responsibility. 
With  only  a  brother,  too,  to  chape- 


rone  her.  I  can  quite  understand 
Mr.  Marston's  not  caring  that  his 
daughter  should  make  many  ac- 
quaintance at  first;  but  now  that 
you  are  come.  Miss  Pringle,  and 
can  act  as  mamma,  I  do  hope  we 
shall  see  more  of  your  niece.' 

*  I'm  sure  you're  very  kind.  I 
was  telling  her,  only  to-day,  that 
I  meant  to  break  through  her  con- 
ventual habits.  Quite  ridiculous 
a  girl  of  her  age  moping  herself 
in  that  way,  isn't  it  ?  And  to  do 
Mr.  Marston  justice,  though  he 
says  he  doesn't  like  society  hunself, 
I'm  sure  he  would  never  stand  in 
the  way  of  OHvia's  going  out.' 

'  Charming  person  she  seems  to 
be — so  refined-looking,  so  unlike 
the  conmion  herd,  Miss  Pringle.' 

That  lady  evidently  accepted 
this  as  a  subtle  compliment  to 
herself. 

*  She  takes  after  the  Pringles,  I 
believe ;  and  there  is  a  strong  like- 
ness runs  throughout  the  family  to 
the  portraits  of  our  great  ancestor, 
who  was  henchman  to  Bobert  the 
Bruce.' 

'  Indeed  ?  *  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pomfret, 
with  great  unction.  *  How  very  in- 
teresting !  What  a  very  old  family ! 
Well,  Miss  Marston,  I  must  say,  has 
a  great  air  of  nobility.' 

'  We  are  all  said  to  have  thaty^ 
ne  eais  quoi  which  is  seen  in  the 
portraits  of  the  great  henchman ;  but 
I  believe  my  colouring,  the  colour  of 
my  hair,  at  least,  is  more  like  his 
than  Olivia's ;  but  then  she,  you  see, 
has  a  touch  of  the  Marstons.' 

Bj  what  process  of  reasoning  the 
spinster  contrived  to  believe  that  she 
was  unadulterated  Pringle  (unless 
she  could  show  that  that  race  had 
bred  in  and  in,  throughout  all  these 
generations),  while  in  her  niece  the 
pure  type  was  marred,  it  would  have 
been  curious  to  learn.  Mrs.  Pomfret 
was  quite  sharp  enough  to  perceive 
this  little  diflBculty,  but  her  mind 
was  held  in  thrall  by  the  fact  of  her 
visitor's  great  antiquity — of  family, 
and  she  forbore  from  any  indiscreet 
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question.  The  conversation  between 
the  two  elder  ladies  gained  strength 
and  Yolnme  as  it  flowed  along.  It 
meandered  through  a  variety  of 
fields,  but  it  never  slackened ;  that 
little  disclosure  of  the  henchman 
had  given  it  a  marvellous  impetus. 

The  *  young  people  '  were,  in  the 
meantime,  improving  acquaintance 
at  the  other  end  of  ^e  room.     The 
gentleman  who  had  been  introduced 
under  the  name  of  Westbrook  had 
sauntered  towards  the  young  ladies ; 
but,  as  though  he  felt  himself  too 
tall,  or  was  too  indolent,  to  remain 
standing  at  his  full  height — and  he 
was  nearly  six  foot  three — ^he  leaned, 
with  his  arms  folded,  against  the 
embrasure  of  the  window,  and  in 
this  attitude  occasionally  dropped  a 
word  or  two  into  the  girls*  conver- 
sation.    He  was  well-looking,  and 
better  made  than  most  very  tall  men 
ar0>  broad  in  the  chest  and  straight 
in  the  leg,  with  good  hands  and  feet. 
The  upper  part  of  the  face  was  very 
handsome,  but  the  mouth,  distinctly 
seen  under  the  slight  fair  moustache, 
was  not  a  pleasant  mouth  in  repose, 
though  when  he    spoke,   the   fine 
even  teeth  and  a  pleasant   voice 
obhterated  its   disagreeable  efiect. 
The   manner  was  that    of  a  man 
careless  and  lazy  until  roused — ac- 
customed, probably,  to  conquest — 
and  so  completely  self-assured  as  to 
render  effort,  restraint,  or  hesitation, 
entirely  impossible  with  him.     In  a 
vulgar  man  this  would  have  been 
insupportable,  but  Julian  Westbrook 
was  a  gentleman.     There  was  that 
about  him  which  might  attract  or 
repel  you,   but  his  manner  could 
never  be  thought  off*ensive.     Miss 
!Marston,  having  conceived  of  most 
Enprlishmen  that  they  were   shy, 
stiff,  and  ill  at  ease,  was  agreeably 
surprised  with  this   specimen.     It 
chanced  that,  after  a  while,  Miss 
Pomfret  asked    her    if  she    rode. 
Olivia  replied  that  she  had  done  so 
a  good  deal  in  Spain,  whereupon 
Westbrook   observed  that  he   had 
ridden  through  the  greater  part  of 


Spain  the  year  before.  They  fell  to 
teJking  of  different  places  known  to 
them  both,  and  this  link  once  fonnd, 
a  chain  quickly  formed  itself.  West- 
brook  was  roused.  He  had  been  to 
Cintra.  He  knew  the  house  where 
the  Marstons  had  lived  for  five 
winters.  He  even  knew  a  merchant 
there,  who  was  one  of  their  oldest 
friends.  The  interchange  of  remi- 
niscence  was  so  animated  that  Kate 
Pomfret  found  herself  completely 
stranded  and  forgotten.  When  Miss 
Pringle  rose  to  take  leave,  her  niec* 
was  quite  surprised  to  find  that  more 
than  twenty  minutes  had  slipped 
away.  Westbrook  conducted  them 
to  the  carriage. 

*  What  a  very  fine  man,  Olivia,' 
exclaims  Aunt  Clo  as  the  carriage 
drives  off".  *  How  I  do  hke  tall  men ! 
I  wish  Bupert  was  a  little  taller, 
Olivia.' 

'  Rupert  is  quite  tall  enough,  I 
think,'  said  his  sister,  tetchy  for 
her  brother's  reputation,  even  in  the 
matter  of  inches.  'He  is  nearly 
five  feet  ten.  Those  very  tall  men 
never  know  what  to  do  with  their 
legs.' 

'  Well,  this  one  had  his  legs  most 
comfortably  stretched  on  a  chair 
when  we  came  in,'  laughed  the  old 
lady.  *  I  thought  it  quite  a  pity  to 
disturb  him.  But  I  suppose  he  was 
repaid  by  talking  to  you.  You 
seemed  to  get  on  famously  together/ 
'  Yes,'  said  Olivia.  *  We  got  on 
very  well,  for  he  knows  dear  San 
Salvador,  and  all  my  favourite  walks 
at  Cintra:  and  we  found  we  had 
mutual  acquaintances,  too.  I  little 
thought  ever  to  meet  any  one  at  the 
Pomfrets'  whom  I  could  talk  to  about 
the  dear  old  place.' 

*  Well,  now,  I  hope  you're  obliged 
to  me  for  making  you  come  oat  of 
your  shell.  Mrs.  Pomfret  seems 
really  a  char^mng  woman,  and  quite 
sociably  inclined.  And  what  a 
beautiful  house !  I'm  sure  they 
must  have  very  nice  parties.' 

*Do  ladies  in  England  wear 
flowers  in  their  caps  of  a  morning  ? 
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She  is  good-uatared,  I  should  think, 
but  rather  oppressirely  over  civil. 
I  thought  the  daughter  pretty — 
didn't  you,  aunt  ?' 

*  I  can't  say  I  looked  at  her  much. 
I  saw  a  young  person  in  a  Joseph, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  who  didn't 
seem  to  me  to  open  her  lips.  You 
and  the  tall  good-looking  man — 
what's  his  name  ? — ^had  the  talking 
all  to  yourselves,  Olivia.' 

*  Oh,  Aunt  Clo  !  I  hope  I  wasn't 
rude,'  said  Olivia,  colouring  with 
compunction.  *  I  was  interested  in 
talkmg  about  Cintra,  and  I'm  afraid 
I  forgot  her.' 

InMrs.  Pomfret's  drawing-room, 
meantime,  the  departed  visitors  were, 
of  course,  equally  being  discussed. 

*  Well,  Julian,  what  do  you  think 
of  our  new  beauty  ?  1  am  so  an- 
noyed that  Lionel  wasn't  here.  Such 
a  good  opportunity  to  have  intro- 
duced biTn^  and  then  he  could  have 
gone  and  called.' 

'  Catch  him,  my  dear  aunt,'  said 
Westbrook  smiling.  *I  can't  say 
that  I  think  he  has  had  any  great 
loss  in  missing  the  opportunity  of 
being  introduced  to  your  beauty. 
He  can  see  better-looking  women 
any  day.' 

^Oh,  come,  Julian!'  laughed  Kate; 
^  that's  rather  good.  I'm  not  blind, 
you  know.  You  never  look  half  as 
interested  or  animated  when  you're 
talking  to  Miss  Wells,  or  Miss  Bligh, 
as  you  did  just  now.  You  may  say 
what  you  like,  I'm  sure  you  do 
admire  Miss  Marston.' 

*Do  I,  Kate?  Well,  of  course, 
you  know  best.  I  grant  the  girl  is 
thorough-bred  lookmg,  and — ' 

*  That  she  has  every  right  to  be,' 
struck  in  Mrs.  Pomfret.  *The 
Pringles,  it  seems,  are  a  very  old 
fiunily.  Their  ancestor  was  hench- 
man to  Robert  Bruce.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Julian,  drily.  '  Well, 
the  descendant  of  King  Kobert  the 
Bruce's  henchman  is  too  sallow. 
There  is  something  piquant  about 
her  face,  but  she  don't  carry  enough 
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flesh.  That  isn't  at  all  the  sort  of 
thing  for  Lionel.  He  won't  admire 
her.' 

'  I  didn't  say  that  hs  would,'  re- 
marked his  provoking  cousin,  sotto 
voce,  '  What  I  said  wa^  that  you 
did.' 

*  I  don't  know  when,'  said  Mrs. 
Pomfret,  ruminating,  *  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  seen  a  young  per- 
son who  has  taken  my  fancy  so 
much.  So  distinguished — so  very 
distinguished,  Julian.  And  Miss 
Pringle  is  really  a  very  nice  Hvely 
old  lady ;  a  httle  vain,  a  Httle  fool- 
ish, perhaps,  but  really  very  plea- 
sant. I  must  ask  them  to  dinner 
at  once.  Now,  what  day  can  you 
come  down,  Juli*iv?~and  we'll  try 
and  get  up  a  little  "'^^arty  ;  only, 
don't  throw  us  over  as  ^  ju  did  last 
time,  because  your  uncle  doesn't 
like  it.' 

*  I  didn't  promise.  YHien  I  pro- 
mise I  always  keep  my  engage- 
ments.' 

'  Hm — ^well,  I  don't  know  about 
that.  At  all  events,  will  you  promise 
now? 

*  Yes.  Next  Wednesday  or  Fri- 
day ;  either  day  is  free,'  said  he,  re- 
ferring to  his  engagement-book. 

*Grood.  I  will  give  them  the 
choice ;  they  can't  well  escape  then. 
I  must  make  sure  of  Lionel  first, 
however :  and  remember,  I  count 
upon  you.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 
DOMESTIC   DISCUSSION. 

Olivia  was  struck  with  her 
brother's  manner  that  evening.  She 
thought  he  looked  anxious,  and 
seemed  preoccupied.  Indeed,  he 
took  so  little  x»rt  in  the  conver- 
sation that  even  Aunt  Clo,  who 
talked  too  much  to  observe  such 
things  generally,  had  her  attention 
roused  to  the  fact ;  and,  as  usual, 
she  did  not  hesitate  a  momrait  in 
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comnmnicatmg  the   result  of  her 
observation  to  its  object. 

'  Why,  what  is  come  to  you  to- 
night, Rupert?  You  can't  open 
your  lips.  I  suppose  you're  in  love. 
Gome,  tell  us  the  name  of  the  fair 
lady.  It  must  be  that,  you  know  ; 
because  it's  quite  unnatural  your 
sitting  there  when  you  come  from 
town,  and  having  nothing  to  tell 
us — not  a  word  to  say — ^when  we're 
expecting  you  to  give  us  all  the 
news.' 

Thus  rallied,  Rupert  laughed,  and 
exerted  himself  to  answer  his  aunt 
in  a  becoming  spirit. 

*  You're  quite  right,  Aunt  Clo; 
you  have  an  extraordinary  gift  of 
always  divining  the  truth*.  I'm  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  an  en- 
chanting creature  I  met  in  an 
omnibus.  We  had  a  shower  just  as 
I  was  leaving  the  city.  I  couldn't 
get  a  cab,  and  I  didn't  choose  to 
get  wet  outeidB  a  'bus,  so  I  did  what 
I  particularly  dislike,  generally — 
got  in,  1  was  rewarded,  in  this 
instance,  by  sitting  opposite  the 
most  lovely  creature  I  thmk  I  have 
ever  seen.' 

Olivia  looked  up  from  her  work 
to  see  if  Rupert  was  in  earnest,  or 
only  inventing  for  Aunt  Clo's  amuse- 
ment. She  could  not  teU ;  but  in 
either  case,  she  of  course  felt  very 
sure  that  the  anxious  expression  of 
his  face  had  no  sort  of  connection 
with  his  omnibus  beauty. 

'  Well,  and  of  course  you  followed 
her  ?  And  who  did  she  turn  out 
to  be  ?  I  was  once  in  an  omnibus 
myself,  and  I  remember  a  man  sta- 
ring at  me ;  and  I  was  so  uncom- 
fortable, because  there  was  a  woman 
with  two  babies  opposite  me,  and 
another  who  would  suck  oranges, 
and  the  juice  came  over  my  black 
silk  cloak,  and  I  thought  it  was 
altogether  veiy  disagreeable;  and 
certainly  no  one  with  any  sort  of 
pretensions  to — ^to  appearance  ought 
ever  to  go  in  one  (indeed,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  rain,  I  shouldn't, 


of  course,  have  got  into  one  then) ; 
so  that  I  really  pity  your  beauty, 
Rupert,  if  she  was  a  lady.' 

*I  tell  you.  Aunt  Clo,  she  was 
simply  divine.  How  can  you  insti- 
tute a  doubt,  after  that,  as  to 
whether  she  was  a  lady?  Very 
modest ;  very  quietly  di^essed ;  the 
loveliest  little  hands  you  ever  saw, 
which  looked  as  if  ^ey  had  been 
picking  rose-buds  aU  their  life— no 
harder  work  than  that.  Then  such 
hair  and  eyes !  She  got  out  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road^  and  I 
watched  her  get  into  another  'bns— 
a  Hampstead  one.  That  is  all  1 
know  about  her ;  but  my  peace  of 
mind  is  irrevocahly  gone.' 

*  Bless  me,  why  didn't  you  follow 
her,  then,  and  find  out  who  she  was  ? 
I  remember  once  being  followed. 
It  was  at  Tunbridge,  and  I  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  Pantiles ; 
and  every  turn  I  took,  the  man 
turned  also,  until  at  last  it  became 
so  conspicuous  that  I  had  to  go 
home.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  man  learnt  who  I  was,  for 
he  discontinued  his  pursuit  after 
that  (knowing,  of  course,  that  it 
would  be  hopeless)  ;  and  indeed  he 
had  the  good  taste  whenever  we 
met  generally  to  look  the  other  way, 
which  I  thought  showed  great 
delicacy.' 

*  Great,'  said  her  nephew.  *  But 
I  showed  greater,  for  I  would  not 
foUow  my  beauty  at  all.  In  the 
first  place,  I  thought  it  would  dis- 
tress  her  to  be  tnicked  from  om- 
nibus to  omnibus  in  that  way;  in 
the  next,  I  knew  you  would  be 
waiting  for  dinner,  and  I  had  only 
just  time  to  catch  the  train.' 

When  both  Mr.  Marston  and  Miss 
Pringle  were  gone  to  bed,  Olivia, 
as  she  wished  her  brother  good 
night,  whispered— 

'  You  are  anxious,  dear  Rupert, 
about  something — ^I  do  not  ask  jon 
what;  for  if  it  were  anything  '^ 
which  I  could  be  of  use,  I  know  you 
would  tell  me.' 
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*  I  will  tell  yott,  Olire.  Though 
my  trouble  is  not  one  jou  can  under- 
stand, the  difficulty  in  which  it 
places  me  you  wiU.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  I  could  per- 
suade my  father  to  remove  a  large 
portion  of  his  property  from  Lo- 
zados'  house  in  Lisbon,  where  it  all 
now  is.  But,  as  you  know,  this  is 
just  one  of  the  few  subjects  upon 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  talk  to 
him.  From  the  loss  of  his  sight, 
now,  his  mind  broods  over  anything 
of  this  kind,  and  feigitates  itself  so 
much  upon  any  matter  of  business 
that  I  feel  afraid  of  the  effect  of 
entering  into  a  discussion  with  him 
on  such.  Besides  which,  his  pre- 
judices on  certain  points  are  strong, 
and  I  doubt  any  arguments  of  mine 
having  effect  in  moving  them.  Still 
I  feel  it  a  grave  responsibility  to 
withhold  from  telling  him  what  1 
think.' 

OHvB  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
the  lighted  candle  in  her  hand. 

^  Tell  him,  Rupert,'  she  said,  de- 
cisively. 'If  you  think  it  right^ 
you  mustn't  hesitate  to  tell  him.' 

'  But  you  always  dread  his  being 
agitated,  and  you  know  the  dis- 
cussion is  sure  to  agitate  him.  If  I 
speak  to  him  at  all  upon  the  matter, 
I  must  speak  plainly.' 

'  Mayn't  it  save  him  from  greater 
agitation  hereafter,  dear  ?  I  never 
would  say  anything  to  worry  him 
unless  it's  absolutely  right  and  neces- 
sary; but,  then,  I  think — indeed, 
I'm  sure — Buport,  one  oughtn't  to 
hesitate.  TeU  him  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, openly,  all  you  think,  and  leave 
me  to  tranquillise  his  mind  after- 
wards as  best  I  may.' 

Rupert  Marston  delayed  going  to 
town  for  a  couple  of  hours  the  follow- 
ing morning,  in  order  to  have  the 
necessary  interview  with  his  father. 
The  old  gentleman  must  not  be 
disturbed  out  of  hm  ordinary 
routine,  let  what  might  happen. 
He  breakfiusted  in  his  own  room, 


and  left  it  as  the  clock  struck  ten. 
Before  that  hour  none  but  Fritz 
ever  saw  him.  He  would  have 
looked  upon  it  as  ridiculous,  and 
been  annoyed  had  either  of  his 
children,  in  their  anxiety  alter  his 
health,  ever  penetrated  this  morn- 
ing sanctuaiy.  At  ten,  therefore, 
on  this  morning,  as  usual,  he 
entered  the  Hbraoy,  his  journal^ 
book  in  his  hand,  ready  for  Olivia 
to  make  the  little  entry  of  monoto- 
nous sameness,  which  he  would  not 
for  worlds  have  omitted.  Rupert 
was  here,  alone,  waiting  to  receive 
him.  Olivia  had  contrived,  on  some 
haberdashery  pretence  or  other, 
to  get  Aunt  Clo  away  to  her  own 
room. 

*  Good  morning,  fistther.'. 

•  You  here  ?  Why,  how  comes  it 
you  are  not  in  town?  Where's 
Olivia  P  Aint  she  here  to  write  my 
journal  ?' 

^8he  is  engaged  with  my  aunt 
for  a  few  minutes.  She  will  be 
down  presentlv.'  Then,  with  a 
great  effort,  '  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,  father,'  about  keeping  all  your 
money  out  of  England — ^in  Lozados' 
or  any  foreign  bank.  The  inte- 
rest they  pay  is  very  large,  I 
know,  but  there  is  a  great  feeling 
prevails  in  this  country  of  the  inse- 
curity of  these  banks.  Lozados  is 
a  great  friend  of  yours  :  I  am  aware 
that  you  will  be  very  loth  to  re- 
move your  money  from  his  keeping ; 
but  all  the  men  of  business  whom  I 
know,  regard  it  as  very  unsafe  to 
keep  the  bulk  of  one's  property  in 
such  hands.  I  think  it  right  to 
tell  you  this,  &ther,  as  I  have  now 
of  course  more  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing the  opinions  of  various  classes 
of  men  in  the  city  upon  these  sub- 
jects than  you  have.  What  I  now 
mention  is  not  only  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Glazton  :  it  is  universal.* 

Mr.  Marston  was  bending  for- 
wards, his  lips  parted,  and  his  hand 
raised  to  his  ear  so  as  not  to  lose 
a  syllable  his  son  uttered.      His 
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cheek  did  not  flush ;  neither  did  his 
eye  kindle.  A  sUghtlj  sarcastic 
smile  just  touched  the  comers  of 
his  mouth.  His  son  was  amazed  to 
see  how  calmlj  his  father  heard 
him  to  an  end. 

'  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  Rupert.  I  knew  all  you  have 
been  saying  five-and-thirty  years 
ago,  when  we  first  went  to  live 
abroad.  The  fortune  your  great 
uncle  left  me  had  been  for  years,  as 
you  know,  in  the  hands  of  Lozados, 
who  became  his  partner  in  the 
mercantile  house,  and  I  scarcely 
thought  myself  justified  when  I  in- 
herited his  money,  in  removing  it 
from  that  house.  I  shouldn't  thmk 
myself  justified  in  doing  so  now^ 
certainly.  They  have  always 
proved  pimctual  in  their  payments 
— ^honourable  in  all  their  dealings. 
I  have  never  had  any  reason  to 
regret  continuing  to  bank  with 
them,  though,  of  course,  I  have 
been  urged,  over  and  over  again,  to 
transfer  my  money  here,  and  get 
one  third  less  income  !  No,  Master 
Eupert,  you  can  do  as  you  please 
when  I  am  gone,  but  as  long  as  I 
live, — it  won't  be  very  long, — I 
don't  desert  my  old  friends.  Why, 
Lozados  and  I  are  just  the  same 
age.' 

*  I  am  sorry,  father,' — and  the 
son's  manner  showed  that  his 
father's  words  hurt  him, — *I  am 
sorry  you  should  think  I  would  not 
respect  your  wishes  at  all  times — 
or  that  I  have  any  selfish  feeling  in 
what  I  say.  It  is  to  spare  you 
future  anxiety  that  I  ask  you  to 
consider  now  whether  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  take  at  least  a  portion  of 
your  property  out  of  Lozados'  hands. 
He  may  be  the  most  honourable 
man  in  the  world,  but  he  may  be 
unfortunate.  There  exists  a  feeling 
in  the  City  that  his  house  is  not 
very  secure.  It  is  known  to  have 
sustained  heavy  losses  lately.' 

'  So  it  did  in  1834,  and  it  tided 
thevfi  over.     Every  one  said,  theui 


it  was  in  danger,  but  I  wouldn't 
take  a  penny  out,  and  perhaps  I 
and  a  few  others  were  instrumental 
in  keeping  him  afloat.' 

Rupert  was  silent :  then  he  re- 
solved to  make  one  more  efibrt 

'At  least,  father,  will  you  let 
Olivia's  fortune  be  taken  out,  and 
vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for 
her  ?  If  she  married  an  En^ish- 
man  to-morrow,  he ' 

'There  is  time  enough  to  talk 
of  that  when  she  does  marry,'  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Marston,  raising  bis 
head.  'At  present  Olivia  doesn't 
seem  anxious  to  leave  me,  and 
where  I  think  it  well  that  my  money 
should  be,  I  believe  she  is  content 
that  hers  should  remain.' 

There  was  a  slight  reproach  con- 
veyed in  the  words  which  was  not 
lost  on  Rupert.  He  felt  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  or  to  be 
done.  He  had  expected  to  find  his 
father  difficult  to  persuade,  excited, 
irritable  ;  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  find  him  so  ready  to  reply  to 
every  argument  he  had  to  addnce, 
so  clear  in  his  views,  so  impossible 
to  alarm,  so  tenacious  of  t^e  pur- 
pose, which  he  had  held  unchanged 
through  all  these  years.  He  saw  it 
was  hopeless ;  and,  with  a  sigh,  be 
left  the  room,  and  taking  his  bat, 
walked  out  of  the  house  witbont 
seeing  Olivia.  When  she  came 
down  a  few  minutes  later,  in  some 
anxiety  as  to  how  her  father 
should  have  borne  the  interview 
with  Rupert,  she  found  the  former 
sitting  tranquilly  in  his  arm-chair, 
with  an  amused  smile  upon  bis 
face. 

'Is  that  you,  Olivia?  I've  bad 
Rupert  here,  my  dear,  full  of  wise 
saws  which  he  has  picked  up  in  the 
City,  and  trying  to  frighten  me 
about  my  old  friend  Lozados.  The 
boys  in  the  present  day  amns^ 
me;  they  are  so  mighty  prudent 
and  clever.  Why,  as  I  told  him, 
they  tried  to  make  me  take  all  mr 
money  out  of  Lozados'  hands  long 
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before  Rupert  was  even  bom  or 
tbougbt  of,  80  I'm  not  going  to  be 
teiriiied  by  that  cry  of  "  wolf  "  now 
—eh,  Olivia?' 

*The  wolf  did  come  at  last, 
father,' said  the  girl,  gravely.  Then 
she  came  and  sat  at  his  feet,  and 
took  his  hand  between,  hers. 

*  What  ?  Rupert  has  been  trying 
to  frighten  you^  too,  has  he  ?'  ex- 
claimed the  acute  old  man.  *  Now, 
listen  to  me,  child.  For  nearly 
fifty-five  years  I  have  managed  my 
own  afiairs,  and  pretty  well,  too,  I 
fiatter  myself.  I've  always  been 
a  careful  man — you  know  my  favou- 
rite proverb,  "Take  care  of  the 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves. ' '  You  act  upon 
that,  and  tell  Rupert  to  act  upon  it, 
Olivia,  and  not  to  trouble  his  head 
about  Lozados.  He  is  as  safe  as 
the  Bank  of  England.  He  has  been 
my  friend  for  five-and-thirty  years, 
and  my  uncle's  before  me.  I  am 
not  going  to  give  him  up,  now,  for 
any  boy's  whim.' 

He  spoke  for  the  first  time  with 
some  heat,  and  brought  down  his 
thin  hand  smartly  upon  the  arm  of 
his  chair  as  he  finished.  Olivia 
saw,  as  her  brother  had  done,  that 
it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
pursue  the  subject  further.  It  was 
so  very  seldom  she  had  ever  heard 
her  father  assume  this  tone,  since 
age  and  infirmity  had  rendered 
him  so  dependent  upon  his  children, 
that  she  saw  at  once  it  would  be 
not  only  unbecoming,  but  likely  to 
make  him  seriously  angry,  if  the 
discussion  were  renewed.  And  how- 
ever sorry  she  might  feel  for 
Rupert's  anxiety,  she  could  not  but 
honour  the  noble  trustfulness  which 
prompted  her  father  to  refuse  to 
withdraw  his  fortune  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  old  friend.  Yet  this 
was  the  man  who  prided  himself 
on  his  shrewd,  practical  sense  ;  and 
held  in  horror  all  romance  and 
sentiment. 

To  him,  in  the  course  of  that 


same  morning,  enters  Aunt  Glo, 
bearing  in  her  hand  an  open  note, 
highly  scented,  and  having  an 
elaborate  mauve  -  coloured  cipher 
outside.  Miss  Pringle  has  man- 
oeuvred, in  her  turn,  to  get  Olivia 
well  out  of  the  way. 

After  this  necessary  preliminary 
she  sits  herself  deliberately  down, 
with  battering-rams  and  every 
other  implement  of  war,  before  the 
fortress  which  she  is  resolved  to 
carry,  either  by  a  coup  de  main  or 
by  undermining,  and  all  the  slow 
artifices  of  a  siege.  She  draws  her 
chair  close  to  her  blind  brother-in- 
law,  and  then  she  coughs,  in  order 
that  he  may  know  that  it  is  she. 
.  '  Very  dark,'  observes  Mr.  Mar- 
ston.  •  Does  the  fog  get  into  your 
head?' 

*  Oh,  dear  no — ^yes,  I  mean — ^yes, 
very  much,  of  course.  But  what 
I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  now 
was  Olivia,  Mr.  Marston — Olivia* 
(very  loud). 

*•  Don't  scream.  Well,  what  about 
her?' 

•Why,  you  know,  I  am  rather 
anxious  about  her.' 

*  God  bless  my  soul !  why,  every 
one  seems  to  be  anxious  about 
something  or  other  to  day.  It 
must  be  the  weather.  Why,  the 
girl  is  well  enough,  Miss  Pringle, 
what  ails  her  ?  ' 

'Oh,  nothing  ails  her,  exactly. 
Her  bodily  health  is  good  enough. 
She  would  be  improved  by  being  a 
little  fatter,  perhaps;  but  it  isn't 
that^ — I  was  thin  when  I  was  her 
age.  All  the  symmetry  of  my  form 
came  at  a  much  later  date,  and — ' 

*Did  it?'  said  Mr.  Marston, 
gravely.  *  By  and  by  you  shall  tell 
me  exactly  when  that  was.  Now, 
about  Olivia.  Stick  to  your  sub- 
ject. Miss  Pringle.  If  it  isn't  her 
bodily  health,  what  is  it  ?  You're 
not  going  to  tell  me  she  is  in  love  ? 
If  so,  it  must  be  old  De  Castro,  or 
Montalba,  who  is  still  older,  for  she 
sees  no  one  else.' 
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The  blind  znan  seemed  mightily 
tickled  at  the  idea,  for  he  did  then 
what  he  seldom  did :  he  laughed. 

'  Ah !  that's  exactly  it,'  struck 
in  Miss  Pringle,  with  alacrity. 
*  You  have  just  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head,  Mr.  Marston.  She  sees 
no  one  else!  Now,  this  isn't  a 
natural  or  a  right  state  of  things  at 
her  age,  and  with  her  position  and 
fortune,  and  so  on ;  she  ought  to 
mix.  Nothing  is  so  good  for  a  girl 
as  mixing.  Mixing,  I  may  say, 
does  us  all  good,  but  young  people 
reaUy  become  brutes  and  bears 
when  they  don't  mix — and  then 
they've  no  chances!  Not  that  I 
think  marriage  essential  to  happi- 
ness, of  course,  or  I  shouldn't  have 
refused  all  the  offers  I  did:  it 
stands  to  reason.  Only,  I  shouldn't 
have  known  whether  I  really  j?re- 
f erred  remaining  single  if  I.  hadn't 
mixed.  How  should  I  ?  Now, 
OKvia,  you  must  be  aware,  knows 
no  more  of  the  world  than  a  child 
unborn.  She  has  actually  never 
been  to  a  ball !  She  is  nearly  one- 
and-twenty,  and  I  don't  believe  she 
has  ever  been  a  room  with  fifty 
people  in  her  life !  It  is  quite  pre- 
posterous. The  nearest  approach 
to  society  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  confined  circle  you  had  at 
Gintra — and  now,  here,  since  she 
has  come,  she  has  declined  every 
invitation,  and  shut  herself  up  from 
the  very  friendly  sociable  people 
you  are  surrounded  by.  I  really 
think,  Mr.  Marston,  it  is  high  time 
you  should  interfere.' 

*  I  can't  force  the  girl  to  go  out 
if  she  doesn't  like  it,  Miss  Pringle. 
I  don't  see  that  people  are  a  bit 
happier  for  gaddmg  about;  I'm 
glad  Olivia  isn't  as  restless  as  some 
women  are,  never  happy  but  when 
they  are  going  somewhere.' 

'  Well,  for  that  matter,  I  believe 
Olivia  would  like  a  little  society  as 
much  as  any  one.  You  must  be 
aware,  Mr.  Marston,  that  it  is  en- 
tirely on  you/r  account  she  dechnes 


going  out.  And  I  must  say,  I  think 
her  poor  dear  mother,  if  she  was 
alive,  wouldn't  like  her  bein^  shut 
up  as  she  is,  for  I  remember  that 
no  one  enjoyed  a  ball  more  than 
Sarah  did  when  she  was  a  girl,  and 
we  both  of  us  had  more  partners  at 
the  county  balls  than  any  other 
girls,  and  though  some  said  that  I 
was  lighter  than  Sarah,  yet  ' 

*  There — ^there,  Miss  Pringle,  say 
no  more  about  it.  I  have  never 
prevented  Olivia's  going  out  with 
her  brother  where  and  when  she 
liked ;  but  perhaps  you  are  right. 
And  that  I  ought  to  urge  her  going 
— perhaps  you  are  right.  Her 
mother  was  too  great  an  invalid 
ever  to  go  out,  so  we  insensibly 
fell  into  tiiese  habits  of  retLrement. 
We  get  selfish  without  knowing  it,' 
he  sighed.  '  Perhaps  you  are  right. 
She  shall  go  out  of  an  evening. 
m  speak  to  her  about  it.' 

*•  You  mustn't  ask  her  whether 
she  likes  it,  Mr.  Marston.  She  will 
be  sure  to  say.  No.  You  must  tell 
her  you  toish  it,  and  that  it  will 
amuse  you  to  hear  all  about  your 
neighbours.' 

'  But  it  won't ;  and  what's  more, 
she  wouldn't  beheve  me  if  I  told 
her  so.  However,  I  suppose  you 
are  right.  I  suppose  at  her  age 
she  ought  to  go  out,  and,'  he 
added  as  if  to  himself — '  and  Sarah 
would  have  wished  it,  perhaps. 
If  it  wasn't  for  the  fog — ^if  it  wasn't 
so  confoundedly  dark  in  this  coun- 
try, I — ^I  shoidd  go  out  with  her 
myself,  but — but  I  can't;  Sarah 
knows  I  can't,  so  Rupert  must 
take  care  of  the  child.' 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Marston,  here  am 
I  always  ready  you  know,  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  mother  to  dear 
Olivia,  and  take  her  out,  and  give 
her  the  advantage  of  my  knowledge 
of  society,  for  I  have  mixed  so 
much  that  I  know  at  once  what 
acquaintance  it  is  desirable  for  her 
to  make — and  it  is  not  every  one 
who  has  the  requisite  savoir  /aire. 
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Dear  Rupert  of  course  knows  no- 
thing of  such  matters.  Now  there 
are  flie  Pomfrets  of  Caverton  Park, 
evidently  qnite  a  superior  class  of 
people, — powdered  footmen  and  so 
on--4iJid  most  amiable  in  tJieir 
manners.  I*m  sure  it  was  impos- 
sible to  saj  more  than  Mrs.  Pon^&et 
did  about  Olivia  yesterday ;  and 
I  must  also  add,  as  was  evident, 
that  she  took  a  very  great  fancy  to 
ws.  The  proof  of  it  is,  that  this 
very  morning  comes  this  invitation 
to  dinner  next  Wednesday.  There 
couldn't  be  a  better  opportunity 
for    Olivia's    introduction.      Mrs. 


Pomfret  herself  told  me  their  din- 
ners were  very  select.' 

*  Provided  they  give  you  enough 
to  eat,  they  might  leave  their  selec- 
tion to  you,'  observed  the  old  gen- 
tleman, grimly.  'You  had  better 
sit  down  and  accept  it,  and  then 
that  will  obviate  all  discussion  on 
the  matter.     I  hate  discussions.' 

Miss  Pringle  was  quite  deb'ghted 
with  the  success  of  her  stroke  of 
finesse.     She  rose,  saying — 

'I  will  go  and  do  so  at  once. 
There  is  a  note,  1  see,  for  Rupert, 
but  that  he  will  of  course  answer 
for  himself.' 
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WAS  LORD  BACON  AN  IMPOSTOR?  > 


POPE  thought,  and  many  thought 
with  him,  that  he  had  accu- 
rate! j  defined  and  permanently  fixed 
Lord  Bacon's  character  and  reputa- 
tion by  one  famous  line :  'The  wisest, 
brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.' 
They  were  lamentably  mistaken. 
The  fitness  of  each  studied  epithet 
is  vehemently  disputed  to  this  hour. 
There  are  men  of  learning  and 
weight  who  take  issue  on  '  wisest,' 
*  brightest'  There  are  intelhgent 
and  excellent  men  who  indignantly 
repel  the  imputation  of  'meanest.' 
Extremes  touch,  or  rather  clash,  on 
this  subject ;  and  paradox  encoun- 
ters paittdox  with  startling  violence 
and  rapidity.  It  was  the  settled 
conviction  of  Lord  Palmerston  that 
Bacon  alone  of  his  generation  was 
equal  to  the  composition  of  what 
are  popularly  known  as  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  did  actually 
compose  the  best  of  them.  It  is 
the  settled  conviction  of  M.  de 
Inebig  and  M.  de  Tchihatchef 
that  this  same  Bacon  was  a  vain 
and  shallow  pretender  without  a 
spark  of  genius,  an  ignoramus,  a 
charlatan,  a  humbug  and  a  quack. 
Who  are  these  positive  gentlemen? 
will  probably  be  the  first  question 
in  this  country ;  although  it  would 
hardly  be  asked  in  Paris,  Munich, 
or  Berlin  ;  or,  indeed,  in  any  com- 
pany or  society  familiarly  conver- 
sant with  the  literary  and  scientific 
notabilities  of  the  Continent.  But 
it  may  be  as  well  to  begin  by  satis- 
fying English  curiosity,  however 
ignorant,  on  this  head. 

Justus  von  Idebig  is  one  of  the 
most  enunent  men  of  science  now 
living.  He  is,  or  recently  was, 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy 


of  Sciences  at  Munich ;  and  it  was 
in  an  'address  from  his  presidential 
chair  that  he  first  made  known  bis 
un&vourable  opinion  of  Bacon. 
His  speciality  is  chemistry.  He  it 
considered  the  founder  of  what  is 
called  organic  chemistry ;  and  his 
works  (several  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English)  enjoj  & 
high  reputation;  although  his  an- 
thority  has  been  somewhat  shaken 
(at  least  in  this  country)  by  an  acri- 
monious controversy  with  sundry 
English  chemists  and  agricultnrists 
touching  his  theory  of  manure.  He 
was  ennobled  and  made  Freyherr 
(or  Baron)  by  the  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  in  1 845. 

Pierre  de  Tchihatchef  belongs  to 
a  race  and  class  of  whom  Byron 
said,  that  their  names  would  descend 
to  posterity,  if  posterity  could  bnt 
pronounce  them.  A  member  of  an 
ancient  Russian  family,  he  was  bred 
to  diplomacy,  and  had  attained  the 
position  of  secretary  of  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  when  the  fancy 
struck  him  to  throw  up  his  profes* 
sion,  sell  his  paternal  estate,  and 
turn  citizen  of  the  world,  traveller, 
author,  and  savant  He  has  snc- 
ceeded  in  acquiring  considerable 
distinction  in  each  capacity ;  being 
a  fluent  and  spirited  writer ;  a  first- 
rate  linguist ;  and  a  recognised  au- 
thority on  the  geography,  geology, 
botany,  general  physical  attributes 
and  antiquities  of  several  imporfant 
districts  of  the  East.  The  Taluable 
.fruits  of  the  most  enterprising  of 
his  explorations  are  recorded  in  the 
remarkable  work  entitled  :  Voyag(^ 
sdentifique  dans  V Altai  Oriented  c* 
les  Parties  ac^acentes  de  la  Frontiere 
de  Chine,      To  procure    materials 


*  Ueber  Francis  Bacon  von  Verulam,  und  die  Meihode  der  JS'aturforschung:  too 
Justus  Yon  Liebig.    Miincben,  1863. 

Lord  Bacon :  par  Justus  de  Liebig.  Traduit  de  TAIlemand  par  Pierre  de  Tehihatcbff. 
Hembre  coirespondant  de  Tlnstitut  de  France,  Membre  associe  de  TAcad^e  de 
Berlin,  &c.    Paris,  1866. 
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for  his  great  work  on  AsU  Mineure 
(still  in  progress)  he  has  made 
no  less  than  eight  surveys  of  all 
the  regions  he  undertook  to  de- 
scribe. Yet  such  are  the  vigour 
and  versatility  of  his  mind  that  he 
has  found  time  to  write  essays 
or  pamphlets  on  a  great  variety 
of  political  questions,  which  he  has 
treated  wiUi  liberality,  indepen- 
dence, and  ability.  Any  one  wishing 
to  master  the  Eastern  question,  for 
example,  could  not  do  better  than 
study  his  tracts  relating  to  it,  along 
with  Le  Bosphore  et  Consta/ntinople^ 
which  a  French  critic  recommends 
for  the  same  purpose  as  paljpitant 
d*aettLalite.^ 

As  his  feelings  towards  England 
and  the  English  border  on  ^glo- 
mania,  we  can  only  account  for  the 
part  he  has  volunteered  to  play  on 
this  occasion  by  the  uncalculating 
energy  of  his  character  and  his  en- 
thusiastic admiration  for  M.  de 
liebig.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  must 
be  admitted  to  be  about  as  effective 
an  ally  as  the  German  professor 
could  desire  in  his  angry  and  un- 
compromising onslaught  on  the 
cherished  fame  of  our  great  coun- 
tryman. The  change  of  German 
into  French — and  such  clear,  spark- 
ling French  as  M.  de  Tchihatchef's 
— ^is  in  itself  an  immense  gain.  Let 
it  be  observed,  moreover,  that  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  a  staunch  sup- 
porter or  coadjutor,  like  the  second 
witness  to  an  apparition,  much 
more  than  doubles  the  authority  of 
the  original  assailant.  We  may 
declare  the  first  the  victim  of  an 
hallucination,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  explain  away  a  second,  whode 
impressions  have  been  formed  under 
different  circumstances  or  from  a 
different  point  of  view. 

The  first  glance  at  the  Dedication 
led  us  to  fear  that  another  highly 


distinguished  name  had  been  en- 
listed in  the  cause : 

A  Sir  Hoderick  I.  Marchison. 

Hon  cher  ami, 

Je  ne  crois  pas  pouvoir  tous  donner 
une  plus  graiide  preuve  tout  k  la  fois  de  mon 
estime  et  de  la  haute  id^  que  j'ai  de  yotre 
impartiality,  qu'en  pla^ant  sous  yotre  par 
tronage  un  livre  destin^  a  miner  Tune  des 
]>lu8  grandes  et  des  plus  anciennes  illustra- 
tions de  TAngleterre. 

Dans  votre  noble  pays,  que  j'appr^e  4 
r^gal  de  ses  propres  enfants,  et  oi  je  serais 
henreux  de  yivre  et  de  mourir — s'il  avait  un 
peu  plus  de  soleil  et  un  peu  moins  de  brouil- 
lard— nul  ne  possMe  autaut  que  vous  le 
privily  de  repr^senter  le  sublime  cosmo- 
politisme  du  talent  et  de  la  science. 

VoiUpourquoi  j'aicru  pouvoir  me  dispenser 
de  toute  autorisation  p»^able  de  yotre  part 
pour  yous  d^ier  ma  traduction  du  Bacon 
de  M.  de  Liebig,  tant  j*ai  la  certitude  de 
trouver  en  yous  un  juge  impartial  et  g£n£- 
renx.  D'ailleurs,  quand  bien  meme  ce  juge 
me  condamnerait,  il  n*en  conserrera  moins 
un  in^branlableami  etun  sincere  admirateur 
dans  la  personne  de  celui  qui  est  voire 
d^vou^,  P.  de  T. 

The  lightness  of  touch  and  the  tact 
of  this  Dedication  may  suggest  how 
much  M.  de  Liebig  has  gained  by 
the  fresh  and  improved  appearance 
of  his  work.  The  translation  has 
been  duly  revised  and  approved  by 
him ;  and  (adds  M.  de  Tchihatchef) 
'  it  is  with  his  assent,  at  my  request, 
that  his  own  Preface  has  been  sup- 
pressed ;  because  it  appeared  to  me 
to  contam  certain  passages  likely  to 
be  understood  in  England  in  a  sense 
different  fr^m  what  the  author  had 
given  them.'  The  omission  is  sup- 
plied by  a  Preface  of  his  own,  occu- 
pying sixty  pages  and  forming  by 
no  means  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  the  publication ;  which  is  fiirther 
enlarged  by  M.  de  Liebig's  re- 
joinders to  Professor  Sigwart  of 
Tiibingen,  who  had  presumed  to 
contest  the  JQstice  of  his  decree.' 

The  translator  begins  by  explain- 


*  Le  Bosphore  et   Constantinople;  avec  Perspective  des  Pays  limitrophts :  par  P.  de 
Tchihatchef  &c    Beuci^e  Mition.    Paris,  1 866. 

*  Professor  Sig^wart's  defence  of  Bacon  ajmeared  in  the  Annates  Prussiennes  de  R,  Haym ; 
H.  de  Liebig^s  ngoinder  in  the  JUgemeine  Zeitung.   The  controversy,  prior  to  this  French 
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ing  that  he  was  moved  to  nndertake 
the  reproduction  of  the  tract  by  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  finding  an  opi- 
nion he  had  long  entertained  unex- 
pectedly confirmed  by  one  of  the 
highest  scientific  celebrities  of  our 
epoch.  In  the  preparation  of  his 
works  on  Asia  Minor,  he  had  often 
occasion  to  make  excursions  into 
the  domain  of  history  and  erudi- 
tion; in  particular,  to  consult  the 
naturalistis  and  travellers  of  the 
middle  ages.  '  Now,  in  these 
studies,  one  thing  had  forcibly 
struck  me,  namely,  the  sterility  and 
complete  insignificance  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Bacon,  compared  not  only 
with  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  even  with  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors by  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, like  Albertus  Magnus,  so 
judiciously  appreciated  by  M.  Pou- 
chet.'  Still,  he  did  not  think  him- 
flelf  competent  to  tax  with  igno- 
rance the  man  who  for  so  many 
ages  had  been  deemed  the  regene- 
rator of  knowledge : 

Such  a  pretension  on  my  part  irould 
have  seemed  to  me  on  a  par  with  that  of 
one  who  should  represent  Dante  as  un- 
worthy to  be  counted  amongst  poets,  Cuvier 
as  having  no  right  to  a  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  zoolo^,  or  Napoleon  the  First  as 
stripped  of  his  military  fame.  Well,  the 
pretension  to  dethrone  Baoon,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  so  exorbitant,  has  just  been 
realised  by  M.  de  laebig  in  the  most 
triumphant  manner,  since,  m  the  remark- 
sble  writing  of  which  I  here  give  the  first 
translation  into  French,  he  orerthrows 
from  top  to  bottom  tJie  pompous  edifice 
which,  till  this  day,  all  the  world  was  wont 
to  contemplate  as  one  of  the  most  solid 
monuments  of  human  grandeur. 

After  instancing  Bufifbn,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  and 
other  men  of  creative  genius — at 
the  head  of  whom  he  places  Goethe, 
in  apparent  forgetftOness  of  the  re- 


ception of  the  Farhetdehfre  by  the 
InsUtut — ^he  proceeds : 

To  the  examples  supplied  by  Bnfibn  and 
Qoethe  might  be  added  more  than  one  taken 
from  the  other  domains  of  human  intelli- 
gence, notably  in  the  field  of  philosophic 
ideas  applied  to  religious,  social,  or  political 
questions;  for  in  them  also  true  genius 
betrays  itself  by  the  spontaneity,  the  fe- 
cundity, or  the  efficacy  of  the  intellectual 
manifestations — manifestations  often  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  time,  the  place, 
and  even  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  degn^ 
of  culture  or  education,  ff  Bacon  had 
possessed  a  single  spark  of  this  sacred  fire, 
nis  inteUeetwU  royalty  tDOiUd  sttU  remaist 
intact;  so  that  even  if  he  had  been  but 
little  versed  in  the  sciences  of  observation, 
he  would  hare  been  entitled  to  pretend  to 
the  merit  of  having  influenced  them,  if  only 
by  casting  into  me  middle  of  the  great 
movement  of  his  age  some  fruitful  ideas, 
some  ingenious  previsions,  capable  of  be- 
coming, in  the  hands  of  his  successors, 
BO  many  points  of  departure  for  new  and 
important  developments. 

But  M.  de  Liebig  has  over-abnndantly 
proved  that  nature  had  completely  re- 
fused to  Bacon  not  only  thia  brilliant 
initiative  iacultv,  but  abo  all  spirit  of  ob- 
servation in  the  appreciation  of  natural 
phenomena ;  he  has  proved  that  his  audacious 
and  impertinent  pretension  of  figuring  as 
the  regenerator  of  the  physical  sciences  has 
had  no  other  result  than  to  reproduce  an- 
cient errors  under  new  forms,  and  to  retard 
progress  instead  of  favouring  it;  finally,  he 
has  proved  that,  to  t^e  ignorance  and  in- 
capacity that  Baoon  betrays  in  the  sciences 
of  observation,  he  adds  the  most  signal  bad 
faith  in  pretending  to  have  effected  expe- 
riments the  impossibility  of  which  is 
rigorously  demonstrated. 

After  such  proofs  it  is  permissible  to  say 
that  the  part  of  Bacon  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
sciences  of  observation  was  pretty  nearly 
that  of  Julian  the  Apostate  m  the  history 
of  Christianity,  and  that  the  only  truly 
striking  place  that  he  will  occupy  in  future 
in  the  annals  of  the  past  is  that  of  the 
boldest  and  luckiest  of  known  mysttfiers ; 
under  this  title  he  will  glitter,  eflbcing 
them,  above  Count  St.  Germain  and 
Cagliostro. 

How    Bacon    has    contrived    to 


translation,  attracted  little  attention  in  France.  In  England  it  was  confined  to 
Macmillan^s  Magcusint  for  July  and  August,  1863,  in  which  a  summary  of  M.  de  Liebig*s 
views  appeared  under  the  sanction  of  his  name ;  to  the  two  able  letters  of  Mr.  Bodwell 
in  The  Reader  for  June  land  16,  1866;  and  to  The  Horns  and  Foreign  Eevisw  for 
January  1864,  in  which  all  M.  de  Liebig's  statements  and  assumptions  are  adopted 
without  hesitation  or  <}uali^tion.  The  article  must  surely  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  leaned,  aooomphshedt  and  enlightened  editor. 
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impose  upon  the  world  bo  long,  and 
why  he  ^d  not  fall  at  once  before 
the  lanoe  of  M.  do  liebig,  is  ex« 
plained  next : 

A  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  ac- 
counts for  the  prolonged  usurpation  of 
Bacon,  is  that  his  reputation  as  physicien 
and  naturalist  was  not  made  by  the  savants 
his  contemporaries,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
have  completely  ignored  him  as  one  of 
them ;  but  this  reputation  is  due  exclu- 
sively to  the  philosophers  and  men  of  the 
world :  about  the  same  thing  as  if  Newton 
and  linneus  had  only  been  known  and 
patronised  by  the  painters,  and  had  been 
repudiated  by  the  mathematicians  and  the 
naturalists. 

But  is  this  reputation — ^the  repu- 
tation of  naturalist  or  physicien — 
the  world-wide  reputation  in  dis- 
pute ?  That  is  the  question  which 
we  expect  our  Bussian  friend  to 
discuss  with  us;  and  we  do  not 
despair  of  proving  to  his  satisfaction 
that  the  limited  attention  paid  to 
M.  de  Liebig's  views  on  their  first 
promulgation  in  1863  was  not  at 
all  owing  to  national  or  personal 
prejudices,  or  to  the  low  state  of 
criticism  in  England,  which,  he  says, 
is  so  low  that  '  the  sole  influential 
representation  of  which  it  boasts  is 
reduced  to  the  person  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Essays  on  Griticism.*  Might  we  not, 
startled  by  such  sweeping  con- 
clusions from  such  very  limited 
premises,  have  involuntarily  com- 
pared the  founder  of  organic  che- 
mistry denouncing  an  all-embracing 
scheme  of  philosophy  mainly  on  the 
ground  of  some  chemical  errors,  to 
the  shoemaker  who  was  rebuked 
for  venturing  beyond  his  last? 
Might  we  not  honestly  have  thought 
the  whole  proceeding,  on  the  face 
of  it,  about  as  reasonable  as  if  a  geo- 
grapher were  to  hurl  down  Shake- 
speare frt>m  his  pedestal  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  given  more 
than  one  inland  country  a  seaboard 
and  made  the  two  gentlemen  of 
Verona  take  ship  from  their  native 
town  for  Milan  ?  Might  we  not  be 
excused  for  hastily  reverting  to  Gur- 


ran's  striking  image  of '  a  little  hand 
striving  to  grasp  a  mighty  globe, 
and  thrown  back  by  the  reaction  of 
its  own  effort  to  comprehend  ?  ' 

Referring  probably  to  intellectual 
power  rather  than  acquired  know- 
ledge, Charles  Fox  said  that  Gibbon 
might  have  been  cut  out  of  Burke's 
mind  without  being  missed.  Most 
assuredly,  any  naturalist  or  phy^ 
siden  of  Bacon's  generation  might 
have  been  cut  out  of  his  mind  with- 
out diminishing  his  influence  or  his 
fame.  If  M.  de  Liebig  and  his  too 
confiding  coadjutor  had  begun  by 
making  themselves  moderately  ac- 
quainted with  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  Bacon's  fame,  with  the 
^undations  on  which  it  rests,  and 
the  scrupulous  care  with  which  its 
precise  boundaries  have  been  marked 
down,  they  would  have  seen  the 
hopelessness  of  their  undertaking 
at  a  glance.  To  avoid  all  semblance 
of  dogmatising,  we  will  cite  a  few 
passages  from  writers  whose  autho- 
rity on  such  subjects  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

*By  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
and  Galileo/  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  '  the 
errors  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  were 
effectually  overturned  on  a  plain  appeal  to 
the  facts  of  nature;  but  it  remained  to 
show,  on  broad  and  general  principles,  how 
and  why  Aristotle  was  in  the  wrong,  to  set 
in  evidence  the  peculiar  weakness  of  his 
method  of  philosophising,  and  to  substitute 
in  its  place  a  stronger  and  a  better.  This 
important  task  was  executed  by  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Yemlam,  who  will  therefore 
justly  be  looked  upon  in  aU  future  ages  as 
the  great  reformer  of  philosophy,  though 
his  oum  actual  contributions  to  the  stock  of 
physical  truths  were  small,  and  his  ideas  of 
particular  points  strongly  tinctured  with 
mistakes  and  errors^  which  were  the  fault 
rather  of  the  general  want  of  physical  in- 
formation of  uie  age  than  of  any  narrow- 
ness of  view  on  his  own  part ;  and  of  this 
he  was  fully  aware* 

That  he  was  so  aware,  may  be 
collected  from  numerous  passages 
in  his  writings ;  as  Aphorism  1 1 8, 
in  his  first  book  of  Aphorisms,  or 
Aphorism  14,  in  the  second,  begin- 
ning: 'Any  one  may  readily  see 
how  poor  we  are  in  history,  since 
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in  the  above  tables,  besides  occa- 
sionally inserting  traditions  and 
reports  instead  of  approved  history 
and  authentic  instances  (always, 
however,  adding  some  note  if  their 
credit  or  anthority  be  doubtful),  we 
are  often  forced  to  subjoin,  Let 
the  experiment  be  tried ;  let 
further  inquiries  be  made.' 

'  It  has  been  attempted  by  some/  proceeds 
Sir  John  Herschel,  '  to  lessen  the  merit  of 
this  great  achievement  by  showing  that  the 
inductive  method  had  been  practised  in 
many  instances,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
by  the  mere  instinct  of  mankind ;  but  it  is 
not  tk:  introduction  of  inductive  reasoning, 
as  a  new  and  hitherto  untried  process,  which 
characterises  the  Baconian  philosophy,  but 
his  keen  perception,  and  his  broad  and 
spirit-stirring,  almost  enthusiastic  announce- 
ment  of  its  paramount  importance  as  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  science,  as  the  grand 
and  only  chain  of  the  linking  together 
of  physical  truths,  and  the  eventual  key  to 
every  discovery  and  application.  Those  who 
deny  him  his  just  glory  on  such  grounds 
would  refuse  to  Jenner  or  to  Hows^  their 
civic  crowns,  because  a  few  farmers  in  a 
remote  province  had,  time  out  of  mind« 
been  acquainted  with  vaccination,  or  philan- 
thropists, in  all  ages,  had  occasionally 
visited  the  prisoner  in  his  dungeon.'  ^ 

Rarely,  if  ever,  does  a  system,  a 
discovery,  or  an  invention,  emerge 
&om  the  brain  of  one  man  complete 
at  all  points,  like  Minerva  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter.  All  great  reformers 
and  discoverers  have  had  glimpses 
of  the  promised  land  opened  for 
them,  and  in  many  memorable  in- 
stances the  time-cemented  wall  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  has  been  up- 
heaved with  the  moral  lever  or  crow- 
bar which  a  weaker  or  exhausted 
precursor  had  let  drop.  There 
was  little  or  no  originality  of  con- 
ception in  what  Clarkson  did  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
O'Connell  for  Catholic  emancipation. 
Brougham  for  law  reform,  or 
Cobden  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.  Luther  followed  in  the  track 
of  Wicliff  and  John  Huss.     Watt 


did  not  discover  the  steam-engine ; 
nor  Stephenson  the  railway  ;  nor 
Harvey  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
and  the  theory  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph was  (as  it  were)  diffiised  and 
trembling  in  the  scientific  atmo- 
sphere, when  TVheatstone  caught, 
fixed,  applied  and  improved  npon  it. 
We  should  be  puzzled  to  name  a 
single  hero  of  intellect  who  Tvould 
be  sure  of  his  niche  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame,  if  he  were  required  to 
prove  that  the  domain  he  reclaimed 
or  subdued  was  never  before  trod- 
den by  the  foot  of  man,  or  that  he 
made  his  way  to  it  without  a  bor- 
rowed indication  or  false  step. 

Playfair  substantially  agrees  with 
Herschel : 

Such  were  the  speculations  of  Bacon,  and 
the  rules  he  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of 
experimental  inquiries  before  any  each  in- 
quiries had  yet  been  instituted.  The  power 
and  compass  of  a  mind  which  could  form 
such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not 
merely  the  outline  but  many  of  the  most 
minute  ramifications  of  sciences  which  did 
not  yet  exists  must  be  an  object  of  admira- 
tion to  all  succeeding  ages Though 

Galileo  was  a  geometer,  and  Bacon  un- 
acquainted with  the  mathematics — ^though 
Gralileo  added  new  proofs  to  the  aystem  of 
the  world's  inotion,  which  Bacon  r^ected 
altogether— yet  is  it  certain,  I  think,  that 
the  former  has  more  fellows  or  equals  in  the 
world  of  science  than  the  latter,  and  that 
his  excellence,  though  so  high,  is  less 
unrivalled. 

A  just  distinction  is  drawn  by 
Mr.  Lewes  between  the  formal 
rules  laid  down  by  Bacon,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  his  writings : 

His  method  may  be  said  to  hare  two 
parts :  the  one,  that  precise  system  of  rules 
we  have  just  quoted;  the  other,  that  wise 
and  jpre-eminently  scientific  spirit  which 
breathes  throughout  his  works.  The  latter 
is  expressed  in  wise  and  weighty  aphorisms 
which  form  perpetual  texts  for  philosophic 
writers,  and  reveal  the  magnificence  and 
profundity  of  his  intellect.  It  is  in  these 
he  shows  how  completely  he  saw  through 
the  false  methods  of  his  predecessors,  and 
how  justly  he  is  entitled  to  be  called  the 
father  of  positive  science.' 


»  Introdtuition  to  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

«  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  345.    M.  Cousin  takes  nearly  the  same  view : 
Histoire  ghihrale  de  la  PhUosophie,  p.  314. 
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Tills  anticipates  the  objection  that 
may  be  btksed  on  the  undue  stress 
laid  by  Bacon  on  mere  rules,  as 
when  he  says :  '  Our  method  of  dis- 
covering the  sciences  is  such  as  to 
leave  little  to  the  acuteness  and 
weight  of  wit,  and  indeed  rather  to 
level  wit  and  intellect.  For  as  in 
the  drawing  of  a  straight  line  or 
accurate  circle  b j  the  hand,  much 
depends  upon  its  steadiness  and 
practice,  but  if  a  ruler  or  compass 
be  employed,  there  is  little  occasion 
for  either ;  so  it  is  with  our  method.' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Sydney  Smith  (in  his  Slcetchea  of 
Moral  Philosophy)  has  seriously  pro- 
pounded a  simOar  theory  touching 
wit :  '  It  is  imagined  that  wit  is  a 
sort  of  inexplicable  visitation ;  that 
it  comes  and  goes  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning ;  and  that  it  is  quite  as 
unattainable  as  beauty  or  just  pro- 
portion. I  am  so  much  of  a  con- 
trary way  of  thinking,  that  I  am 
convinced  a  man  might  sit  down 
as  systematically,  and  as  success- 
fully, to  the  study  of  wit,  as  he 
might  to  the  study  of  mathematics ; 
and  I  would  answer  for  it,  that  by 
giving  up  only  six  hours  a  day  to 
being  witty,  he  would  come  on  pro- 
digiously before  Midsummer,  so  that 
his  friends  should  hardly  know  him 
again.  Punning  grows  upon  every- 
body, and  punning  is  the  wit  of 
words.' 

Mr.  Babbage's  calculating  ma- 
chine is  a  proof  that  invaluable 
scientific  results  may  be  procured 
mechanically.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  real  wit — ^the  wit  of  ideas 
— and  inventive  genius  are  unat- 
tainable by  art.  *  Poeta  nascitur, 
non  fit ;'  and  as  much  of  the  poetical 
faculty,  of  the  highest  quality  of 
unagination,  is  required  to  endow 


a  Newton  or  a  Gralileo,  as  for  a 
Homer,  a  Danto,  or  a  Milton. ^ 

Lord  Macaulay  says  that  Bacon's 
knowledge  difiered  from  that  of 
other  men,  as  a  terrestrial  globe 
differs  from  an  atlas  which  contains 
a  different  country  on  every  leaf: 

On  the  g^lobe  we  shall  not  find  all  the 
market  towns  in  our  own  neighbourhood ; 
but  we  shall  learn  from  it  the  comparative 
extent  and  the  relatiye  position  of  all  the 

kingdoms  of  the  earth There  have 

been  thousands  of  better  mathematicians, 
astronomers,  chemists,  physicians,  botanists, 
mineralogists,  than  Bacon.  No  man  would 
go  to  Bacon's  works  to  learn  any  particular 
science  or  art,  any  more  than  he  would  go 
to  a  twelve-inch  globe  in  order  to  find  his 
way  from  Kennington  to  Clapham  Common. 
The  art  which  Bacon  taught  was  the  art  of 
inventing  arts.  The  knowledge  in  which 
Bacon  excelled  all  men  was  a  knowledge  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  all  departments  of 
knowledge. 

M.  de  Inebig  and  his  accom- 
plished friend  evidently  started  with 
an  impression  that,  if  they  could 
prove  Bacon  a  bad  chemist,  natu- 
ralist, or  geographer,  the  contro- 
versy was  at  an  end.  But  his 
assailants  have  always  one  advan- 
tage. It  is  difficult  to  give  positive 
or  perfectly  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  a  master  mind 
has  influenced  either  his  own  gene- 
ration or  posterity ;  and  we  are 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  how 
much  has  been  accumulated  for 
Bacon  by  the  late  Mr.  Macvey 
Napier  and  M.  Charles  de  B^musat, 
a  French  writer  of  remarkable 
breadth  of  view,  range  of  acquire- 
ment, sagacity,  and  impartiality.^ 
What  they  both  press  with  irresis- 
tible force  is  that,  soon  after  Bacon's 
death,  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  science  in  England  associated  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  New  Philoso- 
phy,  and  that   those   who   subse- 


>  Sir  David  Brewster,  than  whom  no  one  can  be  better  qualified  to  describe  the 
process  of  genius  in  discovery,  has  given  an  admirable  sketch  of  that  process  in  his  Life 

o/^«£r«w,vol.ii.pp.  3a9;330.         ^^.,       ..    ^         ,.  .      '  _ 

«  Bacon :  sa  Vie,  ton  Temps,  sa  PkUasophie,  et  aon  Influence  jusqua  nos  Jours :  par 
Charles  de  RAmusat,  de  TAcad^mie  Fran^aise.  Paris,  1857.  Mr.  Napier's  Bemarks 
lUustraUve  of  the  Scope  and  Influsnce  of  the  Phiiosophical  Writings  of  Lord  Bacon  are 
printijd  in  the  ThMsactians  of  the  Boyai  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1818. 
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quently  obtained  tbe  higbest  emi- 
nence in  tbeir  respective  walks 
steadily  pnrsued  the  track  marked 
out  by  him. 

'Solomon's  House,  in  the  New 
Atlantis,  was  a  prophetic  scheme  of 
the  Royal  Society.'  These  are  the 
words  of  QlanYill  in  his  Address  to 
that  society,  published  in  1665, 
three  years  after  its  incorporation. 
Oldenburg,  the  first  secretary,  and 
Bishop  Sprat,  its  historian,  are 
agreed  in  assigning  to  it  the  same 
origin  and  the  same  object ;  whilst 
Cowley,  one  of  its  earliest  and  most 
zealous  .promoters  (in  his  Ode  to  the 
Royal  Society)  y  compares  Bacon's 
services  to  those  which  Moses  ren- 
dered to  the  Israelites,  and  his 
position  to  that  of  the  great  Jewish 
lawgiver  on  Mount  Pisgah : 

From  these,  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way, 

In  which  onr  wand'ring  predecessors  went, 

And,  like  th'  old  Hebrews,  many  years  did 

stray 
In  deserts,  but  of  small  extent, 
Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last; 
The  barren  wilderness  he  pass'd. 
Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  bless'd  promis'd  land. 
And  from  the  mountain  top  of  his  exalted 

wit 
Saw  it  himself,  and  shewed  us  it. 
But  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 
Time  to  discover  worlds  and  conquer  too. 

A  popular  poet  may  be  accepted 
as  the  exponent  of  opinion,  without 
nicely  weighing  his  personal  voice  ; 
and  Cowley  was  a  man  of  large 
general  acquirements.  Ben  Jonson 
had  said,  some  time  before,  *The 
Notywm  Orgcunum  is  not  penetrated 
or  understood  by  superficial  men, 
who  cannot  get  beyond  Nominals  ; 
but  it  really  openeth  all  defects  of  . 
knowledge  whatsoever. '  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  called  it  *  a  great  and  ever- 
lasting benefit  to  all  the  children 
of  nature.'  Evelyn  uses  similar 
language. 

Reputation  h^,s  been  compared  to 
a  shuttlecock,  which  falls  to  the 
ground  unless  it  is  struck  ^m  side 
to  side  by  the  opposing  players. 
Bacon's  is  confirmed  by  the  abuse  of 


enemies  as  well  as  by  the  prsdse  of 
friends;  for  the  AristoteliasiB  still 
held  their  ground,  although  sorely 
discomfited,  and  boasted  a  stoni 
champion  in  Dr.  Heniy  Stnbfae, 
described  by  Anthony  Wood  as  *  the 
most  noted  Latinist  and  Ghrecian  of 
his  age,  and  a  singular  xnathemali- 
cian.'  He  was  wont  to  call  ihe  ex- 
perimentalists '  a  Ba>eon»faced  gene- 
ration ; '  and  he  justified  his  constant 
abuse  of  their  founder, '  because  the 
repute  of  Lord  Bacon  was  great  in 
that  age,'  and  '  because  the  Boval 
Society  pretended  to  tread  in  his 
footsteps.'  This  was  written  in 
1671. 

The  following  passage  is  trans- 
lated from  D'Almnbert's  celebrated 
Discours  Frelimmavre : 

^  On  conudering  the  sound  and  eompTclien- 
sive  views  of  this  great  man  (Bacon),  the 
multitude  of  objects  to  which  his  mind  was 
directed,  the  holdness  of  his  Btjle,  whidi 
throughout  unites  the  sublimest  imagos 
with  the  most  rigorotts  precision,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  regard  him  as  the 
greatest,  the  most  universal,  and  the  most 
doquent  of  philosophers. 

By  way  of  supplement   to  this 
Discourse  appeared  a    ti^e,   map, 
or  table  of  human  knowledge  in 
all  its  branches,  by  which  the  En- 
cyclopcedists  were  to  be  guided  m 
their  great  work,  and  for  which  they 
were  avowedly  indebted  to  Bacon ; 
so  that  thenceforth  there  was  no 
question  or  doubt  of  his  continental 
influence.     A  belief,  partiaUy  sanc- 
tioned by  M>.  Stewart,  had  grown 
up  that,  prior  to  the  pubKcation  of 
the  Discours,  Bacon's  philosophical 
works  were  little  known,  or,  at  aU 
events,  little  studied,  out  of  £hig- 
land ;   but  a  crowd  of  testimonies 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Macvey  Napier  and  M.  de  Biemusat, 
to  prove  ih&i   they  were  known 
and  studied  from  their  first  appear- 
ance in  all  countries  where  litera- 
ture or  science  was  cultivated.    The 
Be  Augmentis  was  reprinted  in  Paris 
in  1624,  and  a  French  translation 
appeared  in  1632.     Three  editions 
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of  it  were  pnblislied  in  Holland, 
1645,  1652,  1660;  and  three  of 
the  Novwm  Organvm,  1645,  1650, 
1 660 ;  besides  one  at  Strasburg  in 
1635.^  Isaao  Gmter  wrote  to  Dr. 
Bawley  (Bacon's  domestic  chap* 
lain)  in  1651 :  'Lewis  Elzevir  wrote 
me  lately  from  Amsterdam,  that  he 
was  designed  to  hespn  shortly  an 
edition  in  qnarto  of  the  works  of 
Lord  Bacon ;  and  he  desired  my 
advice,  and  any  assistance  I  conld 
give  him ;  to  the  end  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  works  might  come 
abroad  with  advantage,  which  have 
been  long  received  with  the  kind- 
est eulogies,  and  with  the  most 
attested  applause  of  the  learned 
world.' 

Their  merits  and  importance 
were  recognised  in  the  most  marked 
manner  by  (among  others)  QaH- 
leo,  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Leibnitas, 
Pnffendorf,  Bayle,  and  Boerhaave. 
Cbilileo  drew  up  an  answer  to 
Bacon's  theory  of  the  flax  and  re- 
flux of  the  sea.  Descartes  mourned 
his  death  as  a  heavy  blow  to  phi- 
losophy. '  If, '  exclaims  Leibnitz, '  we 
compare  Descartes  and  Hobbes  with 
Bacon  and  Campanella,  the  former 
writers  seem  to  grovel  upon  the 
earth,  the  latter  to  soar  to  the 
heavens  by  the  vastness  of  their 
conceptions,  their  plans  and  their 
enterprises.'  Boerhaave,  when  he 
laid  down  the  office  of  Eector  of 
the  University  of  Leyden  in  171 5, 
pronounced  an  enlogium  on  Bacon, 
from  which  a  sentence  may  suffice : 
'Absque  invidiH  dixero,  quidquid 
incrementi  cepit  Natnralis  Historia 
ab  ineunte  decimo  sexto  seculo  in 
banc  usque  horam,  omne  id  ac- 
ceptom  debemus  monitis  et  pre- 
ceptis  illius  viri ;  cujns  indelibUem 
memoriam  grata  coKt   orbis   per- 


petnitas.'  Boerhaave  snrely  was 
entitled  to  speak  with  weight  on 
natural  philosophy  and  physics. 
Voltaire,  writing  in  1733,  seventeen 
years  before  the  Discourse  calls 
Bacon  '  Le  Pere  de  la  PhiLosophie 
exp^rimentale.' 

Had  M.  de  Liebig  and  his  trans* 
later  taken  the  smallest  trouble  to 
verify  the  fact,  when  they  stated 
that,  as  regards  Bacon's  position 
in  natural  philosophy,  'his  name 
was  as  good  as  forgotten,  except 
ixL  the  mottos  of  English  works,' 
and  that '  the  rank  many  now  per- 
severe in  assigning  him  only  dates 
from  the  epoch  of  the  French  en- 
cyclopasdists,  who  made  a  point  of 
raising  utilitarian  and  materialist 
principles  to  the  skies  P' 

We  need  hardly  add  that  Bacon's 
influence,  at  home  or  abroad,  great 
or  small,  for  evil  or  for  good,  was 
not  limited  to  natural  history  or 
physics.  Prom  its  very  nature,  it 
must  have  made  itself  felt  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  in  all  ranges 
of  speculation,  throughout  the  whole 
domain  of  thought.  The  causes  of 
error  were  exposed,  the  stumbling- 
blocks  and  obstructions  were  clear^ 
away,  the  flood  of  new  light  was 
thrown,  on  the  track  of  the  meta- 
physician, the  theologian,  the  moral* 
ist,the  economist,  and  the  poKtician^ 
as  well  as  on  that  of  the  chemist,, 
the  botanist,  the  geologist,  and  the 
physiologist.  All  aro  (or  were) 
equally  liable  to  be  beset  by  the 
idols ;  and  an  equal  debt  of  grati- 
tude is  due  from  all  classes  of 
thinkers  or  inquirers  to  him  who 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  every 
man  disposed  to  profit  by  them,  a 
tolerably  sure  preservative  against 
self-delusion  or  prejudice,  and  a- 
trustworthy  guide  to  truiJi.     The 


*  Hallam's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe^  voL  iii.  pp.  166-229.  It  is  curioiis- 
that  Mr.  Hallam,  generally  so  correct,  should  have  fallen  into  the  popular  error  of  sup- 
posing Pope  to  &ve  written  '  wisest,  greatest,  meanest/  Having  already  disposed  of 
greatness,  *  Look  next  on  greatness/  he  proceeds : 

If  jparts  aUure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shin'd,  \ 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.' 
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Baconian  method,  if  it  has  done 
anything  worth  talking  about,  has 
been  conversant  with  moral,  intel- 
lectoal  and  social  phenomena — ^with 
the  passions  and  the  feelings,  with 
the  head  and  the  heart;  which  it 
requires  to  be  observed  with  the 
same  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  sub« 
jected  to  the  same  tests,  as  fiicts  or 
appearances  in  natural  history. 

There  is  consequently  quite  as 
much  ground  for  contending  that 
the  so-called  Father  of  Experimental 
Philosophy  prepared  the  way  for 
Locke,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Mal- 
thus,  or  Bentham,  as  that  he  was 
the  necessary  precursor  of  New- 
ton, Herschel,  Brewster,  Babbage, 
Wheatstone,  Davy,  Faraday,  or 
Owen  ;  and  it  is  preposterous  to 
maintain  that  the  professors  of 
natural  philosophy  are  or  were  the 
sole  or  best  judges  of  what  he  has 
done  for  intellectual  progress.^ 

Of  course  it  is  open  to  any  one  to 
say,  and  somewhat  hazardous  to 
countersay,  that  we  should  have  had 
the  whole  of  these  distingaished  men 
(whomwe  merely  name  as  examples) 
if  Bacon  had  never  existed.  'The 
sun  illuminates  the  hills  whilst  it  is 
yet  below  the  horizon ;  and  truth  is 
discovered  bv  the  highest  minds  a 
little  before  it  becomes  manifest  to 
the  multitude.  This  %8  the  extent  of 
their  mperiority.  They  are  the  first 
to  catch  and  reflect  a  light,  which, 
without  their  assistance,  must,  in  a 
short  time,  be  visible  to  those  who  lie 
far  beneath  them.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  equally  to  the  fine  arts.'' 

This  theory,  advanced  by  Lord 
Macaulay  in  1828,  strikes  us  to  be 
utterly  untenable,  even  on  the  most 
liberal  interpretation  of  his  words. 
It  assigns  a  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant part  to  creative  genius ;  and 
it  denies  to  the  highest  minds  what 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  their 


distinctive  qualify.  Surely  it  would 
be  nearer  the  fact  to  say  that  what 
has  been  done  by  one  of  the  highest 
minds  would,  sooner  or  later,  hare 
been  done  by  another  of  the  highest 
minds;  tluU^  the  extent  of  any 
actual  discoverer's  superiority  is 
his  having  a  little  anticipated  some 
possible  discoverer  of  the  same  in- 
tellectual calibre.  It  is  still  dis- 
puted whether  Newton  or  Leibniti, 
or  both  independently  of  each  oiher, 
discovered  fluxions  or  the  dif- 
ferential calculus.  It  was  never 
disputed  that  a  mind  of  the  highest 
order  was  required  for  the  dis- 
covery. A  number  of  common 
minds  cannot  do  the  work  of  one 
uncommon  mind;  the  fusing  con- 
densing power  is  wanting  to  the 
masses ;  there  must  be  a  mirror  or 
clear  polished  surface  to  reflect  the 
liffht  on  its  first  breaking;  and 
where  is  the  light  to  come  from 
unless  it  be  created  or  struck  ont? 
It  will  hardly  be  contended  that 
truth  rises  regularly  or  spontaneonly 
like  the  sun;  or  why  does  she 
shine  only  where  there  are  fitting 
shrines  and  worshippers  to  shine 
upon? 

Nos  ubi  primus  eqais  Oriens  afllATit  anheli^ : 
Illic  sera  rabens  aocendit  lamina  Vesper. 

The  application  of  the  remark  to 
the  fine  u*ts  shows  that  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  limited  to  what  iscom- 
monly  called  the  march  of  intellect. 
Yet  how  can  it  be  even  plausihiy 
maintained  that  the  masterpieces  of 
poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture  would 
or  could  have  been  produced  with- 
out individual  genius  F  or  that^  if 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  Milton,  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael  had  never  been 
bom,  the  succeeding  century  would 
have  been  amply  compensated,  or 
would  have  had  nothing  to  regret  ? 

Seven  years  later  (in  1835),  Lord 


'  'Again,  some  may  raise  this  question  rather  than  objection,  whether  we  talk  of  pe^ 
fecting  natural  philosophy  alone  according  to  our  method,  or  the  other  sciences,  snch  ss 
logic,  ethics, politics?    We  ceitainly  intend  to  include  them  all.' — Non,  Org,  Aph.  127. 

•  The  Wcrkt  of  Lord  Macaulay;  CkmyMe.  Edited  by  his  sister,  Lady  TrerelyBn. 
vol.  T.  p.  85 ;  arttde  on  Diyden. 
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Macanlay  reproduced  the  illustra- 
tion, but  sobered  down  the  theory. 
'The  highest  intellects, like  the  tops 
of  mountains,  are  the  first  to  catch 
anfl,  reflect  ihe  dawn.  They  are 
bright,  while  the  level  below  is 
still  in  darkness.  But  soon  the 
light  which  at  first  illuminated  only 
the  loftiest  eminences,  descends  on 
the  plain,  and  penetrates  to  the 
deepest  valley.  First  come  hints, 
then  fragments  of  systems,  then 
defective  systems,  then  complete 
and  harmonious  systems.  The 
sound  opinion,  hold  for  a  time 
by  one  speculator,  becomes  the 
opinion  of  a  small  minority,  of  a 
strong  minority,  of  a  majority  of 
mankind.  Thus  the  great  progress 
goes  on,  till  schoolboys  laugh  at  the 
jargon  that  imposed  on  Bacon,  till 
country  rectors  condemn  the 
illiberality  and  intolerance  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.'* 

The  dwarf  mounted  on  the 
giant's  shoulders  sees  farther  than 
the  giant,  but  he  must  first  catch 
his  giant ;  and  the  successive  leaps 
from  hints  to  fragments  of  systems, 
from  fragments  to  defective  sys- 
tems, from  defective  to  complete 
systems,  have  rarely  been  taken, 
except  by  the  seven-league  boots 
of  genius.  The  history  of  mecha^ 
nieal  invention  is  decisive  upon 
this  point ;  and  individual  action  or 
influence  is  little  less  apparent  in 
the  annals  of  political  and  social 
science.  What  was  defective  or  in- 
complete in  iih&Weal(h  ofNationsh&a 
been  supplied  by  profound  thinkers 
whose  names  are  every  way  worthy 
to  be  associated  with  that  of  Adam 
Smith.  Mill,  Macculloch,  Bacardo 
(who  worked  out  the  doctrine  of 
rent),  were  assuredly  no  ordinary 


men ;  and  the  multitudes  that  came 
after  Malthus  would  have  been  no 
more  likely  to  discover  the  popula- 
tion principle  than  the  multitudes 
that  had  gone  before  him;  for  the 
facts  which  he  generalised  had  been 
patent  to  all  comers,  from  the  time 
when  Abram  and  Lot  agreed  to  se- 
parate because  Hhe  land  was  not 
able  to  bear  them.*^ 

Horace  Walpole  (Boyal  and  Noble 
Authors)  calls  Bacon  the  prophet  of 
arts  which  Newton  was  sent  after- 
wards to  reveal.  Dr.  Pemberton 
states  in  the  preface  to  his  Account 
of  NewUnCs  Discoveries  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  was  read 
and  approved  by  Newton.  Now, 
the  Introduction  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrines  of  the  Novum 
Organum ;  and  Bacon  is  mentioned 
in  it  as  the  first  who  taught  the 
rules  which  Newton  followed. 
Maclaurin  also  connects  Newton's 
discoveries  with  the  new  philosophy. 
'Quel  t^moignage,'  exclaims  an 
eminent  French  philosopher,  taking 
the  connection  tor  granted,  '  rendu 
par  le  g6nie  inventeur  au  g6nie  des 
m6thodes !  '*  B^id  states  that  New- 
ton, in  the  third  book  of  his  Pnn- 
cipiuj  and  in  his  OpUcs,  appears 
to  have  had  constantly  in  view  the 
rules  of  the  Noirnm  Organum,  Sir 
David  Brewster,  with  the  natural 
fervour  of  a  biographer,  denies  this ; 
but  his  denial  is  reducible  to  the 
familiar  objection  that  every  sound 
inquirer,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  has  followed  the  inductive 
method — just  (we  would  suggest) 
as  every  prudent  man  who  did  not 
marry  till  he  could  keep  a  family, 
was  obeying  the  moral  check  of 
Malthus;  or  as  M.  Jourdain  spoke 
prose  without  knowing  it.* 


*  WorkSf  Tol,  tI.  p.  90 ;  article  on  Mackintosh. 

'  Perhaps  no  work  of  modem  times  has  exercised  so  marked  an  influence  on  legis- 
lation and  on  thought  as  the  Essay  on  Population ;  but  on  its  first  appearance  it  was 
inconclusive  and  incomplete.  It  was  not  till  after  a  sustained  controversy  with  Gk>dwin 
that  Malthus  hit  upon  the  moral  check. 

*  Degerando,  Hiatoire  ComparU  des  Bystimes  de  Philoaophie. 

*  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  ^.  325-330.  The  inquiry  opens  with  a  sentence  which 
will  not  be  palatable  to  M.  de  Liebig :  'That  Sacon  was  a  man  of  ^^«t€^^\££Qs^<v&J^. 
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In  trath,  remarks  M.  Bemnsat, 
'the  Newtons  have  little  need  of 
Baoon,  and  to  be  themselveB,  it  is 
enoagb  for  them  to  breathe  the  air 
of  a  time  favourable  to  their  genius. ' 
But  the  air  must  be  cleared  and 
tempered,  or  their  genius  might  be 
blighted  in  the  bud.    What  is  true 
of  the  Newtons  (if  such  a  plural  be 
permissible)    is    also    true  of  the 
Ixxskes  and  Boyles.     Boyle,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  called  by  Addi- 
son (Spectator,  No.   554)  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Bacon.      He  had  been 
called  by  others  the  second  Bacon. 
The  stream  of  testimony  may  be 
carried  regularly  down  to  our  tune ; 
as  by  Bailly,  who  says :  *  Thus  the 
philosophy  of   Bacon,    by  recom- 
mending   the    carefol    observation 
of  Nature,  still  continues  to  be  fol- 
lowed,  whilst    that  of   Descartes, 
whose  essence  lay  in  hypothesis, 
has  wholly  disappeared.'     Or    by 
Laplace,  who  terms  Bacon  the  'pro- 
moteur  si    eloquent    de    la    vraie 
methode  philosophique.'    In  one  of 
the  latest  addresses  to  a  scientific 
body    in    this  country,   the   same 
opinion  is  expressed  by  one  whose 
authority  will  hardly  be  impeached 
by  M.  de  Tchihatchef.     At  the  an- 
niversary meeting  of  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  on  the  28th  May 
last.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the 
President,  summed  up  an  eloquent 
tribute    to    his    departed    Mend, 
Whewell,  by  these  words: 

Like  the  illustrious  Bacon,  the  first  great 
teacher  of  inductive  philosophy,  and  with 
a  similar  comprehensiye  survey  of  the  in- 
tellectual world,  he  has  pointed  out  at  once 
the  direction  in  which  science  has  hitherto 
moved,  as  well  as  that  which  is  hereafter  to 
be  the  line  of  its  advance,  and  has  thus 
reared  for  himself  a  solid  memorial  of  his 


eminence. 


Having  now  made  clear  the  real 
nature    and    true    foundations    of 


Bacon's  &>me,  we  turn  to  the  work 
which  (according  to  the  traaalator) 
is  destined  to  ruin  it:  beginning 
with  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
first  section : 

One  would  say  that  a  kind  of  &taIitT 
has  always  caused  the  complete  &Uiire  of 
the  efforts  which  the  modem  philoaophers, 
and  (among  them)  the  most  intelligent 
men  of  our  age,  have  made  to  diminish  the 
difficulties  and  different  obstacles  with 
which  the  path  of  the  sciences  of  obaerra- 
tion  is  beset,  as  well  as  to  fiicilitate  for  their 
cultivators  the  means  of  placing  on  wider  and 
more  solid  foundations  their  appmciations 
of  the  essence  of  things  and  nature  herself. 
It  is,  in  &ct^  from  their  manner  of  seeing 
being  individual  and  completely  detached 
from  the  domain  of  positive  knofwledge, 
that  the  philosophers  have  been  unable  to 
exercise  any  influence  on  the  study  of  na- 
ture, and  this  is  the  reason  why  their 
names  have  had  no  place  in  the  histoiy  of 
sciences  of  observation.  It  is  quiU  otJur^ 
wise  foith  Baoon,  Even  after  thfee  ages, 
his  name  still  glitters  like  a  luminous  star 
which,  we  are  assured,  has  indicated  the  tni^ 
road  to  the  real  end  of  the  scienres.  It  is 
not,  then,  without  interest  to  determine, 
with  the  aid  of  his  own  works,  and  with 
more  precision  than  has  hitherto  been  done, 
the  share  which  reverts  to  Bacon  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  modem  science. 

Let  us  pause  here.     If  all  other 
philosophers     have    fiuled     where 
Bacon  has  succeeded,  is  it  not  a 
fair  inference  that  he  followed  a 
different  plan  ;  that  his  views  were 
broad  and  practical,  instead  of  nar- 
row   and    speculative?     And  how 
could    his    name    have    continued 
glittering  for  three  ages  like  a  lu- 
minous    star    without     an     abid- 
ing source  of  light?     One  would 
have  thought  that  astronomers  like 
D'Alembert,  Herschel,  and  Laplace, 
oould  not  have  turned  their  tele- 
scc^ies  upon  him  long  and  steadily; 
without  discovering  whether  they 
were  contemplating  a  vapoury  ex- 
halation, a  meteor,  or  a  fixed  star  of 
the  first  magnitude;  especiallj  after 


endowed  with  varied  andpiofoond  talent— the  most  skilful  lo^eian,  the  most  nervoas  and 
eloquent  writer  of  the  age,  which  he  adorned,  are  points  which  have  been  established  by 
universal  suflErage.'  What  Sir  David  Brewster  subsequently  forgets  is  that  Baoon  must 
be  judged  by  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy,  not  by  the  artificial  tedmical  method  which 
hs  applisd  to  heat    That  surely  was  not  the  method  in  which  he  simply  west  with  the 
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laeing  warned  repeatedly  that  they 
"were  ihe  yictiinB  of  an  ocular  decep- 
tion. We  have  seen  what  Stabbe  A; 
Oo.  said  of  tiie  arch-enemy  of  their 
school ;  and  their  protest  has  been 
frequently  renewed.  Count  Joseph 
de  Maistre  published  a  set  attack 
on  Bacon,  in  the  conrse  of  which  he 
declared  the  Novum  Organwm  to  be 
worthy  of  Bedlam;  and  M.  Biot 
londly  challenged  its  admirers  to 
epecify  the  discoveries  to  which  it 
had  given  birth  or  led.  M.  Knno 
Fischer's  masterly  work  on  Bacon 
was  an  answer  to  the  German 
writers  who  had  assailed  him  on 
aoconnt  of  the  realistic  character 
of  his  philosophy. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  when  the 
public  think  long  about  a  matter, 
they  generally  think  right.  No 
niere  national  illusion  can  endure 
beyond  a  generation,  much  less  ex- 
pand and  become  world-wide.  False 
fame,  once  exposed,  is  like  a  pricked 
bladder,  or  a  broken  egg,  or  Humpty 
Dumpty  after  his  memorable  tum- 
ble from  the  wall.  But  Bacon  has 
never  tumbled  or  been  thrown. 
His  fame  has  never  been  obscured ; 
and  any  one  who  hopes  to  obscure 
it  at  its  culminating  point  may  ex- 
pect to  be  apostrophised  in  the  fine 
language  of  Gray : 

Thinlut  thou,  jon  sanguine  cloud 
Rais'd  by  tiiy  breath,  has  quench'd  the 
orb  of  day  ? 
To-morrow  h«  repairs  the  golden  flood. 
And  wazms  the  nations  with  redoubled 
ray. 

Or  to  borrow  the  noble  imagery  of 
Goldsmith : 

Like  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form 
Swells  from  the  rale  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds 

may  spread. 
Eternal  snnsUne  settles  cm  its  head. 


M.  de  Liebig  continues  thus  : 

Bacon  lived  in  the  most  remaiicable 
period  of  the  Christian  era :  great  dis- 
coveries in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth 
had  imprinted  a  powerful  movement  on  the 
mind  of  the  peoples  of  Europe ;  it  was  the 
epoque  of  the  Keplers,  the  Galileos,  the 
Stevins,  the  Gilberts,  the  Harriots, — ^that  is 
to  say,  of  the  founders  of  what  oonstitiites 
the  astronomy,  the  physics,  die  mechanios, 
the  hydrostatics  of  our  day,  as  well  as  the 
theones  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  The 
history  of  the  sciences  of  observation  has, 
relatively  to  the  men  who  have  contributed 
to  their  progress  and  their  consolidation, 
an  advantage  peculiar  to  it ;  it  is  that  of 
enabling  us  to  measure  and  weigh  with 
exactness  the  extent  {portk)  of  their  dis- 
coveries, and  also  the  influence  of  their 
ideas  as  well  in  their  epoch  as  in  our  own. 

This  is  open  to  dispute  so  far  as 
the  influence,  especially  the  indirect 
influence,  of  ixleas  is  concerned,  but 
we  proceed : 

It  follows  that  the  works  of  Bacon 
relative  to  the  sciences  of  observation  ought 
to  indicate  to  us  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner the  share  their  author  has  had  in  the 
grave  questions  of  his  time :  they  ought  to 
teach  us  whether  he  sailed,  with  all  sails 
spread,  on  the  grand  torrent  of  his  epoch,^ 
or  whether  he  remained  stationary  on  the 
banks;  what  action  was  exercised  on  his 
mind  by  the  discoveries  of  the  eminent 
astronomers  and  physiciens^  of  his  time ; 
if  these  discoveries  luive  supplied  germs  to 
his  own  ideas :  in  a  word,  if^  alter  all,  he 
has  justly  comprehended  and  appreciated 
them. 

The  work  of  Bacon  which  is  best  adapted 
to  this  kind  of  inquiry  is  incontestably  his 
Historia  Naturalis  or  Sylva  Sylvarum,  a 
repertory  embracing  the  totality  of  his 
studies  of  Nature,  his  obsenrationB,  ex- 
periments and  knowledge. 

A  careless  or  superficial  reader 
would  collect  from  these  passages  that 
Bacon  lived  in  an  age  of  scientific 
societies  and  journals,  of  rapid  in- 
tercommnnicationby  land  and  sea,  of 
free  and  unlimited  inquiry ;  not  in  an 
age  of  scholastic  divines  and  inquisi- 


'  In  the  originsl  German : '  Ob  er  in  der  geistigen  Stromung  selbst  stand  oder  ausscrhalb.' 
We  translate  from  the  French. 

'  '  Physique,  taking  it  according  to  the  derivation  and  not  according  to  our  idiom  for 
medicine,  is  situate  m  a  middle  term  or  distance  between  natural  history  and  meta- 
physique.  Eor  natural  history  describeth  the  variety  of  things ;  physique,  the  causes, 
Dut  variable  or  respective  causes ;  and  metaphysics,  the  fljc^  or  constant  causes.' — 
Advancement  of  Learning, 
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tors,  when  Qalileo  narrowly  escaped 
the  rack  (if  he  did  escape  it),  when 
judicial  astrology  was  a  recognised 
science,  when  the  most  enlightened 
judges  burnt  witches,  when  alchemy 
suppUed  the  place  of  chemistry,  and 
2k  jphysicien  or  professor  of  natural 
magic  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being 
whipped  and  pilloried  for  a  conjuror. 
How  was  Bacon  to  sail  on  the  grand 
torrent  of  his  epoch  when"  there  was 
no  such  torrent :  when  there  were 
at  best  a  few  scattered  rills  or 
springs,  not  always  firee  from  im- 
purities, and  by  no  means  easy  of 
access  ?  Sir  W.  Lower's  letter  to 
Harriot  with  the  news  of  Gb^lileo's 
discoveries,  announced  in  the  Side- 
reus  Ntindus  in  1611,  was  more 
than  three  months  on  the  road. 
These  discoveries  are  discussed  by 
Bacon  in  the  Descrvptio  Olohi  InteU 
lecttuilis,  written  in  161 2,  and  he 
repeatedly  recognised  the  value  of 
GKlbert*s  magnetic  discoveries ;  but 
when  Gilbert  went  on  to  conjecture 
that  the  world  was  a  great  magnet, 
Bacon  rightly  objected  that  the 
broad  and  safe  path  of  experiment 
had  been  abandoned  for  empiri- 
cism.* 

If  Bacon  had  devoted  himself  to 
any  special  branch  of  science, 
whether  natural  history,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  optics,  or  geometry,  he 
might  fairly  have  been  expected  to 
know  precisely  what  had  been  done 
or  was  doing  in  it;  but  then  he 
would  not  have  been  Bacon : 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 

'  I  am  not  the  first,'  said  Coleridge, 


'nor  even  among  the    first,  who 
considered    Bacon's    studied     de» 
preciation  of  the  ancients  with  his 
silence,  and  worse  than  silence,  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  his  contem* 
poraries,  as  the  least  amiable,  the 
least  exhilarating  side  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  our  illusiarious  countiynian.* 
Mr.  Spedding  is  at  some  pains  to  ac- 
count for  this  silence  by  a  peculiarity 
of  mental  constitution  which  he  finds 
no   difficulty    in  reconciling    with 
grandeur  and  comprehensiveness  of 
vievT.'     But  when  a  charge  of  this 
sort    is    brought    against  a  great 
thinker  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  people  are  apt 
to  forget  that  the  fame  of  his  con- 
temporaries was  not  established  or 
diffused  in  his  time  as  it  is  now.    *  It 
is  in  the  order  of  Providence,'  con- 
tinues Coleridge,  Hhat  the  inven- 
tive, generative,  constitutive  mind, 
the  Kepler,  should  come  first,  and 
then  that  the  patient  and  collective 
mind,  the  Newton,  should  follow  and 
elaborate  the  pregnant  queries  and 
illumining  guesses  of  the  former.'* 
Yes  ;   but  beyond  a  very  Kmited 
circle  they  were  simply  queries  and 
guesses  till  they  were  elaborated. 
The  apostle  of  the  inductive  creed 
could  hardly  be  required  to  accept 
them  at  once  as  truths. 

M.  de  Idebig  returns  with  blind 
animosity  to  the  charge : 

The  fact  is,  when  Bacon  is  concezned, 
we  may,  without  the  risk  of  being  mistaken, 
suppose  in  all  his  acts  a  particularly  bad 
intention;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  silence  he  preserres  with  regaid  to 
Harvey,  whose  name  is  banished  from  his 
works,  is  eminently  signiflcative.    It  is  eyi- 


*  '  Quin  etiam  Gilbertus,  postquam  in  contemplationibus  magnetis  se  laboroBiBsime 
exercuit,  conflnxit  statim  philosophiam  consentaneam  rei  apud  ipsum  pnepollenti.' — 
Nov.  Org.  Aph.  54. 

•  The  Friendf  vol.  iii.  essay  8.  A  very  remarkable  essay,  in  which  Coleridge,  after 
naming  Bacon  *  the  founder  of  a  revolution  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  Lather/ 
contends  that  Bacon's  and  Plato's  were  radic^y  one  and  the  same  system.  The  only 
ancients  that  Bacon  can  be  accused  of  depreciating  were  the  founders  or  professors  of 
the  barren  philosophy  of  the  schools  as  such. 

■  Preface  to  the  De  Intermretaiione  Natura  Proamium.— Works,  voL  iii. 

^  Coleridge's  Table  Talk.  'This  extraordinaiy  man  (Kepler)  pursued,  almost  in« 
variably,  the  hypothetical  method.  His  life  was  passed  in  speculating  on  Uie  results  of 
a  few  principles  assumed  by  him,  from  veiy  precarious  analogies,  as  Sie  causes  of  tho 
phenomena  actually  observed  in  nature.' — ^Drinkwater.Bethune  s  Life  of  K^pUr, 
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dent  that  in  his  eyea  a  sawbone  {sic)  like 
Hanrey  could  not  pretend  to  the  honour  of 
being  mentioned  by  him — ^the  great  Chan^ 
cellor.  As  to  Shakespeare,  a  simple  actor, 
he  had  still  less  right' 

As  Harvey,  instead  of  being  a 
sawbone,  was  physician  to  the 
King,  Bacon  conld  have  had  no 
personal  motive  for  not  mentioning 
him.  But  Harvey  had  no  claim  to 
be  mentioned  except  in  relation 
to  the  great  discovery  associated 
with  his  name,  which  was  not 
completed — ^at  all  events  not  an- 
noTinced  as  complete — ^tilltwo  years 
after  Bacon's  death.*  Why,  when, 
or  where  Bacon  (who  names  no 
modem  poet)  should  have  named 
Shakespeare,  is  not  explained ; 
although  M.  de  Tchihatchef  sug- 
ges'ts  something  like  a  reason  for 
the  omission,  when  he  states  that 
it  took  nearly  three  centuries  to 
discover  that  the  barbarian  (as 
Voltaire  called  him)  was  a  man  of 
genins  ;  and  *  what  is  more,  the 
merit  of  this  discovery  is  far  from 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  coun- 
trymen of  Shakespeare : ' 

It  is  due  in  great  part  to  foreigners ;  for 
although  already,  in  1802,  Coleridge,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  Shelley,  had  called 
public  attention  to  the  author  of  Hamlet^ 
it  was  Schlegel  and  Goethe  who  solidly 
established  the  rights  of  the  neglected  bard. 
80  that  in  Germany  was  laid  the  first  stone 
of  that  ezpiatoiy  altar  at  the  foot  of  which 
bow  all  the  great  intelligences  of  our  age, 
amongst  whom  are  reckoned,  as  reparateurs, 
the  Villemains,  the  Guizots,  the  Victor 
Hugos,  &c. 

As  this  is  a  popular  doctrine  on 
the  Continent,  we  will  pause  a 
moment  to  dispose  of  it.  A  brief 
reference  to  our  literary  or  dra- 
matic history  will  suffice.  It  is 
clear  from  Ben  Jonson's  verses  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  edition  of  the  plays 
in  1623,  from  Milton's  sonnet  in 
1630  and  the  exquisite  allusion  in 
L* Allegro  to  'sweetest  Shakespeare, 


Fancy's  child,'  and  from  Dryden's 
Essay  on  the  Drama  (1678),  that 
Shakespeare's  genius  was  fully  re- 
cognised by  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  age  least  favourable  to  his 
fame.  Dating  from  what  has  been 
termed  our  Augustan  age,  there  is 
no  longer  any  room  for  doubt. 
Annotated  editions  were  hurried 
out  in  rivalry  by  men  whose  names 
were  a  guarantee  for  fame.  We 
have  only  to  specify  three — Pope, 
Warburton,  and  Johnson.  Yoltaire 
says  that  Shakespeare,  ^qtie  lesAn- 
glais  prennent  pour  un  Sophocle,* 
had  ruined  our  dramatic  taste. 
Johnson's  famous  prologue  was 
spoken  by  Garrick  to  an  applaud- 
ing and  sympathising  audience  in 

1747: 

Immortal  Shakespeare  rose. 
Each  shade  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  yain. 

The  Shakespeare  jubilee  was  the 
great  literary  event  of  1 769.  The 
highest  ambition  of  an  English 
actor  or  actress  is,  and  always  has 
been,  to  succeed  in  Shakespeare. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  his 
master-pieces  were  in  an  unbroken 
course  of  representation  by  Macklin, 
Quin,  Grarrick,  Barry,  Mrs.  Cibber, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  John  PhiHp 
Kemble.  Gkurick  came  to  London 
in  1737  and  died  in  1779.  To  say 
that  public  attention  in  England 
was  first  called  to  Shakespeare  by 
the  German  critics  of  a  generation 
after  Garrick,  is  as  preposterous  as 
to  contend  that  the  French  first 
learnt  from  an  English  critic,  after 
the  death  of  Talma,  that  they 
possessed  a  treasure  in  Racine.  It 
is  they,  not  we,  who  had  an  expia- 
tory aJtar  to  erect.  Which  of 
them  was  it,  who,  by  way  of  show- 
ing his  familiarity,  invoked  '  I'im- 
mortel  William*  ?' 


*  By  the  ExercUatio  Anatomica  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Animalibus,  first 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1628.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  had  been  already  asserted 
by  a  Spanish  physician  (1553);  by  Cisalpinus;  and  bj  Father  Paul.  Harve/s  other 
great  work,  Jk  Generatione,  &c.,  appeared  many  years  later. 
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To  revert  to  M.  de  liebig's  notion 
tliat  the  Baconian  age  was  one  of 
well  directed  experiment  and  sound 
reasoning,  hurrying  onwards  like  a 
torrent — ^if  there  is  any  foundation 
for  such  an  hypothesis,  there  is  no 
room  for  controversy,  as  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  room  for  Bacon.  His 
teaching  must  have  been  as  super- 
fluous or  much  out  of  date  then  as 
it  would  be  now.  He  came  too 
late.  He  was  a  day  after  the  fair. 
He  was  in  the  position  of  one  who 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  should  propound  the  theory 
of  gravitation  as  a  novelty.  Then^ 
as  to  the  Htsioria  Naiuralis  or 
Sylva,  Sylvarum,  it  strikes  us  to  be 
the  worst  instead  of  the  best  fitted 
of  his  works  for  the  required  crite- 
rion. It  was  a  posthumous  publi- 
cation by  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Rawley, 
who  states  in  the  preface  :  '  1  have 
heard  his  lordship  oR^n  say  that  if 
he  should  have  served  the  glory 
of  his  own  name,  he  had  better  not  to 
have  published  [qy.  to  publish]  it : 
for  it  may  seem  an  indigested  heap 
of  particulars,  and  cannot  have  that 
lustre  which  books  cast  into  methods 
have.  .  .  And  I  have  heard  his  lord- 
ship speak  complainingly  that  he 
(who  thinketh  he  ought  to  be  an 
architect  in  this  building)  should 
be  forced  to  be  a  workman  and  a 
labourer,  and  to  dig  the  clay  and 
bum  the  brick.'  Still  more  might 
he  complaint  that  his  architectural 
designs  should  be  condemned  be- 
cause the  bricks  turned  out  bad. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  re- 
markable facts,  observations,  phe- 
nomena, and  experiments.  It  con- 
sists of  one  thousand  paragraphs. 
The  principal  printed  sources  are 
Aristotle's  Problems,  his  De  Mirahi- 
libus  and  his  Meteorologies ;  Pliny's 
Natural  History ;  Plutarch  ;  Porta's 
Natural  Magic ;  Sandys 's  Travels  ; 
Cardan  De  Suhtilitate  ;  Scaliger  Ad- 
versus  Gardanum,  and  the  like.  The 
reader  is  constantly  cautioned  that 
the  proposed  experiment  is  yet  to 
be  tried  and  told  the  mode  of  try- 


ing it,  or  the  statements  of  matters 
of  hct  are  introduced  with :  *  It  is 
reported  by  one  of  the  ancieiits  ; ' 
*It  is  a  report  of  some  good  credit;* 
'  It  is  reported,'  <fcc.  &c.  M.  de 
Liebig  concurs  in  our  descriptxon 
of  the  book  : — 

The  Mstoria  Naturalis  of  Bacon  com- 
prises, united  in  ten  centuries,  all  the  facta 
culled  by  him,  or  by  his  saeretary,  in  books 
of  trayels,  chemistry,  natml  history,  and 
medicine ;  the  task  he  proposes  to  himself, 
as  I  have  already  observe^  is  to  give  the 
explanation  of  these  facts.  The  properties 
of  bodies,  of  metals,  of  rocks,  of  plants  and 
animals,  the  air,  the  'water,  phenomena  of 
putre&ction,  chemical  and  vital  proceasK, 
combustion,  &c. — all  this  was  to  be  either 
stated  or  explained. 

The  bare  recapitulation  of  con» 
tents  is  enough  to  show  that  Baeon 
never  could  have  proposed  to  him- 
self any  task  of  the  kind,  and  his 
death  is  an  answer  to  the  charge 
of  inadequate  performance,  if  he 
did.  How  can  he  be  held  answer- 
able for  observations  and  experi- 
ments made  in  defiance  of  his  rales^ 
on  the  very  methods  he  condemned  P 
How  could  he  have  verified  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  raxe  phe- 
nomena, marvellous  occarrences^ 
or  curiosities  in  natural  history, 
which  he  or  his  secretary  had 
amassed?  Was  he  to  undertake  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  like  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  ?  or  traverse  the 
Corc^eras,  like  Humboldt  ?  or  the 
Ural  Mountains,  like  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  ?  or  take  astronomical 
observations  at  the  Gape,  like  Sir 
John  Herschel  ?  or  pass  months  in 
mines,  like  Whewell  ?  Was  he  to 
found  and  stock  a  museum  as'big  as 
the  British  ?  Was  he  to  set  up  & 
laboratory,  a  dissecting  room,  and 
a  workshop  for  the  construction  of 
mathematical  intruments  and  other 
indispensable  mechanical  helps  ? 
The  thermometer  was  impeiiect 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  the  ba- 
rometer was  unknown  for  many 
years  afterwards;  yet  mistakes 
touching  the  weight  and  tempera- 
ture of  Qie  atmosphere  under  stated 
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conditions  are  to  be  deemed  fatal 
to  his  fame ! 

Bacon  liad  his  weaknesses,  his 
fall  share  of  the  *  follies  of  the 
wise ; '  he  liked  specnlating  on 
wonders,  on  the  possibility  of  their 
turning  out  true;  he  liked  trifling 
with  science ;  and  he  indulged  his 
humour  without  the  fear  of  a 
German  professor  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  before  his  eyes. 
His  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
making  gold  may  seem  absurd  to 
the  contemporaries  of  Faraday  and 
Tyndall ;  but  it  was  entertaLned  by 
Boyle  nearly  a  century  later,  and 
was  not  rejected  by  Newton.^ 

Trifling,  too,  as  some  of  Bacon's 
thousand  paragraphs  may  be  made 
to  appear  to  modem  readers,  they 
canimot  be  more  so  than  some  of  M. 
de  Liebig's  comments.  Bacon  is 
speculating  on  the  continuance  of 
flame : 

The  continiuuice  of  flame,  according  to 
the  diversity  of  the  body  inflamed,  and  other 
ciicvmstanceH,  is  worthy  the  inquiry,  chiefly 
for  that  tboogh  flame  be  (almost)  of  a  mo- 
mentary lasting,  yet  it  receiveth  the  more 
and  the  less :  we  will  first  therefore  speak 
(at  laige)  of  bodies  inflamed  wholly  and 
ii^mediately,  without  any  wick  to  help  the 
inflammation.  A  spoonful  of  spirit  of  wine, 
a  little  heated,  was  taken,  and  it  burnt  as 
long  as  came  to  ii6  pulses.  The  aame 
quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with  the 
sixth  part  of  a  spoonful  of  nitre,  burnt  but 
to  the  space  of  94  pulses.  Mixed  with 
the  like  quantity  of  bay-salt,  83  pulses. 
Mixed  with  the  like  quantity  ot  gun- 
powder, which  dissolved  into  a  black  water, 
no  pulses.  A  cube  or  pellet  of  yellow 
wax  was  taken,  as  much  as  half  the  spirit 
of  wine,  and  set  in  the  midst,  and  it  burnt 
only  to  the  space  of  S7  pulses.  Mixed 
with  the  sixth  part  of  a  spoonful  of  milk,  it 
burnt  to  the  space  of  100  pulses,  and  the 
milk  was  crndled.  Mixed  with  the  sixth 
part  of  a  spoonful  of  water,  it  burnt  to  the 
space  of  86  pulses ;  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  only  to  the  space  of  4  pulses. 
A  small  pebble  was  laid  in  the  midst,  and 
the  spirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the  space  of  94 
pulses.  A  piece  of  wood  of  the  bigness  of 
sn  arrow,  and  about  a  fingcr*s  length,  was 


set  up  in  the  midst,  and  the  spirit  of  wine 
burnt  to  the  space  of  94  pulses.  80  that 
the  spirit  of  wine  simple  endured  the 
longest ;  and  the  spirit  of  wine  with  the 
bay-salt,  and  the  equal  quantity  of  water, 
were  the  shortest. — Bacon's  Works  (Sped- 
ding,  Ellis  and  Heath),  vol.  ii.  p.  463. 

Now  for  the  commentary,  which 
is  a  curiosity  in  its  way : 

Bacon  desires  to  measure  thus,  flxing  it 
by  numbers,  the  influence  which  different 
substances  exercise  on.  the  combustion  of 
spirits  of  wine.  But,  in  the  flrst  place,  he 
cannot  employ  these  flgures  for  any  result 
whatever,  since  a  spoonful  expresses  only  a 
measure  entirely  vague,  varying  according 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  spoon.  In  the  next 
place,  the  duration  of  the  combustion  has 
been  arbitrarily  established  and  modifled 
by  himself,  in  no  respect  by  the  substances 
that  he  has  placed  in  the  spoon.  Who  does 
not  see^that  the  time  the  spirit  takes  to  bum 
depends  on  its  quantity  ?  And  as  in  a  spoon- 
ful without  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  nitre,  &c., 
there  is  more  spirit  of  wine  than  with  the 
addition  of  these  substances,  it  is  evident 
that  the  figures  he  has  obtained  do  not  ex- 
press any  relation  whatever  between  these, 
substances  and  the  act  of  combustion.  A 
spoonful  of  spirit  of  wine  without  mixture 
naturally  burnt  longer,  because  in  all  ^  the 
other  experiments  the  spoonful  contained 
less  spirit  of  wine. 

According  to  an  apocryphal  an- 
ecdote, the  philosophers  of  a  later 
generation  were  still  doubting 
whether  the  insertion  of  a  fish 
would  make  a  full  vessel  overflow. 
But  we  cannot  fancy  Bacon  confin- 
ing his  experiments  to  the  identical 
spoon  (tea  or  table)  with  which  he 
measured  his  spoonfuls.  We  are 
disposed  to  give  him  credit  for 
using  a  glass  or  vessel  large 
enough  to  prevent  spilling,  espe- 
cially when  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  namely,  a  spooidul,  was  to 
be  added.  We  do  not  see  why  a 
spoonful,  assuming  the  same  spoon 
to  be  employed  throughout,  is  not 
as  good  a  measure  as  another  to 
determine  the  relative  efiects  of 
the  diflerent  substances;  and  the 
question  we  have  printed  in  italics 


*  Dransaetions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburyk,  vol.  viii.  p.  370.  In  his  remarks  on 
the  c<HnpouQding  of  metala  Bacon  says :  *  The  making  of  gold  seemoth  a  thing  scarcely 
possible.' — Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  803. 
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implies  one  of  the  most  gratnitons 
assumptions  we  remember  to  have 
read.  The  time  the  spirit  of  wine 
takes  to  bnm  does  not  depend 
upon  its  quantity  ;  unless,  in- 
deed, M.  de  liebig  is  prepared  to 
maintain  that  no  amount  of  dilution 
would  impair  its  combustibility  : 
that  it  would  bum  as  long  if  flung 
into  a  bucket  of  water  or  a  well.  It 
will  be  observed  that  he  draws  no 
distinction  between  the  alleged  effect 
of  a  hard  substance,  a  soluble  sub- 
stance, and  a  liquid. 

He  is  not  more  happy  in  select- 
ing Bacon's  speculations  on  heat 
as  an  example  of  the  barrenness 
of  his  philosophy.  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  is  the  highest  living  authority 
upon  this  subject.  His  Lectures 
on  Heat  rank  amongst  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  physical 
science  that  have  appeared  in 
our  day;  and  he  is  not  afraid  of 
bringing  his  own  originality  into 
question  by  stating  that  the  germ 
of  the  theory  which  he  has  so  ad- 
mirably developed,  matured,  and  il- 
lustrated, is  contained  in  the  Novum 
Oryanum,^ 

The  most  formidable  head  of  im- 
peachment is  contained  in  the  fifth 
section,  where  M.  de  Liebig  en- 
gages to  prove  the  world  alto- 
gether mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Bacon  taught  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy, or  indeed  any  sound  method 
of  inquiry  or  reasoning  at  all.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  M.  de  Liebig 
has  not  read  the  Novum  Organum, 
or  that  he  cannot  understand  it; 
but  he  has  certainly  misrepresented 
its  meaning  and  purport  to  an  ex- 
tent almost  unparalleled  in  contro« 
versy.     Thus  he  says  ; 


Such  as  Bacon  was  in  the  other  acts  of 
his  life,  such  did  he  show  himself  in  scieDce ; 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  oat  of  his 
usual  circle  of  ideas ;  the  same  end  that  he 

Sursued  during  his  life  and  to  which  he 
evoted  all  his  faculties,  namely,  utilitj, 
power,  and  domination,  became  for  him  the 
final  term  of  science. 

The  word  truth  taken  in  our  sense,  troth 
which  is  really  the  sole  end  and  the  ex- 
clusive duty  of  science,  is  not  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  scientific  dictionary  of  Bacon.  That 
which  constitutes  the  true  end  of  science  U 
neither  interest  nor  invention,  nor  domi- 
nation,  nor  power.  Invention  is  the  end 
of  art ;  the  object  of  science  is  the  inquiry 
into  causes. 

We  turn  to  the  Novum  Organuin^ 
Aph.  124: 

Again,  it  will  be  thonght,  no  doubts  that 
the  goal  and  mark  of  knowledge  which  I 
myself  set  up  (the  veiy  point  which  I  ob- 
ject to  in  others)  is  not  the  true  or  the 
best ;  for  that  the  contemplation  of  truth  is  a 
thing  worthier  and  loftier  than  all  ntility 
and  magnitude  of  works;  and  that  this 
long  and  anxious  dwelling  with  experience, 
and  matter,  and  the  fluctuations  of  indivi- 
dual things,  drags  down  the  mind  to  earth, 
or  rather  sinks  it  to  a  very  Tartarus  of  tur- 
moil and  confusion;  removing  and  with- 
drawing it  from  the  serene  tranquillity  of 
abstract  wisdom,  a  condition  ftur  moiv 
heavenly.  Now  to  this  I  readily  assent ;  and 
indeed  this,  which  they  point  at  as  ao  vitteh 
to  be  preferred,  is  the  very  thing  of  all  others 
which  I  am  about.    .     .     . 

Be  it  known,  then;  how  vast  a  difierence 
there  is  (as  I  said  above)  between  the  idols 
of  the  human  mind  and  the  idols  of  the 

divine Truth,  therefore,  and  ttiility 

are  here  the  very  same  things,  and  works 
themselves  are  of  greater  value  as  pledges 
of  truth  than  as  contributing  to  the  comforts 
oflife. 

The  same  primary  and  para- 
mount attention  to  truth  and  science 
(in  M.  de  Inebig's  own  sense  of 
'inquiry  into  causes')  is  repeatedly 
impressed  ;  as  in  Aph.  70.  Censu- 
ring those  who  are  eager  to  turn 
their  discoveries  to  account,  Bacon 
says: 


'  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion  ;  being  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  &c.,  p.  iS, 
and  Appendix  fo  Lecture  2.  Several  striking  instances  of  prevision  are  mentioned  in  the 
notes  to  the  latest  edition  of  Bacon's  works,  by  Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Heath,  the  best 
edition  of  an  English  classic  that  has  fallen  under  our  critical  inspection.  Goethe's 
theory  of  colour  (true  or  false)  was  anticipated  by  Bacon,  although  Ooethe  may  not  have 
been  conscious  of  the  fact.  See  Francis  Bacon  of  Verulam  ;  Bealistio  Philosophy  and  its 
Age;  by  Kuno  Fischer.  Translated  by  J.  Oxenford.  London,  1857. — ^p.  124;  and 
Goethe's  remarks  on  Bacon  in  the  Farbenlehre. 
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Thus,  like  Atalanta,  they  go  aside  to  pick 
up  the  golden  apples,  but  meanwhile  they 
interrupt  their  course,  and  let  the  victory 
escape  them.  But  in  the  true  course  of 
experience,  and  in  carrying  it  on  in  the 
efiecting  of  new  works,  the  divine  wisdom 
and  order  must  be  our  pattern.  Kow, 
God  on  the  first  day  of  creation  created 
light  only,  giving  to  that  work  an  entire 
day,  in  which  no  material  substance  was 
created.  So  must  we  likewise,  from  experi- 
ence of  every  kind,  Jirat  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover' true  causes  and  axioms ;  and  seek 
for  experiments  of  Light,  not  for  experi- 
ments of  Fruit. 

Another  admirable  illnstratioii 
occurs  in  Aph.  129: 

Again,  if  men  have  thought  so  much  of 
some  one  particular  discovery  as  to  regard 
him  as  more  than  man  who  has  been  able 
by  some  benefit  to  make  the  whole  human 
race  his  debtor,  how  much  higher  a  thing 
to  discover  that  by  means  of  which  all 
things  else  shall  be  discovered  with  ease. 
And  yet  (to  speak  the  whole  truth),  as  the 
uses  of  light  are  infinite,  in  enabling  us  to 
walk,  to  ply  our  arts,  to  read,  to  recognise 
one  another;  and  nevertheless  the  verif  be- 
holding of  the  light  is  itself  a  more  excel' 
lent  and  a  fairer  thing  than  all  the  uses  of 
it ;  so  assuredly  the  very  contemplation  of 
things,  as  they  are,  without  superstition  or 
imposture,  error  or  confusion,  is  in  itself 
'inore  worthy  than  all  the  fruit  of  inventions. 

These  striking  images  are  fre- 
quently employed  to  enforce  the 
same  view ;  and  the  statement  that 
utility  or  profit  was  the  direct  and 
immediate,  as  well  as  the  ultimate, 
object  of  Bacon,  can  only  be  plau- 
sibly supported  by  passages  (con- 
strued apart  from  tbe  general  spirit 
and  context)  in  which  he  condenms 
the  philosophy  which  deemed  itself 
degraded  by  practical  application  to 
the  arts  of  life.  When  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  laid  down  broadly  that  the 
end  which  Bacon  proposed  to  him- 
self was  'fruit,'  he  unwittingly 
promoted  the  error  which  M.  de 
Liebig  has  adopted  in  the  most  ex- 
aggerated form.  Bcuson  did  not  pro- 
fess (like  Plato  or  Seneca)  to  follow 


Science  exclusively  for  her  own  sake : 
he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  ma- 
terial advantages  wluch  she  might 
eventually  produce  ;  but  the  worst 
that  can  be  urged  against  him  is 
what  might  be  urged  against  anyone 
who  should  inculcate  the  maxim  of 
*  honesty  is  the  best  policy.'  Stick 
to  principle,  and  you  will  have  your 
reward — most  probably  in  worldly 
honour,  certainly  in  self-respect. 
Just  so,  we  may  fancy  Bacon  say- 
ing, 'Seek  Truth  :  exalt  her  above 
all  things,  as  Demosthenes  exalted 
action,  or  Danton  audacity  ;  and 
besides  your  gain  in  mental  or 
moral  improvement,  you  will  have 
taken  the  surest  means  for  securing 
an  abundant  vintage  of  utility.' 

In  reference  to  ^s  topic,  we  read 
in  the  French  version,  corrected  by 
M.  de  Liebig :  *  It  is  quite  in  the  sense 
of  the  utilitarian  principle  of  Bacon 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  could  go  the 
length  of  sayingthat,  if  he  was  forced 
to  choose  between  the  first  shoe- 
maker he  came  across  (Ze  premier 
cordormier  venu),  and  the  three 
books  of  Seneca  on  Anger,  he  would 
not  hesitate  an  instant  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  shoemaker ;  because 
shoes  have  saved  millions  from  wet 
feet,  whilst  the  works  of  Seneca 
have  never  saved  anyone  from  being 
angry !'  Lord  Macaulay  was  reply- 
ing to  Seneca's  remark, '  We  shall 
next  be  told  that  the  first  shoe- 
maker was  a  philosopher,' — ^mean- 
ing, of  course,  the  first  maker  or 
inventor  of  shoes.  ^ 

Strange,  again,  is  the  misunder- 
standing which  produced  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : 

The  method  of  Bacon  is  that  of  multi- 
plied instances;  and  as  each  separate 
mstance,  left  undetermined,  represents  but 
a  zero ;  as  thousands  of  zeros  put  together, 
no  matter  in  what  order,  do  not  form  a 
figure;  it  follows  that  all   his  inductive 


•  The  sarcasm  was  anticipated  by  Voltaire:  «  "Ah,  voili  quatre-vingts  volumes  de 
recueils  d*une  Academic  des  Sciences,"  s'dcria  Martin :  **  il  se  pent  qu'il  y  ait  du  bon.**  **H 
y  aurait,"  dit  Pococurante,  "si  un  seul  des  auteurs  de  ces  fatras  avait  invent^  seiiement 
Tart  de  faire  des  Apingles ;  mais  il  n*y  a  dans  tons  ces  livres  que  devains  syst&mes,  et  pas 
one  seule  chose  utile."  * — Candide. 
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system  consists  of  nothing  but  a  moving 
agglomeration  of  vague  perceptions  of  our 


Bacon,  in  the  processes  of  observation, 
attaches  a  great  importance  to  experience, 
but  he  is  ignorant  of  its  signification ;  he 
considers  it  as  a  mechanical  instrument 
which,  once  put  in  motion,  produces  the 
work  of  itself.  Now,  in  the  sciences  of 
observatioD,  every  examtn  is  deductive  and 
a  priori',  experiment  is  but  a  means  of  faci- 
litating the  operations  of  the  reason,  like 
calculation.  The  thought  should  neces- 
sarily, and  in  all  cases,  precede  experiment, 
if  one  wishes  the  latter  to  have  any  signi- 
fication. An  empirical  investigation  of 
nature,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  does  not  exist, 
at  all.  An  experience  which  is  not  attached 
beforehand  to  a  theory,  that  is  to  say  an 
idea,  resembles  a  genuine  investigation 
just  as  much  as  the  clatter  of  a  child's  rattle 
resembles  music. 

Does  M.  de  liebig  really  suppose 
that,  when  Bacon  recommended  ex- 
perience or  experiment,  he  meant 
gazing  yaguelj  on  a  succession  of 
phenomena,  as  an  ignorant  visitor 
looks  over  the  contents  of  a  museum 
of  natural  history?  If  so,  we  beg 
leave  to  refer  him  to  Aph.  82 : 

There  remains  simple  experience,  which, 
if  taken  as  it  comes,  is  called  accident^  if 
sought  for,  experiment  But  this  kind  of 
experience  is  no  better  than  a  broom  with- 
out its  band,  as  the  sayiog  is: — a  mere 
groping,  as  of  men  in  the  dark,  that  feel 
all  round  them  for  the  chance  of  finding 
their  way,  when  they  had  much  better  wait 
fordaylight»  or  light  a  candle,  and  then  go. 
But  the  true  method  of  experience,  on  the 
contrary,  first  lights  the  candle,  and  then 
by  means  of  the  candle,  shows  the  way ; 
commencing  as  it  does  with  experience 
duly  ordei^  and  digested,  not  bungling 
or  erratic,  and  from  it  educing  axioms, 
and  from  established  axioms,  again,  new 
experiments;  even  as  it  was  not  without 
order  and  method  that  the  Divine  word 
operated  on  the  mass. 

Again,  in  Aph.  95  : 

Those  who  have  handled  science  have 
been  either  men  of  experiment  or  men  of 
dogmas.  The  men  of  experiment  are  like 
the  ant,  they  only  collect  and  use;  the 
reasoners  resemble  spiders,  who  make  cob- 
webs out  of  their  own  substance.  But  the 
bee  takes  a  middle  course,  it  gathers  its 
material  from  the  flowers  of  the  earden 
and  of  the  field,  but  transforms  and  Sgests 
it  by  a  power  of  its  own.  Not  unlike  this 
is  the  true  business  of  philosophy. 


It  is  happily  a  rare  mode  of  assail- 
ing the  reputation  of  a  writer,  to 
paraphrase  his  views,  and  then 
fling  them  in  his  teeth  as  what  he 
ought  to  have  written  if  he  had 
known  what  he  was  writing  about 
But  M.  de  Liebig  has  employed 
another  and  equally  irregular  mode 
of  proving  that  Bacon  neither 
taught  nor  practised  the  philosophy 
which  has  been  credited  to  his  ac- 
count : 

The  important/oc^  discovered  by  Gilbert 
in  the  domain  of  electricity  are  treated  as 
fables  by  Bacon  {Nov,  Org.  Aph.  48).  A$ 
for  Ck>pemicus,  he  seta  him  down  as  a  char- 
latan ;  ho  is,  according  to  Bacon,  one 
of  those  men  who  feel  not  the  slightest 
scruple  in  indulging  in  fiction,  provided  ir 
suits  their  purpose  ( Glob,  Intdl.  cap.  vL). 
Moreover,  Bacon  has  not  failed  to  tell  ns  in 
the  least  equivocal  terms,  that  his  own 
method  is  not  that  of  Gilbert;  for  he  says: 
The  empirical  method  of  investigation'  is 
of  all  the  most  monstrous  and  the  most 
deformed,  because  it  reposes  on  the  nairov 
base  and  in  the  obscurity  of  isolated 
experiments.  This  mode  of  investiga* 
tion,  which  appears  so  certain  or  ao  pro- 
bable to  those  who  are  daily  engagoci  is 
such  experiments,  is  for  others  (for  him. 
Bacon)  incredible  and  vain.  Of  this 
number  are,  for  example,  the  methods  of 
the  alchemists  as  well  as  those  of  Gilbeit 
{Nov.  Org.  Aph.  64). 

One  perfectly  conceives  how  Uttle  agree* 
able  to  the  mind  of  Bacon  must  be  a 
method  which  excludes  completely  all 
kinds  of  charlatanism.  Now  our  metkod 
is  that  of  Gilbert^  which  Bacon  condemnt^ 
and  the  TMihod  of  Bacon,  thertfore,  cannot 
be  ours. 

This  is  chop-logic  with  a  ven- 
geance. Bacon  distinctly  condemns 
empiricism  and  its  followers,  includ- 
ing Gilbert.  But  he  was  mistaken 
in  including  Gilbert:  therefore,  he 
condenmed  something  different  from 
empiricism:  therefore,  he  wbs  an 
empiric  himself! 

On  turning  to  the  pretended  au- 
thorities, or  pieces  justtficaHves,  we 
find  that  it  is  Gilbert's  philosophy, 
or  hypothesis  of  the  magnetic  quality 
of  the  earth,  which  is  treated  as 
empirical,  not  his  discoveries  ;  and 
that  Bacon's  objections  to  Coper- 
nicus   (who  is  not  set  down  as  a 
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charlatan  or  broadly  accused  of 
fiction)  are  similarly  limited  to  the 
purely  conjectural  portion  of  his 
astronomy. 

•  It  is  not  always  easy,'  justly  ob- 
serves M.  de  Tchihatchef,  *  to  distin- 
guish what  men  owe  to  others  from 
what  they  have  drawn  exclusively 
from  themselves.  Nothing  is  more 
varied,  or  more  difficult  to  seize,  than 
the  symptoms  by  which  are  mani- 
fested ihese  exceptional  faculties 
designated  by  the  vague  name  of 
genius.'  His  German  ally  sees  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  After 
sneeringly  taking  for  granted  that 
the  great  chancellor  —  who  was 
fond  of  homely  experiments,  and 
caught  his  death-chill  by  stuffing 
a  fowl  wifch  snow  —  would  look 
down  with  scorn  on  poor  Gil- 
bert rubbing  a  piece  of  amber  on 
his  sleeve,  or  Galvani  studying  the 
convulsive  movements  of  a  frog,  M. 
de  liebig  proceeds :  *  But  we  who 
are  placed  nearer  all  these  things, 
we  know  what  has  resulted  from 
them ;  we  know,  nowadays,  that 
Newton  would  certainly  have  set 
forth  his  principles  without  having 
the  least  knowledge  of  the  Novum 
Orga/wum^  but  that  without  Gilbert 
we  should  not  have  had  a  Faraday, 
and  that  without  Harriot  we  should 
not  have  had  a  Brewster.' 

How  do  we  know  all  this  P  Are 
Faraday  and  Brewster  conscious  of 
their  debt  ?  Is  it  quite  clear  that, 
in  the  course  of  two  hundred  years, 
no  one  else  could  have  led  them  to 
their  starting-post  or  indicated  their 
goal  ?  *  It  would  be  more  to  the 
point  to  say,  that  without  Madame 
Galvani  we  should  never  have  had 
Ghklvanism ;  for  it  was  she  who  first 
(1789)  called  her  husband's  atten- 
tion to  the  frogs. 

'Alexander  Borgia  said  of  the 
expedition  of  the  French  into  Italy 
that  they  came  with  chalk  in  their 


hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings, 
and  not  with  weapons  to  force  their 
passage.  Even  so  do  we  wish  our 
philosophy  to  make  its  way  quietly 
intothosemindsthatare  fit  for  it,  and 
of  good  capacity. '  ^  It  has  made  its 
way  so  quietly,  and  blended  itself  so 
completely  with  the  public  stock  of 
knowledge  and  thought,  that  subse- 
quent thinkers  or  discoverers  have 
reaped  much  of  the  benefit  without 
resorting  to  the  source.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Essays,  which  have 
been  so  repeatedly  copied,  imitated^ 
or  paraphrased  as  to  diminish 
their  interest,  and  even  raise  a 
groundless  suspicion  of  their  origi- 
nalty.  Plato  and  'the  other  com- 
panions of  Socrates '  sufier  from  the 
same  cause.  How  frequently,  look- 
ing up  from  the  learned  and  lucid 
pages  of  Mr.  Grote,  has  not  the 
reader,  learned  or  unlearned,  felt 
tempted  to  exclaim ;  *  Haven't  I  read 
something  like  that  before  ?' 

M.  de  Liebig  cannot  understand 
this  sort  of  diffused  influence.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  '  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  new  and  fruitful  ideas  may 
be  generally  recognised  by  this 
sign :  that  they  are  contrary  to  the 
current  of  the  ideas  of  the  epoch, 
and  that  they  are  not  definitively 
accepted  till  after  having  encoun- 
tered a  prolonged  opposition. '  Their 
passage,  in  short,  must  be  forced 
with  steel ;  or  if  marked  with 
chalk,  they  retain  no  right  or  title 
as  first  comers  from  the  time  when 
the  chalk  has  been  rubbed  out. 
Newton's  new  doctrine,  accord- 
ing to  M.  de  Liebig,  was  vehe- 
mentiy  and  successfully  opposed 
for  forty  years.  '  How  different 
was  the  reception  given  to  the 
writings  of  Bacon  !  None  of  hia 
doctrines  had  the  ill  luck  [qy.  good 
luck]  to  be  questioned:  for  they 
were  to  such  a  degree  in  harmony 
with  the  ideas  of  3ie  ignorant  and 


>  'A  point  which  yesterday  wtm  iorimble  is  its  goal  to-day,  and  will  be  its  starting- 
post  to-moRow/ — MaamlM^i  speaking  of  the  new  philosophy. 

'  Nov.  Org,  Aph.  35.  The  same  illustration  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
Advancement  of  Learning. 
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vulgar,  that  every  one  recognised 
his  own  idea.  The  commodious 
method  of  the  investigation  of 
nature,  given  by  Bacon,  was  sure  to 
meet  with  general  approbation,  for 
it  demanded  neither  profound  pre- 
liminary knowledge  nor  special  ef- 
forts.' 

Still,  if  we  may  believe  Pope — 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest, 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well 
exprest. 

We  had  been  wont  to  think  that 
to  simplify  knowledge,  to  bring  it 
home  to  ordinary  apprehension,  was 
the  perfection  of  philosophical 
teaching.  And  is  it  ^e  fact  that 
none  of  Bacon's  doctrines  were 
questioned  ?  or  that  they  were  so 
completely  in  harmony  with  the 
ideas  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  as  to 
be  unconsciously  adopted  by  them, 
and  them  only  ?  The  contemporary 
evidence  is  all  the  other  way. 
Osborne  (in  1 659)  states  that  it  was 
the  voice  of  foreign  fame  which 
silenced  the  cry  of  atheism  raised  by 
the  school  divines  against  Bacon  in 
his  own  country ;  and  M.  de  Liebig 
can  hardly  mean  to  include  the 
founders  of  the  Boyal  Society 
amongst  the  ignorant  or  vulgar,  al- 
though that  distinguished  body  may 
not  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
conciliate  his  esteem.  The  passage 
following  that  in  which  he  says  that 
Newton  owed  nothing  to  Bacon 
runs  thus : 

The  creation  (Geschapf)  of  Bacon  is 
the  typical  figure,  in  the  English  great 
world,  of  the  scientific  nutcracker  or  din- 
ing philosopher,  who  came  into  fashion 
under  James  I. ;  the  difRsrence  between 
then  and  now  is  only  the  better  quality. 
The  influence  of  Bacon*s  teaching  and 
method  is  still  discernible  in  the  spirit 
of  the  English  people.  In  the  ordinary 
gentleman,  bon  ton  has  retained  the  rags 
of  science ;  and  in  the  practical  man,  who 
is  equally  unacquainted  with  its  kernel,  the 
notion  of  scientific  principles  includes  that 
of  Bacon*s  axioms,  i.e,  everything  useless, 
unserviceable,  and  impractical. 

If   the     spirit     or    a/nimtu    (as 


lawyers  call  it)  of  this  productioa 
was  to  be  glossed  over  or  concealed, 
these  spiteful  passages  should  have 
been  suppressed  along  -with  the 
original  preface ;  to  which  we  must 
refer  in  order  to  exhibit  their  full 
bearing.  We  learn  from,  it  that, 
long  a^r  M.  de  Liebig  had  com- 
pletely  satisfied  men  of  science  of 
the  soundness  of  his  agiicultural 
doctrines,  the  owners  and  caltir&- 
to^  of  the  soil  persevered  in  ques- 
tioning their  practical  application  or 
utility.  He  at  first  attached  little 
importance  to  this  opposition,  based 
as  it  was  on  irrelevant  or  untenable 
grounds.  But  (to  use  his  own 
words),  ^  after  some  years  I  became 
unexpectedly  aware  that,  in  England, 
the  demonstrations  directed  against 
my  principles  were  regarded  not 
only  as  admissible,  but  even  as 
sound  and  decisive,  and  my  doctrine 
as  completely  refuted,  although,  as 
before  observed,  not  even  touched 
by  the  counter-proof.' 

It  was  certainly  yery  provoking 
In  these  owners  and  cultivators 
to  insist  on  testing  the  sound- 
ness of  a  German  professor's  doc- 
trine instead  of  risking  their  capi- 
tal on  his  bare  assurances;  and 
considering  that  their  experiments 
had  been  going  on  for  years,  with 
his  full  knowledge,  and  subject  to 
his  angry  comments  at  intervals, 
it  is  strange  that  the  result  should 
have  come  upon  him  so  unex- 
pectedly. Moreover,  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  his  principles,  had 
long  been  common  property :  their 
soundness  was  not  disputed ;  and  the 
demonstrations  which  angered  him 
were  simply  directed  against  his 
dogmatic  application  of  them. 
Many  years  before  the  appearance 
of  his  first  work  on  agricultural 
chemistry,  the  use  of  chemical 
analysis  in  the  selection  of  manures 
was  familiar  to  British  agricultu- 
rists ;  and  an  EngHsh  work,  which 
went  rapidly  through  two  editions 
in    1830,  deprives  M.   de  Liebig's 
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system  or  method  of  all  pretension 
to  originality.^ 

Puzzled  and  irritated,  he  looked 
round  for  the  source  or  cause  of  this 
opposition,  and  at  last  a  light  broke 
upon  him: 

It  lay  in  a  peculiar  direction  of  the 
English  mind,  with  which  I  sought  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  by  studying'  the 
works  of  the  English  philosophers.  In 
this  way  I  came  at  last  upon  the  works  of 
Baoon^  and  I  soon  satisfied  myself  that  in 
them  I  had  discovered,  if  not  the  source, 
at  all  events  the  ideal,  of  the  methods  of 
experiments  and  conclusion  in  use  amongst 
the  dilettanti  in  science.  The  study  of 
Bacon  had  consequently  for  me  all  the 
charm  of  a  discoveiy  in  natural  history, 
and  I  went  much  deeper  into  it  than  I  had 
done  at  first. 

A  pleasant  frame  of  mind  in 
which  to  approach  the  study  of  a 
philosophic  system  for  the  first 
time !  An  e<Ufyuig  avowal  for  a 
Professor  that  he  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  a  writer  who,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  had  been  called  the 
Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy 
for  two  centuries,  before  stumbling 
on  him  in  searching  for  the  means  of 
depreciating  his  cotmtrymen.  The 
self-exposure  is  completed  by  the 
next  passages  of  the  preface  :^ 

The  similarity  of  the  mental  position  in 
England,  in  past  and  present  times,  with 
regard  to  these  things  will  become  evident 
to  every  reader  by  two  series  of  experi- 
ments which  I  have  here  placed  parallel  to 
each  other.  [Here  follow  pretended  and  lu- 
dicrously inaccurate  accoimts  of  Bacon's  ex- 
periment on  combustion  (ante,  p.  73  3)  and  of 
the  experiments  by  which  Dr.  Gilbert  and 
Mr.  Lawes  demonstrated  the  unsoundness  of 
M.  de  Liebig's  reasonings.] 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  prove  in  detail 
that  these  experiments  [i.e.  a^  described  by 
M.  de  laebig]  are  connected  with  no  reason- 


able question,  and  in  those  with  the  clover 
field,  the  deduction  has  not  the  smallest 
relation  to  the  result.  The  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  whose  journal  these  latter 
are  published,  comprises  nearly  5,000  mem- 
bers,—ministers,  members  of  parliament, 
chiefiy  the  educated  class  of  gentry,  and 
we  may  certainly  look  upon  it  as  a  tolerably 
significant  mark  of  the  point  of  view  of  the 
English  mind,  that  the  man  who  made 
these  experiments,  passes  in  England  for 
the  first  authority  as  an  experimentalist, 
especially  in  agricultural  questions. 

As  for  thenotions  on  *  principle,'  •  axioms,* 
&c..  Bacon,  for  example,  defines  as  an 
axiom,  *  a  moderate  heat,'  which  one  has  to 
apply  in  an  operation;  further,  it  is  an 
axiom  with  him  that  *  one  must  take  time 
for  a  work.'  In  an  exactly  similar  manner 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  defines  the 
fact,  Uiat  a  thing  increased  the  turnip 
crop  on  a  very  small  field  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  as  an  oxiow,  which  held 
good  for  aU  the  fields  of  Great  Britam. 
(Journal  of  the  S,  Jffr.  Soc.,  voL  xvL  part 
a,  p.  501.) 

When,  however,  an  entire  population 
(Bevolkerifig)  can  hold  a  thin^,  or  an  un- 
determined fact,  for  an  axiom,  one  under- 
stands how  difficult  it  must  be  to  convince 
them  of  a  truth,  which  from  its  nature,  is 
not  to  be  grasped  with  the  hand. 

When  a  distinguished  man  of 
science  falls  habitually  into  mis- 
quotation and  misrepresentation, 
we  may  apppreciate  the  dijQBculty 
of  convincing  either  himself  or 
others  of  the  pettiness  of  his  hos- 
tility or  the  unsoundness  of  his 
views.  Bacon  does  not  define  axiom 
'  a  moderate  heat : '  he  does  not  de- 
fine axiom  at  all.  He  simply  uses 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  established 
rule,  maxim,  or  principle.  The  pas- 
sage runs:  'We  resort,  therefore, 
to  our  axioms  of  maturation  (of 
metals),  in  effect  touched  before. 
The  first  is,  that  there  be  used  a 


A  New  Theory  of  Agriculture.  By  W.  Grisenthwaite.  Second  edition.  London  and 
Nottingham,  1830.  The  theory  (substantially  the  same  as  M.  de  Liebig's)  is  that 
manure  should  contain  the  elements  which  are  shown  by  analysis  to  be  component  parta 
of  the  root,  grass,  or  ^in  to  be  produced.  Thus  (as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Grisenthwaite) 
nitrogen  being  an  indispensable  component  in  a  grain  of  wheat,  a  manure  containinir 
nitrogen  should  be  employed  for  wheat  crops.  M.  de  Liebig^s  first  work  on  the  subiect 
edited  by  Br.  L.  Playfair  under  the  title  of  Chemistry  ap^ied  to  AgrictUture  and  Phv- 
*^^>9y  in  '841,  was  published  in  Germany  in  1840.  ^ 

*  %ese  also  form  the  substance  of  a  note  by  M.  de  Liebig  to  the  summary  in  Mac- 
millan*s  Magatine, 
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temperate  beat.  .  .  These  j^nWijpJe^ 
are  most  certam  and  tme.' 

Neither  does  Mr.  Lawes  define  or 
describe  as  an  axiom  the/oc^  that 
^  a  ihmg  increased  the  turnip-crop  of 
a  yeiy  small  field  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.'  He  defines 
nothing.  In  the  passage  referred 
to  he  says  :  *  In  fact,  the  scientific 
creed  of  the  British  farmer  of  the 
present  daj  might  also  be  said  to 
begin  and  end  with  two  axioms : 
that  nitrogen  is  the  principal  desi- 
deratum in  a  manure  for  corn,  and 
pho^horus  in  one  for  turnips.' 
When  an  entire  population  or  class 
is  to  be  discredited  by  an  alleged 
inaccuracy  of  expression,  the  identi- 
cal words  should  be  given  with  the 
context,  not  the  ridiculous  meaning 
which  a  discomfited  disputant  may 
attach  to  them. 

An  educated  man  may  be  par- 
doned for  calling  what  he  thinks  an 
established  rule    or    principle,    on 


axiom;  but  an  utter  absenoe  ci 
mental  training  (almost  as  bad  as 
not  having  read  Baoon)  miglit  be 
implied  from  the  appUntion  of  the 
term  to  an  insulated  j&ct  or  thin^. 
What  makes  M.  de  Inebig's  mode  of 
proceeding  the  more  unaccountable 
is  that  he  had  abready  been  brought 
to  book  for  an  attempt  to  proTe 
by  an  inaccurate  quotation  that  Mr. 
lAwes'  experiments  were  limited 
to  a  district  or  a  soil.* 

Considering  the  temper  and  spirii 
in  which  M.  de  Liebig  confeasedlj 
set  about  this  work  of  detiractioii. 
we  despair  of  him.  But  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  M.  de  Tchi- 
hatchef,  frankly  recognising  bis 
error,  may  openly  repudiate  the 
authority  by  which  he  has  been  s-' 
grossly  and  mischievously  misled. 
He  cannot  desire  a  cause,  resting 
mainly  on  misnnderstandLing  and 
misquotation,  to  be  permanently  as- 
sociated with  his  name. 


*  Journal  of  the  Rotf.  8oc.  Agr.,  vol.  xvi. ;  where  it  is  Bhown  that  M.  de  Liebig  bad  al-^j 
misquoted  himself!  *We  collect  from  a  laudatory  notice  of  him  in  the  Con^erwaiicm^ 
Lexicon  that  he  is  prone  to  intemperate  assertion  and  chaigeable  with  *  mmnj  an  is- 
load  into  a  scientific  domain  with  which  he  is  imperfectly  acquainted.' 
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THE  practice  of  bribery  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  parliamentaiy  system 
of  England.  It  is  hardly  loiowii  in 
Scotland ;  it  is  comparatiyely  rare 
in  Ireland.  Again,  it  infects  the 
English  boroughs;  for  it  rarely 
happens  that  a  county  election  is 
accompanied  by  the  systematic  pur- 
chase of  votes.  It  does  not  alfect 
all  boroughs  alike.  Some,  though 
large,  are  regularly  in  the  market ; 
others,  though  small,  and  therefore 
at  fbrst  sight,  peculiarly  open  to 
corruption,  are  on  the  whole  free 
from  taint.  Nor  is  the  practice  of 
bribery  in  such  boroughs  as  are 
notoriously  bought,  traceable  to  the 
same  epoch  in  parliamentary  his- 
tory. Some  have  been  chargeable 
wiih  the  crime  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ;  others  have  been  lately  se- 
duced ;  a  few  whose  character  was 
infamous,  have  been  reclaimed  and 
reformed.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
has  paid  attention,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  the  reports  of 
election  committees,  can  supply 
himself  with  confirmatory  examples, 
or  if  he  need,  can  recognise,  under 
a  v^ry  sHght  veil,  sufficient  illustra- 
tions of  the  facts  alleged  in  '  parlia* 
mentary  companions,'  and  similar 
directories. 

Bribery  is  a  great  moral  and 
political  evil,  a  serious  public 
scandal.  It  seems  almost  a  plati- 
tude to  say  so,  but  it  may  w^  be 
doubted,  whether  those  who  acknow- 
ledge the  evil  and  scandal,  are 
really  convinced  of  its  deplorable 
effects.  The  inquiries  which  have 
lately  been  instituted  are,  no 
doubt,  tedious  in  the  last  degree. 
The  commissioners  have  sat  day 
after  day  listening  to  uniform  tales 
of  electoral  depraviiy.  The  same 
stoiy,  unrelieved  from  monotonous 
profligacy,  must  have  wearied  even 
professional  patience.  But  surely, 
if  bribery  be  a  crime,  and  the  in- 
desonity  to  begiaated  to  those  who 


confess  their  guilt  be  no  mere  farce, 
but  an  unwilling  though  necessary 
condonation  of  a  grave  offence,  the 
jocularity  of  the  commissioners  is 
peculiarly  ill-timed  and  indecorous. 
It  is  a  new  phase  in  the  administra- 
tion of  English  justice,  when  the 
judge  bandies  jokes  with  culprits. 
The  criminal  must  entertain  no 
lively  sense  of  contrition  when  he 
affects  to  be  facetious,  and  is  an- 
swered with  a  little  good-tempered 
bye-play. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  preva- 
lence of  bribery  in  certain  English 
boroughs.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  increasing  importance  as- 
signed to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  in  the 
capricious  distribution  of  the  elec- 
toral franchise,  and  in  the  excep- 
tional position  occupied  by  the 
borough  constituencies  up  to  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

The  first  recorded  instance  of 
bribery  in  boroughs,  or  at  least  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  House 
of  Commons  appears  to  have  taken 
cognisance  of  the  offence,  is  the 
case  of  Thomas  Long,  who  having 
been  returned  for  Westbury  in  the 
Parliament  of  1571,  and  having 
been  seen  to  be  '  a  very  simple  man 
and  unfit  to  serve,'  confessed  on 
being  questioned,  that  he  had  given 
four  pounds  to  the  Mayor  of  West- 
bury  and  another  for  his  place  in 
Parliament.  The  culprits  were 
ordered  to  refrind  the  money,  and  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds  was  assessed 
on  the  corporation  and  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Parliament  sat  on  April  2, 
that  action  was  taken  in  Long's 
case  on  May  10,  and  that  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  May  29, 
after  the  administration  of  a  severe 
reproof  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth. 
It  was  by  no  means  to  be  wondered 
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at  that  the  Queen  took  umbrage  at 
the  language  and  action  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  they  not 
only  took  cognisance  of  this  case  of 
bribery,  but  debated  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  members  by  noblemen's 
letters,  on  the  extent  of  the  prero- 
gative, on  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  a  rumour  to  the  effect 
that  certain  members  had  received 
fees  or  rewards  for  their  votes. 

There  is  but  little  evidence  of 
bribery  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  date  of  this  occur- 
rence. It  may  we  think,  be  con- 
cluded that  such  practices  did  not 
prevail  in  the  time  before,  during, 
and  after  the  civil  wars,  since  it 
could  hardly  be  but  that  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  Stuarts  would  have 
taken  cognisance  of  the  offence  if 
it  could  have  been  brought  home  to 
the  parties  who  under  divers  pre- 
texts incurred  the  wrath  of  those 
majorities  which  ruled  from  time 
to  time  in  the  House.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  observed  that  there 
is  little  if  any  notice  taken  of  bribery 
in  the  essays  of  Addison,  Steele, 
and  others,  nor  in  Swift's  political 
writings,  nor  in  his  journal  to 
Stella.  Treating  there  was  in 
plenty,  especially  at  the  county 
elections,  but  this  from  mere  jollity 
it  seems,  and  not  for  any  poHtical 
or  personal  end.  Th6re  was  indeed 
no  need  for  bribery.  As  a  rule,  the 
counties  returned  Jacobites,  and 
the  court  reKed  on  the  nomination 
boroughs,  belonging  on  the  whole 
to  the  Whig  party,  for  its  majorities. 
In  the  times  when  Cornwall  sent 
forty-two  and  Wiltshire  thirty-two 
burgesses,  from  towns  which  were 
decayed  and  impoverished  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  means 
by  which  the  ministry  could  secure 
an  ascendancy  were  more  obvious 
and  cheaper  than  the  corruption  of 
the  few  electors  who  as  a  rule  con- 
stituted the  electoral  college.  The 
bribes  were  paid  to  peers  and  great 
landowners,  and  the  only  semblance 
of  a  free  election  was  to  be  found 


in  a  veiy  few  boroughs  and  in  most 
of  the  counties,  which  at  that  time 
really  contained  freeholders. 

The  origin  of  bribery  is   to  be 
traced  historically  to  the  represen- 
tation of   special    commercial   in- 
terests, and  to  the  ambition  of  sue- 
cessfril    merchants,    especially   the 
West  India    planters.     After    the 
"Revolution,  the  prerogative  of  giving 
monopoKes  of  foreign  trade,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  right  of  the 
Crown,  was  assumed  by  Parliament, 
and  consequently  was  a  perpetual 
object  of  parliamentary  intngues. 
They  who  have  studied  the  trans- 
actions which  led  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  South  Sea  Company  in 
1 72 1,  are  familiar  with  the  course 
taken  by  the  promoters   of   these 
schemes,  a  course  which  might  be 
paralleled  in  modem  i^ilway  legis- 
lation.     Votes  now  became  more 
and  more  valuable,  as  the  holders 
of  office  strove  to  retain  the  enor- 
mous advantages  of  pensions  and 
sinecures.     But  as  ministers  were 
constrained  to    distribute  some  of 
their  spoils  among  their  supporters, 
votes  were  notoriously  marketable. 
The  nomination  boroughs  were  not 
it  seems   regularty  sold  till  about 
the  accession  of  George  HI.  ;  but 
bribery  increased  till   that    time, 
as  we  know  from  the  pictures  of 
Hogarth,   and  from  the  indignant 
hypocrisy  of  several  Acts  of  Par- 
liament passed    in  the   reigns   of 
the    first    two    Georges.       It    is 
allowed  that  the  practice  became 
general  in  the  elections  of  1 747  and 
1754.     Nor  was  it  marvelloxus  that 
the  electors  became  infected  with 
the  epidemic  which  raged  in  Parlia- 
ment.   Walpole  and  Pelham  bribed 
the    House    of    Commons    syste- 
matically ;  and  the  eager  aspirants 
for  office  and  titles  strove  to  effect 
an  entry  into  the  political  paradise 
by  expedients  of  a  similar  character. 
Peerages  were  founded  and  endowed 
with  Sie  spoils  of  the  public  purse, 
and  a  judicious  speculator  might 
and  did  obtain  solid  wealth  and 
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hereditary  honours  for  his  family, 
by  investing  some  portion  of  his 
capital  in  a  nomination  for  a  corrupt 
borough.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  quote  several  titles  whoso  his- 
tory may  be  traced  to  these  prudent, 
far-sighted  speculations.  The  elec- 
tors knew  what  they  were  selling, 
a  valuable  privilege  for  solid  cash  ; 
and  if  they  did  discern  that  the 
purchaser  of  their  votes  intended  to 
reimburse  himself  from  the  public 
revenue,  they  might  comfort  them- 
selves by  the  facts  that  the  contri- 
bution came  from  the  general  re- 
sources of  the  community,  while 
their  gain  was  a  special  advantage, 
and  that  as  the  ultimate  profits  of 
the  candidate  were  certain,  the  elec- 
tors would  not  be  benefited  by  giving 
an  honest  vote.  In  short,  the  House 
of  Commons  was,  as  it  is  now,  the 
author  of  bribery;  the  prostitution 
of  boroughs  being  due  to  the  seduc- 
tion of  adventurers. 

After  the  commencement  of 
George  III.'s  reign,  and  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  bribery 
had  considerably  diminished.  If 
such  were  the  case,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plained partly  by  the  growth  of  the 
practice  adverted  to  above,  that  is, 
the  purchase  of  seats  from  patrons, 
partly  by  the  fact  that  fi?om  the 
commencement  of  the  Ameri- 
can War  up  to  the  conclusion  of 
George  IV. 's  reign,  the  people  had 
literally  to  struggle  for  existence. 
The  widely  distributed  prosperity 
which  marked  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  cha- 
racterised three  quarters  of  its 
duration,  was  changed  for  as  widely 
distributed  misery  during  the  next 
fifty  years .  Paradox  as  it  may  seem, 
electors  must  be  independent  and 
well  to  do  in  order  to  be  bribed ; 
^vith  those  who  are  servile  and  poor 
there  is  a  shorter  and  cheaper  kind 
of  control,  for  no  one  cares  to  pur- 
chase the  suflTrages  which  he  can 
command. 

The  Reform  Bill  ns  we  all  know 
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was  a  compromise.  The  Chandos 
Clause  threw  the  counties  as  a  rule 
into  the  hands  of  the  landowners ; 
and  as  the  expenses  of  county  elec- 
tions were  and  remained  enormous, 
into  the  hands  of  a  junto.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  of  late  years  some 
counties  have  taken  a  comparatively 
independent  line,  and  have  resisted 
nominations  and  private  arrange- 
ments. But  such  rare  cases  have 
almost  invariably  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  landowners  have  not 
sympathised  with  tenant  farmers 
in  some  details  of  policy.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  certain  that  on  the 
whole  landowners  have  more 
thoroughly  abandoned  protectionist 
principles  than  tenant  farmers  have. 
But  one  of  the  favourite  demands 
of  the  latter  is  the  abolition  of  the 
malt-tax.  The  agitation  in  favour 
of  a  repeal  of  this  tax  is  nominally 
of  a  free  trade  character,  for  the 
advocates  of  the  repeal  invariably 
assert  that  such  a  relief  is  a  legiti- 
mate consequent  of  free  trade,  but 
is  in  effect  protectionist,  because  the 
tax  is  said  to  form  a  peculiar  burden 
on  land,  and  its  repeal  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  associated  with  a  cor- 
responding abolition  of  duties  on 
saccharine  and  alcoholic  products.'* 
But  unless  in  such  cases  as  those 
in  which  the  tenant  farmers  seek  to 
vindicate  some  special  end,  they 
make  conmion  cause  with  the  land- 
owners, either  from  sympathy  or 
by  compulsion.  In  many  cases,  no 
doubt,  the  tenant  farmer  will  be  un- 
consciously guided  by  the  views  of 
his  social  superior ;  in  not  a  few, 
he  receives  a  direct  compensation 
for  his  vote  in  tlie  form  of  a  reduced 
rent.  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
unless  such  is  the  case,  that  coer- 
cion could  be  effectually  used  upon 
the  tenant  farmer.  But  we  must 
disbelieve  abundant  evidence  if  we 
doubt  that  coercion  is  employed, 
and  that  the  shape  which  it  assumes 
is  threatened  eviction  from  a  bene- 
ficial holding.  Some  time  ago  the 
writer  was    conversing   with    the 
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steward  of  a  nobleman  wlio  is  re-  ' 
ported  to  exercise  great  control  over 
the  suffrages  of  his  tenants.  The 
steward  told  him  that  the  rent  of 
this  nobleman's  estates  was  settled 
by  the  tithe  averages  (the  elements 
of  which,  as  our  readers  are  doubt- 
less aware,  are  the  three  kinds  of 
graiii_wheat,  barley,  and  oats)  ; 
and  asked  whether  this  was  not  a 
very  unsatisfactory  arrangement, 
and  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  in- 
clude other  elements  in  the  compu- 
tation, as  meat,  dairy  produce,  and 
wool,  adding  that  lie  had  thought 
of  making  the  suggestion.  'Your 
doing  so,'  the  writer  answered,  'will 
depend  on  your  acquaintance  with 
what  the  landowner  wants.  K  he 
wants  money,  your  suggestion  is 
excellent,  for  the  natural  rent  of 
land  is  derived  from  all  its  products. 
But  if  your  employer  wants  political 
influence,  you  had  better  give  no 
such  advice,  but  leave  him  to  assess 
his  income  in  the  old  way.  He 
will  certainly  not  secure  both 
ends.'  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish between  purchasing  a  vote 
with  hard  cash,  and  securing  a  vote 
by  remitting  a  portion  of  a  debt ; 
between  paying  part  of  a  man's 
rent  for  him,  and  forbearing  to  take 
the  whole  market  value  of  a  rent 
due  by  him. 

With  the  farmers  go  many  ot  tlie 
small  freeholders.  In  many  large 
and  open  villages— that  is,  such  as 
do  not  belong  to  a  single  land- 
owner, or  a  few  acting  in  concert — 
eotti^eac6onmiodation  forlabourers 
is  a  favourite  investment  with  arti- 
sans. Up  to  the  passing  of  the 
Union  Rating  Act,  it  was  the  mani- 
fest advantage  of  those  who  held 
all  the  land  in  any  given  parish,  to 
curtail  as  far  as  possible  the  number 
of  cottage  tenements,  since  such  a 
policy  diminished  the  charges  of  the 
poor-rate.  The  labourers  required 
on  these  cloae  parishes  were  housed 
in  such  adjoining  parishes  as  were 
possessed  by  a  number  of  owners, 
and  who  could,  by  supplying  cot- 
tages in  sufficient  quantity,  and  by 
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collecting  their  own  rents,  derive  a 
very  considerable  profit  from  their 
outlay.  There  cannot,  we  believe, 
be  a  moment's  doubt  that  mnch  of 
the  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
agricultural  poor  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  system  of  parochial  rating  ;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  county  free- 
holders, considerable  as  it  is  when 
compared  with  those  which  may  be 
found  in  the  poll-books  of  the  last 
century,  has  been  to  some  extent 
arrested  by  the  creation  of  these 
cottage  freeholds.  But,  as  a  rule, 
these  village  freeholders  vote  with 
the  farmer.  He  employs  them  for 
carpentering,  masons'  and  smiths' 
work,  and  he  reckons  on  their  vote* 
as  confidently  as  the  landlord  does 
on  his. 

It  is  important  to  advert  to  thest 
facts  in  detail,  because  it  is  the 
fashion  with  some  persons  to  point 
triumphantly  to  the  county  elec- 
tions, and  to  contrast  the  apparent 
purity  of  these  constituencies  with 
the  corruption  acknowledged  to 
exist  in  too  many  boroughs.  But 
in  efiect  there  is  an  indirect  form  of 
bribery  practised  in  granting  bene- 
ficial occupations  to  tenants  at 
•will — a  method  of  electoral  corrup- 
tion not  less  real  because  it  cannot 
be  remedied  under  our  existing  eco- 
nomy;— and  still  more,  there  is 
that  substitute  for  bribery  in  the 
coercion  and  compulsion  of  voters, 
which  supersedes  the  payment  of 
electors  for  their  votes  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  process  which  is  only  more 
flagitious. 

Bribery  has  seldom,  if  ever,  dis- 
graced Scotch  and  Irish  elections. 
But  Scotch  farmers  are  seldom 
tenants  at  will,  and  Scotch  borougkN 
are  either  too  large  for  bribery,  or 
by  being  grouped,  are  less  acces- 
sible to  corruption,  less  open  to  the 
intrigues  of  parliamentary  agents. 
In  Ireland,  both  boroughs  and  coun- 
ties are  contested  on  principles 
which  supersede  bribery.  Men  who 
have  real  and  intelligible  grievaaices 
will  not  accept  a  bribe  ;  and    the 
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Irish  have  their  grievances  in  the 
Establishment,  in  the  denial  of 
tenant  right,  in  the  contempt  with 
which  they  are  and  have  been  treated 
by  successive  administrations. 

The  electoral  franchise  in  the 
Scotch  boroughs  was,  as  a  rule, 
bestowed  on  the  corporation,  the 
inhabitants  having  no  place  in  the 
elections.  Since,  however,  the  fran- 
chise has  been  distributed,  it  has 
been  exercised  with  considerable 
energy,  the  electors  being  generally 
influenced  by  strong  national  feel- 
ing. The  Scotch  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  respectful  towards  here- 
ditary Kuok,  especially  towards  that 
of  their  native  nobles.  It  is  possible 
that  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Union 
which  prohibits  the  creation  of  new 
Scotch  peerages  may  have  given  a 
peculiar  dignity  to  the  privileged 
heads  of  Scotch  families.  But  the 
clannish  feeling  from  which  this  re- 
spect for  hereditary  rank  has  been 
developed  is  to  a  great  extent  coun- 
terpoised by  the  democratic  charac- 
ter of  the  National  Church  in  Scot- 
hind,  and  by  the  sympathy  which  the 
Presbyterian  must  feel  towards  the 
earlier  shapes  of  Nonconformity  in 
England.  The  Scotch  boroughs  are 
almos  t  invariably  liberal :  the  Scotch 
counties  are  rapidly  becoming  so. 
And  the  Scotch  nobility,  though  it 
has  generally  deserted  the  National 
Church,  has  never  neglected  the 
national  honour — has  rarely  out- 
raged national  feeling. 

The  case  has  been  widely  diffe- 
rent in  Ii*eland.  The  traditional 
policy  of  the  English  Government 
has  been  to  coerce  the  Irish  people, 
and  to  corrupt  the  Irish  nobility. 
The  nation  has  been  studiously  de- 
prived of  its  natural  leaders,  and  has 
been  forced  to  seek  others  in  a  perse- 
cuted priesthood,  and  in  a  few  un 
titled  patriots.  The  bitterest  enemies 
of  Irish  Hberty  have  been  Irishmen : 
at  one  time  Irish  ecclesiastics,  at 
another  Irish  nobles.  The  people 
has  been  divided  into  two  portions : 
that  which  is  numerically  weak  hafi 
borne  sway,  because  its  domination 


was  identified  with  English  ascen- 
dancy, and  it  has  been  heartily 
liated  because  it  is  identified  with 
English  policy  and  EngUsh  mis- 
goveiTunent.  It  was  a  strange  error 
to  beheve,  as  noany  men  did  beUeve, 
that  when  the  Emancipation  Act 
was  passed  Ireland  would  cease  to 
be  disaffected.  The  effect  of  that 
Act  was  to  give  expression  to  dis- 
affection. It  was  another  error  to 
suppose  that  when  the  system  of 
creating  sham  freeholds  was  put  an 
end  to,  and  with  it  the  devices  by 
which  Irish  landlords  could  secure 
a  numerical  majority,  the  Irish 
electors  would  be  well  disposed  to- 
wards the  landowner.  The  effect 
of  that  change  was  to  give  cohesion 
to  the  party  of  the  peasants,  and 
to  supply  them  with  leaders.  But 
Ireland,  with  all  her  wrongs  and 
sorrows,  has  never  sold  her  franchise 
to  adventurers  and  speculators,  be- 
cause the  receiver  of  a  bribe,  in  the 
presence  of  these  Irish  claims,  would 
be  an  apostate  from  the  Irish  cause, 
and  a  traitor  to  Irish  objects  and 
demands.  Nor  is  Ireland  servile  to 
her  aristocracy.  It  would  be  strange 
if,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  she 
did  not  hate  and  loathe  her  nobles. 
For  sufficient  reasons,  then, 
bribery  is  not  found  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  does  not  affect  the  English 
counties,  and  is  notorious  only  in  a 
few  boroughs.  In  many  boroughs 
it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  constitu- 
ency is  in  the  hands  of  a  patron, 
who  exercises  his  privilege  without 
scruple,  and  with  hardly  any  secresy, 
by  the  cheap  process  of  coercion, 
but  under  the  euphemism  of  in- 
fluence. This  coercion  is,  as  a  rule, 
available  over  traders  and  &.rmer8, 
by  threatening  eviction,  or  loss  of 
custom,  or  both.  The  supply  of 
traders  is  far  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand. There  is,  in  small  towns  at 
least,  a  tacit  combination  with  a 
view  to  maintain  prices  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  retail  trade,  and  a 
competition  for  custom  only.  Such 
a  state  of  things  gives  great  indirect 
influence  to  the  spending  daases. 
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The  case  is  not  very  different  with 
the  farmer.  His  precarious  tenancy 
is  generally  beneficial,  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  be  disagreeable  to 
him  to  lose  his  holding.  Thus,  if 
the  evidence  alleged  at  Totnes  is  to 
be  trusted,  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
exercised  his  authority  over  a  moiety 
of  the  electors  vnth.  rigour;  his 
tenants  voting  at  his  discretion,  be- 
cause to  vote  at  their  ovm.  would 
have  insured  their  expulsion.  But 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  case  of  Totnes  is  exceptional,  or 
that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  a  soh- 
tary  example  of  so  unconstitutional 
a  practice.  The  House  of  Peers, 
neglecting  its  direct  duties  to  the 
nation,  attempts  to  speak,  with  no 
small  success,  through  its  nominees 
in  the  Lower  House.  Thus,  whether 
a  Cabinet  be  *  Conservative '  or  *  Libe- 
ral,' the  redistribution  of  seats  is  a 
greater  difficulty  with  a  Govern- 
ment than  any  reduction  of  the 
firainchise,  because  such  a  measure 
would  be  more  or  less  damaging  to 
these  irregular  influences. 

The  corruption  of  some  boroughs 
is  notorious.  It  is  probable  that 
petitions  would  be  even  more  nume- 
rous than  they  are,  and  would  be 
prosecuted  before  select  committees, 
were  it  not  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
prosecution  of  the  petition  would 
imperil  the  further  existence  of  the 
constituency.  But  although  the 
venality  of  some  boroughs  may  not 
be  exposed  by  a  commission,  it  is 
of  course  well  known  to  parlia- 
mentary agents.  As  a  rule,  tho- 
roughly corrupt  boroughs  are  small 
towns  which  are  not  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  some  great  proprietor. 
In  large  constituencies  the  electors 
are  too  numerous  to  be  bribed,  even 
if  the  operation  were  not  too  un- 
certain. Of  course  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  parties  being  equally 
or  all  but  equally  divided,  the  venal 
portion  is  a  small  knot  of  persons 
who  off'er  their  votes  in  a  mass, 
and  thus  practically  control  the 
.election. 

frequently,   but    by  no    means 


universally,  the  most  venal  part 
of  corrupt  constituencies  is  found 
among  the  freemen.  But  at  Lan- 
caster the  farmei'S  appear  to  have 
been  utterly  unscrupulous,  at  Yar- 
mouth the  traders,  at  Beigate  tlie 
railway  employes,  while  at  Totnt^ 
nearly  every  elector  is  demoraliscHl. 
We  should  expect  that  the  freemen 
would  be  the  most  unscrupnlou^. 
This  hereditary  franchise,  conferred 
by  accident  on  some  among  the 
residents  of  a  borough,  is  capable 
of  no  defence,  if  the  franchise  he 
limited  at  all.  In  past  times,  al: 
the  inhabitants,  or  at  least  all  the 
traders  and  artificers,  were  freemen. 
But  these  exclusive  rights  of  labdiir 
have  been  taken  away,  and  the  free- 
dom cannot  be  conferred  at  the 
discretion  of  the  corporation.  Com- 
mon justice  requires  that  the  order 
should  be  extinguished,  and  in  case 
it  possesses  corporate  propert}*,  that 
the  use  or  advantage  of  this  property 
should  be  shared  by  all  the  rate- 
payers. In  any  case  it  is  evidcr-t 
that  this  accidental  franchise  ^> 
naturally  looked  upon  as  a  vahiable 
privilege,  the  exercise  of  which  may 
be  sold  for  a  consideration.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  is  one  thing,  re- 
stricted suffrage  is  another.  B^'/^' 
are  intelligible.  But  a  francliist^ 
which  is  capriciously  universal  m 
one  direction,  and  high  in  another. 
is  an  unfair  and  mischievous  mono- 
poly. Still,  as  has  been  lately 
proved,  the  worst  cases  of  bribery 
have  been  supplied  from  the  con- 
duct of  traders,  farmers,  and  even 
professional  men. 

In  almost  all  instances,  gross  and 
scandalous  briber}'  in  any  gi^'f^- 
borough  can  be  ti-aced  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  election- 
With  similar  uniformity,  the  con- 
stituency has  been  debauched  he- 
cause  some  rich  person,  possessing 
no  real  qualification  for  the  oSceof 
a  legislator,  desires  to  secure  a  seat 
in  the  House,  and  can  do  so  onlj  ^) 
irregular  means ;  or  because  some 
adventurer  looks  on  the  expenditnre 
necessary  to  procure  his  election  as 
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an  outlay  of  capital  or  a  speculation, 
which,  if  successftil,  will  be  sure  to 
be  of  a  very  profitable  character. 
Instances  of  such  vanity  and  such  a 
business-like  appreciation  of  the 
material  value  assigned  to  a  seat  in 
Parliament  will  occur  in  plenty  to 
the  memory  of  our  readers.  The 
persons  who  are  convicted  of  bribery 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  least  capable  or 
the  least  creditt^ble  among  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  disclosures  which  have  been 
made  as  to  the  existence  of  corrupt 
practices  in  any  borough  have,  ex- 
cept when  they  have  been  followed 
by  the  sentence  of  disfranchisement, 
worked  no  reformation,  because 
they  have  caused  neither  shame  nor 
disgrace  to  the  culprits.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
offence  is  far  more  grave  on  the 
part  of  the  candidate  than  it  is  on 
that  of  the  voter.  The  former  can- 
not plead  ignorance  of  the  law,  or 
fail  to  understand  the  great  mischief 
which  ensues  from  the  practice, 
both  to  public  morality  and  to  per- 
sonal integrity.  But  it  is  very 
rarely  the  case  that  the  seducer  of 
the  constituency  is  punished.  The 
highest  penalty  exacted  is  the  loss 
of  his  seat.  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  believe,  with  a 
creduHty  which  would  be  amazing 
did  we  not  suspect  that  it  is  simu- 
lated, the  regular  protest  uttered 
by  the  htigant  parties,  that  they 
contested  the  borough  on  perfectly 
pure  principles,  and  that  if  bribery 
was  committed,  it  was  done  without 
their  knowledge,  and  against  their 
consent.  Even  if  a  man  may  be 
shown  to  have  treated  with  the 
electors  for  their  votes,  he  is  liable 
to  no  real  penalty,  either  legal  or 
social.  He  has  only  made  an  un- 
fortunate speculation,  and  is  rather 
pitied  than  disgraced.  If,  there- 
fore, the  moraUty  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  so  lax,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  some  among  the  con- 
stituents of  these  corrupt  boroughs 
should  be  ready  to  prostitute  them- 


selves to  a  candidate's  promises  and 
payments. 

Even  when  the  offence  is  noto- 
rious and  gross,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  will  be  formally  exposed. 
Sometimes  a  constituency,  fearing 
to  be  disfranchised,  -will  not  encou- 
rage a  petition;  sometimes  T^'itnesses 
are  spirited  away.  Sometimes  a 
petition  would  be  mere  revenge 
taken  by  an  unsuccessful  candidate, 
whose  conduct  has  been  as  bad  as 
that  of  his  successful  rival.  At  all 
times  the  expense  of  defending  or 
impugning  a  return  is  enormous, 
and  a  claimant  who  has  the  best 
case  is  unwilling  to  challenge  the 
seat,  or  unable  to  ^-indicate  his  right 
against  the  sitting  member.  Again, 
the  decisions  of  election  committees 
are  astonishingly  capricious.  Bvi- 
dencie  which  would  be  and  is  fatal 
in  one  case,  is  treated  as  unimport- 
ant in  another.  Except  when  the 
feiCts  are  too  flagrant  to  be  con- 
cealed, and  too  gross  to  be  palliated, 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  anticipate 
the  decision  of  the  committee,  or  to 
wholly  disabuse  oneself  of  the  im- 
pression that  committees  are  part 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
House  of  Commons  exercises  an  in- 
direct control  over  the  choice  of 
constituencies. 

Long  ago,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  obvious  public  reasons, 
assumed  to  itself  the  right  of  judg- 
ing on  the  validity  of  returns,  this 
privilege  having  been  originally 
exercised  by  Chancery.  At  first, 
and  for  many  years,  the  process  was 
by  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
Since  1770,  however,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Grenville  Act,  a  return 
is  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a 
select  committee  ;  for  it  was  found 
impossible  to  prevent  political  feel- 
ing from  influencing  members  while 
the  validity  of  the  return  was  re- 
ferred to  the  whole  House. 

The  assumption  of  this  power  of 
determining  the  returns  was  neces- 
sary to  the  imperfect  liberties  of 
the  ancient  House  of  ComxnonB. 
It  was  a  barrier  against  the  pre- 
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rogative.  But  in  course  of  time  it 
has  become  an  important  outwork 
and  defence  of  an  oligarchy.  It 
is  part  of  public  policy  that  the 
persons  interested  in  the  return — 
that  is,  the  electors — should  be  able 
to  institute,  by  the  hands  of  persons 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
inquiries  into  a  disputed  election  ; 
and  as  a  member  of  Parliament  ex- 
ercises his  vote  for  the  whole 
nation,  that  the  charges  of  deter- 
mining his  fitness  should  be  borne 
by  the  public  purse,  with,  of  course, 
the  necessary  precaution  of  penal- 
ties on  frivolous  and  vexatious 
opposition.  A  seat  in  Parliament 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  right 
or  a  property,  which  the  supposed 
possessor  is  bound  to  defend  at  his 
own  cost ;  but  as  a  trust  held  for 
the  public  good,  the  trustee  of 
which  shouJd  be  enabled  to  retain 
his  function,  if  he  has  been  legally 
and  fairly  appointed  to  discharge 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a 
seat  which  may  be  assailed  at  dis- 
cretion, and  must  be  defended  at 
great  cost  to  the  sitting  member, 
will  be  held  by  the  tenant  of  it  as 
a  privilege  more  or  less  market- 
able. 

No  one  believes  that  the  existing 
House  of  Commons  is  in  earnest 
when  it  affects  horror  at  bribery. 
It  levies  no  real  penalties  on  the 
practice  ;  it  provides  no  safeguards 
against  it.  It  does  not  encourage 
the  first  and  most  important  condi- 
tions of  electoral  probity ;  it  does 
not  and  will  not  listen  to  arguments 
in  favour  of  such  secondary  aids  to 
public  integrity,  as  all  experience 
has  confirmed.  It  does  not  even, 
while  exacting  a  number  of  frivolous 
and  unimportant  oaths  and  declara- 
tions, demand  that  any  member 
should  swear  or  affirm  that  he  has 
neither  directly  or  indirectly  used 
corruption  or  coercion  in  order  to 
secure  his  election  ;  that  he  does 
not  sit  in  the  House  by  favour  of 
a  peer,  or  by  other  unconstitutional 
infiuonce ;  nor  enact  the  penalties  of 
perjury,  expulsion,  or  infamy  against 


those    who     deUberately    forswear 
themselves  on  any  of  these  heads. 

The  political  education  of  \u 
people,  their  instruction  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  elementary  laws  of 
social  life — such  laws,  for  instance, 
as  those  which  govern  rates  of 
wages,  prices,  population  and  sup- 
ply, and  similar  kinds  of  practical 
teaching — ^would,  in  so  for  as  rea- 
sonable self-interest  is  an  aid  to 
morahty,  enlighten  electors  as  tn> 
their  duties.  At  present,  indeed 
that  igfuorance  of  even  the  siroplest 
economical  laws  which  envelfipe:« 
not  the  poor  only,  but  the  rich  and 
educated  classes,  is  amazing.  The 
greater  part  of  our  legislation  tends 
towards  establishing  or  maintaining^ 
a  network  of  trades'  unions,  a  legioi, 
of  protective  laws  in  favour  (»f 
special  interests.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  one 
of  his  now  famous  speeches,  com- 
mented on  the  dangerous  organis«a- 
tion  of  the  working  classes.  The 
higher  ranks  of  society  are  equallv 
organised,  and  have  this  advantsM^c 
over  their  social  inferiors  by  the 
fact  that  their  protection  is  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  and  rarely  challenged. 
The  right  of  settling  land,  the  sys- 
tem of  primogeniture,  the  etiqne'ttf 
of  legal  practice,  and  a  host  of 
similar  arrangements,  are  as  effec- 
tually a  set  of  trades'  unions  as  the 
resolutions  of  clothiers,  pnddlers,  or 
artisans  in  building  trades, — with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  latter 
are  voluntary.  The  Medical  Begis- 
tration  Act  is  a  solitary  step  in  "tlu- 
right  direction.  It  does  not  pro- 
hibit uncertified  practitioners,  but 
inflicts  penalties  on  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  what  they  are  not.  Be- 
fore we  can  trust  entirely  to  public 
conscience,  we  must  educate  men  in 
the  con\'iction  that  all  privilege  is 
odious,  because  it  is  always  unjust 
and  of  immoral  tendency.  Hitherto 
this  education  has  hardly  com- 
menced. 

Meanwhile,  and  till  this  higher 
morality  is  developed,  we  niu>i 
trust  to  secondary  influencew,  to 
supplementary   aiils.       These    aid> 
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are  principally  two.  These  are 
secret  voting,  and  tlio  transference 
of  all  election  expenses  fix)ni  the 
candidate  to  the  constituency. 
Both  these  remedies,  which  expe- 
rience and  reason  prove  to  be 
specifics  against  bribery  and  coer- 
cion, are  and  will  be  steadily  repu- 
diated by  those  who  claim  a 
monopoly  of  political  power,  and 
those  who  enter,  or  seek  to  enter. 
Parliament  as  adventurers,  that 
is,  with  a  view  to  making  that 
position  the  point  d^appui  of  specu- 
lation, or  of  material  advantage. 

Voting  by  ballot,  a  term  which 
majr  be  used  in  a  generic  sense  to 
.  include  every  form  of  secret  voting, 
is  the  electoral  custom  in  every 
country  but  our  own.  It  prevails 
in  nearly  all  the  British  colonies. 
No  country  which  has  adopted  it 
ever  abandons  it.  Wherever  it  is 
used,  elections,  however  energetic 
party  spirit  may  be,  and  however 
excited  party  feelings,  are  almost  in- 
variably decorous  and  orderly. 

One  objection  alleged  against 
the  use  of  the  ballot  in  parliamen- 
tary elections  is,  that  of  its  being 
cowardly.  This  objection  would 
have  some  weight  were  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  practice  of  secret 
voting  is  the  rule,  that  of  open 
voting  the  exception.  But  even  if 
open  voting  were  general,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  should  be  prac- 
tised in  electoral  bodies.  The 
facts  are,  that  when  it  is  possible, 
constituencies  are  coerced  into 
returning  the  nominee  of  some 
powerful  patron  ;  when  they  are  in- 
dependent, the  free  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  uncorrupt  voters  is 
neutralised  by  the  purchase  of  a 
corrupt  minority.  Now  as  Parlia- 
ment is  unwilling  to  put  in  force 
its  standing  resolutions  against  the 
interference  of  peers  and  others  at 
elections,  and  is  really  indifferent  or 
tacitly  interested  in  the  corruption 
which  it  affects  to  denounce,  it  is 
not  so  much  cowardice  to  use  the 
safeguard  of  secresy,  as  it  is  folly 
and  stupidity  to  endure  the  evils 


which  secret  voting  would  con- 
fessedly remove.  The  practices 
against  which  the  ballot  is  believed  to 
be  the  remedy  are  secret ;  is  it  not  . 
the  extreme  of  simplicity  to  give  ad- 
vantage to  a  secret  enemy,  to  throw 
away  all  defence  and  protection 
against  an  armed  robber,  because  he 
calls  you  a  coward  for  attempting  to 
foil  him  with  his  own  weapon  ?  ft  is 
as  though  a  commander  should  os- 
tentatiously parade  all  his  plans  ' 
before  an  enemy  who  is  far  too 
astute  to  honour  him  with  equAl 
confidence.  When  the  candidates 
for  a  seat  in  the  legislature  renounce 
all  indirect  forces,  disclaim  the 
services  of  agents,  repudiate  the 
practice  of  canvassing  voters,  insist 
on  publicity  in  all  their  relations 
to  their  constituents,  and  practise 
the  purity  which  they  profess,  it 
will  be  time  for  those  who  advocate 
secret  voting  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  charge  of  cowardice.  In- 
showing  that  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  use  of  the  ballot  is 
expedient. 

Were  parliamentary  elections  un- 
affected by  force  or  corruption,  the 
advantage  of  secret  voting  would 
still  be  manifest.  Party  contests 
are  not  in  this  country,  and  will  not 
for  many  a  long  day  be  extinct. 
There  is,  and  (as  all  men  are  agreed 
to  use  no  other  than  moral  forces 
in  aid  of  reform  or  change)  there 
will  be  for  a  long  time,  to  use  the 
euphemism  which  has  been  adopted 
•by  Mr.  Mill,  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  parties  of  order  and 
progress.  But  the  heat  of  election 
is  no  time  for  debating  on  the 
reasonable  conservatism  of  one 
party,  and  the  progressive  creed 
of  the  other.  Such  argumentation 
as  can  be  alleged  by  either  side  is 
brought  forward  in  the  intervals  of 
such  elections.  But  the  habit  of 
open  voting  does  more  to  blind  the 
reason  and  confirm  the  prejudice  of 
partisans  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
hinder  the  suffrages  of  those  who 
judge  calmly  on  the  other,  than  any 
other  dominant  fallacy  can.     It  is 
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an  expedient  which  works  solely  for 
those  who  hinder  the  settlement  of 
any  question,  an  instrmnent  which 
ifl  wholly  conservative  in  its  charac- 
ter, because  it  makes  the  exercise  of 
calm  reason  in  an  important  crisis 
all  but  impossible.  But  it  is  con- 
servative of  fallacies  and  errors, 
equally  available  for  maintaining  a 
communistic  delusion,  or  an  atro- 
cious foreign  policy,  or  an  inveterate 
monopoly,  or  an  impolitic  privilege, 
or  a  fiscal  wrong. 

It  is  alleged  again,  that  the  fran- 
chise is  a  trust,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  discharged  openly.  In  the 
language  of  logicians,  both  major 
and  minor  in  such  an  argument  are 
false.  The  franchise  is  not  a  trust, 
and  it  does  not  follow  if  it  were  that 
it  should  be  discharged  openly. 

A  trust  is  a  power  exercised 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  another.  It 
is  impossible  that  a  man  should  be 
a  trustee  for  another,  in  that  object 
in  which  he  has  a  distinct  and  per- 
manent interest,  and  in  which  by 
the  very  constitution  of  society  he 
must  needs  direct  all  the  power 
which  his  suffrage  gives  him  to- 
wards maintaining  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  what  he  conceives  expe- 
dient. In  practice,  as  we  know, 
interests  apparently  discordant  are 
harmonised,  or  rather  perhaps 
balanced,  but  the  machinery  by 
which  this  harmony  or  balance  is 
effected  is  that  of  antagonism.  In 
practice,  public  liberty  is  based  on  re- 
ciprocal concessions,  but  it  would  be 
impossible — except  he  were  wholly 
unaffected  by  any  course  of  public 
policy,  and  were  permanently  irre- 
sponsible— that  any  man  should  be 
able  to  judge  what  is  fit  for  his  own, 
and  be  just  towards  another's  inte- 
rests. For  example,  during  nearly 
500  years,  i.e.  from  1349  ^  '^25, 
Parliament  attempted  to  regulate 
the  wages  of  labour,  and  of  course 
did  so  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
employed  labour.  Class  legislation, 
the  notorious  bane  of  a  narrow  re- 
presentative system,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  electors  inevitably  interpret 


all  public  questions  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  and  without  meaning 
to  be  unfair,  are  invariably  partial. 

The  franchise  is  a  power,  or  privi- 
lege, which  like  any  other  power, 
should  be  used  fairly,  and  which  in 
free  countries  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
granted,  used  fairly  by  the  Qonflict 
of  parties.  If  it  be  abused,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  counterpoise  the 
misuse  by  conferring  the  sanie 
power  on  those  who  will  use  it  to 
neutralise  the  wrong.  It  is  in  tliis 
sense  that  we  can  indorse  Mr.  MillV 
adage,  that  the  best  remedy  a^ain>t 
the  evils  of  liberty  is  more  liberty, 
since  the  source  of  wrong-doing^  i< 
a  partial  enfrtmchisement.  But  th^ 
vote  of  a  member  of  Parliament  is 
a  trust,  and  a  trust  which  should  Ije 
exercised  openly,  since  there  is  no 
other  means  by  which  the  tmsttv 
can  be  held  responsible.  We  know 
too  well,  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment exercise  their  trust  for  their 
own  benefit,  but  such  an  abuse  is 
not  the  less  treason  to  the  com- 
munity, for  whose  good,  and  whose 
good  only,  the  representative  is 
empowered  to  act. 

But  the  major  premise  is  also 
false.  It  does  not  follow  that  every 
trust  should  be  discharged  openly  in 
order  to  be  discharged  fairly.  A 
manifest  illustration  of  this  position  is 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  more  solemn  trust  than 
that  which  is  exercised  by  men  wlio 
are  called  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
credit,  the  fortune,  the  honour,  the 
liberty,  the  life,  of  those  who  are 
arraigned  before  them.  But  the  in- 
dividual jurymen  vote  secretly. 
Were  each  man  compelled  to  avow 
his  suffrage  on  the  case  before  him, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  person 
voluntarily  exercising  so  perilous 
and  invidious  a  duty.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  verdicts  in  such  a  case, 
instead  of  being  honest  and  on  the 
whole  unchallenged,  would  be  timid, 
capricious,  and  partial.  A  similar, 
though  far  inferior  trust,  is  exercised 
by  the  examiners  at  the  old  univer- 
sities, who  decide  on  the  academical 
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status  of  candidates  for  honours  by 
the  process  of  secret  voting,  and  do 
so  "without  any  imputation  on  their 
conduct  or  integrity. 

The  vehemence  with  which  the 
ruling  classes  attack  alid  resist 
the  system  of  secret  voting  in  par- 
Hamentary  elections  is  singularly 
contrasted  with  the  readiness  with 
^vhich  they  allow  it  in  other  cases. 
Lord.  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
framed  the  University  Reform  Bill 
in  1854,  ^^^  substituted  an  elec- 
tive chamber,  under  the  name  of  a 
council,  for  the  old  board  which 
was  merely  official.  This  council  is 
elected  by  secret  voting.  So  all 
academical  offices  are  filled,  when 
the  election  is  by  suffrage,  the  re- 
turning officer  and  scrutineers  being 
bound  by  oath  not  to  disclose  the 
elector's  vote.  Here  the  elector  is 
exercising  a  trust,  but  is  empowered 
to  perform  his  function  secretly. 

As  the  system  of  open  voting 
makes  coercion  and  bribery  possible 
and  easy,  so  it  is  eminently  provo- 
cative of  violence.  When  political 
passions  are  rife,  the  sight  of  open 
voting  is  like  fuel  to  fire.  But  none 
of  these  consequences  ensue  when 
voting  is  secret.  The  voter  eludes 
coercion ;  the  uncertainty  of  his  ac- 
tion at  the  crisis  discourages,  if  it 
does  not  wholly  prevent  bribery, 
and  offers  no  mark  to  violence. 
Perhaps  the  passions  of  no  parties 
were  heated  to  such  intensity  as 
they  were  in  America  during  the 
contest  between  Lincoln  and 
McClellan.  In  England,  with  a  tenth 
part  of  the  incitement,  riot  and 
bloodshed  would  have  certainly  en- 
sued. In  the  United  States,  thanks 
to  the  ballot,  the  affair  passed  off  as 
quietly  as  though  it  were  a  reU- 
gious  ceremony.  The  ballot  has 
saved  Liberalism  in  France,  is  giving 
a  hearing  to  the  Clerical  party  in 
Italy.  It  checks  Imperialism  in  one 
country,  it  makes  Liberalism  a  little 
cautious  in  tte  other.  Whatever 
are  the  views  which  people  may 
entertain  as  to  the  poUcy  of  the 
empire,    or  the   course   of  Italian 


unity,  no  reasonable  person  will 
doubt  that  these  checks,  even  if  they 
only  enable  the  dominant  party  to 
estimate  its  position,  are  valuable  as 
political  forces  ;  to  none  more  valu- 
able than  .to  those  who  are  in  the 
ascendant. 

Equally  imjportant  -wdth  secret 
voting — ^more  important  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many — is  that  reform,  or 
rather  restoration  of  ancient  prac- 
tice in  the  process  of  election,  which 
puts  every  charge  on  the  electors. 
We  do  not  recommend  that  repre- 
sentatives should  be  paid  for  their 
services,  because  such  a  system  is 
very  apt  to  confer  the  function  of 
a  member  of  Parliament  on  mere 
adventurers!  But,  in  fact,  the  pre- 
sent system  works  nearly  as  ill,  and 
excludes  many  an  able,  and  useful 
man  from  the  public  service. 

A  man  who  buys  his  seat  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  sell  his  vote. 
He  may  barter  it  for  social  position, 
for  mercantile'  credit,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  laws  which  favour  him 
and  his  order,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  genei'al  public,  for  trade  mono- 
polies, for  hard  cash.  The  last  kind 
of  parliamentary  corruption  is  now 
nearly,  if  not  quite  extinct,  but  it 
was  frequent  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  first  is  so 
common  that  it  forms  a  stock  proba- 
bility with  novel  writers  and  sati- 
rists. The  second  and  fourth  cases 
are  sufficiently  femiliar.  Men  get 
into  Parliament,  in  order  to  nego- 
tiate joint-stock  companies,  to  be 
made  directors,  to  fortify  railway 
monopolies.  The  parliamentary  in^ 
fiuence  of  lawyers  is  an  admitted 
hindrance  to  the  amendment  of  the 
law ;  the  military  members  of  the 
House  are  unfriendly  on  the  whole 
to  reforms  in  the  army.  Every  one 
is  acquainted  with  the  steady  ob- 
structiveness  of  the  country  party. 
A  seat  which  is  bought  is  invariably 
used  against  the  pubHc  good. 

If  an  election  is  pure,  the  cost  of 
conducting  it  is  so  small,  and  the 
advantage  of  defi^aying  all  charges 
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so  manifest,  that  it  would  be  the 
most  short-sighted  economy  to  de- 
cline the  outlay.  In  a  town  or 
county  of  any  magnitude  the  in- 
cidence would  not  be  felt,  for  it 
would  amount  to  a  small  fraction  of 
farthing  in  the  local  rates.  Its  con- 
venience may  be  easily  illustrated. 

Up  to  within  the  last  year  the 
greater  part  of  the  charges  for  main- 
taining the  poor  of  each  parish  fell 
on  the  locaHty  in  which  the  pauper 
had  obtained  a  settlement.  The 
legal  provision  for  the  poor  is,  as 
economists  are  well  aware,  practi- 
cally a  part  of  their  wages  ;  in  other 
words,  if  there  were  no  poor-rate, 
wages  would  inevitably  rise.  But 
by  the  system  of  parochial  rating, 
the  great  landowners  are  enabled  to 
thrust  the  charge  of  maintaining 
their  poor,  that  is  such  labourers  as 
worked  for  them,  on  other  persons. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  if  the 
charges  of  a  county  election  were  put 
on  the  ratepayers,  that  much  time 
would  have  been  lost  in  remedying 
the  wrong.  But  the  county  mem- 
bers bought  their  seats,  either  openly 
or  indirectly,  and  wrung  twenty- fold 
the  cost  out  of  the  populous  parishes. 
The  same  criticism  Tsdll  apply  to  the 
compisnsation  for  land  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways. 

It  is  generally  understood,  de- 
spite the  self-laudation  of  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  does  not  represent  public 
opinion,  cannot  interpret  public 
interests.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  it  could  do  so,  for  no 
one  would  believe  that  a  man  in- 
tends to  .ftilfil  public  duties  who 
pays  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
privilege  of  assuming  that  function. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  practi- 
cally closed  to  the  best  capacity.  Its 
rank  and  file  is  profoundly  ignorant 
of  politics — ^is  thoroughly  unac- 
quainted with  the  social  state  of  the 
country — is  steeped  in  the  grossest 
prejudices.  The  administration  of 
public  affairs  is  the  property  of  a 
few  families.  It  is  probable,  under 
a  reformed  system  of  election,  that 


half  the  members  of  every  cabinet 
would  fail  to  find  a  seat.  It  is  cer- 
tain, if  so  simple  and  trivial  a  change 
in  the  process  of  selection  as  that 
which  would  throw  the  necessary 
charges  of  recording  the  franchise 
on  the  electors,  were  adopted,  that 
half  the  existing  House  of  Commons 
would  disappear  in  well  deserved 
obscurity.  For  if  the  constituencies 
agreed  to  bear  these  charges,  they 
would  take  care  that  they  did  not 
spend  their  money  in  returning  ill- 
mannered  boys  and  unscrupulous 
adventurers,  or  encourage  the  can- 
didature of  a  host  of  equally  mis- 
chievous partisans,  but  would  make 
their  selection  from  the  men  whose 
political  promise  could  be  inter- 
preted by  their  experience,  their 
integrity,  and  their  capacity. 

But  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
an  election  should,  in  like  manner, 
fall  on  the  electors.  The  charges 
of  a  parliamentary  commission, 
levied  on  corrupt  boroughs,  would 
purge  the  evil  away,  as  the  Alpheus 
was  said  to  have  cleansed  the 
Augean  stables.  The  nation  pays 
the  cost,  and  the  disclosures  are 
listened  to  with  shouts  of  laughter. 
It  is  no  serious  business  to  the 
judges,  for  they  bandy  coarse  jests 
with  the  culprits  ;  but  if  the  costs 
were  paid  by  the  peccant  body, 
matters  would  be  speedily  remedied. 
They  who  are  now  indifferent  would 
rapidly  become  vigilant.  The  cor- 
rupt elector  would  be  found  to  be  a 
nuisance,  and  public  opinion,  sharp- 
ened by  a  reasonable  self-interest, 
would  speedily  repress  a  scandal 
which  was  found  to  entail  a  serioos 
loss. 

The  House  of  Commons,  if  it 
really  consulted  its  own  honour,  and 
respected  its  reputation,  would,  iak- 
ing  the  altered  value  of  money  into 
account,  renew  the  penalties  levied 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  on 
Westbury,  in  the  case  of  Yarmouth, 
Lancaster,  Beigate,  and  Totnes,  and 
take  care  in  the  last  case  that  some 
part  of  the  assessment  should  be  a 
landlord's  rate. 
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IF  one  would  find  a  true  type  of 
America,  my  counsel  is  that  lie 
sail  the  length  of  the  Ohio  river, 
the  entire  thousand  miles,  on  a  steam- 
boat. He  need  not  fear  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  now  only  about  fifty 
years  since  the  first  steamboat  on 
the  great  Western  rivers  startled 
aside  the  raft  as  that  had  startled 
aside  the  canoe  of  the  Indian  ;  and, 
unfortunately,  there  was  too  much 
reason  for  the  reputation  they  earned 
in  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
being  in  reality  what  gondolas  are 
in  semblance — floating  coffins.  The 
boat-race,  often  ending  in  an  ex- 
plosion, was  normal ;  and  the  *  snags ' 
in  the  river's  bed  were  only  sur- 
passed in  number  by  the  bowie- 
knives  that  flourished  around  the 
traveller's  head  on  deck.  The  boat 
that  reached  New  Orleans  from 
Pittsburg  without  leaving  anybody 
in  the  ooze  of  the  river  was  a 
miracle.  But  the  snags  have  now 
been  mastered ;  the  ruffians  with 
their  'toothpicks'  have  followed 
the  Indians  with  their  scalping- 
knives  to  wild  trans-Mississippian 
settlements ;  and  the  hundreds  of 
fine  steamboats  that  hover  about 
the  new  cities  of  the  West,  like 
enormous  butterflies  around  ex- 
panding flowers,  have,  by  the  na- 
tural  selection  of  competition,  be- 
come comfortable  and  secure.  The 
voyager  may,  then,  with  a  quiet 
mind,  take  Ainerica  from  this  steam- 
boat point  of  view,  which,  I  con- 
tend, is  the  best  point  of  view. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  a  constantly 
deepening  sense  of  transition,  of 
interminable  tendency,  derived  from 
the  narrow  river  itself,  for  ever 
bearing  its  sediment  onward,  losing 
its  individuality  at  last  only  in  a 
larger,  longer  duplicate  of  itself. 
The  people  taken  up  at  this  point, 
and  that,  to  be  borne  to  some  other 
point  further  on,  are  like  unto  it. 
The  boat  pauses  nr.iid  a  creek  of  oil 


to  leave  speculators  at  the  new 
petrolean  cities  ;  it  stops  for  Irish- 
men whose  bones  and  brains  are  to 
pave  some  new  Western  turnpike  ; 
it  takes  up  German  emigrants 
bound  for  new  states  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  They  are  all  the 
never-deposited  sediment  of  a  great 
human  Ohio — ^the  float  of  many 
lands  and  races  and  ages.  It  seeks 
rest  by  many  shores,  but  well  I 
know  that  the  current  means  not 
rest  but  endless  illusion. 

I  knew  a  strange  old  man,  with 
something  noble  about  him,  out- 
wardly and  inwardly — ^he  might 
have  sat  for  Retzsch's  etching  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  so  exactly  he 
resembled  it — ^who,  whilst  living 
amid  the  Eastern  civilisation  that 
had  reared  him,  one  day  found  his 
arm  moved  and  his  finger  pointing, 
in  obedience  to  nerves  which  he 
could  not,  or  fancied  he  could  not, 
control.  The  finger  pointed  west- 
ward, and  he  resolved  to  follow  it. 
It  brought  him  to  a  door  in  a  town 
near  the  source  of  the  Ohio,  at 
which  he  knocked.  He  related  how 
he  had  been  guided  there  to  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  and  he  found 
them  ftiU  of  faith  in  his  pointing 
finger.  They  entertained  him  for 
some  days,  and  called  in  their 
friends,  who  sat  around  this  Ancient 
Mariner  with  silent  expectation. 
Again  his  finger  pointed  to  the 
river,  and  to  it  the  group  followed 
him.  There  they  found  a  raft  wait- 
ing to  be  employed,  and  the  old 
man  had  an  impression  that  they 
must  all  get  on  it,  taking  tents, 
clothing,  and  provisions  ;  and  that 
they  must  float  down  the  river  to 
some  place  afterward  to  be  revealed, 
or  *  pointed '  to,  where  they  were  to 
found  some  kind  of  New  Jerusalem. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  well-to-do 
men  and  women,  old  and  young, 
embarked  on  this  singular  voyage. 
On  the  slow  raft,  shoved  aside  by 
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hundreds  of  swift,  amazed  steam- 
boats, they  floated  one  or  two  weeks 
without  once  landing,  until  at  length 
the  old  man  stood  at  the  front  and 
pointed  to  the  shore.  There  they 
left  the  raft  and  made  their  way 
a  mile  from  the  river,  where  they 
mapped  out  a  city  and  built  some 
cabins.  Then  the  pillar  of  fire 
which  had  led  them  seemed  to  melt 
into  the  light  of  common  day.  One 
after  another  they  departed,  leaving 
the  cabins  alone  as  the  monuments 
of  their  adventure.  But  I  believe 
that  none  of  them  again  lived  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  human  society ;  they 
have  wandered  ever  since  through 
many  parts  of  the  world,  as  if  seek- 
ing for  something  they  had  lost. 
Lately,  I  saw  some  of  them  walking 
along  the  streets  of  London  with 
the  same  sad,  expectant  look.  But 
I  doubt  not  they  will  all  find  their 
way  back  to  the  Ohio,  where  they 
belong,  as  castles  belong  to  the 
Rhine  and  docks  to  the  Mersey. 
Ages  before  them,  the  red  abo- 
rigines floated  down  the  same  river, 
following  their  westward-pointing 
finger  and  dreaming  of  fairer  hunt- 
ing-fields. And,  with  only  a  more 
conventional  superstition — steam- 
boat instead  of  raft — there  went 
before  them  ^Missionaries,  Mormons, 
Owenites,  and  Californian  gold- 
hunters.  Did  any  of  them  any 
more  find  what  they  sought  ? 

It  is,  we  are  told,  that  men  may 
wander  in  it  that  the  world  was 
iiiade  so  wide.  Wide  also  was 
made  the  cognate  world  of  dreams 
and  of  realities.  Let  Luther  and 
Columbus  embrace  !  Surely  these 
American  rivers,  praries,  where  all 
things  say,  *  Move  on,'  ever  widen- 
ing to  the  gardens  of  Hesperus, 
were  prepared  and  the  times 
of  their  discovery  before  appointed 
mth  reference  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  old  order  of  the  world,  to  a 
long  period  of  universal  drif*t 
and  fluidity,  with  faith  in  suspense, 
and  only  that  surviving  out  of  the 


past  that  is  strong  enough  to  sur- 
vive. 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  Imth  never  lost. 

None  who  really  live  can  escape 
this  diluvial  era.  That  which  i^i 
Transcendentalism  at  Boston  be- 
comes Spiritism  in  the  rude  vil- 
lages of  New  York,  and  the  Fourier- 
ism  of  Brook  Farm  becomes  the 
Mormonism  of  coaree  fanaticism. 

But  1  must  not  speak  of  these 
things  in  a  hopeless  strain.  Rather 
I  will  recall  here  one  of  the  la«^t 
prophecies  that  came  from  the  m<^sr 
courageous  heart  I  ever  knew  : 

The  hfe  in  us  its  like  die  tmter  in  iLr- 
river.  It  may  rise  this  year  higher  thai: 
man  has  ever  known  it,  and 'flood  iLf 
parched  uplands ;  even  this  may  be  th* 
eventful  year  which  will  drown  out  all  onr 
muskrats.  It  was  not  always  dry  land 
where  we  dwell.  I  see  far  inland  the  bank- 
which  the  stream  anciently  washeil,  befor 
science  began  to  record  its  freshets.  Even 
one  has  hearil  the  story  which  has  goDt^  tbt- 
rounds  of  New  England,  of  a  strong  and 
beautiful  bug  which  came  out  of  the  dry 
leaf  of  an  old  table  of  apple-tree  wood 
which  had  stood  in  a  farmer  s  kitchen  for 
sixty  years,  first  in  Connecticut  and  after- 
wards in  Massachusetts — from  an  egg  dt- 
posited  in  the  living  tree  many  years  earlier 
still,  as  appeared  by  counting  the  annnal 
layers  beyond  it — which  was  he^rd  gnawing 
out  for  several  weeks,  hatched  perchan»\ 
by  the  heat  of  an  urn.  Who  does  not  feel 
his  faith  in  a  resurrection  and  immortality 
strengthened  by  hearing  of  this?  Who 
knows  what  beautiful  and  winged  life, 
whose  egg  has  been  buried  for  ages  andt  r 
mauy  concentric  layers  of  wooden ness  in 
the  dead,  dry  life  of  society,  deposited  at 
first  in  the  alburnum  of  the  green  anl 
living  tree,  which  has  been  gradually  con- 
verted into  the  s(»mblance  of  it«  *  well- 
seasoned  tomb  —heard,  percliance,  guawin;r 
out  now  for  yt-ars  by  tlie  astonisheil  family 
of  man  as  they  sat  ix)Und  the  fistivt- 
boaitl  —  may  unexpectedly  come  forth 
from  amidst  Society's  most  trivial  and 
handselled  furniture,  to  enjoy  its  perfect 
summer  of  life  at  last !  I  do  not  say 
that  John  or  Jonathan  will  realise  all 
this  ;  but  such  is  the  character  of  that 
morrow  which  mer<^  lapse  of  time  can 
never  make  to  dawn.  The  light  which 
puts  out  our  eyes  is  darkness  to  us.  Only 
that  day  dawns  to  which  we  are   awake. 
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There  IB  mow:  day  to  da^wai.   The  sun  is  hut 
a  morning  star.* 

A  few  years  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War,  I  was  one  of 
a  small  party  of  friends  who  were 
voyaging  down  the  Ohio,  with  the 
purpose  of  exploring  th6  Mammoth 
Cave.     It  was  a  fair  day  in  June, 
to  wbose  soft  sky  the  tinted  water 
and  green  shores  sweetly  responded. 
We  sailed  that  day  past  long,  black 
colonnades  of  boat-chimneys  front- 
ing  river-side  cities  —  past  gentle 
hills  with  their  lacework  of  Catawba 
vines,  the  rich  bequest  of  a  perished 
tribe — past  pic-nic  groves  alive  with 
dancers,    and  vocal  Avith  laughter 
and    music — far   and  farther  into 
the  river  solitudes,  where  the  wild 
deer    spi-ing  away  from  the   cliffs 
at   our   approacli,  and   our   voices 
mingle  with  the  scream  and  chatter 
of  wild  creatures — ^into  realms  of  a 
strange  beauty,  where  silence  touches 
our   lips,    as  green  islands  appear 
and    vanish    or    we    enter    green 
grottoes   of  foliage,  whoso   arches 
above    the    naiTo^^dng    river    are 
scorched    by    our    chimneys  —  by 
spots  where  brave  pioneers  of  civi- 
lisation sleep  peacefully  under  the 
crosses  they  came  to  set  up  in  the 
wilderness — and  by  ancient  mounds 
where  rest  the  bones  of  men  who 
also,  doubtless,  had  their  ovm  cross 
to  bear.   But  on  the  Ohio  the  points 
of   beauty  and    interest    are    but 
casual    reliefs    to    long    miles    of 
monotonous   flatness,   and   by   the 
tliird  or  fourth  hour  each  passenger 
has  been  driven  to  his  or  her  re- 
sources— ^to  games,  novels,  music — 
for  there  is  a  piano — political  dis- 
cussion, and  the  rest.     For  myself 
I  was  making,  as  my  reader  hardly 
need  be  now  informed,  a  sentimental 
journey,    and    devoted    myself  to 
observing  the  characters  who  were 
thrown  together  on  this  miniature 
planet.     They   were   of  all   races. 
There  was  even  a  poor  half-breed 


Indian  woman  sitting  on  the  deck 
selling  little  embroideries  to  the 
pale-faces,  whose  forerunners  had 
once  charmed  away  the  lands  of 
her  ancestors  with  just  such  trifles. 
There  is  one  characteristic  about 
the  Indians  which,  to  my  mind, 
marks  them  as  the  race  nearest  of 
all  to  the  wild  animal:  they  are 
never  known  to  laugh,  or  even  to 
smile.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
make  them  smile,  without  success ; 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  an  Indian 
being  induced  to  laugh.  The  most 
human  thing  one  detects  about  the 
Indian  is,  perhaps,  his  occasional 
fits  of  jealousy.  When  Washington 
Irving  was  a  boy,  he  was  on  an 
expedition  to  Ogdensburgh,  New 
York,  where  a  squaw  was  so  cap- 
tivated by  his  handsome  face,  that 
she  could  not  conceal  her  admira- 
tion ;  whereupon  her  husband  was  so 
filled  with  rage,  that  he  knocked  Ir- 
ving down,  and  was  barely  restrained 
from  stabbing  him.  Nothing  can 
be  sadder  to  see  than  these  forlorn, 
down-looking  half-breeds,  who  are 
signs  not  of  a  perishing  so  much 
as  of  a  demoralised  race.  They 
have  not  now  even  the  attraction 
of  savage  sincerity,  but  with  their 
vein  of  Saxon  blood  have  acquired 
something  of  the  shopkeeper's  art. 
Those  very  trifles,  seemingly  of 
Indian  manufacture,  which  the 
woman  is  selling  to  travellers,  are 
made  by  white  hands  in  New  York 
and  other  cities,  and  sent  out  sys- 
tematically through  the  country'  to 
be  sold,  wherever  strangers  are 
likely  to  be  found,  by  Indians  as 
their  own  fabrics. 

The  early  settlers  of  America  were 
chiefly  struck  by  two  facts  about 
the  Indians  ;  first,  the  grandeur  of 
their  physical  proportions  ;  and, 
secondly,  their  small  numbers. 
They  afterwards  found  out  the 
dreadftd  secret  that  these  two  facts 
were  obverse   and  reverse  of  the 
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same  cause,  since  eveiy  weakly,  de- 
formed, or  aged  pergon  was  at  once 
slain.  The  straggle  for  life  did  not 
admit  of  the  weak  living  to  shackle 
the  strong  ;  and  hence,  whilst 
there  were  superb  forms,  these 
were  picked  out  of  many.  These 
red  men  had  anticipated  the  counsel 
of  Alphonso  of  Castile  to  the  gods  : 

Men  and  go<ls  art'  too  extense ; 
Could  you  blaeken  and  condense  ? 
Your  rank  overgrowths  reduce 
Till  your  kinds  abound  with  juice  ? 
Earth,  crowded,  cries,  ' Too  many  mtii  I ' 
My  counsel  is,  kill  nine  in  ten, 
And  bestow  the  shares  of  all 
On  the  remnant  decimal. 
Add  their  nine  lives  to  this  cat ; 
Stuff  their  nine  brains  in  his  hat ; 
Make  his  frame  and  forces  square 
With  the  labours  he  must  dare. 


The  Indian  under  this  regime  had 
no  inward  or  affectional  life,  but  the 
world  has  never  known  such  perfect 
senses  as  he  secured .  In  his  miracu- 
lous power  of  seeing,  and  hesjiag, 
and  smelling,  the  stories  of  which 
are  certainly  not  exaggerated,  he 
seems  to  be  a  prophecy  of  what 
keenness  and  power  the  clear  Ame- 
rican sky  and  the  vast  distances 
are  able  to  add  ultimately  to  the 
European  man. 

Colonel  Marcy,  of  the  United 
States  army,  in  his  valuable  work, 
Thirty  Years  of  Amiy  Life  on  the 
Border,  has  much  that  is  interesting 
concerning  the  Indian's  fine  powers 
of  observation.  Speaking  of  his 
ability  at  '  tracking,'  Col.  M.  says  : 

Almost  all  the  Indians  whom  I  have  met 
with  are  proficient  in  this  species  of  know- 
ledge, the  faculty  for  acquiring  which  ap- 
pears to  be  innate  with  them.  Exigendes 
of  woodland  and  prairie  life  stimulate  the 
savage  from  childhood  to  develop  fiiculties 
so  important  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  the 
chase. 

An  Indian,  on  coming  to  a  trail,  will 
generally  teU  at  a  glance  its  age,  by  what 
particular  tribe  it  was  made,  the  number  of 
the  party,  and  many  other  things  connected 
with  it  astounding  to  the  uninitiated. 

I  remember,  upon  one  occasion,  as  I  was 
riding  with  a  Delaware  upon  the  prairies, 
we  crossed  the  trail  of  a  large  party  of 
Indians  travelling  with  lodges.   The  tracks 


appeared  to  me  quite  fresh,  and  I  remarkt-d 
to  the  Indian  that  we  must  be  ne&r  the 
party.  *  Oh,  no,'  said  he,  *the  trail  was 
made  two  days  before,  in  the  morning,*  at 
the  same  time  pointing  with  his  finger  to 
where  the  sun  would  be  at  abont  eight 
o'clock.  Then,  seeing  that  my  curiosity 
was  excited  to  know  by  what  means  he 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no 
dew  for  the  last  two  nights,  but  that  on 
the  previous  morning  it  had  been  heavr. 
He  then  pointed  out  to  me  some  spears  of 
grass  that  had  been  pressed  down  into  the 
earth  by  the  horses'  hoofs,  upon  wliicii  the 
sand  still  adhered,  having  dried  on,  thus 
clearly  showing  that  the  grass  was  w*>t 
when  the  tracks  were  made. 


The  pnre  Indian  languages  have 
no  words  for  gods,  angels,    or  de* 
mens.     I  have  never  been  able  to 
trace  any  superstitions  among  them 
except  those  concerning  the  occult 
powers     of    medicine-men,     which 
have    been    largely  mingled   with 
snatches,  so  to  speak,  of  scriptural 
stories  received  probably  at  a  very 
early     period     from    missionaries. 
They    seem    to    be  influenced   by 
dreams.     Bayard   Taylor,    who    is 
just  now  travelling  in  Colorado,  was 
told  by  one   of   the   squatters   in 
Boulder  Yalley,  that  when  he  and 
seven  others  settled  therein  1859, 
the  Indians  surrounded  them.    The 
eight  squatters  constructed  a  rude 
fort  and  resolved  to  defend  them- 
selves.    Two  or  three  days   after 
hostilities  had  commenced,  they  ob- 
served   some    commotion    in    the 
Indian  camp.     Toward  evening,  a 
warrior  arrived  for  parley.    He  said 
that  their  medicine-man   had  just 
dreamed  that  the  stars  had  fallen 
from  heaven,    and    a   flood  swept 
away  their  camp,  and  that  they  had 
determined  to  leave,  which — after  a 
mighty  howl  of  grief— they  did. 

Every  steamboat  that  sails  in  the 
west  is  a  university  for  the  study 
of  physiognomy  and  ethnology.  In 
that  which  was  bearing  us,  on  the 
particular  occasion  to  which  I  am 
referring,  I  fell  to  comparing  mi- 
nutely an  English  party  on  board 
with  the  Americans,  both  of  New 
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England  and  the  West.     *  In  less 
than   two   centuries    and   a  half,' 
says  Palfrey,    *a  different   climate 
and  regimen  on  this  continent  have 
produced  on  the  descendants  of  the 
English   some  remarkable   physio- 
logical changes.     The  normal  type 
of  the   Englishman  at    home    ex- 
hibits a  fidl  habit,   a  moist  skin, 
curly  hair,  a  sanguine  temperahient. 
In  the  transplanted  race  the  form 
is   oftener  slender,   the   skin   dry, 
the  hair  straight,  the  temperament 
bilious  or  nervous/     It  should  be 
added    to    this    that    the    Anglo- 
American  is  taller  than  the  Eng- 
lishman ;  this  is,  I  beUeve,  the  case 
with  the  New  Englander,  but  it  is 
certainly  the  case  when  the  Eastern 
American  is   transplanted    to  the 
West.     A  very   interesting    state- 
ment   was    recently   made    before 
the  National  Academy  of  Science 
(U.S.)  by  the  late  Professor  Gould, 
of   Cambridge.      Professor    Gould 
had  based  his  calculations  mainly 
upon    the    measurements    of   the 
soldiers    enlisted    in    the  Federal 
army,  all  of  which  were  carefully 
taken  according  to  law.    He  showed 
that  foreigners  were  shorter  than 
natives    of  America.      As   we  go 
West,  he    said,   men  grow  taller. 
The  averages  of  height  increased, 
according   to  the  muster-rolls,  as 
the  enlistments  went  West,  and  the 
highest   average  was    reached    on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
in  the  State  of  Iowa,  namely,  69 
inches.     Agassiz,  who  was  present, 
ascribed  this  increase  of  the  Ame- 
rican skeleton  to  the  quantities  of 
lime  which  mingle  with  the  springs 
and  soils  of  the  country.     Never- 
theless, the  fact  is  generally  recog- 
nised ;  and  if  this  skeleton  should 
ever  be  clothed  with  a  proportionate 
extent  of  flesh  and  blood,  we  shall 
look  for  a  race  of  giants  to  appear 
in  those   days  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     Already  the  ideals  of 
the  West  are  in  the  direotion  of 
enormous   size  and  strength.     On 
our  boat  we  had  a  sort  of  prose- 


Minnesinger,  who  was  never  weary 
of  reciting  the  exploits  of  the 
Crocketts,  the  Bowies,  and  other 
half-mythic  heroes  of  the  primal 
West,  and  the  climax  of  every 
story  was  when  the  hero  proved 
himself  a  match  for  two  or  three 
Indians. 

In  the  narratives  of  these  min- 
strels, by  the  bye,  I  thought  I  saw 
tricked  out  many  a  fellow  who  du- 
ring life  was  too  well  known  to  the 
Courts,  and  have  ever  since  had 
grievous  misgivings  as  to  the 
heroes  of  other  hmds  and  ages. 
Were  Hector,  Achilles,  and  the 
rest  —  apart  from  Homer  —  only 
naked  savages  of  the  bronze  age, 
with  their  'toothpicks?'  Will 
some  American  Livy  of  the  far 
future  relate  concerning  the  Bor- 
der Ruffian,  that  he  was  called 
'Wolverine'  because  he  was  suckled 
by  a  she- wolf ;  and  will  cities  on 
the  Pacific  be  named  after  him  ? 
How  many  epic  heroes,  should  they 
appear  on  earth  to-day  as  they 
really  were  in  former  times,  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  police  before 
night  ?  Qiie  st^is-je  ?  If  they  at 
all  resembled  the  Western  settler 
of  to-day,  they  certainly  were  *  hard 
cases.'  Some  of  the  sentiments 
and  devices  which  the  emigrants 
love  to  paint  on  their  waggons 
show  also  a  just  self-appreciation ; 
amongst  these  I  have  lately  seen 
noted,  '  The  Red  Bull,'  'Cold  Cuts 
and  Pickled  Eel's  Feet,'  'Hell- 
roaring  Bill  from  Bitter  Creek.' 
Such  are  the  coats  of  arms  for  the 
future  society  of  the  Pacific  shore ! 

We  voyaged  very  harmoniously 
on  our  expedition  for  several  hours ; 
but  we  came  at  last  to  a  certain 
spot  on  the  river, where  the  American 
demon  arose  to  divide  us.  '  There,' 
said  some  one,  'the  slave  woman 
Margaret  Gamer  cast  herself  into 
the  river  and  perished,  as  they 
were  dragging  her  back  to  slavery. 
She  followed  thus  into  the  land  of 
liberty  her  three  children,  whose 
throats  she  had  cut  the  day  before 
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at  Cincinnati,  wlien  the  Court  de- 
cided that  they  must  all  be  returned 
under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.' 
Hereupon  scowling  Southerners 
break  off  to  form  their  own  group, 
where  they  rehearse  the  brave 
deeds  of  Kentuckians  in  their  con- 
flicts with  the  *  d d  Yankees  *  in 

Kanzas.  Thereupon,  overhearing 
the  woi*d,  a  free  State  Klanzas  set- 
tler relates  how  old  Ossawattomie 
Brown,  having  received  from  Clay 
Pate,  leader  of  Kentucky  Rangers, 
his  iDOwie-knife  and  revolver  by 
surrender,  forced  Pate  to  get  on 
his  knees  and  confess  to  the  Lord 
in  detail  his  many  crimes,  his 
memory  being  assisted  from  time 
to  time  by  Captain  Brown,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  his  comrades, 
and  to  the  disgust  of  the  Kentucky 
band,  Avho  were  also  made  to  take 
the  uncongenial  attitude  of  their 
leader.  Thus,  between  the  two 
ends  of  our  boat  hung  already 
the  cloud  that  was  soon  to  blacken 
the  whole  sky  bending  over 
America.  Few  were  the  decks  on 
w^hich  the  Union  was  not  divided 
many  years  before  that  first  shell 
crashed  against  Fort  Sumter. 

I  was  once  travelHng  on  a  steam- 
boat from  a  town  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi  towards  St.  Louis.  It 
was  on  a  summer's  night,  and  a 
large  company,  chiefly  the  ministers 
and  laymen  who  had  composed  a 
Unitarian  Conference  up  the  river, 
and  their  families,  were  enjoying 
the  moonlight.  Laughter  and  joy 
reigned  among  the  younger  people, 
and  the  ministers  were  engaged  in 
theological  debates.  At  last  the 
moon  was  sinking,  and  we  were  all 
preparing  to  part  for  the  night, 
when  suddenly  a  voice  was  heard 
from  the  shore,  pronouncing  some 
word  that  we  could  not  understand ; 
but  the  captain  understood  it :  the 
bell  tinkled  sharply,  the  wheels 
were  reversed,  and  the  engine 
paused  with  a  heavy  groan.  On 
the  shore  was  a  close  carriage,  by 
the  side  of  which  stood  a  man  hold- 


ing a  pine-knot  torch.  When  the 
boat  was  close  to  the  wharf,  the 
carriage  door  was  opened,  and  two 
men  dragged  from  it  a  struggling 
but  silent  woman.  When  she  was 
lifted  on  our  boat  we  saw  the  ropes 
that  bound  this  quadroon  woman ; 
we  saw  her  look  of  wild  despair  as 
the  torch  flared  its  red  light  upon 
her  ;  the  spot  where  the  hope  that 
had  animated  her  brave  flight  lay 
murdered ; — and  our  laughter,  our 
theology,  nay,  our  very  existence 
was  embittered.  It  was  a  sleepless 
night ;  and  one  wondered  that  the 
boat  with  the  poor  Avretch  chained 
below  its  gay  «aZoM,  and  its  crowd 
of  men  and  women,  fi^m  among 
whom  not  one  dared  to  start  for- 
ward and  close  with  her  oppressor, 
did  not  sink  with  its  ignoble  ^ight. 
That  heavy  night  recorded  in  some 
hearts  silent  vows,  fulfilled  since 
vnih  their  blood. 

'I  remember  once,'  said  a  gen- 
tleman to  me,  'being  on  one  of 
these  boats,  on  the  way  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  Cincinnati,  when  we  had 
on  board  the  great  Kentucky  Senator, 
and  then  presidential  candidate, 
Henry  Clay.  As  we  were  about  to 
sit  doAMi  to  dinner,  a  noise  aax>se  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  and  looking 
toward  the  spot  I  saw  several  men 
with  bowie-knives  in  their  hands. 
The  captain,  it  seems,  was  on  the 
point  of  introducing  to  the  dinner- 
table  two  very  respectable  negroes, 
and  the  Southerners  swore  they 
would  kill  them  if  they  took 
their  seats.  One  of  the  negroes 
said  in  a  calm  voice  that  neither  he 
nor  his  friend  desired  to  take  seats 
at  the  table  with  the  whites,  and 
that  they  had  only  approached  be- 
cause they  were  bidden.  There  ^vas 
something  in  the  tone  of  this  man 
that  moved  Mr.  Clay,  who  spoke 
warmly  and  even  eloquently  (he 
was  regarded  as  the  leading  orator 
of  America)  in  favour  of  allowing 
the  men  to  take  their  seats.  The 
majority  sympathised  with  him, 
though  the  few  who  had  resisted 
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still  muttered.  Bat  now  that  it 
was  settled  that  they  shonld  do  so, 
the  two  negroes  respectfally  de- 
clined to  sit  at  the  table :  it  was, 
they  said,  of  no  importance  to  them, 
and  it  would  offend  some,  and  they 
preferred  a  side  table.  This  arrange- 
ment was  at  length  adopted.  It  was 
then  whispered  about  that  the  two 
negroes  were  the.  distinguished 
negro  orators  Frederick  Douglass 
and  Charles  Remond.  This  having 
been  corroborated,  the  men,  who  by 
their  delicate  behaviour  had  won  the ' 
sympathy  of  the  company  on  the 
boat,  were  invited  to  address  them 
on  the  upper  deck  :  they  consented, 
and  there  was  in  the  afternoon  a 
large  assembly  to  hear  them.  And 
with  such  power,  with  such  simple 
and  touching  eloquence,  did  they 
speak  of  the  wrongs  of  their  race, 
that  the  company  was  frequently 
moved  to  tears,  many  of  them 
being  Southerners;  and  Mr.  Clay 
himself  declared  to  me  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  man  existed 
in  the  United  States  who  would 
have  spoken  more  eloquently  than 
Mr.  Douglass,  and  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  civilisation  that  such  a 
man  should  only  have  gained  his 
freedom  by  flight,  or  that  the  race 
which  had  produced  two  such 
orators  should  be  enslaved.' 

Many  events  such  as  these,  my 
reader,  were  the  prologues  to  the 
tragedy  of  the  last  four  years  in 
America.  Every  ship  that  sailed, 
every  fugitive  pursued,  every  en- 
counter between  Northern  and 
Southern,  graved  another  solemn 
sentence  on  Fate's  iron  leaf. 

Sailing  beyond  the  sunset  was 
very  well  for  Ulysses  and  his  com- 
rades in  those  old  days  when  com- 
fortable hotels  were  rare  ;  for  our- 
selves, when  the  red  sun  dropped 
into  a  cloud  we  all  rejoiced  that  his 
last  ray  flushed  the  spires  of  Louis- 
ville, where  we  were  to  rest  for  the 
night.  We  were  still  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  Cave,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance  had 
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to  be  passed  over  on  a  stage-coach. 
The  next  day  was  sullen  and 
threatening,  and  when  we  reached 
that  part  of  our  journey  that  must 
be  made  with  horses,  a  steady  rain 
had  set  in.  The  old  stage-coach, 
bequeathed  us  from  the  time  of  the 
Georges,  was  not  mentioned  by 
Jefferson  in  his  indictment  of  the 
British  King,  but  it  deserved  to  be. 
Like  the  opossum,  extinct  nearly 
everywhere  else,  this  ugly  mar- 
supial of  locomotion  still  fumbles 
along  in  some  parts  of  America, 
bearing  its  unhappy  children  in  its 
pouch.  Just  as  we  are  about  to 
drive  off,  a  fine-looking  English 
lady  steps  out  of  the  inn  to  take 
her  place.  The  coach  is  already 
fuller  than  its  dimensions  pcrmit--- 
each  one  having  declined  to  take 
the  outside  on  account  of  the  raih — 
and  each  'insider'  has  somebody  in 
his  or  her  lap.  With  American 
gallantry  the  young  men  all  leap 
out  to  offer  the  English  lady  their 
places  ;  but  she  has  already 
mounted  beside  the  driver,  and  de- 
clares that  she  prefers  it.  No  per- 
suasion could  make  her  leave  her 
place  in  the  drenching  rain ;  and 
when,  after  thirty  miles  of  it,  the 
departure  of  some  passengers  made 
a  vacancy  within,  and  she  still  per- 
sisted in  remaining  outside  in  the 
rain,  her  bravery  so  wrought  upon 
the  minds  of  our  young  Americans 
that  they  struggled  for  places  out- 
side, where  they  made  her  acquain- 
tance, and  thereafter  she  was  the 
lioness  of  the  party.  It  was  ru- 
moured also  that  we  had  an  English 
lord  outside.  This  was  whispered 
by  the  driver  to  one  of  us,  he  de- 
claring that  he  had  heard  one  of 
two  Englishmen,  who  also  remained 
outside,  address  the  other  as  Lord 
Heimer.  It  is  not  given  to  an 
'American  every  day  to  see  a  live 
lord ;  and  this  report  caused  the 
company,  when  the  coach  stopi)ed 
next,  to  leave  it  for  a  good  gaze  at 
his  lordship.  Lord  Heimer' s  cou- 
rage liad  yielded  to  the  drenching 
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raixi,  and  he  had  erept  law  down 
into  the  *  boot,'  wliere  he  shared  the 
floor  with  hiB  portmanteau,  and« 
from  behind  the  leathern  flap  which 
pix>tected  him,  no  noble  feature 
emerged.  However,  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  inn  where  we  were  to 
pass  the  night,  he  was  gaaed  at 
with  an  interest  which  must  have 
astonished  him.  '  What  elegant 
mamiers  ! '  said  one ;  'What  a  noble 
look ! '  said  another.  Young  America 
began  to  feel  jealous.  His  lordsldp 
goes  to  the  register  of  the  inn,  and 
writes  his  name;  and  when  he 
leaves  it,  there  is  a  rush- — attribu- 
table, I  trust,  more  to  curiosity  ex- 
asperated bj  the  absence  of  other 
sensations,  than  to  flunkeyism — ^to 
see  what  he  has  written.  Heavens ! 
he  has  written  his  name,  plain  'Mr. 
Nordheimer. '  I  wonder  if  the  poor 
man,  the  first  letter  of  whose  name 
had  been  mistaken  by  our  driver, 
ey&r  learned  of  the  honorary  badge 
that  blossomed  and  withered  so 
quickly  upon  his  breast  in  the  eyes 
of  our  Republicans  that  day ! 

In  that  dreary  aad  lonely  region 
I  remember  to  have  been  fiwscinated 
by  something  that  neither  king  nor 
queen,  whatever  their  glory,  oonld 
equal — ^a  ILtUe  group  of  humming- 
birds. Generally  one  is  as  many  as 
one  can  see  on  the  same  bush, 
though  I  had  seen  two;  but  out 
liere  on  this  wretched  spot,  in- 
habited by  ignorant  peasants,  I 
saw  six  or  seven  at  once.  The  pen 
that  attempts  to  describe  worthily 
the  hxunpmig-bird's  beauty  muvt 
fail  only  less  signally  than  if  it 
would  describe  the  flower  of  earthly 
beauty,  a  beautiful  woman.  I  find 
some  little  evidence  that  some  of 
the  orthodox  ParitaDS  of  early  days 
were  almost  peranaded  by  this  little 
bird  that  the  curse,  on  Nature  was 
not  tgtal.  Hector  St.  John,  the 
friend  of  Frajiklin,  and  the 
'  American  Farmer '  whom  Hazlitt 
(and  Lamb  also,  I  believe)  admired, 
wrote  with  enthusiasm  of  this  bird 
nearly  ninety  years  ago : 


On  this  liltle  bird  [lie  sayci]  K«tnm>  im» 
profusely  Livitihed  her  most  fiplendid  oolours ; 
the -most  perfect  azure,  the  most  beautiful 
gold,  the  most  dazzling  red,  are  for  ever  in 
contrast,  and  help  to  embellish  the  plomet: 
of  his  mf^jestic  head.  The  richest  palette  «t* 
the  most  luxmaant  painter  could  jierer  ia- 
vent  anything  to  be  compared  to  tke  vazie- 
gated  tints  with  vhich  Uiis  insect  bird  it. 
arrayed.  Its  bill  is  as  long  and  as  sharp 
as  a  coarse  sewing  needle;  like  the  bee. 
Nature  has  taught  it  to  find  oat  in  tlie  caijx 
of  flowers  and  blossoms  those  melliflwiOii 
particles  that  serve  it  for  suffioient  food,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  leave  them  untouched,  nn- 
deprived  of  anything  that  our  eyes  can 
possibly  distinguish.  When  it  feeds  it  uppcan^ 
as  if  immovable,  though  continually  oo  tha- 
wing; and  sometimes,  £rom  what  motives  1 
know  not,  it  will  tear  and  lacerate  fioven> 
into  a  himdred  pieces  ;  for,  strange  to  tell, 
they  are  the  most  irascible  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  Where  do  passions  find  room  in  so 
diminutive  a  body  f  They  often  fight  with 
the  fury  of  lions,  until  one  of  tbe  c«hb> 
batants  falls  a  sacrifice  and  dies.  Wh€3i 
fatigued  it  has  often  perched  within  a  few 
feet  of  me,  and  on  such  favourable  oppor^ 
tunities  I  have  surveyed  it  witb  the  most 
minute  attention.  Its  little  eyes  appear  like 
diamonds,  reflecting  light  on  every  side; 
most  elegtuitly  flnii£ed  in  all  parts,  it  is  a 
miniature  work  of  our  great  Parent,  who 
Heems  to  have  formed  it  t^e  smallest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
winged  speoies. 

It  is  indeed  an  animated  sap- 
phire,—nay  the  winged  Bpint  of  all 
gems, — and  to  see  it  dartliii^  and 
flashing  among  the  honeysiMddea 
and  jasmixMS  is  •  as  well  wortk  a 
voyage  across  tihe  Atlantic  aa  Nia* 
gara  or  the  Mammoth  Gave.  For  it 
can  only  be  really  seen  when  alivv ; 
its  peculiar  radiance  is  extingvifihed 
by  death,  like  that  of  glow- womi&  I 
have  repeatedly  cau^t  and  triod  to 
keep  them  in  my  room  with  the  aid 
of  all  the  flowers  that  it  nsnaliy 
visits,  but  it  at  once  pined  away 
and  died  in  captirvity.  Once,  indeed, 
I  thought  that  I  discovered  in  it  a 
curious  inBtmct  of  cunniiur  in  ad- 
dition to  the  passions  which  St. 
John  declares  rage  in  its  tin}* 
breast.  As  soon  as  I  caught  one 
it  closed  its  diamond  eyes  and 
stretched  itself  on  my  hand  as  if 
dead ;  but  no  sooner  was  I  oE 
my  guard  than  it  darted  away  oat 
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of  the  window  which  I  had  opened 
to  give  it  air,  as  lively  as  ever.  1 
read  some  years  afterward  a  deeply 
interesting  account  by  a  nataralist 
of  the  same  state  (Kentucky)  in 
which  I  saw  so  many  of  his  experi- 
ments with  it.  He  had,  he  said, 
tried  often  to  get  one  to  live  in  his 
room,  but  invariably  they  lost  all 
animation  and  brilliancy,  though 
he  sometimes  cotdd  keep  them  alive 
for  a  day  or  two.  At  length  having 
released  one  which  seemed  to  be  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  followed  it 
into  the  garden  and  watched  it. 
He  saw  it  perch  here  and  there, 
until  at  last  it  found  a  httle  green 
spider,  very  common  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  this  spider  it  eagerly 
swallowed,  and  so  soon  as  it  did  so 
its  vivacity  and  its  colours  returned, 
•and  it  flashed  about  its  old  bowers 
as  before.  When  next  he  caught' 
one  he  took  care  to  secure  a 
number  of  these  particular  spiders 
also  ;  and  by  occasionally  giving 
the  bird  one  he  was  able  to  keep 
it  in  good  plight  for  some  length 
of  time. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  a 
Southerner  who  has  wandered  in 
other  climes  more  tendetiy  associates 
with  his  native  land  than  its  fire- 
flies. These  he  and  his  childhood's 
companions  have  chased  through 
many  *  lost  bowers  '  and  soft  sum- 
mer nights,  and  wherever  he  sees 
them,  sweet  memories  gleam  for  a 
moment  on  the  night  of  vanished 
years.  Out  here  in  this  desolate 
region  the  night  is  lit  up  with  them, 
as  if  the  earth  were  responding 
with  gentle  luminous  breathings  to 
the  soft  influences  of  Pleiades.  The 
fire-flies  shine  as  they  rise,  and  they 
do  not  flash  so  much  as  glow  like  a 
universal  exhalaMon  of  undulating 
light.  They  make  all  the  woods 
mystic.  A  young  American  poet — 
George  Arnold  —  who  had  much 
poetic  feeling,  but  died  before  he 
had  accomplished  much,  has  written 
some  hues  concerning  these  beauti- 
ftd  creatures  which  I  insert  here  la 


place  of  any  further  reflections  of 
my  o^Ti. 

'Xm  June,  and  all  the  kwland  swamps 
Are  rich  with  tufted  reeds  and  ferns, 
And  filmy  with  the  vaporous  damps 

That  rise  when  twilight's  crimson  bums ; 
And  as  the  deepening  dusk  of  night 
Steals  purpling  up  from  vale  to  height, 
The  wanton  fire-fiies  show  their  fitfol  light. 

Soft  gleams  on  clover-beams  they  fling, 
Aim!  glimmer  in  each  shadowy  dell. 
Or  downward  with  a  sodden  swing, 

Eall,  as  of  old  a  Pleiad  fell; 
And  on  the  fields  bright  gems  they  strew, 
And  up  and  down  the  meadow  go, 
And  through  the  forest  wander  to  aad  fro. 

They  store  no  hive,  nor  eartUy  cell, 

They  sip  no  honey  from  the  rose ; 

By  day  nnseen,  unknown  they  dwell, 

Nor  aught  of  their  rare  gift  disclose : 
Yet,  when  the  night  upon  the  swmmps 
Galls  out  the  muric  and  misty  damps, 
They  pierce  the  shadows  with  their  shining 
lamps. 

Now  ye  who  in  life's  garish  light. 

Unseen,  unknown,  walk  to  and  fro,  ^ 
When  death  shall  bring  a  dreamless  night, 

May  ye  not  find  your  lamps  aglow  ? 
God  works,  we  know  not  why  nor  how, 
And,  0B«  dfty,  lights,  doee  hidden  now, 
May  blaie  like  gems  wptm  an  angel's  brow. 

On  that  night  and  the  next 
morning  we  had  the  satisfliction  of 
seeing  the  courage  of  the  English 
members  of  our  now  consolidated 
party  subjected  to  a  test  for  which 
it  ¥ras  IftBS  prepared  ihan  for  the 
rain  and  discomforts  of  the  stage- 
coach. The  Kentucky  inn  had  but 
two  spare  rooms  for  all  parties, 
large  and  small,  one  for  the  gentle- 
men and  the  other  for  the  ladies, 
and  of  these  two  the  inmates  of  the 
house  had  a  rather  free  range. 
'Cuiquecredendumsuomalo.*  The 
English,  who  had  borne  them- 
selves so  bravely  hitherto,  could 
hardly  restrain  tiieir  disgust,  and 
were  clearly  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating our  south-western  institu- 
tions in  particulars  where  the 
American  adaptability  to  circum- 
stances shone  out.  Margaret 
Ftdler  ^yes  a  hunonHis  account 
of  a  night  passed  in  a  western 
inn,  where   an  English  lady  was 
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one  of  the  company,  whicli  agreed 
very  well  with  thjit  furnished  ns 
by  the  American  ladies  of  their  first 
night  in  Kentucky.     '  We  ladies,' 
she  says,  *  were  to  sleep  in  the  bar- 
room,   from    which    its    drinking 
visitors   could  only  be  ejected  at 
a  late  hour.      The  outer  door  had 
no    fastening   to  prevent  their  re- 
turn.     However,  our   host  kindly 
requested    we   would  call   him,  if 
they  did,  as   he    had    "conquered 
them    for    us,   and   would    do    so 
again."     We  had  also  rather  hard 
couches     (mine    was    the   supper 
table),  but  we   Yankees,   bom  to 
rove,    were    altogether  too   much 
fatigued  to  stand  upon  trifles,  and 
slept  as  sweetly  as  we  would  in  the 
' '  bigly  bower ' '  of  any  baroness.  But 
I  tlunk  England  sat  up  all  night, 
wrapped  in  her  blanket  shawl,  and 
with  a  neAt  lace  cap  upon  her  head, 
so  that  she  would  have  looked  per- 
fectly  the  lady,  if  any  one  had  come 
in, — shuddering   and  listening.      I 
know  that  she  was   very  ill  next 
day,  in  requital.     She  watched,  as 
her  parent   country    watches   the 
seas,  that  nobody  may  do  wrong  in 
any  case,  and  deserved  to  have  met 
some  interruption,  she  was  so  well 
prepared.'     ii  the  morning  there 
was  set  in  the  porch,  upon  which 
both  of  our  rooms  opened,  a  single 
wash-baain  on  a  chair  with  a  large 
towel  beside  it;    and  this   had  to 
serve   our  entire   company,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.     But  when  during 
the  day  we  were  jolted  along  in  a 
springleas    waggpn    over    a    road 
macadamised  with  tree-stumps,  our 
England  looked  back  kindly  upon 
the  receding  inn,  and  the  paw  of  the 
lion  and  the  talon  of  the  eagle  were 
clasped  together  in  a  common  con- 
sent, thajb  Kentucky  was  a  land  of 
unmitigated  barbarism.      The   dis- 
tance to  the  Cave  lengthened  with 
each  report  received  in  answer  to 
otlr  plaintive    inquiiies    from   the 
seedy  and  lean*  poor  whites '  whom 
we  encountered  from  time  to  time  ; 
until  at  last  we  dumbly  resigned 


ourselves  to  our  waggon-rack  (it 
was  drawn  by  oxen — the  only  team 
we  could  procure),  and  at  the  eild 
of  a  day  of  torture  found  ourselves 
bruised  and  almost  fiiinting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Mammoth  Care 
Hotel. 

There   is   stretching    southward 
from  the   Ohio,    and   covering   an 
immense  but    not  yet  completely 
measured  area  in    Kentuc^   and 
Tennessee,   a   continuous   mass   of 
limestone;  blue  limestone  beneath, 
cliff  limestone  above,  with  now  and 
then  some    beautifol    but    fragile 
marble.       Out    of    this    material 
Nature,  waiting  so  many  ages  for 
artists  and  architects,  undertook  to 
do    some  colossi  carving  in  her 
own    way,   and   has    left   in    th»t 
region  some  of  the  most  wonderftil 
and   grotesque   works  imaginable. 
If   Professor     Bamsa«y    sighs    far 
another  geological  wqrld  to   coo- 
quer,  now  that  he  has  got  through 
Wales,  I  can  commend  him  to  the 
unexplored  state  of  Kentucky,  and 
can  promise  him  unrivalled  wonders. 
The  sculptures  of  ISTature^ — >whose 
ingenuity  in  them  has  led  the  illite- 
rate   of  that  region   to   attribute 
them  to  such  black  art  as  is  implied 
in  naming  them   *  Devil's  Pulpit/ 
'Bottomless  Pit,'  and  the  like, — 
are  represented  in  high  knobs  with 
holes  sinking  300  feet  straight  down 
in  them,   rivers    dashing  between 
perpendicular  cliffs  1300  feet  high, 
vast   inverted    cones,  down  which 
the  roar   of   distant    waterfalls   is 
heard,    isolated  springs   that    rise 
each    day    12   or    15    inches    and 
sink  again  with  the  regularity  of 
tides,  and  Sinking  Creeks  that  dis- 
appear and  run  under  the  earth  for 
five  or  six  miles.     There  are  also 
vast  slabs  impres^d  with  the  foot- 
prints of  primitive  animals,  and,  in 
one  important  case,  with  those  of 
man ;  and  there  are  bone  caves  as 
yet  half  examined.     In  this  state 
also  there  are  some  ten  or  twelve 
large  Indian  mounds   or  fortifica- 
tions, the   largest   of  which — ^thar 
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near  Bowling  Green — is  built  on  a 
magnificent  natural  fortress,  and 
shows  that  the  Indians  had  keen 
eyes  for  such  large  defences. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  xerj 
carefuily  studied  all  the  discoveries 
of  liis  age  made  concerning  the  In- 
dians, could  not  believe  that  they 
had  originally  migrated  from  Asia, 
and  yet  these  Indian  mounds  im- 
pressed him  with  the  idea  that  they 
had  once  enjoyed  a  higher  civilisa- 
tion than  any  of  which  the  whites 
were  witnesses. 

At  what  period,  [ho  aaks]  by  what  people, 
were  these  works  constructed?  What  degree 
of  civilisation  had  this  people  reached? 
Were  thoy  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  ? 
What  has  become  of  them  ?  Can  we  con- 
ceive that  nations  sufficiently  powerful  to 
have  raised  such  considerable  fortifications, 
and  who  buried  their  dead  with  such  re- 
ligious care,  cjvn  have  been  de^itroyed  and 
replaced  by  the  ignorant  and  barbarous 
hordes  we  see  about  m  at  the  present  day? 
Could  the  calamities  occasioned  by  a  long 
state  of  war  havo  effaced  the  last  traces  of 
their  civilisation  and  brought  them  back  to 
the  primitive  condition  of  hunters  ?  Are 
our  Indians  the  descendants  of  that  ancient 
people?  ....  This  planet  is  very  oW. 
Like  the  works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who 
can  say  through  how  nuny  editions  it  has 
passed  in  the  immensity  of  ages?  Tho  rent 
continents,  the  straits,  the  gulfs,  the  islands, 
the  shallows  of  the  ocean,  are  but  vast  frag-- 
meats  on  which,  as  on  the  planks  of  some 
wrecke<l  vessel,  the  men  of  former  genera- 
tions who  escaped  these  commotions  have 
produced  new  populations.  Time,  so  precious 
to  us.  the  creatures  of  a  moment,  is  nothing 
to  Xature.  ' 

There  are  in  Kentucky,  five  or 
six  caves  which  would  be  accounted 
marvels  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  but  there  they  are  all  dwarfed 
by  proxunity  to  the  great  Mammoth 
Cave,  in  which  one  may  wander 
under  the  earth  to  an  extent  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  40  to  100 
miles.  The  period  of  its  discovery 
is  unknown,  but  it  was  first  pointed 
out  to  white  pioneers  by  the  Iiidians. 
The  tracks  of  hoofed  animals  were 
found  in  it,  and,  indeed,  may  still 
be  seen;  these  and  certain  bones 
which  were  found  there,  but  are  no 
longer  discoverable,  gave  rise  to  the 


tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  that, 
in  the  early  struggles  between  the 
French  and  English,  regiments 
were  concealed  and  fed  in  the  cave. 
Probably  no  soldiers  of  either  coun- 
try were  ever  within  a  hundred 
miles,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  spot, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
through  the  prevalent  ignorance  of 
the  region,  some  remains  of  scien- 
tific intei^st  have  been  hopelessly 
lost. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  we 
prepared  for  our  visit  to  the  Under- 
world. The  ladies  are  taken  in 
one  direction,  and  the  gentlemen  in 
another,  and  when  we  meet  again, 
fresh  introductions  are  almost  re- 
quired. The  ladies,  in  *  bloomers' 
of  vanous  colours — all  except  Bri- 
Winia,  who  will  sacrifice,  herself  to 
Decorum — form  indeed  a  charming 
group  of  gipsies ;  but  the  men,  in 
their  ugly  corduroys,  are  uhpictu- 
resque  banditti.  To  each  of  us  is 
given  a  lighted  candle,  and  headed 
by  a  handsome  and  intelligent  mu- 
latto for  our  guide  (he  is  trying 
to  save  up  from  the  gifts  of  tourists 
enough  to  raise  him  from  the 
'cavern  of  slavery  to  the  upper 
world  of  freedom),  and  followed  by 
another  bearing  a  hamper  of  satis- 
factoiy  size,  we  bid  farewell  to  the 
light  of  day,  and  enter,  a  curious 
procession,  into  the  fern-wreathed 
but  awful  mouth  of  the  chasm. 

The  main  cave  into  which  we 
soon  enter  is  six  miles  in  length, 
from  40  to  100  feet  in  height,  and 
from  60  to  100  feet  in  width.  This, 
which  is  the  largest  part  of  the 
cave,  leads  to  what  is  called 
the  Rotunda,  which  is  a  vast 
dome  over  100  feet  in  height, 
and  175  in  diameter.  Bocketssent 
up  here  do  not,  indeed,  as  in 
the  Speedwell  mine,  Derbyshire, 
burst  without  reaching  the  ceil- 
ing, but  Roman  candles  show  a 
splendid  dome.  To  the  right  of  the 
Rotunda,  a  large  space  stretches 
which  is  called  Audubon's  Avenue, 
that  naturalist  having  devoted  much 
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time  to  its  exploration.  At  this 
point  there  are  iracea  of  some  cot- 
tages which  -wvore  built  many  years 
ago  for  tlie  residence  of  consnmp- 
tivesy  iihe  odd  notion  having  goi 
abroad  that  the  air  of  the  cave  was 
good  for  persons  afflicted  with, 
diseases  of  the  Inngs.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  a  considerable  nfomber 
went  tbere  to  live.  It,  of  ccmrse, 
hastened  their  death,  and  before 
they  died  their  eyes  became  snnken, 
and  tbeir  faces  bloodless.  The 
cavern  proved  but  a  way-station  to 
the  scarcely  more  gloomy  reahos  of 
Death.  Not  &ir  £N>m  this  is  'the 
Chnrch/  where,  indeed,  those 
*  spirits  in  prison'  heard  preaching 
at  varioas  times  from  the  Methodist 
itinerants  who  passed  that  way. 
Natore  was  not  at  all,  bowever,  in* 
a  metbodistic  mood  when  she  carved 
this  curious  hall,  with  its  queer 
altars  and  Gothic  cdling.  The 
jnost  interesting  thing  in  it  is  tiie 
'  Organ,'  which  is  formed  of  sta- 
lagxmtic  layers  of  stcme  cnrvin^ 
over,  one  i^>on  another,  to  the  nmnr- 
ber  of  nine  or  ten.  Each  is  hollow, 
and  has  tiae  af^earance  of  an  cxrgan- 
pipe,  and  eadi  yields  a  separate* 
tone  when  struck  witii  the  fist  or  a 
nuJlet,  the  tone  varying  in  character 
with  the  length  and  siae  of  the  ppe. 
The  series  C,  D,  D  sharp,  B,  F,  G, 
G  sharps  cc»nes  in  successive  layers ; 
and  by  remamboring  the  sounds  of 
the  other  pipes,  which  are  irregular, 
one  can  easily  beat  out  a  simple 
tone.  I  could  easily  find  good  rea- 
sons why  some  orienital  worshippers 
should  have  set  their  altars  and 
idols  in  caverns,  as  in  the  alabaster 
cave  of  Birmah,  where  the  disciples 
of  Buddha  still  keep  consecrated 
images:  no-  more  fit  pedestals  or 
niches  for  the  grim  unshapely  ob- 
jects of  tbeir  worship  than  these  are 
imaginable.  OriginaUy,  I  suppose, 
every  religion  was  boim  in,  and 
dwelt  in,  some-  place  physiognomi- 
cally  representative  of  it.  Magni, 
exploring  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos, 
wrote: 


In  the  midst  of  this  grand  amphitheatre 
rose  a  concretion  of  about  fifteen  feet  h%h, 
that  in  some  measure  resembled  an  altar ; 
from  which,  taking  the  hint,  we  caused 
mass  to  be  celebrated  there.  The  besotifiil 
columns  that  shot  np  ronsd  the  aJtar  -ap- 
peared like  candlesticks ;  and  many  other 
natural  objects  represented  the  customary 
ornaments  of  this  sacrament. 

The  pious  traveller  was  nearer  to 
the  historical  origin,  of  the  bgbted 
altars  of  his  church  than  be  sus- 
pected. Many  a  hard  stony  dogmay 
or  half-blocked  out  creed  also!, 
which  now  builds  &ir  temples 
in  the  upper  light  and  air, 
wcNild  under  the  spear-tottcbi  of 
Ithuriel  recede  into  the  ^ioaasj 
cave  where  some  pursued  and 
hiding  saint,  reduced  gradually  to 
a  monk,  evolved  it  ixopt  snch 
damp  and  dismal  material  as  big 
abode  furnished.  Nay,  we  begin  to 
feel  conscious,  feeling  the  influence 
of  the  heavy  atmospbere  into  which 
we  have  come  from  the  bunin^ 
summer,  now  many  hundred  feet 
above  us,  that  there  are  dark  and 
before  unsuspected  underworlds 
within  ouraelvea  eorrespondii^  to 
the  abysses  about  us.  Gnomes, 
ghouls,  genii,  already  seem  weird 
possibilities.  How  mucb  of  the 
progress  of  mankind  into  sunnier 
and  more  liberal  beliefs  may  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  ascribed  to  mete- 
oric changes  ? 

When  Scandinavia  and  Britain 
bad  but  half  emerged'  from  old 
glacial  periods,  what  wonder  that 
they  believed  in  the  icy  realm  of 
Hela  ?  (whose  name,  by  the  way, 
now  denotes  the  most  tropical  re- 
gion of  theology !)     Surely — 

The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  sons. 

One  is  not  at  a  loss  to  account 
even  for  those  monotonous,  cbaiiae- 
terless  hells,  into  whiek  aU<  aSenders 
are  supposed  to  be-  indiscriminately 
thrust,  wh^i  standing  beside  what 
our  guide  calls  *the  BottomlesB 
Pit.*  A  vast  hole  is  this,  of  some 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  round 
as  if  drilled  by  a  gigantie  angar : 
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over  this  a  bridge  has  been  thrown 
npon  which  our  guide  invites  ns  all 
to  atand,  and  he  then  kindles  a 
great  red  light  which,  flaring  down 
into  it,  is  caught  by  a  thousand 
crystals  which  glare  from  the  abyss 
np  to*  ns  like  the  fiery  eyes  of  de- 
moiiB  ;  stalactites  glow  in  the  light 
and  become  terrible  tongues  of 
flame.  We  hurl  huge  rodts  into 
this  pit,  and  hear  them  crashing 
from  side  to  side,  returning  shriek- 
ing- demoniac  echoes  to  us  until  the 
ear  loses  the  sound  without  discern- 
ing that  any  stone  has  reached  the 
iiottom. 

One  of  our  poHy,  a  universalist, 
plaintiYely  asks  the  guide  if  the  pit 
ifi^bottomless,  and  is  evidently  much 
Tdioved  on  bein^  told  that  its  bottom 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  just  175 
feet  below.  We  pass  next  through 
Martha's  Palace,  by  Side  Saddle 
Pit,-  and  enter  the  glories  of 
Minerva's  Dome.  The  Side-Saddle 
Fit  is  a  smaller  thing  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  j  ust  d^cribed.  Martha' s 
Palace  has  in  it  many  crystals  of 
fluor-spar  which  light  up  splendidly, 
and  Minerva's  Dome  was  evidently 
named  by  some  one  of  classic 
tastes  who  saw  in  the  superior 
whiteness  of  its  pillars  formed  by 
the  gradual  blending  of  descend- 
ing stalactites  with  ascending  sta- 
lagmites, and  a  certain  simpli^ 
oity  in  the  hall,  something  of  the 
Oroek  character.  We  then  came  to 
the  *  Revellers'  Hall,'  a  room  of  20 
feet  in  height  and  40  in  width. 
After  recognising  feebly  the  name 
of  the  place,  our  English  friends  by 
taking  draughts  from  their  pocket- 
flaaka,  and  our  Americans  by  whirl- 
iDg*  a  httle  in  dances,  which  excited 
such  explosions  of  laughter  as  must 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  genius 
4)f  the  place,  we  passed  through 
what  is  called  the  Scotchman's  Trap. 
Thia  is  an  opening  downward  of  five 
feet  in  diameter,  just  under  a  vast 
atone,  which  is  only  kept  from  fil- 
ing over  the  aperture  by  a  few  inches 
of  Inneatone.     A  Scotchmaa  once 


tried  to  persuade  a  party  from  going 
through,  maintaining  that  the  big 
rock  most  fiJI  at  some  period,  that 
it  might  £aill  just  after  they  had  gone 
throng  in  which  case  they  would 
be  aU.  held  in  a  trap.  The  Scoteh- 
man  succeeded  only  in  giving  his 
name  to  one  of  the  many  formidable 
points  of  the  ca^e.  That  he  was 
justified  by  the  appearance  of  the 
place  in  his  apparehensions  we  all 
felt,  and  indeed,  at  this  poinit,  one 
of  our  most  ^swa^iing  andmartial' 
Rosalinda  sat  down  and  had  a  good 
cry  before  going-  through.  Next 
caonethe  'Fat  Man's Mii^.'  This 
is  a  tortuous,  e^imj  paasage,  in  some 
parts  only  a  foot  in  width,  and  with 
the  ceiling  only  a  foot  above  one's 
back,  for,  of  course,  we  most  all 
crawl  through  tins  viUainoue  plaee, 
which  might  well  be  caUed  '  Any- 
body's Misery,'  We  have  to  be  tied 
with  ropes,  one  to  the  oth«v  there 
being  really  danger  that  some  eaie 
may  stick  fast  between  the  rodcs 
and  have  to  be  dragged  through  by 
the  resl  This  passage  stretches  to 
the  frightfol  extent  <£  1 50  foet,  and. 
fow  are  the  adventurers  into  it  who 
do  not  echo  from  their  heaarts  the 
groans  of  the  fat  man  whose  agonies 
gave  the  place  its  name.  ^  Oh  that 
I  were  an  eel!'  gasped  our  good-sized 
English  lady  (to  whom  I  was  har- 
nessed) sotto  voce.  Our  guide  re- 
lates, to  keep  our  courage  up,  the 
fearful  eaq>erience  of  a  lady,  too 
modest  to  appear  in  a  bloomer,  who 
tried  te  go  through  with  crinoline : 
she  got  throogh  afc  last,  but  the 
crinoline  never  did.  From  this  we 
emerged  into  the  Bacon  Chamber,  a 
small  room,  from  the  ceiling  of 
which  hang  innumerable  blunt 
stalactitic  rocks,  which  have  a  most 
curious  resemblance  to  hams,  shoul- 
ders, sides,  jowls,  aiid  indeed  to 
every  usual  cut  of  pork.  After  our 
ordeal  in  the  narrow  passage  we 
were  quite  ready  for  a  piece  of  ham, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  it  might 
have  been  some  weary  explorer  of 
an  ancient  grotto  who,  emerging 
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from  a  siinilar  labyrinth  of  misery, 
came  upon  hams  that  he  CQald  not 
eat,  that  orig^iBated  the  story  of 
Tantalus.  After  waJkiskg  over  a 
rocky  roacl  for  some  distance  we 
come  to  the  ^  Dead  Sea,'  a  pool  of 
wttfcer  formed,  doubtless,  partly  from 
the  rains  filtered  through  the  eartibi, 
but  partly  also,  like  the  Zirknitz 
See  and  others,  fed  by  subterranean 
fountains.  The  water  is  not  stag- 
nant^ and  so  must  have  subterranean 
exits ;  but  these  arc  probably  small 
and  slow,  leaving  the  water  perfectly 
motionless.  No  fish  has,  I  believe, 
ever  been  found  in  this  pool,  which 
is  of  an  average  depth  of  15  feet, 
and  is  ao  by  50  feet  in  superficial 
extent. 

Very  interesting  is  that  part  of 
the  Cave  in  which  the  various  waters 
are  found.  The  smallest  of  these  is 
the  Dead  Sea.  Not  very  far. beyond' 
this  we  come  to  the  river  Styx, 
after  crossing  which  we  soon  reach 
Lake  Lethe,  and  500  yards  farther, 
Echo  River.  It  is  in  Echo  River 
that  the  eyeless  fish  is  found,  there 
being  also  found  in  it  another 
species  of  fish  which  has  an  eye 
with  which  it  cannot  see — *t  least 
in  daylight — any  object,  however 
near.  The  latter  species  is  more 
rarely  found  than  the  other,  which 
has  mere  rudimentary  marks  for 
eyes. 

Experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  object  of  cultivating  these 
maiks  into  eyes,  but  without  suc- 
cess. It  is  doubtfdl,  however, 
whether  these  animals  have  received 
the  attention  from  naturalists  which 
is.  due  to  the  interest  of  the  subject. 
These  fishes,  after  being  captured, 
i*efu6e  to  eat  anything  provided  for 
them,  and  thx^ugh  they  sometimes 
live  long,  do  not  thrive.  They  have 
a  skin  hke  that  of  the  eel,  a  mouth 
like  that  of  the  cat*fish,  and  various 
sauroid  characteristics.  They  have 
teeth,  and  one  must  almost  believe 
the  general  assertion  that  these 
fishes  devour  each  other.  Neai>ly 
aJl   of  them  are  about  the   same 


length — eight  inches — and  ihey  are 
much  more  lively  than  one  might 
expect  in  eyeless  creatures.  They 
are  generally  white,  but  witlx  their 
wide  mouths  and  homed  heads,  Bfe 
not  pretty.  The  other  species  which, 
having  eyes,  makes  such  poor  use 
of  them,  I  did  not  see,  nor  did  I 
see  the  cave-rat,  though  from  the 
accounts  of  it,  I  suspect  that  it  is 
that  'wandering  Jew'  of  rats — ^the 
Norway— whose  squeak  eveii  the 
settler  beyond  the  Roeky  Mountains 
is  sure  to  hear  under  his  floor  the 
moment  after  he  has  nailed  it  down. 
Bats  are  also  found  in  the  oave.  It 
is  a  pity  that  Mammoth  Cave  has 
not  been  explored  thoroughly  by 
any  naturalist.  Even  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  who  has  so  often  visited 
America  and  explored  so  toslhj  sec- 
tions of  it,  did  not  visit  this  cave, 
which,  besides  being  second  only  to 
Niagara  as  a  prodigy,  presents  so 
many  points  of  interest  for  scientific 
study. 

I  should  say,  frpm  looking  at  the 
the  eyeless  fish,  that  the  Proteni;  of 
the  lUyrian  caverns  could  not  be 
far  off".  The  pleasure-parties  t^hich 
explore  the  cavern  generally  give 
as  wide  a  berth  as  possible  to  those 
muddy  flats  in  the  Oave,  where, 
perhaps,  lie  to-day  animals  as 
wonderful  as  that  which  gave  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  the  text  for  his 
discourse  on  immortality,  preached 
in  the  Grotto  of  the  MaddaHna>  at 
Adelsburg.  And,  by  the  bye,  if 
Socrates  could  have  had  the  Pratem 
angwi'^ms^  or  the  eyeless  fish,  before 
him,  what  a  dialogue  would  have 
been  transnutted  to  us  from  the 
Academy !  As  it  is,  one  can  scairoely 
read  the  Fhcodo  without  suspecting 
that,  fair  as  our  landscapes  aecsau 
we  are  after  all  only  ;Aunbhng  dxmt 
iu  Nature's  cellar,  and  that  we  may 
be  dotted  from  spine  to  brow  with 
senses  unscalable  elsewhere,  tisan  in 
this  dim  underworlds 

The  River  Styx  has  been  bridged, 
and  Charon's  boat  is  now  found 
only  on  Lake  Lethe  and  the  Echo 
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River.  Nevertheless  we  found  cross- 
ing the  Stp:  one  of  the  most  dif&- 
cuit  parts  of  our  journey,  for  the 
river  has  great  floods,  one  of  which 
liad  not  entirely  subsided  when  we 
were  ikete.  To  reach  the  bridge 
we  had  to  go  by  a  perilous  circuit 
and  cross  a  'bottomless'  chasm, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  a  Bostoiiian,  who,  brave  as 
Onrtius  and  strong  as  Hercules, 
stood  astride  the  chasm  and  lifled 
the  ten  or  twelve  of  us  one  by  one 
over  it.  The  Styx  is  a  rapid  torrent, 
90  or  100  feet  in  width.  It  rises 
and  flows  visibly  for  450  feet,  and 
then  disappears  through  caverns 
fathomless  to  man,  but  whether 
down  to  a  sunless  sea  no  man 
knoweth.  It  may  be  that  it  reap- 
pears aa  Echo  River,  and  it  may  be 
that  after  being  as  often  swallowed 
by  the  earth  and  disgorged  as  the 
I^ibach,  it  stretches  somewhere 
into  a  beautiful  sunlit  river,  as  that 
does  into  the  Save. 

Along  huge  halls,  past  great  grim 
figures  which  should  be  named 
Minos,  ^acus,  and  Rhadamanthus, 
we  moved,  awed  into  silence  by  the 
s^eneral  vastness,  and  embarked  on 
Lake  Lethe.  The  boat  would  only 
hold  one  half  of  our  party,  and  so 
the  others  had  to  await  the  return 
of  the  boat.  As  they  stood  there 
with  their  torches  in  their  queer 
unworldly  attire,  gazing  wistfully 
upon  us,  they  seemed  the  very 
ghosts  of  Hades  waiting  for  Charon 
to  take  them  over  to  Elysium.  And 
we,  too,  to  them  were  as  shadows. 
The  lake  is  deep  and  still,  and  we 
are  rowed  about  1 50  yards  before 
touching  the  shore.  Still  more  im- 
preHsive  was  the  voyage  on  Echo 
River.  There  I  waited  with  some 
others  whilst  half  of  the  company 
went  before.  After  watching  some 
minutes  the  shadowy  barge  with 
its  strange  human  flgures  and  its 
torches,  a  moving  island  of  light  on 
a  sea  of  darkness,  it  disappeared. 
Presently  there  came  stealing  back 
to  us,  now  ftill,  now  faint,  as  from 


the  heart  of  the  earth,  a  strain  of 
sweet  music,  which  at  length  died 
away.  After  a  while  lihe  splash  of 
Charon's  oaar  was  heard,  and  soon 
we  •'were  ourselves  floating  on  the 
dark,  cold  river.  At  a  certain  point 
the  guide  drew  from  his  belt  a  bugle 
and  gave  a  blast  upon  it ;  the  effect 
was  beyond  that  of  anything  I  hare 
ever  heard  r  all  around  us  hundreds 
of  spirits  seemed  to  take  up  the 
strain,  some  yelling  it  like  demons-, 
others  plaining  like  imprisoned 
Ariels,  and  the  sound  was  borne 
from  rank  to  rank  of  them  as  by  a. 
thousand  orchestras.  Surely  this  is 
the  place  where  that  unhappy  daugh- 
ter of  Earth  and  Air,  who  pines 
still  for  her  lost  Narcissus,  has 
taken  up  her  abode.  The  finest 
echoes  that  I  had  ever  heard  before 
were  at  Echo  Lake,  a  taim  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  England, 
where,  on  a  fine  day,  I  have  heard 
an  entire  bar  of  music  returned  five 
times  ;.  and  on  the  great  Amerioan 
lakes  there  are  many  points  where 
single  sounds  may  be  heard  repeated 
from  twelve  to  twenty  times ;  but 
the  echoes  in  the  Mammoth  Cave 
are  more  distinct,  numerous,  and 
musical  than  I  have  heard  else- 
where. I  counted  sixteen  distinct 
returns  of  the  full  strain  of  the 
bugle,  and  half  as  many  more  par- 
tial renderings  of  it.  After  experi- 
menting on  the  echoes  for  some 
time,  we  all  joined  in  singing  simple 
tunes,  as  the  ^  Canadian  Boat  Song,' 
'  Adeste  Fideies,*  and  others.  Pre«- 
sently  we  turned  a  point  and  a  light 
smote  upon  us ;  looking  forward 
several  hundred  feet  we  saw 
grouped  upon  a  cliff*  witik  their 
torches  for  foot-lights,  the  party  ^B;t 
was  waiting  for  us.  The  tableau  wa& 
of  wonderftil  beauty.  The  hymn  we 
were  singing,  floating  ever  nearer, 
was  the  enchantment  that  kept 
them  still,  as  the  figures  of  a  rich 
tapestry. 

Mr.  Max  Miiller  has  shown  ur- 
the  stately  procession  of  gods  and 
goddesses  that   has  come  entirely 
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out  of  the  sun,  and  has  detected  in 
nearly  every  divine  &.ble  a  metaphor 
of  some  one  of  its  myriad  attributes ; 
but  who  will  now  tell  u»  how  many 
mythologies  have  issued  from  tlw 
sunless  underworld  ?  Travellers 
still  find  the  grand  Grotto  of  Anti- 
paroB  haunted,  to  the  minds  of  the 
islanders,  with  some  of  the  darker 
powers  known  to  the  ancient  Greek 
rehgion,  amd  Pliny  himself  men- 
tions the  Grotto  del  Cane,  near 
Naples,  as  one  of  *  Charon's  ditches.' 
The  traditions  connected  with 
*  Odin's  Mine'  at  the  foot  of  Mam 
Thor  in  Derbyshire,  are  also 
significant.  The  Mammoth  Cave 
seemed  to  me  the  original  of  every 
oriental  or  Scandinavian  hell,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  blue  and  red 
lights,  it  might  easily  have  supplied 
the  models  for  Milton's  Pande- 
m,omum,  Dante's  Inferno,  and 
Swedenborg's  Circular  Pit,  with 
walls  of  brass,  through  which  he 
descended  to  witness  the  vastation 
•of  souls.  Certainly  if  the  Greek 
Hades  were  to  be  represented  in  a 
series  of  tableaux — ^with  its  Styx, 
its  ferryman,  and  the  pallid  shades 
wandering  on  the  shore — they  could 
not  be  better  modelled  than  on  the 
:  successive  pictures  we  beheld  whilst 
traversing  these  subterranean  rivers 
and  k^es. 

Among  the  many  grotesque 
things  at  which  we  paused  was  the 
^  Giant's  Coffin,'  a  large  mass  of 
stone  shaped  in  the  exact  ftahion  of 
a  coffin,  the  lid  slipped  a  little 
aside,  leaving  a  crsbdt  for  us  to 
peep  through ;  and  the  '  Ant-eater,' 
:  a  huge  specimen,  accurate  enough, 
almost,  to  have  been  ^shioned  by 
Mr.  Hawkins,  formed  of  black 
gypsum,  on  a  background  of  white 
limestone.  StOl  more  striking  is 
the  group  of  the  ^  GKant,  Wife,  and 
*  Child,' — ^the  giant  ia>  the  attitude  of 
passing  the  child  to  his  wife :  one 
.  suspects  that  some  human  sculptor 
has  been  arf*  work  on  these  until  the 
lights  are  brought  close  and  show 
the  figures  to  be  the  rough  work  of 


Nature.  '  Martha's  Vineyard  '  ai 
a  great  curiosity,  and  excites  a 
general  exclamation.  The  CBiling'  is 
studded  with  nodules  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  coloured  by  a  black  oside  of 
iron,  exactiy  resemi»Iing  ebiaters  of 
Haanburg  grapes. 

Thoreau,    whilst    livings    in    his 
Walden  hut,    watchin§^   the    phe> 
nomena    of   frost  -  vegetntion,    de- 
clared :  '  The  Maker  of  this  earth 
but  patented  a  leaf.'     He  saw  the 
feathers    and   wings   of   birds   as 
leaves,,  and  the    butterfly    as    an 
animated  detached  blosaoBi.      The 
ice   begins    with    deHcate    crystal 
leaves^as  if  it  hadfiowed  into  moulds 
icnpressed  by  the  fronds  of  water 
plsuits.     The  tree  is  a  larger  lea^ 
and  rivers  are  the  veins  of  a  vast 
eartii-leaf  holding  cities  as  ova  in 
its  axils.     Nay,  is  not  the  htunan 
hand  truly  a  palm  with  its  veins, 
and  the  eao*  a  lichen  with  its  lobe  ? 
Down  here  in  the  cavern  one  feels 
as  if  in  the  very  laboratory,  wh»« 
the  remotest  types  of  things  are 
being  fashioned.  Here  are  acanthus, 
lotus,  vine,  or  prophecies  of  them. 
Those  one  sees  in  the  upper  world 
might  be  the  risen  spirits,  —  not 
disembodied  but   more  truly  em- 
bodied, —  of  these  in.   the  under- 
world.    The  creation  ever  goes  on 
under    the    genii.    Water,    Lime- 
stone.  Gravitation,  and  Time ;  over 
whom  Force  and  Beauty  reign  to- 
gether ;    but  no  improvement,    ii 
would  seem,  can  ever  be  made  over 
the  simple  primal  leaf-form,  which, 
however,  is   Proteus   himself^  and 
between  this  limestone-ivy,  and  the 
foliated  brain  of  man,  will  appear  in 
myriads  on  myriads  of  variations, 
daseiving     many,     confiding    the 
secret  of  the  Universe  to  eyes  that 
know  the  ^  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land.' 

Coming  next  to  Washington 
Hall  it  is  announced  as  the  inte- 
resting spot  where  many  ex- 
ploring parties  have  taken  their 
luncheon:  whereupon  our  hamper 
is  speedily  opened  and  we    soon 
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stand  >Yith  glasses  of  champagne  in 
our  hands  ready  to  drink  the  toast 
which  sozoe  one  proposed — *  To  G. 
AV^ashington,  Esquire,  his  Hall  V 
So  far  as  we  were. concerned  this 
might  have  exchanged  names  with 
the  'Revellers' HalL'  Going  back 
a  few  hundred  yards  I  enjoyed  the 
fantastic  looki^  and  postures  of  the 
company,  and  their  talk  and  laugh- 
ter,  wrought  by  the  imps  of  echo 
into  riotous  noises,  and  I  thought 
How  easily  such  a  scene  would  make 
the  fortune  of  a  manager  could  he 
reproduce  it  in  some  opera  which 
has  a  revel  of  robbera  or  gipsies 
in  it. 

After  this  we  ascend  the  '  Bocky 
Mountains,'  then  descend  into  the 
'  Dismal  HoUow ' — both  names 
graphic — and  pass  on  by  an  avenue 
which,  bearing  the  name  of  Frank- 
lin, reminds  us  to  be  philosophical. 

We  came  to  rest  in  a  beauti^ 
white -fringed  'Bridal  Chamber,' 
which  revealed  a  Mentor  among  us, 
who  reminded  a  newly  wedded  pair 
present  of  the  analogy  to  married 
life  frirmshed  by  the  Gave :  *  We 
enter  it  with  mirths  but  soon  feel 
the  impression  of  its  solemn  reve- 
lations. We  find  that  the  torch  of 
Hymen  lights  us  on  to  deeper  and 
ever  deeper  realms  of  our  own 
hearts  and  of  life ;  lights  us  on,  let 
it  be  admitted,  to  hard  trials,  rocky 
mounts,  dismal  hoUows^  but  at  last 
we  are  sure  to  come  to — to ' 

'Fat  Man's  Misery,'  gently  sug- 
gested the  hopeless  case  of  bachelor- 
hood that  we  carried  with  us. 

There  are  many  fine  halls  then  to 
be  passed  through — one  which  seems 
to  have  walls  of  jasper,  another  in 
which  nitre  most  abounds,  a  third 
remarkable  for  flashing  many  bril- 
liant colours,  a  fourth  which  has  a 
ceiling  made  up  of  exquisite  white 
rosettes,  a  fifth  which  in  addition  to 
the  roses  is  entirely  of  a  faint  pink 
hue — until,  by  what  seems  to  be  in 
the  brilliancy  of  its  crystals  a 
Valley  of  Diamonds,  we  reach  what 
is  called  the  Maelstrom,  and  is  the 


end  of  the  long  route.  dThe  guide 
told  us  that  only  one  man  had  ever 
been  rash  enough  to  descend  the 
Maelstrom,  and  that  he  was  never 
heai*d  from  again,  though  a  dog 
that  he  took  with  him  was  found  a 
week  afterwards  howling  and  almost 
famished  near  a  village  15  nules 
distant.  I  have  learned,  however, 
lately,  that  a  gentleman  was  lowered 
by  ropes  and  found  the  bottom  at  a 
depth  of  175  feet,  with  various 
avenues  leading  from  it. 

His  feat  was  celebrated  by  a  poet 
of  Kentucky,  in  the  following 
lines: 

Down,  down,  down, 

Into  the  diirkness  dismal. 

Alone,  alone,  alone, 
Into  the  golf  abysmal. 
On  a  single  strand  of  rope, 
Strong  in  purpose  and  in  hope, 
Lighted  by  one  glimmering  lamp, 
"SSm  extingniflhed  by  the  damp, 
Swinging  o'er  the  pit  of  gloom, 

Into  the  awfVd  stillness, 

And  the  sepulchial  chiUnesa. 
Lower  into  the  Maelstrom's  deeps, 
WhereNatnreher  locked-npmysteries  keeps. 

Lower  him  carefnlly, 

Lower  him  prayeiAlly — 
Lower,  and  lower,  and  lower, 
"Where  mortal  hath  never  been  before ; 
Till  he  shall  teU  ns,  till  he  shall  show 
The  truth  of  the  tales  of  long  ago — 
And  find  by  the  light  that  his  lamp  shall 

tiirow 
If  this  be  the  entrance  to  Hell  or  no. 

On  our  return  we  were  taken 
through  some  of  the  finest  halls 
and  domes  of  the  other  route.  At 
one  point  our  guide  collected  our 
torches  from  us,  bade  us  farewell, 
and  in  an  instant  vanished,  leaving 
us  in  a  darkness  absolute  enough  to 
make  one  question  whether  a  human 
being  would  not  be  suffocated  by 
unmitigated  night.  We  felt  each 
other's  quickened  pulses  as  hand 
nervously  clasped  hsuid,  and  listened 
for  some  movement  of  the  guide; 
but  for  a  frill  quarter  of  an  hour 
heard  nothing  but  our  own  breath- 
ings and  saw  nothing.  At  last,  as 
upon  a  distant  horizon,  rose  the 
evening  star,  and  soon,  as  from  be* 
hind  a  lifting  cloud  of  blackness, 
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star  after  star  came  forth,  the  Milky- 
Way  shimmered  along  the  vault, 
planets  dartlcd  red  and  gold,  the 
constellations — Pleiades,  Orion,  Cas- 
siopeia's Chair,  the  Great  Bear, — 
shone  ont,  a  comet  with  curved  and 
pink  faint  train  appeared,  and  now 
and  then  flashed  a  falling  star.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  that  we  must  have 
been  brought  out  of  the  Cave  into 
some  ravine,  and  were  gazing  into 
the  heavens.  It  could  not  be  appre- 
hended at  once  by  any  of  us  that 
even  the  powerful  Maya  herself 
could  sb  cheat  the  eye,  and  with  a 
few  candles  light  up  such  splendour 
as  we  now  witnessed.  It  was  mag- 
nificent, it  was  thrilling  beyond  all 
the  sights  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  that  under  it,  Emerson 
conceived  his  admirable  Essay  on 
'Illusion.'  The  Star  Chamber  gives 
one  a  new  idea  of  that  word,  and  of 
the  corresponding  Power  whom  the 
East  worshipped  as  Yoganidra — 
'  the  illusory  energy  of  Vishnu,' 
traceable  also  in  other  mythologies. 
JCven  when  it  was  annoimced  that 
we  were  gazing  on  the  most  famous 
phenomenon  of  the  Cave,  we  found 
it  difficult  to  restrain  our  minds 
from  an  occasional  suspicion  that 
we  ivere  being  tricked  by  the  guide 
instead  of  by  the  Cave,  and  that  it 
was  the  real  heaven  of  fires  we 
were  beholding. 

Impressive    was    the    lesson    of 
higher  and  lower.     "NVhat   I  tread 


under-foot  may  be,  it  seems,  a  staT  - 
sown  sky  to  some  lower  earth. 

The  light  of  one  whole  day  !- 
much  to  pay  fbr  anything,  but  i: 
was  well  laid  out  in  seeing  that  >^:- 
perb  vault  alone,  with  its  crystal  en - 
laxies.  And  yet  ^e  loudest  sbt.  .:- 
of  surprise  and  joy  evoked  fit>m  our 
party  that  day  was  when  were  next 
greeted  by  the  burst  of  snnliirht  ai 
the  Cave's  mouth.  Whether  it  wa^ 
that  our  eyes  had  been  so  lour 
adapted  to  the  vapours  and  glooii^ 
of  the  grotto,  that  they  stmik 
from  the  light,  those  coIoxlts  whici, 
according  to  GK>ethe,  are  bat  tit 
minglings  of  white  and  black,  c>t 
whether  the  resplendence  of  tht 
ferns  and  bushes  just  sprinkled  m 
a  light  summer  shower  ;  certain  it  i? 
that  we  seemed  to  be"  gazing  up>i: 
a  cascade  of  manj'-hued  jewels ;  arc 
grand  as  had  been  the  scenes  Ix*- 
neath,  we  acknowledged  that  tht- 
culminating  transformation  -  scenf 
was  at  last  wrought  by  the  light  cf 
the  day.  *  There  are, '  said  Damodan, 
'  none  happy  in  the  world  but  beincv 
who  cnj oy  freely  a  vast  horizon.  *  T Lc 
eagerness  with  which  we  ru&he<i 
into  the  sunshine  once  niiore,  and 
our  joy  in  it,  seemed  to  hint  at 
some  old  force  in  Mature  leadim- 
the  upward  procession  of  fonr.Sw 
which  through  ever-refining  sen>c^ 
have  been  in  the  ages  wneror:.,: 
from  under  to  upper  worlds. 
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:MP.  DALLAS  ON  THE   GAY  SCIENCE—THE   LAWS   AND 
FUNCTIONS  OF  CRITICISM. 


nnHE  Gaij  Science  is  the  somewhat 
too  suggestive  title  of  a  work  on 
the  nature  of  art  and  the  science  of 
criticism,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Dallas,  which 
is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  occupy  a 
high  place  in  the  Hterature  of  the 
subject  which  it  discusses.  The 
sprightliness  of  the  author's  style, 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy,  are 
sure  to  obtain  for  his  views  a  ready 
liearing  from  the  public  ;  and  those 
even  who,  like  ourselves,  are  inclined 
to  question  his  arguments,  and  con- 
test his  conclusions,  cannot  &iil  to  be 
powerftilly  impressed  by  his  in- 
genuity, subtlety,  and  various  eru- 
dition. 

A  work  of  .so  high  a  character 
cannot  be  properly  greeted- by  the 
ordinary  commonplaces  of  critical 
goodwill.  The  author's  aim  is  a 
lofty  one,  and  if  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing  what  had  assuredly  not 
been  done  previously — if  he  has 
made  criticism  a  science — then  he 
has  established  strong  claims  to 
wide  and  hearty  recognition.  Such 
a  work,  from  its  very  natui-e,  must 
bo  subjected  to  a  seai'ching  exami- 
nation. It  cannot  be  passed  by 
lightly  and  cursorily  ;  the  author  is 
entitled  to  ask  from  his  critics  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  assent  or 
deliberate  refutation. 

The  great  charm  of  the  book  is 
its  clearness.  We  cannot  possibly 
entertain  any  doubt  of  Mr.  Dallas's 
meaning.  The  arrangement  is 
methodical,  the  style  limpid  and 
transparent.  There  is  not  an 
obscure  piissage  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last.  But  we  must  say  at 
the  same  time  that  we  do  not  like 
ceilain  peculiarities  of  his  ^\'riting. 
There  is  an  occasional  hardness — 
sentences  where,  instead  of  the 
'glow  and  the  blithe  movement  of 
life,  we  have  a  steely  edge  and  the 
crlitter  of  antithesis.     '  It  would  be 


amusing,'  he  remarks  in  one 
place,  'to  hear  what  a  French 
critic,  with  all  the  blue  and  gold  of 
Versailles  in  the  chambers  of  his 
heart,  would  say  to  the  maater 
singers  of  Nuremberg  and  other 
chief  towns  of  Almayne  in  the  mid- 
dle ages;  to  the  honest  cobblers 
that,  like  Hans  Sachs,  %oere  pawer-' 
fid  in  lutrued  words  as  well  a^  m 
wa^ed  threads;  to  tlte  nuisons  that 
built  the  lofty  rhyvie  ;  to  tailors  that 
sang  like  swans  while  they  plied  the 
goose;  to  simtlts  that  filed  v&rses  not 
less  tJtan  irmi  tools;  to  barbers  that 
caroUed  cheerily  while  as  yet  the  rnicsic 
of  Figaro  slept  untold  in  the  unborn 
brain  of  Mozati,  and  while  as  yet,  in- 
deed, music,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word,  had  not  even  glimmered 
in  the  firmament  of  human  thought. ' 
This  is  sharp,  pointed,  brilHant, 
but  essentially  artificial.  At  other 
times  he  manifests  a  too  obvious 
effort  to  be  simple ;  using,  for  in- 
stance, familiarities  of  expression 
which  may  be  tolerated  in  conversa- 
tion, but  which  are  not  in  keep- 
ing with  abstruse  ideas  and  a 
weighty  argument.  He  always 
holds  himself  well  in  hand  ;  but,  in 
his  determination  to  avoid  excess, 
he  sins  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
his  studied  moderation  is  not  always 
free  from  ostentation.  The  illus- 
trations to  which  he  so  frequently 
resorts  are  often  admirable;  yet  they 
are  at  times  trivial,  and  at  times 
far-fetched.  They  are  introduced, 
no  doubt,  to  aid  the  argument ;  we 
suspect  that  they  sometimes  em- 
baiTass  it.  He  is  apt,  moreover, 
like  John  Lily,  and  the  Euphuists, 
to  run  them  to  death.  Take  such 
a  passage  as  this.  *  Every  man 
lauds  his  own  pursuit.  He  who 
is  deep  in  helminthology,  or  the 
science  of  worms,  w^U  tell  us  that 
it  is  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
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of  Studies.  But  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  tbat  when  patting  in  a 
word  for  a  science  of  human  nature, 
and  for  criticism  as  part  of  it,  and 
when  claiming  for  that  Science  the 
place  of  honour,  I  am  fairly  open  to 
the  charge  of  yielding  to  private 
pas-tiality.  At  all  events,  in  miti- 
gation of  such  a  chaise,  let  it  be 
i^membered  that  man,  too,  has  the 
credit  of  being  a  worm,  and  that  he 
may  be  entitled  to  some  of  the 
regard  of  science,  were  it  only  as 
belonging  to  the  subject  of  helmin- 
thology.  We  may  give  up  the 
claims  which  the  science  of  human 
nature  has  to  precedence  over  all 
the  other  knowledges,  if  we  can  get 
it  recognised  in  popular  opinion  as 
a  science  at  all,  were  it  but  as  a 
science  of  worms.  And  for  criti- 
cism, as  a  part  of  the  science  of 
human  nature,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
pleased  to  describe  the  critics  as 
caterpillars,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  may  have  a  special  claim 
to  be  regarded  in  this  marvel- 
lously popular  science  of  worms.' 
That  passage  might  have  been 
written  by  the  author  of  The 
Anatmmj  of  Wit,  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that,  while  we  resent 
their  occasional  frivolousness,  the 
great  majority  of  his  illustrations 
are  apt,  striking,drawn  from  curious 
sources,  and  exceedingly  ingenious 
and  entertaining.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that,  in  the  main,  Mr.  Dallas 
exhibits  not  a  mere  fantastic  in- 
genuity, but  a  true  critical  subtlety. 
How  ^e  and  incisive,  for  instance, 
are  these  remarks  upon  the  compli- 
cations of  imagery : — 
Sometimes  the  imageij  ii  even  more  com- 
plicated, and  confounds  the  facts  of  three  or 
four  different  senses.  There  is  a  femons 
passage  in  the  beginning  of  Ikoelfth  Night, 
the  description  of  music : 

That  strain  again :  it  bad  a  dyiag  Call ; 

0 1  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  eoond 

That  breatiieB  npon  a  bank  of  violete 

Stealing  and  giving  odonr. 

There  is  here  snch  an  involution  ajid  re- 
duplication of  idea,  that  in  order  to  improve 
the  passage  Pope  altered  the  word  sound  to 


south,  which  is  the  common  reading,     v- 
Charles  Knight,   however,  has  wii»elj  j  - 
sisted  on  the  wisdom  of  lecuiiing  to  :!. 
original  reading  of  the  first  folio,  whiK: 
quite  Shakespearian.     May  I  add,  th^t  r 
only  is  the  original  reading  Shabespejir^ 
in  the  reduplication  of  the  idea  conre}* 
(a  sound,  coming  o'er  the  ear,  fareathfi::: 
stealing,  and  giving  odour,  and  bo  in  rh 
4elight  And  deHcacj  of  its  nia^c,  HiixLu4<^- 
ing  not  to  one  sense  but  to  three),  ther^  i- 
also  to  my  mind  a  clear  eTideiice  xl  -: 
whether   the  word    sound  were    aetwl 
penned  by  Shakespeare,   or   were   oahr  ' 
printer's  emor,  stiU  that  iqicn  that  to>: 
Milton  had  once  alighted,  tliat  it  canji' 
his  ^cy,  that  it  became  vital  within  iii^ 
and  that  as  a  consequence  he  prodnced  i: 
the  Comns  a  similar  involution  and  rrdis- 
plication  of  ideas,  thoag^  in  a  Bomeviij* 
different  arzaogement  ? 

At  last  a  wait  and  soileBm-lmatliuier  aoimd 
Boob  like  a  steam  of  ridi  distilled  perfnmo-. 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  tlia^  even  solaDoe 
Was  took,en  die  was  waze. 

Notwithstanding  the  freshness  and  ozi^- 
aliity  of  Ihis  passage,  who  does  not  f  t'l 
that  neariy  all  the  ideas  -vdiich  are  tha^ 
connected  with  dulcet  sound — the  souci 
breathing  on  the  ear,  stealing  on  the  sir. 
and  giving  odoier— trace  back  to  S3iakr- 
speare? 

Mr.  Dallas,  therefore,  in  our 
opinion,  spite  of  the  slight  blemishes 
we  have  pointed  ont  (and.  "which  we 
have  pointed  out,  because  -we  believi- 
that  they  can  be  easily  removed),  i^ 
well  fitted  for  the  task  which  he  Lv 
undertaken.  Subtle,  erudite,  in- 
genious, eloquent,  he  will  gucctn:^! 
in  making  good  his  defence,  and  in 
beating  black  his  assailants,  if  the 
position  which  he  occupies  be  no: 
entirely  untenable. 

Is  it  untenable  ?  and,  if  so,  what 
are  its  vuhxerable  points  ?  To  the 
consideration  of  these  questions 
(which  occupy  the  first  vohnne)  we 
purpose  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
this  article. 

The  weakness  of  the  book  is  that 
its  author  has  got — a  system.  He 
will  reply,  of  course,  that  this  is  its 
chief  virtue.  *  System  is  science. 
Science  is  impossible  without  the 
order  and  method  of  system.  It  k 
not  merely  knowledge :  it  is  know- 
ledge methodised.  It  may  be  true 
that  over  the  vast  ocean  of  time, 
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which  separatoB  ns  fi^om  Plato, 
nothing  hua  come  to  us  from  that 
mighty  mind  to  be  incorporated  in 
modem  thought  but  a  few  frag- 
ments of  wreck.  Yet  these  frag- 
ments would  never  have  reached  us 
if  thej  had  not  at  one  time  been 
built  into  a  ship.  When  the  voy- 
eur goes  across  the  Atlantic  he  may 
be  wrecked;  he  may  get  cm  shore 
only  with  a  plank.  But  he  will 
never  cross  the  Atlantic  at  all  if  he 
starts  on  a  plank,  or  on  a  few 
planks  tied  together  asa  raft.  ''  Our 
Kttle  systems  have  thedr  day,''  says 
the  poet,  aoDkd  it  is  most  true,  but  in 
their  day  th^y  have  their  uses. 
There  is  a  momentum  in  a  system 
whicii  does  not  belong  to  its  indi- 
vidual timbers,  and  if  we  admire 
the  essay,  it  is  not  necessary  to  un- 
dervalue more  elaborate  structures.' 
This  reasoning  is,  to  onr  minds, 
we  confess,  essentially  unsatisfac- 
tory. Observe  that  Mr.  Dallas  is 
dealing  with  a  system  which  is 
admittedly  not  a  true  system; 
which-  has  failed  to  stand  the 
sapping  and  TPining  of  time ;  which 
hais  been  '  vrrecked ; '  and  his  argu- 
i^ent,  in  effect,  amounts  to  this: — Jf 
a  ti-ue  thou^t  be  incorporated  with 
a  &lse  system,  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  fall  to  pieces,  its  longevity  is 
thereby  assured.  Now,  we  assert,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  truth  will 
go  down  with  the  rotten  system  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  that  it 
would  have  fared  better  had  it 
started  originally  on  ite  own  ac- 
count. We  all  remiember  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  amusing  declara- 
tion— 'I  have  ever  believed,  and 
do  now  know,  that  there  are 
witehes:  they  Idiat  doubt  of  these 
do  not  deny  osily  them,  but  spirits, 
and  are  obJiqxiely,  and  upon  con- 
sequence, a  sort  not  of  infidels, 
but  of  atheists.'  Had  the  many 
exquisite  reflections  that  enrich  the 
Relitjlo  Medlc'l  been  scattered 
through  a  systematic  treatise  in- 
tended to  prove  that  mtches  exist, 


and  that  those  who  do  not  beheve 
in  them  are  «<dieista,  would  they 
have  stood  a  better  disAoe  of  pre- 
servation ?  But  even  this  is  scarcely 
an  adequate  illustration,  for  to  the 
quaint  excellenoe  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  language,  rather  than  to 
the  substantial  v^ue  of  his  specula- 
tions, do  the  Religio  Medici  and  the 
Um  Bwrial  owe  their  popularity 
with  the  modem  reader.  The 
craving  for  system  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  symptoms, 
which  a  thinker  ca&  exhibit ;  for  it 
infers  a  iwist  in  the  mental  struc- 
ture of  ite  victim.  Had  the  theorist 
been  unembaicrassed  by  the  hungry 
exigencies  of  a  system,  he  might 
have  thon^t  truly  and  well;  but 
every  Buggestion  ixuxDSiBistent  with 
his  theory  is  turned  aside  from 
with  disreliBh,  aod  he  condescends 
to  notice  those  £B.cte  only  which 
support  or  seem  to  support  it.  Ihi- 
ring  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  a 
pamphlet  was  written  to  prove  that 
the  stork  went  to  the  moon  during 
winter.  The  author  was  by  nature 
a  shrewd  and  clever  observer ;  but 
he  was  so  occupied  in  making  his 
system  symmetrical,  that  he  ceased 
to  observe  aHogethec,  and  his  trea- 
tise is  profosmdly  absurd.  The 
physical  sci^ioeB,  at  a  certain  stage 
of  their  growth,  and  after  a  certain 
amount  of  observation,  may  be  use- 
fially  systematised;  but  we  are 
dealing  now  with  what  is  con- 
fessedly a  spiritual  science.  And 
in  this  depaj*tment  of  thought,  we 
have  never  seen  any  good  that 
system  has  achieved — we  are  per- 
suaded, on  the  cocitrary,  that  it  has 
worked  infinite  harm.  Philosophies 
of  history,  philosophiee  of  the  mind, 
philosophies  of  ireligion,  have  all 
ended  in  blank  disappoiBtment. 
From  whatever  cause,  whether  be- 
cause the  £ftcts  upon  which  the 
induction  proceeded  have  been  in- 
suf&cient,  or  whether  because  the 
facts  defied  classification,  it  has 
been  found  ^possible  to  label  and 
ticket  the  operations  and  processes 
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of  the  spmtual  world.  All  schemes, 
from  Calvinism  downwards,  which 
have  tried  to  arrange  these  matters 
in  a  logical  way,  have  failed.  And 
we  believe  that  a  system  which 
essays  to  capture  the  imagination,  to 
clip  the  wings  of  the  fancy,  to  track 
the  dim  and  perilous  pathways  of 
our  passions  and  aspirations,  must 
prove  as  fdtile  in  the  end  as  the 
'  schemes  '  which  have  attempted 
to  settle  dogmatically  the  relations 
that  subsist  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite,  to  look  into  the  workings 
of  the  supreme  mind,  and  enable 
man,  by  the  aid  of  arithmetic,  to 
square  accounts  with  his  Maker. 

Mi\  Dallas  tries  vehemently  to 
escape  from  this  conclusion.  '  It  is 
true  that  mental  science  has  not  yet 
done  much  for  us  in  any  depai*t- 
ment  of  study ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  to  the  mind  and 
action  of  man  has  been  even  moi'e 
recent  and  more  tardy  than  their 
application  to  the  processes  of 
nature,  and  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  to  look  for  ripe  fruit,  and 
to  curse  the  tree  on  which  it  is  not 
found.  Any  science  of  a  true  sort, 
I  have  already  observed — any 
science  that  is  but.  more  than 
guessing,  or  more  than  a  confiised 
pudding-stone  of  facts — is  now  but 
two  centuries  old.  The  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  sciences  that  relate 
specially  to  huihan  conduct,  is  the 
science  of  wealth,  and  political 
economy  is  but  a  century  old.  The 
other  sciences  that  take  account  of 
human  action,  are  still  in  their  in- 
iancy,  and  to  despair  of  them  is  but 

to  despair  of  childhood It  is 

argued  that,  because  we  are  not  able 
to  predict  the  changes  of  history, 
therefore  history  cannot  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  science ;  and  the 
alignment,  though  levelled  against 


a  science  of  history,  ^oes  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  any  science  ^A 
human  nature.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  we  can  predict  a  gooi 
deal  in  human  histoiy,  as,  ior 
example,  by  the  aid  of  political 
economy,  a  science  which  is  barelj 
a  century  old.  And  the  reasonin;.^ 
if  it  were  sound,  would  oust  geolo^rj 
from  the  list  of  the  sciences,  because 
it  does  not  enable  us  to  predict 
what  changes  in  the  earth's  surface 
are  certain  to  take  place  in  the  next 

thousand  years The    fact   is, 

that  no  science  in  the  ^^orld  can 
insure  its  followers  from  eiror,  or 
make  its  students  perfect  artists. 
Chemistry,  with  all  its  exactitude, 
does  not  save  its  professors  from 
making  a  wrong  analysis.  The 
votaries  of  geology  are  still  wran- 
gling about  some  of  its  main  prin- 
ciples ;  and  were  they  agre^i,  i: 
does  not  follow  that  they  would  K 
able  to  apply  those  principlc> 
rightly  to  the  various  regions  ui' 
the  earth.  PoHtical  economy,  the 
most  advanced  of  the  sciences  that 
have  man  for  their  subject,  is  not 
all  clear  and  steadfast,  and  daiiv 
the  nations  bid  defiance  to  its 
clearest  and  most  abiding*  trutli?. 
Why,  then,  should  a  critical  science, 
if  there  is  ever  to  be  one,  do  mon* 
than  all  other  sciences  in  leadinsr 
its  disciples  into  a  land  free  from 
doubt?' 

Is  it  true  that  the  philosophy  of 
mind  is  only  two  centuries  old  ? 
What,  then,  are  we  to  say  to  Mr. 
Lewes'  remarkable  history  of  philo- 
sophy, which  chronicles  the  failures 
of  three  thousand  years  ?  Political 
economy,  Mr.  DaUas  truly  enough 
remarks,  is  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old.  But  then  Mr.  Ruskin  i<, 
perhaps,  the  sole  political  economist 
who  considers  that  science  a  depart- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  morals.' 


'  Milton  preferred  Paradise  Ecgaincd  to  Paradise  Lost ;  and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Riuskio, 
in  his  latest  work,  Sesame  and  Lilies^  describes  his  work  on  political  economy  as  *  the 
only  book,  properly  to  be  called  a  book,  that  I  have  yet  written  myself— the  one  t^t  \^^ll 
stand  (if  anything  stand)  surest  and  longest  of  all  work  of  mine.' 
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The  capricious  element  of  hnman 
motive  can  hardly,  at  least,  be  held 
to  inflnence  the  laws  by  which  gold 
multiplies.  Nations  may  choose  to 
maintain  a  protective  policy ;  but 
their  prejudices  do  not  chaiige  the 
fact  that  free  trade  is  favourable  to 
the  increase  of  wealth.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Pope  still  holds, 
in  his  of&cial  capacity,  that  Galileo 
was  a  heretic ;  but  the  fact  which 
Galileo  affirmed  is  not  now  contro- 
verted by  any  sane  creature.  His- 
tory cannot  predict ;  neither,  adds 
Mr.  Dallas,  can  geology.  But 
geology  is  as  yet  only  in  its  in- 
fancy :  so  far,  it  is  little  more  than 
the  observation  and  record  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  earth's  surface ;  but  xmless  Mr. 
Dallas  is  prepared  to  maintain  that 
these  changes  are  governed,  not  by 
invariable  law,  but  by  the  caprice 
which  the  freedom  of  the  will  in 
man  implies,  he  will  be  willing  to 
admit,  we  should  suppose,  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  able 
to  predict.  Till  that  time  comes, 
in  short,  however  scientific  its 
methods  may  be,  it  cannot  legiti- 
mately be  called  a  science.  At  one 
time  astronomy  could  only  tell  us 
where  a  comet  had  been — ^nowit  can 
predict  when  it  will  return ;  once  it 
could  tell  us  only  where  a  planet 
was — now  it  can  tell  us  where  a 
planet  should  be  found.  A  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  Mr.  Dallas 
says,  sometimes  makes  a  wrong 
analysis:  why  should  we  judge 
more  harshly  of  the  professor  of 
mental  science?  But,  in  the  one 
case,  the  disturbing  element  is 
admittedly  in  the  analysis — ^if  the 
analysis  be  correct,  a  correct  result 
is  inevitable ;  in  the  other,  we  do 
not  say  that  any  one  method  is 
wrong — we  say  that  the  substance 
experimented  upon  is  too  volatile 
and  capricious  for  analysis.  And 
the  experience,  not  of  a  couple  of 
hundred,  but  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
years,  confirms  the  conclusion. 
Mr.  Dallas  appears  to  fancy  that 
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this  is  a  materialistic  scepticism  : 
we  hold  it  to  be  essentially  a  spiri- 
tual scepticism — a  scepticism  which 
finds  that  the  soul  of  man  is  inde- 
pendent of,  and  superior  to,  the 
sequences  of  natural  law. 

Grave  evils,  our  author  affirms, 
are  the  consequence  of  this  want  of 
system.  See,  he  exclaims,  the  dif- 
ference between  our  art  and  the  art 
of  Greece — Greece,  where  a  recog- 
nised standard  of  taste  prevailed. 
We  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  poem 
or  the  best  design, — how  wretched 
are  our  prize  poems  and  our  prize 
designs!  But  in  Greece  the  ofier 
of  prizes  produced  the  most  brilliant 
results.  'When  a  Greek  drama 
was  acted  at  Athens  it  was  a  prize 
drama ;  and  we  are  told  that  -^schy- 
lus  won  the  honour  so  many  times, 
that  Sophocles  in  the  end  beat 
-^schylus,  and  that  Euripides  in 
like  manner  had  his  triumphs.  Tlio 
comic  dramatist,  Menander,  was 
drowned  in  the  Pirseus,  and  the 
story  goes,  though  it  is  only  a  story, 
that  he  drowned,  himself  in  miseiy 
at  seeing  his  rival,  Philemon,  snatch 
from  him  the  dramatic  ivy-crown. 
Corinna,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  won 
the  prize  for  lyric  verse  from  Pindar 
himself.  Whether  it  be  a  fact  or 
not  about  the  poetical  contest  be- 
tween Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the 
prize  of  a  tripod  won  by  the  latter, 
the  tradition  of  such  a  contest  is  a 
voucher  for  the  custom  and  for  the 
honour  in  which  it  was  held.  At 
the  Pythian  games  prizes  for  music 
and  every  sort  of  artistic  work  were 
as  common  and  as  famous  as  the 
prizes  for  horse-races  and  foot-races. 
To  realise  such  a  state  of  things  in 
our  time,  we  must  imagine  poets, 
painters,  and  musicians  assembled 
on  Epsom  Downs  to  contend  for  the 
honours  of  the  games  with  colts, 
the  sons  of  Touchstone  and  Stock- 
well,  and  fillies,  the  descendants  of 
Pocahontas  and  Beeswiiig.  Why 
should  that  be  possible  in  Greece 
which  is  impossible  now  ?  Why  do 
we  draw  the  line  between  jockeys 
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who  rido  racehorsee,  and  poets  who 
ride  their  Pegasus — offer  prizes  for 
the  grosser  animals,  and  prodnce  re- 
sults that  have  made  English  horses 
the  first  in  the  w:orld,  while  the 
most  magnificent  offers  cannot  get  a 
fit  monument  for  the  greatest  Eng- 
lishman of  the  present  century? 
The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek : 
it  lies  in  the  uncertainty  of  judg- 
ment, in  the  waywardness  of  taste, 
in  the  want  of  recognised  standards, 
in  the  contempt  of  criticism.* 

Is  this  a  true  explanation  of  the 
difterence  ?  It  is,  at  best,  only  par- 
tially true.  There  was,  undoubt- 
edly, greater  uniformity  in  the  me- 
thods of  Greek  art — a  uniformity  to 
be  attributed  to  national  idiosyn- 
crasy rather  than  to  the  conscious 
adoption  of  a  standard  of  taste,  as 
we  shall  attempt  to  show  in  the 
sequel.  But  the  real  cause  of  the 
difference  is  to  be  found  in  that  of 
which  Mr.  Dallas  takes  no  account, 
— the  change  of  manners.  The  prize 
system  was  probably  the  most  effec- 
tual way  by  which  a  Greek  author 
could  secure  publication,  —  public 
criticism  and  public  reward.  But 
we  have  a  different  public  now.  Our 
prizes  are,  —  the  applause  of  the 
Quarterly  or  the  Edinburgh,  the 
sale  of  half  a  dozen  edifions,  the 
favour  of  Paternoster  Row.  The 
change  is  inevitable,  and  is  seen  in 
many  directions.  The  influence  of 
the  drama,  which  was  once  all- 
powcrfiil,  is  now  on  the  wane.  The 
church  no  longer  exhibits  the  life 
of  Christ  in  miracle-plays,  as  the 
church  of  the  middle  ages  did.  The 
discovery  of  printing,  the  spread  of 
book-learning  among  the  masses, 
have  diminished  th6  influence  of 
spoken  words,  and  transferredautho- 
rity  in  the  world  of  letters  to  a  new 
tribunal.  The  prize- system  is  now 
treated  with  contempt  by  great 
writers,  as  a  system  fitted  for  chil- 
dren only,  and  its  highest  achieve- 
ments are  those  amiable  but  rather 
infantile  productions  designed  to 
show  that  the  unlimited  use  of  ar- 


dent spirits  is  prejudicial   to  body 
and  soul. 

Now,  Mr.  Dallas  has  got  a  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  ha^ 
obtained  a  tyrannical  influence  ovtr 
his  mind.  He  has  read  an  immeBse 
number  of  books,  he  has  ransackfcl 
literature  and  history,  for  facts  that 
will  bear  to  be  woven  into  his  arpi- 
ment.  He  has  obviously  collect  t-d 
materials  that  might  have  been  ca*ft 
into  a  score  of  most  interestiiJi: 
essays.  But  it  has  all  been  di- 
voured  by  this  old  man  of  the  sea 
that  sits  on  his  back.  A  paper  by 
Mr.  Dallas  on  the  Preci-euseSy  for  in- 
stance, would  have  made  charmin? 
reading ;  but  when  these  ladies  air 
lugged  in,  blue-stockings  and  all, 
to  a  work  on  the  theory  of  criticism, 
we  cannot  help  regarding  them  with 
suspicion  and  most  ungallant  di^- 
relish. 

Mr.  DaUas's  system  may  be  brieflj 
described,  and  we  shall  do  so  as  tiir 
as  possible  in  his  own  words : — 

'  The  doctrine  of  pleasure  striJvrs 
the  key-note  and  suggests  the  titk 
of  the  present  work,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt  will  be  made  to  show  that  a 
science  of  criticism  is  possible,  and 
that  it  must  of  necessity  bo  the 
science  of  the  laws  of  pleasuns 
the  joy  science,  the  Gay  Science. 
...  A  science  of  criticism,  embra- 
cing poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  is  pos- 
sible only  on  the  supposition  thtit 
the  arts  all  stand  on  common  ground ; 
and  that,  however  varied  may  be  tla- 
methods  employed  on  theniy  their 
inner  meaning  and  purpose  is  the 
same.  .  .  .  Manifestly  the  character 
of  an  art  is  determined  by  its  object : 
and  though  the  critics  have  made  r4> 
use  of  the  fact,  yet  it  is  a  fiujt  which 
they  admit  with  very  few  exceptions, 
that  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  are 
endowed  >vith  a  common  purpose. 
Even  if  poetry  and  the  arts  con  Id 
boast  of  a  common  method  and  i\ 
common  theme,  stiU  every  question 
of  method  and  the  choice  of  thenu- 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  end  in 
view.      The    end    determines    the 
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mcanfl,  and  mnst  therefore  bo  the 
principal  point  of  inquiry.  If,  then, 
wo  inquire  what  is  the  end  of  poetry 
and  the  x)oetical  arts,  we  shall  find 
among  critics  of  all  countries  and  all 
ages  a  singular  unanimity  of  opinion 
— a  unanimity  which  is  all  the  more 
i-cmarkable  when  we  discover  that 
admitting  the  fact  with  scarcely  a 
dissentient  voice,  they  have  never 
turned  it  to  account  —  they  have 
practically  ignored  it.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  the  immediate  end  of  art  is 
to  give  pleasure.  Whatever  wo  do 
has  happiness  for  its  last  end ;  but 
%vith  art  it  is  the  first  as  well  as  the 
last.  .  .  .  But  if  this  be  granted,  and 
it  is  all  but  universally  granted,  it 
entails  the  inevitable  inference  that 
criticism  is  the  science  of  the  laws 
and  conditions  under  which  pleasure 
is  produced.  If  poetry,  if  art,  ex- 
ints  in  and  for  pleasure,  then  upon 
this  rock,  and  upon  this  alone,  is  it 
possible  to  build  a  science  of  criti- 
cism. ...  To  say  that  the  object  of 
art  is  pleasure  in  contrast  to  know- 
ledge, is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
saying  that  it  is  pleasure  in  contrast 
to  truth.  Science  gives  us  truth  with 
or  without  reference  to  pleasure,  but 
chiefly  and  immediately  for  the  sake 
of  knowledge :  poetry  gives  us  truth 
w^ithout  reference  to  knowledge, 
but  mainly  and  immediately  for  the 
sake  of  pleasure.  .  .  .  All  the 
schools  of  criticism,  without  excep- 
tion, describe  art  as  the  minister  of 
pleasure,  while  the  more  advanced 
schools  go  further,  and  describe  it 
also  as  the  offspring  of  pleasure. 
Kach  may  have  a  different  way  of 
i-egarding  this  pleasure.  The  Greek 
dwells  on  the  truth  of  it ;  the  Italian 
on  its  profit.  The  Spaniard  says  it 
is  pleasure  of  the  many  ;  the  French- 
man says  it  is  of  the  few.  The 
German  says  that  it  comes  of  play ; 
the  Englishman,  that  it  comes  of 
imagination.  But  all  with  one  voice 
dt^clarc  for  pleasure  as  the  end  of 
art.  The  inference  is  obvious — the 
inference  is  the  truism  which  is  not 
yet  even  recognised  as  a  truth  ;  that 


criticifim,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  a  science, 
must  be  the  science  of  pleasure. 
What  wonder  that  it  shows  no  sign 
of  science,  when  the  object  of  the 
science  is  not  yet  acknowledged  ?  . . . 
The  object  of  science,  we  say,  is 
knowledge — a  perfect  grasp  of  all 
the  facts  which  lie  within  the  sphere 
of  consciousness.  The  object  of  art 
is  pleasure — a  sensible  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  the  world  beyond 
"  consciousness." ' 

This  is  the  theory, — ^let  us  con- 
sider, in  the  first  place,  what  Mr. 
Dallas  calls  its  corner-stone.  Criti- 
cism is  the  science,  as  art  is  the 
minister,  of  pleasure. 

That  art,  in  all  or  most  of  its 
forms,  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  no 
one  ever  denied.  Were  it  not  plea- 
surable, were  it  simply  painftd,  we 
may  be  sure  that  poetry  would  bo 
neither  written  nor  r^id.  Apart 
from  the  pleasure  which  it  pro- 
duces, it  serves,  perhaps,  no  direct 
utihty.  Men  wotdd  continue  to  sow 
and  to  reap^  to  cook  and  to  spin, 
whether  they  liked  or  disliked  doing 
BO,— .for  these  are  arts  upon  which 
life  depends;  but  they  would  not 
continue  to  dance  or  to  sing  were  the 
exercise  disagreeable.  Some  pur- 
suits are  both  useful  and  agreeable 
—shooting  and  fishing,  for  instance, 
the  sports  of  the  field.  Every  na- 
tural, healthful  exercise  of  body  and 
mind  is  more  or  less  enjoyable.  So 
Mr.  Dallas,  of  course,  gets  plenty  of 
authority  to  show  that  poetry  is 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  for  this  purpose 
to  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  Juan  de 
Baena,  a  baptized  Jew,  secretary 
and  accountant  to  King  John  II., 
who,  in  the' preface  to  his  Collection 
of  the  Poets,  has,  it  seems,  'never 
enough  to  say  of  the  delight- 
fulness  and  charm  of  poetry.' 
But  when  we  have  arrived  at  this 
point  we  have  not  got  far  on  the 
road  which  Mr.  Pallas  wishes  us  to 
travel.  Mr.  Dallas  argues,  not  un- 
successfully, that  both  Aristotle  and 
Plato  failed  in  their  attempts  to  de- 
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fine  the  fine  arts.  The  arts  have  a 
common  method,  said  Aristotle — 
imitation.  The  arts  have  a  common 
theme,  said  Plato — ^the  beantiftd. 
Bat  some  arts,  such  as  music,  are 
not  imitative,  nor  is  imitation  the 
exclusive  property  of  art.  Again, 
some  arts,  such  as  comedy,  do  not 
dwell  upon  the  beautiM,  nor  is 
beauty  the  exclusive  property  of  art. 
Mr.  Dallas  concludes  that  the  arts 
have  not  a  common  method,  as 
Aristotle  thought,  nor  a  common 
theme,  as  Plato  thought;  —  they 
have,  however,  a  corxnaon  purpose. 
That  purpose  is  the  production  of 
pleasure.  Now,  assuming  that, 
roughly  speaking,  all  the  fine  arts 
are  calculated  to  produce  pleasure, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  if  we 
analyse  the  laws  and  sources  of 
pleasurable  feeling,  we  shall  arrive 
at  a  science  of  criticism.  In  a  high 
sense,  and  using  the  word  in  the 
transcendental  and  non-natural  way 
in  which  Mr.  Dallas  is  so  frequently 
forced  to  use  it,  the  purpose  of  life 
is  pleasure.  Pain  is,  in  itself,  a 
hateful  thing.  Death  is  the  wages 
of  sin,  and  pain  is  the  fruit  of  trans- 
gression. Break  the  laws  of  health, 
of  prudence,  of  godliness,  and  pain 
is  the  result — pain,  not  capriciously 
and  arbitrarily  inflicted,  but  pain 
which  flows  from  the  transgression 
as  surely  as  pleasure  flows  from  the 
observance  of  law.  Pain  is  the  na- 
tural monitor  which  warns  us  that 
we  are  neglecting  the  order  of  our 
nature.  Pleasure,  therefore,  being 
a  purpose,  or  the  purpose  of  all  life, 
the  fine  arts  cannot  claim  it  as  a 
peculiar  or  exclusive  possession. 
Consequently  we  may  analyse  plea- 
sure as  long  as  we  like,  and  yet  faQ 
to  arrive  at  a  science  of  the  fine  arts. 
Take  a  parallel  case.  The  sports  of 
the  field  produce  pleasure :  if  we 
analyse  the  laws  of  pleasure,  will  we 
obtain  a  science  of  hunting  ?  Mr. 
Dallas  begins  at  the  wrong  end. 
He  takes  one  of  the  consequences  of 
an  act,  and  attempts  to  reason  back 
to  the  act  itsell'~to  reason  back, 


and  to  tell  us  all  about  the  nature 
of  the  act  through  one  of  the  impres- 
sions which  it  produces.  A  blow 
with  a  walking-stick  produces  pain. 
— shall  we,  by  analysing  the  laws  of 
pain,  be  enabled  to  learn  of  what  a 
walking-stick  is  composed  ?  If  a 
walking-stick,  like  the  Devil,  were  a 
supernatural  agent,  of  inrhich  we 
could  know  notibing  directly  except 
through  the  disturbance  which  it 
produced,  such  a  course  of  argu- 
ment  might  be  more  or  less  admis- 
sible ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  w^aJking- 
sticks  are  abundantly  met  with  in 
this  world,  and  we  may  find  out  of 
what  they  are  made  by  simplv 
handling  them.  Thus,  as  it  seenis 
to  us,  Mr.  Dallas*  method  is  not 
merely  a  very  roundabout  method, 
but  is  one  from  which  few  or  no  re- 
sults can  be  obtained.  The  gratifi- 
cation which  an  art  produces  does 
not  supply  a  basis  on  which  a 
science  of  its  laws  can  be  reared. 
If  an  art  minister  to  pleasure,  the 
most  that  we  can  deduce  is  that 
it  is  agreeable  to  that  order  which 
our  nature  obeys,  or  is  intended  to 
obey.  And  that  is  a  conclusion 
quite  as  applicable  to  any  art  or 
pursuit  which  produces  pleasurable 
emotion. 

It  is  not  at  this  point  necessarj 
to  consider  whether  the  production 
of  pleasure  be  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  art.  We  think  that,  even  taking 
the  word  in  its  broadest  and  least 
familiar  sense,  art  has  other  pur- 
poses ;  but  at  present  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  this  view,  farther 
than  to  remark  that,  if  it  be  correct, 
it  places  another  obstacle — an  ut- 
terly insurmountable  obstacle,  as 
it  appears  to  us — in  Mr.  Dallas* 
way. 

The  chief  practical  objections  to 
the  theory,  however,  lie  upon  the 
surface.  Mr.  Dallas  proposes  to 
extract  an  exact  science  out  of  an 
emotion  which  is  more  volatile  than 
any  gas  with  which  science  is  ac- 
quainted. '  There  is,*  says  the  old 
proverb,  'no  why  or  wherefore  in 
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liking.'  The  face  which  is  indiffe- 
rent* to  one  man  captivates  another. 
Nay,  more,  the  same  man's  notions 
of  pleasure  undergo  rapid  and  con- 
stant change.  What  gives  pleasure 
in  boyhood  does  not  give  pleasure 
later  in  life.  The  favourite  poet 
of  manhood  is  not  the  favourite 
poet  of  age.  Anacreon  ceases  to 
delight.  A  man  who  at  thirty 
and  at  sixty  should  write  on  the 
characteristics  of  pleasure,  would 
produce  works  having  little  or 
nothing  in  common.  Yet  a  true 
critic  will  be  ready  to  admit  that 
the  work  which  no  longer  takes  cap- 
tive his  fancy  may  be  a  work  of 
art,  and  in  certain  senses  superior 
to  that  which  he  has  come  to  pre- 
fer. What  is  this  enduring  and 
imperishable  element  which,  after 
pleasure  dies,  still  keeps  the  poem 
or  the  statue  within  the  field  of  the 
tine  arts  ?  Tastes  differ  ;  tastes 
change;  but  humour  is  ever  hu- 
mour, and  a  tragic  conception  al- 
ways a  tragic  conception.  These 
things  are  independent  of  the  plea- 
sure which  they  excite.  *  If  tastes 
differ,'  Mr.  Dallas  says,  *  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  refuse  to 
regard  them  as  within  the  pale  of 
law.'  But,  we  are  tempted  to  reply, 
why  should  tastes  not  differ  ?  All 
experience  seems  to  proclaim  that 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  our  sen- 
sations of  pleasure, — ^why,  in  the 
face  of  experience,  should  we  insist 
on  finding  uniformity  ? 

Again — is  pleasure  a  guide  on 
whose  judgments,  apart  froin  some 
otJter  staiidard,  we  can  rely  ?  Mr. 
Dallas  says  that  the  pleasure  of  poetry 
is  a  popular  pleasure;  it  is  the  plea- 
sure of  the  multitude ;  consequently 
it  is  not  an  educated  pleasure.  But 
Mr.  Dallas  sees  that  if  art  were  to 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  en- 
joyment evolved  in  rude  minds,  all 
our  most  approved  critical  judg- 
ments would  be  upset ;  and  he 
attempts  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
urging  that  the  intensity  of  a  plea- 
sure is  not  the  standard  of  its  value. 


We  may  prefer  a  novel  to  an  epic, 
and  yet  be  aware  that  the  pleasure 
produced  by  an  epic  is  superior  in 
kind  to  that  produced  by  a  noveL 
*  The  deliberate  selection  of  the 
lower  form  of  pleasure  does  not 
interfere  with  our  estimate  of  the 
higher.'  But  tvhj  do  we  select  one 
and  neglect  the  other  ?  Because — 
there  can  be  no  other  reason — 
because  the  actual  sum  of  pleasure 
is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  novel 
than  in  the  case  of  the  epic.  So 
that,  if  pleasure  were  the  sole  stan- 
dard to  which  we  could  refer,  there 
could  be  no  question  about  the 
relative  values  of  epic  and.  novel. 
To  what  other  test,  in  the  circum- 
stances, could  we  resort  ?  *  We 
know,  however  that  the  pleasure  of 
the  epic  is  loftier  than  the  pleasure 
of  the  novel.'  But  liow  do  we  know 
that  this  is  so  ?  It  is  not  pleasure 
that  tells  us  so :  pleasure  tells  us 
the  reverse.  To  some  other  faculty, 
therefore,  is  the  appeal  made;  by 
some  other  faculty  is  it  answered. 
Or,  to  put  it  otherwise :  if  pleasure 
be  the  purpose  of  art,  the  more 
pleasure  a  work  of  art  produces  the 
higher  must  be  its  position  in  the 
world  of  art.  But  you  say, — ^No ; 
we  are  persuaded  somehow  that 
that  is  better  which  we  like  less ; 
or,  in  fact  (comparatively  speaking), 
do  not  Hke  at  all.  Does  not 
this  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
art  makes  its  radical  appeal  to  a 
faculty  other  than  pleasure  ?  Plea- 
sure may  decide  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  there  is,  somewhere  in  our 
nature,  a  court  of  last  resort.  Mr. 
Dallas'  answer  to  the  difficulty, 
moreover,  does  not  hit  the  case  of 
the  multitude,  who  get  more  plea 
sure  out  of  Tupper  than  out  of 
Tennyson,  and  who  do  not  by 
any  means  admit  or  suspect  that 
Tennyson  is  better  than  Tupper. 
If  pleasure — ^popular  pleasure — the 
pleasure  of  the  many — ^be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Miss 
Braddon    is    an    infinitely    higher 
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artist  than  Henry  Taylor  or  Robert 
Browning. 

Thus  the  production  of  pleasure 
cannot  be  the  sole  or  primary  pur- 
pose of  art.  We  are  willing  indeed 
to  admit  that  art  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  pleasure — to  artist 
and  audience  alike.  In  the  feverish 
impatience  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
in  tragedy,  which  purges  the  soul 
by  pity  and  terror,  one  foils  to  find 
much  conscious  joy  ;  but  it  may 
probably  be  admitted  that  in  both 
cases  there  is  an  ultimate  insoluble 
product  of  pleasure.  Art  has  many 
purposes,  many  themes,  many 
methods.  We  are  not  satisfied  that 
its  processes  can  be  classified ;  the 
imagination  works  in  the  dark. 
But  if  a  science  of  criticism  be 
attainable,  then  we  would  suggest 
that  it  is  the  science  of  the  har- 
monious ;  the  harmony,  order,  and 
proportion  of  the  spiritual  world : 
in  a  word,  the  science  of  *  the  fit.' 
Let  us  dwell  upon  this  idea  a  little ; 
not  with  the  view  of  elaborating  a 
system,  but  because  this  conception 
of  the  fiinction  of  criticism  has 
been  too  much  neglected  lately. 
We  touch,  lightly  and  briefly,  one 
side  of  a  many-sided  theme. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  science 
may  be  defined  as  the  discovery  of 
the  order  which  prevails  in  the 
physical  world;  art,  as  the  mani- 
festation of  the  order  which  pre- 
vails, or  is  intended  to  prevail  (for 
it  has  been  at  many  points  obscured 
and  interrupted),  in  the  spiritual 
world.  But  science  is  not  content 
to  discover  and  to  record  only — it 
proceeds  immediately  to  utilise,  and, 
so  to  speak,  domesticate  the  forces 
which  it  has  tracked.  It  tames  the 
lightning,  it  catches  the  sunbeams, 
it  imprisons  the  vagrant  powers  of 
the  air.  The  laws  which  guide  the 
stars, the  forces  which  govern  the  uni- 
verse, are  transformed  by  its  subtle 
and  beneficent  intelligence  into  the 
slaves  of  our  business,  into  the  minis- 
ters of  our  pleasure.  Has  art  any 
such  secondary  function  ?    The  fino 


arts,  as  we  have  observed,  cannot 
perhaps  be  said  to  minister  directly 
to  utility  5  but  it  is  surely  a  very 
narrow  philosophy  which,  for  this 
reason,  holds  that  their  only  fttnc- 
tion  is  to  please.  To  what  uses  in 
fact  does  not  poetiy  minister  ?  It 
soothes  our  distress  and  intensifies 
our  enjoyment:  it  animates  our 
patriotism  and  warms  our  devotion : 
it  purges  our  souls  by  pity  and 
terror :  it  wakes  the  nimis  dimni*»r : 
it  lifts  the  burden  from  our  back^, 
and  leads  us  by  still  waters  aiul 
green  pastures :  it  interprets  the 
ways  of  Providence,  tracing"  *  the 
hidden  equities  of  divine  reward.' 
and  letting  light  into  tbe  dark 
places  of  human'history  :  it  mim^i-s 
truth  and  beauty  and  goodness  :  it 
holds  up  to  us,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
chivalry  of  the  knight,  the  devotion 
of  the  woman,  the  piety  of  the  saint : 
it  echoes  the  sob  of  sorrow,  tbe  wail 
of  despair,  the  shout  of  triumph: 
its  cradle-song  lulls  the  sleep  of 
childhood  ;  beside  the  grave  it 
counsels  of  a  life  that  is  beyond. 
These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the 
services  which  the  poet  renders  us. 

To  discover,  to  obey,  and  to  mani- 
fest the  laws  of  order  in  the  spiri- 
tual world,  is,  we  say,  the  highest 
purpose  of  art.  What  is  this  order  r 
and  how  are  its  laws  obeyed  by  the 
artist?  These  are  the  questions 
which  criticism  proposes,  and  wliich 
it  undertakes  to  solve.  At  present, 
however,  we  can  only  throw  out  a 
few  desultory  suggestions. 

Many  schools  of  critics,  and  one 
in  particular — ^the  Romantic — haw 
maintained  that  the  notion  of  a  law 
of  unity  or  order,  to  which  the  artist 
is  subject,  must  tend  to  rigidity  and 
inflexibility  in  art.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  law  requires  the  obser- 
vance of  uniform  methods  in  art — a 
mistake  into  which,  among  many 
others,  the  French  critics  of  the 
eighteenth  century  fell.  For  its 
earliest  canon — the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  commandments — ^is,  that  the 
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aridst  be  true  to  himself.  The  law 
of  order,  which  preBerres  art  from 
caprice  and  the  monsters  of  the 
imagination,  is  yet  a  law  of  liberty 
and  a  law  of  individuality. 

The  artist  is,  in  the  truest  sense, 
a  law  unto  himself.  Subjection  to 
any  foreign  or  alien  code  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  first  condition  of  his  art, 
it^  instinctive  and  involuntary  cha- 
racter. The  greatest  of  the  apostles 
told  his  followers  that  so  long  as 
they  followed  their  own  lusts  Qiey 
were  slaves,  but  that  when  they  ac- 
cepted the  yoke  of  the  Gospel  they 
became  free  men.  The  truth  had 
made  them  free.  But  before  they 
could  attain  this  freedom,  the  law 
•which  it  enjoined  must  have  been 
assimilated  by  their  constitutions — 
it  must  have  become  part  of  them- 
selves. You  are  made  free,  said  St. 
Paul,  because  you  now  obey  the 
true  order  of  your  nature.  The 
artist,  in  like  manner,  enjoys  a  free- 
dom which  rests  on  obedience.  The 
artist  must  be  educated  to  observe 
the  law  of  unity ;  but  until  he  does 
so  unconsciously  and  of  his  own  free 
will — imtil  he  ceases  to  feel  that  he 
is  governed  by  a  formal  code — ^until 
his  art  is  the  spontaneous  reflex  of 
his  inner  life,  he  remains  in  pupil- 
arity.  Till  that  time  comes,  he  is  a 
slave,  or  at  best  a  scholar — ^never  a 
master.  Thus  a  writer  may  say, 
'I  know  that  simplicity  is  a  good 
thing,  and  I  resolve  to  be  simple.' 
liut  this  conscious  effort  defeats  its 
object.  He  attains  a  bastard  sim- 
plicity at  best — a  simplicity  which 
stumbles,  which  is  inconsistent, 
which  does  not  work  surely  and 
inevitably.  There  is  all  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  world,  we  had  occasion 
to  say  the  other  day,  between  a  bald 
and  meagre  simplicity,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  thorough  culture  and  in- 
tense imaginative  activity.  The 
latter  is  the  simplicity  of  the  artist ; 
the  former  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
man  who  consciously  strives  to  be 
simple.  Not  until  the  law  has 
ceased  to  act  as  a  law,  and  become 


a  regalating  instinct — ^an  instinct 
which  is  pained  when  law  is  trans- 
gressed, which  is  gratified  when 
law  is  observed — ^will  a  man  be 
able  to  practise  the  modesty  which 
nature  prescribes,  and  which  is  good 
because  it  is  prescribed  by  nature. 
This  only  is  the  true  simplicity — the 
simplicity  of  a  plot  by  Sophocles  or 
Shakespeare,  of  a  story  told  by 
Homer  or  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  a 
character  drawn  by  Fielding  or 
Thackeray,  of  Virgil's  verse,  of 
Dryden's  prose. 

Nor  is  the  second  commandment 
which  the  law  sets  forth  less  favour- 
able to  liberty.  '  Do  not  come,'  it 
says,  '  to  the  observation  of  pheno- 
mena with  any  preconceived  notions 
of  what  you  are  to  find  in  them. 
You  are  not  to  force  nature  into 
your  own  moulds.  But  this  you 
will  do  inevitably  unless  you  obey 
the  order  which  nature  kerself  per- 
scribes.  "  As  man  must  live  from 
within  outwards,"  Goethe  said,  "  so 
the  artist  must  work  from  within 
outwards."  That  is  the  law;  that 
is  the  order  of  nature.  Begin 
within.  Grasp  the  essential  charac- 
ter, the  innermost  life  bf  the  man 
whose  features  yop.  are  desirous  to 
record— of  the  tragedy  you  have 
undertaken  to  relate.  Grasp  this, 
and  all  the  rest  will  grow  plain. 
You  will,  without  an  effort,  be  en- 
abled to  maintain  unity,  simpli- 
city, consistency  throughout.  Your 
drama  will  be  the  orderly  inevitable 
issue  of  the  central  idea  from  which 
you  started,  just  as  the  growth  of 
herb  or  tree  issues  inevitably  in 
flower  and  fruit.  But  go  on  the 
other  tack ;  work  from  the  outside  ; 
portray  the  superficial  peculiari- 
ties with  all  the  felicity  of  the 
mimic ; — do  this,  and  then,  however 
anxiously  you  strive  to  preserve 
consistency,  be  sure  that  you  will 
fail  to  do  so ;  be  sure  that  a  false 
note  will  betray  you  sooner  or  later. 
You  have  not  worked  as  the  order 
of  nature  requires  you  to  work: 
you  have   pursued    a    false,  hap- 
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hazard,  disorderly  method :  and  this 
is  your  reward/ 

Thus,  as  regards  alike  the  me- 
thods and  the  substantial  ideas  of  art, 
Order  is  not  incompatible  with  Free- 
dom, for,  at  the  last,  Order  and  Truth 
are  one,  Order  being  the  tongue 
or  language  of  Truth.  The  ai-tist 
must  be  true  to  himself  and  time  to 
nature.  The  artist  who  transgresses 
a  vital  law  of  order,  uses  not  Hberty 
but  license ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  artist  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
fancied  provisions  of  a  method  of 
art,  sacrifices  any  part  of  his  indi- 
vidual life,  obeys,  not  a  legitimate 
monarch,  but  a  despot. 

The  order  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  of  a  twofold  sort,  internal 
and  external.  There  is  a  law  written 
upon  the  heart,  there  is  a  law  writ- 
ten upon  the  actions,  of  men.  Both 
are  closely  interwoven :  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  them ;  but  the  one 
concerns  more  immediately  the 
manner,  the  other  more  imme- 
diately the  matter,  of  art.  Disobey 
the  one,  and  you  will  have  falseness 
of  tone;  disregard  the  other,  and 
you  will  have  falseness  of  outline. 

It  may  seem,  in  what  we  have 
now  said,  that  we  have  been  plead- 
ing for  a  purely  realistic  method 
in  art;  but  we  do  not,  of  course, 
deny  that  the  order  which  the 
artist  seeks  to  manifest  and  to  es- 
tablish is  at  many  points  an  ideal 
order.  A  divine  unintermpted  order 

preserves  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  Thee 

are  fresh  and  strong ; 

but  the  Hfe  of  man  is  a  ravelled 
skein.  The  music  of  the  spheres 
may  yet,  perhaps,  be  heard  by  the 
attentive  ear ;  but  the  music  of 
humanity  is  hurt  by  shrillest  dis- 
cords. The  artist,  therefore,  has  to 
repair  as  well  as  to  put  together. 
Out  of  the  spiritual  chaos  he  has  to 
'construct  a  spiritual  cosmos.  The 
sculptor,  through  the  coarse  lines 
of  the  sun-burnt,  passion-burnt 
face,  'must  find  Antinous  some- 
where in  that  clay.'     The  poet  fol- 


lows a  day-star  that  rises  not  above 
the  visible  horizon,  and  bathes  his 
visions  in  a  light  that  *  owes  no 
homage  to  the  sun.'     The  tragedy 
as  actually  transacted  is  incoherent, 
inconsequent  —  a  piece   of    many- 
coloured  patchwork ;  the  dramatist 
effects   its   liberation,   releasing    it 
from  the  elements  which  embarrass 
its   movements,  which   impede    its 
progress,  which  impair    ite   nnity. 
which  hide   it  from  us — ^frono.   us, 
and  from  all  to  whom  the  sovereign 
faculty  of   Imagination   lias     been 
denied.       Yet    the     Ideal,    -whose 
broken  fragments  the  Imagination 
pieces  together,  is  only  that  side  of 
the  real  which  is  turned  from  us — 
that  side  which  the  shadows  do  not 
dim.     The  artist  must   adhere   to 
nature — ^to  nature,  it  may  be,  in  her 
highest   mood — ^to    that    phantom 
of   nature,   if  we  may   so    speak, 
which  flits  shadow-like  behind  the 
sensible    outline ;    but    never,    ex- 
cept when  wilftiUy  false  or   mon- 
strous, can  he  escape  from  her  sove- 
reignty- 
Nature  is  made  better  by  no  me^n, 
Bat  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so  o'er  that 

art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
Which  nature  makes. 

How  BO  ?  Polixines  answers  the 
question — *  The  art  itself  is  nature.' 
Nature  has  taken  us  into  her  keep- 
ing, and  we  can  only  work  afker  the 
methods  and  within  the  limits  which 
she  has  prescribed.  The  poet  may 
fashion  as  he  hsts  ;  but  all  his  ma> 
terial  is  supplied  by  nature,  and 
unless  he  build  as  she  requires,  his 
edifice  will  not  stand. 

The  result,  then,  of  our  reasoning 
amounts  to  this:  Nature  is  the 
measure  of  art, — nature  which, 
though  not  indifferent  to  law,  is 
not  offended  by,  but  on  the  con- 
trary tolerates,  provides  for,  and 
gives  scope  to  the  incalculable  va- 
rieties of  individual  and  national 
life.  Such  a  definition,  in  one  view, 
puts  a  science  of  criticism  out  of  the 
question ;  for  it  imphes  that  no  in- 
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variable  standard  of  taste  exists. 
And  it  is  certainly  conclusive  as 
against*  those  critics  who  insist  that 
an  absolute  uniformity  in  the  forms 
and  methods  of  art  should  be  main- 
tained, and  who  would  cure  the 
lawlessness  of  the  age  by  returning 
to  the  classic  models.  A  moment's 
consideration  must  convince  us  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  exchange  the 
substance  for  the  form  of  order — ^its 
reality  for  its  shadow. 

The  inhabitants  of  different  pla- 
nets could  not  differ  more  radically 
than  the  Athenians  of  Pericles  differ 
from  the  nations  of  modem  Europe. 
The  most  degraded  serf  in  Ghns- 
tendom  has  been  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  ideas  to  which  the 
classic  world  was  a  stranger. 

The  Greek  lived  in  a  land  where 
the  air  was  transparently  pure, 
where  the  mountain  line  cut  an 
unclouded  sky,  where  no  phantoms 
of  mist  or  shadow  ministered  to  the 
imagination.  He  loved  the  pleasant 
life  of  the  plains;  he  was  urbane, 
friendly,  communicative ;  a  simple 
and  elegant  decorum  characterised 
his  manners.  His  moral  conceptions 
were  definite,  though  limited.  Other 
than  a  pleasurable  sense  of  healthy 
life,  he  acknowledged  perhaps  no 
well-being  after  which  men  should 
strive ;  yet  he  could  vindicate  the 
justice  of  the  gods  who  visited  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  : 
he  practised  the  virtue  which  never 
offended  the  seemly;  he  recoiled 
instinctively  from  the  cruel,  the 
rude,  and  the  uncomely.  The 
*  clear  outline,  the  definite  grace, 
and  the  sunny  expansiveness '  of  his 
poetry  were  thus  reflected  from  a 
life  which  loved  the  orderly  and 
symmetrical,  which  avoided  the 
intricate  and  the  mysterious,  which 
shrunk  from  the  terrible,  which,  in 
its  abhorrence  of  excess  and  in  its 
habitual  moderation,  unconsciously 
obeyed  the  Delphic  precept,  Miy^ev 
ayav,  '  Not  too  much  of  anything.' 
His  art,  in  poetry,  in  sculpture,  in 
architecture,  in  painting,  minister- 


ing rather  to  grace  than  to  passion— 
the  serene  expression  of  a  beauti^l 
idea — ^never  impatient,  never  exact- 
ing, never  discontented — yet  lacked 
variety  and  individuality.  This 
avoidaince  of  individuality  is  perhaps 
not  the  least  noticeable  trait  alike 
of  his  art  and  of  his  laws.  A  Greek 
citizen  regarded  freedom  less  in  the 
light  of  personal  unrestraint  than  of 
national  independence ;  and  a  Greek 
audience  witnessed  upon  the  classic 
stage  rather,  as  it  were,  the  proces- 
sion of  large  and  tragic  ideas  than 
the  swifb  and  shifting  movement  of 
present  passion. 

As  the  Greek  artistic  forms  were 
the  orderly  expression  of  the  Greek 
intellect  and  character,  so  the  forms 
which  in  a  rough  general  way  may 
be  called  '  Gk>thic,'  are  the  more  or 
less  orderly  expression  of  the  modem 
mind.  The  '  Gt)th '  was  a  child  of 
the  mist.  The  mist  clung  to  his 
mountains — ^there  were  mysterious 
depths  of  gloom  in  the  interminable 
forests  where  he  followed  the  deer 
and  the  wild  boar  to  their  lairs. 
Addicted  to  solitary  commune,  re- 
served yet  passionate,  familiar  with 
the  grand  and  impressive  forces  of 
nature,  sullen  sometimes  as  his  own 
skies,  yet  breaking  out  sometimes 
into  quaint  humour  and  inextin- 
gpiishable  laughter,  this  man  would 
by  natural  temperament  alone  have 
had  little  in  common  with  the 
Greek.  But  to  him,  moreover, 
words  had  been  spoken  which  the 
Greek  had  not  heard.  A  new  con- 
ception of  human  well-being  had 
been  formed ;  a  new  lesson  of  duty 
had  been  taught;  a  new  world  of 
life  had  been  opened  up.  What 
could  a  classic  Athenian  make  of 
such  words  as  these — words,  the 
spirit  of  which  having  entered  more 
or  less  directly  into  the  modem 
life,  has  moulded  it  into  incal- 
culable new  forms  ? 

•  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren, 
how  that  not  many  wise  men  after 
the  flesh,  not  many  mighiy,  not 
many  noble  are  cabled;  but  God 
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liaih  ohoBen  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  to  confotmd  the  -wise; 
and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confonnd  the 
things  which  are  mighiy ;  and  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  things 
which  are  despised  hath  God  chosen, 
yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nonght  things  that  are ; 
that  no   flesh  should  glory  in  his 

presence But  in  all  things 

approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers 
of  God  in  much  patience,  in  afflic- 
tions, in  necessities,  in  dislresBes ;  by 
honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report 
and  good  report ;  as  deceivers,  and 
yet  true  ;  as  unknown,  and  yet  well 
known ;  as  dying,  and  behold,  we 
live ;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed ; 
as  sorrowfiil,  yet  always  rejoicing  ; 
as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich ;  as 
having  nothing,  and  yet  possess- 
ing all  things.  .  .  .  For  our  con- 
versation is  in  heaven:  from  whence 
also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ:  who  shall  change 
our  vile  body  that  it  may  be  fa« 
shioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body, 
according  to  the  working  whereby 
he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things 
unto  himself.  .  .  .  For  the  which 
cause  I  also  suffer  these  things  ;  ne- 
vertheless, I  am  not  ashamed ;  for 
I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and 
am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  him  against  that  day.' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these 
words  without  feeling  that  the 
moral  judgments  of  the  clsissio 
world  had  been  reversed  by  a  new 
andmore  authoritative  tribunal.  The 
passionate  ardour  of  the  missionary 
apostle,  his  zeal,  his  humility,  the 
abject  sufferings  in  which  he  gloried, 
his  contempt  for  the  body  except 
as  the  temple  of  a  spirit,  and  for  thd 
world  except  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  heaven  —  his  mysticism,  the 
vehement  intensity  of  his  convic- 
tions, his  daring  paradoxes,  his 
exalted  egotism  (the  egotism  of  a 
man  encompassed  by  a  light  greater 
than  himself),  would  hare  been  not 


merely  enigpmatioal  and  ambiguoufi, 
but  simply  inoomprehensible  to  the 
countrymen  and  contemporaries  of 
Pericles. 

Out  of  all  this— out  of  the  con- 
ditions of  his  life,  and  out  of  his  reii- 
gion — arose,  in  the  case  of  the  mo> 
dem,  intricacies  of  motive  desinB 
and  ambition,  varieties  of  charac- 
ter,  individualities  of  feeling  and 
thought,  which,  for  their  artistic 
expression,  demanded  new  forms, 
required  a  more  various  liberty, 
asked  for  fresher  air  and  a  freer 
light,  else  they  died.  The  Minsters 
of  Bouen,  and  York,  and  Strasburvr ; 
the  fretwork  of  shaft,  and  bnttress. 
and  doorway,  and  oriel ;  Lear,  and 
Henrvj  IV, y  and  Hamlet ,  and  Th- 
MUlsiwmier  Nighfs  Dream;  the 
sculpture  of  ]^chael  Angelo,  tJie 
palace  of  the  Doges,  the  cupolas 
of  St.  Mark,  were  some  of  the 
forms  which  these  manifold  acti- 
vities assumed.  And  everywhere, 
from  Venice  to  the  Northern  Si-a, 
wherever  throughout  Europe  thfv 
covered  the  land  with  monuments  of 
sportive  oaprice  or  serious  strength, 
it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  handi- 
work of  men  who  had  exchanged  a 
limited  but  exquisite  and  majestic 
simplicity  of  motive  and  expres- 
sion for  the  burden  of  spiritual  life 
and  the  guidance  of  illimitable  needs. 

Several  practical  conclusions  are 
suggested  by  the  comparison  now 
instituted.  It  is  impossible  to  clothe 
the  modern  spirit  in  antique  dress ; 
any  such  attempt  must  necessarily 
fail :  even  were  it  to  succeed,  it  Is 
a  success  not  to  be  desired.  Look- 
ing to  the  gulf  that  lies  between  a 
classical  and  a  Christian  society,  only 
a  false  and  perverted  notion  of  what 
the  law  of  order  enjoins  could  require 
absolute  uniformi^  of  method  in  art. 
When  we  force  an  Englishman  of 
our  day  to  obey  the  law  which  sat 
easily  upon  the  Athenian,  we  pro- 
mote, not  order,  but  disorder.  Tho 
structure  and  organisation  of  Greek 
life  led  to  its  conception  of  artistic 
order:  modem  life,  otherwise  con* 
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stitnted,  will  neoessarily  and  nata- 
rally  assume  oiher  forms. 

One  is  often  tempted,  indeed, 
-vvhon  3?egarding  the  endless  eccen- 
tricities and  oddities  of  modem 
art,  to  assert  that  it  is  essentially 
anarchical.  Yet,  after  all  is  said 
against  it  that  can  be  said,  Hamlet 
(the  typical  modem)  is  not  lawless. 
ILimlet  is  orderly — a  true  picture 
of  character  and  action ;  with  all 
its  riotous  irony  and  melancholy 
laughter,  and  subtle  interchange  of 
])iussion  and  mockery,  it  is  no  fan- 
tastic or  grotesque  caricature.  It 
never  transgresses  nor  disobeys  the 
order  of  human  life, — ^it  never  over- 
steps the  modesty  of  nature.  Shake- 
speare's liberty  is  no't  licentiousness ; 
ho  knew  nothing  of  the  xmities,  it 
is  true,  but  he  was  able  to  rise  suc- 
cessfully above  the  pedantries  of 
method,  because  he  allowed  Hhe 
great  actions  and  the  great  pas- 
sions '  of  which  he  discoursed  to 
shape  themselves  as  nature  had 
designed.  How,  indeed,  could  his 
kings,  and  fools,  and  wantons — ^the 
whole  of  that  rich,  vigorous,  and 
varied  life  —  have  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  written  law  ? 
But  while,  with  the  great  modem 
masters,  who  unwittingly  obey  the 
law  written  on  their  hearts,  Tra- 
gedy is  never  Extravaganza,  Comedy 
is  never  Burlesque,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  modem  is  more 
ifkely  to  disregard  '  the  fit,*  and  to 
commit  excess  and  extravagance, 
than  the  Greek  was.  Christianity 
itself,  as  a  mystical  and  transcen- 
dontal  faith,  occasionally,  and  not 
unnaturally,  lends  itself  to  violences 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  it  num- 
ber among  its  disciples  the  visionary 
and  the  ascetic.  A  law  of  external 
method,  moreover,  such  as  suited  the 
serene  temperament  of  the  Greek, 
is  more  easily  kept,  as  well  as  more 
oiisily  defined,  than  a  law  which 
appeals  to  the  most  exquisite  sensi- 
tiveness of  heart  and  conscience,  of 
judgment  and  imagination.  It  is 
easy,  of  course,  to  say,  on  the  one 


hand,  that  the  wilfulness  of  Shake- 
speare is  consistent  with  the  truest 
moderation ;  and  that  even  though 
men  like  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  or  Mr.  Carlyle,  be 
superficially  whimsical,  they  may 
yet  violate  no  vital  unity :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  novels  like 
those  which  Miss  Braddon  has 
written  are  simple  monstrosities, — 
false  not  to  the  unities  alone,  but  to 
the  radical  conditions  of  human  life ; 
— it  is  easy  to  say  this,  but  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  noatterto  deter- 
mine to  which  camp  those  who  live 
upon  the  debatable  land  belong. 
The  Greek  had  a  Code  Napoleon, 
so  to  speak,  a  simple  and  methodical 
digest  of  artistic  principle,  to  which 
he  could  constantly  refer ;  to  inter- 
pret consistently  our  laws, — ^nay, 
even  to  discover  what  they  are, — 
demands  the  labour  of  a  lifetime. 

We  cannot  now  follow  this  in- 
teresting subject  farther ;  another 
portion  of  Mr.  Dallas'  powerftil  and 
suggestive  book  (that  which  treats 
of  the  imagination)  may  enable  us 
to  return  to  it  hereafter.  We  would 
say  only,  in  conclusion,  that  than 
the  lesson  that  Art  is  Orderly^  there 
is  none  which  needs  more  to  be  en- 
forced at  present.  Extravagance  is 
the  vice  of  the  time.  We  have  all 
fallen  into  King  Cambyses'  vein. 
Our  philosophers  scold  like  washer- 
women. Our  poetry  is  at  fever  heat. 
We  have  ascetics  in  the  north,  and 
muscular  Christians  in  the  south. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  presides  over  our 
theology,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  is  the 
high-priest  of  our  art.  It  would 
be  a  great  relief  if  our  distinguished 
literary  friends  would  occasionally 
descend  from  their  high  horses. 
We  are  preached  at,  and  lectured 
at,  and  prayed  at,  in  the  most  vio- 
lent way,  and  in  the  worst  English, 
until  we  are  fairly  worn  out.  This 
moral  and  intellectual  strain  can- 
not, let  us  hope,  be  very  long  main- 
tained. We  shall  find  it  a  com- 
fort once  again  to  pitch  our  voices 
in  a  natural  key.     The  American 
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war  may  have  been  a  Holy  Grasade 
against  slavery,  and  not  against 
something  quite  different;  but  the 
nigger  is  not  necessarily  the  noblest 
work  of  God,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  he  is  at  tipies  un- 
savoury to  the  carnal  sense.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  the  fisherwoman 
of  song  to  associate  her  homely  call- 
ing with  the  pathetic  dreariness  of 
.ivinter  vigils  through  the  storm — 

Buy  my  caller  herrin* — 
Ye  may  ca'  them  vulgar  fairin' — 
WiYes  and  mithers  maist  despairin', 
Ca'  them  lives  o'  men ; 

but  Yarmouth  bloaters  would  be 
rendered  simply  intolerable  if  we 
were  reminded,  whenever  we  in- 
dulged in  that  innocent  luxury, 
that  life  was  a  very  serious  and  a 
very  uncertain  business  (especially 
at  sea)  ;  that  we  must  all,  sooner 
or  later,  render  an  account;  and 
that,  however  we  might  relish  a 
red  herring,  the  lives  of  men,  in  the 
eyes  of  their  Maker,  were  infinite- 
ly more  'precious.*  Shakespeare, 
again,  was  an  immensely  great 
man ;  but  why  should  wo  insist  on 
regarding  every  word  he  said  with 
the  delirious  devotion  of  disorderly 
devotees  ?  Even  Mr.  Dallas,  on 
other  matters  so  studiously  abste- 
mious, when  writing  of  the  great 
bard,  cannot  resist  the  infection : — 
'  I  know  not  that  in  Shakespeare,' 
he  says,  '  there  is  a  more  profound 
saying  than  one  which  is  uttered 
by  a  nameless  lord.  Parolles,  soli- 
loquising, as  he  thinks,  in  secret, 
expresses  a  fear  that  the  hoUowness 
of  his  character  has  been  discovered, 
and  that  all  his  bombast  and  drum- 
ming and  trumpeting  are  under- 
stood at  length  to  be  but  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing :  "  They 
begin  to  smoke  me,  and  disgraces 
have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at 
my  door.  I  find  my  tongue  is  too 
fool-hardy ;  but  my  heart  hath  the 
fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his 
creatures,  not  daring  the  reports  of 
my  tongue.     Tongue,  I  must  put 


you  into  a  butterwoman's    mouth, 
and  buy  myself  another  of  Bajaztn  .« 
mule."     The  anonymous  lord,  wht 
overhears  this  extraordinary    soii- 
loquy,  asks,  ''  Is  it  possible  that  be 
should  know  that  he  is,  and  he  that 
he  is?"     It  is  a  question   -which 
goes  down  into  the  very  centre  o: 
life — ^how  far   knowledge   is    com- 
patible with  being,  existence  witli 
the  consciousness  of  existence.'    A 
profound  saying,  says  Mr.  Dal]a.s — 
going  down  to  the  very  centre  of 
life,  to  the  very  core  of  philosophy. 
When  Shakespeare  naturally  enonirh 
inquired  how  a  man  who  had  sen^f* 
enough  to  know  that  he  was  an  ass 
could  consent  to  remain  one,  did  ho 
fancy  for  a  moment  that  he   was 
sounding  the  profound  philosophical 
inquiry — 'how  far    knowledge    i> 
compatible    with    being,    existence 
with  the  consciousness  of  existence  r ' 
Bulwer  Lytton  has  feb'citously  ri- 
diculed this  weakness  of  criticism, 
when,  in  one  of  his  philosophical 
novels,  he  makes  a  Shakespearian 
enthusiast       maintain      that     the 
witches*  refrain  in  Macbeth — 

Double,  double, 
Toil  and  trouble, 

is  a  serious  argument  against  matri- 
mony, and  indicates  the  dramati.st\s 
preference  for  a  single  life. 

In  fine.  Art  is  Order.  That  word 
comprehends  many  others — ^propor- 
tion, harmony,  fitness,  propriety, 
moderation,  temperance,  amenit}-. 
When  either  our  speech,  or  thought, 
or  feeling,  or  imagery,  or  invention 
become  violent  (whether  the  vio- 
lence do  or  do  not  give  pleasure), 
we  sin  against  the  principles  of 
true  art ;  just  as  the  men  who  (as 
sacrifice  to  the  Almighty)  cut  off 
their  limbs,  or  sit  on  the  tops  of 
columns  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  sin 
against  the  principles  of  true  re- 
ligion. The  guiding  precept  in 
both  cases  is  that  enforced  by  the 
Apostle — *  Let  your  moderatim  he 
known  unto  all  men.' 

Shiblet. 
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LUNATICS. 
Beikg  a  Letteb  to  John  Bull  from  Brother  Jonathan. 


'  piOMB,  Mephistopheles/  said  I, 
\J    one  morning,  tired  of  calcu- 
lating the  chances  of  onr  modem 
statesmanship,  and  of  seeing  dra- 
gon's teeth  sown  hj  foolish  men— 
*•  Come,  let  ns  go  to  the  moon  and 
study  politics.'     '  All  right,'  he  re- 
plied, *bnt  if  you  expect  to  find 
state-craft    madder    than    on    the 
earth,  yon  wiU  be  as  much  mistaken 
as  those  of  your  countrymen  who 
think  that  a  Russian  emperor  can 
be  a  Liberal  and  advocate  of  general 
suffrage.     I  rather  calculate  you'll 
iind  the  man  in  the  moon  pretty 
much  like  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Adam.' 

And,  in  fact,  we  did  find  a  most 
absurd  state  of  things.  We  actually 
found  goyemments  quarrelling  as 
to  which  should  have  the  onerous 
charge  of  governing  certain  tracts 
of  territory,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  equally  anxious  to  fulfil  that 
duty  for  themselves.  We  found 
kings  wasting  their  gold  and  the 
lives  and  labour  of  their  subjects  in 
trying  to  extend  their  responsibiHty 
and  paternal  care  over  people  who 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them,  and  who  cost  them  more  than 
they  could  get  out  of  them  by  the 
whole  force  of  that  lunatic  con- 
trivance called  taxation. 

But  the  most  absurd  bit  of 
lunacy  was  that  we  found  the 
two  strongest  nations,  of  the 
same  race,  language,  and  ways  of 
thinking  in  general,  as  well  as  the 
freest  and  happiest,  always  on  the 
point  of  going  to  war,  threatening, 
abasing,  and  hating  each  other 
cordially,  for  no  reason  that  either 
Mephistopheles  or  I  could  discover, 
except  that  neither  one  nor  the 
other  was  wilHng  to  acknowledge 
the  superiority  or  even  the  equahty 
of  the  other.  I  asked  an  individual 
of  one  of  the  nations  what  was  the 


cause  of  all  this  hostility.  '  Oh  !  I 
don't  know  exactly ;  but  they  (the 
other  nation)  are  altogether  too 
conceited  and  arrogant.  They  think 
themselves  the  biggest  nation  in  the 
moon.'  The  same  question  to  one 
of  the  other  tribe  only  elicited  the- 

reply  that   'They  were  too  

consequential,  and  thought  too 
much  of  themselves.'  I  met  a 
wandering  lunatic,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  calm,  dehberate  mind,  and 
asked  him  likewise.  He  repHed: 
*  We  don't  quite  understand  these 
things  yet;  there  seems  to  be  a 
strange  kind  of  madness  which  pos- 
sesses the  people  at  times,  and  we 
have  the  habit  of  ascribing  it  to  the 
influences  emanating  from  the  earth, 
which  produce  effects  which  we 
cannot  account  for,  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  in  which 
they  have  their  origin.  You  are 
fortunate,  sir,  in  having  addressed 
the  inquiry  to  me  ;  for  though  the 
question  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
solved,  I  am  probably  the  individual 
who  can  give  you  the  most  valuable 
ideas  on  it,  and  will  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  offering  you  a  copy  of 
my  quarto  on  "  The  Terratic  Agen- 
cies, and  their  Influence  on  Lunacy 
Affairs."  '  I  was  delighted  to  find 
a  philosopher  who  did  not  claim  to 
know  everything,  and  accepted  his 
proffered  treatise  in  advance  of  its 
receipt  (for  which  I  wait)  and 
begged  him  to  inform  me  further  if 
these  ebullitions  of  national  vanity 
and  arrogance  did  not  sometimes 
lead  to  blows.  *  Yes,  unfortunately 
they  have  done  so,'  he  replied ;  'and 
have  narrowly  escaped  it  several 
times.'  *Come,  let  us  go  back, 
Mephistopheles,'  I  said;  'there  is 
nothing  to  be  learned  from  the 
moon,  except  that  they  there  are  as 
mad  as  we.  And  I'll  go  back  and 
have  a  talk  with  John  about  it,  for 
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WG  aro  not  a  whit  bettor  than  those 
fellows  in  the  moon.' 

And  now,  John,  here  is  the  oddest 
fact  in  the  political  world,  and  to 
which  I  call  yonr  most  serions  at- 
tention: that  we,  the  kinsmen 
nearest  of  blood  and  likest  in 
character,  are  (as  often  happens 
with  irrational  creatures,  from  the 
very  likeness)  the  nearest  of  all  the 
earth  to  being  determined  and  eflRec- 
tual  enemies.  Bom  of  the  same 
mothers,  reared  at  the  same  fire- 
sides, tanght  from  the  same  Bible, 
with  one  literature,  on  whose  index 
the  names  of  Irving,  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Cooper,  are 
so  thoroughly  mixed  up  with  those 
of  Tennyson,  Trollope,  Carlyle, 
Scott,  that  a  large  majority  of  your 
own  countrymen  don't  know  that 
they  were  not  all  bom  somewhere 
between  Land's  End  and  John 
o' Groat's— -with  the  same  popular 
institutions,  and  thoBame  inevitable 
political  gravitation — ^I  believe,  to 
be  honest  and  frank  (which  I  mean 
to  be,  John,  in  this  letter  as  far  as 
the  signature),  that  there  are  no 
two  nations  each  of  which  would 
enjoy  giving  the  other  a  thrashing 
so  heartily  as  ours,  between  which 
there  exists  such  an  irrational,  and 
therefore  intense  and  apparently 
irreconcilable  antipathy,  as  that 
which  raises  the  lances  of  our 
hedgehoggishness  one  against  the 
other.  And  since  this  letter  must 
bo  as  much  confessional  as  inquisi- 
torial, I  may  as  well  plead  guilty 
personally  to  the  vicious  weakness 
myself,  and  say  that  it  would  at 
times  please  me  mightily  to  have 
our  iron-clad  fleet  lying  in  the 
Thames,  holding  London  at  ransom, 
while  the  salt  tide  that  protects 
England  from  every  other  race,  was 
ebbing  and  flowing  through  the 
rents  our  thousand-ponnders  had 
made  in  the  iron  walls  that  liave  no 
longer  the  talismanic  power  their 
wooden  predecessors  had.  Nay,  I 
feel  at  times  on  fire  with  the  wrath 
that  burst  from  the  Roman  censor 
when,  with  the  immitigable  sense  of 


politic  necessity,  ho  thundered  fron: 
his  place  of  authority  (which  I  hav. 
not,  I  may  add,  to  allay  any  incipi<  t  ♦ 
alarm)  in  the  elder  republic,  '  D  - 
lenda  est  Carthago,'  and  look  fo»-- 
ward  to  our  third  Punic  war  wit  }i : 
kind  of  prophetic  satisfaction,  draw:, 
from  the  logic  of  history. 

And  yet  every  Englishinan  wl  - 
has  given  me  the  good  fortune  to  U 
his  host,  every  worthy  kinsniAn  "i 
mine  from  the  fast-anchored    i-^k. 
will  bear  me  witness  that,   as  T' 
individuals,  I  am  a  lover  of  his  nuv. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  a 
man  is  an  Englishman,    to    niiikt> 
him  welcome  to  what  of  hospital  it  y 
my  means  afford.     I  have  perhnr*- 
half  a  dozen  dear  and  true  frieivN 
(being  a  poor  man),  and  of  tho^- 
half  a  dozen  three  are  Ajmericans. 
two  English,  and  one   a  Pole.    1 
never  found  a  man  of  any  othi-r 
race  that  I  would   admit    to   tltc 
better  places  in  my  affections.    1 
could  sing  (voice  petmitting)  '  Grnl 
save  the  Queen '  with  any  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  while   I    gave 
them    my     highest    derision     for 
being  ^subjeots'   of  any  one,   and 
especially  a  woman  (Mrs*  Jonathan 
doesn't  read  my  MSS.).      But  of 
that  most  English  of  English  Btat<?s- 
men.  Lord  Pahnerston,  I  detect  the 
very  memory,  though   I  fool  ccr- 
tain  that  if  I  had  known  him  pT- 
sonally,   I  should  have  liked  him 
immensely. 

In  brief,  John,  I  have  the  most 
sincere  and  immovable  attachment 
to  several  Englishmen,  a  frank  and 
ready  friendship  for  every  one  of 
that  breed  who  keeps  up  the  stock 
and  doesn't  gratuitously  insult  the 
Yankees  as  soon  as  he  finds  that  I  ain 
one :  and  yet  I  am,  in  common  with 
most  of  my  countrymen  and  yours, 
a  victim  to  that  national  antipathy 
I  have  spoken  of,  to  an  extent  thiU 
would  make  the  getting    up  of  h 
war  at  times  a  thing  rather  pleasant 
than  otherwise  to  me ;  and  as,  to 
make  practical  application   oi  all 
this  personahty,  I  am  not  singular 
in  this  and    have   seen    more  of 
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England  and  Englishmen  than 
most  Americans,  and  therefore  think 
better  of  both  than  my  countrymen 
generally,  I  think  I  may  fairly  say 
*  ex  nno  omnes,'  &g. 

And  previously,  John,  to  enter- 
ing into  this  self-vivisection  from 
which  I  hope  to  lecture  you  to  our 
and  the  general  world's  good,  I 
wish  to  premise  that  I  regard  a 
good  understanding  between  us  as 
in  no  way  of  present  vital  impor- 
tance to  ourselves,  being  inclined  to 
think  that  either  of  us  could  take 
the  heaviest  thrashing  the  otheir 
could  give  without  permanent  in- 
jury, and  even  at  times,  that  we 
should  both  be  better  off  and  re- 
spect each  other  the  more  after  a 
good  bout.  (?)  But  looking  away 
from  ourselves  and  to-day,  I  see 
that  the  world  at  large  is  looking  to 
us  with  more  or  less  earnestness  for  a 
kind  of  political  education ;  that  poU- 
tical  progress  depends  largely  on  the 
result  of  our  development^  and  that 
whether  the  dominant  element  of 
the  world's  government  for  a  cen- 
tury to  come  shall  be  repression  or 
education  depends  on  the  force  we 
unitedly  shall  exert  on  mundane 
affairs.  And  therefore,  John,  for 
nobler  and  wider  interests  than 
mine  or  thine,  I  desire  a  sincere, 
resolute,  and  intelligent  union  of 
the  two  nations. 

And  so  to  what  may  mar  or  make 
that  union. 

It  is  essential  to  getting  together 
that  we  should  understand  each 
other.  You  will  win  us  from  our 
antipathy  as  much  by  showing  us 
your  best  side  as  by  trying  to  find 
ours,  but  the  thing  isn't  to  be 
done,  John,  by  'ducking  and  de- 
precating ; '  not  by  flattery  and 
back-patting;  not   by  your  Times 


writing  laudatory  articles  of  the 
marine  which,  until  now,  it  has 
found  unworthy  the  attention  of  a 
student  of  marine  architecture  or 
economy;  not  by  finding  all  at 
once  how  necessary  it  is  for  Eng- 
land's peace  and  influence  that  she 
should  stand  well  with  the  United 
States  of  America;  not  even  by 
finding  that  we  have  social  virtues 
and  moral  worth,  where  two  years 
ago  were  only  visible  anarchy  and 
vicious  fermentation.  To  tell  us 
now  that  our  men  are  brave  and 
our  women  virtuous  will  not  make 
us  forget  how  all  England  was  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  at  Ptmch's 
Bull-run  cartoon,  or  that  a  year 
or  two  ago  the  chief  journal  of  Old 
England  charged  the  comparative 
unproductiveness  of  the  women  of 
New  England  to  a  wholesale  prosti- 
tution ;  to  change  your  ideas  of  us 
too  abruptly  looks  like  toadyism, 
and  if  you  want  our  alliance  you 
must  keep  our  respect.  I  mention 
this,  John,  because  I  notice  that 
certain  journals  under  whose  vitu- 
peration and  satire  we  writhed  (and 
still  smart  a  little)  time  agone  now 
begin  to  interest  themselves  largely 
in  the  majestic  destinies  of  Eng- 
land's giant  son.  Ah  !  could  they 
but  have  remembered  the  blood- 
bond  when  the  blood  was  running  ! 
Had  they  known  its  colour  sooner, 
less  would  have  darkened  the  earth. 
If  I  could  believe  that  such  journals 
were  indices  of  the  true  pubHc  feel- 
ing of  England  I  would  say  that 
the  first  thing  to  learn  of  us  is  that 
though  we  may  be  vain  and  self- 
complacent,  we  are  not  servile  and 
therefore  detest  anything  tliat  re- 
sembles a  toady.  As  it  is,  I  drop 
the  hint  by  the  way-side  for  who  t 
will  pick  it  up.^ 


*  One  thing  seems  difficult  for  English  newspaper  people  to  learn,  that  meddling  between 
parties  in  America  is  pretty  much  like  in  tiering  in  a  qnarrel  between  two  bears.  They 
will  both  be  the  readier  to  turn  on  you  when  they  have  vented  their  mutual  rage. 
English  newspapers  are  to  us  pretty  much  all  we  know  of  England,  and  when  the  Times 
has  the  wretcned  judgment  to  enter  into  <mr  politics,  siding  with  either  of  the  contesting 
parties,  it  may  be  sure  of  two  or  three  results.  Firstly,  that  the  people  in  general  wiU 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  anti-Amezican  party  in  ]&igland  takes  an  interest  in  the 
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But  a  better  thing  to  learn  of  ns 
is  that  though  we  are  not  forgetftil 
we  are  also  not  vindictive,  that  the 
bitter  words  and  hostile  wishes 
ponred  on  ns  during  the  dreary  and 
sad  years  of  our  national  adversity, 
the  savage  sarcasm  that  was  mixed 
even  with  our  grave-side  sorrow, 
the  vinegar  and  gall  of  our  passion, 
might  still  give  place  to  the  '  Father 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do ; '  for  beheve  me,  John, 
Christ  has  a  larger  home  in  America 
than  you  have  believed,  and  the 
aspirations  and  sympathies  of  a 
people  have  more  of  the  Divine  in 
them  than  comes  to  the  Machiavel- 
lianism of  the  Europe  of  to-day  to 
credit.  If  England  would  have  us 
forget  the  injustice  done  us  in  our 
trials  let  her  show  herself  readier 
to  do  justice  to  the  next  sufferer ; 
if  she  would  make  us  love  her,  let 
her  show  that  she  loves  freedom  as 
we  do,  for  all  the  world. 

But  another  most  important  thing 
to  comprehend  of  us  is  that  we  are 
a  nation  in  the  frill  sense  of  the 
term,  not  a  government  and  a  peo- 
ple, but  an  aggregate  of  individuals 


each  one  of  whom  takes  liis  sbare 
of  every  affront  offered  the  govern- 
ment or  nation,  of  one  and  the  other 
of  which  each  holds  himself  an  in- 
tegral part.     In  that  sentiinent  cf 
nationality  an  American  puts  nvh&t 
an  Englishman  knows  as    loyalty 
and  gives  to  the  abstraction  aU  (we 
think    more)    the    reverence     the 
Briton   gives   his    Queen.*      From 
that  sentiment  it  comes  that  person- 
alities become  nationalities  with  us. 
Our  government  is   the  centre  of 
sensation    as  well    as   of  activif  j. 
The    insult    or  wrong     done     the 
citizen  stings  the  state  into  quicker 
resentment  than  your  old   empires 
are  capable  of,  and  personal  abuse 
might  easier  lead  to  national  reta- 
liation ;  our  national-personal  thin- 
skinnedness  becoming  governmental 
sensitiveness  to  an  extent  yon  can- 
not easily  comprehend.  That  should 
not  prevent  you  from  saying  what 
you  think  right  of  us,  only  be  sure 
that  what  you  say  is  just  and  fit, 
and  if  you  ca/re  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Washington  don't  needlesslj 
insult  Boston,  or  as  in  your  recent 
books  of  travel,  show  that  you  come 


success  of  one  side,  and  the  popular  prejudice  will  immediately  flow  to  the  otiier. 
Secondly,  that  the  party  which  the  Times  makes  hostile  to  England  to^ay,  will  not  be 
conciliated  by  its  turning  round  to  abuse  the  other  to-morrow ;  and  thirdly,  that  any  in- 
terference iu  family  quarrels  has  a  double  tendency — to  reconcile  the  dissidents  and  unite 
them  against  the  interferent. 

I  suppose  the  old  granny's  habit  of  meddling  in  everybody's  affairs  is  incurable :  pity 
that  it  should  involve  the  English  public,  however,  and  that  English  common  sense  should 
not  teach  it  that  its  best  pohcy  is  the  most  careful  abstinence  from  American  politics. 
In  fact,  a  friendly  interest  in  the  general  good  would  lead  it  to  conciliate  rather  than 
fun  differences.  Fortunately  the  Times  has,  to  America,  lost  its  great  importance  com- 
pared with  other  journals. 

*  There  is  a  curious  antithesis  involved  in  the  comparison  of  American  and  EngrliaJi 
character.  The  American  pays  exactly  the  same  respect  to  law  that  the  Englishman 
does  to  authority.  The  former  obeys  the  warrant,  the  latter  the  policeman  ;  the  formt-r 
runs  to  statute,  the  latter  to  decisions ;  the  former  hunts  principles,  the  latter  precedc^nt^; 
the  one  is  a  quick  gcneraliser,  the  other  almost  incapable  of  generalisation ;  the  one  is  an 
organiser  by  instinct,  poetical,  irreverent  to  old  forms  or  things,  the  latter  moulded  out  in 
old  organisations  and  mtensely  hostile  to  change,  and  reverent  to  the  veige  of  feebleness 
of  judgment. 

The  American  is  vain  and  self-complacent,  and  the  Englishman  arrogant  and  incre- 
dulous of  the  superiority  of  any  other :  the  former  continually  exalte  wliat  he  has  done, 
the  latter  depreciates  to  the  same  extent  what  others  than  himself  have  done.  Pat  the 
two  in  Paris,  and  the  American  goes  to  the  Trois  Fr&res  and  calls  for  something  he  never 
ate  before,  the  latter  to  the  English  Tavern  for  mutton  chop  or  a  *  good  English  bwf- 
steak '  and  porter.  To  the  very  last  ramifications  of  national  character,  the  contrast 
holds  good,  and  in  it  are  embraced  the  strength,  as  well  as  the  weakness,  of  one  and  the 
other. 
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to  find  fiitdt  and  subject  of  satire 
TTith  us  rather  than  to  find  us  out. 
Don't  ridicule  U8  specially,  because 
-we  eat  with  our  kniyes  and  then  go 
to  Italy  and  fail  to  observe  even, 
that  almost  all  Italians  do  the  same. 
Only  the  other  day  I  noticed  in  a 
Washington  correspondence  of  the 
Times  that  'our  own'  in  visiting 
the  Presidential  mansion  finds  the 
presence  of  spittoons  in  the  parlour 
a  sufficient  indication  of  locality, 
^when  if  he  had  ever  had  the  felicity 
to  cool  his  heels  in  the  waiting 
room  of  the  Vatican,  he  would  have 
found  them  one  of  the  most  notable 
articles  of  furniture  even  to  the 
audience  room.  We  ton't  believe 
that  we  are  anywhere  near  perfec- 
tion, nay,  are  glad  to  have  the 
severest  criticisms  of  a  friend^  but 
this  kind  of  carping  and  raih'ng 
at  us  because  simply  we  are  Yankees 
and  differ  from  Englishmen,  which 
forms  the  basis  and  substance  of 
most  English  books  on  America, 
keeps  up  a  soreness  and  irritation 
against  'the  Britisher'  which  he 
will  for  a  long  time  find  paid  back 
to  him  in  the  small  line  of  fiing  and 
impertinence.  The  value  we  set  on 
your  good  opinion  is  indicated  by 
the  degree  of  irritation  we  feel  at  such 
trivial  lampoons  as  we  get  for  the 
most  part  in  place  of  honest  and 
intelligent  criticism.  The  opinions 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  to  us,  in 
the  main,  indifferent,  but  where  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  bread,  we  get 
generally  stones,  and  for  fish,  ser- 
pents. You  cannot,  I  know,  control 
the  pen  of  your  Dickenses,  nor  even 
your  Blackwoods,  but  one  of  the 
first  essentials  to  a  hearty  and  ever- 
lasting union  of  our  people,  is  that  a 
kind  and  healthy  public  sentiment 
shall  firown  to  their  appropriate  place 
the  class  of  ill-natured  lampoons 
and  scnrrilists  who  bait  us  b^ause 
we  are  young  and  uncouth,  over- 
grown and  unwieldy,  more  used  to 
the  axe  than  the  lorgnette,  more  at 
home  on  the  stump  than  at  Oxford 
—because  in  short  we  are  not  what 
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everybody  else  is ;  even  more  than 
that,  that  there  should  be  a  kindly 
interest  in  us  individually,  and 
based  on  what  we  are,  not  what  use 
you  can  make  of  us.  We  are  a 
little  like  our  Kentuckians,  whose 
first  salutation  is,  *  Will  you  drink 
or  fight  ?' — ^be  Mend  or  foe  ? — from 
England  nothing  between  will  be 
accepted.  To  other  nations  we  may 
be  indifferent,  to  her  not. 

I  am  supposing  all  the  time,  John, 
that  you  feel  in  a  degree  as  I  do, 
that  the  union  of  the  two  nations  is 
desirable,  and  for  other  ends  than 
those  which  England  herself  may 
have  to  serve,  ne  have  no  political 
ends  to  compass  by  it,  nothing  to 
gain  less  noble  than  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  good  of  man- 
kind and  the  promotion  of  self- 
government.  We  have  no  offensive 
views,  and  want  no  help  for  self- 
defence.  We  feel  secure  against 
a  combined  world.  K  Britannia 
needs  us  she  knows  it,  and  may 
know  that  the  best  way  to  win  us 
is  by  following  a  noble  unselfish 
policy  to  all  the  world,  by  showing 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  nations 
are  not  forgotten,  or  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  to  be  crushed  by  her 
combination  with  emperors  and 
tyrants.  In  the  day  that  is,  England 
hiEus  her  choice  between  the  unholy 
alliance  with  oppressors  and  the 
holy  alliance  with  the  oppressed, 
and  on  that  choice  depends  her 
relations  with  America  now  and  for 
ever.  In  this  cause,  John,  we  will 
back  to  back  defy  all  mxmdane 
powers ;  we  will  thrash  the  world 
as  with  a  flail  (but  only  for  Eng- 
land's harvest).  Gt)ing  the  other 
way  you  may  delay  the  day,  but 
what  we  would  do  together  now, 
America  will  by  and  by  do  alone, 
and  the  only  difference  to  you  will 
be  the  being  thrashed  with  the 
others  instead  of  thrashing  with  us. 

It  was  not  that  England  should 
^irther  popularise  her  constitution, 
nor  that  she  should  plunge  into  the 
ditch  of  universal  suffirage,  to  unite 
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with  TLB — ^we  are  not  bo  ignorant  as 
to  admit  but  one  political  creed — 
but  that  she  should  do  for  hu- 
manity what  she  haa  so  many 
centuries  done  for  dynasty ;  let  us 
hear  again  the  old  GromweU  voice, 
not  alone  for  religious  but  political 
liberty;  that  she  should  in  short 
drop  that  Chinoiserie  of  egotism 
which  would  persuade  her  that  she 
can  progress  and  be  happy,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  darkness 
and  slavery.  When  England  can 
forget  herself  in  humaniiy  aiid  dare 
for  men  what  she  once  dared  for 
kingcraft,  she  may  gather  around 
her.agam  her  emigrant  children,  her 
swarming  colonies,  and  once  more 
sit  a  Queen!  Kow  many  times, 
John,  has  the  Sybil  been  to  you, 
and  how  many  books  will  you  get 
for  your  money  ? 

You  cannot  stand  between  men 
and  kings.  Enemies  are  thicken- 
ing around  you.  Emperors  and 
Kajsers  hate  your  liberalism,  and 
the  nations  hate  your  apathy.  You 
raise  your  idle  protests  io  evoke 
only  derision.  The  weak  have 
grown  weaiy  of  calling  on  you  and 
the  strong  of  using  you.  Even 
now  from  the  blue  Egean  comes  a 
cry  to  you,  a  death-cry  perhaps, 
from  the  Christian  Cretans  whom 
thirty-  six  years  ago  you  delivered 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  Turk ; 
whom  a  whole  generation  you  have 
kept  in  slavery,  and  whom  even 
now  death  has  no  longer  terrors 
for  oompared  to  the  rule  your 
kindly  care  provided  for  them. 
And  what  in  those  thirty-six  years 
have  you  done  for  those  you  protect  ? 
What  will  you  do  now  in  their  death 
agony?  Unhappy  land  that  has 
such  protectors,  but  unhappier  still 
thEkt  which  so  protects.  Death 
waits  on  that,  but  infamy  on  this. 

And  do  you  think,  John,  that  for 
such  a  state  we  wHl  risk  our  own 
repose  ?  to  make  safer  the  sleep  of 
indifCerence,  to  strengthen  the  bul- 
warks of  egotism  ? 

No ;  our  people  have  warm  blood, 


and  go  with  perhaps  hoedless  eo- 
thusiasm,  but  only  for  that  ^whichis 
worthy  enthusiasm.  Children  of  a 
principle,  sustained  throngh  thdr 
national  trials  by  devotion  to  thai 
principle,  they  wUl  never  aJl j  thezo- 
selves  to  a  policy,  and  above  all  to 
a  poHcy  as  egotistic  as  England^s  of 
to-day. 

Don*t  imagine,  John,  that  Punch 
and  the  Times  can  tie  us  together 
with  an  Atlantic  cable — that  flatter- 
ing messages  between  Queen    and 
President  will  heal  oldjniem.oiie& 
We  suffered  your  scorn  and  an  in- 
difference in  our  darkest  days,  and 
shall  not  be  troubled  by  your  frowns 
now  that  our  skies  are  bright.     If 
you  praise  us  or  abuse  us  is  of  little 
moment  now,   though   a  word   of 
sympathy  in  those  dark  times  would 
have  been  living  gold  to  us.      You 
shouldn't  forget,  if  we  should^  tha^ 
only  a    couple    of  years   ago  the 
dominant     public     seniament     in 
England  was  immitigably  kostOe; 
that  even  the  pens  of   men  like 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  who  owe  their 
truest  and  earliest  appreciation  to 
America,  could  not  &id  words  too 
pungent  to  express  their  scozn  and 
spite  against  the  once  great  repub- 
lic ;  that  some  of  us  may  have  been 
in  England  during  the  l}refni  aflBsur 
(I  was),  and  passed  not  unscathed 
through  \he  hail  of  insult  and  vin- 
dictive epithet  and  contumely  which 
poured  on  the  devoted  Yankee  in 
those  days ;  that  we  know  ihat  but 
for  your  Queen — (Jod  bless  her  !— 
we  should  have  had  the  fleets  of 
England,  as  well  as  the  hosts  of  the 
rebellion,  to  fight  with — your  iron- 
clads coming  to  breach  the  fortunes 
of  the  £Edling  commonwealth.    Ko, 
no — don't  forget  all  this,  John,  and 
act  aa  if  a  £9W  flattering  words,  or 
even  a  little  judidous  justice,  will 
wipe  out  the  past,  or  think  that, 
having  suffered  this,  we  are  ready 
to  leap  into  a  British  alliance  at  the 
first  moment  that    England  may 
need  an  American  one.    *  Nee  lameo 
nee  spero.'  We  are  indifferent  alik^ 
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to  your  ironclads  or  jour  trade ;  we 
liave  no  interest  in  the  battleB  of 
JBngland,  until  England  makes  the 
cause  of  htunan  Hberfy  her  own. 
Tliere  are  words,  John,  which  would 
kindle  anew  the  old  filial  love,  and 
li^ht  America  from,  Maine  toOregon 
-withi  a  martial  enthusiasm,  but  ihey 
are  not  the  '  Coma  over  and  help 
US '  of  the  day,  when  England  shall 
appear  as  isolated  as  she  really  is.^ 
6at  when,  seeing  how  bad  men  for 
selfish  purposes  oppress  the  worid 
and  degrade  humoniiy,  how  they 
gather  the  harvesters  into  destroy- 
ing legions,  and  wet  the  idle  earth 
Tvith  the  blood  of  the  innocent — 


when  seeing  how,  by  human  fi*aud 
and  vicdenee,  our  brother  man  is 
wronged,  she  shall  say  '  Come  over 
and  let  us  help  them,'  then  we  will 
push  Engbnd's  defences  over  to  the 
Dasmbe^  and  all  the  nations  of 
Borope  will  come  and  stand  behind 
them. 

But,  John,  I  fear  I  am  nmning 
into  the  usual  tendency  of  my  coun- 
trymen, and  must  remind  myself 
that  I  am  not  haranguing  a  back- 
woods audienca  Another  time,  if 
you  care  to  hear  more,  you  may, 
from 

Your  cousin, 

JOBATHAir. 


*  It  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  but  En^^shmen  that  England  cannot  to-daj count  on«ny  ally 
among  the  European  GoveznmentB.  One  hy  one  her  policy  has  alienated  them  all  It 
is  the  fashion  in  England  to  talk  of  the  J^ench  allianoe  as  a  enazantee  of  peace,  &e,, 
but  I  hare  yet  to  see  the  first  Englishmsn  or  Frenchman  who  heUevea  in  it,  or  does  not 
feel  that  when  the  moment  comes,  if  it  cames,  Kapoleon  III.  will  be  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  England  ever  had.  It  would  be  ui^just  to  attribute  this  entirely  to  egotism ;  much 
of  it  is  due  to  that  advance  in  liberalism  which  makes  co-operation  with  holy  alliances 
(of  the  old  sort)  impossible,  and  herself  distrusted  by  the  legitimists  and  absdutists, 
but  which  is  not  yet  laige  enough  to  induce  her  to  make  allianoe  with  the  people. 
Britannia  is  sitting  to«day  between  two  tluones — ^let  her  see  well  that  she  comes  not  to 
the  ground. 
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THE   THEORY  OF  COMPENSATION. 
An  Essay. 


FXT  to  its  great  doers,  the  world 
ought  to  venerate  its  great 
dreamers.  Indeed  it  is  only  through 
the  latter  that  the  former  can  haye 
a  surpassing  significance.  Eealities, 
however  majestic  and  marveUoaSy 
never  grow  divine  till  clothed  with 
illusiona — ^those  rainbows  resting  on 
the  abyss  of  the  invisible.  To  re- 
alise and  idealise  are  in  the  final 
instance  identicaL  A  man  may  be, 
as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  eminently 
was,  both  a  great  dreamer  and  a 
great  doer;  and  if  Bonaparte  fatally 
fidled,  it  was  not  because  he  dreamed 
too  much,  but  because  his  dreams 
were  so  ofben  ignoble  and  selfish. 
Earth,  in  looking  back,  blushes  with 
shame  and  sorrow  for  the  long  array 
of  its  hallucinations;  yet  without 
its  hallucinations  where  would  its 
heroisms  have  been  P  The  Hebrew 
seer  was  the  Hebrew  sage ;  and  in 
the  races  whose  whole  grandeur  was 
instinct,  such  as  the  Celts,  visions 
and  valours  could  never  be  severed. 
Perchance  through  Celtic  in- 
spiration, or  from  Celtic  blood, 
dreamers  abound  in  a  land  which 
in  most  of  its  aspects  is  prosaic  to 
excess,  which  has  had  few  gifted 
poets,  and  not  a  single  poet  of  the 
foremost  rank;  which  hiets  attained 
incomparable  excellence  and  empire 
in  the  exact  sciences,  and  which,  in 
whatever  else  barren,  has  assuredly 
not  been  barren  in  exploits.  France, 
the  birth-place  of  Voltairian  nega- 
tions; France,  the  theatre  of  tri- 
umphant positivism;  France,  the 
scofier  whose  aridities  repel  us  more 
than  its  impieties;  France,  which 
in  its  heart  half  rejects  God,  half 
reveres  him  as  supreme  Ceometri- 
cian;  France  has  revelled,  as  no 
other  country  has  revelled,  in  the 
very  madness  of  the  chimerical. 
And  its  dreamers,  Charles  De  Saint- 
Pierre,  Saint-Martin,  Saint-Simon, 
Fourier,  and  so  many  more  have 


aU  lived  their  dreams.  For  the 
sake  of  their  dreams  they  have 
boldly  Reused  and  patdeniJy  borne 
poverty,  ignominy,neglect  suid  paiiL 

A  fSnench  dreamer,  little  known 
to  his  own  countrymen,  wliollj  un- 
known in  England,  is  Pierre  Hya- 
cinthe  Azals.  He  attracts  us  by  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  his  cha- 
racter, by  a  career  which  would  have 
been  one  of  the  saddest,  i£  he  had 
not  brightened  it  through  his  own 
loving  nature,  and  his  own  con- 
soling doctrines,  and  by  ideas  suffi- 
ciently striking  and  true  to  deserve 
respected,  serious,  and  honest  dis- 
cussion. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  philoso- 
pher, and  then  let  us  appreciate,  a& 
fJEurly  and  genially  as  we  can,  the 
philosophy. 

Lacordaire,  whose  purity  and  no- 
bleness can  as  little  be  disputed  as 
the  splendour  of  his  eloquence,  died 
at  Soreze,  in  the  south  of  Fnnce, 
where  the  closing  years  of  his  bril- 
liant   but  fruitless   existence  had 
been  spent.     At  Soreze  an  abbej^ 
founded  in  the  time  of  Pepin  the 
Short,   had    been    transformed,    a 
thousand  years  after,  into  a  military 
college ;  and  then,  first  for  a  cen- 
tury  undergoing  grievous  vicissi- 
tudes; it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dommican  order,    which  had 
been  revived  in  France  by  Lacor- 
daire's  zeal.     The  Dominicans  con- 
verted   the  ancient  abbey  into  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 
In  this  instruction  Lacordaire,  tired 
of  his  fame  as  a  preacher,  tired  of 
the  world's  commotions,  took  an 
active  share.      In  his  interesting 
book  on  his  friend  Lacordaire,  Mon- 
taJembert  tells  us,  that  among  the 
tweniy  thousand  Christians  assem- 
bled at  the  illustrious  orator' s  funeral, 
one,  a  woman,  cried,  in  the  sublime 
language  of  reverence  and  grie^  *  We 
had  a  king  and  we  have  lost  him.* 
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Where  this  king,  a  king  of  elo- 
mxenoe,  and  of  something  better 
than  eloquence,  died,  another  king 
had  been  bom.  Poor  Azais,  how- 
ever, never  occupied  any  other 
throne  than  that  of  his  own  &nta- 
sies :  his  dreams  were  his  kingdom. 

The  ^Either  of  Azais  was  teacher 
of  music  at  Soreze,  where,  on  the 
I  st  March  1 766,  hiB  son  was  bom. 
Fifteen  months  afber,  a  little  sister 
was  added  to  the  family;  then  in 
fiffceen  months,  another  sister,  and 
then  the  mother  died.  Left  a  wi- 
dower at  twenty-five,  the  father  of 
Azais  married  a  second,  and  even  a 
third  time.  He  is  praised  by  the 
affectionate  biographer  of  Pierre 
Azais,  Guadet,  to  whom  we  trust, 
and  are  mainly  indebted,  as  a  good 
and  generous  man ;  simple  and  up- 
right. As  a  musical  composer,  he 
was  sufficiently  gifbed  to  gain,  on  a 
visit  to  Paris,  the  notice  and  the 
friendship  of  Gossec,  Giroust,  and 
other  composers  popular  at  the  pe- 
riod, and  of  Boussier,  a  paradoxical 
writer  on  music,  of  some  celebrity. 
The  Military  College  in  the  ancient 
abbey  of  Soreze  was  under  the 
charge  of  the  Benedictines,  and  had 
been  much  extended  and  perfected 
by  a  man  of  eminent  merit,  an  edu- 
cational reformer  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time,  Dom  Despaulx. 
There  were  four  hundred  pupils, 
who  were  grounded  well  by  the 
worthy  monks  in  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  natural  sciences. 
Music,  dancing,  and  other  recrea- 
tions seasoned  and  varied  the  serious 
studies.  These  relaxations  and 
amusements  were  found  to  be  the 
best  guardians  of  discipline,  the  best 
stimulants  to  exertion.  Eveiy  pupil 
went  awav  with  the  kind  and  the 
amount  of  knowledge  surest  to  be 
profitable  to  him ;  because  in  edu- 
cation, his  aptitudes,  his  inclina- 
tions, his  whole  individuality,  had 
always  been  consulted. 

Of  this  college  Azaas  the  elder 
was  appointed  musical  director  and 
instructor.     His  son  entered  the 


college  at  the  age  of  six,  and  left  it 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  favourite 
occupation  of  the  young  collegian 
was  natural  history;  his  favourite 
study,  music.  One  of  the  professors, 
Dom  Beboul,  became  his  warm 
friend.  Dom  Beboul  was,  like  him- 
self, an  enthusiastic  musician.  When 
they  performed  together  the  choicest 
pieces  of  Pergolesi,  Pierre  Azais  ap- 
pears, for  a  moment,  to  have  had  the 
ambition  to  be  a  great  composer; 
at  all  events  Pierre,  by  the  help 
and  counsel  of  Dom  Beboul,  nvade 
such  progress  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  music  as  to  be  capable  of 
devoting  himself  to  music  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

The  grief  of  Azais  on  leaving  the 
college  of  Soreze  was  made  more 
bitter  through  parting  with  a  friend 
so  faithful  and  so  wise  as  Dom  Be- 
boul. 

As  a  reasonably  successful  pro 
fessor  of  music,  the  father  of  Az&in 
was  now  living  at  Toulouse.  To 
Toulouse  Azais,  on  quitting  Soreze, 
accordingly  went.  In  those  days 
Toulouse  was  an  intensely  aristo- 
cratic city,  and  excluded  &om 
society,  and  from  remunerative  and 
honourable  employment,  Azais  fell 
into  such  profound  melancholy  as 
to  think  of  embracing  a  monastic 
life.  An  old  friend  of  the  family,  him- 
self belonging  to  one  of  the  shictest 
religious  orders,  tried  hard  to  show 
him  the  folly  of  the  design,  but 
AzaSs  was  not  in  the  mood  to  listen. 
Monastic  retirement,  however,  did 
not  bring  him  the  peace  he  sought. 
After  a  noviciate  of  six  months,  to 
which  he  never  alluded  without  sor- 
row and  displeasure,  Azais  again 
entered  that  world  which  though 
unkind  was  yet  not  a  total  seve- 
rance from  nature.  In  some  respects, 
however,  a  monastic  life  was  the 
only  one  for  which  Azais  was  fitted. 

At  all  events,  when  appointed  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  a  teacher  in  the 
College  of  Tarbes,  Azais,  the  sensi- 
tive Utopian,  was,  after  a  short  trial 
of  his  duties,  more  thoroughly  and 
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hopelMaly  wreiched  than  ha  had 
ever  betn  in  the  doister. 

His  deaponding  letters  to  his  &- 
ther  aad  mends  were  shown  to  the 
Abb^  De  Faye^  Orand  Yioar  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Tonlonse^  who  read 
them  with  lively  interest*  TheAbb^ 
having  been  created  Bishop  of 
Oleron^inB&tfn,  caUed,  when  pass- 
ing through  Tarbes,  on  the  poor 
di»9nchantod  despairing  yoiath.  SCe 
asked  Azais  if  he  wotud  like  to  be 
his  secreiaiy.  Asais  was  too  over- 
ccnne  by  gratitude  for  the  proposal 
to  speak;  tears  alone  told  the  bishop 
that  his  offer  was  accepted. 

A2BJLS  travelled  with  the  bishop 
in  the  latter's  carriage  &om  Tarbes 
to  Oleron.  All  along  the  way  the 
people  came  in  crowds  to  receive 
the  bishop's  benediction.  They  fer- 
vently entreated  likewise  the  bene- 
diction of  the  young  secretary,  which, 
confused  and  blushing^  Azais  would 
have  had  some  hesitation  in  giving, 
if  he  had  not  been  encouraged  by 
thegood  bishop's  smila 

The  happiness  of  Azajs  in  his  new 
position  was  of  brief  dniation.  For 
this  we  must,  perhaps,  blame  no 
one  but  Azais  himself,  who  had  the 
&stidiou8nesSy  the  morbid  longings, 
and  perhaps,  now  and  then,  &e 
petulance  and  pettishness  of  his 
tribe.  The  bishop  was  a  man  of 
notable  purity  and  piety;  but  his 
grand  vicars,  the  canons  of  the 
cathedral,  the  neighbouring  bishops, 
were  for  tiie  most  part  as  Hoentious 
in  their  habits  as  their  ideas.  This 
disgusted  Azais,  but  alarm  was 
added  to  disgust  when  it  was  gentry 
hinted  to  A^us  that  the  secretary 
of  the  bishop  ought  to  be  an  eccle- 
siastic. Limite<^  however,  though 
his  experience  was,  AisSb  had  seen 
too  muelb  of  priests  in  a  dissolute 
and  sceptical  age^  to  wish  him^ 
self  to  be  one.  Beluotantiy  he 
resigned  his  situation  and  his  bril- 
liant prospects.  He  did  not  forfeit 
the  bishop's  friendship  andrei^>ect 
by  a  step  which  the  bishop  saw  to 
be  unavoidable. 


A  hot  dispute  now  aioae  befcwee:] 
Azaos,  &ther|  and  Azaia,  son,  as  t: 
the  career  for  which  tlie  latte 
had  most  aptitude  and    Gftpacitr. 

Father  Asaos  believed  that  his  sen 
had  onlv  to  appear  at  the  bar  to  oci- 
shine  aU  rivals;  and  infiaence  hftJ 
been  employed  to  obtadzi  for  his 
a  powerml  protector  in  tlia  Head 
President  of  the  Parljameni  a: 
Toulousa.  But  for  law  tihe  youth 
had  an  invincible  avexsion;  hehsa- 
kered  for  occapation  under  goveni- 
ment  as  pn  engineer.  Swe^uii? 
aside^  however,  both  his  fidlier'a  bb- 
pirationsandhisownyPieire^  caring 
more  for  immediate  repose  than  for 
remote  succeas,  went  aa  c»)gajust  to 
the  Abbey  of  Villemagne,  near  Be- 
ziers,  the  prior  of  which  bad  been 
professor  at  the  college  of  Soreie, 
when  AjtaSs  was  there. 

Passions  seldom  cease  to  be  vio- 
lent^ without  ceasing  to  be  noUe. 
In  the  abbey,  that  seeming  sanc- 
tuazy,  if  there  were  no  violent  there 
were  many  ignoUe  peaaions.    En- 
vies, slandersy  quarrels^  sombre  am- 
moBitieSi  troubled    and    corrupted 
hearts,  professedly  dedicated  wholly 
to  God.    Oar  visionary ,  instead  oJf 
limitiTig  himself  to  his  functions  as 
an  orgpmist,  dashed  headlong  into 
the  chaos  of  acerbities  and  maligni- 
ties 'f  pitied  here,  blamed  tliere,  and 
propagated  mischief  in  the  eaiden- 
vour  to  prevent  it.    The  discom- 
forts of  his  position  grew  intole- 
rable, though  they  were  somewhat 
mitigEited  by  his    rambles  in  t^e 
country  roond,  whidi  waa  moun- 
tainous and   picturesqfue.     As  at 
Tarbes,  deKverance  arrived  £rom  an 
unexpected  quarter. 

A  landed  proprietor  of  the  neigli- 
bourhood  came  one  day  to  consolt 
a  monk  who  was  weU  versed  in 
land  laws  and  usaees,  and  in 
feudal  institutions.  The  Comit  Da 
Bosc's  conversatioa  chanaed  the 
young  organist,  and  the  youi^  or- 
ganist interested  the  Count,  who 
saw,  even  if  Azaas  had  said  nothing 
to  him  on  the  sulgect,  that  Aaais 
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^WBS  imliappy.  Pierre  was  invited 
by  the  Comt  to  be  the  tntor  of  his 
childreiu  With  alacriiy  the  invito- 
ticna  was  embraced. 

It  -was  at  Saint  Gervais,  a  small 
town,  three  leagnesfiromyilLemagne, 
that  Count  DnBoBO  resided.  Cany- 
in^  into  the  Connt's  family  mnch 
love,  AzaiB  fonnd  much  loTe  in  re- 
Lllth.  Oneof  hispfupilswasalittle 
boy  of  fonr  years  old.  Ere  long 
the  birth  of  another  boy  enabled 
Asaisto  watoh  and  guide  the  whole 
growth  of  a  dawning  life.  Madame 
De  Biyieres,  the  Count's  sister, 
qiii€^y  discovered  the  noble,  sin- 
cere, and  affectionate  nature  of  the 
young  preceptor,  spite  of  his  ardent 
ima^nation,  his  extravagant  ideas, 
and  the  singularities  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  attachment  she  showed 
hizn,  that  of  the  tenderest,  most  de- 
voted mother,  and  h^  sagacions 
and  salutary  connsels,  gladdened, 
strengthened  him,  if  they  failed  in 
rendering  him  more  practical. 

Six  or  seven  years  gHded  tran- 
qtdlly  away.  But  as  scene  after 
scene  of  the  great  revohitionaiy 
drama  passed  before  the  eyes  of 
Azais,  he  conld  not  remain  wholly 
nnmoved.  What  however  Azaos 
applauded  with  enthusiasm.  Count 
Dn  Bosc,  as  the  possessor  and  de^ 
fender  of  ancient  privileges,  viewed 
vdth  the  deadliest  hatred.  Yet 
though  differing  in  political  opinion 
from  the  Count,  Azais  went  so  fiur 
in  his  zeal  to  shield  him  bxxm.  the 
foiy  of  the  Bevolutionists  as  in  the 
end  to  compromise  himsel£  He 
was  constrained  in  consequence  to 
quit  Saint-Gbrvais. 

Shortly  before,  Azais  the  elder, 
from  chivalry  kindred  to  that  of  his 
son,  had  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
Bevolutionists.  He  sought  refiige 
at  Bagneres,  where  he  conld  count 
on  the  protection  of  General  Dar- 
nand,  whose  sister  he  had  married, 
and  who  commanded  in  the  depart- 
ment. At  Bagneres  Pierre  like- 
wise  found  shelter  from  the  revo- 
lutionary tempest.    Mainly  in  order 


to  succour  his  father,  Pierre  gave 
in  that  town  lessons  in  music. 

The  down&ll  of  Bobespierre  and 
his  party  freed  panting  France  frt>m 
the  mephitio  atmosphere  in  which 
it  was  dying.  For  a  time  after  this 
memorable  event  Azais  led  a  very 
vrandering  life— a  life  of  vague 
desires  and  still  vaguer  designs. 
His  friends,  however,  seeing  how 
completely  he  was  wasting  his  days, 
resolutely  interfered,  amsted  his 
vagabond  foot,  and  helped  him  to 
estabUsh  a  boardzng-school  at  Alby, 
in  what  had  formerly  been  a  college 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  school  pro- 
spered, but  Azaas,  instead  of  giving 
his  whole  attention  to  the  school 
tamed  political  i^tator,  and  ha- 
rai^ued  and  scribbled  in  fayour  of 
the  Bourbons  and  the  Beactionaries. 
Such  conduct  was  not  merely  ab- 
surd, but  insane.  Abandoning  the 
school  to  its  &te,  Azais  fled  from 
the  punishment  with  which  the  law 
menaced  him.  His  first  place  of 
concealment  was  Toulouse ;  but 
here  he  was  &r  from  safe.  At 
Tarbes  he  thought  he  had  a  more 
secure  asylum  in  the  house  of  M. 
Georget,  the  engraeer-in-chief  of 
the  department,  and  the  fibtherof 
one  of  his  pupils.  But  M.  Georget 
was  warned  of  tiie  danger  he  had 
incurred  in  receiving  under  his  roof 
a  proscribed  man.  The  fugitive 
quitted  the  house  of  M.  Georget 
without  delay,  and  taking  the  least 
frequented  paths,  he,  guided  by  M. 
Garget,  reached  the  Tarbes  hos- 
pital unobserved. 

This  hospital  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
Scarcely  had  M.  (reorget  stated  how 
perilous  theposition  of  his  friend  was, 
when  the  lady  superior,  with  the 
utmost  gladness  and  alaority,  threw 
open  the  door  to  receive  him.  For 
eighteen  months  the  hospital  was 
the  abode  of  the  refiigee.  Guadet 
presents  us  with  some  charming  and 
touching  details  of  the  studies,  occu- 
pations, moral  and  mental  dev^op- 
ment  of  Azaas,  during  the  time  he 
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passed  in  the  Hospital.  The  sisters, 
faithfal  to  their  name,  lavished  on 
him  all  the  affection  of  sisters ;  and 
he,  hj  keeping  the  accounts  of  the 
hospital,  by  writing  letters,  and  by 
other  services,  contrived  to  put  his 
earnest  gratitnde  into  a  substantial 
shape.  A  copy  of  the  Imitation  of 
Ohriat^  the  writings  of  Bourdaloue, 
MassiLlon,  E6nelon,  Bossuet,  St. 
Fran9ois  De  Sales,  led  him  to  deeper, 
holier  thoughts  than  he  had  pre- 
viously indulged.  Profound  reflec- 
tion on  what  he  had  suffered  and 
what  he  saw,  or  had  seen  others 
suffer,  suggested  to  him,  though 
only  in  rudimentary  outline,  that 
Theory  of  Compensation — of  the 
balance  of  weal  and  woe  in  the  lot 
of  every  individual  of  which  Aza'is 
showed  his  willingness  to  be  the 
martyr  by  appointing  himself  its 
hierophant. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  July 
1799,  Azais  bade  adieu,  as  he 
thought  for  ever,  to  the  hospital 
and  to  the  excellent  sisters ;  but  he 
was  soon  driven  back,  for  the  feel- 
ing was  still  very  bitter  against  the 
poHtical  party  with  which  he  had 
chosen  to  ally  himself.  The  over- 
throw of  the  Directory  freed  him  at 
length  from  a  captivity  crowded 
wim  dehghts  which  in  themselves 
were  lessons. 

For  .a  considerable  time  Azais 
had  been  intimate  with  a  family 
called  Soubies,  residing  at  Bagneres. 
His  regard  for  this  family  induced 
him,  on  leaving  the  hospital,  to 
settle  in  that  town.  Azais  under- 
took the  education  of  the  two 
youngest  daughters  of  M.  Soubies. 
The  generosity  of  the  Soubies 
ftumily,  the  kindness  of  M.  Jalon, 
a  gifted  young  painter,  and  of 
other  friends,  allowed  Azais  to  fol- 
low his  tastes,  which,  if  often  pecu- 
liar, were  always  simple.  From 
long  and  frequent  excursions  into 
the  mountains,  and  from  frank  con- 
verse with  the  solitary  shepherds, 
Azais  learned  more  than  from  books. 
Slowly,  spontaneously,  his  system 


took  a  more  organic  shape  in  his 
brain,  and  slowly,  spontaneously  he 
prepared  that  first  expositiaii  of  it, 
at  which  alone,  of  all  his  -works, 
the  world  has  deigned  to  g^lance. 
Six  years  of  commune  with  nature 
in  her  most  colossal  grandenrSy  and 
of  commune  with  his  own.  sool  in 
its  most  exalted  moods,  matured, 
if  they  did  not  quite  harmonise,  his 
leading  idea. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  period  an 
unexpected  episode  broke  in  on  the 
monotony  of  his  dreamy  exiistence. 
Madame  Gottin  came  to  pass  the 
season  at  Bagneres.     She    lodged 
in  the  house  of  M.  Soubies.     The 
woman  who  wrote  EUzcibeih,  that 
vigorous    picture    of    a    woman's 
heroism,  was  herself  adorned  with 
the    loftiest    virtues.      Her    spare 
moments  she  now  bestowed  on  her 
MathUdej  which  some  have  regarded 
as  her   most  finished   prodnction. 
Seven  years  younger  than  Azak, 
she  was,  like  him,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France.     Thrown    much 
together,  Madame  Gottin  and  Azais 
gave  each  other  literary  counsels 
and  suggestions.    Married  at  seven- 
teen,   a    widow    at    twenty,    Ma- 
dame Gottin  shrank  from  a  second 
union,  till  she  met  Azais.     Their 
mutual  attachment  warming   into 
love,  and  sympathy  of  occupation 
being  joined  to  sympathy  of  cha- 
racter,   they   resolved    to    marry. 
But  by  common  accord,  and  from 
a  regard  to  certain  circumstances, 
Madame  Gottin  went  alone  to  Paris, 
leaving  Azais  at  Bagneres,  where 
he  was  to  remain  a  year  in  order 
to  give  his  book  such  complete- 
ness and  finish  as  might  fit  it  for 
meeting  victoriously  the  severest 
criticism. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the 
ist  February  1806,  Azais,  a  man 
of  forty,  but  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  started  on  his  journey  to 
Paris.  He  lingered  on  the  way, 
however,  to  visit  old  scenes  and 
old  friends  at  Tarbes,  Toulouse, 
and  Soreze. 
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On  entering  Paris,  Azais  en- 
countered, at  the  very  outset,  a 
disappointment,  which  was  to  be 
the  prelude  to  many  more.  Ma- 
dame Cottin  was  about  to  leave 
Paris  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  the 
nature  of  which  Ouadet  withholds 
from  us.  She  first,  however,  in- 
troduced Azais  to  several  learned 
and  eminent  persons.  This  dis- 
interested, self-sacrificing  lady  died 
on  the  25th  August,  1807,  of  a 
lingering  and  painful  malady,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  Why  the 
marriage  between  her  and  Azais 
did  not  take  place,  Guadet  affords 
us  no  means,  of  conjecturing.  Is 
there  here  a  mystery,  or  is  there 
none? 

The  visionaiy  from  the  Pyrenees 
could  have  no  attraction  for  the 
men  of  science  to  whom  he  was  re- 
commended, except  as  a  curiosity. 
They  smiled  at  what  they  regarded 
as  his  childish  crotchets,  and  im- 
mediately forgetting  him,  went  back 
to  their  own  pursuits.  A  work 
called  Essay  on  the  World,  some 
articles  he  contributed  to  the  jour- 
nals, some  lectures  he  delivered, 
neither  kindled  interest  nor  pro- 
voked controversy.  His  disappointed 
hopes,  his  absolute  isolation,  his 
deepening  poverty,  made  him  yearn 
for  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  had  left 
80  many  warm  hearts  behind,  and 
where  he  had  lived  in  the  simple, 
sympathetic  fashion  which  was  the 
best  suited  to  his  individuality.  By 
the  influence  of  General  Duteil, 
however,  Azais  obtained  a  situation 
as  teacher  in  the  College  of  Saint- 
Cyr.  A  young  lady,  the  widow 
of  an  officer  killed  at  Austerlitz, 
had  two  children  in  the  college. 
She  resided  at  Saint-Cyr,  to  be 
near  her  children.  This  lady, 
Madame  Berger,  Azais,  after  a 
brief  acquaintance,  married.  The 
marriage  proved  a  very  happy  one, 
though  indigence  of  the  most  gnaw- 
ing, squalid  kind  never  quite  ceased 
to  be  its  companion.  Benouncing 
his  situation,  and  leaving  SiEunt-Cyr, 


Azais  brought  his  wife  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  neither  the  means  of 
a  livelihood,  nor  the  slightest  pro- 
spect thereof.  But  when  the  grim 
wrestle  with  cruel  want  was  com- 
mencing, Azais  persuaded,  in  1 809, 
a  Paris  publisher  to  bring  out  his 
book  On  Compensations  in  Hvman 
JDestmies,  Witiiout  gaining  great  or 
rapid  popularity,  the  work  was  yet 
successful  enough  to  satisfy  both 
publisher  and  author.  But  Azais, 
from  his  incompetency  in  pecuniary 
matters,  obtained  from  the  two  first 
editions  not  more  than  320  firancs. 
And  he  confesses  in  the  journal  he 
kept  for  many  years,  that  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  friends  alone  saved  him 
and  his  family  from  starvation. 

Three  lectures  which  Azais  de- 
livered at  Paids,  expository  and 
illustrative  of  his  system,  convinced 
his  admirers  that  he  had  the  gift  of 
improvisatorial  eloquence.  Excite- 
ment, however,  in  one  direction, 
exhaustion  and  depression  in  an- 
other, brought  on  a  nervous  dis- 
ease, the  effects  of  which  compelled 
him  to  seek  retirement  at  Versailles. 
It  was  at  Versailles  that  a  daughter 
was  bom  to  him. 

The  friends  of  Azais  were  not 
idle.  In  the  autumn  of  181 1, 
M.  De  Montalivet,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  appointed  him  Govern- 
ment Inspector  at  Avignon:  next 
year  the  office  of  Government  In- 
spector at  Nancy  was  conferred  on 
him.  This  year  was  made  memo- 
rable for  him  by  the  publication 
of  his  Universal  System,  in  eight 
volumes.  Peace  and  joy  Azais 
possessed  at  Nancy  to  the  fullness 
of  his  longing :  but  the  Napoleonic 
sway  was  tottering,  and  its  utter 
ruin  was  for  Azais  likewise  ruin. 
On  the  approach  of  the  allied 
armies,  Azais  began  a  periodi- 
cal called  The  French  Patriot,  to 
rouse,  to  embolden,  and  to  guide 
the  people.  The  recompense  for 
this  fervour  was  that,  the  Bour- 
bons having  ascended  the  throne, 
six  gendarmes  seized  Azais  in  a 
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yfllage  where  he  was  concealedL 
He  waSy  however,  almost  imme- 
diaiiiely  released.  All  ihat  was 
wished  was  to  silence  and  frighten 

Oatside  of  the  prison  walls 
pavertvmet  him  in  its  direst  forms. 
His  salary  was  stopped,  and  to  get 
bread  for  himself  and  his  fiumly 
he  was  obliged  to  sell,  one  after 
another,  his  articles  of  fnmitnre. 

He  manifested  during  the  Hnn- 
dredDays  all  his  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  for  Bonaparte,  by  pnb- 
liahing  a  pamphlet  entitled.  On 
Napoleofi  amd  France ;  by  drawing 
up  the  address  which  the  Giiy  of 
Nancy  sent  to  the  Emperor,  by 
organising  a  confederation,  and  by 
speeches  which,  though  very  fer- 
vent, were  not  destitute  of  wisdom 
and  moderation.  The  Imperial 
Government  named  him  Rector  of 
the  Academy  of  Nancy:  but  he 
held  his  office  only  from  the  loth 
May  to  the  ist  June  1815.  Waterioo 
bdbeld  the  eclipse  of  all  his  soaring 
expectations.  At  the  beginning  of 
August,  Azais,  his  wife,  and  their 
four  children,  were  moneyless  and 
dispirited  fugitives  in  Paris. 

Contributions  to  the  journals 
proenred  for  Azaas  an  income 
scan^  and  precarious  enough ;  and 
ins  rarmer  zeal  as  a  Bonapartist 
indisposed  men  in  power  to  help 
him.  Yet,  his  attaclunent  to  Napo- 
leon apart,  his  political  principles 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  offend  the 
triumphant  Bourbonists.  He  dis- 
liked representative  government, 
because  it  gives  to  nations  a  life 
too  agitated :  he  preferred  absolute 
government,  which  brings  the 
cahn,  the  silence  of  i^e  passions, 
because  he  regarded  this  calm,  this 
silence,  as  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion for  the  prc^agation  of  great 
ideas;  and  he  seemsd  inclined  to 
speak  of  a  dictatorship  less  as  a 
necessity — a  remedy,  in  despeiste 
circumstances,  than  as  something 
permanently  desirable. 

The  publication  of  his  Manual  cf 


PhUoBophy,  in  1816,  added  to  the 
number  of  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  succour  Asua.  Of  his 
patrons,  in  his  helpless  and  de- 
pendent  condition,  the  most  gene- 
rous was  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
was  large-hearted  enoagh  to  see 
that  Aznos  was  a  good  and  pure 
man,  spite  of  his  mistalces  and 
delusions.  Alexander  Humboldt 
likewise  unostentatioudy  aided. 

About  the  beginning;  of  x8i8, 
the  powerful  De^^zes  canforred  on 
Azajs  a  pension  of  six  thoiuand 
francs.  But,  as  if  all  throagii  h& 
Azais  was  to  be  aniHustratiazi  of  his 
own  system,  it  was  at  this  moment 
that  his  youngest  daughter  was  torn 
from  him.  He  was  made  the  sub- 
ject also  of  some  unjust  and  cruel 
attacks.  He  was  accused  of  being 
the  mere  hireling  of  the  (Govern- 
ment— a  servile  tool.  The  grati- 
tude of  an  upright  and  unselfish 
man  to  his  benefoctors,  only  4he 
upright  and  unselfish  are  capable 
of  understanding. 

To  public  audiences  Azais  ex- 
pounded, at  Pans,  his  doctrines  in 
i8z2.  In  1 824  the  lectures  appeared 
as  Course  of  PMloeophy,  in  eight 
volumes ;  and  then,  in  1 826,  under 
another  fixrm,  as  UfvwerscU  JEj^lan/x^ 
Uon^  in  three  volxmies. 

Azais  had  not  enjoyed  his  pension 
many  years,  when  it  was  reduced 
by  a  half,  and  then  by  two  thirds. 
This  was  very  grievous  to  him,  and 
in  his  discouragement  he  thought  of 
returning  to  his  beloved  Pyrenees. 
But  the  dissemination  of  lus  ideas 
went  with  him  before  everything 
dse,  and  he  chmg  to  Paris  as  to — 
what  it  has  often  boasted  of  being 
—the  Brain  of  the  World.  After 
being  raised  to  three  thousand  francs 
in  1828,  the  pension  of  Azais  was 
reduced  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred francs  in  1841.  Bven  when 
lowest  the  pension  was  to  Ajsos  of 
incalculable  importance. 

Having  bought  tte  small  honse 
in  which  he  resided  at  Paris,  Azais 
turned  the  large  garden  attached  io 
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it  to  a  sizigQlar  porpose.  In  the 
years  1827  and  182ft  he  lectored, 
or,  more  properly,  gme  impro- 
visatioiui  in  his  gardfioo*  Twice  a 
week,  when  the  erening  waa  draw- 
ijig  on,  thonghtfiEd  meD,  eameet 
yonng  gtaden^  ekgaat  ladies,  as- 
s^nbbd  nnder  the  shadow  of  the 
great  trees.  The  age  of  Azais,  his 
long  white  hair,  the  simpliciiy  of 
his  mien  and  drm^  his  air  of  good- 
ness, &Boinated  the  enre  ere  the 
words,  full  of  emotion,  flowed  from 
his  Hps.  On  one  occasion,  two  thou- 
sand persons  were  x^resent.  Perhaps 
Azais  made  few  proselytes  by  these 
rhapsodical  orations  on  his  system ; 
the  utmost,  perhaps,  he  did  was  to 
gmtify  the  Parisian's  Athenian  love 
of  novelty ;  but  the  example  of  one 
who  led  the  life  of  a  sage  while 
preaching  wisdom  could  not  beoom- 
pletely  nnayailinff . 

Sage  though  he  wae^  Azais  was 
not  so  wholly  a  sage  as  to  be  unaf- 
fected hj  the  Frenchman's  proveis 
bial  hunger  for  eztamal  honours. 
As  a  man  of  letters  and  a  philoso- 
pher, Azais  thought  ih&t  he  had  a 
legitimate  claim  to  a  seat  in  the 
French  Academy.  Two  thirds  of 
the  Academidana  have  generally 
been  nullities  or  mediocrities.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  French  Academy  has 
always  disliked  and  difldained  what 
it  is  the  eant  in  these  days  to  call 
exceptional  persons ;  nor  is  tiie  feel- 
ing wholly  Uamable,  for  a  sopreme 
aim  of  the  Academy  is,  to  resist 
literary  anarchy.  The  Academy  xo- 
jeoted  Hhs  demand  of  Azaos  to  be 
admitted  one  of  its  members ;  and 
Azais  bore  the  refosal  with  his  usual 
equanimiiy* 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  career 
of  Azais  was  whol^  without  inci- 
dents, but  the  incidents  were  nearly 
all  of  the  same  Idnd — ^had,  in  trut£^ 
on  idyllio  monotony,  in  consonance 
with  the  idyllic  chanioter  of  the 
man*  Inoreasing  years  brought  in- 
creafiing  monotony.  Wehavethere- 
&ra  little  more  to  record.  Music, 
gacdening^  persistent  yet   in  the 


main  sterile  attempts  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  the  pubnc  to  the  'theory 
of  compensation,*  the  education  of 
his  grandchildren,  intercourse  i^- 
fectionato  and  confiding  with  his 
friends,  a  lively  interest  in  all  social 
reforms,  in  all  scientific  discoveries, 
in  all  philanthropic  schemes,  occu- 
pied the  cheerful  old  man,  and  gave 
him  that  blessedness  wludi  would 
have  beenill  exchanged  for  a  vulgar 
feliciiy. 

For  two  or  three  years  his  health 
had  been  declining,  but  the  final 
malady  did  not  keep  him  long  cap- 
tive. On  the  22na  January  1845, 
with  perfect  calm,  perfect  resigna- 
tion, perfect  consciousness,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  loved  ones,  Pierre 
Hyacinthe  Azais  died,  having  nearly 
completed  his  sevenfy-nintb  year. 

"HiA  fioneral  was  without  pomp, 
and  few  knew  that  France  had  lost 
a  great  citizen  and  the  world  a  great 
teacher. 

Besides  the  works  whose  titles  we 
have  given,  A  zais  wrote  many  others, 
principally  on  transient  political 
topics. 

The  life  of  Azais  was  in  itself  an 
apostleship,  even  if  he  had  written 
no  books  at  all.  He  reminds  us  of 
Bemardin  da  Saint-PieiTe  in  his 
spontaneous  sympathv  with  nature 
and  with  man,  and  in  nis  disposition 
to  see  a  merciful  Providexice  behind 
apparent  chaos  and  real  calamiiy. 
But  Bemardin  was  often  peevish, 
querulous,  morose ;  was  too  prone 
to  petty  resentments ;  had  the  mor- 
bid sensibilily,  the  irritable  vanily 
of  his  master,  Bousseau.  Azais  was 
&r  more  joyous  and  healthy :  he  had 
no  jealousies,  no  envies,  no  rancours ; 
and  though  dwelling  mainly  in  the 
imagination,  he  never  tertored  him- 
self with  imaginary  wrongs.  His 
whole  being  had  an  antique  beauty, 
along  with  a  tenderness  which  anti- 
quitv  in  ite  more  heroic  moods 
would  have  deemed  feebleness  and 
folly.  As  a  dreamer,  a  visionaiy, 
as  ruled  therefore  more  by  feeling 
and  fiemiaaythan  by  reason,  Azais 
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could  not  be,  in  the  strictest  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  a  sage ;  but,  in  the 
degree  that  he  differed  from  the  sage, 
he  was  better  than  the  sage,  not 
worse.  In  self-denial,  self-sacnfico, 
contentment,  submission  to  the  in- 
evitable, obedience  to  the  divine 
mandates,  no  sage  could  go  beyond 
him.  His  impetuosities,  his  eccen- 
tricities, carried  him  out  of  the  sage's 
region,  only  to  bring  him  nearer  to 
the  deep  human  heart. 

There  are  most  worthy  persons, 
who  do  not  interest  us  in  the  degree 
that  we  esteem  and  admire  them; 
there  are  others  who  interest  us 
spite  of  ourselves,  though  we  nei- 
ther admire  nor  esteem  them.  Few 
things  are  more  keenly  painfrd,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  intensely 
absurd,  than  when  we  feel  that  we 
ought  to  be  attracted  by  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  some  excellent  person, 
who  nevertheless  contrives  to  tire 
us  to  death ;  or  when  we  try  hard 
to  resist  the  influence  of  some  ex- 
ceedingly fascinating  and  exceed- 
^gly  wortihless  mortal.  A  bore, 
however,  is,  in  all  circumstances,  a 
bore,  and  those  who  charm  us  do 
not  cease  to  be  charming,  even  if 
morally  objectionable.  This  leaves 
the  great  moral  distinctions  unaf- 
fected, and  pleads  simply  for  the 
appreciation  of  everything  at  its 
proper  worth. 

Now  verily,  Azais  was  an  ex- 
tremely adnurable  and  estimable 
man,  and  impresses  us  in  no  mode- 
rate measure.  But  we  miss  in  him 
massive  and  manifold  vitality.  The 
more  we  honour  him,  the  more  we 
wish  that  he  were  a  Httle  less  insi- 
pid, a  little  more  robust.  He  is  not 
cold,  but  he  is  so  colourless  as  to 
seem  passionless.  Bather  by  the 
freedom  from  certain  defects  than 
by  the  opulent  possession  of  strong 
and  valiant  qualities,  gains  he  our 


loreover,  there  is  always  some- 
thing wearisome  in  the  maker  of 
systems,  in  the  proselytiser,  disin- 
terested and  noble  though  his  zeal 


may  be.  A  great  man  carries  us 
away  in  the  whirlwind  of  his  deeds ; 
a  great  reformer  in  the  Tvliirl^vnnd 
of  his  enthusiasm.  But  the  inces- 
sant iteration  of  the  same  do^ma — a 
dogma  supposed  to  comprehend  the 
sum  of  all  truth — annoys  ns  hy  its 
pretentious  pedantry.  Truth  is  iivbat 
the  individual  troweth,  and  what 
the  individual  troweth  may  hecome 
the  spiritual  life  of  countless  myriads 
in  countless  ages.  It  cannot^  how- 
ever, have  this  divine  vocation  if  it 
fashions  itself  at  the  outset  as  a 
system  symmetrical  and  compact. 

A  maker  of  systems,  a  proselyti- 
ser, Azfus  undoubtedly  was ;  and  as 
such  he  chills  us.  Yet^  being  like- 
wise a  dreamer  of  dreams,  we  pardon 
the  builder  of  systems,  the  prose- 
lytiser, for  the  sake  of  the  visions. 

The  work  of  Azais,  On  Gompen" 
aoMons  in  Human  DesUnieSy — the 
most  popular  exposition  of  his 
theory, — ^is  in  two  parts.  In  the 
first  tiiere  is  an  elaborate  statement, 
a  strenuous  defence  of  the  theory; 
while  the  second  applies  and  illus- 
trates the  theory  in  a  series  of 
tales. 

Ingenuiiy,  subtlety,  delicate  ana- 
lytic^ talent,  keen  and  faithful 
microscopical  observation,  a  limpid 
—often  a  lively — style,  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  book.  Allowing 
for  a  certain  paleness  and  poverty, 
Azajs  may  be  called  a  good  writer. 
He  contrives  to  make  his  meaning 
plain  enough ;  but  then  the  meaning 
is  often  not  worth  the  trouble  of  so 
much  lucid  explanation.  Everything 
being  chopped  up  small,  we  are 
mocked  by  tiny  morsels  that  do  not 
satisfy  the  appetite.  Very  dif^ise, 
and  very  garrulous,  Azais  chatters 
away  with  a  childlike  delight  which 
gives  us  a  childlike  delight  too ;  ii^ 
indeed,  it  gives  us  any  delight  what- 
ever. Bead  by  a  believer  in  Azus 
and  his  doctzine,  the  book  has  an 
enchanting  fervour,  simplicity,  and 
suggestiveness ;  read  by  a  sympa- 
thiser with  Az8^,  but  not  one  of  his 
disciples,  the  book  is  corioua  as  a 
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-novelty 9  touchmg  as  a  confession, 
instractiTe  as  a  revelation;  read 
znerelj  as  a  literary  production,  the 
book  might  be  prononnced  dull  and 
dry,  and  not  withont  justice. 

Under  three  aspects  the  theory 
of  Azais  may  be  viewed : — first,  as 
a  theodic89a;  secondly,  as  a  code 
of  morals ;  and  thirdly,  as  a  phi- 
losophy of  consolation. 

To  all  theodicseas  we  have  a 
fierce  distaste.  They  are  presump- 
tuous, they  are  sophistical;  they 
propagate  atheism  under  the  pre- 
tence of  refuting  it. 

An  infinite  Gk>d  could  alone 
vindicate  an  infinite  God :  because 
to  an  infinite  God  alone  could  an 
infinite  God  be  known. 

Besides,  where  or  what  is  the 
standard  of  perfection  P  By  con- 
trast, by  aggregation,  or  by  idealism 
we  may  by  to  erect  a  standard. 
The  attempt  must  be  a  tragical 
fi9bilure.  As  we  are  not  ourselves 
perfect,  perfection  can  be  nothing 
more  to  us  than  a  vague,  it  may 
be  a  beautiM,  conception.  It  would 
be  absurd  and  monstrous,  it  would 
lead  to  the  gravest  moral  errors 
to  Tnainfftin  j^hat  the  words  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  highest 
and  holiest  things  have  not  the 
same  import  when  applied  to  the 
Deiiy  as  when  applied  to  man.  But 
if  it  would  be  a  mllacy  to  aver  the 
opposite  of  this,  in  order  to  save 
decaying  superstitions,  exhausted 
theologies,  it  would  be  ^no  less  a 
fallacy  to  assert  that  an  adequate 
expression  of  our  relations  to  Deity 
is  an  accurate  description  of  the 
nature  of  Deiiy.  These  two  things 
are  always,  from  craft  or  ignorance, 
confounded.  In  fixing  our  moral 
attitude  toward  Deity  we  are  obliged 
by  anthropomorphism  to  ascribe 
our  own  attributes  to  him.  For 
that  very  reason,  however,  should 
we  abstain  from  the  impious  en- 
deavour to  pierce  into  the  mystery 
which  environs  God,  and  to  defend 
with  our  puny  weapons  his  govern- 
ment of  the  universe.      Alike  en- 


riched, enthralled,  and  misled  by 
analogy,  we  are,  in  constituting 
ourselves  the  champions  of  God, 
simply  the  champions  of  our  own 
ideas,  it  may  be  of  our  own  crudest 
crotchets  and  most  wayward  whi^ns. 
Reason  cannot  be  the  victorious 
advocate  of  that  which  emotion  has 
created ;  it  can  do  nothing  here  but 
deaden  emotion  by  perplexing  it. 
The  practical  &ith  in  the  wisdom, 
the  goodness,  the  justice  of  God, 
and  in  a  special  providence,  may  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  mankmd  ; 
but  as  it  has  not  sprung  from 
reason,  reason  can  neither  confirm 
nor  demonstrate  it.  A  theodicsea 
is  either  an  inutility  or  an  im* 
pertinence.  How  much  time  has 
been  spent  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
religion,  which  would  have  been 
fisur  better  bestowed  in  purifying, 
elevating  religion,  and  in  rendering 
it  puissant  and  fruitful!  Why 
waste  words  in  reconciling  the 
order  of  nature,  and  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  so  on,  seeing  that  man 
is  instinctively  a  religious  being, 
and  instinctively  prays  ?  Let  us 
leave  the  most  celestial  graces  of 
the  human  heart  to  their  own 
celestial  guardianship. 

As  a  theodicsda,  the  theory  of 
compensation  is  a  form  of  that 
optimism  which  Voltaire  and 
others  have  so  mercilessly  ridiculed. 
Optimism  is  a  summary  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulties  which 
teleology  has  begotten.  But  if  we 
discard  teleology  we  can  dispense 
both  with  optimism  and  pessimism. 
Why  say  uiat  this  is  the  best  of 
possible  worlds,  or  the  worst,  that 
all  is  for  the  best,  or  that  all  is  for 
the  worst,  when  the  only  fact  we 
really  know  is,  that  the  world  is 
actually  there  ?  And  if  the  world 
is  actually  there,  each  thing  in  the 
world  is  the  justification  of  its  own 
existence,  without  respect  to  any 
othev  thing.  But  this  is  no  doc- 
trine of  isolation  or  egoism,  for  the 
more  a  thing  TniMTifji.iTitii  its  indepen- 
dent existence  the  more  it  is  related 
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to  eyeryiihiiig  else  by  the  manifesta- 
tion  of  its  infitmctiYe  vitalities,  and 
the  multiplication  of  its  instinctive 
sympathies.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
one  sapreme  tmth  which,  more 
than  eveiy  other  tnith,  needs  to  be 
passionately  poured  into  the  sonl  of 
men  in  these  days.  How  can  I  van- 
quish physical  evil  most  grandly? 
By  bearing  as  heroically  as  I  can 
physical  pain.  How  can  I  subdue 
moral  evil  most  surely  and  nobly  ? 
By  being  myself,  in  the  most  va- 
liant and  exalted  sense,  moral.  How 
can  I  most  divinely  live  for  divinest 
ends?  By  forgetting  ends  alto- 
gether, and  doing  the  work  before 
me.  Hercules  achieved  his  labours 
because  they  met  him  in  his  path, 
and  because  he  could  not  proceed 
on  his  path  till  he  had  achieved 
them.  Prometheus  toiled  sub- 
limely, suffered  sublimely,  because 
he  loved  the  human  race  up  to  the 
magnificent  madness  of  self-immo- 
lation. Would  Hercules  or  Pro- 
metheus bave  been  improved  by  a 
presentiment  of  remoter  objects? 
Why  are  the  myths  of  the  ancients 
more  suggestive  and  instructive 
than  the  histories  of  the  modems  ? 
Because  they  offer  us  self-sufficing 
individualities  in  harmony  wilh 
the  self-sufficing  individualities  of 
nature.  Why  is  the  political  wis- 
dom of  the  modems  so  inferior  to 
that  of  the  ancients  ?  Because  the 
insight  of  the  ancients  inspired 
them  with  foresight;  whereas  the 
modems  strive  h3)oriously  to  con- 
vert foresight  into  a  teacher  of 
insight.  When  Hegel  says  that 
everything  is  reasonable,  he  says 
exactly  nothing,  or  rather  he  says 
that  God  is  a  Oerman  professor. 
With  such  empty  phrases  it  is  time 
that  we  had  done.  Whether  the 
universe  is  reasonable  or  not  is  an 
affair  of  the  schools.  This,  at  least 
we  know,  that  the  universe  is  life 
and  growth,  changing  evermore. 
As  we  can  neither  pierce  to  the 
fountain  of  life  nor  arrest  growtih, 
how  profitless  our  philosophisings 


about  final  purxtosBe!  Hovr  cifaaiB 
the  Proteus?  How  delineate  tiie 
metamorphosis  ?  How  decside  -wbai 
is  the  seed,  what  the  ear,  ^vrliat  the 
Ml  com  in  the  ear?  How  dis- 
cover what  is  ripe  or  ripening, 
where  all  is  palpitating  with  ger- 
mination ?  Time  and  eternity  are 
feeble  words  we  employ  to  picture 
the  untiring  creative  Now. 

By  his  theoiy  of  compensation 
the  amiable  Azais  does  not  render 
optimism,  teleology,  theodicsBas 
more  acceptable  to  us,  because 
nothing  can  disguise  from  ns  the 
aspect  of  stem  and  tsagioal  &etB, 
facts  which  neither  darken  our 
hope  nor  destroy  our  fiith,  but 
which  rebuke  the  ponderous  plausi- 
bilities that  shut  from  na  the 
throne  of  the  Everlasting,  under  the 
pretence  of  shielding  it. 

What  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
phenomena?       That    the     thii^ 
which'  nature    makes    weaJc,    she 
punishes  for  being  weak,  punishes 
absolutely,  cruelly,  and  without  any 
compensation  whatever ;  and  herein 
man  is  the  loyal,  eager,  remonseless 
imitator  of  nature.    IAixd,  thinks  he 
can  best  worship  nature    as    the 
incarnation  of  s^rengih,  by  being 
himself  the  apotheosis  of  strength. 
But   alas!    man    is    what    nature 
never  is,  wantonly,  recklessly  craeL 
The  cruelty  of  nature  is  ooly  ap- 
parent :  it  is  the  hung^,  Iha  onmw, 
the  plenitude  of  life.     Man,  how- 
ever,   revels   in    blood,    tnes    to 
appease  the  invisible  principle  of 
the  universe  with  Uood,  and  his 
religions  have  in  general  been  &r 
more  bloody  than  his  wars.     That 
great  writer,  and  really  noble  soul, 
Joseph  De  Maistre,  cried,  wtih  a 
terrible  eloquence,  that  earth  cla- 
moured age  after  age  far  blood  as 
the    atonement   for   the    oiiginal 
apostasy.     God,  to  him,  was  an 
omnipotent    Torquemada,  and,  as 
the  inquisitors  in  Spain  called  ihe 
prisons  in  which   hereties  pined, 
holy  houses,  so  it  seemed  to  Joseph 
De  Maasiro  as  if  man  can  only  be 
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sanctified  by  being  a  tortured  and 
bleeding  captiye.  A  captive,  bow- 
ever,  wboBe  cbaixifi  do  notfisdl,  wboee 
pangs  do  not  cease  wben,ezbaasted, 
be  dies,  for  beyond  the  grave  the 
ferocity  of  bis  persecntors  condemns 
bim  to  everlasting  woe.  If  all  pain 
were  in  some  direct  or  indnrect 
fashion  gam,  the  theory  of  com- 
pensation, as  a  theodicna  might  not 
be  so  wholly  worthless;  bat  pain 
is  seldom  anything  but  pain ;  the 
penalty  and  the  curse  of  unresist- 
ing feebleness.  Were  London  cab- 
horses  to  write  letters  to  the  Times 
they  could  give  us  some  interest- 
ing revelations  about  the  remedial 
and  rewarding  power  of  pain; 
about  the  delightful  effect  of  sores, 
and  starvation,  and  brutal  usage, 
and  trembling  legs,  and  lacerated 
feet,  with  the  euthanasia  in  pro- 
spect ^-hich  precedes  the  conversion 
into  cat8*-meat.  The  birds  con- 
fined in  cages  about  the  size  .of  a 
mouse-trap  are,  of  course,  much 
happier  than  those  that  soar  into 
the  air  or  sing  in  the  woods :  for 
can  they  not  meditate  on  the  theory 
of  compensation  and  be  largely 
comforted  thereby  P  What  is  the 
lark  that  warbles  and  floats  in  the 
boundless  blue,  but  a  barbarian  and 
a  fool?  His  brother  that,  with 
breaking  heart  and  stained  plumage, 
and  weary,  yearning,  despairing 
eye  watches  his  flight,  and  listens 
to  his  lay  from  a  dirty  dungeon  six 
inches  square  and  four  inches  high, 
is  a  philosopher,  and,  as  a  philoso- 
pher, he  has  his  compensations  and 
consolations.  He  can  be  eaten  by 
a  cat  unquestionably,  or  children, 
fond  of  experiments,  may  stick 
pins  into  his  eyes,  or  he  may  perish 
in  filth  and  malaria: — but  he  is 
tolerably  safe  from  birds  of  prey. 

A  favourite  amusement  in  some 
parts  of  humane  England  cannot,  in 
reference  to  the  theory  of  compen- 
sation, be  too  much  commended. 
Boys  of  a  lively  temper  and  an  in- 
quiring turn  of  mind  catch  spar- 
rows, tear  off  one  of  the  wings,  and 


then  ihrcfw  sticks  and  stones  at  the 
poor  little  mutilated  wretches,  aa 
they  flutter  about  on  the  ground. 
This  looks  cmel ;  but  how  conld  the 
sparrow  ever  know  the  value  of  two 
winffs  unless  he  were  robbed  of 
one  r  And  though  what  is  sport  to 
the  boys  is  death  to  the  sparrow, 
yet  the  sparrow  has,  or  ought  to 
nave,  a  sublime  consciousness  of 
martyrdom.  Has  he  not  contri- 
buted by  his  sufferings  to  the  sum 
of  joy  in  creation  ?  One  of  the 
most  marvellous  sights  is  a  herd  of 
wild  horses,  in  full  and  fiery  march 
along  the  pampas  of  South  America. 
The  tall  grass,  at  the  approach  of 
thousands  of  eager  and  impetuous 
feet,  heaves  to  and  fro  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  Grand  as  a  whirlwind, 
yet  in  the  most  regular  order,  the 
herd  hurries  on,  the  manes  flowing 
like  flags  and  the  tails  erect  like 
banners.  At  the  head  of  a  vast 
triangle  gallops,  as  leader,  guide, 
and  champion,  the  strongest  horse 
of  the  herd.  Behind  him,  in  lines 
mathematically  straight — ^far  more 
perfect  and  unbroken  than  those  of  a 
cavalry  rcjgiment — ^and  gradually  ex- 
tendii^  till  they  reach  meir  extreme 
length,  at  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
come  the  rest  of  the  host.  The  three 
sides  of  the  triangle  the  most  power- 
ful horses  occupy  as  a  guard.  In 
the  middle,  as  most  needing  help 
and  shelter,  are  the  foals  and  their 
mothers ;  but  still  as  a  portion  of 
the  strictly  symmetrical  lines.  This 
is  beautiful,  even  if-— apart  from  the 
splendour  and  the  energy — ^there 
was  nothing  more  than  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  infallible  geometry  of 
instinct.  The  spectacle,  however, 
has  other  admirers  besides  the 
gaucho  and  the  traveller,  as  they 
rein  in  their  steeds  for  a  moment  to 
gaze.  Above,  hover  the  loathsome 
vulture  and  the  voracious  nrubu; 
and  keeping  pace  with  the  mighty 
cohort  of  the  wilderness,  is  the  piti- 
less jaguar.  Onward — ever  on- 
ward— that  cohort  sweeps.  But 
one  of  the  weaklings,  in  the  veiy 
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heart  of  lihe  triangle,  Btumbles  and 
fiJls;  and  then  another.  Yet  their 
more  stalwart  brethren  paiuae  not, 
even  for  an  instant,  to  sneconr  the 
nnfortnnates.  Concerned  only  that 
the  line  may  not  waver,  they  fttri- 
onsly  trample  on  them,  as  if  rejoi- 
cing to  prepare  a  repast  for  the  in- 
satiable spoiler.  What  sin  have  the 
weaklings  committed  ?  The  sin  of 
being  weaMings  —  the  sin,  of  all 
things,  which  natore  and  man  never 
pardon ;  the  sin  which  enrages 
animals  against  those  of  their  own 
kind,  and  which  drives  soldiers,  at 
cities  taken  by  assault^  to  expend 
all  their  vengeance  and  madness, 
not  on  such  as,  with  stent  hand  and 
stent  breast,  still  resist,  bnt  on 
women,  on  little  children,  on  the 
aged,  on  the  ntterly  defenceless.  Is 
not  the  pleasure  he  finds  in  torment- 
ing the  weak  the  principal  attribute 
of  the  tyrant  ?  Plotters  against  his 
authoriiy  he  can  for^ve; — ^meek- 
ness, patience,  resignation,  however, 
are  heinous  crimes,  beyond  all  for- 
giveness ;  not  simply  because  the 
meek,  patient,  resigned  man  is,  to 
the  suspicious  and  brooding  soul,  a 
possible  plotter,  but  because  meek- 
ness, patience,  and  resignation,  are 
the  symbols  of  weakness.  When 
Wallenstein  hanged  a  faithful  ser- 
vant for  waking  him  too  early  one 
morning,  surely  it  was  not  resent- 
ment for  a  venial  excess  of  zeal  which 
prompted  an  action  so  atrocious? 
If  the  servant  had  possessed  the 
vigour  of  wickedness,  and  had  done 
something  really  wicked,  Wallen- 
stein would  probably  have  pardoned 
him ;  but  the  servant's  anxious 
fidelity  was  equivalent,  before  Wal- 
lenstem,  to  provoking  debility.  In 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  a  young 
French  nobleman  was  burnt  for  eat- 
ing animal  food  at  the  time  of  one 
of  the  Church's  fasts.  It  could 
neither  be  the  nature  nor  the  enor- 
mity of  the  sin  which  made  the 
Church  so  inexorable  in  its  jus- 
tice; but  the  Church  concluded, 
reasonably  enough,  that  a  Chris- 


tian who  could  not  resist  tibe  fasd- 
nation  of  roast  meat  deserved  him- 
self  to  be  roasted :    he  was  mani- 
festiy  a  very  weak  person.      Even 
as  regards  inanimate  objects,  it  is 
the  nagUe  and  the  delicate   that 
men  are  tempted  to  destroy.    Mobs 
respect    gates,    and    in    a     minor 
degree,    doors;    bnt    they    smash 
windows  with  an  eagerness  and  an 
ecsta^  which  overcome  even  their 
impatience  to  break  into  the  wine- 
cellar.       When,    at    a    ^evolntioo, 
thousands  of  ruffians  burst  into  a 
deserted  palace,  it   is  on  mirrors, 
vases,  children's  toys,  women's  veils 
of  muslin,  dresses  of  gauze,  every- 
thing frail,  that  they   lavish  their 
fien£sh  malignity.     Their  cupidity 
bends  before  their  desire  to  annihi- 
late what  is  almost  too  el^;ant  to 
be  touched;  jewels,  Yratches,  thej 
do  their  utmost,  with  heel  or  with 
hammer,  to  grind  to  powder ;  and 
they  invite  the  irony  of  nature  to 
countenance  and   consecrate,  with 
smiles  of  flame,  their  madness  ;  for 
when  they  heap  the  ftimiture  to- 
gether, and  set  fire  to  it,  that  the 
palace  may  be  consumed,  they  know 
right  well  that  the  stone  and  the 
iron  will  resist,  though  the  wood  of 
the  edifice  may  perish.     Poetry  has 
a  thousand  beautiful  things  to  say 
about  flowers ;    but  neither  poetry 
nor  pity  can  keep  us  from  plnddng 
flowers  in  useless  quantities,  frY>in 
rending    them    asunder,    or    from 
throwing  them  by  handle  into  the 
river.    Flowers  are  so  very  helpless, 
why  should  they  murmur  at  a  doom 
ftcfm    which    nothing    weak    can 
escape  ?     The  rose  has  its  thorns, 
and  is  so  far  armed,  or  has  so  far 
a  compensation  if  you  will.     But 
why   have  not  all  flowers  thorns, 
or  armour?     Why,  of  trees,  are 
those  the  most  generous  in  their 
gifts  the  least  protected  ?    Or  why 
is  the  blossom  of  the  noblest  trees 
not  as  well  defended  as  that  of  the 
worthless  and  hardy  hawthorn  and 
sloe  ?    Feebleness,  however,  is  ac- 
cumulated on   feebleness.      Trees, 
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such  as  apple  and  pear  trees,  whose 
fruit  can  be  kept  a  considerable 
time,  have  a  vigorous  blossom; 
bat  a  tender  blossom  distinguishes 
the  trees,  the  cherry,  the  plum,  the 
peach,  and  the  like,  tiie  froit 
whereof  rapidly  decays.  The  same 
invariable  fatality  everywhere: — 
be  weak  in  one  thmg  you  are  weak 
in  a  hundred  more ;  and  for  every 
weakness  you  are  calumniated, 
crncified,  as  if  you  were  the 
guiltiest  of  the  human  race. 

That  the  history  of  the  world  is 
the    grand,    infallible,     inexorable 
tribunal  of  the  world,  is  a  belief 
which  it  seems  impiety  to  disturb. 
We  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in 
disturbing  it,  forasmuch  as  we  are 
not  writing  an  indictment  against 
Deity,  but  simply  endeavouring  to 
show  the  falsehood  of  a  somewhat 
plausible  theory.  Is  nature  Divinest 
Nemesis?  And  can  our  eyes,  if  keen 
and  honest,  trace  the  sublime  march 
of  Retribution  P    Alas !  no.    Ever 
and  alas  !  no.    For  noblest  deeds 
there  can  be  no  recompense;  the 
very  nobleness  that  inspires  them 
scorns  gifts,  scorns  even  fame;  is 
simply  glad  when  the  long  toils  are 
over,   and  the    long  rest  arrives. 
And  for  ignoblest  deeds,  can  there 
be  adequate  penalty,  even  if  the 
penalty  were  always  certain  P  Man 
founds  his  loftiest  schemes  of  justice 
on  a  commercial  idea,  whereby  he 
is  deplorably  misled.     You  can  give 
a  shilling  for  a  shilling's  worth  of 
foody  or  of  any  other  article  ;  but 
you  cannot  bring  equivalents,  or 
any  approach  to  equivalents,  into 
the  moral  domain.    The  justice  of 
man  must  be  the  merest  semblance 
of  absolute  justice.  It  must  in  every 
case  do  too  little,  or  too  much ;  be 
too  lenient  or  too  severe.    Into  Be- 
ligion  man  introduces  the  commer- 
cial  conception  of  justice,  sharpens 
it  by  terror  and  remorse,  and  de- 
lights in  the  supposed  efficacy  of 
bloody  sacrifices.    But  the  more  he 
riots  in  such  sacrifices,  the  more 
most  absolute  justice  be  denied  and 
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defied.  In  commercial  countries  the 
commercial  doctrine  of  justice  has, 
both  as  respects  morality  and  re- 
ligion, a  s^nal  and  most  disastrous 
predominance.  Such  coxmtries  wish 
to  keep  the  community  solvent,  the 
universe  solvent,  and  their  dream 
and  their  dread  is  general  bank- 
ruptcy in  Heaven  and  on  earth. 
God,  to  them,  is  partly  a  supreme 
paymaster,  partly  a  supreme  tax- 
gatherer.  In  coarse  ax)d  abject 
^hion  they  try  to  flatter  him  as 
the  former,  and  to  satisfy  him  as 
the  latter.  As  eminently  commer- 
cial, Protestant  lands  are  intensely 
enamoured  of  the  commercial  doc- 
trine of  justice,  both  in  their 
moraliiy  and  their  religion.  Indeed 
the  four  foes  against  which  Protes- 
tantism has  mainly  to  guard,  are : 
the  mercenary  principle  in  the 
holiest  things ;  the  aUied  principle 
of  eudfismonism  which  substitutes 
happiness,  as  aim  and  motive,  for 
the  pure  love  of  godliness  ;  a  sombre 
rigorism  which  bars,  by  minute  and 
unbending  prescriptions,  the  flow  of 
the  menu  and  religions  life ;  and 
a  paltry,  pedantic  particularism, 
severing  evermore,  till  every  trace 
of  catholic  truth  is  lost,  and  the 
last  link  of  cathoHc  union  is  broken. 
This  however,  by  the  way ;  the  de- 
fects paralysing,  the  dangers  mena- 
cing Protestantism  do  not  specially 
concern  us  for  the  moment.  The 
evil  under  our  consideration  is  not 
a  distinctive  characteristic  of  Pro- 
testantism, though  degenerate  Pro- 
testantism may  have  given  it  its 
bitterest  spirit  and  its  most  repul- 
sive aspect. .  It  is  a  very  old  evil, 
an  evil  which  we  could  not  wholly 
eradicate,  except  through  a  com- 
plete transformation  of  human 
nature.  There  is  a  hidden  Shylock 
in  every  heart.  Revenge  is  as  much 
a  calculation  as  a  passion.  It  has 
been  called  a  wild  justice ;  but  then 
we  should  remember  how  deeply 
the  huckstering  element  enters  into 
the  justice  of  mankind.  Not,  in- 
deed, to  the  obliteration  of  con- 
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sciexice  and  of  ideal  right,  yei  with 
a  &tidly  Yitiating  effect.  Befine, 
purify,  and  inBtmct  conadence 
moreover  as  much  as  you  please, 
ycm  Gumot  free  it  from  prejudice  or 
save  it  from  diseased  scraptdosity. 
Profoundly  tronsfrused  it  must  be 
by  custom^  opinion,  education,  by 
every  association,  every  environ* 
ment.  This  would  not  encourage  the 
monstrous  notion  that  all  muxahty 
is  a  delusion ;  for  even  if  man  were 
not  instinctively  moral,  as  he  is  in- 
stinctively religious,  he  would  be 
moral  from  social  necessity.  To 
moral  beings  alone  is  society  pos- 
sible. But,  varying  enormously 
in  its  convictions  and  interpreta- 
tions, according  to  the  influences 
which  have  moulded,  or  which  sur- 
round it,  conscience  overwhelmingly 
proves  that  the  absolute  idea  of 
absolute  justice  is  as  unattainable 
by  men  as  the  exercise  of  absolute 
justice  itself.  To  satisfy,  however, 
even  the  relative,  the  approximate 
idea  of  absolute  justice,  what  is 
there  P  What  is  there  to  corrobo- 
rate the  Theory  of  Compensation, 
that  amiable  vision  of  a  harmless 
philosopher  ?  Where,  except  in 
&ble  and  myth,  catch  we  the  faint- 
est glimpse  of  the  atoning  Adrastea, 
of  the  avenging  Eumenides  P  Ate 
still  walks  the  earth  as  the  promoter 
of  strife,  but  she  never  appears 
before  our  eyes  in  that  more  vene- 
rable form  the  poets  gave  her  as  the 
goddess  of  Retribution,  and  little 
of  the  woe  she  works  can  the  Litai, 
who  follow  her,  heal.  Is  not  the 
name  of  those  things  Legion,  whose 
existence  from  first  to  last  is  angnish 
unvaried  and  unrelieved  P  What 
can  the  compensation  be  for  mono- 
tonous, immense,  and  unmitigated 
suffering  P  Here,  though  Sc^histiy 
may  babble,  it  were  better  that  sacred 
Silence  hid  her  face  and  wept.  If 
there  is  any  compensation  for  tears, 
it  must  be  the  tears  themselves. 
But  the  very  fountain  of  tears  dries 
up  in  the  heart  when  the  heart  has 
to  wander  hopelessly  through  the 


desert  of  a  great  misery.    And  then 
the  heart,  in  tlie  madness  of  txs 
despair,  is  incHned  to  cry  that  tk 
paraclete  of  pain  is  deeper  pain,  as  if 
one  abysmal  pang  devoured  all  the 
olhers.  O  Earth!  eternal palimpspst 
of  woe — of  woe  again   and  again 
written   in  blood  by  Fates  and  by 
Furies,  and  again  and  again  e&eed 
by  Lore,  but  crossed  and  recrossed 
and  bediinmed,  still  visible  as  a  con- 
tinuous record  to  him  whose  career 
has  been  unifonnly  joyless.      Sat 
not  that  he,  and  others  like  liim. 
turn  earth  into  the  mirror  of  their 
own  wretchedness.  Melanclioly  and 
desponding  though  they   may  be, 
they  cannot  surely  invent   tigers, 
crocodiles,  sharks,   venomous  sei^ 
pents,  locusts,   mosquitoes,    fevers, 
plagues,    &mines,    wars,    lyrannj, 
cruelty,  slavery,  wrong,  the  wearr 
body,  the  wounded  spirit,  the  hia^ 
ger  for  death  as  deliverance.    Ak 
file  horrors  of  a  slave-ship  unex- 
ampled horrors  P    Was  iiie  Inqoi- 
sition  unmatched  in  its  ingenuity 
andpoweras  a  torturer  P  In  the  main, 
to  be  a  victim  and  a  sufferer,  is  to  bt- 
a  victim  and  a  sufferer,  that  is  all 
The  persecuted  perish,  but  the  per- 
secutors escape.     Is  not  sednctioii 
a  common  spectacle  P    What  is  tk^ 
lot  of  the  innocent  woman  seduced  r 
The  most  horrible  we  can  imagine. 
But  the  seducer  proceeds  on  his 
in&mous course;  laughs  at  law  and 
opinion,  and  is  dead  to  r^>entanoe. 
Pile  up  &]lacies  and  plaosilnhties 
as  you  will,  you  cannot  thrust  frtnn 
our  gaze,  half  of  indignation,  half 
of  nity,  &ctB  like  these. 

Of  Ihe  beautifrd  visions  that  gleam 
on  us  fr^im  the  past,  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  is  the  Empress  Octavis. 
In  merest  girlhood,  this  interesting 
woman  was  betrothed  by  her  &ther, 
the  Bmperor  Claudius,  to  Ludns 
Silanusy  a  youth  cf  noble  lurlh  and 
noble  quatities,  muoh  loved  by  the 
peo{^.  Buttheoahmmiesof  Agrip- 
pina  succeeded  in  turning  tiie  heart 
of  the  Emperrar  against  Silanu^ 
and  the  very  dary  that  Caaodins  and 
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Agiippina  were  married  Silanus 
conmuttod  suicide.  Agrippina  was 
the  daughter,  as  Calignla,  tbe  pre- 
decessor of  Glandius,  was  the  son  of 
Germanicits,  whose  talents  were 
only  transcended  by  his  virtnes, 
and  who  had  a  wife  worthy  of  him. 
The  children  of  these  two  god- 
like souls  were  miracles  of  base- 
ness and  bestiality,  and  startled 
and  shocked  even  Borne,  the  cor- 
rapt  and  the  polluted.  Weak 
rather  than  wicked,  or  only  wicked 
by  being  weak,  Claudius,  the  bro- 
ther of  Germanicus,  found  in  his 
niece  Agrippina  a  woman  as  de- 
praved as  his  former  wife  Messa- 
lina,  but  more  cruel.  Claudius 
was  Agrippina's  third  husband. 
Her  first  husband  was  Cneius 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  whose  life 
was  detestable,  and  who  said  that, 
firom  himself  and  Agrippina,  only 
a  monster  would  be  bom,  &Asl  to 
the  world.  The  son  of  Cneius 
Domitius  and  Agrippina,  Lucius 
Domitius,  gaye  a  terrible  confirma- 
tion to  the  gloomy  utterance.  By 
adoption  of  the  Ihnperor  Claudius, 
having  become  Claudius  Dmsus 
Nero,  Lucius  Domitius  married  the 
charming  and  innocent  Octavia, 
who,  from  the  fitshion  in  which 
her  lover  Silanus  had  died,  might 
truly  be  said  to  be  a  lamb  led  to 
the  slaughter.  Events  followed, 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  history. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  was  poi* 
soned:  ilien  Britamiicus,  the  son' 
of  Claudius  and  the  brother  of 
Octavia,  was  poisoned:  and  then 
Agrippina  was  slain.  As  if  yearn* 
ing  io  rival  in  crime  his  unde 
Caligula,  Nero,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  shameless  Poppesa,  ordered 
the  spotless  angel,  Octaviay  to  be 
murdered.  Byandby,Popp»a'stnm 
came.  Though  PoppM  matched 
Messalina  and  Agrippina  in  bar- 
barity and  impudicity,  yet  the 
manner  of  her  death  wonild,  of 
its^,  make  Nero  eternally  in- 
fiunoTis.  But  was  Octavia  avenged 
by  PoppsBa's  death,  or  by  Ne^9 


own  death?  Or,  harving  borne 
brutal  usage,  exile,  calumny,  be- 
fore being  murdered,  what  com- 
pensation could  this  sweet  young 
creature,  living  or  dying,  be  said 
to  have?  Or^which  is  of  more 
weight — ^how,  by  Agrippina's,  by 
Poppaaa's,  by  Nero's  dea^  could  a 
sense  of  justice  be  appeased,  which, 
in  a  guilty  community,  no  longer 
existed? 

Did  not  Ivan  the  Terrible  weU 
deserve  his  name?  Who  in  the 
East,  who  in  antiquity,  more  san- 
guinary than  ihu  raging  bear 
of  the  North?  The  massacre  of 
60,000  inhabitants  of  Novgorod 
might  be  the  most  colossal,  but 
it  was  far  from  being  the  most 
execrable  of  his  ferocities.  Yet 
retribution  dealt  with  him  tenderly 
enough.  Fits  of  despondency  and 
insanity  doubtless  he  had.  StiQ 
he  was  a  popular  ruler;  and  the 
Russians,  instead  of  cursing  his 
memory,  are  inclined  to  revere  hiTn 
as  a  strong,  bold  man,  who  taught 
Russia  to  be  bold  and  strong.  A 
pious  monarch, — a  very  pious  mo- 
narch indeed, — ^was  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  11.  Enslaved  by  his 
confessors  and  the  Jesuits,  if  he 
did  not  actually  begin  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  he  was  the  chief  cause 
of  its  prolongation.  It  was  through 
him  and  his  priestly  counsellors 
that  the  war  assumed  proportions 
so  immense,  and  a  character  so 
desolating  and  iniquitous.  Com- 
menced  at  the  prompting  of  malig- 
nant priests^  it  was  carried  on  for 
tbe  benefit  of  mercenary  soldiers. 
Now  no  war  could  be  at  onee  so 
sterile  and  so  stupid.  Its  interest 
and  its  grandeur  come  with  the 
ooming,  mid  vanish  with  the  deatk, 
of  Giutavus  Adofohns.  l%e  Test 
is  common-placo  havoc,  common* 
place  rapine,  — -  inflicting  infinite 
wretchedness,  blasting  Gknuasy 
into  a  desert,  but  nmrelievBd  by 
chivahy  or  by  gloiy.  Were  not 
the  Qerman  Protestant  princes 
as  selfish,  cowaxdly  mnd  vile,  as 
II  2 
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Ferdinand  was  fanatical  and  per- 
fidious ?  If  the  snccessors  of 
Maximilian  11.  had  pnrsned  his 
wise,  thongh  somewhat  timid  and 
trimming  policy,  the  nnity,  the 
nationality,  the  consequent  great- 
ness of  Germany,  would  have  been 
accomplished ;  and  from  the  amal- 
gamation or  neutralisation  of  hos- 
tile elements,  a  German  national 
Church  would  have  arisen,  taking 
into  its  fecund  bosom  all  that  was 
best  in  Protestantism  and  Catho- 
licism. What  were  the  results  of 
Ferdinand's  bigotry,  treachery,  ob- 
stinacy? Germany  emerged  firom 
the  long  contest  shattered,  humi- 
liated, exhausted :  France  was 
aggrandised  at  the  expense  of  Ger- 
many, for  it  was  as  a  combatant  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  that  France 
first  made  its  influence  felt  in 
Europe:  and  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics hated  each  other  more  cor- 
dially than  ever.  Eighteen  years 
FercUnand  reigned ;  yet,  for  eleven 
years  after  his  death,  the  unhappy 
war  rent  the  soul  and  devoured  tiie 
substance  of  Germany.  Did  Fer- 
dinand regret  that  he  had  kindled 
a  strife  so  calamitous  ?  He  was 
too  good  a  son  of  the  Church  to 
regret.  As  a  champion  of  the 
faith,  he  was  praised  by  all  cham- 
pions of  the  faith.  At  perfect  peace 
with  himself,  he  died,  gratefid  to 
God  for  having  succeeded  so  ad- 
mirably in  ruining  a  fair  and  pro- 
sperous land,  and  in  bringing  famine, 
pestilence,  war  in  its  most  hideous 
shape,  on  an  industrious  and  vir- 
tuous population.  The  most  pious 
general  of  the  exceedingly  pious 
Ferdinand  was  Tilly.  He  had  the 
heart  of  a  monk,  and,  though  he 
had  the  soldier's  armour  and  the 
soldier's  attire,  he  had  the  manners 
of  a  monk.  Daily  he  heard  mass, 
never  seemed  to  have  enough  of 
fasting  and  praying,  and,  a  zealot 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  followed 
aJl  its  ordinances,  and  obeved  with 
the  docility  and  alacrity  of  a  child 
the    Church's    minutest    prQ8orip->. 


tions.      This   holy  person    bad    a 
robust  appetite  for  blood,  especiaTj 
the  blood  of  heretics.     When  his 
soldiers  took  Magdeburg  by  storm, 
on  the  loth  May  1631,  he  was  able 
to  give  his  own  appetite  for  blood 
and  theirs  the   most   savage   and 
opulent  indulgence.    For  three  days 
Magdeburg  was  abandoned  to  Iso- 
lani's  Croats,  Pappenheim's  Wal- 
loons, and  other  miscreants.     The 
streets  were  choked  with  the  beaps 
of  dead,  30,000  of  the  inhabitants 
having  been  killed ;  and  wben  tired 
of  murder,  of  plunder,  and  of  name- 
less infamies,  the  soldiers  amused 
themselves  by  setting  fire    to  the 
city,    and    scarcely  more    than  & 
hundred  houses  escaped  the  con- 
flagration.     Passionately    clinging 
to   each  other,    numbers  of  younj^ 
maidens  threw  themselves  from  the 
bridge  into  the  Elbe.     Some  of  the 
more  humane  officers  remonstrated 
with  Tilly,  entreated  him  to  put  as 
end  to  the  carnage  and  the  crime. 
But  the  holy  man  replied  that  the 
soldier  must  have  some  recompense 
for  his  toils  and  dangers.    On  enter- 
ing the  city  in  triumph,  on  the  14^1 
of  the  month,  he  cried  with  exulta- 
tion that  this  was  the  greatest  of 
victories  since  the  destruction  of 
Troy    and    Jerusalem.     Nearly   a 
year  afber  the  storming  of  Magde- 
bui^,  Tilly,  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
three, — Tilly  the  invincible,  as  he 
was   deemed    by  himself  and   all 
the  imperialists, — ^was  defeated  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  wounded, 
and  died.     But  he  died  in  supreme 
blessedness,   and  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
stench  of  blood   in  his   nostrils; 
and  to  many  obscurantistB  of  the 
present  day  he  is  a  saint,  as  to  the 
Jesuits    and  jugglers  of  his  own 
day  he  was  a  hero.     Betribution 
indeed !   Did  not  Tilly,  as  a  shedder 
of  blood,  merit  a  special  plenitude 
of  salvation  P 

Tilly  had  been  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  the  just  for  about  six  years, 
when  a  child  was  bom,  destined 
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to  make  some  noise  in  the  world 
as  Louis  XIY.  This  king,  who 
reigned  for  seventy-two  years,  and 
who  gave  his  name  to  an  age, — 
a  designation  the  correctness  of 
which  Voltaire  yindicated  in  a 
letter  to  an  English  nobleman, — 
this  king  ought  of  a  surety  to 
conyince  those  who  question  the 
truth  of  the  compensation  theory. 
With  common-place  faculties,  Louis 
bad  real  strength  of  will  and  some 
theatrical  eleyation  of  character. 
He  was  cold-hearted,  hard-hearted, 
inordinately  haughty,  intensely  sel- 
fish; but,  though  a  Tartufe  on  a 
throne,  never  willing  to  do  anything 
-unworthy  the  monarch  of  a  mighty 
nation.  No  potentate  could  so 
magnificently  attitudinise  :  and  he 
entered  on  attitudinising  very 
seriously,  for  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  essential  thing  in  ruling  men. 
Little  of  a  Frenchman,  he  betrayed 
in  his  most  trifling  movements  and 
words  the  Austrian  heaviness  and 
the  Spanish  pride  he  had  derived 
from  his  mother.  You  might  very 
heartily  hate  him,  you  could  not 
despise  him ;  the  very  insanity  of 
his  self-worship  commanded  re- 
spect. Etiquette  was  his  religion, 
a  religion  fit  enough  for  a  hero  so 
melodramatic,  a  hero  whom  appe- 
tite low  and  coarse  would,  in  the 
absence  of  exalted  passions,  have 
rendered  ignoble,  if  he  had  not 
been  so  much  the  object  of  his  own 
idolatry.  When  he  said  that  he 
was  the  state,  he  should  rather 
have  said  that  he  was  the  universe  : 
for  all  things,  even  the  *  stars  in 
their  courses,  existed  for  the  sake 
of  Louis  the  Grand.  From  his 
day  dates  French  declamation,  that 
flatulent  imposture:  the  French 
being  naturally  rhetoricians,  but 
not  naturally  declaimers.  Ardently 
loving  pomp  and  parade,  but  being 
incapable  of  real  greatness,  he 
kindled  the  desire  in  his  flatterers, 
and  in  the  writers  of  the  period, 
to  match  by  magniloquences  his 
own  semblances  of  puissant  achieve- 


ment. Hence  came  that  hollowness 
and  that  bombast  which  will  pro- 
bably distinguish  French  literature 
and  French  eloquence  for  ever. 
Abject  as  the  toadies  of  Louis  might 
be  in  their  adulation,  they  could 
not  applaud  him  so  much  as  he 
applauded  himself.  Thus  his  heart 
was  as  dead  to  gratitude  as  it  was 
inaccessible  to  remorse :  for  praise, 
however  extravagant,  fell  far  below 
his  monstrous  notion  of  his  own 
enormous  importance,  and  he,  the 
attitudinising  autocrat,  could  of 
course  do  no  wrong,  whether  as  a 
loathsome  libertine;  a  shameless 
adulterer,  the  iniquitous  assailant 
of  small  defenceless  countries,  or 
the  oppressor  of  his  people.  The 
devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  all 
his  private  abominations,  all  his 
public  excesses  and  misdeeds,  all 
his  reckless  prodigalities,  did  not 
trouble  the  exulting  consciousness 
of  his  own  preternatural  excellence. 
There  have  been  worse  rulers  and 
worse  men  than  Louis  the  Qrand  ; 
but  he  was  one  of  those  singular 
mortals  whose  good  qualities  in- 
tensify the  bad,  add  to  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  bad,  instead  of 
exerting  a  prophylactic,  a  remedial, 
and  a  redeeming  force.  For  instance, 
his  munificence,  which  was  genuine 
and  instinctive,  contributed  no  less 
than  his  wars  to  ruin  France. 
What,  however,  was  the  distress  of 
France  to  Louis,  what  its  anger 
and  its  agony  P  Nursed  by  Madame 
De  Maintenon,  soothed  and  befooled  ' 
by  priests,  he  was  deaf  alike  to  the 
moans  of  his  own  land  and  to  the 
curses  of  Europe.  Even  his  do- 
mestic bereavements,  so  numerous, 
so  mysterious,  and  so  terrible, 
scarcely  made  one  fibre  to  throb  in 
his  stony  breast.  Ko  contrition, 
no  compassion,  no  vision  of  coming 
woes  were  disloyal  enough  to  in- 
trude on  his  expiring  moments ; 
and  the  poor  old  attitudiniser,  hav- 
ing played  his  part,  went  to  rot  in 
the  vaults  of  Saint-Denis. 
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It  would  be  woariflome  to  znnltiplj 
examples.  Nature  niuYersaily,  his- 
tovy  aniyersftlljy  the  experience,  the 
obeervation  of  every  individxial  are 
rasolately,  are  TinaxiiTnonaly  bostile 
to  the  theory  of  oompeiifiatioii,  such 
as  AxaiB  pleads  for.  The  more 
GRiMimely  nature  mafntainB  phyri- 
oal  order,  the  less  she  seems  to 
cave  for  moral  equilibrium,  and 
moscal  equivalents.  There  may  be 
an  ethical  order  oorresponding  to 
the  physical  order,  and  this  we  are 
not  prepared  to  dkpute.  Bat  if  it 
exists,  it  is  hidden  from  human 
en^es :  and  the  theosy  of  compensa* 
turn,  ii^nioas  thongh  it  be,  does 
not  more  dearly  reveal  it  unto  ns. 

Feeble  and  &tile  as  a  theodidea, 
the  theory  of  compensation  is  piti- 
ably helpless  as  a  code  of  morals, 
as  a  teacher  of  duty.  It  is  as  mor- 
bid as  it  is  misohievons.  Mo- 
rality demands  two  things  chiefly: 
a  laiby  ideal  and  a  rich  and  vigo- 
rons  impulse.  Virtue,  as  its  very 
name  indicates,  is  -manliTiees ;  in  its 
most  godlike  aspects,  it  is  ideaU 
ised  manliness.  But  whafc  to  this 
apocalypse,  this  apotheosis  of  in- 
dividaaliiy,  must  the  theoiy  of 
oompensation  be  P  An  incompre- 
faensibility,  an  impertinence,  or  an 
insipidity.  What  a  meagre  life 
must  that  be  which,  seesawing 
inoessantly  itself^  beholds  in  the 
world  nothing  exoqpt  seesaw! 
Passivity,  and  passivify  in  its  most 
paralytic  shapes,  the  theory  of 
compensation  inculcates,  whereas 
virtue  is  positive,  outgoing,  aggres- 
sive, adventurous.  Good,  virtue 
would  incarnate  and  diffiise;  evil, 
it  would  conquer ;  its  own  sufferings 
it  would  forget  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  the  st^erings  of  others ;  and 
its  keenest  joy  is  self-immolation 
for  mankind.  Now,  compared  to 
this  heroic  valour,  this  angelic  pity, 
this  beautiful  self-abnegation,  how 
puny  the  scheme  of  Azaas  for  regu- 
gulating  our  feelings,  our  princi|de8, 
aaid  our  actions  by  apothecaries' 
weight.     A  little  dose  here  is  to 


counteract  a  little  dose  there;  we 
are  to  consider  the  advantages  of 
being  single,  and  the  advantages  of 
being  married ;  the  advanEtages  of 
having  children  and  the  advantages 
cf  having  none;  the  advantages  of 
having  two  stout  honest  1^^  or 
of  having  two  cork    legs,    or    of 
having  no  legs  at  all;  we  advan- 
tages of  being  blind  or  deaf  and  the 
advantages  of  being  neither,  and  aa 
OIL     Now  it  is  with  twaddle  of  this 
kind    that    Azais    entertains    ns. 
How  can  I  do  anything,  when  I  am 
kept   busy    swallowing    the    tiny 
ethical  globules  which  Asais  ih^ 
hoDUBopathist  gives   me?     At  the 
most,  Axals  would  make  content- 
ment the  excellence  of  ezcellenoes. 
But  contentment  by  itself  is  Tiot  an 
excellence,  it  is  generally  a  defect, 
it  is  sometimes  a  vice,  differing  little 
from  the  most  lethargic  oowax^ee ; 
it  is  discontented,  not    contented 
people  that  are  earth's  reformers 
and  benefeotors.  Why  do  we  strive 
after  higher  and  higher  perfeotaon 
for  ounelves  and  for  the  1>mwfMiw 
race  t     Is  it  not  from  dissatiBfiuN 
tion  with  ourselves  and  the  oommu- 
niiy  P  A  self-satisfied  man  is  a  feol, 
and  a  self-satisfied  oommnniij  is 
one  too  gross  and  debased  to  have 
hunger  fer  aught  but  the    bread 
which   perished.      The  nobleness 
of  a  thing  is  the  measure  of  its 
restlessness,  and  if  the  resflesHnoas 
should  glow  and  rush  into  feverish 
impetuosity,  better  this  than  tiiat 
stiq»id  and  stagnant   self-oompb- 
cency  which,  under  the  name  of 
contentment,  common-place  moral- 
ists and  common-place   preachers 
are  so  fond  of  celebrating.    We  can 
accomplish  little  till  we  get  into  a 
state  of  furious  disoontentment^  and 
render    our    discontentment  con- 
tagious. 

St.  Paul  and  all  the  really  mat 
moral  and  religious  teachers  have 
evermore  laboured  at  the  outset  to 
infect  the  soul  with  a  spedes  of 
malaise,  that  through  that  ^**^i^ino 
the  yearning   for  the  divine   life 
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might  be  kindled .  That  oheerfiil* 
neas  should  acoompuij  courage 
needs  not  be  shown.  IJnleBB  we 
are  cheerfdl  and  hopeful,  we  dannot 
be  tnilj  bxave.  But  a  valiBiLt  dlieer- 
fidnees  and  an  apsihetio  oonient* 
mant  are  as  Temote  aspoanble  firom 
eadi  other.  BesLdes,  granting  thai 
we  aim  ai  no  exalted  objects,  it  is 
preposterous  to  Bpesk.  of  being  oon* 
tented  with  the  position  which  Pn>- 
Tidence  has  allotted  na,  as  if  by 
that  oontentment  or  pretended  con> 
tentment  we  were  falfilling  a  reli- 
gionsdniy.  Providence  allots  na  no 
positicm,  except  that  which  we  gain 
hj  our  own  efforts,  hy  our  stremnons 
self^reHanoe.  K  we  fsdl  by  onr  kud- 
ness  or  incapacity,  it  is  convenient 
to  pnt  the  blame  on  Providence, 
under  the  gnise  of  affecting  to  be 
contented  and  resigned.  We  may 
&al  assuredly  fix>m  oiher  causes. 
Men  the  most  gifted,  the  most  gene- 
rous, man  the  most  strong,  resolute, 
and  untiring,  often  &11  into  a  lalrp- 
rinth  of  complications  and  finalities 
&om  which  neither  their  skill  nor 
their  bravery  can  deHver  them.  If 
we  can  embolden  them  to  hope  on, 
to  straggle  on,  or  if  we  can  tear 
them  from  their  entanglements,  we 
do  well ;  but  contented  thejr  cannot 
be,  and  contented  tiiey  ought  not  to 
be,  and  we  can  only  madden  them 
by  glib  discourses  about  content- 
ment and  compensation,  for  Hiey 
know  that  even  if  they  could  realise 
all  their  aspirations,  the  conquest 
arrives  too  late  to  delight.  There  is 
a  lassitude  which  in  energetic,  ima- 
ginative men  is  a  usual  result  of 
hope  long  deferred ;  a  deadening  of 
the  eSasticity  that  to  such  men  is 
the  power  and  the  j(^  of  toil  and  of 
combat.  Thenoefortiii  they  can  bear 
existence,  merely  bear  it ;  but  it  has 
lost  its  interest  iar  them.  A  Latin 
poet  firsts  Dante  afterwards,  and 
finally  our  poet  Campbell  said,  that 
a31  fortune  can  be  conquered  by  en- 
during it  True,  nobly  true ;  vet, 
whatever  the  truth,  it  is  lost  sight 
of  by  Azais  and  his  disciples.    The 


pasrive  virtues  ore  the  offspring  of 
the  active  virtues,  and  are  not  vir- 
tues uxdess  they  have  this  noble 
parentage.  A  man  caunot  have 
passive  virtses  alone.  In  order  to 
possess  ihe  passive  virtues  he  must 
discipline  hmxself  stalwartly  in  the 
active  virtues.  MaHyrdom  is  but  a 
fbrmof  hermsm.  We  commiserate 
Poland  as  a  victim,  we  honour  it  as 
a  martjr,  because  Poland  has  been 
the  most  heroic  of  lands.  The  creed, 
however,  of  AsaSs  seems  to  be  that 
the  passive  virtues  are  the  only  vir- 
tues, and  that  they  can  grow  of 
themselves,  without  any  active  de- 
ment; a  deplorable  delusion.  In 
declining  yesrs  we  require  a  large 
array  of  passive  virtues,  but  we  can 
manifest  them  only  to  the  eixtent 
thai  we  have  exhibited  the  active 
virtues  at  a  former  period.  Ko 
virtue,  though  luany  vices,  can  be 
acquired  in  soHtude  and  inaction : 
yet  the  notion  of  Aeais  plainly 
was  that  in  solitude  and  inaction 
all  virtues  have  birth  and  growth, 
and  that,  in  (lister  or  closet,  we 
hare  merely  to  dream  of  a  virtue  to 
be  armed  therewith.  Pardonable 
error  of  a  man  who  was  always 
somewhat  of  a  monk  1 

On  the  value  of  the  theory  of 
compensation  as  a  philosophy  of 
consolation,  opinions  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  formed  of 
the  theory  as  «  whole.  It  is  mainly, 
however,  as  a  philosophy  of  amso* 
lation  that  the  theoiy  interests  and 
impresses  us.  There  are  id&rinking, 
sensitive  persons  who  are  unfit  for 
the  battle,  and  who,  if  thrust  into 
the  battle,  are  sure  to  be  defeated. 
They  love  relxrement,  and  they  may 
almost  be  sakl  to  love  the  luxury  of 
grief.  Nothing  would  disappoint 
thrai  so  much  as  not  to  encounter 
disappointments.  Now,  these  weak 
but  worthy  morti^  like  to  regard 
their  privations  as  a  privilege,  and 
Asaas  has  invented  an  evangel  ex- 
pressly for  their  benefit.  The  ban- 
quet does  not  tempt  them;  they 
are  quite  satisfied  with  the  crumbs 
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they  gather,  and  they  are  sincere  in 
professing  not  to  care  for  the  ban- 
quet. At  the  same  time,  they  are 
not  unwilling  to  be  considered 
rather  ill-used;  and  they  murmur 
in  their  feeble  fashion  pretty  senti- 
mentalisms  about  their  woes  and 
wrongs.  To  souls  of  this  stamp, 
medisByalism  offered  monastic  re- 
treats, and  in  these  they  were  su- 
premely happy.  Azais,  in  his  theory 
of  compensation,  shows  to  sick  souls 
how  they  can  create  monastic  re- 
treats for  themselves,  and  how  they 
can  be  supremely  happy  there.  K 
the  doctrine  does  not  give  what, 
perhaps,  nothing  can  give,  strength 
to  debility,  it  soothes  it.  There  are 
three  classes  of  men — ^the  positively 
strong,  the  fitMly  strong,  and  the 
positively  weak.  In  no  circum- 
stances do  men  of  the  first  class 
require  consolation,  for  in  no  cir- 
cumstances can  they  be  profoundly 
wretched.  Men  of  the  second  class 
are,  from  the  very  constitution  of 
their  nature,  always  unhappy,  even 
if  no  adverse  fortune  assaU  them ; 
but,  though  exactly  the  class  most 
needing  consolation,  they  are  exactly 
the  class  likewise  that  cannot  be 
consoled,  for  they  are  consumed  by 
the  fever  of  their  own  emotions, 
visions,  wild  insatiable  aspirations. 
What  could  have  consoled  Dante, 
Tasso,  Rousseau,  Byron  ? 

To  this  gifted,  illustrious,  tor- 
tured, and  self-torturing  brother- 
hood, whose  piercing  cry,  century 
after  century,  outvoices  the  wail  of 
suffering  nations  ;  to  this  brother- 
hood, so  beautiful,  so  accursed, 
there  can  be  no  boon  from  pitying 
Heaven  but  an  early  death.  Dante, 
dying  at  fifty-six;  Tasso,  at  fifty- 
one;  Rousseau,  at  sixiy-six; — all 
lived  too  long.  Dying  at  thirty-six, 
Byron  had  a  more  mercifol  doom. 
The  positively  strong  have  the 
dower  of  muscular  pith— of  mus- 
cular enjoyment ;  manhood,  there- 
fore, is  their  true  and  peculiar 
season.  On  the  fitfuUy  strong  is 
bestowed   a    plenitude    of   animal 


spirits  and  of  daring  dreams ;  but 
swiftly  the  animal  spirits  and  tbe 
daring  dreams  vanish,  though  fa- 
culty may  continue  to  grow.    The 
fitfully  strong  have,   consequentlj, 
as  their  true  and  peculiar  sesfion, 
ardent  and  abounding  youth.    Sub- 
mission,  at  first  calm,  ultimatelj 
cheerful,  is  the  utmost  the  posi- 
tively weak  can  reach.     Ther  true 
and  peculiar  season  must  therefore 
be  old  age.     For  three  score  and 
ten  years  they  have  been  learning 
resignation,   and  at  last   they  are 
perfect  therein.     There  is  no  reason 
why  this  class  of  men  should  not 
have  their  prophet ;  and  they  can 
have  no  better  or  wiser  prophet 
than  Azals.     To  their   resignation 
they  can  join  contenaplation,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  contemplatioii 
may  be  very  precious  to  the  world 
and  to  themselves.     It   wore  not 
well  if  all  poets  were  like  Words- 
worth.   But  Wordsworth  meets  tlie 
longings  and  requirements  of  nume- 
rous individuals,   and  responds  to 
certain  moods  of  every  individual. 
If  many  members  of  the  community 
prefer  flowers,  and  trees,  and  broolcs, 
and  rills,  and  hiUs,  to  human  beings, 
the  community  is  braced  and  puri- 
fied thereby.     And  if  we  all  occar 
sionally  forget  man  in  our  rapturous 
commune    with    nature,   we,   and 
man  too,  experience  afterward  the 
benefit  of  the   forgetftUness.    We 
return  to  our  duty  with  a  keener 
relish,  and  man  is  dearer  to  us  than 
before.     Azais  is  a  prose  Words- 
worth, yet  with  sundry  essential 
differences.     He  tried,  though  in  a 
clumsy,  roundabout  way,  to  lead 
his    countrymen    back  to  nature- 
What  he  deemed  a  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal application  has  only  a  very 
limited    application.     But  in  ^^ 
midst  of  revolutionary  commotion, 
it  taught  peace,  and,  in  the  fece  of 
social  corruption  it  taught  hohness ; 
and,  after  the  long  reign  of  ma**" 
rialism,  it  proclaimed  the  dawn  ot 
spiritualism.    As  the  utteiwnce  of 
a  philosophy,  it  is  entitled  to  the 
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respect  o^  philosopliers ;  and  as  the 
beneyolent  scheme  of  a  visionaiy,  it 
merits  our  warm  regard,  even  whUe 
we  refiite  its  main  principle  as 
fundamentallj  false. 

The  primordial  truth  which  Azaas 
missed  when  enouncing  and  elaborat- 
ing the  theory  of  compensation  no 
thinker  may  ever  be  fortnnateenongh 
to  seize.  It  is  pious  and  wise  to  veil 
our  &ce8  when  the  great  mystery 
confronts  us.  Every  conjecture  must 
be  hazardous,  and  every  explanation 
imperfect.  But  if  it  were  permitted 
to  lift  a  comer  of  the  veil,  we 
should  perhaps  learn  that  infinite 
harmony,  through  infinite  discord, 
is,  if  not  the  primordial  truth,  at 


least  a  part  of  it.  Thus  there  would 
be  an  eternal  and  universal  music, 
though  our  ear  caught  only  frag- 
ments of  melodious  strains  and 
harshest  dissonances,  and  could  not 
be  attuned  to  ecstatic  comprehension 
of  the  magnificent  orchestral  sweep. 
The  hour  may  come  when  the  Song 
of  the  Stars  shall  be  more  truly  a 
word  of  God  to  us  than  the  deepest 
reveahngs  we  have  ever  had,  either 
from  without  or  from  within ;  and 
when  we  may  learn  from  some 
choral  swell,  echoing  and  re-echoing 
through  immensity,  that  our  suffer- 
ings are  but  the  tenderest  touches 
in  the  anthem  which  angels  and 
archangels  breathe  evermore. 
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